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INDBX 

To  the   Ninth   Volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 


..  bis  notice  of  prolific  sheep,  171 — his  notice  of  the 
_nincse  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees,  394. 
Abel,  Truman,  his   comrauiiication   on  the  locust  free, 

crops  in  New  Hampshire,  &c,  17 
iVbcle,  silver-leaved,  notices  of,  by  Mr  Prince,  137. 
Acarus,  or  red  spider,  uses  of  413 
Mams,  John,  report  on  his  premium  f\irin,  2G8 
Adams,  Josiah,  on  the  Middlesex  report  on  ftrms,  22S 
Adlura  John,  his  remarks  on   making  wine  from   native 

pes,  44 

Address  of  Festus  Foster,  extracts  from  52. 
of  J.  C.  Graj',  before  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  121 

—  of  Z.  Cook,  Jun.  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  1S7,  194,  202 

—  of  Elias  Phinney,  before  the  Middlesex  Society  of 
Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers,  217,  225 — remarks 
on,  by  the  Editor,  221 

—  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  extracts  from,  244. 
by  Samuel  C.  Allen,  372 

—  before  the  Rhode-Island  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry,  by  Dr  Drown,  401. 

Egeria  pyri,  an  insect  which  attacks  pear-trees,  Dr 
Harris'  remarks  on,  2 

Etna  Mount,  terrible  eruption  of,  96 

Lgave  Americana,  substitute   for  liemp,  notice  of,  405. 

igrlcola,  on  a  disease  in  pear  trees,  5 — on  bad  seeds  and 
misnamed   fruit  trees,   SI— his   remarks   on  salt  hay, 
223 
gricultural  information,  value  of,  358 

igricultural  report  of  Albany  county,  extracts  from  222 

Igricultural  premiums  otfered  by  the  Middlesex  Society 
of  Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers,  I'J — awarded  by 
do,  205 — see  further  Agricultural  Societies. 

.gricultural  Societies,  increasing  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  88 
gricultural  Society  of  Massachusetts,  premiums  offered 
by,  97 — notice  of  their  cattle  show,  111,126 — plough- 
ing match  with  2  yoke  of  oxen,  114 — do  with  1  yoke, 
114 — on  sheep  and  swine,  114 — on  cows,  heifers,  bulls 
and  bull  calves,  114 — manufactures  exhibited  at  117- 
pramiums  awarded  at  117,  118,  126 — Committees  of 
124 — on  grain  and  vegetable  crops,  260,  284 — on  Man- 
gel vruitzel,234 — on  green  crops  for  manure,  292 — 
report  of  committee  ou  on  useful  inventions,  132 — 
on  working  cattle,  132— on  butter,  &c.  134 — on  the 
hee  moth,  borer  and  best  cultivated  farms,  300,  308 

formed  in  Rutland,  Vt.  190 

of  Hampshire,  Hampden  and   Franklin,  their 

report  on  locust  trees,  236 — Officers  of  277 

of  Essex,    report   of  a  Committee    of,  on  the 


management  of  farms,  268,  276 

of  Plymouth,  offer  a  premium  for  roads,  307 

■ —  of  Worcester,  officers  of,  325 

of    Merrimack,     exhibition    of    130 — Officers 

of  131 

»riculture,  English,  excellence  of,  and  superiority  to 
that  of  France,  85 — profits  of,  109 — remarks  on  im- 
provements in,  171 — progress  of,  in  New  Brunswick 
251 — on  its  importance,  277 — scientific,  exemplified  by 
the  management  of  the  Orange  or  Spesutia  Farm, 
358, 412 

loohol  obtained  from  bread  in  baking,  357 
den  J.  Jun.  on  cutting  trees  for  reproduction,  395 
len,  Jonathan,  his  statement  relative  to  his  Premium 
farm,  308 

len,  Samuel  C.  extracts  from  an  address  delivered 
by  372 

ligator,  anecdotes  of  32 
mshouse  Farm  in  Newport,  product  of  85 
nateur,  his  inquiry  respecting  jrafling  grape-vines,2C7 

brette,  a  pe^r,  description  c»f  140 
nerica,  friendly  munitions  fur,  from    the    Abbe    Ray- 
nal  240 

latomy,  extracts  from  Davis'  report  on  legalizing  the 
study  of  251 

dre  Major,  on  the  mode  of  his  execution,  323 
.imals,  domestic,  principles  of  reaiing,  managing  and 
ieedingof  83 — art  of  propagating  the  best,  8-3 — longev- 
ity of  different  specie-i  of  157 
ithracite  coal  used  for  burning  bricks,  323 
its,  red,  how  destroyeil,  G4 
his  Lanigera  an  insect,  remedies  against  178 
iples  exhibited  by  Col.  Gibbs,  14— by   E.  Bartlett,  14, 
1 19— from  S.  Downer  14,  25— from  J.  Prince,  18,  76 
102— A.  D.  Wiliiams  and  Mr  Richards  46 — by  Messrs 


Winships  54,  62— by  Mr  Manning  62,  78,  86, 119,  126, 
— by  R.  Howe,G2 — by  Henry  Cushing,  62 — by  James 
Reed,  63— by  Mr  Welles,  78— by  Mr  Warren,  8(3— 
by  G.  W.  Pratt,  86— by  Mr  Davenport  85— by  E. 
Wight,  85— by  Mr  Edwards  86— G.  Parsons,  94— P 
S.  Hastings,  95— J.  Upham  95— W.  Pratt,  Jun.  95— 
large,  by  Gov.  Lincoln,  101 — Mr  J.  Monroe  110 — Mr 
James  Vila,  110— Mr  E.  Weston,  Jun.  110— Mr 
Phipps,  110,  67— Rev.  Mr  Gannet,  126— Mr  S.  Hyde, 
126— Dr  Bartlett  126— by  Mr  Phinney,  1.34— by  Col. 
Jaques,  134— by  J.  B.  Russell,  134— by  Mr  Eaton,  134 
—Mr  Burr,  142— Mr  Perry,  142— Mr  Russell,  142— 
Gen.  Newhall,  150 — Mr  Chase,  153 — how  preserved 
for  winter's  use  85,  394 — notices  of  large  ones  107— 
from  G.  W.  Porter  319- how  preserved,  by  Mr  Per 
ry  382. 

Apple  trees,  producing  double  blossoms,  notice  of  3— 
one  which  produced  three  crops  of  apples  131. 

Apricots  exhibited  by  E.  Phinney,  Esq.  14 — by  Dr  Rob- 
bins  and  others,  18 

A.  R.  his  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  345 
Aracacha  plants  sent   to  Mass.  Hor.  Soc.  by   Mr   Smith, 

with  remarks  on  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  306 — further  re- 
marks on, 397 

Ardent  spirits  not  useful  in  medicine,  45,  47 — great  ex- 
pense of  67 — retail  of,  forbidden  in  several  towns,  83 — 
tarm  carried  ou  in  Worcester  without,  96 — labor  per- 
formed without, under  the  superintendence  of  C.  Jarvis, 
Esq.  149 — war  against,  in  the  Jerseys,  152 — notice  of 
their  first  introduction  into  New  England,  239 — do  not 
preserve  against  cold  288 — danger  of  taking  as  a  medi- 
cine 339 — the  cause  of  crime  341. 

Arnold,  Jesse,  notice  of  work  done  by,  without  ardent 
spirits  131. 

Ashes  of  pitcoal,  said  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation  204. 

Asparagus,  bundle  of  consisting  of  25  heads,  exhibited  at 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  142 — blanched  in 
in  tubes  142 — Mr  Buel's  remarks  on  186 — early  spec- 
imens of  by  Mr  Toohey  254 — how  forced  in  hotbeds 
270 — directions  for  its  culture  309. 

Atkinson,  William,  Esq,  on  the  management  of  hot-house 
furnaces,  197. 

B.  his  query  with  regard  to  feeding  ewes  with  lamb 
with  turnips  35 — his  inquiry  respecting  a  disease  ir 
horses  234^ — answer  to  his  inquiry  respecting  said  diS' 
ease,  by  R.  253 — his  directions  for  preventing  sows 
from  destroying  their  offspring  259 — on  the  culture  of 
Indian  corn  281,  337,  393 — his  directions  for  construct- 
ting  a  cheap  and  efficient  roller  313 — on  lucerne  337 

Bacon,  William, on  preservinglocust  trees  against  worms 

18. 
Bacon  and  pork,  on  curing  196 — great  quantities  of,  in 

Cincinnati  341. 
Ballard,  John  2d,  on  the  mischievous  propensities  of 

fowls  18. 
Barefoot,  a  horse, so  called,  notice  of  373. 
Barley,  remarks  on  insects  which  infest,  by  Dr  Harris, 
2 — statement  of  a  premium  crop  of,  by   Messrs  T.  & 
H.  Little  260  ;  remarks  on  its  culture  339. 
Barnitz,  Charles  A.  on  the  culttjre  and  uses  of  the  sun- 
flower 13. 
Bates,  Judge,  on  the  production  of  good  wheat  324. 
Barnum,  Mr,  on  keeping  bees  in  garrets,  S(c.  338. 
Bartlett,  Levi,  his  apparatus  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 

the  cankerworm  10. 
Bartram  Botanic  Garden  and  nursery,  report  on  388. 
B.  C — n,  his  composition  for  feeding  calves  324. 
Beans,  a  stringless,  notice  of  59;  remarkable  kind  of  85; 

how  cultivated  334. 
Bear,  anecdote  of  328. 
Beard,  Ebenezer,  on  the  profitableness  of  Bees  58;  on 

their  hives  melting  down  2.59,  313. 
Bee   Moth,  Mr   Stone's  method  of  destroying  300 ;  re- 
mcjks  on,  and  remedies  against  .381.  See  further  Bees. 
Beer,  how  made  from  the  honey  locust  237. 
Bee-hive,  architecture  of  74. 

Bees,  defend  a  house  from  pillage  15;  great  produce 
from  49  ;  on  their  profitableness  58  ;  without  stings, 
notice  of  67  ;  on  their  division  of  labor  76 ;  singular 
circumstances,  concerning  100;  successfully  inanao-- 
ed  by  Mr  Wilhington  102;  Dr  Thacher's  remarks 
on  193, 201,  320  ;  Dr  Smith's  observations  on  193,  200, 
331,350;  on  the  existence  of  a  queen  among  222  ; 
notice  of  their  breeding  in  garrets,  ^c.  250,  310,  338  ; 
on  their  hives  melting  down   259,  266,  275,313;  in- 1 


quiries  concerning,  by  a  countryman  283  (  remarks 
on,  hy  R.  G.  289  ;  by  Mr  Turner  299  ;  their  cultiva- 
tion in  cities  advised,  by  Dr  Smith  331 ;  remarks  on, 
by  Mr  Prince  338;  by  Mr  Buel  353,  how  secured 
against  the  bee  moth  300,  353,  354,  402  ;  sometimes 
swarm  in  wet  weather  377  ;  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  396,  402,  403,  407,  409;  quero  relative  to 
their  working  without  a  queen  493. 
Beets,  early,  premium  awarded  for,  to  Mr  Seaver  6 ; 

and  other  roots,  how  gathered  and  preserved  77,  93. 
Beet,  ihe  white,  remarks  on  275. 
Beet  stgar,  in  France  375. 
Bernard,  Gen.   his  remark  respecting  the  character  of 

Americans,  328. 
Birch  rind,  or  bark,  uses  of  110. 
Birds,  oa  the  folly  and  criminality  of  destroying  324, 337  ; 

sagacity  of,  in  Hindostan  336. 
Blacksmith's  study,  notice  of  355. 
Blackstone  Canal,  amount  of  transportation  on,  in  the 

summer  of  1830. 
Blue  color,  extracted  from  buckwheat  straw  272. 
Bog  Meadow,  covered   with  loam,  and    great  produ 

from  59. 
Bohon  Upas,  less  poisonous  than  has  been  supposed  199. 
Bones,  enormous,  found   in  Kentucky  149 ;  ground   for 
manare  197,  355  ;  Mr  Lowell's  letter  on  245  ;  a  use- 
ful manure  for  wheat  294. 
Bonnets,  made  of  hornet's  nests  199. 
Boots  and  shoes,  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  manufactur 

ing  323. 
Boston,  census  of  107 ;  prosperity  of  341. 
Bonsall,  Edward,   Esq.  his   letter  on  the  culture  of  the 

vine,  307,315. 
Botanical  knowledge,  importance  of  252. 
Botts  in  horses,  remedy  for  36. 
Brace,   Jonathan  and  others,   their  mode  of  preserving 

peach  trees  from  worms  125. 
Bread,  dyspepsia,  recipe  for  making  27 ;   of  gelatine  and 
potatoe  flour  42  ;  of  wheat  straw  53  ;  nsed  as  food  for 
horses  iii  Silesia  325. 
Breeding  live  stock,   rules  concerning  53  ;  for  a  dairy 

stock,  remarks  on  377. 
Briggs,  W.  Esq.  on  a  disease  in  sheep  260. 
Brighton  Market,  report  of  for  the  year  1830,  198 
Broom   corn,  notice   of  141 ;    how   introduced   by   Dr 

Franklin  203. 
Buckminster,  William,  report  on  his  farm  182 ;  his  ac- 
count  of  turning  in  green  crops  for  manure  292 ;  ou 
bog   mud    for  manure  292  ;  on  the  yellow  locust  292. 
Budding,  new  method  of  199. 

Buel,  J.  Esq.  his  directions  for  transplanting  trees  131, 
128  ;  extracts  and  notes  from  177  ;  on  planting  and 
healing  wounds  in  trees  177;  on  salt  as  manure  177; 
earths  in  vegetables  177;  on  wheat  177;  stirrintr  land 
in  warm  weather  177;  planting  trees  177;  poison  in 
vegetables  177;  disease  in  fruit  trees  177;  on  the 
aphis  lanigera  178  ;  on  manures  178 ;  on  salt  for  milch 
cows  185;  on  late  frosts  185;  on  asparagus  186;  on 
operations  of  steam  186;  on  the  culture  and  virtues  of 
the  strawberry  220;  on  the  pieplant  220;  on  the 
the  transpiration  of  plants  220  ;  on  sea  kale  220  ;  on 
using  the  locust  for  live  fences  307  ;  his  letter  on  be- 
ing made  member' of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  320;  his 
remarks  on  bees  353. 
Bull  calves,  large,  owned  by  George  Hazen,  Esq.  172. 
Bull,  2  years  old  weighing  1700  lbs.  59. 
Burns  and  Scalds,  remarks  en,  and  rem«dies  for  27,  45 

141,222 
Bussorah  Arabian,  a  fine  horse,  not'ces  of  90 
Butter,   on    the    making,    curing    and    casking   of  65; 
premium  offered  for  by  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  78,  247;  report 
of  a  Com.  of  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.    on  1.34,  166  ;  on  making 
in  winter  197,  237 — preserved  in  the  bottom  of  a  well 
349 
Buying  on  trust,  disadvantages  of  37 
Cabbage,  drum  head,  weighing  IS    1-2  lbs.  59, — do.  25 
lbs.  174  ;  with  24  heads  on  one  stump,  131 — with  25 
heads  142 
Cabbages,  modes  of  preserving  77 — a  large  Savoy  190 
Cabbage  plants,  how  preserved  from  woims,  .369 
Calvin,  his  description  of  a  new  mode  of  grafling,  242 
Calf,  a  remarkable  owned  by  W.  Furness,  102 
Calves,  flesh  of,  less  than  six   weeks  old  prohibited  from 
sale  in  Paris  2 — remarks  on  the  raising  and   manage-, 
ment  of  by  Gorhara  Parsons,  Esq.  26 — on  their  pealing 


INDEX. 


bark  from  fruit  trees,   213,  219 — remedy  for  scours  in 
314 
Camels,  proposed  to  naturilize  in  France   86 
Canada     thistle,  Ixow  destroyed  49 
Canal  and  rail  roads  in  Penn.  235 
Canal  trade  from  Providence  to  Worcester,  3S1 
Canibalism,  notices  of  104 

Canker-worm,    Mr  Bartlett's  apparatus  to  prevent  the 

ascent  of  10— observations  on      by   Mr  Kenrick  275 — 

how  destroyed  by  Mr  Winship  374 — security  against 

by  Dr    Robbins,  418 

Camellia    Japonica,     varieties  of  exhibited  by  D.  Hag- 

gerslon  and  J.  15.  Russell,  199 
Canal  Survey  to  connect  the  water  of  Boston  and  Narra- 

ganset  rivers,  139 — Blackstone,  report  on  245 
Caoutchouc,  Dr  Mitchel's   method  of  working  163 
Cape  Broccoli  raised  near  Baltimore   in  great  perfection 

173 
Capillary  attraction,  instance  of  27 
Capen  L.   his  remarks  on  salt  hay,  273 
Carrots,  on  gathering  and  securing,   93 — advanttges    of 
cultivating    together  with  flax  269— their    cilbcta  on 
horses  299— on  cows  321 
Carr,  R.  his  communication,  with  seeds  of  wild  rice,  299 
Carr,  William  on  the   cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  30 
Castor   oil,  price  of  reduced  by  the  tariff  59 
Caterpillars,     recipes    for    destroying    36,    214,  365--- 
ravages  of  in  Penn.    395 — remarks   on  by  Dr  Harris  1 
Cattle,  notices  of  a  disease  in   161 — cure  for  bloating  in 
173 — improved  breed  of  by  Gov.  Lincoln,  214 — tjueries 
respecting  insects    in    258 — short    horned,  remaiks  on 
and  notices  of  the  sales  of  by  W.   281— large,  notices 
of  239- remarks  on  mostly    from   CuUey,  290,  314 
remarks  on  by   Celonus,   267 — by  W.  299 — improved 
by    Mr    Jenkins,   314— by  Mr    Howard,    3.37— large 
exportation  of  365 — breeding  of  for    a  dairy  sto  ck,  re- 
marks on   377 — when    hoven   or  swollen    by     clover 
remedies     for    393- Djvoaahire,    letter    concerning, 
fromJ.    W.  Coke,  402 
Cattle  show  and  Fair  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Domestic   Industry  94,  108---Mid- 
dlesex    Society  of    Husbandmen    and    Manufacturers 
101-.  report  of  the  committee  of    182,  190— of  Bristol 
County  106 — Berkshire  County  116— of  Worcester  118 — 
of  Fall  River  116— of  Merrimack  County  N.  II.   136— 
of  Hampshire, Hampden  andF  ranklin,  134  ;''of  Worcester, 
Committees  of  138 ,  reports  of  133,  t64--of  Strafford,  New 

Hampshire,  141-— See  further  Agricultural  Societies. 
Cattle  Stalls,  defects  in  83 
Cauliflowers,  early,   premium    awarded  for  to  Mr  Sea- 

ver,  6— large  raised  by  Mr  Pettee  118 
Cellars,  damp,  a  remedy  for  48 
Cements,  water  proof,  several  sorts  of  71 
Cemetery,  rural,  proposed   by  a   Com.  of  Mass.  Hor. 

Soc.  335 
Census   of  Massachusetts,    219— of  the  U.   S  285,  341 
Chandler,  Capt.  Daniel,  notice   of  his  improved  harrow 

198 
Charcoal,  said  to  fatten  pigs  150— dust  of,  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  the  grub  2()6— preserves  peach  trees  from 
insects  323— measurement  of  regulated  by  law  352— 
accelerates  the  maturity  of  melons  357— on  its  uses 
as  a  manure,  antidote  to  insects  &,c.  390,  405 
Che.ip  things  should  never  be  bought  when  not  wanted, 

232 
Charring  posts,  wlien  and  how  useful  333. 
Clieeso  poisonous,  its  bad  qualities  caused    by    Indian 
Tobacco,    lobulia   inflata  31 — how   ]irfserved    against 
mitos  53— how  made  of  potatoes  G4— quantity  of,  made 
in   Hollanl  2)7— questions  relalive  to  the   manufac- 
ture of  313,  32C--rcmarks  on  making  353,409 
Cherries,  exlii'iiiod   by  Mr  Manning  and  Mr  Howe  6— 

by  Gen.  Dearborn  14— by  Mr  Manning  14 
Cherry  -bird,  o:i  its  cultivation  as  a  decoy  for  caterpillars  14 
Cherry  grafts,  remarkable  growth  of  11 
Cherry   trees,   remedy  for  the  blast  on    378 ;    bark  of, 

poisonous  397 
Chesniit  wood,  more  durable  tlian  oak  G3 
Chimaies  iron,  recommended  235 
China,  economy  in  231 
Children,  on  the  management  of  61;  hair  of  should  be 

cut  short  G7 
Child,    Mrs,  notice  of   her   work  called    iTie    Mother's 

book  3.55,  3.57 
Chlminc,  a  remedy  for  animal  poisons  30 
Cholera  morbus,  uotise  of  its  ravages  in  Asia  aod  E;^ 

rope  230 
Churns,  pendulum,  notice  of  405 

Cider,  fermentation  of,  regulated  by  charcoal   17;  im- 
proved by  mustard  seed  139;  remarks  on  making  373 
Circumnavigator,  his  remedy  for  Mast  in  cherry  tree: 
373 


Cities  of  the  United  States,  population  of  323 

Clark,  Rev.  Adam,  his  observations  on  prognostications 

of  the  weather  154 
Cleanliness  recommendel  339 
Climate,  effect  of,  on  the  human  race,  &c  368 
Clover  .seed,  great  quantity  of,  prepared  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Penn.  341 
Coal,  anthracite,   quantity   of,    annually   consumed    in 

Philadelphia   235 
Coal  ashes,  prejudicial  to  vegetation  204 
Cobb,  L.,  his  notice  of  great  growth  of  cherry  grafts  11 
Cobb,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  notices  of  his  lectures  on  silk  179,280 
Cobs  of  Indian  corn  useful,  when  ground  with  the  grain 

45,  115 
Cabra  da  Cabello,  a  venomous  reptile,  notire  of  16 
Coal,  anthracite,  used  for  baking  bricks  331 
Cochineal,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Spain  280 
^Cockroaches,  recipe  for  destroying  7 
Cocoons  of  silk,  purchased  in  Baltimore  339 
Coffee,  French  preparation  of  379 
Coinage  at  the  U.  S.  Alint  280 
Cold  and  sore  throat,  remedy  for  238 
Cohnan,  Henry,  account  of  his  premium   crop  of  ruta 
baga  284  ;  his  observations  on  tlie  dairy  321 ;  his  cre- 
scent hoe  410 
Colonus,  his  communication  concerning  milch  cows  267 
Columella,  his  remarks  on  Col.  Jaqucs'  Stock  Farm  2SG 
Coffee,  rules  for  making  8 ;  useful  effects  of  360 
Coffin,  Sir  Isaac,  his  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  Pres.  Mass. 

Hort.  Soc.  347 
Cold,  treatment  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  43 
Combustion,  spontaneous  42;  instance  of  379 
Comfort,  notice  of  133 
Compost  manure,  how  made  6G,  93 
Conductors  of  lightning,  painting  of  289;  see  alsb  light- 
ning rods. 
Consuinplion,  cure  for  325 

Consumption,  cured  by  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  235 
Cook,  Z.  jr.,  his  address  to  the   Mass.  Hort.   Soc.  187, 

195,  203,  211 
Cooking  grates  for  cooking  by  anthracite  coal  69 
Copperas,    manufactured    in    Hubardston    139,  227;  in 
Tcmpleton  380 ;  a  solution  of,  as  a  steep  for  seed  corn, 
314,  323,  337,  366 
Corn,   large    crops   of,  raised   on  Turkey  bog  42, 100  ; 

Chinese,  notice  of  355  ;  see  farther  Indian  corn. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  milk  an  antidote  for  51 
Corse,  Henry,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  present  of  fruit  trees, 

&c,  to  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  329 
Cotton  goods,  American,  exported  to  Calcutta  115,  116  ; 

cargoes  of,  arriving  from  the  southward  325 
Countryman,  a,  his  remarks  on  Farming  operations  233; 

his  inquiries  concerning  bees  283 
Cow,  a  good,  owned  by  Mr  Chase  206  ;  Chinese,  notice 
of  250;  spayed,  notice  of  305;  a  prolific  315;  on    the 
management  of  246  ;    inquiry  concerning    259,    207, 
337  ;  benefited  by  currying  365 
Cow  keeping  in  Holland,  &c,  25 

Cows,   notice  of  profitable,   exhibited  at  Hartford  172; 
milch,  remarks  on  365  ;  their  character  and  condition 
245 
Cranberries,   how   cultivated  by  Capt.   Hall  137 ;    400 
bushels  of,  raised  by  Mr  Haydenl33;  remarks  on, 
from  the  Genesee  Farmer  251 
Cran.slnn,  J.  on  an  insect  found  on  peach  trees  393 
Crops,  in  England  165 

Cr'oup,   recipe   for  45;  causes  and   prevention   of  155; 
Crows,  notices  of  their  habits,  propensities,  &c,  146 
Cream,  the   cause  of  its  collecting  on  the   surface  of 

milk  407 
Cucumbers,  different  opinions  respecting,  as  an  article  of 
diet  30;  noiice  of  lai-ge  ones  107, 131, 172  ;  grown  in 
hollowed  turnips  270;  notice  of  early  310;  i-emarks 
on  their  culture  333 
Cultivator,  on  the  Napoleon  and  Passe  Colmar  Pears  105; 
on  grafting  the  gr-ape  343  ;  on  the  destruction  of  birds. 


333. 

Curculio,  notices  of,  by  Mr  Hildrcth  82  ;  by  Mr  Kirt- 
lanJ  153;  by  J.  Cranston,  and  by  the  Editor  ?93;  by 
D.  T.  413 

Currant  wine,  Mr  Pomeroy's  remarks  on  its  manufac- 
ture 402;  romarkson,  by  J.  Hawley  404 

Curtis,  C,  his  remarks  on  preserving  sweet  potatoes,  ap- 
ples and  squashes  394 

Cuts  with  an  edge-tool,  remedy  for  27 

Cultin"  instruments,  means  of  giving  a  fine  edge  to 
277° 

Cow  cabbage,  notice  of  233 

Custard  apple,  fruit  of,  presented  to. Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  by 
W.  D.  Hammond,  Esq.  348 

Dairies,  Dutch,  their  cleanliness,  &c  85 

Dairy,  the,  Mr  Colman's  remarks  on  321 


Dandelion,  coffee,  how  made  from  237  ;  remarks  on 

culture  and  uses  310,  325  ;  niarniiioth,  notice  of  3'<- 
Dark  day,  the,  observations  on  204 
Davis,  Gideon,  on  trimming  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  340 
Davis,  Seth,  his  remar-ks  on  Leghorn  wheats,  on  keeping 

mice  from  peach  trees,  and  pruning  peach  trees  27 1 
Dearborn,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  his  comnrunication  ielali\r 
to  scions,  grape  vines,  &c,  sent  to  tire  Horticultrir.il 
Society,  Paris  2ft  ;  on  double  flowers,  &c  23  ;  on  tlio 
culture  of  roses  33  ;  on  the  cultivation  of  silk  28,  57  : 
his  translation  of  several  extracts  from  the  Annals  IJ- 
Horticulture,  on  Manures,  the  Chinese  Muiberry,  iic. 
106;  and  metboil  of  increasing  the  size  of  'lruit». 
129;  a  method  of  making  camellias  produce  seeds. 
129;  a  method  of  accelerating  the  maturity  of  melorip 
125;  notice  of  his  Centennial  Address  158;  on  new 
kinds  of  pears  169;  on  a  method  of  destroying  weeds 
which  grow-  between  paving  stones,  &c  1G9 ;  on  the 
science  and  literature  of  horticulture  180;  his  trans- 
lation of  M.  Filippar's  Agronomical  Journey  in  Eng- 
land 180 ;  on  depredations  on  fruit  gardens  and  orchardf, 
and  the  utility  of  fruit  for  preserving  health  188;  Iris 
notices  of  pr-oceedings  of  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  282  ;  lli^ 
translation  of  Professor  Poiteau's  remarks  on  fruit 
trees  297 ;  letter  to,  from  Sheldon  Norton  305  ;  his 
remarks  on  Mr  Corse,  Mrs  Griffith,  and  several  other 
cultivator's,  &c  330 
Debt,  disadvantages  of  216 
Definitions,  new  400 
Diamond,  history  of  328 

Digestion  impeded  by  drinking  drams  after  eating  C8 
Dog,  remarkable  anecdote  of  17G;  made   to   turn  ma- 

chiner-y  307 
Door  plates,  transparent,  used  in  Philadelphia  323 
Dorchester,  comnrunication  by  137 
Downer,  S.,  his  remarks  on  grafting  grape  vines  289 
Drought,  severe  in  the  Soutlrern  Stales,  and  at  the  same 

time  much  rain  in  New  England  80 
Drown,   Dr  Solomon,  his  notices  of  Guano,  a   sort  ol 
manui'e  130;  his  address  delivered  before  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragenrent  of  Industry  401 
notice  of  his  lectures  415 
Drowning,  treatment  of    those  apparently  dead  by  43 
Drunkenness,  evils  attending  24,  299,  323,  325 

D.  T.  on  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  51. 
D'Thury,    Vicomle    Hericourt,    his    letter    to    General 

Dearborn,  with  a  present  of  the  Annals  of  the  Horti- 

criltural  Society  at  Paris,  his  own  works  &c.  89. 
Ducks,  how  raised,  &c,  334  ;  their  uses  as  vermin  pick- 

ei^  334. 
Dysentery,  rules  for  avoiding  5.9: 
Dyspepsia,  riding  recommended  for  389. 
Dyspepsia-bread,  recipe  for  making  27. 
Dyspeptic  Monitor,  notice  of  51. 
Early  rising,  recommended  133. 
Earths,  found  in  vegetables  177. 
Echassery,  a  pear,  description  of  140. 
Econonry,  to  be   taught  children  13  ;  remarks   on  229, 

335,  328. 
Education,  early,  remarks  on  163. 
Eel,  gigantic,  in  New  South  Wales  240.  ^ 

Eggs,  how  preserved  341. 

E.  L.,  his  remarks  on  Mangel  Wurtzel'and  Ruta  Daga 
373. 

Elder-berry  syrup,  recipe  for  89. 

Elder  leaves,  round  the    roots  of  peach    trees,  destroy 

worms  43. 
Elephants,  notices  of  352. 

Ellsworth,  Jose|)h,  bis  queries  concerning  fruit  trees  10. 
Elwyu,  J.  L.  observations   on  glanders   in  horses  185  : 

on  gr-asses,  &c.  262. 
Errata,  liability  of  printers  to  104. 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  officers  of  91. 
Evil,  begini'iiigs  of,  to  be  avoided  9G. 
Ewes  with  lamb,  que  re  whetherturnip?  are  injurious  to  35. 
Fall  sowirrg  of  some  sorts  of  seeds,  recommended  62. 
Fakir's,  devotees  in  Calcutta,  anecdotes  of  40. 
Faldermann,  F.  Esq.    CuralO"  of  the    Imperial   Botani* 

Garden  at  St  Petersburg,  his  letter  to  Gen.  De.u'bom 

169. 
Farcy,  a  disease  in  horses  4. 
Farmers,  prospects  of  American  338. 
Farmer,  a  scientilicon  boiled  food  for  fattening  hogs  353. 
Farmer,   a,  on  the  medical  virtues  of  water  36  ;  on  the 

Napoleon  and  Passe   Colmar  pears  38,  41 ;  on  lime  a« 

a  manure  76  ;  signs  of  a  good  one  83. 
Farmer   a  New  York,  on  the   culture  of  wheat  185;  a 

Roxbury,  on  the  season  350. 
Farmer,  a  small,  on  the  examination  of  fai'ms  186,  206. 
Farmer's  work    for   Sepleriibcr    54  ;  for    February  2.38, 

24G;  for  March  261;  for    April   294,   302;    for  May 

326,  342  ;  for  June  365,  374,  332,  390  ;    for  July  ■114, 


INDEX. 


Farmers,  politics  for  2J1,  249,  257,  2(i.-). 

Farms,  liesciiptioii  of,  and  moJe  of  culture  recommend- 
ed 49  ;  siii'ill,  recomiueiided  65,  7t> ;  remarks  oti  the 
examination  of  1?(>. 

Farming  opcru;iun$,   remarks  on,    liy  •  A  Countryman' 

a33. 

"Farrier,  Farmer's,  notice  of  366. 
Favors  fiom  friends  *382. 
Female  dress,  remarks  on  59. 

Fences,  live,  rccoiumended  162;  posls  for,  rendered  du- 
rable by  tilling  holes  in  witli  salt  I'.ll ;  iibservations 
on  by  "Dr  l^lmrtlcfl'  22S,-'275;  by  W.  Kenrick  258; 
Mr  Kirk's  letter  (o  Dr  Shurtlclf  concernmg  267  ;  re- 
marks on,  by  tbe  Editor  302 ;  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  locust  tree  for  307. 

Ferry,  H.  bis  queries  concerning  a  kind  of  lice  found  on 
Indian  corn  11. 

Fieblpiths,  remarks  on  3S9. 

Figs,  grown  in  Long  Island  116. 

Fire  wood,  economy  in  the  use  of  23? 

T\<\>,  live,  bnw  to  convey  235;  holes  In  the  ice  of 
ponds  should  be  broken  for,  in  winter  825  ;  lecundity 
of  357. 

Fiske,  0.  on  an  insect  which  inlesls  poar  trees  35. 

Flax,  notice  of  two  crops  oi  the  same  season  221  ;  obser- 
vations on  its  culture,  manufacture,  &c.  23o ;  how 
cultivated  \vilh  carrots  269  ;  on  spinning  by  machine- 
ry 269. 

FUx  seed,  12  yoars  old,  produced  a  large  crop  85. 

Flowers,  exhibitions  of  86,  150. 

Floy,  Michael,  his  descriptions  of  Trees  and  shrubs, 
producing  a  succession  of  flowers,  &c.  74,  84, 92. 

Food  for  man,  expense  of  3G0. 

Fosdick,  David,  fine  grapes  raised  by  54. 

Foster,  Festus,  extracts  from  his  address  before  the  H. 
F.  &.  H.  Agricultural  Society. 

Foster,  Gideon,  account  of  his  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel 
234. 

Fowler,  James,  his  mode  of  reclaiming  wet  meadows  61. 

Fowls,  sometimes  useful  in  gardens  by  destroying  insects, 
&c.  1  ;  remarks  on  their  mischievous  propensities,  by 
Mr  Ballard  18;  should  be  kept  by  every  man  who 
keeps  a  pig  75  ;  laltened  with  potatoes  and  meal  222; 
see  also  poultry  293  ;  insects  which  infest  323. 

Fowl  Meadow  Grass,  remarks  on,  by  Mr  Lowell  342. 

France,  domestic  industry  in  192. 

Franklin,  anecdotes  of  SO  2^8  ;  his  introduction  of  broom- 
corn  and  yellow  willow  203. 

Free  martin,  a  kind  of  barren  heifer,  remarks  on  13. 

Friday,  not  an  unlucky  day  56. 

Friend  to  Industry,  on  the  culture  of  silk  229. 

Frog  market  at  Brussels,  notice  of  56. 

I'rost,  early  84. 

Fruit  stealing,  notice  of  94. 

Fruits,  list  of  reqiiested  10;  to  be  faund  in  the  Xew 
American  G.irdener  10  ;  queries  concerning,  by  Mr 
Ellsworth  10;  sample  of,  exhibited  by  S.  G.  Perkins 
19 ;  remarks  on  new  kinds  of,  by  '  a  Looker  On'  88  ; 
list  of  by  Looker  On  113  ;  a  method  of  increasing  the 
size  of  r29  ;  on  iheir  utility  for  preserving  health  183  ; 
method  of  preserving  3S8  ;  fallen  and  decayed  should 
be  gathered  and  given  to  swine  410. 

Fruit  trees,  packing  of,  for  exportation  67  ;  Mr  Buel's 
remarks  on  diseases  in  177  ;  bark  pealed  from,  by 
calves  213,  219;  on  pruning  262;  extr.icis  from  a 
lecture  on,  by  Professor  Poiteau  297  ;  on  trimming  the 
roots  of  349  ;  on  the  best  mode  of  planting  361  ;  should 
not  be  suffered  to  be,ii  fruit  too  early  365 ;  on  cover- 
ing the  naked  branches  of  with  new  wood  382  ;  Chi- 
nese method  of  propagating  394  ;  a  new,  beautiful  and 
valuable,  from  J.  Winship  to  J.  S.  Skinner  326  ;  rem- 
edy for,  when  wounded  402. 

Game,  dead,  mo'le  of  preserving  77. 

Gardener's  work  for  February  238;  for  March  270;  for 
April  309;  for  May  333. 

Gardens,  remarks  on  230,  317,  348. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  Dr,  admonitory  sentence  by  203. 

tiarland,  David  S.,  his  remarks  on  hemp  354. 

G.  B.  P.  on  preserving  turnips  from  the  fly  321. 

G.  D.  A.  his  remarks  on  the  lupin  81. 

Geese,  how  to  choose  in  market  222  ;  remarks  on  breed- 
ing, rearing,  &c.  341.  I 

Geology,  recommendations  and  notices  of  141. 

Glanders  in  horses,  queries  concerning,  and  reply  to  174 
Mr  Elwyn's  observations  185. 

Gold,  North  Carolina,  quantity  of  coined  235. 

Gold  mines,  Jlecklenburg  163. 

Gombo,  a  West  India  dish,  how  made  73, 

Goose,  wild,  curious  fact  concerning  176. 

Gooseberry  bush,  a  profitable,  owned  by  Dr.  S.  A 
Shurtlell  7 ;  how  preserved  fr»m  insects  379. 


Gooseberries,  exhibited  by  Mr  Scavcr  and  Mr  Walker  6  ; 
new  varieties  of,  leinarka  on  41 ;  method  of  p'cserv- 
ing  410. 
Gorric,   A.   on   preserving   tender   plants  in  wintei  by 

spring  water  86. 
Goslings  destroyed  by  thunder  365 
Grafted  trees,  directions  concerning  405. 
Grafting,  a   mode  of,  practised   in  the    East  Indies  106  ; 
improvement  in  by  Dr  Shurtlcfl'186  ;  new  mode  of.by 
Culvin  242  ;  the  grape  vine,  remarks  on  243,  '2.S9. 
Grain,  coaise,  should  not  be  distilled,  but  given  to  stocJ< 

191. 
Grapes,  fine,  presented  Mass,  Hor.  Soc.  by  Dr  Austin 
47  ;  raised  by  Mr  Fosdick  69  ;  by  Mr  Haggerslon  54  ; 
by  Mr  Phinney  63,  102;  cultivated  in  Nantucket  in 
considerable  quantities  69  ;  exhibited  by  Rev.  G.  B. 
Pcrrv  78;  by  Dr  Williams  78  ;  by  Mr  A.  Perry  78; 
by  Mr  Fosdick  78,  110;  Mr  Sellars  86  ;  R.  Manniiig 
86;  Messrs  Winships  86,  95;  Mr  Haskins  95;  Mr 
Phipps  9.5,  110;  N.  Seaver  93;  Mr  Penniman  102  ; 
Mr  Cook  102;  Capt.  Uranl02;  Col.  Gibbsl02;  Mr 
Haggerston  102;  Mr  Downer  110,  119;  Mr  Adlum 
119  ;  Mr  E.  M.  Richards  119  ;  Mr  Russell  142  ;  great 
quantity  ol,  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  168; 
how  cultivated  at  F'onlainbleau  168  ;  how  to  prevent 
the  rot  or  mildew  of  172;  large  quantity  raised  near 
Philadelphia  172  ;  Major  Long's  notices  of,  and  inqui- 
ries concerning  266;  remarks  on  planting  348;  on 
preserving  after  they  are  taken  from  the  vines  413. 

the  Isabella,  notices  of  fine,  107,  IIG;  the  Bcup- 

pernong,  remarks  on  163 

Gr,ipe  vines,  successfully  cultivated,  by  Mr  Loubat  102  ; 
new  varieties  of,  by  Mr  Tidd  210  ;  on  grafting  243, 
289;  Mr  Bonsall's  remarks  on  their  culture  307,315; 
planting  of,  in  yards,  recommended  355  ;  how  propa- 
gated by  Mr  Longworth  355  ;  remarkable,  by  Mr 
Willis  397. 

Grasses,  remarks  on,  by  J.  Lowell,  Esq.  242  ;  by  J.  L. 
Elwyn  202. 

Grass  grounds,  remarks  on  top  dressing  of  234. 

Greece,  a  model  farm  established  in  153. 

Green  ci'ops  for  manure,  premium  received  for,  by  Mr 
B  u  c  limi  I  ^I^  1  . 

Green,  Roland,  his  remarks  on  the  season  322. 

Griffith,  Mrs  Mary,  her  letters  to  Dr  Thachcr  on  bees 
201;  her  letter  to  Gen.  Dearboin,  with  a  book  on 
horticulture  &c.  330  ;  extracts  from  her  work  entitled 
Our  Neighborhood  396. 

Guano,  a  new  kind  of  manure,  notices  of  54,  129. 

G.  W.  B.  on  raising  holly  plants  202. 

Gypsum,  history  and  uses  of  309  ;  found  useful  near  the 
ocean, 387. 

H.  his  request  for  information  relative  to  reclaiming  lands 
2:33 

Uriblt,  power  ol  352 

Habits  of  indolence  and  excess  which  often  cause  ruin 
attributed  to  hard  study  155 

Hair  of  children  should  be  cut  short  67 

Hale,  Mr  report  on  his  pump  132 

Hamilton,  Dr,  anecdo'e  of  80 

Hams,  how  made  and  preserved  324  ;  b^st  preserved  in 
charcoal  355 

Hanging,  treatment  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  43 

Harris,  Dr  T.  W.  his  communication  to  Mass.  Hort. 
Soc.  on  several  sorts  of  insects  1  ;  his  remarks  on  the 
Free  Martin  61 

Harrow,  an  improved  by  Capt.  Chandler,  notice  of  198 

Harrow  teeth  of  Dr  Nichols,  report  on  132 

Harvesting  grain,  observations  on  414 

Hats,  patent  for  an  improvement  in  199 

Hay,  Salt,  inquiry  concerning  210  ;  answer  to  .^aid  inquiry 
220  ;  remarks  on  by  Schoosett  233  ;  by  L.  Capen, 

Haj'making,  lemarks  on  398 

Hedges,  remarks  on  the  construction  ol  by  Dr  ShutUeff 
"209  ;  see  further  fences,  live 

Heifer,  a  large  190 

Hemp,  remarks  on  the  culture  and  management  of  354  ; 
a  company  formed  for  tVie  cultivation  of  391 

Herbemont  Mrs  N.  on  the  culture  and  cooking  of 
peaches  162 

Herbs,  directions  for  gathering  and  preserving  31 

Hildreth,  Rev.  H.  extracts  from  a  work  published  bv 
158  ' 

Hildreth,  S.  P.  his  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  with  « 
drawing  and  description  of  a  new  kind  of  pear  &c. 
82;  on  the  curculio  82  ;  a  second  letter  from,  with  a 
promise  of  scions,  seeds,  &e.  170  ;  his  letter  accompa- 
nying a  package  of  seed  fee.  232  ;  seed  and  scions  pre- 
sented by  346 

Hoeing  remarks  on  .374 

Hogs,  notices  of  huge  107,  118, 174, 190,  231,  341 


Hogs  haslet,  family  poisoned  by  eatinrr2i9 

Hogsty,  di.sgraced  by  a  drunkard  416° 

Holly  plants,  liow  raised  202 

Honey  e.xliihition  of  by  Mr  How  6;  by  Mr  Rogers, 
lo;  by  .Mr  I'rmce,  with  remarks  on  by  E.  1*.  19-  ob- 
servations on  by  A  W-anderei  58,  110  ;  cure  for  the 
gravel  2.S0 

Hops,  injured  by  a  gale  03  ;  quantity  inspected  in 
Albany  250 

Horn,  t  useiul  manure  for  wheal  204 

Horse  manure,  query  concerning  its  use  250 

Horses,  diseases  of  412;  indications  of  old  age  in  4; 
uses  of  the  lips  of  4  ;  disease  of  the  teeth  in  12  ;  of  th« 
tongue  12;  canker  and  wounds  in  the  mouth  12;  for 
curing  slabbering  in  42;  scratches  in  85;  ringbone 
and  spavin  in  124;  directions  for  wateiing  and  feeding 
172;  recipe  fur  when  healed  172;  Arabian  transported 
to  Washington  172;  for  the  glanders  in  174,  195; 
B.'s  inquiry  respecting  a  swelling  in  234,253;  cure 
for  sore  mouths  in  243  ;  remedy  for  heaves  in  324  ; 
remarks  on  lauipas  in  365 

Horticultural  Festival,  at  Albany,  notice  of  66;  of  Mass. 
Hor.  Soc.  70  ;  at  N.  York  78 

Horticultural  Society  of  Mass.  proceedings  of  6,  14,  18, 
30,  38,  46,  54,  62,  78,  89,  94,  102,  110,  118,  126,  134, 
142,  150,  L';8,  166,  282,  290,  302,  305,  322,329,346. 
3C2,  371,  378,  3S2,  385,  403,  410  ;  Premiums  awarded 
by  170,  353  ;  Premiums  offered  by  318 

HcTticultuial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  notices  of  ex- 
hibitions of  308,397  ;  report  of  a  Com.  of  on  the  Bar- 
tram  Botanic  Garden  388 

Horticultural  Society  of  London,  notice  of  vegetables  ex- 
hibited at  142 

of  Rensselaer  County  officers  of  173. 

Charleston  S.  C.  173 

Hosack,  Dr,  his  letter  with  a  donation  of  books  to  Mass. 
Hor.  Soc  282 

Hot-bed,  how  made  270,  317 

Hot  house  furnaces,  directions  for  managing  197 

Hot  water,  Mr  Perkins'  mode  of  heating  hot  houses 
with  362,  378 

Houghton,  Abel,  his  mode  of  raising  sweet  potatoes  94 

Housekeepers,  items  for  64 

Howard,  Sanford,  his  remarks  on  winter  butler,  and 
short  horned  cattle  337 

Hubbard,  Dea.  Thomas,  report  on  his  farm  1S2 

Husbandry,  general  principles  of  44 

Hyde  Park  mansion  house,  and  estate  belonging  to 
Dr  Hosack,  notices    of  148,  156 

Hydrophobia,  cured  by  chlorine  36;  notice  of  death 
caused  by  72;  cured  by  Mercurial  ointment,  with 
friction  150;  horrible  case  of  157  ;  further  noUces  of  399 

Hypochondriacs,  remavKS  addressed  to  255 

Iceboxes,  how  made  179 

Ice  hiiuses,  their  use  &c.  20 

Ichneumon  llordei,  an  insect,  Dr  Harris's  romarks 
on  3 

Iceland,  character  of  tlie  natives  of  &c.  244,  264 

Idiot,  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  habit  in  256 

Improvements,  facts  relative  to  the  slowness  of  mankind 
to  adopt  Ihi-m  61 ;  inanifeatcd  in  Rochester.  State  ot 
N.  York,  413 

India  rubber,  spun  into  threads  &c.  229;  falsi  conse- 
quencG  of  swallowing  323 

Indian  corn,  notice  of  insects  which  prey  on  11 ;  direc- 
tions relative  to  harvesting  of  &c.  54  ;  varieties  ol 
presented  Vlass.  Hor.  Soc.  by  Capt.  Chandler,  54; 
roots  of  thought  to  vxhaust  the  sol  after  the  crop  ie 
gathered  85;  great  growth  of  126;  loss  by  attempting 
to  cultivate  in  France  112;  introduced  into  England 
by  Cobbett,  failure  of  155  ;  planting  of  on  greensward 
266  ;  remarks  on  its  culture  by  B.  281 ;  on  selecting 
the  be.st   ears  for  seeds  285 

Inquirer,  his  remarks  on  the  importance  of  giving  the 
botaonical  names  of  grusses  &c.  234 

Inleinperancc,  woes  of  168  ;  notices  of  its  cfTects  205  , 
evils  resulting  from  400,  408 

Internal  improvement,  sums  expended  for  by  govern- 
ment 235  * 

Ink,  sympathetic,  how  made  304 

Insect  Architecture  20,  26 

Insects,  several  sorts  of,  Dr  Harris,  communication  coa- 
cerning  1  ;  in  peach  trees  to  destroy  5,  125 

Hessian  fly,  and  an  insect  that  preys  on  it  9  ;  on  Indian 
corn,  notice  of  11;  deslructi%'«  1»  seed  corn  in  Nevi 
Hampshire  17;  remarks  on  their  archilesture,  uses, 
properties  &c.  20  ;  new  kird  of  found  in  wheat  21  ; 
voracity  of  37;  on  fruit  trees  177,  178  ;  in  cattle  258; 
259  ;  that  attacks  turnips,  how  guarded  against  321  ; 
which  infect  fowls  323;  destroyed  by  chicken?  96&; 
by  tobacco  liquid  365  ;  by  charcoal  dust  1, 
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great  crops  of  by  J.  Calkin,  291  :  on  steeping  seeds  of  i" 
a  solurion  of  copperas  314,  326,  337,  366  ;  remarlcs  on 
its  culture  by  the  Editor  326,  346;  by  A.  K.  345; 
how  i:nproved  by  crossing  319  ;  seed  of  in  planting 
should  not  be  spread  355  ;  how  preserved  against  the 
grub  worm  366  ;  seed  of  prepared  in  tai-  370  ;  should 
be  hoed  without  hilling  374;  remarks  on  its  culture  by 
B.  393 

Indigo,  a  substitute  for  invented  in  France  357 

J.  A.  on  the  season  at  Cincinnati  &c.  10 

Jaques,  Col.  notices  of  his  proposed  Stock  Farm  270, 
286 

Jarvis,  Edward,  his  communication  respecting  two  crops 
of  flax  from  the  aame  lield  the  same  season  221 

Jarvis,  Charles,  his  statement  relative  to  Garden  seeds, 
and  the  performance  of  labor  without  ardent  spirits 
149 

J.  B.  his  inquiry  respecting  flowing  fresh  meadows  210 

Jenkins,  L.  his  communication  respecting  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  &c.  314 

J.  M.  G.  on  domestic  wines  9 

J.  M.  I.  on  new  varieties  ofgooseberrie9  41 

J.  N.  H.  his  communication  on  giving  descriptions  of 
faims  &c.  49 

Jasmine,  yellow  flowers  of,  a  child  poisoned  by  339 

Johnson,  S.  B.  notice  of  his  productive  plum  tree  118 

Journal  of  Health,  notice  of  158 

J.  S.  on  applying  a  solution  of  salt  to  the  roots  of  trees  18 

J.  T.  his  remarks  on  bees  407 

K.  his  recipe  for  heaves  in  horses  324 

Kenrick,  J.  on  leaves  for  manure  340 

Kenrick,  Wm.  his  remarks  on  live  fences  258  ;  on  canker 
worms  275 

Kirtland,  Jared  P.  his  remarks  on  the  curculio,  diseased 
pear  trees  &c.  153 

Knight,  T.  A.  Esq.  his  letter  to  Hon.  John  Lowell,  17  ; 
his  remarks  on  fermenting  cider  17;  on  the  culture 
of  potato  213 ;  on  the  means  of  giving  a  fine 
edge  to  cutting  instruments  277 

Labor  and  study,  union  of  recomended  232 

Ladies,  married,  maxims  for  48  ;  best  cosmetic  for  243 

Lambs,  shearing  of  recommended  170 

Lamp,  economical,  notice  of  179 

Lampas  in  horses,  remarks  on  365 

Linilreth,  H.  and  C.  notice  of  their  nurseries  and  garden 
358 

Lard  used  in  lamps  139 

L.  C.  on  erecting  a  wind  mill  in  South  Boston  337 

Lead,  a  cheap  covering  for  houses  16 

Leather,  sole  manufactmed  by  Mr    Tufts  211 

Leaves  fallen,  uses  of  for  manure,  hot  beds  &c.  142, 
150,  340 

Leghorn  wheat,  remarks   on  by  Mr  Davis,  274 

Lentils,  presented  to  Ma5s.  llor.  Soc.  by  Dr  Lieber, 
347  ;  description  of,  and  their  uses  362 

Lice  in  cattle,  remarks  on,  and  remedies  for  258,  286 

Life,  requisites  for  its  happiness  53 ;  inquiry  con- 
cerning 80 

Lightning,  recovery  from  apparent  death  by,  43  ;  death 
by,  and  caution  (•onceining64 

Lightning  rods,  known  in  Lombardy  from  time  immemorial 
5;    mode  for  adjusting  19,  412  ,  on  paintingof  &c.  289 

Lime,  its  importance  as  a  manure,  particularly  in  wheat 
crops  76;  on  its  uses  and  application  369 

Lincoln,  Gov.  noiice  of  his  improved  breed  of  cattle  214  ; 
his  communication  respecting  flooding  meadow  lands, 
and  preventing  fruit  trees  from  being  peeled  by  calves 
219  ;  on  a  proposed  stock  farm  270 

Liquid  nianur-e,  notice  of  83' 

Little,  Messrs  Tristram  and  Hcnr'y,  notice  of  their 
premium  crop  of  spring  wheat  260 

Live  fences,  remarks  on  by  Dr  Shurtleff',  209,  273  ;  by 
W .  Kenrick,  238 

Live  oak,  remarks  on  its  cultivation  235 

Lobelia  infl.ita,  the  cause  of  poisonous  cheese  51 

Local   attachment,  causes  of  &c.  75 

Lock  jaw,  remedy  for  125 

Locust  tree,  queries  concerning  by  Mr  Abel,  17;  re- 
marks on  by  the  Editor  17  ;  preserved  by  Mr  Bacon, 
against  worms,  by  white  washing,  and  the  application 
of  lime  about  their  roots  18 ;  report  on  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin  Agricul- 
tural Society  236 ;  by  Mass.  Agr-.  Soc.  292 ;  how 
cultivated  by  Mr  Buckminster,  293,  365 ;  objections 
to  it)  use  for  live  fences  307 

Longevity,  indications  of  68;  of  Henry  .Tenkins,  notice  of 
77;  ofdifl'erent  animals  157  ;  several  instances  of  285,, 
323,  392 

Looker  on,  his  list  of  valuable  fruits  113 

Lowell,  John,  Esq.  on  Ihe  Napoleon  and  Pas5e  Colmar 
Pears  50,  74  ;  on  gr-asses  242 ;  on  the  use  of  bones  lor 
manure  245 


Lowell,  town,  great  growth  of  307  ;  companies  in  310 
Lucerne  grass,  notices  of  243,  285,  326,  342,  365 
Lurrjber  great  quantities  of  shipped  from   Maine  to  the 

South  64 
Lupin  tire,  observations  on  81 
Lupirras    Polyphyllus,    a    new    plant    introduced    into 

France  169 
M.  orr  Major  Long's  Grape  266 ;  notice  of  grafts  sent  by 

toM.  H.   S.  290;  on  the   best  mode  of  plantine  fruit 

trses  261 
Machine  for  making  crackers,  pilot  bread,  &c  83 ;   for 

forming  boot  tops   132  ;    for  manufacturing  wrought 

nails  344  ;  lor  planing,  graving,  and  tonguing  boards 

Madder,  barilla  and  woad,  query  relative  to  their  culture 
219 

Magnolia,  several  species  of,  remarks  on  by  Mr  Prince 
137 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  roots  of  a  substitute  for  malt  45  ;  its 
advantages  over  Swedish  tur  nip  222  ;  injurious  to  milch 
cows  321  ;  Mr  Foster's  crop  of  284,  373 

Mania  e  pota,  case  of  116 

Manufactur-es,  in  Greene  county  205  ;  in  New  York  235  ; 
in  Philadelphia  239  ;  in  Egypt  265 

Manure,  magazines  of  in  swarrrps,  ponds,  ditches,  &c  38  ; 
how  obtained  from  peat  46  ;  notice  of  a  new  kind  of 
called  Guano  54;  mode  of  collecting  in  compost  (ii6, 
93;  manure,  liquid,  remarks  on  83;  peat  ashea  said 
to  be  useful  for  139;  fallen  leaves  recommended  for 
142,  150,  350;  Mr  Buel's  remarks  on  178;  bones 
grorrnd  for  recommended  197,  245  ;  green  crops  turned 
in  for  292 ;  bog  meadows  for  292 ;  should  be  put  into 
the  ground  in  the  spring  364 ;  calcareous,  renrarks  on 
369 

Mariner's  Slietches  40 

Martin,  Plon.  Wheeler,  his  notices  of  the  dark  day  in 
1780,  arrd  remarkable  seasons  204 

Mattrasses,  made  of  moss  240 

Meadows,  fresh,  inquiries  concerning  flooding  of  210 ; 
answer  to  those  inquiries,  stating  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  flooding  meadow  land  219 

Meadow,  wet,  how  reclaimed  by  Mr  Fov;ler  13 

Mead,  R.  K.,  on  the  uses  of  leaves  for  manure  340 

Mechanics,  remarks  on  5  ;  and  workmen,  hints  to  from 
the  Journal  of  Health  56 

Melon  from  Spain  134 

Melons,  how  to  accelerate  the  maturity  of  129;  remarks 
on  their  cultivation  333 ;  maturity  of  accelerated  by 
charcoal  367 

Mercantile  business,  directions  from  a  parent  to  his  son 
concer-nirrg  56 

Merrimack  manufacturing  company,  notice  of  160 

.Mezzotinto,  when  invented  .341 

Milch  cows,  remarks  on  their  quaUties,  conditions,  &c, 
245 

Mildew  on  peach  trees,  &c,  how  prevented  365 

Militia,  thoughts  on  88 

Militia  titles,  fondness  of  Americans  for  200 

Milk,  how  prevented  from  becoming  sour  272 

Milk  pans,,  properties  of,  and  stone  ware  recommended 
for  76 

-Mirra,  General,  providential  escape  of  368 

Mines  and  minerals  in  Vermont  319 

Molasses,  from  sweet  apples  45 ;  how  prepared  for 
preserving  fruit  46 

Mornus,  his  remarks  on  carrots  as  food  for  horses  290 

Monkey,  anecdote  of  416 

Moonlight  injurious  to  the  eyes  75 

Morning  Air,  good  qualities  of  380 

Morlgrrges,  remarks  on,  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Allen  372 

Mother!,  hints  to,  relative  to  the  management  of  chil- 
dren 32,  48,  120 

Mulberry  tree,  Chinese,  when  introduced  into  Priirce's 
collection  1 1  ;  propagated  and  highly  approved  of  in 
the  south  of  France  24;  remarks  on  its  uses  and  cul- 
ture, by  M.  Perrottet  28,  106;  farmers  advised  to 
plant  336 

Musqurtoes,  prevention  of  43,  395 

Mustaches,  ridiculed  368 

Natural  History,  importance  of  the  science  of  301 

Natirral  Scenery,  remarks  on  278 

Navarino  hats,  manufacture  of  208 

Nectarines,  exhibited  78 

Nettle,  utility  of  206 

New  Zealand,  notices  of  112 ;  New  Zealaird  flax, 
str-ength  of  238 

Newport  .Almshouse  Farm,  pr'oduct  of  85 

New  Yor-k„slatislica!  fiicts  concerning  174 

Nitre,  solution  of,  useful  in  watering  carnations  15 

Northwood,  observations  by  36 

Norton,  Sheldon,  his  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn  305 

Novus  Stricter,  his  remarks  on  wild  rice  273 


Nuttall,  Thomas,  notices  of  his  tour  through  parts  oftho 
Southern  States  1 

Oak  wood,  not  so  durable  as  chesnut  68 

Oats,  best  way  of  harvesting  365 

Observator,  his  notices  of  the  Euonymous  atropurpureus 
161 

October,  Gardener's  work  to  be  done  in  93 

Oflicer,  wounded,  anecdote  of  256 

Oil  of  sunflower,  notices  of  96,  153  ;  of  olives,  a  reme- 
dy for  stings  and  bruises  107  ;  adulteration  of  sperm 
109;  how  purified  184 

Onions,  accouiit  oi;-  Mr^  Perkins'  prenrium  crop  of  285 

Onion,  magic,  tree  or  top,  notices  of  182 

Orange  Farm,  notices  of  improvements  in  358 

Orange,  the  blood  339,  350 

Orchard  grass,  Mr  Lowell's  remarks  on  242 

Orchardist,  an,  remarks  and  queries  by  14 

Orchards,  statute  against  tresspassers  on  101;  premiums 
clainred  for  from  Middlesex  Agr.  Soc.   190 

Ourang  Outang  373 

Our  Is'eigbborhood,  a  work  by  Mrs  Griffith,  extracts  from 
398 

Over  feeding,  disadvarrtages  of  136 

Oxen,  at  Concord  Cattle  Show,  extraordinary  strength, 
of  123  ;  notices  of  large  207,  215,  293 

Ox's  gall  will  set  colors  75 

Oyster  shells,  ground,  and  bone  manure   197" 

Pa>ony  tree,  notice  of  a  fine  specimen  of  366 

Paint,  cheap,  notice  of  367 

Palm  leaf  Hats,  notice  of  the  manufacture  of  211,  333' 

Parents,  ma.-sims  for  128 

Parkhurst,  notices  of  his  seed  establishment  230,  231 

Parsley,  its  culture  recommended  333" 

Parsnips,  how  gathered  and  secured  93  ;  great  yield  of 
126 ;  should  be  dug  in  the  fall  165  ;  observations  on 
their  culture  and  uses  406 

Pai"sons,  Gorham,  Esq.,  on  raising  calves,  &c  26  ;  notice 
of  scions  sent  by  to  M.  H.  Society  290 

Pavements,  improved   147 

Pawtuxet  Fair,  and  Cattle  Show  24 

Pe.i,  native,  notice  of  42;  Bishops  new  eaily  dwarf  150 

Peaches,  early,  exhibited  by  Mr  Prince  30,  110  ;  by  Mr 
VVhitmarsh  47  ;  by  Mr  Manning  and  others  54 ;  by 
Z.  Cook,  jun.  62;  by  James  Head  62  ;  by  Dr  S.  A. 
Shurtleff  62  ;  by  Mr  Manning  62,  86,  95,  102  ;  by 
Mr  Richards  62,  95,  102  ;  by  Mr  Vose  62,  95  ;  by 
Mr  Pettee  86,  1 19  ;  by  Mr  Breed  86  ;  by  E.  Vose  86  ; 
E.  M.  Richards  86,  119  ;  Mr  Wheelright,  Mr  Perkins 
95;  Mr  E.   Edwards    102;  mode   of  drying   83,162 

Peach  orchard,  notice  of  a  large  75 

Peach  trees,  insects  which  infest  15,  36,43,  5,361, 
393  ;  a  seasonable  hint  concernirrg  250  ;  how  to  keep 
mice  from  274  ;  how  pruned  274 ;  preserved  from  in- 
sects by  charcoal  323  ;  Mrs  Griffith's  remarks  on  396. 

Pears,  exhibited  by  E.  D.  Richards  15,30,119;  by  J. 
Prince  30,  78,  110,  174  ;  by  R.  Howe  30,  62  ;  by  Dr 
Shurtleff'  30,  102  ;  by  Mr  Bailies  47  ;  by  A.  Brimmer 
and  others  54  ;  by  R.  Manning  62,  78,  86,  110,  118, 
126,  142,  167;  by  B.  Weld  62;  by  E.  T.  Andrews 
62  ;  by  Mr  Heath  78  ;  by  Mr  Ward  73  ;  by  Mr  Greene 
78  ;  by  Mr  Gibbs  86;  by  Mr  Phipps  86,  110,  159; 
by  Mr  Downer  86,102,110,  126,  142,  150,  167;  by 
Mr  Tufts  86;  by  Dr  Shurtleff  86 ;  E.  Wright  7; 
Saunders  86  ;  W.  R.  Prince  86,  150;  R.  Toohey  94, 
102,  119;  A.  Brimmer  94;  G.  G.  Canning  94;  D. 
Chandler  94  ;  Gen.  Dearborn  94  ;  Mr  Tucker  94  ; 
John  Perry  94  ;  A.  Young  9,  119  ;  W.  Pratt  94,  142, 
150;  G.  Parsons  94;  Mr  Edwards  102;  Mr  Paine 
102;  Mr  Wilkinson  102  ;  Mr  Smith  102;  J.  C.  Gray, 
Esq.  110;  Hon.  B.  Crowninshield  110;  S.  G.  Per- 
kins, Esq.  110,  134;  Mr  Joy  118;  Mr  Stearns  119; 
Mrs  Chaplin  119;  A.  D.  Williams  119;  H.  Colman 
134  ;  Mr  Phinney  134  ;  Dr  Shurtleff"  134  ;  S.  Lathrop, 
Esq.  134  ;  Otis  Pettee  134;  Mr  Burr  142  ;  Mr  Web-- 
ster  142;  Wm  Pratt,  jun.  142;  Mr  J.  B.  Joy;  the 
Colmar  Dewez,  noiice  of  199;  description  of  several 
sorts  o(,  by  W.  R.  Prince  41,  49,  73;  St  Michael,  re- 
niarks  on  81;  the  Burlingame,  notice  of  82 ;  by  Mr 
S.  Hyde  126;  several  sorts  of  from  Prince's  Catalogue 
165,  weighing  35  oz. 

Pear  trees,  remarks  on  an  insects  which  infest  2,  5,  35, 
136,  361,  374;  on  the  cause  of  blight  in,  by  Agricola 
5  ;  remarks  on  applying  br-rne  to  the  roots  of  to  destroy 
insects  18;  on  the  different  causes  of  blight  in  21; 
wrong  names  of  25,  38,  41 ;  on  the  unproduc  tiveness 
of  81,  105;  on  the  causes  of  their  destruction  137; 
Mr  Buel's  remarks  on  disease  in  177;  observations 
on  blight  in  361  ;  small  wor-rns  on,  how  destr'oyed  374 

Pearls,  notices  of  16  ;  ar'tifi'cial,  how  made  in  China  240 

Peas,  third  crop  of  green,  in  November  142  ;  early,  how 
raised  270;  notices  of  early  335;  on  their  cultivatiou 
334  ;  remarks  on  cooking,  &.c  394,  413 


WDEX. 


^Pest,  on  its  use  as  a  manure  4C ;  ashes  of,  useful  as  a 
manure  I3S 

J>crkinii,  Samuel  G.  notice  of  his  exhibition  of  fruit    19 

Perkins,  Joseph,  notice  of  his  preuiiuin  crop  of  onions  285; 
see  apples,  pears  and  poaches,  description  of  his  appa- 
ratus for  lieaiin;;  hot  houses  with  hot  water  3()2,  37S; 
remarks  on  his  article  by  the  Editor  3ti(» 
Perrotel,  on  the  Ciiioese  Mulbeiry   U>6 

Perry,  Gardner  B.  his  conuuuuication  relative  to  raising 
calves,  &c   25 

Petrifactions  discovered  in  the  Mohawk  valley  235 

Pettee,  Otis  liis  notice  of  preserved  Rhubarb,  presented 
to  the  Editor  2oi 

Philadelphia,  census  of  133. 

Philosopliy   in  a  poor  woman  141. 

Phinney,  Elias,  Esq.  notices  of  his  improvements  in  farm- 
ing 22  ;  his  improved  roller,  description  and  cut  of  22  ; 
his  Address  before  the  Middlesex  Society  of  Husband- 
men and  Manufacturers  217,  225  ;  remarks  on  said  Ad- 
-dre-ss  by  the  Editor  221 ;  his  directions  for  jilanting 
Torn  on  greenswards  266. 

Pickles,  condemned  as  unhealthy  126. 

Pigeons,  swift  flight  of  80. 

Pieplant,  cultivation  and  uses  of  220. 

Pine,  New  Holland,  gre.it  height  of  325. 

Place,  Enoch,  his  method  of  preserving  cabbage  plants 
from  worms  3()9. 

Planting  on  greensward,  directions  concerning  266. 

Plants,  new  specimens  of,  collected  by  Mr  Nultall  1 ;  on 
preserving  through  the  winter,  by  the  temperature  of 
spring  water  t-6. 

Plalina,  observations  on  the  coining  of  280, 

plum,  Mr  Prince's  remarks  on  its  culture  101  ;  on  the 
irost  gage  196. 

Plums,  exhibited  by  Rufus  Howe,  Gen.  Dearborn,  Stc.  18 
54  ;  from  Messrs  Downer,  Prince,  Gardner,  and  Man- 
ning 30,  78  ;  by  Mr  Manning  and  Mr  Pond  47,  62  ; 
samples  of  from  C.  Stearns  50;  by  Mr  Hovey  63;  by 
Mr  Fiske  63  ;  by  Mr  Edwards  63  ;  by  Mr  Derby  78  ; 
Messrs  Winships  86. 

Plum  tree,  great  produce  from  118;  mistake  concerning 
corrected  137. 

Poetry,  The  Course  of  Culture,  by  T.  G.  Fessenden,  a 
song  sung  at  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Mass.  Hor. 
Soc.  7S;  Beauty,  lines  on  72;  Song  80;  on  War  80  ; 
Epitaph  on  T.  Kemp  80  ;  Description  of  a  Cow  SO  ; 
The  Midnight  Mail  96  ;  The  Concord  Cattle  Show 
a04;  Autumn  Woods  112;  The  Dying  Child  120; 
Songs  written  for  the  Merrimack  Agricultural  exhibi- 
tion, by  J.    B.    Moore,  Esq.   and  George   Kent  128  ; 

1  Tired  of  Play  136  ;  Autumnal  Scenery  144;  Cottage 
Contrast  152  ;  Thanksgiving  Hymn  160 ;  The  Ant 
and  the  Cricket,  216;  New  England  216;  Signs  of 
Prosperity  191  ;  The  Accepted  192  ;  The  Carrier's  Ad- 
dress 200  ;  Childhood  208  ;  Speed  the  Plough  208 ; 
Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  &.c.  224  ;  Moonlight  232; 
The  Farmer's  Vernal  Ode  288  ;  I'm  not  a  single  man 
296  ;  Mrs  Hood's  reply  312  ;  The  Refuge  328  ;  Artifice 
■336  ;  The  Spring  Journey  344  ;  Incomprehensibility 
of  God  352  ;  Nothing  to  do  360  ;  The  False  One  368  ; 
Mother  of  Washington  376  ;  Printing  Office  Melo- 
dies 384  ;  Departure  of  the  Pioneer  342  ;  Melody  400  ; 
The  Three  Homes  408 ;  Jonathan  and  John  Bull,  a  fes- 
tive song  416. 

Poisons,  animal,  including  that  of  a  mad  dog,  cured  by 
chlorine    36 ;     effects    of  on   vegetables   177 ;    from 
weeds  and  potato  tops  214. 
Poiteau.on    the  Chinese  mulberry   106;  extracts  from 

his  lecture  on  Fruit  Trees  297, 
Polishing  substance,  a  cheap  227. 
Politeness  in  children  &o.  357. 
Politics  for  farmers  241,  249,  257,  265. 
Pomeroy,  S.  W.  his  communication  on  Champaigne  cur- 
rant wine  402. 
Ponceau,  Peter  S.  Du,  his   letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn  on 
the  culture  of  silk  57;  Pool,  John   and  Horace,  report 
on  their  premium   pro-tractors  132. 
Pork,  and  bacon,  remarks  on  curing  19G. 
Potato  cheese,  recipe  for  making  20. 
Potatoes,  early,  premium  awarded  for  to  Mr  Pond  60  ; 
how  gathered  and  secured  93  ;  great  produce  of  106, 
134;  experiments  in  planting  106  ;  great  product  from 
a  single  one   106  ;  food  for  horses    150;  31    different 
sorts  of  uses  of  205  ;  partly  boiled  supply  the  place  of 
soap  365  ;  remarks   on   new   varieties  of,  byMrTidd 
210  ;  remarks  on  their  culture,  by  T.  A.  Knight  213  ; 
premium  crop  of,  by  Mr  Williams  261 ;  an  economi- 
cal mode  of  raising  early  348. 
Potato  onion,   remarks  on,  by  S.  R.  25  ;  how  cultivated 

134 ;  new,  presented  by  Mr  Pond  395. 
Potato  starch,  notices  of  manufactories  of  233,  355. 


Potato,  sweet,  a  new  variety  of  3S8  ;  remarks  on  the 
preservation  of  394. 

Poultry,  meal  and  boiled  potatoes  proper  food  for  142; 
remarks  on,  by  the  Editor  254,  278,  293,  318,  341  ; 
management  of  379. 

Practices,  unseasonable  and  dangerous  48. 

Prince,  John,  on  keeping  bees  in  the  upper  stories  of 
houses,  bams,  &c.  310,3.38. 

Piincc,  William  R.  on  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree  11;  on  wrong  names 
given  to  some  pear  trees  cultivated  near  Boston  25,  4!), 
100, 112,  124  ;  his  notices  of  several  sorts  of  pears  41, 
49,  72  ;  remarks  on  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
trees  100 ;  on  the  culture  of  the  plum  101  ;  on  several 
kinds  of  magnolia  and  abele  137  ;  his  description  of  the 
Ambrette  and  Echassery  pears,  140  ;  review  of  his 
treatise  on  the  vine  145  ;  his  notices  of  several  kinds  of 
fcuit  brought  to  New  York  maiket  158  ;  his  remarks 
on  the  season  101  ;  his  description  of  Stevens'  Gene- 
see pear,  and  other  pears  165,  173,  189,  212;  on  the 
frost  gage  plum  196  ;  on  the  blood  orange  350. 

Prince,  Messrs,  notice  of  iheir  Linnsean  garden  397. 

Printers,  unrequited  labors  of  205;  enthusiasm  of  239. 

Pump,  newly  invented,  by  Mr  Hale,  report  on  132. 

Pumpkins,  large,  notices  of  155  ;  how  cultivated  334  ; 
their  use  recommended  341. 

Punctuality,  the  want  of  condemned  157. 

Putnam,  General,  anecdote  of  51. 

Quakers,  morals  of  373. 

Q.  B.  on  making  and  curing  hams  324. 

Quince,  remarks  on  its  culture  and  uses  224. 

Quinces,  exhibited  by  Mr  Prince  150. 

R.  his  remarks  relative  to  tumors  in  horses  253. 

Radishes,  how  best  raised  375. 

Rail  road,  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  149,  238,  277  ; 
notices  of,  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  204  ; 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  206  ;  not  obstructed  by  snow 
219  ;  carriage  on,  moved  64  miles  in  58  minutes  219  ; 
of  South  Carolina  245  ;  several  notices  concerning 
277,  301,  320,  332,  349,  355,  357. 

Rattle  snake,  a  remarkable  27. 

Rats,  a  mode  of  destroying  18. 

Recipe,  for  the  bite  of  a  snake  5  ;  to  destroy  insects  that 
infest  peach  trees  5,  323 ;  for  delirium  tremens  5  ;  for 
a  gooseberry  puddmg  6  ;  lor  Boston  puddings  6;  for 
red  currant  jelly  7  ;  for  raspberry  jam  7  ;  for  black 
cake  7  ;  for  cockroaches  7  ;  for  softening  hard  water 
7  ;  to  remove  a  tight  stopple  from  a  decanter  11  ;  for 
drinking  cold  water  when  heated  15;  to  remove  water 
spots  from  black  crape  veils  15  ;  to  make  very  strong 
vinegar  15  ;  for  making  potato  cheese  20  ;  for^hoven 
cattle  24,  123;  for  burns  and  scalds  27  ;  for  cuts  with 
an  edge  tool  27  :  for  making  dyspepsia  bread  27  ;  to 
prevent  horses  from  being  teased  with  flies  27 ;  to  re- 
store the  beauty  of  brick  buildings  27  ;  for  botts  in 
horses  30  ;  for  preserving  vegetables  green  until  win- 
ter 36,  42  ;  for  destroying  caterpillars  36  ;  for  slabber- 
inir  in  horses  42  ;  for  stings  and  bruises  43  ;  for  worms 
in°peach  trees  43  ;  for  destroying  slugs  43  ;  for  burns 
and  scalds  45,  222  ;  for  ring  worms  45  ;  for  the  croup 
45 ;  for  the  whooping  cough  54  ;  to  preserve  cheese 
against  mites  53  ;  for  a  cough  56  ;  lor  poisoned  ani- 
mals 59  ;  to  remove  a  tight  stopple  from  a  decanter  ^4  ; 
to  cut  glass  vessels  in  two  04  ;  for  destroying  red  anls 
64  ;  several  for  water  proof  cement  71  ;  for  setting 
colors  75  ;  for  making  Gombo,  a  West  India  dish  75  ; 
to  preserve  dead  game  77  ;  for  destroying  rats  78  ;  for 
making  vegetable  extracts  83;  for  scratches  in  horses 
85  ;  for  preserving  apples  8-'  ;  for  making  elderberry 
syrup  85  ;  to  remove  water  spots  from  black  silk  veils 
115;  for  ring  bone  and  spavin  in  horses  124;  for 
lockjaw  125;  for  cattle  bloated,  hoven  or  swollen  133  ; 
for  making  sour  kraut,  or  salted  cabbage  139 ;  for 
itching  feet  140  ;  for  sick  head  ache  144;  for  hydro- 
phobia 36,  150  ;  for  preserving  iron  from  rust  154  ;  for 
preserving  grain  from  mice  162;  for  horses  which 
have  been  heated  172;  of  a  composition  for  the  shoes 
of  gardeners  173  ;  for  the  glanders  in  horses  174  ;  for 
painting  wood  174  ;  for  preserving  the  wood  of  wheel 
work  184  ;  for  purifying  oil  184 ;  for  frost  bitten  feet 
199;  for  ladies'  rheumatism  214;  for  consumption 
235  ;  to  remove  spots  of  grease,  pitch,  or  oil  from 
woollen  cloth  235;  to  destroy  weevils  among  corn  237  ; 
for  sore  throat  and  cold  238  ;  for  sore  mouths  in  horses 
243  ;  for  making  cows  become  dry  246  ;  for  a  disease 
in  sheep  260  ;  of  a  composition  for  preserving  gates, 
pales,  barns,  &c.  264;  a  varnish  to  preserve  insects 
264 ;  for  extracting  a  blue  color  from  buckwheat 
straw  272;  to  prevent  milk  from  becoming  sour  272; 

■      for  securing  timber   from  decay  272  ;  to   remove  ice 

I      from  door  steps  272  ;  for  a  soar  throat   272  ;  for  chil- 


blains 272  ;  for  a  felon  272  ;  for  wounds  inflamed  by 
taking  cold  272  ;  for  curing  the  scab  in  sheep  276  ; 
for  preserving  eggs  278 ;  lor  lice  in  cattle  258  286; 
for  salt  rheum  291  ;  for  making  sympathetic  ink  304; 
for  removing  hoarseness  323;  for  making  hams  324 ; 
for  feeding  calves  324  ;  for  consumption  3'25  ;  for  pre- 
serving eggs  341  ;  for  preserving  hams  357;  for  pre- 
venting mildew  on  peach  and  nectarine  trees  365  ;  for 
destroying  insects  365,  360  ;  for  worms  in  horses  366  ; 
for  a  paint  for  garden  fences,  &c.  S73  ;  for  making 
Champaigne  currant  wine  402  ;  for  the  sting  of  a  bee 
407  ;  for  an  ox  strained  by  overdrawing  415. 

Reed,  Alexander  on  sheep  husbandry  170 

Reynolds,  S.  his  remarks  on  twitch  grass,  and  a  plaster 
for  trees  329 

R.  G.  on  gathering  and  preserving  herbs  81 ;  on  bees 
289 

Rheum,  Salt,  recipe  for  291 

Rhubarb,  preserved,  notice  of  253 ;  on  forcing  and 
blanching  291 

Rice,  time  and  manner  of  its  introduction  into  America 
53  ;  wild,  queries  and  remarks  on  274,  299 

Rich  man,  miseries  of  155 

Richardson,  Francis,  report  on  his  farm  182 

Ring  worms,  cure  for  45 

Pi 1,  his   remarks    on    the    importance  of  botanical 

knowledge  252 

Roads,  how  made  through  snow  in  Sweden  227  ;  premi- 
um offered  for  307 

Robbins,  G.  P.  on  security  against  canker  worms  410 

Rocrers,  Wm.  S.  notice  of  his  present  ot  seeds  to  Mass. 
Hor.  Soc.  302 

Roller,  improved  by  E.  Phinney,  Esq.  22 ;  a  cheap,  how 
constructed  313  ;  remarks  on  the  form  of  361 

Roots,  on  gathering  and  preserving  77 

Roseberry,  earl  of,"his  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  S23 

Rose  bug,  Dr  Harris'    remarks  on  1 

Roses,  translation  of  a  French  treatise  on  their  culture 
33  ;  sliow  of  at  Messrs  Winships,  366 

Rotation  of  crops  in  gardening,  remarks  on  .304 

Rustic,  A,  his  inquiry  relative  to  Milch  Cows  259,  337; 
on  cooking  green  peas  &c.  394 

Ruta  baga,  great  crop  of  by  Mr  Colman,  284  ;  remarks 
on  as  food  for  cows  .321 

Rye,  on  the  cultivation  of  37  ;  description  and  effects  of 
the  spur  in  92  ;  great  crop  of  239  ;  premium  crop  of  by 
R.  Adams,  Jr.  261 

Sago  an  article  of  luxury  in  China  15 

Salmon  fishery,  remarks  on  61 

Salsify,  culture  and   mode  of  cooking  of  162 

Salt,  usually  sent  to  market  too  soon  after  its  manufac- 
ture 45  ;  as  a  manure  for  peas  106  ;  put  into  the  bot- 
tom offence  posts  191  ;  Mr  Buel's  rem,irks  on  its  use 
as  a  manure  177;  useful,  for  milch  cows  185;  how 
given  to  cattle  and  sheep  365 

Salt  water  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Penn.  163 

Sand,  non  conducting  powers  of  15 

Salt  hay,  inquiries  concerning  210  ;  answer  to  said  in- 
quiries 220  ;  remarksonby  Agricola  228  ;  observation!! 
on  by  Schoosctt  233 

Sauerkraut,  or  salted  cabbage,  how  made  and  its  use« 
139 

Salt-petre,  taken  by  mistake  instead  of  salt,  fatal  conse- 
quences from  323 

Salt  rheum,  cure  for  291 

Sawyer  Lemuel,  on  the  Scuppernong  Grape  163 

S.  C.  his  remarks  on  the  m.iufacture  of  bass  matting  824 

Schools,  public  notice  of  147 

Schooselt,  his   remarks   on   salt    hay    233 

Scythes,  sharpening  of,  an  impoved    rifle  for  71 

Seakale,  on  forcing  and  blanching  291 

Seasons,  at  Ciiiciiin,iti  10;  n-tices  of45,  IGl;  in  Penn- 
sylvania 170 ;  recollections  of  former  2()5 ;  in  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  229;  remarks  on  by  Dr  Green,  .322  ; 
further  remarks  on  349  ;  by  the  Roxbury  Farmer  350  ; 
in  Maine,  remarks  on  369 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,   Esq.  extracts  from  his  address  244 

Seeds,  a  mode  of  preserving  60 ;  fall  sowing  of  re- 
(ommemled  62 

Sensitive  plant,  notice  of  398 

September,  farmer's  work  for  54 

Sergeant,  S.  his  notice  of  an  extraordinary  milch  cow 
283 

Shakers,  or  United  Society,  notice  of  248 

Sheep,  number  of  in  England,  France,  and  Spain  85  ; 
notice  of  prolific  171  ;  great  numbers  diseased  in  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  &c.  179;  remarks  on  a  disease  in  by 
L.  W.  Briggs,  Esq.  260 ,  remedy  for  the  scab  in  275  ; 
tar  useful  for  365;  anecdotes  of  by  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd 410;  management  of  in  Spain  411 

Sbephardia,  a  new'kind  of  Fruit  tree,  notices  of  326,  331 


Shoos,  lijrlit,  (ii^;i(lva1itaf:es  of  35 

Shrubbery,  (lilK,Tniit  sorts  of  producing  a  succession  of 
(lowers  from  spring  to  autumn  74,84,  92,  Itfl 

Shurtleff,  Dr  Benjamin,  on  an  improvement  in  grafting 
136;  on  live  fences  209;  on  post  and  rail  fences  &c. 
223  ;  letter  lo  from  Mr  Kirk,  on  live  fences  2y7  ;  on 
live  fences,  purMling  trees  &c.  273 

Sick  head  ache,  remedy  for  144 

Silk,  remarks  on  its  culture  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  27;  4 
tons  of  raised  in  Connecticut  last  seison30;  culture 
of  near  Troy  43  ;  successfully  cultivated  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Mr  D'Homergue  51,  76;  remarks  on  by  A 
Wanderer  58,  90  ;  specimen  of  by  Mr  Rapp  58  ;  pro- 
gress in  its  culture  by  J.  H,  Cobb,  K<q.  59  ;  a  com- 
pany formed  for  its  culture  in  Sweilen  80  ;  line  speci- 
men of  by  Miss  Hewlet  115;  by  Mrs  Shaw,  125:  so- 
ciety for  the  cullivation  of  in  Holland  13]  ;  a  remarka. 
ble  hank  of  133;  fine  stockings  of,  manufactured  by 
Miss  Winn,  South  Carolina  173  ;  on  its  culture  in  the 
U.  S.  178;  Mr  Cobb's  lectures  on  179,  280;  sugges- 
tions on  the  culture  of  by  W.  196  ;  remarks  on  by  A. 
Wright,  195;  by  Paul  Ware,  212;  on  the  ancient  cul- 
ture of  in  North  America  221  ;  remarks  on  by  a  Fiiend 
to  Industry  229;  American,  Shipped  to  Havre  239; 
report  of  a  Committeee  of  the  Mass.  Legislature  on 
262;  further  notices  of  236,  283,  386,  398;  foreign, 
great  sales  of  325  ;  imported  into  Liverpool  by  Mr  Du- 
ponceau,333;  advantages  of  manufacturing  338,  for 
females  culture  of  recomniended  399 

Silk  flag,  presented  by  Mr  Duponceau,  t9  the  Speaker 
of  Congress  200,  219 

Silk  wc^rms,  notices  of  from  Holbroolt's  scientific  tract  405 

Silk  ribbons  manufactured  in  Durham,  N.  H.  374 

Sirasb'.iry  Copper  Mine  163 

Skinner,  J.  S.  Esq.  his  letter,  sent  with  a  package  of 
seeds  to  Mass.  Hor.  Soc.  232  ;  his  present  to  Mas-. 
Ilor.  Soc.  of  seeds  of  the  Cheropodium  Quinoa  371 

S.  L.  on  raising  wheat  161 

Sleep  of  children  13 

Slugs,  mode  of  destroying  43 

Smith,  Gideon  B.  his  letter  sent  to  Mass.  Hor.  Soc. 
together  with  aracacha  plants  306;  his  present  of  a 
package  of  seeds,  together  with  the  Cheropodium 
Quinoa.  or  Peruvian  rice  371 

Smith,  J.  S.  his  letter  with  the  seed  of  shrubs  &c.,  sent 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  232 

Smith,  Dr  J.  V.  C.  his  remarks  on  bees  193,  200,  331,350 

Smoking,  practice  of  condenmed  43 

Snake,  cure  for  the  bite  of  5 ;  sucking  the  wnimd  re- 
commended 141  ;  consequence  of  swallowing  219 

Sr^w,  fresh,  use  of  in  making  puddings  238 

.Snowball  and  high  cranberry,  inoculaledon  each  other  301 

S.  O.  observations  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  parsnips  4013 

Soap,  the  making  of  330 

Soiling,  remarks  on  36G 

Sorrel,  much  used  in  France  5 

Sows,  how  prevented  from  devouring  their  offspring  259 

Spayed  cows,  advantages  of  305 

Spiders,  sagacity  of  336 

Spinago,  New  Zealand,  on  its  cultivation  and  uses  261 

Spindle  ti^ee,  notices  o!  161 

Spinning,  great  day's  work  of  by  Mrs    Boque  115         • 

Spring  wheat,  bow  cultivated  249,  302 

Spur  in  rj'c,  notices  of  92 

Squashes,  Valparaiso,  remarkably  productive  102  ;  notices 
of  largo  107,  111;  exhibited  by  Dr  Robbins  119; 
remarks  on  their  cultivation  333  ;  how  to  keep  from 
rotting  3.14 

S.  R.  his  remarks  on  the  potato  onion  2.5 

Stage  proprietors,  their  liabiUfy  251 

Steam,  and  improved  mechanism,  increase  of  productive 
power  by  27 

Steam  carriage,  extraordinary  speed  of  15.5 

Stearns,  Isaac,  jun.  his  notice  of  apple  trees  producing 
double  blossoms  3 

Stearns,  C.  samples  of  plums  from  50 

Steed  and  out-rider,  description  of  392 

Stevens,  T.  II.  his  letter  accompanying  seeds  ,  &c-  to 
Messrs  Dearborn  and  Cook  408 

Stimpson's  lior'^e  car,  notice  of  445 

Stock,  improved  from  the  bull  Denton,  formerly  owned 
by  J.  H    Powell,  Esq.  206  ;  see  cattle. 

Straw,  new  mode  of  bleaching  402 

Strawberries,  exhibition  of,  by  D.  Ilagjerslon  95  ;  by 
Judge  Buel  3S8 

Strawberry,  on  its  cultivation  by  Mr  Carr  30;  on  burning 
the  vines  of  48 

Subscriber,  a,  on  unproductive  pear  trees  41,  105;  on 
preservijig  vegetables  for  winter's  use  42  ;  on  melting 
down  the  comb  of  bee-hives  275;  his  query  concern- 
ing mulhe-ry  trees  275;  on  lightning  rods  239;  on 
twitch  grass  289;  a  Pennsylvania,  on  the  form  of  a 
roller  3C1 


Sugar,  frorh  beet  roits  15;  f''om  the  maple  tiee,  great 
quantities  manufactured  277 

Sunflower,  on  it3 culture,  uses,  &c  13;. oil  obtained  from 
by  C.  A.  Barnitz  153 

S.  W.  his  remarks  on  bees  403 

Svvallows,  a  new  species  of  381 

Sweet  briars,  as  stocks  for  roses,  translation  of  a  treatise 
on  33 

Sweet  potatoes,  how  raised  by  Mr  Houghton  94  ;  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Edwards  94  ;  should  be  started  in 
hot  beds  270 

Swine,  directions  for  feeding  and  fattening,  &c  68,85; 
notices  of  large  107,  174,  190,  231,  331,  367;  large 
exhibited  by  Mr  Mackay  118;  may  be  fattened  on 
coal  150;  best  fattened  on  boiled  food  353  ;  how  fat- 
tened in  a  pasture  364 

Swiss  Chard,  mode  of  cooliing  388 

Tail  meadow  oat  grass,  Mr  Lowell's  remarks  on  242 

Taritr,  notices  of  "the  effects  of  184 

Tattooing,  how  performed  in  New  Zealand  120 

T.  C.  his  mode  of  destroying  Canada  Thistles  49 

Ten,  remarks  on  2,  379 

Tea  plant,  how  cultivated  at  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  283 

Teath,  recipe  for  cleaning  13;  cause  and  remedy  in 
those  which  are  carious  140  ;  observations  on  293  ;  of 
soldiers  killed  at  Waterloo,  how  di^poscd  of  355 

Temperance  and  Patriotism  45;  facts  relating  lo  107; 
in  Provincetown,  Mass.  163;  advantages  of  288,  373, 
389;  notice  of  in  Lee  415;  influence  of  in  preventing 
crime  349 

Temperance  Societies  in  New  Hampshire,  extract  from 
their  report  88  ;  in  Vermont  301 ;  benefits  resulting 
from  400 

Temperature  of  a  country,  rules  for  determining  162 

Thacher,  Dr  James,  his  account  of  an  excursion  on  the 
Hudson  148,  15C;  his  remarks  on  the  honey  bee  193, 
2i)l,  329;  on  the  suffocation  of  bees,  and  the  melting 
down  of  llreir  honey  266 

Thistles,  how  to  destroy  37;  raised  for  seed  393 

Thyme,  remarks  on  11 

Tidd,  J.icob,  his  statement  relative  to  singular  circum- 
stances taldng  place  with  bees  100;  on  new  varieties 
of  potatoes,  and  seedling  grape  vines  210 

Timber,  ship,  sent  down  the  Worcester  canal  191 

Timber,  best  time  for  cutting  286 

Tiinolhy,  a  tall  stalk  of  15 

Tobacco,  remarks  on  11;    to   break  off  from    its  use  344 

Tomatos,  recommendations  of  20,  45 

Tooth  Wash,  compound  chlorine  414 

Top-dres>ing  grass  grounds,  remarks  on  234 

Town,  a  thrivmg  237 

Townsend,  Jno.  his  communication  on  bees,  wounded 
fruit  trees,  and  winter  grain  402 

Trees  and  shiubs  may  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  the 
summer  heat  is  over,  &c  51  ;  description  of  producin"- 
a  succession  of  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn  74,  84, 
92;  best  transp'anted  in  autumn  100,162;  spring  re- 
commended for  transplanting  124  ;  a  mode  of  trans- 
planting recommended  by  Mr  Winship  130 ;  Mr 
Buel's  directions  for  transplanting  131,  177;  inscrip- 
tions cut  on  172;  cow  dung  a  good  salve  for  177;  how 
planted  in  Turkey,  &c,  and  planting  of  in  U.  S.  re- 
commended 177;  best  laiode  of  transplanting  178;  a 
large  tree,  notice  of  231 ;  their  cultivation  recom- 
mended 237  ;  forest  and  woodland,  remarks  on  by  .Mr 
Welles  316;  should  be  left  standing  on  the  tops  and 
sides  of  bills  358  ;  remarks  on  the  planting  of,  by  M. 
361;  useful  and  ornamental  should  beset  out  365; 
how  to  make  fruitful  on  Mr  Knight'splan  370;  should 
not  be  felled  from  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains 
392;  on  cutting  for  reproduction  395 

Trouble,  how  to  shake  off  240 

Tulips,  notice  of  380 

Tumors  in  horses  234,  253 

Turkey-bog  cornfield,  notice  of  42,  56 

Turkey,  the,  how  raised  and  fattened  318 

Turner,  John  B.  hi?  remarks  on  bees  299 

Turnips,  as  food  for  ewes  with  lamb,  query  whether  in- 
jurious 35  ;  how  used  to  forward  the  vegetation  of  young 
plants  286  ;  how  preserved  from  the  fly  321 ;  wood 
ashes  should  be  sowed  over  at  time  of  coming  up  374 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage,  its  culture  for  cows  321 

Twitch  or  couch  grass,  query  concerning  299 ;  remedies 
against  329,331 

Tyler,  Aaron,  on  a  disease  in  cattle  161 

Urine,  useful  as  a  manure  for  wheat  294 

Valley  of  Connecticut,   pr-eparing  seed  corn  in  tar  370 

Vegetable  extract,  how  made  in  France  83 

Vegetable  physiology,  remarks  on  by  Prof.    Lindlcy  18 

Vegetables,  on  preserving  for  winter's  use  26,  42; 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  kept  some  time  on  hand 
are  unhealthy  75;  on  gathering   and  preserving  77; 


large,  exhibited  at  the  Merrimac  Agricultural   eihibi- 
tion  131  ;  effect  of  poison  on  177 
Venus'  Fly  trap,  a  :,ingular  flower  149 
Vermont,  communication  from  241 
Viator,  his  communication  ou  sjiayed  cows  305 
Vicinus,  his  remarks  on  salt  hay  220 
Vine,  observations  on,  from  Prince's  Treatise  60;   soils 
proper   for  144;  review  of  Mr   Piince's  Treatise  on 
145;  lai'ge,  growing  on  the  farm  of  lsaac,Jones  172  ; 
stripped  of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  vegetates  the  sooner 
in  spring  177;    new   varieties  of  by   Mr  Tidd    210; 
Mr   Uoiisall's    letter  on  its  culture  307,  315 ;   planlinLC 
of  in  yards  325  ;  how  propagated  by  Mr  Longworth  355 
Vineyaid,  Loubai's  notice  of  47 

Vinton,  Thomas,  notice  of  his  improved  cooking  grate  (>!i 
Viiis,  his  remarks   on  a  premium  for  the    best  mode  ut 

training  vines  391  ;  answer  to  the  same  395 
W.  his  communication  relative  lo  vegetable  physiology 
18;  on  a  cornfield  at  Turl^ey  Bog  58;  on  the  culture 
of  silk  196  ;  on  short  horned  stock  281,  299 
Wagon,  Clark's,  patent  notices  of  34 
Walnuts,  exhibited  by  Mr  Downer  111,  142 
Walnut  tree,  grafiing  of  i-ecomniended  60 
Wanderer,  a,  his  couunumcation  on  tioney  and  silk  58,  90  ; 
on  the  uses  of  a  garden,  manner  of  obtaining  an  or- 
chard, &c  178 
Ware,  Erastus,  his  premium  farm  268,  27G,  300 
VVaie,  Paul,  his  remark  on  the  culture  of  silk  212 
Warming  houses,  remarks  on  204 
Warren,  Dr,  remarkable  case  stated  by  256 
Warren,  J.  his  notices  of  great  produce  of  potatoes  106 
Watch,  a  transparent  136 

Water,  medical  virtues  of  36;  cures  wounds  ib.  ;  drink* 
ing  of  at  night  among  the  .Aiabs  53  ;  remarks  on  the 
freezing  of  179;  how  drawn  from  a   well  by  Tartars 
349  ;  simple  means  of  purifying  379  ;  cold,  cautions 
to  be  used  in  drinking  389 
Water  cress,  remarks  on  11 
Water  tnelon  seeds  poisonous  59 
W.  B.   recommends  transplanting  trees  in  spring  124; 

his  remaiks  on  blight  in  pear  trees  361 
Weather,  observations  on  prognostications  of  154  ;  very 

cold  in  the  state  of  New  York  230 
Weazel,  anecdotes  of  the  8 
Weeding  young  crops,  remarks  on  411 
Weeds,  which  grow  between  paving  stones,  &c,  method' 
of  destroying  169 ;  advantages  to  be  derived  from  th& 
destruction  of  372 
Weevils  among  corn,  how  destroyed  237,  355    , 
Well,  mode  of  throwing  light  into  43 
Welles,  lion.  John,  his  observations  on  the  Free  Martin 

62;  on  Woodland  and  Forest  Trees  316 
Wheat,  new  insect  found  in  21,  42  ;  heavy  kind  of  42  ; 
new  variety  of  from  Hon.  R.  Rush  139;  great  quan- 
tity of  raised  m  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  157;  how  raised  by 
S.  L.  161 ;  Mr  Buel's  remarks  on  177  ;  remarks  on  by 
a  New  York  Farmer  185  ;  Spring,  inquiries  respecting 
piemiumsfor  259;  premium  crop  of  by  Messrs  Little 
260;  how  cultivated  24,302;  Judge    Bales'  remarks 
on  324;  Mr  Taylor's  remarks  on  reaping  396;  how 
raised    by  Jno.    Townsend    403;    intended    for    seed 
should  be  thoroughly  ripe  409 
Wheeler,  Abner,  report  on  his  farm  122 
Wheeler,  Benjamin,  on  fowls  in  gardens  1 
White,  Mr,  his  statement  of  a  cure  for  consumption  325 
White   washing  recommended  340 
White  beet,  remarks  on  275 

Whortleberries,  a  sloop  load  of  sold  in  N.  York  47 
Williams,   Payson,  Esq.   notice  of  his  premium  crop  of 

potatoes  261 
Wild  rice,  remarks  on  by  Novus  Stricter  273 
Winchester,  cattle  slaughtered  at  his  establishment  239 
Windmill  at  South  Boston,  proposed  to  be  erected  337 
Window  blinds,  improved  mode  of  hanging  399 
Wines,  domestic  remarks   on  9  ;  from  native  grapes  44 
Winship,  Jonathan,  on  transplanting  trees  130;  his  mode 

of  destroying  Canker  worms  374 
Winter  in  Halifax  237 
Winter  grain,  rules  for  raising  403 
\V*oods,  fancy,  of  different  colors,  &c  68 
Wood  of  wheel   work,   he,  recipe   for  preserving  184; 

for  fire,  economy  in  the  use  of  233 
Wolf,  John   D.  2d,  on  great  produce  from  bees  49 
Woman,   Ameriean,  character  of  51 ;  cannot  be  taught 

too  much  arithmetic  59 
Woodward,  Dr  Samuel,  profitable  cows  exhibited  by  172 
Wool  trade  in  Germany  129;  in  London  179;  notice  of 
sales  of  206  ;  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  235  ;  bought  on  the  backs  of  sheep  251  ;  remarks 
on  the  fluctuating  price  of  415 
Wounds,  cured  by  cold  water  36 
Wright,  Anthony,  on  the  culture  of  silk  19 
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FOR  THE  NEW  KNGI.ANl'  FARHEK. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  fisiters  of  the  Profcssorshb 
of  JVaturiU  llistury. 

Gentlemen — In  CDiiinliaiicu  wl  li  your  reqiieit, 
I  beg  leave  to  cider  the  follnwiiig  statement  joi- 
curiihig  my  late  tour  tlirougli  parls  uf  ilie  Suiili- 
erii  Slates  wliicli  I  liad  not  heretofore  visited. 

On  arriving  at  Charlfr.ton,  S.  C,  I  connnrjctd 
my  pedestri.-iii  journey,  and  proceeiled  to  Aui;ii>n, 
ill  Georgia,  thence  to  Alaeon,  aCterwanls  taColun- 
bns,  at  the  FalLs  of  the  Chatahootshee,  on  tlie  lile 
of  the  tjtate  ;  I  then  ci  ntiiined  throngh  tiie  Creik 
reservation  t>  the  town  of  Monlgnniery,  in  Alala- 
Ria,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Tuskaloo.sa,  the  ca)i- 
tal  of  that  State  ;  1  now  proceeded  to  Cahatia  aid 
Greenville,  and  entering  I'^lorida  not  fur  from  Pei- 
Eacola,  continued  to  Tallahassee  the  capital,  frou 
whence   I    leturned    tlirough    the    I  ivver    part   <!' 


Tdiagoitolkeca  fkliunthoitits,  Verbesina  virginica  ; 
la  new  sprcies  of  Jlpoci/num  and  Collinsouia,  Pin- 
Igidcuta  tutea;  Stellaria  longipi-duncutaln,  Viola  *re- 
licutata,  a  new  species;  Pelaloslimon  cameain. 
Sanguinaria  catuxdtnsis,  fi.  *rosea,  Hypoxis  sdacea, 
Miiautus  atatiis,  a  species  of  Pancratium,  Mianliim 
/;a/)er?/onne,  similar  to  tho  West  India  plant  ;  Tril- 
lium *tncotor,  a  new  j^pecies  with  three  colored 
leaves;  a  ngw  species  of  Cnlopogon,  Rliexia  gla- 
bra, &ic.  ;  also  a  large  qnantity  of  seeds  in  a  mix- 
ed collection,  inaiiy  of  which  are  now  vegetating; 
as  well  as  a  miinber  of  other  species  of  plants 
o<illected  ont  of  flower  and  fruit,  and  not  yet  grown 
up  sutficieiitly  to  lie  recognizable. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  plants  which  I 
collected  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  from  the  dis- 
tance they  bad  to  be  conveyed,  have  perished. 
My  collections  were  always  rather  select  than  nu. 
merous,  and  many  of  the  objects  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  my  own   unaided    conveyance.      If  any 

Georgia,  cros,-ing  the  Apalachicola,  Altamaha,  aiK    "f  these  collections  prove  interesting  or  useful  to 
•Ogecliee,  to  Savannuh.     The  whole  of  this  inland  ^^^  institution,  my  intention  will  be  fully  answered. 

pedestrian  journey   was    upwards  of  1200  miles,'  ^O"""  obedient  servant, 

occupying  me  from  the    middle  of  January  to  t!ie ,  THOMAS  NUTTALL. 

close  of  ftlarcb.     Being  the  winter  .season  I  mad 


all  the  collections  I  possibly  could  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  boili  roots  and  seeds — but  have  to  regret 
the  delatj  of  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  wliich 
I  had  made.  This  collection  likewise  contained 
tut  berbariiira  in  wliich  were  a  considi-i-able  num. 
ber  of  new  species  of  plants.  I  siill,  however, 
liave  the  .satisfaction  to  state  that  all  the  colleriiciis 
I  made  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ah'.b.i  ■.•■. 
88  far  as  Calia!>a,  have  safety  arrived  al  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  many  of  the  plants  are  growing, 
aiiioiig  which  are  included  several  that  are  oriia- 
mental  and  rare  as  well  as  new. 


FOWLS  IN  GARDENS. 

Mr  Fesse.nden — Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  there 
las  been  a  strange  prejmlice  against  fowls  visit- 
iig  the  gardens.  The  practice  generally  among 
frincrs  in  managing  their  fowls  is  to  feed  them 
diriiig  the  winter,  and  at  the  return  of  spring, 
tley  are  allowed  to  rove  over  the  farm  in  quest 
of  food,  and  if,  driven  by  the  calls  of  hunger, 
they  apply  those  instrunieiils  wiiich  naitne  lias 
supplied  them  with,  to  search  for  those  insects 
vvhicli  lie  concealed  in  the  earth,  waiting    to  prey 


escape.  This  punishment  has  been  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  humanity  of  the  judges;  some- 
iimes  by  cutting  the  niidiile  toe  ofT,  sometimes  by 
hooting,  and  even  death  itself.     As  I  was  brought 


jp  with    all    those   prejudices,    it  was  a  long  time  I  of  July.     Immense  numbers  of  these  insects 


lefore  I  could  overcome  them  after  my  reason 
.vas  convinced  ;  but  happily  for  the  benefit  of  my 
;rops  ill    the   garden,    I  have   entirely   overcome 


jiipon  all  the  frUits  of  the  garden  as  soon  as  they 
Among  them  are  several  fine  .species  and  varie-  make  their  afipearance  above  ground,  sentence 
ties  of  Phlox,  not  yet  cultivated  ;  a  very  showy  is  immediately  pronounced  against  them,  and  such 
new  species  of //or5c-c/ic5ni(?,  with  scarlet  flowers  ;  is  the  severity  of  the  law  that  they  very  seldom 
several  perennial  large  species  of  Helianlhus  or 
Sun-flower ;  several  new  species  of  Silphium, 
Rudbeckin,  and  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  Liatris ;  sev- 
eral species  of  Solidago,  Aster,  and  Vernonia,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Soiitb  ;  also  Amsonia  angustifolia,  Poda- 
lyria  perfoliata,  P.  unifora,  ifc.  Coreopsis  senifulia, 
and  a  new  species  allied  to  it,  C.  *stdlata  ;  Cantua 
coronopifotia  ;  a  new  suftVuticose  Cactus,  with 
large  flowers,  believed  to  be  hardy  ;  a  new  Con- 
volvulus, with  large  tuberous  roots  ;  an  undescribed 
narrow  leaved  Yucca,  Y.  *ligulata  ;  the  s|ilendid 
Silene  regia  ;  the  Sensitive  Briar,  (Schrnnkia  horri- 
dulii);  a  remarkable  new  species  of  Snrracenia  ; 
an  undescribed  shrubby  hardy  Croton,  Zornia  let. 
rapht/lta ;  anew  perennial  iiupui,  Zi.  *stiigosits; 
the  splendid  Asimina  grandiftora,  or  lari^e  flowtred 
Popaw,  discovered  by  the  late  celebrated  Wm. 
Bartram,  never  before  cultivated ;  believed  to 
je  hardy,  being  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  si  rub 

II  the  United  States ;  also  the  Asimina  pygm(Eo,  of 

he  same  author ;  Kuhnia  crilonia  ;  Allium  odor- 

Ham,  Mnlvn  cordata,a\i  unde.scribed  species  ;  fien- 

ia.na  alba  ;  a  Tiphrosia,  Eupatorium  album,  a  !ew 
'hri/sopsis  and  Actinomeris  ;  a  new  pereimial  \rr- 

laceoiis  Sida ;  Sinilni  pubescens,  S.  laurifolia  ;  an 

itidescribed   large   LfUhi/rus  ;  Hi)ptis  capilata,  Hi- 
biscus scaber,  with  a  large  yellow  flower  and  di'C)) 

•urple  centre.     Several  Lobdias,  Polygala  liAta; 


labor  that  iiiaMkiiid  have,  and  wiil  not  work  unless 
driven  to  it  liy  hunger. 

Another  gii;at  cause  of  our  siifl'cring  so  iniidi 
by  insecis,  is  that  the  birds  are  almost  all  destroy- 
ed by  sporismcn  and  wanton  bo\s.  All  ii.'seita 
are  made  by  our  ill-wise  Creator  for  aonie  wise 
and  gooil  purpose,  and  if  the  feathered  tribe  are 
all  destroyed,  the  insects  which  were  made  for  their 
food,  will  increase,  and  prey  upon  ilie  fruits  of 
the  earth.        Your.s,  with   respect, 

BENJ.  WHEELER.' 

Framir.gham,  July  16,    1830. 


INSECTS. 

To  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society 
Gentlemen  — I   beg   leave  to  lay  before  you  a 
few  observations  respecting  insects. 

The  rose-bug,  MeloloMha  subspinosii,  V  It  com- 
mences its  ravages  in  ibis  piace  (7  miles  south  of 
Bostim)  at  the  time  the  damask  rose  puts  forth  its 
blossoms.  1'be  following  is  a  iiiemorandnm  of  the 
first  appearance  of  this  destructive  insect  for  sev- 
erul  years  past. 

1822,  June  10, 


1823, 

'  20, 

1824, 

'  15, 

1825, 

'     10, 

1826, 

'   «>. 

1827, 

'  10, 

1828, 

'  10, 

1829,  ' 

'   1^. 

1830,  ' 

'  12. 

Eacl;  W.diyidual  lives  about  three  weeks  before 
the  i-gits  .nie  deposiieu,  soon  after  wl:.»;!;  Li,i!i 
males  and  feinali.s  die.  As  all  the  rosebiigs  do 
not  make  their  appearance  at  once,  but  continue 
to' increase  in  iiinnbc!-  for  sever;  '  days  in  succes- 
sion, the  whole  duration  of  the  species,  or  the  time 
in  which  we  are  afflicied  with  this  scourge,  is  ex- 
tended to  30  or  even  40  ilays;  the  work  of  de- 
struction, however,  is  finisheil,  aiul  the  greater 
number  disappear  in  the  space  of  4  weeks.  This 
year,  and  in  this  vicinity,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  rose-bugs  have  nearly  left  us  by  the  22d 


observed  here  in  the  years  IS2.S,  1826,  and  18-^7  ■ 
since  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  de- 
creasing, and  are  now  still  less  numerous  and  more 


hem  :    but  with  all  my  precepts  and    examples,  I   scattered. 

lave  not  as  yet  been  able  to  convince  one  of  my  |  On  the  contrary,  the  caterpillars  of  the  apple 
neighbors.  tree,  ( Lasiorampn  castrtnsis,  L.)  which  bad  been 

If  my  fowls,  after  clearing  all  the  bugs  and  few  in  numbers  for  several  year.-*,  have  returned 
vermin  from  my  garden,  resort  to  my  neighbors,  upon  us  iij  hosts.  The  canker, worm  (Geomelra 
inquest  of  iiisect.s,  the  dogs  are  set  on  to  them, or  vernaln,  Pkckj  has  not  yet  arrived  here,  nor  has  it 
stones,  or  clubs  are  sent  to  drive  them  home,  j  been  necessary  to  use  any  precautions  against  it 
.My  practice  is  in  the  spring  to  call  the  fowls  into  for  13  years  past.  As  the  male  of  the  canker 
the  garden,  and  feed  them  there.  All  sumirier  worm  moth  is  an  insect  of  feeble  pnwera  of  flight, 
ihey  follow  the  plough,  sp.nde  and  hoe,  and  pick  up  ,  and  the  female  is  destitute  of  wiii^s,  and  therefore 
every  worm  and  mischiveous  insect  that  comes  incapable  of  transporting  herself  to  a  distance,  it 
in  sight.  By  that  means  my  garden  is  almost  en-  seems  that  the  migrations  of  the  species  itiu.-t  be 
tirely    free    from  them.     1  have  not  seen  a  single   very  slow,  and  their  ravages  will,  accordinglv,  be 


plant  cut  off  by  the  worms  this  season.  Formerly 
I  have  been  obliged  to  set  my  cabbage  plants, 
many  of  ihem  two  or  three  times  over,  besides 
the  trouble  of  taking  the  worms  every  morniug. 
I  usually  feed  my  fowls  every  day,  ami  very  sel- 
dom have  any  thing  scratched   up   in  the  garden. 


confined  to  the  particular  localities  in  which  ihey 
first  appear,  for  a  long  time  before  places  at  a  dis- 
taiice  Irom  these  will  siifTir  from  their  visitation.-!. 
Wc  sbiiuld  nil,  however,  watch  narrowly  fur  the 
first  appearance  of  the  evil  ;  and  resort,  without 
hesitation,  to  tl«e  otdy  known  and  efleclual  remedy. 


I'or  I  find  that  fowld  have   the  eame  aversion  to   which  consists  in  the  careful  and  repeated  applica- 
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lion  of  tar,  bolli  in  ll.-!  sprin-  i.nil  e«rly  (."rt  °f 
winter  ;  nnd,  wlieii  ll.v  insecMs  nre  nuint^ioug,  it 
„,ay  be  necessary  to  tar  bolli  intlie  aCtcrnuon  iiiul 
late  hi  the  evfiiinfe'.      ' 

Mijrli  has  lit-eii  eaul  respprlin;,'  nn  insect  winch 
ntta<  ks  Harli-v,  ami  several  i-onnnnnicalions^  on 
th  ■  s.il.ject  liave  l.een  puWisacil  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Fann-r.  Through  llie  polifness  of  Cheeyer 
Newhall,  L^-^q.      I   ohiaiiieM  a   few    pie.es    of   .li  ■ 


domyia  dcslmdor,  Sav,)  and    wheat  fly,  {C.  (niici,   ri-s   of  fittle    spine«    .-rossing    it.    ,  exterior   half 
"  .  :'    ,  I  This  insect    belimys    to    the    genus  JEgena,    wel' 

That  it  is  of  the  same  genus  tnay  be  conjectnr-  known  as  coniainin-  in  it  ll,e  noxious  hnrer  olihe 
cd  frotn  the  siniih.rity  of  hal.it,  an.l  from  its  hav-|  p.aeh  tree.  The  species  bears  a  co„8,deu,bU.  .v- 
in- a  sinnlar  parasite.  The  Hessian  fly  deposits,  semblance  lo  t1,e  male  of  that  insect  a.,d  .s  s,>  1 
,d    the    grul«    proceeding    therefrom   arel  n,ore  like  li.e   cnrrant   bnsh  ^fi-ma,   bnt   m  .mi<h 


si"uatcil  bdtseen  Iht  sheathing  buses  of  the  lower 
leaves  and  the  haulms  of  the  wheal.  Whereas  the 
Barlev  insects   are    found   lo  penetrate   the  haulms 


^n;!;r!:r;,r,nv:c:;;:  dog  ^v';;:;  won;.s  or    themsll^es,  andliee^.ealed  be.^th   t,.e,,ider.,^ 
eased  n.n  ley  Ml. n  ,  &  ^        l,Vn„.  tbls  slii'ht  d  fference   in   the  moile  ol   ditai  H 


hrva:  which    were  new  to  me.  '   K.acli   larva    was 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  siem,   in  a  little 
longitudinal  cavity  uliich  it  had  formed    for  itselt, 
and  its  presence   is  known   by  an  oblong  swellmg 
upon  the  surfice.     In  some    pieces   the  swellings 
were  so  numenms  as  greaily  to  disfi-u.e  ihe  stein, 
tlie  circulation  in  which  iiinsthave  been  very  much 
impeded    if  not     destroyed.      These    larvs    were 
carel'ully  watched,  and  early    in   the  spring  were 
f.mnd  to  have    entered    the   pupa   state.     Ou  the 
].5tliof  June  the   iierfect   insects  began   to  niMke 
their  escai>e   through    mimiie   perforations   which 
they  gnawed  for   that    purpose.     Seven  of  these 
liltle  lioles  were   counted  iii  a  jiiece  of  straw  only 
i.alfauinch  in    leii-th.      The   perfect  insects  con- 
tinued to    lel-ase   themselves  from  tbeir  confiue- 
nieiit  till  ihe  5tli  of  Julv,  since  which  no  more  have 
been  seen.      Mi.eh   to    my    surprise  these   insects 
proved  to  belong  to  those  called  by  Limiieus  M- 
ncuinnis  miaut?,  luiuuto    ieliuenmous,   which    are 
I,arasilie,or    prey,  in    the    larva    state,    upon    the 
bodies  of  oth.'r  insects.      I  had  hoped  lo  have  ob- 
tained Ihe  true  cu'prits,  whirl,    probably   :irc  allied 
to  Ihe  fhssviit  flies,  but  the  ichneumon  had  attack- 
ed them,  depositing  an  egg  in  every    one,  the  lar- 
va; frmii   wliich   bad  destroyed   those   of  the  fly, 
and,  liavinn  completed  tbeir  metamorphoses, have, 
as  b'eforo  said,   made  tbeir  escape  from  the   straw 
in  the  pel  feet  slate. 


From  this  slight  diflerence  in  the  mode  of  altio  k 
it  would  appear  that  the  insects  are  not  idriitical ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  still  fuitlier  slreugtbened  by 
ihe  fact  that  the  parasite  of  the  Harley  insect  %s 
not  the  same  spenies  as  that  of  the   Hessbiu  fly. 

A.'i-eeably  to  established  usage  A  spfeeifie  name 
and 'character  may  here  be  given  to  this  newly 
discovered   parasitic  ins-ct. 

Irhneumon]  Hordei.  Black,  slightly  bairv  ;  bead 
Mud  thorax  granulated,  abdomen  smoi.tli,  polished  ; 
thighs  at  tip,  legs  and  feet  at  base  pale  sebreous 
yellow.  Length  abmit  twelve  liniidrcdlhs  ol  an  inch. 
We  bave^-eason  to  believe  that  the  grubs  ol 
the  Barley  fly  remain  in  the  straw  during  winter, 
and  that  they  assume  iheir  perfect  forms  in  tlie 
si.rin",  in  sp.asou  to  deposit  their  egL'S  on  the 
ynung  Barley.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  ,.revent 
their  assuming  the  ).erfect  state,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  burning  the  stubble,  which  contains 
many  of  them,  in  the  autumn,  by  des;royiug,  m 
the  same  wav,  all  the  straw  and  refuse  which  is 
nifit  for  fodder,  and  by  keeping  the  grain  in  close 
vessels  over  one  year.  In  this  way  the  insects, 
which  are   disclosed  from  thu    small  heavy  pieces 


laller  than  either  of  tliein.  It  may  be  named 
uid  defined. 

Mgeria  Pyri.  Body  black,  with  a  bluish  ploes  ; 
pilpi,  brea.-t,  fore  le-is,  intermediate  and  posterior 
llighs  and  feet,  (except  at  lip.)  and  three  narrow 
hauls  aeross  the  abdomen  pale  golden  yellow. 
Wbgs  iraiis|iarent  in  the  middle  ;  ihe  nerviin-s, 
inaigiu",  together  with  the  broail  tip  and  small 
trail  verse  s.uiiewhat  Iriaiignlar  band  in  the  iiii- 
leriin- ones  covered  wiih  opaque  brownish  scales 
aiij  hairs.  A  small  metallic  spot  on  ilie  tnins- 
verse  baiiil  near  tlii^  posterior" margin,  and  the  lip 
exlibirm^'  some  nieiallic  reflLCiions.— Length  three 
ten  lis  of  an    ineb. 

With  much  respect, 
Your  humble  servant, 
Milton,  July  10,  1330.         T.  W.  II.\RRIS- 


iE.MARKS    ON    V  K  G  E  T  A  B  L  E  S- 

[Cuntinued.j 
TEA. 

Mills  informs  us  in  bis  History  of  India,  that  the 
Higlish  Kast  liidii  Company  sent  iheir  first  order 
firtea  in  the  year  1667-S.  «heii  they  ordered  iheir 
igents  'to  send  home  by  their  ships  one  hundred^ 
i)ounds  weight  of  the  best  ley  that  j.m  can  get ;» 
ifmd  in  the  year  1676-7,   tea  to    the   value  of  one 

~ -     -  -  '■.^"[hundred  dollars  was  ordered   on    the  Company's 

of  straw  remaining    unwinnowed    from  the   g'""n'L(.,.„„|,t. 
will  perish  without  an   opportunity  of  escape.  Worlidgn  informs  us  in    his    Vinetum  Brilanm- 

There    is  an  insect   which  has   lately  '-ecu  disJ    ^^^^     ^^,,^j^.,j    ^^.^^    published    in   1675,     that  '  Mr 
•overed  in   the    trunks  of  the    pear  tree,    '"''•"''"^-nio'mas    Garway,    in    Exchange-alley,    near    |lie 


beneath  the  bark. 


pear  trt 
It  is  said  that  considerable  ii 


These  little   ichneumons   were   examined    and   jury  has 


carefully  compa.e.l  with  descriptions  of  other 
simibir  insects,  whence  it  ai.pears  that  they  are  a 
species,  which  have  nol  yet  been  described.  They 
are  very  mm  li  like  the  parasitic  insect  which  at- 
tacks tfie  grubs  of  the  Hessian  fly,  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  but  are  rather  larger  insects,  of  a  jet 
bliek  color,  exeej>t  the  legs,  which  are  blackish, 
wiih  pale  yellow  j..iiits.  Tlie  female  is  thirteen 
hundredths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  male  is  rather 
siniller  These  miunle  insects,  then,  are  among 
our  friends  ;  they  are  those  which  an  all-wise  and 
nrovi  lent  Creator  has  ni)|K.inle.l  to  cluck  the  in- 
crease of  the  fly  that  attacks  our  Barley;  and,jtl 
thoiiMi  disappointed  in  olnaining  the  latter  in  iti 
perfe'i-t  Slate,  I  bail  with  pleasure  the  appear 
ance  of  its  mortal  enemy. 

Althongh  the  BorU.y  fly  has  not  been  obtained 
in  the  perfect  slate,  there  does  not  exist  the  small- 
est doubt  in  my  nnnd  that  it  is  a  two-winged  in 
sect  like  lUo' Hessian  fly  of  Aiiieii<a  and  the 
Wheat  fly  or    Tipula  of  Emo| 


j,„,  „„„    Ited  from    its  attacks.     An    infested 

tree  may  be  recognized  by  the  castings  thrust  oiit 
of  the  minute  perforations  made  by  the  larva;;  if 
the  tree  be  whitewashed  the  perforations  (about 
the  size  of  awl-holes)  and  .castings  are  still  more 
readily  discovered.  Mr  Downer  furnished  me  with 
some  of  these  insects  which  had  changed  lo  the 
pupa  state  under  the  bark,  enveloped  in  little  cy- 
lindrical brownish  cocoons,  cousisiing  of  fibres  of 
the  bark  inlerwoven  with  a  silky  siibst.ince.  Tlir 
waa  during  the  summer  of  1829,  and  in    the  an 


liS-al  Exchange,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  first 
iironioter  and  disperser  of  ibis  leaf  and  liquor  in 
London.  He  had,'  says  Worlidge,  '  a  paper  print- 
ed, ileclaring  the  virines  of  this  beverage  against 
ill'afl'ei  lions  of  the  head,  and  obstructions  in  the 
stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  reins.  It  dii.lb  up 
,11  vapors  that  offend  the  heail,  and  annoy  the 
.iffhi,  it  digcsiet'i  anything  that  lieih  heavy  on 
lire  smmacKand  resloreth  h.st  appetite,  &c,  &c.' 
One  of  tiie  primed  bills  isin  the  British  Mnseu  in 
f.oni  which  we  find  that  tea  had  only  been  known 
'   grandees   beloro 


,.      ,       ,        ,  by  presents  sent  to   prince 
lunin    the  perfect    insect   extricated  its  t'cad  and  ^^^^  jg^.^^  ^^,,j.„  jj  g„|,|  c,.,,^    30  to  .50  dollars 

legs  from  its  pupa-shell,  perforated  its  cocoon  and  ^^^^    ,,n,„„|    weight.      From  these    dates   we  may 
the  bark,  and  finally  made  its  exit,  leaving  the  old  ^^,|,p,„jy^     ,!,„,     ,i„.     Dutch     embassy    in    165(> 
pupa-sUin  sticking  half  way  ..lit  of  the  h.de  in  the  |^|.^^,,g|,j  ;,  f^,..^  ,„  l.:ur..pe. 
bark,  wheri?  it  was  retained  by  the  transverse  se-       j^^  ^j^^  prin'.e.l  cir.'ular  alluded  to,  Thomas  Gar- 


f  Obiections   are  sometimes  .naile  a-jjainst  scion- 


tific  names,  but   in  this  age  of  inquiry  and   know- 
ledge   no   one   can  reasonably  object  to  jjiving  Us 
proper  name  to  any  naturnl  object,  as  this  designates 
•ii.a   »....    .....  I  it  much  more  correctly  and  unequivocally  than  any 

Anyone   who   popular  or  vulgar  appellations.     The   propriety  of 
J  '.  .  _  1- 111  t.«  ^./.-innt  tr.  tKf^GP  who  reflect 


V  one    WHO  popular    .M     viu^.i.    •■.yi^^ -    -        .       •  a       . 

:  -■■  ,  ■    ,  .  r  .1      ,.,.„   l.,ne,-  with  this   proceeding  will  be  evi.lent  to  those  who  reflect 

wdl  c.m.pare   the   l"story   of  the  two    att.  .    with  tlus^  P^_^_^^^^^    ,^l   indefinite,     and  mulliphed     are 

wlinr  is  known  of  the  Baib'V  insect,  will   tirrive  ai  „f~,i.o  „„„„lnr  ..nines  .riven  lo  insects. 


what  is  known  of  th 
the  sime  concbisi..n.  Boll,  the  Hessian  fly  and 
B  irley  insect  make  tb.ir  attack  upon  the  culms  or 
liaidms  of  our  cereal  pn.duclions,  which  they 
disfigure  and  injure  to  a  great  extent;  and  both 
have  a  similar  f..nr-wiiiged  parasitic  iehnenmon 
nppropiiati'.l  lo  ihem.  In  addition  lo  this  state- 
ment the  f..llowing  coiij.-ctnre-,  in  difiiilt  of  fa.ts, 
may  be  ofl"er.Ml.  It  is  probable  that  the  Barley 
insect  is  a  distirict  species  of  the  same  g.niis  (Cc- 
cidomyia,)  to  which  belong  the  Hessi.-ii.  .My,  [Ced 


manv  of  the  popular  nnines  given  lo  insects 

\  This  insect  is  not  an  Ichneumon  as  the  genus 
now  stands  ;  but,  as  there  are  some  doubts  relative 
to  its  (me  place  in  the  modern  arrangement  of  these 


.  oflTers  his  tea    for   sale,    from   sixteen  to  fifty 
shillings  per  pound. 

Sir  Kenelin  Digby,  in  Ms  Book  of  Receipts 
,8  vo  London  1669,)  has  the  f..ll..wing  notice  of 
ancvvino,le  of  makinu'  tea.  'The  Jesuile  that 
CMue  from  China,  anno  1664,  told  Mr  Waller,  (Ihe 
Poet,)  that  there  ihey  use  tea  sometimes  in  ibis 
maMer.  To  near  a  pint  of  the  infusion  take  two 
volk-  of  new-hii.l  eggs,  an.l  beat  tb.'m  ve.-y  well 
with  as  niiicl.  fine,  sugar  as  is  snttieient  for  this 
ipiaiitily  of  Ihpior;  when  they  are   vei-y   well    in- 


to its  true  place  in  the  modern  arrangement  oi  mese   .p...'....v  >.     -m 

insects  I  prefer   retainins  it   in   the  old   genus   to   corp.rate.l,  pom  the  t.  a  upon  in  •    -^  /^ 

which    Linna^ns  would   have   referred   it.     Mr  Say   and  siir  then,   w.dl  t..getlier,  and   so  .liink  it  hoi, 

would  probably  call  it  a  Ceraphron,  while  I  am  rath-    ,i,ig  |s    good   in  :.  morning,   or  wli.'n  one  letinns 

Pr  disposed  to  arrange  it,  and  the   parasite    o<^  ^'e  [  i^^^i^  r,„jj,„e,,    ,„„|   faint ;  in  which  case  n  plens- 

Ilessinn  fly,  in  the  genus  Euryhma,  .as   |l'-fin'^'l''y  i  y„t,,.heverage  dees  not  exist.' 

Laticille  nnd   Dalinnnn.     It  may  be   mentioned  that .      ..^  „^j,,.p'„,,,     ,,„A   lo  servp  it  in  n  genteel  nnd 

this  bitle  i  .sect  possesses  the  power  of  leapn.g    "^"M  „.„;eful"  manner,  is  an  uccumplishinent  in  which 

without  any  enlargement  of  the  posterior  thighs.         g.atetui    mannc,  i»  i 


Vol.lX.  —  No.l. 
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l)i'0|ilc  of  lioth  scxt'S  ill  Jiip.ii)  are  iiistriirlcil  by 
nuistors,  in  ilie  samo  iiiiimn  r  iis  l'",uni|ic.iiis  in 
danriii;.',  ami  utiiur  liraiirliis  of  polite  oiliii  ulioii. 
'1  lie  Cliiiusc  pour  liol  water  npuii  llie  trii,  an<l 
draw  ntVilie  inln.-ion  in  ilii;  manner  now  prarii.<eil, 
cxicpiiii;;  lliat  tliey  seldom  aild  eit.ier  .-iniiar  er 
milk.  Their  iiniglitior<  the  Jupanesi-,  rednoe  tlieir 
tea  lo  a  fine  |m\vcler,  hv  griiuliii;;  the'  leaves  in  a 
liamliiiill  ;  ii  is  ilien  mixed  with  hot  water  into  a 
tliiii  pulp,  in  whieli  I'mni  it  is  cippcil,  |iariieu- 
larly  liy  pi'rsons  of  eoiisecpn-nee.  In  their  parties, 
the  lea  laMe  fmnilnrc,  with  the  powdered  tea  iii- 
closeil  in  a  liox,  is  set  liefnre  the  rnmpaiiy,  and  ilio 
cops  are  "then  tilled  with  hot  water,  and  as  much 
of  the  powiUr  as  wonid  fill  a  eonniioii  lea— poon 
is  taken  out  of  the  hox,  and  pnt  into  euih  eiip, 
aii<l  tlu  n  stirred  and  mixed  top;i  t'ler  with  a  eiirioiis 
deniicniated  inslrmnenl,  till  llie  liquor  loams,  ill 
whieh  slate  it  is  pri  seined  lo  the  eompaiiy,  and 
sipped  while  warm.  'I'he  eominon  people,  wlm 
can  only  ohiain  a  coais-rtea,  hoil  it  lor  sonic  lime 
in  water.  Eai  ly  in  the  iniirniiiir  lliey  pnt  a  large 
kettle  of  water  over  the  fire,  with  the  tia  inclosed 
cither  in  a  hag  or  a  kind  uf  lu'.sket,  to  prevent  an 
impediment  in  drawing'  off  the  liquor  ;  aud  this 
forms  thi'ir  drink  for  tlie<luy.  The  water  in  Chi- 
lians said  to  he  nauseous  and  miwhole.soiiie,  and, 
without  this  corrective,  to  he  unfit  for  the  purpo 
8es  of  life.  Tims,  we  see.  Providence  has  in 
every  instance  provnled  a  remedy  fi.r  evil. 

The  celclirated  traveller  Kalin  ohserves,  tJiiil 
in  sui-li  long  journeys  as  his,  through  the  de.^erts 
in  hot  countries,  where  the  water  is  unfit  for  use 
and  full  of  insects,  tea  is  almost  as  necessary  iis 
fooil,  as  it  relieves  a  weary  traveller  more  than 
can  he  imagined.  Dr  Clarke,  in  his  travels  vnl. 
ii.  p.  533,)  says,  '  the  exhausted  iraveller,  reduced 
liy  c.oniimial  fever,  aud  worn  hy  incessant  toil, 
witliont  a  liipK  of  any  comfortable  repose,  expe- 
riences in  this  infusion  the  most  cooling  and  bal- 
Bailiie  virtues;  the  heat  of  his  blood  ahates,  his 
spirits  revive,  his  parched  skin  relu.xcs,  and  his 
eirenglh  is  renovated. 

We  have  experienced  that  tea  will  retain  its 
flavor  when  kepi  in  ;;las9  or  china  jars,  better  than 
in  wood  or  metal,  silver  excepted. 

As  tea  contains  vulaiile  parts  that  should  tic 
pre  erved,  and  in  which  its  better  qualities  exist, 
the  tea-pot  should  be  handed  to  ea>  h  person  on 
a  tray,  with  the  cups  and  sugar,  for  when  made 
out  of  the  room,  all  its  reviving  spirit  has  evapo- 
rated before  it  lyaches  the  guest.  It  is  not  the 
l)itt(!riies8,  but  lliu  fragrance  of  tea  that  is  cheer- 
ing. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  itirusion  made  in 
silver  is  stronger  than  that  whieh  is  produced  in 
lilack  earthenware.  Polished  surfiiecs  retain  heat 
better  than  dark  rough  siirfaees,  eoiiseqiienlly  the 
caloric  being  confined  in  the  former  ea-^e,  iniisl 
net  more  powerOdly  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  far 
ther  leniarked,  that  the  silver  when  filled  a  sec- 
onil  lime,  prodiiecs  worse  tea  than  the  earthen- 
ware ;  aud  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  crockery- 
ware,  iinle.-'s  a  siKer  vessel  can  he  prociifed  suffi- 
ciently larv'e  lo  contain  at  once  all  that  may  be  re- 
quired. These  fae's  are  readily  explained,  hy 
coiiside  ing  that  the  action  of  heat,  retained  ie 
the  silver  v<-ssel,  so  far  exhausts  the  heih,  as  !<i 
leave  little  flavor  for  a  second  dilution;  whereaf- 
the  reduced  leniperaliire  of  the  water  in  the  earth- 
enware, hy  exiracling  only  a  small  portion  at  first 
leaves  some  for  iheai-tioii  of  suhseipieiit dilutions. 
Il  is  supposed  that  lliu    infusion  is   stronger  iu  •. 


globular  vcs-el,  than  in  any  ono  of  a  dinTereiit 
liirm  ;  and  this  must  be  the  ease,  since  it  is  de- 
monstrateil  thai  a  sphere  contains  u  given  ineHSure 
niid(?r  less  siufaee  than  any  other  soliil ;  from 
which  il  follows,  that  where  iheio  arc  two  vessels 
of  equal  capacity,  one  globular,  and  the  otiie. 
•scpiari-,  ohlong,  elliptic,  or  cyliiidric,  the  spherical 

ves>cl,  having    less  .surface  than  the  other,  si 

throw  oft"  liss  heal;  and  thai,  consecpiently,  the 
effect  will  be  greater  iu  the  former  case  than  in 
the  latter. 

The  reason  for  pomiiig  boiling  water  into  the 
vessel  before  the  in'iisinn  of  the  tea,  is,  that  lieiiig 
previously  warm,  it  may  abstract  less  heat  from 
the  mixture,  and  thus  admit  a  more  powerful  ac- 
lion.  It  is,  with  equal  facility,  explained  why  the 
inliision  is  stronger,  if  only  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  be  first  used,  and  more  be  added 
some  time  alterwards.  If  we  consider  that  only 
the  water  iimi.eliately  iu  contact  with  the  herb 
can  act  upon  it,  and  that  it  cools  very  rapidly,  es- 
peciallv  in  black  eanhenware,  it  is  clear  that  the 
effect  will  he  gieater  where  the  heal  is  kept  up  hy 
additions  of  boiling  waier,  than  where  the  vessel 
is  filled  up  at  oii<;<',  and  the  fluid  suffered  !;radiial- 
ly  to  cool.  When  the  infusion  has  once  been  com- 
pleled,  it  is  found  that  any  farther  adilition  of  the 
herb  only  affords  a  very  small  increase  of  strengtli, 
ihe  water  having  cooleil  inneh  below  the  boiling 
point,  and  consequently  acting  very  slightly:  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  make  fresh  lea  in  a  second  ves- 
sel, than  to  add  it  to  the  exhausted  and  cool  leaves. 
It  is  hy  the  ap|ilicaiion  of  philnsophic  princi- 
ples to  the  onlinary  and  even  trivial  occurrences 
of  life,  that  S(;ience  difTiises  her  benefits,  anil  per- 
fects her  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  ;  there- 
line,  if  one  principle  of  making  lea  is  pieferahle 
to  another,  it  should  be  ittended  to,  however 
iriflin;;  it  may  he  consiilcred. 

The  cultivation  of  the  te.-i,  we  may  naturally 
conidnde,  forms  an  i:iiportant  [lart  of  thelmshand- 
ry  of  the  Chinese,  since  it  is  a  vegetable  in  sinli 
demand  by  the  natives,  for  their  home  consump- 
tion, and  also  in  so  great  request  for  exportation. 
It  is  therefore  cultivated  with  much  attention,  al- 
■thoiigb  it  is  often  finind  in  its  natural  state,  pai- 
jtieularly  on  the  rugged  banks  of  steep  mountains, 
Uvhere  it  cannot  be  gathered  without  the  greatest 
;  difficulty  and  danger.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
tea  where  aei  ess  is  impraeiicahle,  the  inhabitants 
have  resource  to  a  singular  expedient.  •  A  great 
nninher  of  monkeys  generally  resort  to  these 
steep  places,  and  being  irrit;ited  and  provoked, 
tear  off  the  hianelies  and  shower  thmn  down 
upon  those  who  have  teased  them  ;  the  aggressors 
enllect  these  branches  and  strip  them  of  their 
leaves. 

'l''ie  tea  shrub  does  not  thrive  well  in  either  a 
sandy  or  (iit  soil,  altli(ni';h  the  Japanese  plant  it 
as  a  border  to  their  fields  without  regard  to  the 
soil. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jap- 
•iiiese  year,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
ilie  mothers  of  families  with  their  children  and 
servants,  go  with  their  baskets  into  the  ti-a  plan- 
tations, when  the  weather  is  hoi  and  dry,  and 
father  ihe  small  tender  leaves,  that  an;  not  above 
three  or  four  days  old,  and  previous  to  their  licinL' 
unfolded  ;  these  are  picked  off  one  hy  one,  tak- 
ing great  precaution  not  to  break  ihein  or  injure 
rhe  shrub.  However  teilioiis  this  may  appear, 
yet  they  will  gather  from  four  to  ten,  or  fifteen 
pounds  iu  u  day.     This  first  gathering  is  caMcd 


fkki  tsian,  or  tea  powder,  becaiis.!  it  is  used  pnl- 
lerised.  Towards  the  eveiiiiiL',  llioy  curry  these 
leaves  to  thi;  lioiisi;  or  building  ercrteil  for  the 
pur|>ose,  containing  n  lltlintier  of  small  stove.s, 
where  they  are  put  on  a  liot  p  ilished  Iron  pieta 
immediately,  before  they  isavu  timi:  to  frinent, 
ill  which  case  thi^y  would  torn  blac!; ;  they  con- 
rniue  to  turn  them  abmit  until  they  are  withered!, 
when  they  are  removed  on  to  mats,  or  paper,  ami 
left  to  cool,  after  which  the  leaves  are  folded  or 
curled  in  the  palm  of  llio  hand  :  they  are  linn 
placed  on  a  secmid  hot  plate,  and  inrneil  as  beloro 
with  the  hand  till  tln-y  arc  tolerably  firm.  They 
are  then  cooled  suddenly  a  second  time,  by  agita- 
ting the  air.  'J'his  operation  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times  in  order  to  extract  all  the  moisture  frniii 
the  leaves.  The  princi|)al  olject  of  cooling  the 
leaves  quickly  is  to  preserve  the  curl,  which  must 
also  preserve  much  of  the  flavor.  The  more  cu- 
rious an;  put  into  glass  bottles  well  corked,  others 
into  sipiare  boxes  varnisheit  and  liiieil  with  leail 
and  then  ncaily  papered.  In  about  six  days,  this 
tea  is  again  spreail  on  the  table  and  all  the' leaves 
that  liav";  bteii  over  dried  or  siorched,  are  laUeu 
out  and  pnt  with  common  teii.  ll  is  .  fleu  dried 
a  fifth  lime,  to  make  it  more  secure  fir  keeping. 
The  Dutch,  with  all  tinir  boasted  ciciinliiicss, 
have  a  disgusting  practii-e  iu  drinkiui  tea;  lor  in- 
stead of  adding  sugar  to  their  cup-:,  they  generally 
suck  a  piece  of  su.'.ir  candy,  which  llicy  lake  out 
of  their  mouths  when  they  drink.  We  hear  of 
instaiii'es  iu  that  country,  wlnre  one  piece  is  said 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  whole  family. 
[Totjeconliniiod.J 


HOUTICULTIJUAL  ANOMALY. 

The  El  iter  of  the  Proviilcnce  Free  Press,  in  copy- 
ing Mr  Prince's  coaimuoication  from  the  New  Riig- 
lanil  ran  or  of  the  25t!i  of  Jane,  lespetling  lUiny 
of  his  apple  trees  having  produced  double  blossoais 
this  season,  has  added  the  follo'wing  remarks: 

The  confirmation  of  tlie  truth  of  the  above 
anomaly  in  the  vegetalile  kingdom,  I  can  ceilify 
as  coming  under  my  observation.  Above  twenty 
years  ago,  while  a  minor  and  living  wiih  my  fath- 
er, in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Mass.  he  inoculated 
an  apple  tree,  in  the  month  of  July,  whici  had 
sprung  np  in  the  garden  from  the  t^emi,  was  very 
thrifty  and  the  second  year  of  iis  growth.  It  was 
inoeulaled  about  nine  iiiidies  from  the  ground  and 
the  iii'Xt  spring  the  top  was  taken  oft".  In  the 
month  of  May  it  blossomed.  From  one.  bud  tnere 
sprang  two  disiiiict  blossom.",  ono  of  them  was 
the  most  extraordinary  blossom  that  I  ever  beheld 
on  an  apple  tree.  It  was  a  ilimUe  blossom  ami 
resembled  In  appearance  a  white  rose,  with  [>e- 
tals  almost  as  large  and  equally  as  numerous. 
The  siein  was  of  an  iincomiiion  length,  I  think 
about  5  iiic-hes  long.  There  was  no  apjKjarancc 
of  any  apple  attai  lied  to  if. 

Another  fact  equally  as  singular  was.  that  there 
was  another  blossom  from  the  same  hud  of  usual 
form  and  appearance,  from  which  grew  and  came 
to  maturity  an  apple,  remarkably  fiiir  and  of  lar- 
ger size  than  common  lor  the  kind,  which  was 
the  sour  red  streak.  The  ajjpli;  stayed  on  until 
plu(!ked  off  after  the  frosts  in  auiiimii  had  com- 
menced. Many  came  to  see  the  cnriMsitv,  who 
ilc(  lareil  ihev  never  .<aw  or  heard  of  tin-  hke  be- 
lorc.  The  inocnlati.in  {rrcw  to  the  length  of  three 
led  that  season,  in  twohri'iiebes. 

ISAAC  STEARNS,  Jb, 

Providence,  Julj  15,  IbSO. 
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DISEASES    OF    HORSES. 

(Cuiitiiiucil  j 

"arcv. 
Farcv  is  intimately  c;>iinerteil  \vith  gLinders ; 
tlipy  will  mil  '.-.iio  eai:Ii  otlier,  or  llieir  .-iymptoin.s 
will  ;:iiiigle  to,,'c!llu;r,  iiiul  liuCore  either  arrives  ;it 
its  fatal  tKiiniiiatiiiii  its  assnciatc  will  almost  iiiva- 
rialily  appear.  An  animal  inoiulateil  with  t!ie 
matter  ol'  farcy  will  iifleii  lie  afflicted  with  glan- 
der.'s,  while  the  matter  of  jrlaiiders  will  (reipieiitly 
produce  farcy.  Tliey  are  dittereiit  types  or  .stages 
of  the  same  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
material  (liff.'ience  in  their  syiiiptoiiis  and  progress, 
and  tills  mot  iiiiportJtiit  of  all,  that  while  glamlers 
are  generally  iiicuiahle,  farcy,  in  its  early  stage 
and  mild  form,  may  lie  successfully  treated. 

Veterinary  wriiers  tell  iis  that  it  is  a  disease  of 
the  ahsorlietiis  in  the  .skin.  The  small  arteries 
are  employed  in  huildiiig  up  and  nourishing  the 
various  parts  of  the  I'ody  ;  and  another  set  of 
vessels  are  Inisieil  in  taking  up  and  carrying  away 
that  vvjiicli  is  worn  out  and  useless.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  body  on  which  tlionsaiids  of  these  lit- 
tle tubes  do  i:ot  open.  Thosj  of  the  skin  are  not 
only  employed  in  reiuoving  useless  materials,  but 
ill  taking  up  various  suhsta:iees,  and  principally 
fluids  vvhicli  may  be  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
The  little  vessels  which  are  thus  occupied,  collect 
together  and  form  larger  branches,  which  run  in 
company  with  the  sii|>erHcial  v^:ins,  and  therefore 
farcy  was  once  sujiposed  to  Iib  a  disease  of  the 
vein-,  anil  the  tunmi'S  by  which  it  is  characterized 
accompany  the  course  of  the  veins.  The  poison 
which  they  take  up  produces  inflammation  in 
them,  which  gradually  spreads  along  the  absorb- 
ent, and  causes  it  to  swell. 

These  vessels,  small  as  ilicy  are,  coiitriin  valves 
like  those  in  the  common  p:inip,  which  permit  the 
fluid  to  pass  one  way,  but  pri;veiit  its  return. 
The  iiillaminaiioii,  which  pursues  the  natnrd 
course  of  the  tluid  thnnii'li  these  tubes,  that  is, 
towards  the  reservoir  into  which  it  is  thrown  be- 
fore it  enters  the  heart,  seems  to  be  arrested  by 
these  valves,  and  they  inflame  and  swell ;  and 
therefore  the  first  indication  of  this  disease,  even 
before  any  drooping,  or  loss  of  comlition,  or  of 
appetite,  is  gen  'rally  the  appearance  of  little  lu- 
mms—farcij  buds — clos«  to  some  of  the  veins, 
following'  the  ronise  id'  the  veins,  and  connecteil 
togfelhcr  by  a  kind  of  cord,  which  tiirriers  call 
coidtd  veins.  When  they  are  few  and  small  they 
may  po.ssibly  exist  for  several  weeks  without  be- 
ing observed  ;  but  at  length  they  increase  in  num- 
ber and  in  size,  and   become  painful  and  hot,  and 


little    tumors  or  lumps    of  surfeit.     They  sire  ge- |  is  a  dropsical   nflection  of  the   skin,  cither  of  the 
nerally  higher  than  these  tninois  ;  — not  so  broad  ; 
—  have   a   more   kiiot;y  fe.-l,    and   are  |)rincipally 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  instead   of  out- 
side. 

The  increase  of  the.'se  buds  marks  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  that  progress  is  reliinled  by 
the  resistance  of  these  valves.  The  ulcers  spread 
around,  and  are  cured  with  considerable  diffieulty. 
Larger  tumors  appear  in  the  groin  and  between 
the  fore-leg,  and  ulcerate  and  spread,  and  the 
hollows  and  burrowings  run  deeji  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  horse  becomes  n  miserable  and  loath- 
some objsct.     Glanders  speedily  api)ear,  and  death 


Few  things  are  more  unlike,  or  more  perple-v- 
ing,  than  the  different  forms  which  fany  assumes 
at  difleieiit  times.  One  of  the  leg,s,  and  partieu 
larly  one  of  the  binder-legs,  will  suddenly  swell 
to  an  enormous  size.  At  nig'-it  the  horse  wdl  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  well,  and  in  the  murniog 
one  leg  will  be  three  times  the  size  of  the  other, 
with  considerable  fever,  and  scarcely  the  power  of 
moving  the  limb. 

The  treatment  of  farcy  varies  ivith  the  form  it 
assumes.  In  the  button  or  bod  farcy,  a  mild  dose 
of  physic  should  be  first  Bdininistered.  The  buds 
should  be  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  any  of 
them  have  broken,  the  budding  iron,  of  a  dull  red 
heat,  sb  mid  be  applied  to  them  ;  or  if  matter 
should  be  left  in  them,  showiu','  that  iliey  are  dis- 
posed to  break,  they  shuuUl  be  penetrated  with 
the  iron.  These  wounds  should  be  daily  inspect- 
d,  and  if,  when    the  slough  of  the  i-antery  comes 


chest  or  of  the  limbs  generally,  and  belongs  to 
nother  part  of  the  subject. 
A  tumor  termed  a  Polypus  sometimes  occupies 
one  of  the  iiostril.f.  It  will  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
olisirncting  the  breathing,  and  sadly  annoying  the 
horse.  As  this  can  only  be  removed  by  an  ope- 
ration, which  a  veterinary  surgeon  alone  is  com- 
petent to  perform,  we  do  not  describe  it  particu- 
larly. 

THE    F.IPS. 

The  lips  of  the  horse  are  far  more  important 
organs  than  many  suppose.  They  arc,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  bands  of  the  Imrse;  and  if  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
be  gathers  up  bis  corn  with  them,  and  collects 
together  his  grass  before  he  divides  it  with  bis 
ni))pers,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  the  horse  would 
be  no  more  able  to  convey  the  food  to  bis  mouth 
without  them,  than  ihe  Imnian  being  coulil  with- 
out bis  hands.  This  has  even  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  The  nerves  which  supply 
ihelips  werei  ivlded  ina  poor  ass,  to  illustrate  some 
point  of  physi  dogy.  The  s»nsibi!iiy  of  the  lips 
was  lost,  and  he  knew  not  when  be  touched  his 
food  with  them;  the  motion  of  the  lips  was  lost, 
and  be  lOtdd  not  get  the  bats  between  his  teeth, 
alihou;;h  the  manger  was  full  of  them  ;  at  length, 
driven  by  Iiimger,  be  contrived  to  lick  up  a  lew  of 
tbi;m  with  his  tongue,  but  when  they  were  on  his 
ton'.'iie,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  rubbed  off 
before  be  could  get  them  into  bis  month.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  use  of  the  lips,  that  the  faces 
f  all   <|iiadriipeds  are  so  lengthened  that  the  lips 


off;  they  look  pale,  and  fool,  and  spongy,  and  dis-  j  ^^.^^  ,_g  |,|.,,„j,|,,  i„t„  contact  with  his  food,  witli- 
charge  a  thin  matter,  they  sbonlil  be  frequently  ^^^^^  JMconveiiieuce  or  injury  to  other  parts  of  the 
washed  with   a  lotion,  composed    of  a  dr.ic' 


face, 
•Jhe 


corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  rec- 
tified spirit  ;  the  other  buds  should  likewise  be 
examined,  and  opened  v.iih  the  iron  as  soon  as 
they  evidently  contain  matter.  When  the  wounds 
begin  to  look  red,  and  the  bottom  of  them  is  even 
and  firm,  and  they  disclmr^e  a  thick  white  or  yel- 1  ^.^^.^^^  closed, 
low  matter,  the  friar's  balsam  will  speeilii,  heal 
I  hem.  As,  however,  the  constitution  is  now  taint- 
ed, local  applications  will  not  be  suflicieiit,  and 
the  disease  innstbe  attacked  by  internal  medicines, 
as  soon  as  the  physic  has  ceased  to  o|)erate.  The 
corrosive  sublimate  will  be  the  tiesl  idlernative, 
a  id  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  gradual- 
ly increased  to  a  scruple,  with  two  drachms  of 
gentian  and  one  of  ginger,  and  repeated  nioreing 
and  nig'.t  until  the  ulcers  disappear,  unless  the 
horse  is  violently  purged,  or  the  moiiih  becomes 
sme,  when  a  drarbm  of  blue  vitriol  may  be  siib- 
stiiuted   for  the  corrosive  siibliiiiate.      During  this, 


Bcime  of  them  begin  to  ulcerate.  They  appear  the  animal  sliould  be  placed  in  a  large  box,  with  a 
usually  about  the  fice  or  neck,  or  inside  of  the  free  circulation  of  air  ;  and  greeit  urass,  or  carrots, 
thigh,  and  in  the  lattc-r  case  there  is  some  general    the  latti'r  more  particularly,  should  In;  given   I 


enlargement  of  the  limb,  and  lameness. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  horse  will  droop 
for  many  a  day  before  the  appearance!  of  the  btit- 
iotis  or  fare})  buds  ; — his  appetite  will  be  impaired  ; 
— bis  coat  will  stare  ; — he  will  lose  flesh.  The 
poison  is  evidently  at  work,  hut  has  not  gained 
Bufficie.nt  power  to  cause  the  .-ib-orbents  to  swell. 
Ina  few  iiisiancea  these  buds  do  not  ulcerate,  but 
become  bard  and  difficult  to  disperse.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  then  suspended,  and  possi- 
bly fir  II  any  m^mths  the  horse  will  nppar  to  be 
restored  to  liealth  ;  but  be  bears  the  .seeds  of  the 
malady  about  him,  and,  all  at  once,  the  f ircv  as- 
BUiiies  a  virulent  form,  and  hurries  him  off'.  These 


with  a  fair  allowance  of  corn.  If  he  could  be 
turned  out  during  the  day,  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous ;  but  a',  all  events  he  sliould  be  daily  exer 

In  the  species  of  farcy  attended  with  enormous 
swellin.',   it  will   be  prudent  t'>  bleed    moderately 


lips  of  the  horse  should  be  thin,  if  the 
beauty  of  the  bead  be  regarded,  for  if  tlicy  are 
loaded  with  fat  they  connot  be  so  sensible  lis  they 
ought  to  be:  yet,  although  thin,  ihey  should  cvi- 
ileiiily  possess  power,  and  be  strongly  and  rcgu- 
A  firm,  compressed  mouth  gives  a 
favorable  and  no  deceptive  itiea  <if  the  muscular 
power  of  the  animal.  Lips  apart  from  each  oth- 
er, and  banging  down,  indicate  weakness  or  old 
age,  or  dullness  and  sluggisiiness. 

The  depth  of  the  mou'li,  or  the  di.stance  from 
the  fore  part  to  the  angle  of  the  lips,  should  he 
considerable,  fir8t,f  rr  the  sake  of  beamy.  A  short 
protuberant  mouth  would  be  a  bad  finish  to  the 
lapering  face  of  the  blood  horse  ; — more  room  is 
likewise  given  fir  the  opening  of  the  nostril, 
which  we  have  .seen  to  be  an  imporiant  considera- 
tion. The  bridle  will  not  be  cariied  well,  and  the 
horse  will  hang  heavy  on  hand,  if  there  be  not 
considerable  depth  of  mouth. 

IMDICATIONS  OP  OLD  AGE   IN  A  HOnSE. 

The  general  indications  of  old  iige,  indeppn- 
deiit  of  the  teeth,  are  deepening  of  the  hollows 
over  the  eyes, —  gray  hairs,  and  particularly  over 
the  eyes,  and  about  the  muzzle;  thickness  and 
banging  down  if  the  lips  ;  sharpness  of  the  with- 
ers;    sinking    of  the    back;    leiigtliening    of  the 


as  well  as  to  physic 
sary,  but  the  samir  alterative  medicine  will  be 
useful,  and  the  leg  should  be  frequently  fimicnt- 
ed  Willi  wiirni  waii'r.  In  both  cases,  abhough 
l!iK  air  should  bs  fresh  and  cool,  the  liorse  should 
be  warmly  cloibed. 

The  VVater  Farct,  conf.iunded  by  name  with 
the  com.iion  farcy,  and  by  which  much  confusion 


riiK  iron  will  not  be  neces-    quarters;  and  the  disaiipeariinccof  windgalls,  s|ia- 


vms,  and  tumors  of  every  kind. 

Of  the  natural  age  of  the  lior.se  we  should  form 
a  verv  erroneous  esiimale,  from  the  early  perioil 
at  which  be  is  now  worn  out  and  destroyed.  Mr 
Ulaiiie  tells  us  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  thno 
horses,  which  died  at  the  ages  of  thirtyfive,  tliirty- 
and    thirtvnine.      Mr   CiiHy   mentions 


buds  have  isomutimcs  been  confuundeil    ivitli  the   has  been  caused  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  doue,   that  received  a  ball  in  his  neck,   at   the  hattle  of 
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PiTsiiiii,  ill  1715,  nil  J  which  w.is  cxlracicil  iit  his 
(loath,  ill  17.>j  :  "O'l  Air  i'orcivul  <;ive.saii  ticcoiiiit 
of  a  burgt:  burso  tliut  died  in  his  Bixty^ecuiKl 
year.  

Lii^hlning.  —  U  ia  ciii-ious  ti>  fiml  that  tho  con- 
diicliir  or  lightning  nul,  which  so  iiiaiiy  men  of 
genius,  Icai'iiiiig,  iiiiil  iiigjiiuiiy,  have  heen  at  tht- 
pains  to  com|ileti',  which  ill   fact   lias  ahvajs  been 


of  the  hark  of  the  jtMow  pojilar,  or  AiiieriiMii 
tnh|)  tree,  niatlc,  with  which  the  ^wellcil  part  wax 
washed  oflrn,  a  half  jiiiit  ;;ivi'n  him  to  ilriiik  every 
half  hour,  and  t!je  hrniscil  haik  put  on  as  a  |iuiil- 
tiee. — The  pain  soon  ceased,  the  swelling  sub- 
sided, and  the  man  got  well. 


VALUE  OF  riMK. 

An  Italian  pliilosopher  expressed  in   Iirs  motto, 
regarded    as   one    of  the     proinlest    trophies    of  j  that  '  time  was  his  estate;'  an  estate    which  will 


science — was  known  nml  eniphiyeil  by  a  people 
of  no  more  refiiieil  cnltivalion  than  tiie  wild  peas- 
antry id"  Loiiihardy.  'I'lie  Alilje  IJcrihollet,  III  his 
work  on  tlie^elec.nicity  of  Meteors,  describes  a 
practice  used  in  eonie  of  the  hasiioiis  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Diiiiio,  on  the,  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  whieli 
has  existed  froi;)  lime  iniinemnri  I,  and  which  is 
literally  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  process  that 
enabled  Frai-khn  to  bring  ilowii  lightning  from 
tbc  clouds.  Ai!  iron  staff,  it  seems,  was  erected 
OH  the  bastion  of  the  casile  during  the  siiniiiit'r, 
mid  it  was  part  of  the  <|uty  of  the  sentinel,  when- 
ever a  storm  llirealened,  to  raise  an  iron  pointed 
albi'rd  towards  this  staff.  If  upon  approach  of 
the  hallierd,    sparks   were  eniiited   (which    to   the 


ndeed  produce  nothing  without  cnltivaiinn  ;  but 
which  will  always  ahunilaiiily  repay  the  labors  of 
industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  ile.sires,  if 
no  part  of  it  be  suffered  t,i  lie  waste  by  iiegli'ience, 
to  be  overrun  with  noxious  jilaiils,  or  laid  out  for 
show  rather  than  use. 


To  deslrai)  insects  thnt  infest  Peach  Trees. 
Take  2  lbs.  soft  soap,  2  lbs.  of  flour  of  siilphi 
2  oz.  of  mix  vomica,  and  a  half  gill  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine;  boil  tlieni  togetlier  in  S  gallons  of  wa- 
ter until  re.ln.-ed  to  six,  and  set  it  aside  for  use. 
Remove  the  ground  around  the  tree  unill  the  up- 
per roots  are  left  bare,  clean  it  to  the  main  branch- 


es, make  the  liquor  milk  warm,  and  with  a  soft 
Erieniitic  mind,  would  show  that  the  stafT  was,  brush  carefully  ap|ly  it  to  the  body  of  the  tree, 
charged  with  electric^ity  from  a  thiinrter  cloud,)  the!  Let  no  one  condeinn  this  prescription  without  giv- 

gentinel  was   made   sure  that  a  storm    impended,!  ing  it  u  fair  trial jVurristuwn  Free  Press. 

Olid  he  tolled  a   bell  which  sent   forth    the    tidings  

of  ilaiiger  to  the  surrounding  coiiniry.  Nothing  It  is  said  that  at  Mulberry  Grove,  Leicester,  Ms. 
can  be  more  delightfully  amiable  than  the  parent- j  about  50,000  silk  worms  are  iio%v  at  work.  Mr 
«l  care  of  its  subjects  which    this    ini'-resting  pro- 1  Abbi.lt  has  been  active  in  introducing  them. 


vision  of  the  local  governineiit  exemplified.  The 
adinonishing  sound  of  the  bell  was  oln-yed  like  a 
|ireternatiiral  signal  from  the  depth  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  shepherds  were  seen  luiriying  over  valleys 
orgin;;  their  flncks  from  the  exposed  fields  to 
plai'.es  of  shelter.  The  fishing  boats,  with  which 
the  co.nst  of  tlie  Adriatic  was  generally  studded, 
forlhwiih  began  to  crowd  «.iil  iin  I  m:ike  for  ihe 
nearest  port,  vvbile  many  a  supplication  was  put 
up  from  many  a  gentle  and  devout  heart  on  shore, 
before  some  hallowed  sb-iiie,  for  the  safety  of  the 
li.tle  AcKt.— Monthly  Rr.rieio. 


If  you  woiilil  have  the  slate  prosperous,  yon 
must  make  the  men  of  principle,  the  [irincipal 
men. 


MKOIIANICS. 
If  we  look  round  within  the  circle  of  our  no- 
qiiaiutance,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  our  most 
respectable  <-itizeii3  are  mechanics.  Several  of 
the  first  inerchauts  in  this  lity  were  once  mechan- 
ics, many  of  onr  proli-ssinnal  men  were  in  youth 
meidianics.  Several  of  our  most  di.stingiiished 
legislators,  philosnjdiers  and  statesmen,  were  also 
once  mecbanicH.  How  did  they  rise-tr  their  pre.<- 
enl  eminence?  It  was  by  the  cultivation  of  ilieir 
minds  in  useful  knowlediC,  by  feeling  a  proper 
respect  for  themselves  wbi.  h  led  them  to  fi 
re;;nlar,  industrious  .and  frugal  haldts,  and  thus 
have  they  secured  the  respect  and  confideine  of 
llieir  employers,  and  risen  to  the  afBiienee  and 
respectability  which  they  now  enjoy.  The  same 
]iath  of  honor  and  nsefiilnefls  is  opened  to  every 
person  in  onr  happy  republic  ;  and  we  hope  thai 
these  examples  will  stimulate  every  mechanic 
among  118  to  imitate  th^se  examples,  that  they  ma 
become,  as  they  deserve,  respected  for  their  worth  j*^'''c'"    distinguishes  a  man    Iroin   a    beast. —  IFm. 


In  France  there  are  few  soups  or  sauces  made 
without  a  portion  of  sorrel ;  and  so  much  is  it  es- 
teemed in  that  country,  that  they  take  the  greate.st 
care  to  have  a  store  preserved  l<)r  winter  use.  It 
is  a  common  saving  among  the  French,  that  a 
good  housewife  is  known  by  her  pots  of  sorrel. 

In  the  vegetable  ulaikets,  as  well  as  at  tbedoors 
of  the  green-groiers  in  Paris,  the  picking  of  sorri 
is  as  common  as  the  shelling  of  peas  in   Loudon 

The  value  of  ihe  silk  manufacture  of  Great  Brit 
ian  is  reckoned  at  .^45,000,000,  and  gives  support 
to  600,000  .souls. — Yet  she  impnrts  all  the  raw 
material,  and  her  iiianiifnctiirers  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  one  dollir  per  pound  oii 
that  raw  material.  The  wages  of  the  -.vorkinen 
emploved  in  itsdiffereiit  branches  amount  to  $15,- 
000,000. 

A  strong  deroclion  of  wormwood  is  said  to  be 
a  perfi-ct  cure  Pir  the  delirium  tremens,  to  wbii  h 
drunkards  who  suddenly  leave  off  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  are  so  liable.  —  Portland  y^rgtis. 

Drunkenness. — All  excess  is  ill ;  hut  drunken- 
ne.ss  is  of  the  worst  sort.  It  spoils  health,  dis- 
mounts the  mind,  niid  unmans  men.  It  reveals 
secrets,  is  quarrelsome,  la.-civious,  impiiilent,  ilai 
gerous,  and  m;id.  In  fine,  he  who  is  driu'k  is  not 
a  mail ;   because    be    is,  so    long,    void   of  reason. 


and  usefulness. — A'.  Y.  Even.  Jour, 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  BITE  OF  A  SVAKE. 

Mr  James  Johnson,  of  Pikeville,  Md.  states 
that  Inst  summer,  a  black  man  was  bitten  upon 
the  finger  in  the  dark,  by  a  snake  snp|io3ed  to  be 
a  Copperhead.  His  arm  swelled  to  twice  its  or- 
dinary size.     A  physician  bad  a  strong  decoction 


Penn. 

L/iw. — Jews  ruin  themselves  at  their  passover 
the  Moors  at  their  marriage-,  and  the  Christians  in 
their  law-suits. — Spanish   Proverbs. 


Qualifications.--  Five  ihiiigs  are  requisite  to 
a  goo  I  officer.  Ability,  clean  liands,  despuleli, 
paiieuce  and  imparliHliiy.  — /rnt.  Penn. 


UOSTON,   PRIDAV,  JULY  93,   1830. 


From  the  National  /Egia 

PEAR  TREES. 
Koine  three  or  four  years  since  a  disease  appear- 
ed on  pear  trees,  which  from  the  appearaiic<;  as- 
sumed after  the  attack,  was  called  the  Jire  blif^ht. 
Some  insisted  that  the  rapid  decay  of  the  branch- 
es of  ap]iiirently  healthy  trees,  was  occtisioiied 
by  tiK'ir  being  girdled  by  a  small  bug  which  eats 
its  way  in  the  snp  wood  nearly  or  quite  round  ibo 
limb,  that  this  bug  was  not  more  than  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  various  other  particulars. 

Others  urged  that  it  vvas  a  new  disease  among 
fruit  trees  and  probably  arose  from  a  change  of 
the  sap,  eflfecied  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  dim- 
mer sun  operating  upon  an  unusually  luxuriant 
growth  of  new  wo<id,  that  the  sap  became  sour  or 
its  (pialities  materially  changed. 

Communications  sn|iportiiig  these  two  oppo.site 
theories  appeared,  and  the   writers  on  both    sides 
fier    much  disciission    remained  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  their  differeut  theories. 

riie  writer  of  this,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself, 
examined  a  nuiiiher  of  limbs  affected  with  the  fire 
blight,  some  of  which  were  more  than  three  feet 
in  length  ;  he  separated  the  limbs  from  the  parent 
tree,  so  close  to  the  boily  as  to  take  a  piece  oltha 
hark  from  the  trunk,  then  carefully  split  ihe  l.mbs 
from  end  to  end,  keeping  the  split  as  near  tho 
centre  of  Ihe  limb  as  possible,  and  for  most  of  >ha 
length  ill  the  pith.  He  then  minutely  and  thor- 
ou>;lily  examined  the  halves  of  the  limbihusprcpar- 
ed  with  a  good  compound  microscope, (its  niagiiily- 
ing  power  about  ten  degrees,)  and  was  not  able  to 
liscover  the  slightest  irace  <if  a  perforation  mode 
by  any   hug  or   insect  in  either  of  ihe  pieces. 

Ill  order  to  bo  more  sure  of  the  fact,  he  ugaiit 
divided  the  halves  of  the  limb  into  two  cpial  loii- 
gitiidiiial  sections,  and  subjected  the  fresh  sides 
thus  exposed  to  the  test  of  the  microscope,  still 
no  appearence  <if  the  work  of  an  insect  lOiild  be 
discovered.  It  vvas  evident  that  the  cause  of  thid 
decay  of  the  limbs  was  somewhere  in  tlieiiisclves, 
for  the  limbs  examined  wire  in  that  part  next  to 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  in  a  still  flourishing  coiulilioo, 
the  extremes  for  near  half  the  leng:l;  were  dead, 
and  the  limbs  were  taken  otf  close  to  the  wood  of 
the  trunk.  If  it  vvas  the  work  of  lings  or  insecta 
that  caused  this  premature  decay,  the  part  eat  niiis^ 
have  extended  nearly  or  quite  round  the  limbs  bc- 
Ibro  they  woulil  perish  for  want  of  the  ueee.>-Bary 
supply  of  sap,  Hy  the  result  of  the  investigaiioi) 
it  appears  that  if  any  bugs  or  insects  were  in  Ihe 
limbs  at  all,  their  path  could  not  have  extended 
round  one  quarter  part  of  the  circumferencK  of 
the  limb,  and  of  course  coulil  not  have  cut  off  so 
iiiucli  of  Ihe  supply  of  sup  as  to  injure  the  limb. 

The  bark  of  the  limbs  vvas  all  taken  oft",  niiil 
the  sdbiirnum  and  bark  both  rarcfiKiy  examined 
by  the  eye,  and  with  the  microscope ;  here  seem- 
ed to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  alburnum  was 
at  the  small  ends  of  the  limbs  black  and  di.scolor- 
ed  for  half  their  le'nglh  towards  Ihe  trunk  of  iha 
tree;  this  discoloration  did  not  extend  equally 
round  the  trunk,  but  would  on  one  side  perhaps, 
be  an  inch  in  advance  <if  its  opposite. 

The  writer  does  not  undertake  to  assign  n  cause 
for  the  fire  blight,  but  mcri'ly  says,  that  from  a 
minute  and  careful  examination,  lie  is  Well  ^at•s• 
lied  that  iu  the  limbs  he  exainined  it  never  tvas 
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caiiseil  by  tljB  work  of  an  insect. — Thai  Im^fs  or 
iii3i;i!ts  iiiay  iin  I  do  suinftiinivs  work  in  tliu  liiiilis 
of  tliK  [ii-ar  trei-s  liu  does  nut  dnuUt,  liiit  Ins  is 
equally  firm  in  tlio  beliofj  lliat  lliero  is  ii  disease 
often  affecling  the  pear  tree,  eximial  indications 
of  wliirli  lire  similar  to  those  exhibited  on  limbs 
of  that  tree  girdled  by  Img.s  or  iiisecl!-',  wliicli  ori- 
ginates from  an  entirely  different  canse. 

AGRICOLA. 

Remrtrhs  b'j  the  Eiilor  of  Ike  JV.  E.  Farmer.— U 
has  been  said  to  be  Miiphilosophii-al  to  suppose 
more  than  one  cau.sp  to  an  effect ;  and  as  blight 
in  pear  trees  is  an  effect  sometimes  produced  by 
nu  insect  called  Sculylus  p'jri,  tlierel<)re  we  should 
be  satisfieil  wilh  that  cause  fur  blight,  anil  aliribiite 
CVtrt]  blight  vvhieh  ever  affects  pear  trees  to  that 
insect.  IJut  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  defective 
tooth  was  cause  sitfficient  to  account  for  the  effect 
in  the  human  body  yideped  piiin,  and  whenever  the 
latter  existed  we  might  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
tootli  extractor  was  ilie  proper  application. 

Jilight  is  a  withering  or  blasting  of  substances 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  while  in  a 
state  of  growth.  Whatever  causes  siirh  wither- 
ing or  blasting  is  tlie  cause  of  blight.  The  blight 
meiitionrd  above  by  ^  Jlgricolu'  is  probably  what 
is  called  by  writers  fire  liliglit.  Tlie  bl'glil  in  the 
li-nb  of  a  prtar  tree,  sent  us  by  Dr  Fiske  was,  no 
doubt,  cansed  by  scoh/tiis  pyri,  ami  is  as  different 
froni_^re  blight  as  gout  fnnn  yellow  fevifr. 

Dr  Coxe  says,  '  That  .species  of  blight  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  fire  blight,  frequi-ntly  de- 
Ptroy.s  trees  in  tin;  fullest  apparent  liealth,  in  a  few 
horns,  turning  the  leaves  suddenly  brown,  as  if 
they  bad  passed  through  a  hot  flame,  and  i  ansing 
n  morbid  matter  to  exude  from  the  pores  of  the 
l)ark,  of  a  bla<k,  f  rriiginons  appearance  ;  this 
Iiappens  through  the  whole  eourso  of  the  warm 
season,  more  frequently  in  weather  both  hot  and 
moist,  affording  reason  to  lielieve  that  it  arises 
from  rays  of  the  sun  operating  on  the  vapor,  or 
clouds  tloailug  in  the  atmosphere,  eithf  r  by  con- 
centration or  redcetion.  It  gi^nerally,  though  not 
always,  is  perceiveil  most  in  confiiu^d  places: 
certain  kinils,  and  parti.Milarly  that  most  exqinsite 
of  our  winter  pi'ars,  the  St  Germain,  seems  pecu- 
liary  liable  to  this  species  of  blight.  I  have  in 
twenty  years  lost  upwards  of  fifty  trees  in  the 
/ullness  of  vigor,  .sometimes  in  the  most  open 
niry  situations,  and  in  every  kiiiil  of  soil.  From 
repealed  observation  of  the  kiiuls  nio.st  liable  to 
this  malady,  1  hi've  been  led  to  believe,  that  it  is 
somewhat  connected  with  a  principle  which  ap- 
juars  to  be  considered  as  a  soiinrl  one  by  the  most 
judicious  European  writers,  when  treating  of  ap- 
jde  trees,  that  is,  the  long  duration  of  the  variety. 
It  is  certain,  that  natural  trees,  cnuliiiually  .«pring- 
iiig  np  from  seed,  are  sehlom  altackeil  by  this  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  SiM'kle  pear,  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  new  variety,  is  but  little  affected  by  it — of 
fifty  bearing  trees  of  this  kind,  of  various  ages,  I 
have  not  lost  one  entire  tree  from  this  cause — this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  1  have  perceived  the  limbs 
of  soiTie  of  them  partially  affected,  and  in  some 
instances  siiveral  large  branches  have  been  de- 
Btroyed.  From  the  great  vigor  and  rapidity  of 
vegetation  in  America,  pear  trees,  if  nuich  prnneil, 
ar«  r.pl  to  grow  too  fist;  this  .'ippoiirs  to  render 
them  more  liable  to  the  effect  of  the  fiie  blight 
than  otherwise  tliey  wonlil  be  —  I  have  thercfiire 
changed  my  mode  of  trijirning  tlie-n  tmder  this 
inipressio'i,  eonfmiiig  it  very  much  to  sin-kering, 
and  nurely  foruiing  the  tree — our   heat  and  dry- 


ness, do  not  require  the  growth  to  be  so  open  as 
:n  F.nrope, 

Miller's  Gardener's  Dictiontiry  says,  'There  is 
a  sort  of  blight,  which  is  often  desirm-tive  to  or- 
chards and  open  plantations,  against  which  we 
know  not  a  remedy.  This  is  called  a  fire  blast, 
which  in  a  ti^v/  bonis  has  not  only  destroyed  the 
i'ruii  and  leaves,  but  many  times  parts  of  trees, 
and  sometimes  entire  trees  have  been  kille.l  by  it. 

'This  is  supposed  to  have  been  ellected  by  vol- 
umes of  transparent  Hying  vapors,  which  among 
the  many  forms  they  revolve  into,  may  some- 
times approach  so  near  to  a  hemisphere  or  liemi- 
cylinder,  either  in  their  upper  or  lower  surfaces, 
as  thereby  to  make  the  beams  of  the  sun  converge 
enough  to  scorch  plants  or  trees  they  fall  upon,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  coiivergency  of 
the  sun's  rayr. 

'Against  this  enemy  to  our  fruits  there  isno 
guard  to  our  trees,  nor  any  remedy  to  cine  it:  but 
as  this  more  frequently  happens  in  close  planta- 
tions (where  the  stagnating  vapors  from  the  earth, 
and  the  plentiful  perspirations  (rom  the  trees  are 
pent  in  for  want  of  a  free  air  to  dissipate  and  expel 
them;  which  arc  often  observed  in  still  weather 
to  ascend  in  so  plentiful  a  manner,  as  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  especially' by  refliMting 
telescopes,  .so  as  lo  make  a  clear  and  distinct  ob- 
ject become  ilini  and  tremulous)  than  in  those 
which  are  planted  at  a  greater  distance,  or  are 
notsiiiToimded  with  bills  or  woods;  this  directs  us, 
in  the  first  planting  of  kitchen  gardens  and  or- 
chards, &c,  that  we  should  allow  a  sreater  dis- 
tance between  the  trees,  and  to  make  choice  of 
clear  healthy  situations,  that  the  air  may  freely 
pass  between  the  trees  to  di.ssii)ale  tho.se  va|»ors 
before  they  are  firmed  into  volumes,  whereby  the 
circumambient  air  will  be  clear,  and  less  subject 
to  injuries  ;  as  also  that  fruits  produced  in  this 
clearer  air  will  be  much  better  than  those  that 
are  snrrnnndcd  with  a  thick  rancid  air  ;  for  as 
fruits  are  often  in  a  respiring  state,  they  conse- 
quently, by  imbibing  a  part  of  these  vapors,  are 
rendered  crude  and  ill  tasted." 


Edinburgh  Htview.  —  VVki.ls  &  Lilly  h.-^vi 
this  day  published  No.  101  of  the  Ediiibur..'l 
Ri-view,  which  contains  elaborate  articles  on  tlu 
following  subjects. 

Naval  Tactics,  Hreakingof  the  F.nemy's  Line — 
Sir  James  Turner's  Life  and  Times  ;  ScotiisI 
Covenanters— Public  Schools  of  Kn.jland  ;  Eton  — 
.'\strononiie.il  society  of  London;  Recent  History  o 
.Astronomical  Science — Scottish  Judicial  Reforms; 
Law  of  Scotland  and  England  — Public  Rejiistrv 
in  England— Duty  on  Coal  ;  Coal  Trade— Mr 
Robert  Montgomery's  Poems;  and  the  modern 
Practice  of  Piiflinir  — Finance  ;  The  Hiidfiet— Del- 
avigne's  Marino  Faliero  ;  Anglo-Frenidi  Drama  — 
r^ife  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mniiro. 
Quarterly  List  of  NeW  Publications.— Price  $5  00 
per  aiimim. 


Gooseberries.  —From  Mr  Samokl  Walkkr,  ( 
Roxbiiry,  fruit  of  five  varieiits,  (names  not  give, 
consisting  of  small,  medifini,  and  very  large  si/.,  n 
The  medium  was  preferred  for  eating.  From  Tl 
N.  SEflVhR,  of  Roxbiiry,  five  varieties,  viz:  Roui 
iiig  Lion,  IJaiig-iip,  Jolly  .'Vn^'ler,  and  two,  iianic 
unknown  ;  ail  which  were  of  a  large  and  fine  ap 
pea'ance.  The  first  iiariied  had  the  preference 
eight  of  them  weighed  4  oz.  4  drs.,  and  one  1'. 
(Iwts.  Mr  Seaver  states  his  bushes  are  all  yonii; 
and  smaU,  being  the  first  year  of  bearing  and  liavt 
averaged  one  quart  each. 

Honey. — From  Rufus  IIowe,  from  S.  DowNEii't 
Garden,  one  box  filled  with  Honey,  made  tin 
present  sea.son,  being  the  upper  story  ol'  a  Hive 
U  presented  a  most  bcaiitilul  and  delicate  ap,i3ar- 
ai:ce  ;  weight,  15  lbs.  Mr  Howe  ~.ites  be  com- 
nieiiced  this  s|iriiig  with  ten  hives,  iriany  of  which 
were  in  a  weak  state,  from  ivhiel)  he  now  ha; 
thirty  ;  he  has  taken  from  the  iiives  about  .one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  new  honey,  and  will 
prob.ibly  have  as  much  more  befiire  ibe  season  is 
past  ;  and  that  the,  IJ^e  Miller  or  Moth,  which  has 
hecn  so  destructive  to  IJeesiu  this  vicinity  appears 
to  have  in  a  great  measure  ceal^ed  its  ravages. 

S.  D. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  have  awarded 
the  preiniuin  for  Early  Potatoes  to  Mr  Samuel 
Pond,  of  Cambridge,  and  for  Early  Beets  and 
Early  Cauliflowers  to  Mr  Natha.mel  Seaver,  ol 
Roxbury. 

Boston,  July  21,  1S30. 

It  Is  now  the  seasmi  when  children,  and  others 
who  ought  to  know  better,  eat  unripe  fruit,  and 
cholera 'morbus  and  dysentery  commence  their 
ravages.  Jn  the  week  cinruig  lOtli  inst.,  30  per- 
sons died  in  Philadelphia  of  these  disorders. — 
Boilerl  milk,  thickened  with  a  little  lloiir,  is  ill) 
almost  certein  cure  for  ilyseiilery,  in  couiinon 
cases. — Boston  Patriot. 


MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

F  R  U  I  T8  . 

Foliir.lay,  Juty  17,  18.10. 

Cherries. — From  Mr  Robert  Man.mno,  of  Sa- 
Icni,  fruit  of  the  Plum  Stone  Morello.  This  cher- 
ry is  of  a  large  and  fine  ai>pearance  and  of  good 
fiavor  of  the  kind.  Mr  Manning  states  that  iliey 
are  good  bearers;  they  are  well  descrilwd  in 
Prince's  Treatise  on  Horticulture,  p.  29.  From 
RuFDS  HowK,  from  garden  of  S.  Downkr,  Dor- 
chester, fruit  of  a  French  Cherry,  (name  lost)  of 
good  appuaraoce  but  rather  acid  flavor. 


From  a  valuable  little  work  cnlilleU  '  Seventy  five 
Recipes.' 

SEASONABLE    RECIPES. 

GOOSESeHRY    PUDlll.NG. 

A  pint  of  stewed  goosebeirie.s,  with  all  their 
juice. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar. 

Two  ounces  of  fresh   butter. 

Two  ounces  grated  bread. 

Three  eggs. 

Stew  the  gooseberries  till  quite  soft. — When 
they  are  cold,  mash  ilieiii  fine  with  the  back  of  a 
sjioon,  and  stir  into  them  one  half  of  the  sugar. 
Take  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  stir  it  to  a 
cream  with  two  oiini'es  of  butler. 

Beat  the  three  eggs,  and  stir  them  into  the  but- 
ter and  sugar,  in  turn  wilh  the  gooseberries,  and 
the  grated  bread. 

Lay  piiff-pa.ete  in  a  snup-platc.  Putin  the  mix- 
ture, and  bake  it  half  an   hour. 

Do  not  •rrale  sugar  over  it. 

Boston  Puddins;. — Make  a  good  common  paste 
with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  butter. —  When  you  roll  it  out 
the  last  time,  cut  off  the  edges,  till  you  get  the 
sheet  of  paste  of  an  even  square  shape. 

Have  ready  some  fiuii  sweetened  to  your  ta.ste. 
If  cranberries,  gooseberries,  drieil  pi-ai  ii?.s,  onlain- 
soiis,  they  should  he  stewed  in  vtry  little  water, 
dr.iined,  and  seasoned  with  initnieg,  rose  water, 
and  lemon.  If  cnrr.iiits,  raspberries,  or  black  ber- 
ries, they  should  be  mashed  with  Eiigar,  and  ]a.t 
into  the  pudding  raw. 


VoMX.-Nn.  1. 


AND  IIOR.  ICLLTUUAL  JOURNAT.. 


:|iitiul  ilii!  (Viiil  vi-ry  lliirU,  ull  <i\er  ilie  slicot 
nf  pnsto,  (wlmli  imisi  not  l)i;  r-dluil  out  loo  thin,) 
wlion  it  ia  invi'icd  nil  over  with  the  li  iiit,  rnll  it 
tl|',  and  cIom;  tin:  dnngh  iit  lioiii  iMnIa,  and  down 
[lie  last  side.  Tio  iho  puddinj;  in  u  doth,  and  boil 
It. 

Kat  it  with  snjjnr.  It  must  not  lie  taken  out  of 
:he  pm  till  just  littni-n  lironLdil  to  the  table. 

Hill  Currant  Jelly. — \Va>h  yonr  curiaiils,  drain 
:Iloni,  and  |>icl«  thitn  fioni  thcslaiks.  Ma.-li  llit-ni 
iviih  tilt!  hark  of  a  spoiin.  J'nt  tliem  in  njelly- 
lag,  ami  sqiii-cze  it  till  nil  the  juice  is  pressed 
int.  To  ivi'ry  phit  of  jnice  alknv  a  pnntid  of  the 
)(st  li.af  sugar.  I'nt  the  jnice  and  ilie  snjrar  into 
^onr  krtllr,  anil  lioil  it  fil'teeii  minnles,  sl%iiMniin<: 
t  all  the  while.  l'<nn'  it  warm  into  your  glasse^^, 
let  it  several  lionrs  in  the  sun;  and  when  cold, 
ic  it  np  with  braiiily  pa|)er. 

Jellies  shcndd  never  be  allowed  to  pet  cold  in 
Ii-j  kctllo.  If  boik'd  too  long  they  will  lose  their 
iivor,  and  become  cjf  n  dark  cnliir. 
Sirawlierry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  grape 
lly  may  be  made  in  the  .~ame  iifanner,  and  with 
he  same  pro|iortion   of  loar-sn-rar. 

Rnspbtrni  Jnm. — .Allow  a  ponnd   of  sngar  to  a 
innnd   of  linit.      Mash    the    raspl)crries    and    put 
hem  with  tlie  sngar   into  your  preserving    kettle. 
Siiil  it  slowly  fc.r  an  hoin-,  skimming  it  well.     Tie 
up  wiih  brandy   paper. 
All  jams  arc.  made  in  the  same  tnnnner. 
Blnck  Cuke. — Three  pounilsof  butter  and  three 
imids  of  su^'ar  beat  to  a  cream,  three  gla8>es  of 
randy  anil  two  of  ro.-e   water,  twentyeight  egg> 
nd  three    pounds  of  flour  aihled  by  degrees  to- 
elher,  six  pounds  of  cmrants,  six  pounds  ofsecd- 
i  rai.-'ins,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  ol 
uimeg,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half 
I  ounce  of  maie,    one    pound    of  lemon.      Two 
rwe  lciave.<,  baked  five  hours. 
Cockroaches. — the   .-apient   Sancho    Panzn   d,«- 
ares  t  lat   ilicn;  is  a  remedy  for  every  thing   bm 
alb;  and  it  is  truly  happy  for  mankind  that  the 
<il'i|  lication  of  this  pestilent  race  can  be  repress- 
by  aid  of  iheir  own  voracity.      If  to  a  quantity 
Indian  corn    meal  about  one  third  of  white  or 
il  lead  is  addec!,  and  the  mixture  moistened  wiih 
iilasses,  so   as  lo    make  it   moderaleiy  adhesive, 
e  cockroaches  \\  ill  gladly  devour  it.     The  rep- 
ition   of  this  poisoned   food   for  a  few  nights  is 
lueially  sufficient  to  reduce  theiriiuinberi  to  a 
ry  few,  even   in  the  most  infected   bouses,   and 
ill  eventually  cause  ihe  destruciion  of  the  whole. 
Soda. — A  few  ounces  of  .soda  will  soften  a  liogs- 
•ad  of  the   lianlesl  water.     It  is  ".'really   superior 
wasliing  to  either  pot  or  pearl  ash,  giving  a  deli- 
te    whiteness  to  the  linen,  without  the  slightest 
ny,  and  it  never,  unless   excess  is  used,  in  the 
ast  affects  the  hands. 


.^  Prnfitable  Guuseberry  Bush. — Dr  S.A.Shurtleff, 
seil  the  picscnt  season  in  hi-*  garden,  near  Peni barton's 
ill,  in  Boston,  on  a  single  Goo^cben-y  bush,  one  bushel 
Gooseberries  of  siipeiior  qualily-  The  fruit  sold  al  20 
n's  per  quart,  amounting  in  all  t  >  $8,40. 


\\rr  Our  printer  desires  us  to  slate  that  the  present  ex- 
ssive  warm  weallier  has  had  so  unfavorable  an  effect 
■on  the  foinpnsition  rollers  used  at  the  Steam  Power 
a?  to  render  it  iinpofsible  to  get  out  this  weed's 
per  in  so  workraanli'^e  a  manner  as  i-*  desirable  ;  on  this 
count  we  have  deferred  printin>;  the  lille-page  and 
fex  to  the  eighth  volume;  it  will  probably  be  issued 
th  our  next  paper. 

To  CoRREspoNneMrH. —  Wk  are  obl'ged  this  week  to 
fer  eight  coniiutinicatioM^  ;  among  wl  ich  are  one  on 
iiiicstir  Wines,  by  J.  M.  G. — Rem  uUs  on  the  Hes-ian 

'.  and  ofa  parasiiir  In  'ect  that  feeJa  up^n  it — &c,  &c, 

11  of  which  will  Boou  a^)pear. 


O"  .Subaciibers  (o  the  New  England  Fanner  arc  in 
funned  that  l4iey  can  have  their  volumes  neatly  liall- 
bounil  niid  letteied  bv  sending  them  lo  this  office. 

Roman. 
This  elegant,  full  blooded  hnr°e,  a  bright  hay,  wi(h 
black  legs,  mane,  and  tail,  of  high  i^piritand  good  temper, 
will  sland  at  the  farm  of  Mr  Stephen  Williams,  in  Noilh- 
boroiiglr,  Ms.  at  20  dollars  the  season,  to  be  paid  bcfoio 
ihc  mares  arc  taken  away.  June  25 


Turnip  Seed,  ifc. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Siore  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer  Office.  52,  North  Miiket-slicct, 

An  extensive  a  soilmenl  of  Turnip  Sreils,of  the  most 
valual'le  sorts  for  family  u^x  or  stock.  The  most  approv- 
ed kinds  for  the  farmer,  are  the  White  Dutch,  White 
Slone,  \  cllovv  Stone  and  Yellow  Malta.  The  two  lailci 
are  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  keep  well.  I.oudon 
describes  (he  Yellow  Malla  as  'an  excellent  and  hcaiili- 
ful  root,' and  of  delicious  flavor.  Of  the  sorts  for  field 
culture,  the  While  Norfolk,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  White 
Flat,  and  Riila  Baga,  are  Ihe  best.  The  Yellow  Abcr 
dccn  is  most  appioved  among  the  Farmers  of  Englaml 
and  Scotland,  as  il  g  ows  to  a  1-irse  sW.e.  is  very  sweet 
and  ninri'io'is,  and  keeps  till  June.  The  ahov.^  seeds 
were  saved  in  Eiirnpe  expressly  for  this  Establishment, 
and  ihe  utmost  dependence  may  be  placed  on  their  genu- 
ine quality. 

200  lbs.  of  the  finest  Enelish  White  Flat  Turnip  Seed, 
raised  this  aensnn,  expressly  for  ihis  Establishment,  by  Mt 
Aaro.v  D.  Willi  ams.  of  Roxbiiry,  and  warranted  of 
the  first  quality  ,   for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail. 

.M'o,  a  vaiiety  of  Long  and  Turn-p  rooted  Kailishe«,  suit 
able  for  soivins  the  ensiiine;  months,  Lons  Prickly,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 


Mncdvff 

Foi  salu— price  $300  He  iia  full  bred  Durham  Shoit 
Horn  Hull,  bred  by  Mr  Powel  of  Phil.idclphia— icd  and 
white;  calved  in  June,  1827.  fiiim — Annaliella,  Kdld  at 
(he  auction  of  Mr  Powf.l's  cattle,  June  16,  to  Mr  Free- 
man of  Ualliniorc,  for  $310.  Sire— Mr  PowcI'h  cclcbia- 
teil  Roll,  JUalailm. 

The  stock  from  Macduff  has  proved  good.  The  Hull 
may  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  the  suhaeriber,  near  Ncwaik, 
.\ew  Jersey.  Letters  dircrtcd  to  him,  27,  Nassau-street, 
New  York,  will  be  attended  to.  A.  DKV. 

JVeu)  York,  June  22,  1830. 


PRICES   OF  COVJVTRY  PRODUCE. 


A!  PI.ES.besI, 

ASHES,  [Pill,  first  sort,      - 
i'earl.lirslsorl,  - 
HKAIS'S.'vliile, 
liEliK,  laess, 

C;ar"..,  No.  I, 

Carso,  No.  2 
I'.LiTTEK,  iiispeeied.  No.  I,  new, 
(;iit:ESE,  lieu   milk. 

SkMiiiiied  M.ilk.       - 
FLOUR,  l!aliiiu.,re,Hu«ard-i>lree!,  - 

(Jeuesee,     - 

Rye,  bebl, 
(iRAIN,  fnni, 
Rve, 
Barley, 


Chloride  of  Sodn. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  tioitles  ol 
Chloride  of  Soila.  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  deslroy- 
inu  contagion;  prepared  by  Ihe  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  article  is 
particularly  desciibed.  page  390  nf  this  week's  New  Eng- 
land Farmer.— Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 

Bolivar  Cnhyes,  Saiony  Bwhs,  and  Bremen  Geese. 

For  sale,  4  Bull   Calves,   sired  by  Ihe   telebrated  ini- 

porW^   impioved   D'.ii>iani   short  horned  hull   Polivar, 

which  stock  ha\e  produced  36  quarts  of  n;ilk  a  day.    No. 

1,  dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Gallowav .    No. 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres, 
her  sire  Coelehs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow,  No 
4,  dam  Bcaiily,  half  Coslebs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
Calves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlin&s,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen   Geese.     Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurf- 
leff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
_^ tf.  July  9. 


Medical  School  in  Boston. 

The  Courses  of  Lectures  begin  annually  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  October,  an  I  are  continued  daily  for  three 
months,  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

Anatomy  and  Suigeiy,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M.  D. 

Chemislrv,  by  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica,  bv  Jacob  Piaelow,  M.  D. 

Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Walter 
Chaiining,  M.  D. 

Theory    nd  Practice  of  Physic,  by  James  Jackson,  M  D. 

The  apparatus  and  collections  of  specimens  used  in  il- 
lustrating the  demonstrative  courses,  are  very  ex'ensivc. 
The  fees  for  all  Ihe  courses  amount  to  $70.  Board  is 
obtained  for  about  $3  per  week. 

This  institution  now  offers  greater  advantages  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  thorough  Medical  education,  than  it  has 
done  at  any  former  periorl  of  its  history.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  means  of  obtaining  nractical  knowledge  of 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body  have  been 
amply  supplied  to  pupils,  probably  at  a  less  expense  than 
in  any  other  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
opportunity  of  witnessing  numerous  important  and  capi- 
tal oppialions  in  surgery,  and  of  attending  the  clinical 
practice  of  one  nf  Ibe  best  regulated  hospitals  in  this 
country,  are  gratuitously  afforded  to  all  who  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professors.  5t  June  18. 
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Chloride  of  lAme. 
For  sale  by  Ebenezer  Wight,  Druggist,  Milk  Street, op- 
posite Federal  Street,. Chloiide  of  Lime,  well  known  for 
its  excellence  in  deslioying  noxious  efBuvia,  and  lor  its  I 
use  in  the  arts.  4t  July  9.      ' 


Brighton  Market — Monilmj,  July  19. 
[  n  eporlecl  for  I  lie  Clironic  le  and  Pan  im . ) 

At  Market  Ihis  day,  279  Beef  Catile,  including  about 
50  unsold  last  week— unsold  at  (he  clo-e  of  the  mirket 
between  90  and  100—10  Cows  and  Calves,  and  2209 
Sheep. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— S3]es  dull,  from  $3  50  to  4  50. 

Cuws  and  Calves — We  noticed  tl  e  sale  cf  three  only 
at  $17  and  25. 

Shrip— Sales  hiisk,  hit  lots  at  $1  25  a  2 — some  proba- 
bly brought  more  th  in  f  2,  and  we  nolic-d  a  few  taken 
for  less  than  $1 — quality   poor. 

Swine — none  at  inaiket. 


The  Il'ool  Trade  —  In  elligent  dealers  in  wool  express 
the  opinion  that  wool  will  bold  its  present  priic.  and  if 
there  Lo  ai.y  than^e,  that  it  will  te  a  farther  advance. 


NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 


July  23,  18:^0. 


MISC£L.L.ANI£S. 


COFFEE. 

There  are  probably  many  .house-keepers  wlio 
wit  be  interested  in  the  fullowiiig  siiii|il(!  rulcB 
for  th(;  preparatiiiu  of  an  important  item  ofiloines- 
tic  luxury.  It  is  tiomewbat  remarkable  that  tin 
iiiluiiion  which  may  be  made  with  great  ease, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  is,  in  many 
fumilieF,  the  cause  of  more  vexation  and  oom|ilaint 
than  all  the  other  petty  niinuyances  uf  the  house- 
holi*  put  together.  The  suggestions  below,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Vir;,Muia  Liierary  Museum, 
may  be  ihe  means  of  soothing  the  diurnal  irrila- 
tiou  of  inuny  an  unquiet  spirit. — Bos.  Dai.  Adv. 

1.  The  raw  coffee  shoidd  be  round  and  ^^aiall 
grained,  free  from  dirt  and  of  a  light  color.  It 
ehoidd  have  no  a|>|>earauce  of  moiddiiie.-'s,  and  be 
quite  free  from  any  strong  smell.  It  should  not 
be  long  kei)t  in  sacks  with  other  provisions,  as 
there  is  no  substance  more  ujit  to  obtain  slrung 
and  disagreeable  odors  from  the  presence  of  its 
neighbors.  Rinn  injures  it ;  and  Miller  even  goes 
eo  far  as  to  state,  that  a  few  bags  of  pepper,  on 
board  a  ship  from  India,  upon  one  occasion,  spoil- 
ed the  vvliule  cargo. 

2.  When  the  grains  are  large,  flat,  and  of  a 
green  color,  they  should  be  kept  on  hand,  in  a 
dry  sitnation,  a  long  time  before  use.  Every 
West  Indian  planter  knows  this  fact,  although 
Ills  interest  too  often  induces  him  to  send  the  ar- 
ticle to  market  before  it  is  old  and  dry  enough. 

3.  Roasting  coffee  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
operation  of  the  housekeeper ;  when  carried  litr 
enough,  an  aromatic  oil  is  formed  by  the  heat 
aiul  forces  itself  out  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  grains, 
giving  them  a  glossy  appearance,  and  an  odor 
which  is  considered  their  perfection  •,  yet  loo  little 
roasting  prevents  the  aroma  from  Rjipearing,  and  too 
Itmch  completely  volatilizes  it,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  flat  bitter  taste.  The  heat  should  be  slrong 
and  the  operation  shortened  as  innch  as  possible, 
without  burning  the  grains.  The  roaster  should 
be  close  or  well  covered  all  the  time,  and,  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  looks  and  flavor,  a  small  piece 
of  butter  may  be  added  to  the  coffee,  while  parch- 
ing. 

4.  When  thus  prepared,  coffee  may  be  pre- 
served for  use  in  large  quantities,  without  losing 
much  of  its  freshness,  provided  the  vessels  con- 
taining it,  be  kept  well  covered. 

6.  An  infusion  of  coffee  is  better  than  a  de- 
coction, simply  because  the  heat,  in  the  last  case, 
being  stronger  and  more  lasting,  drives  off  more 
of  the  aromatic  oil.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
grind  the  coffee  very  tine,  and  then  expose  it  by 
means  of  a  bag  or  strainer,  to  the  action  of  boil- 
ing water,  than  to  boil  it  any  length  of  time. 
Heat,  allhongh  unavoidable,  injures  die  flavor,  and 
the  best  .-offee  I  remember  to  have  tasted,  was  made 
by  exposing  the  powder  to  a  pressure  of  cold  wa- 
ter; a  tea-spoonful  of  this  extract,  thrown  into  a 
cup  of  hot  water  is  sufficient.  It  is  not  a  bad 
method  to  allow  the  ground  coffee  to  lie  in  cold 
water  between  meals,  and  then  to  prepare  it  by 
adding  hot  water. — Just  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tinnsDce  of  heat  in  this  and  the  List  operation,  the 
fragiance  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  strong 
bitter  taste  xvhicli,  according  to  the  exi>eriuients  of 
Chenevix,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  taimin 
(resembling  that  in  tan  bark.)  Koasting,  besides 
firming  this  liiitcr  .substance,  dcprivea  the  coffee 
cf  Dutiitiuua  qualities. 


THE  WEAZEL. 

The  following  siory  is  told  in  Selkirk-shire. — A 
group  of  hiiyinakers  wiiile  at  woi  k  saw  an  eagle  ri- 
sing above  tlie  steep  mountains  that  enclosed  a  nar- 
row valley.  The  eagle  himself  was  no  unusual  sight, 
but  there  is  something  so  imposing  and  majestic  in 
this  noble  bird,  while  he  soars  upwards  in  spiral  cir- 
cles that  it  fascinates  tlie  attention  of  most  people. 
The  spectators  were  soon  aware  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  (light  of  the  bird  they  were 
observing.  He  used  his  wings  violently  and  the 
strokes  were  often  repeated  as  if  he  had  been 
alarmed  and  hurried  by  unusual  agitation,  and  they 
noticed  at  the  same  time  that  he  wheeled  in  circles 
constantly  decreasing,  while  his  ascent  was  propor- 
tionally rapid.  The  now  idle  haymakers  drew  to- 
gether .n  close  consultation  on  the  singular  case, 
and  continued  to  keep  their  eyes  en  the  seemingly 
distressed  eagle  until  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  air.  — In  a  short  lime, 
however,  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  again 
rapidly  seeking  the  earth,  evidently  not  as  he  as- 
cended, in  spiral  circles,  but  as  something  falling 
with  great  rapidity.  But  as  he  approached  the 
ground  they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling  in  his  fall 
like  a  shut  bird,  the  convulsive  flutteringofhis  power- 
ful wings,  slopping  the  descent  but  very  little,  until 
he  fell  at  a  small  distance  from  the  party. — A  large 
buck  tailed  weazel  or  stoat,  ran  from  the  body  as 
they  came  near,  turned  with  the  usual  noHcAa/once 
and  impudei  ce  of  the  tribe,  stood  upon  its  hind 
legs,  crossed  its  fore  paws  over  its  nose,  and  suivey- 
ed  its  enemies  a  moment  or  two  (as  it  often  does 
when  no  dog  is  near)  and  bounded  into  a  bush.  The 
king  of  the  air  was  dead,  covered  with  his  own  blood, 
and  upon  further  examination  they  found  his  throat 
cut,  and  the  stoat  has  been  suspected  as  the  regi- 
cide unto  this  day. 

A  friend  mentioned  the  following  fact  that  came  un- 
der his  own  observation. — A  light  snow  covered  the 
ground,  and  he,  while  walking  out  to  an  adjoining 
hill,  fell  in  with  the  track  of  one  of  these  weazels, 
which  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
smaller  species  by  the  larger  foot  print  and  length 
of  the  spring  among  the  snow.  He  followed  the 
track  for  souio  lime  for  his  amusement,  along  the 
sides  of  the  hill  until  he  came  to  the  marks  where  a 
pair  of  grouse  had  been  sitting,  when  he  lost  all 
trace  of  the  weazel  and  could  follow  it  no  further. 
As  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  hole  he  was  much 
surprised,  and  paying  close  altention  to  the  track 
of  the  animal,  he  becam3  convinced  that  it  had  made 
a  spring  upon  one  of  the  birds  which  had  tlown  away 
with  it.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  stoat  knew 
quite  well  what  it  was  about,  and  would  keep  its 
hold  until  it  came  to  the  ground  again  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  v;ith  the  eagle. — Mag.  of  JValural 
History. 

COCKROACHES. 
These  insects  are  among  the  most  disagreeable 
of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  dwellings  of  man 
are  subject,  and,  where  their  multiplication  is  permit- 
ted, the  ravages  they  commit  are  extensive  and  vex- 
atious. They  are  all  nocturnal,  and  exceedingly 
agile ;  their  flattened  bodies  allow  them  to  hide, 
with  ease,  in  every  crevice,  whence  they  sally  forth 
in  hordes  during  the  night,  to  devour  every  sort  of 
provision  which  i-J  not  secured  from  their  voracity. 
Like  all  other  depredators,  they  are  thrown  into 
confusion  and  put  to  fliglit  by  the  presence  of  light, 
whence  they  were,  in  ancient  times,  appropriately 
called  luci/ug(E  or  ligkl-shunners.  Their  destruct- 
iveness  is  not  confined  to  articles  of  provision  for 
the  table ;  silk,  woollen,  and  even  cotton  cloths  are 
devoured,  or  rendered  useless  by  being  gnawed 
through.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the 
male  cick roaches  fly  about,  they  are  very  trouble- 
some, especially  about  tv\ilight,when  they  dash  into] 
rooms,  and  often  strike  against  the  faces  of  those  pre-  i 
sent.  When  a  cockroach  takes  refuge  or  seeks' 
concealment  upon  any  person,  he  will  inflict  a  smart: 
bite,  if  particularly  hurt  or  alarmed. — The  sapient' 
Sancho  Panza  declares,  that  there  is  a  remedy  for 


everything  but  death;  audit  is  tridy  hapi  y  lo 
mankind,  that  the  multiplication  of  this  pestilent  rac 
may  be  repressed  by  aid  of  their  own  voracity.  I 
to  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  meal  alout  one  Ihir 
of  white  or  red  leail  is  added,  and  the  mixture  i 
moistened  with  molasses  so  as  to  make  it  moderate 
ly  adhesive,  the  cockroaches  will  greedily  devou 
it.  The  repetition  of  this  poisoned  food  for  a  lev 
nights  is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  their  number 
to  a  very  few,  even  in  the  most  infected  houses,  am 
will  eventually  cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
Traps  especially  designed  lor  their  capture  an 
soinet'inesto  be  found  at  the  potteries.  A  paste-boari 
or  card  cover,  well  balanced  upon  two  p-ns,  am 
placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  nearly  filled  witi 
molasses  and  water,  makes  a  very  good  trap.  Thi 
dish  should  be  so  placed,  that  they  can  readil 
mount  upon  the  cover,  which  revolves  on  its  axi 
whenever  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  throw 
the  cockroaches  into  the  fluid. — Ency.  Americana. 

B.\THING. 

In  nothing  were  the  ancients  so  much  superior  t 
us  as  in  the  elegance  and  commodiousiiess  of  baths 
They  found  bathing  not  only  good  for  the  body,  bu 
for  the  mind,  and  retired  from  the  bath  not  only  wit, 
renovated  strength  but  with  renewed  serenity. - 
They  had  baths  in  almost  every  house,  and  some  o 
such  splendid  decorations,  that  theii  very  fragment 
at  this  day  excite  the  admiration  of  tr.ivellers.  Th 
Turks,  whom  we  call  the  people  least  refined  i 
Europe,  nevertheless  set  us  a  good  example  in  ihei 
baths.  In  Japan  too  a  bath  is  an  indisprnsable  pat 
of  every  house,  and  there  are  many  batl.s  at  tavern 
for  the  refreshment  of  travellers. 

But  it  would  be  vain  lo  praise  the  advantages  t 
bathing  to  those  whose  reluctance  to  enter  wate 
is  little  less  than  hydrophobia,  or  to  commend  neat 
ness  to  those  who  know  nothing  from  experiment  c 
the  qualities  of  the  little  cakes  that  are  stampe 
'  Windsor.'  All  however  who  have  practised  bathin 
know  belter  how  lo  estimate  its  benefits.  Much  t 
the  pleasure  is  lost  from  the  want  of  a  beach  ove 
which  the  sea  is  breakin;.',  where  a  swimmer  ma 
come  in  op  the  mane  of  a  wave;  yet  in  the  want  of 
beach  we  may  act  Diogenes,  and  be  contented  in 
tub. — 7Vi6«ne. 


Bees  and  Honey. 
For  sale  by  Ruru.s  Kowe,  at  Ihe  Garden  of  S.  Dow 
NEB,  Dorchester — Fifteen  Swarms  of  Bees,  a  pail  old 
but  mostly  iKW  ones— a  number  in  cloulile  Hives  will 
Glass  windows,  others  in  large  single  ones — also  Honej 
of  superior  quality  made  Iroiu  the  blossoms  of  this  yeai 
25  els.  per  pound  41  July  2. 


Complete  set  of  the  Mno  England  Farmer 
A  gentleman  in  Newport,  R.  I.  wishes  to  procure  i 
complete  set  of  Ihe  New  England  Farmer. — Any  persor 
having  a  perfect  copy,  clean,  and  in  good  order,  iiiaj 
hear  of  a  purchaser  by  applying  to  Mr  Russeli,,  Iht 
publisher,  in  Boston.  3t  June  18. 


Sportsman. 

The  full  blooded  horse  Sportsman  will  stand  at  B 
Taft's  stable  in  Brighton,  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  un. 
till  noon  ;  at  Brigham's  in  Westborougb  on  Wednesdays  ; 
at  Estabrooka'  in  Shrewsbury,  on  Thursday ;  and  at 
Stockwell's  in  Worsester,  nn  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  until 
2  o'clock  of  each  week  through  the  season.  May  28. 


Pul-hslicd  every  Friday,  at  §3  per  ^iiniuii.  pay.nhie  iii  il,e 
end  ol  die  year— hill  ihii.'e«lin|ia)  wlliinsixi;  <l»\ffn<ni  the 
lime  i>f<uliscribiiifir,are  eiiiiileCio  a  iledaciiiui  <  f  lifiv  reiil.s, 

lO'No  paper  wililieseiil  loadislaiicewilhouipayineiii  be- 
iiis:  ein<le  in  advance. 

I'linied  lor  J.  li.  KessEi.L.  by  I.  R.  Bltts— by  wliem 
all  descriptions  o!  Priming  car  be  exenepiMo  mei-l  ilieni.siipi 
ol  cnsloniers.  Ordersfor  printing  received  by  J.  |1.  HuFSU.l. 
alllie  AgriculluralWarebimse  No.  .52  Nonb  Hl.nrkelSlrecl 

AOENTS. 

!Vnc  )ori(r— G.  TuoKBcnN  &  Son.  67  Liherly-street, 

PhUitihlphw-  1).  &  C   I.ANDKKTH.  85  C'linsinui-sirccl. 

lii!limoie—G.  li.  .Sim  itii  ,  Olfiee  cl  ihe  Ameiiean  Farmer. 

A'h.i,iii—\\m   Jksse  liuKi.. 

Fmsliia^.  N.  Y.Wn   I'hikck  &  SoNS.Pinp.  Lin.  Uoi. Garden 

/;.rf/;.n/-Gooi.wiN  &  .Sons. 

Hilifii.r,  N.  S.— P.  J.  Ilni  f.Ar'n.  Eaq.  Recordci  Office. 

Moiiliml,  L.  C. — A.  Bun UAM,  Bookseller. 
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FOn  THE  XEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Eilracls  from  a  piper  entitled  'Some  qccoutil  of 
the  Insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hessian  Jly,  aid 
of  a  parasitic  insect  ihatfeedson  it.  By  Thomas  Sai^' 
[Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  I.  p.  45,  &.c,  accori- 
panicd  by  a  plate.] 

'Tlie  well  knowu  destroyer  of  the  wheat,  h.s 
received  the  uame  o(  Hessian  fy,  in  coiiseqiicn<e 
of  ail  erroneous  siip|)Osition  that  it  was  impoit<d 
in  some  straw  with  the  Hessian  troops  during  lie 
revolutionary  war.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  absolut;- 
ly  unknown  in  Europe,  and  is  a  s|iecie«  entirey 
new  to  the  systems.  The  insect  described  by  At 
Kirpy,  in  the  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iv. 
p.  232,  and  named  by  him  Tipida  Tritici,  i 
without  doubt  of  the  same  genus  with  this,  bit 
specifically  distinct.  The  Hessian  fly  belongs  0 
the  order  Diplera,  (containing  the  tWD-wingel 
flies,)  and  genus  CecWomi/ia,  which  includes  iusecS 
resembling  little  long  legged  gnats.  The  Hessiai 
fly  is  thus  named  and  described. 

Cecidomyia  destructor.     Head  and  thorax  black 


rous,  polished,  ovate-acute. — Length  one  tenth  of  quor  was  carefully  skimmed  of  all  impurities  vvljich 
an  inch.  gathered  and  swam  on  the  top.      When  the  sugar 

This  is  often  mistaken  for   the  Hessian   fly,  in  !  was  dissolved,  after  letting  it  settle  for  a  few  hours, 


with  black  hair.      Length  rather  more   than   three 
twentieths  of  an  inch.'     The  eggs  are   elongated 


consequence  of  being  found  in  whcat-field.s  in 
vast  numbers  during  the  devastation  committed 
there  by  that  insect ;  and  many  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  specious  circumstance  of  its  evolu- 
tion from  the  pupa  itself  of  the  destroying  larva, 
under  their  own  observation.  The  parasite  in- 
sect, after  the  business  of  propagation  is  perform- 
ed, throws  off  its  wings  as  a  useless  incumbrance, 
in  this  respect  resembling  some  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Fornica,  to  which  also  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  jioint  of  fonn  and  appearance  ;  this  has 
led  many  to  suppose  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  in 
reality  no  other  than  a  kind  of  pissmire  in  the  ap- 
terous slate.  But  the  truth  is  the  parasitic  Ccra- 
phron  belongs  to  that  vast  tribe  of  insects  includ- 
ed by  Linnseus  under  the  genus  Ichneumon.  True 
to  the  manners  of  its  kind,  the  jiarent  deposits  her 
eggs  within  the  bodies  of  the  larva  of  the  Ceci- 
domyia destructor,  through  a  puncture  made  by  her 
acute  oviduct  for  the  purpose  ;  the  young,  when 
isclosed  from    the  eggs,  feeding  securely    within 


wings    black,  tawny  at  base;   feet  pale,  covered  "''^'^  ^'•"Jy  °^'''e  larva,  at  length  kills  it,    but  not  in 


general   until  after  its  change  into  the   pupa  state 
Protected  by  this  indurated  covering  the    parasite 


Somewhat  cylindrical  and   of   a  vellowish    color.i  ""^ergoes  its  change,  and  appears  in  the   perfect 
The    grub  or  larva  is    whitish,  Without  feet,  andr'""' "''°""''° '='"*''■  I'a"  "fJi'ne.     It  seems  prob- 

able  that  this  insect  prevents  the  total  loss  of  our 
wheat-crops,  by  restraining  the  increase  of  the 
Ctcidomyia  within  certain  bound.  The  Ichneu- 
mon Tipid(£  of  Mr  Kirby  is  congeneric  with  this, 
but  is  doubtless  specifically  distinct.' 


when  taken  from  the  culm  is  almost  inert,  exhibit 
ing  very  little  motion  to  the  eye.  If  i^;  'h" 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  twentieth 
in  thickness.  The  pupa  resembles  the  mature 
larva,  but  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  color  ;  and 
appears  perfectly  inert. 

'  The  history  of  the  changes  of  this  insect  is 
briefly  this.  The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female 
in  different  numbers  from  one  to  eight,  and  jier- 
haps  more,  upon  a  single  plant  of  wheat,  and  in 
so  doing  the  parent  e.thibits  another  instance  of 
that  provident  care  for  her  offspring,  which  is  so 
strongly  evinced  by  many  of  the  insect  race.  Tlie 
egg  is  not  placed  at  the  axilla  of  either  of  tlje 
leaves  indifferently,  but  displaying  some  portion 
of  botanical  knowledge,  the  fly  carefully  insinu- 
ates her  elongated  oviduct  between  the  vagina  of 
the  inner  leaf  and  the  culm  nearest  the  root  of 
the  plant,  where  the  larva,  when  excluded  from 
the  egg,  will  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
culm,  from  which  alone  its  nourishment  is  deriv- 
ed.    In  this  situation  with  the  body  inverted,  the  j 


FOR  THK  NEW  ENGI.AHP  FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  WINES. 

Mr  Fessendf.n — The  great  difficulty  of  jiro- 
curing  foreign  wines  free  from  adulteration,  should 
encourage  families  to  make  at  home  such  wines  as 
can  be  obtained  from  our  own  fruits.  They 
would  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  pme, 
and  if  properly  manufactured  will  cost  but  a  trifle. 
Any  fruit  of  an  agreeable  flavor  may  be  used  for 
wine  ;  it  is  conceived  that  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  fruit,  may  be  raised  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  sugar  being  the  article  which  will 
give  body  and  strength  to  the  liquor;  and  the 
fruit  being  used  principally  to  impart  to  it  color, 
taste,  and  flavor. 


Currants  make  a  favorite  wine  ;  and  the  propor- 
head  being  invariably  towards  the  roots,  the  infant  I  tion  of  juice  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  suit  circum- 
larva  passes  the  winter.     The  pressure  and  punc-  !  stances.     When   fruit   has  proved   scarce,  I  have 


ture  of  the  insect,  in  this  state  of  its  being,  upon 
the  culm,  produces  a  longitudinal  groove  of  some- 
times sufficient  depth  to  receive  almost  one  half 
of  the  side  of  its  body.  When  several  of  them 
are  contiguous  on  the  same  jilant  the  pressure  is 
unequal,  and  the  destruction  of  the  plant  ensues. 
The  perfect  fly  appears  early  in  June,  lives  but  a 
short  time,  deposits  its  eggs  and  dies  ;  the  insects 
from  these  eggs  complete  the  history  by  prepar- 
ing for  the  winter  biood.' 

The  parisite  of  the  Hessian  fly  belongs  to  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  and  genus  Ceraphron.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr  Say. 

'  Ceraphron  destructor.     Black,  granulated  ;  feet 


u.sed  but  one  gallon  of  juice  to  three  of  water 
last  year  I  had  plenty  of  currants,  and  to  eighteen 
gallons  of  juice,  I  added  only  eighteen  gallons  of 
cold  water;  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  coarse.st 
brown  sugar  which  cost  five  and  one  half  cents 
per  pound.  I  believe  that  the  name  of  that  kind 
of  sugar  in  the  stores,  is  Molasses  Sugar  ;  it  is 
the  foot  of  the  hogsheads  of  brown  sugar,  where 
the  sirup  settles,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  to  make 
currant  wine,  provi<led  it  is  clean,  and  from  sugar 
of  a  good  grain  ;  it  makes  the  most  substantial 
and  best  wine.  The  above  juice,  water,  and  su- 
gar were  put  together  into  a  half  hogshead  tub, 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  well  stirred  two  or  three  times 


and  bnae  of  the  antennae  whitish  ;  abdomen  glab-  a  day  until  the  sugar  was  entirely  dissolved,  the  li- 


it  was  decanted  into  three  small  casks,  putting 
first  in  each  two  quarts  of  the  best  French  brandy. 
The  bungs  were  put  in  inmiediately,  but  not  dri- 
ven tight,  and  the  vent  holes  left  opened.  The 
bungs  and  the  pins  of  the  vent  holes  should  be 
stopped  tight,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without 
running  the  risk  of  having  the  casks  burst  ;  open- 
ing the  vent  once  or  twice  a  day  as  long  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  needful.  The  weather  in  common 
seasons  is  so  hot  at  the  time  of  the  currant  vint- 
age, that  every  precaution  should  betaken  to  check 
the  fermentation,  and  bring  it  to  a  close  entirely, 
as  soon  as  possible.  Any  want  of  attention  in 
that  respect  may  turn  the  liquor  to  acidity,  or  ren- 
der it  ultimately  loeak  and  turbid.  After  the  casks 
are  stopped  close  they  ought  to  remain  undisturb- 
ed until  the  beginning  of  March,  and  then  before 
the  high  winds  of  that  month  take  |)lace,  the  wine 
may  be  decanted  into  casks,  or  better  yet,  into 
demi-johns,  which  are  inofR  handy  for  use  ;  and 
will  keep  the  liquor  in  better  order.  If  tlie  wine 
has  been  made  carefully,  andthe  fermentation  duly 
checked,  it  will  decant  in  March  perfectly  clear, 
but  if  it  should  happen  not  to  be  the  case,  isin- 
glass is  the  best  Ingredient  to  clear  it  v.'illi. 

The  greatest  trouble  in  making  currant  wine  Is 
to  press  out  thejuice  ;  even  with  the  assistance  of 
a  press,  the  labor  of  it  is  considerable.  This  I 
lave  avi^nv--.  oflate  years  by  baking  them  slijrhtly, 
the  fruit  is  put  u|)  into  large  red  earthenware 
pots,  commonly  called  pail  pots,  covered  over 
with  a  paper,  and  put  into  the  oven  of  a  temjiera- 
ture  full  as  hot,  as  it  is  after  taking  out  the  bread. 
The  pot  may  remain  there  till  the  heat  of  the 
oven  is  spent,  and  the  currants  will  be  found  to 
have  yielded  their  juice,  and  a  small  pressure 
over  a  sieve  will  separate  it  from  the  grounds. 
The  time  and  labor  saved  are  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  this  method,  but  thejuice 
so  obtained,  being  in  a  great  measure  elaborated 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  has  less  tendency  to 
ferment  than  in  its  natural  raw  state.  The  fruit 
should  be  perfectly  ripe  when  gathered,  which  is, 
when  the  stalks  have  turned  yellow,  when  the 
berries  and  leaves  begin  to  fall,  that  is  in  general 
about  the  fifth  of  August. 

There  are  other  fruits  besides  Currants  which 
would  make  pleasant  wines  ;  the  small  wild  cherry 
could  answer  well  for  that  jiurpose.  The  color, 
richness,  and  flavor  of  its  juice  would  certainly 
be  very  favorable,  and  by  baking,  the  juice  could 
be  easily  obtained  ;  the  latest  Black.  Mazzard  and 
the  Raspberry  might  also  be  made  to  answir  a  good 
purpose. 

Peaches  will  make  an  excellent  wine,  and  the 
best  sort  for  that  purpose,  I  conceive,  would  be 
the  common  red  peach.  It  is  a  great  bearer  and 
comes  on  late  to  ripeness,  when  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  well  calculated  for  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  flavor  and  color  of  that  juice 
would  be  well  adapted  for  wine.  On  the  19th, 
Sept.  1827,  a  storm  began  which  lasted  three 
days,  and  took  down  most  of  my  peaches,  they 
were  bruised  and  broken,  and  unfit  for  any  use  ; 
this  gave  me  the  idea  to  try  to  convert  them  into 
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wino,  and  after  selecting  those  which  appeared 
most  fit  for  the  purpose,  I  IimI  them  thrown  into 
water,  and  well  mashed  wjtli  the  hands  ;  this 
mash  was  then  placed  into  a  large  copper  boiler, 
and  boiled  for  some  time,  cooled,  and  strained. 
While  yet  warm,  I  had  sixty  |)ounds  of  sugar  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  when  cold  [)Ut  into  a  cask  with- 
out a'.iy  brandy,  anil  bunged  close.  Tliere  were 
twentynine  gallons  ;  it  remained  so  until  the 
spring  of  1828,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  delicious 
wine  ;  its  only  fault  appeared  to  be  a  great  propen- 
sity to  ferment,  which  made  it  needful  to  keep  it  in 
a  cool  cellar  ;  the  cost  of  the  sugar  was  $6,90. 

In  England  they  make  a  very  excellent  wine 
with  an  infusion  of  Walnut  leaves,  sugar,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy  ;  it  is  of  excellent  flavor, 
and  esteemed  to  be  a  great  stomachic. 

They  make  another  sort  of  wine  with  cowslip 
blossoms  ;  and  in  fact  any  fruit  or  blossom  capa- 
ble of  imparting  a  pleasant  flavor,  with  sufficiency 
of  sugar  will  make  wine.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
as  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt,  that  sugar,  dissolved 
in  water  and  conducted  through  a  proper  fermen- 
tation, with  a  small  addition  of  pure  brandy,  will 
procure  a  liquor  possessed  of  all  the  cordial  vir- 
tues of  the  wine  made  of  grapes.  The  occasion- 
al rigor  of  our  vvinters  precludes  a  hope  for  our 
present  generations,  to  cultivate  the  foreign  grape 
for  the  purpose  of  wine  making.  The  necessity 
of  covering  over  the  vines  for  winter,  the  multi- 
plicity of  Ubor  required  for  the  due  management 
of  a  vineyard,  would  render  the  cost  far  more 
than  the  price  of  imported  wines.  But  our  va- 
rious fruits  offer  ample  resources  for  making  very 
pleasant  and  cheap  wines,  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  beingpure  and  wholesome, and  would 
save  to  the  country  immense  sums,  which  now,  in 
our  days,  are  yearly  exported  to  foreign  nation?. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am  your  friend,  &c. 
Weston,  July  20.  J.  M.  G. 


Apparatds  to  prevent  the  Ascent  of  the 
Canker-worm. 
To  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn — 

Since  your  publication  on  the  canker-worm  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer  of  the  18th  of  June,  I  have 
thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  after  thinking 
of  many  plans  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  grub 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  have  succeeded  in 
perfecting  a  cheap,  and  I  hope,  certain  remedy. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  one  or 
two  models,  or  rather  the  apparatus  itself;  the 
small  one  is  complete. — The  mode  of  applying 
and  fitting  to  the  tree  I  will  attempt  to  describe. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  procure  two  strips  of 
sheet  lead  ;  say  an  inch  wide,  and  of  suflicient 
length  to  reach  half  roimd  the  body  of  the  tree; 
these  are  to  get  the  circumference  and  any  ine- 
qualities in  the  body  of  the  tree  at  the  spot  where 
you  wish  to  fix  the  board  ;  then  put  them  edgewise 
upon  the  board  and  with  a  lead  pencil  trace  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  the  next 
step  will  be  to  make  the  circle  with  the  gage  for 
the  insertion  of  the  inner  or  tin  rim  ;  the  circle  is 
easily  and  deeply  made  by  the  swe<>p  of  the  gage 
it  should  be  made  larger  by  at  least  an  inch  than 
the  one  made  by  the  pencil, — then  split  the  circular 
board  by  sawing,  or  lay  on  a  strait  stick  and  draw 
a  knife  on  each  side  of  the  board,  cutting  at  least 
one  third  through,  and  then  split  it. — With  a  com- 
pass saw  follow  round  the  pencil  mark,  or  perhaps 
cut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  to  allow  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree  ;  the  space  between  the  board 


the  wooden  hoop,  thin  edge  up,  or  let  the  thin  edge 
come  just  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  board  ;  mark 
how  far  it  laps — then  lower  the  hoop  and  nail  it 
with  small  nails,  and  clinch  them  ;  lift  up  the  hoop 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  board,  and  hold  an  iron 
wedge,  or  some  other  solid  substance  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  board,  and  drive  up  the  hoop  tack 
with  small  nails;  tlien  insert  the  tin  hoop  by  driv- 
ing it  down  well  into  the  groove  ;  let  it  lap  by  an 
inch,  put  in  a  i)iece  of  flag  and  confine  the  lap  by 
a  tin  loop,  and  you  then  have  a  circular  canal, 
which,  if  not  water  tight,  may  easily  be  made  so 
by  giving  it  one  or  two  linings  of  hot  tar,  or  thick 
paint. 

The  canal  may  now  be  filled  with  tar  and  oil, 
oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  lime  water,  or  I  should 
think  fish  brine — or  a  brine  made  strong  with  com- 
mon salt  and  nitre;  this  would  not  be  likely  to  freeze 
in  cool  nights,  and  a  little  winter  strained  oil  on  the 
top  would  perhaps  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
brine,  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  grubs. 
If  the  brine  should  become  weakened  by  rain  or 
snow  water,  it  might  easily  be  strengthened  by 
throwing  in  a  little  salt.  The  tin  should  be  an  inch 
higher  than  the  wooden  hoop — if  they  should  swim 
across  they  would  find  it  difficult  climbing  up. 

I  have  never  seen  a  canker-worm  nor  the  grxih, 
or  female,  but  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
grub  is  a  clumsy  insect ;  if  that  be  the  case,  I  think 
they  would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  boundaries  of 
another  more  simple  and  cheaper  defence  than  the 
one  above  described. 

It  is  the  circular  board  with  only  one  rim,  and 
that  of  the  thinest  tin — to  be  put  upon  the  outer 
edge  instead  of  the  wooden  one,  and  reversed,  or 
instead  of  rising  above  the  upper  surface  of  the 
board  it  should  hang  down  an  inch  or  two  ;  thi, 
would  present  an  obstacle  which  I  thinli  they  never 
would  be  able  to  pass,  for  whenever  they  should 
attempt  to  turn  the  lower  edge  of  the  tin  they 
would  find  themselves  on  terra Jirma  instead  of 
being  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 

If  upon  examination  you  should  be  of  the  opinion 
that  either  of  the  plans  would  answer  any  purpose, 
no  one  could  object  to  them  on  the  score  of  expense, 
for  I  would  engage  any  required  number  to  be  de- 
livered in  Boston,  the  circular  board  and  hoop,  (of 
this  largest  size)  for  12 J  cents  each  or  the  board 
for  the  tin  rim  for  half  the  sum. 

There  is  one  other  consideration, — if  this  will 
stop  the  grub,  it  would  also  sto[)  the  ascent  of 
spiders,  caterpillars,  ants,  slugs,  and  possibly  the 
curculio,  if,  as  Dr  Tilton  says,  they  crawl  up  the 
body  of  the  tree,  instead  of  flying. 

Bepleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  resard, 

LEVI  BARTLETT; 
Warner,  A".  H.,  July  2,  1830. 


some  of  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  new  ; 
the  Papaw  and  Tulip  trees  thrive  here,  and  I  trust 
will  ere  long  adorn  your  city  and  vicinity.  Some 
grounds  here  are  very  prettily  ornamented  ;  the 
ladies  are  tasteful  in  their  flower  gardens,  and  I 
thinl  they  are  more  inclined  to  work  in  th6ra 
than  they  are  in  Boston.'  J.  A. 


SEASON  AT  CINCINNATI. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

'  Wheat  promises  fair — also  Oats  and  Barley, 
there  will  be  excellent  crops  of  rye — Hay  will  be 
light,  though  clover  promises  well — peaches  are 
abundant — plums  are  not  much  cultivated,  and 
apples  are  rather  scarce — Corn  is  backward  (so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  twentyfive  miles'  jour- 
ney after  a  good  milch  cow,  the  same  being  scarce 
and  dear)  and  markets  are  low  for  most  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce. 

'  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  to  you  this  win- 
ter a  package  of  ornamental  seeds  which  I  am  now 


LLST  OF  FRUITS. 

Mft  Fessende.n — Will  you  or  some  other  com- 
pe:ent  gentleman  publish  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  a  small  Catalogue  of  the  most  approved 
pairs,  such  as  have  fruited  in  our  country  and  are 
good  bearers ;  and  show  as  near  as  practicable 
tht  precise  time  of  ripening  of  each  ;  commenc- 
inj  with  the  earliest.  Let  the  day  of  the  month 
be])ut  down  to  show  the  comparative  difference 
of  the  ripening  of  each  variety.  I  find  the  cata- 
logues of  our  nurserymen  disagree;  and  are  rath- 
er vague — Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  is  not  sufficient- 
ly explicit.  There  is  a  time  when  each  variety 
isgenerally  in  the  greatest  perfection.  That  time 
isimportant  to  be  known,  whether  it  be  usually 
01  the  1st,  15th  or  the  30th,  of  the  month.  It  is 
eipected  that  pears  Will  vary  a  short  time  in  com- 
ii^  to  maturity  from  year  to  year  :  yet  the  time 
wthin  10  or  15  days  of  ripening  might  be  made 
kiovvn,  which  would  be  very  useful  to  the  horti- 
mltural  community,  particularly  to  those  who  are 
jlst  beginning  to  cultivate  this  valuable  fruit.  It 
Tould  also  aid  your  readers  in  selecting  those 
;arieties  which  will  ripen  in  succession. 

The  above  information  would  be  thankfully  re- 
leived  and  be  very  gratifying  to  at  least  one  of 
|our  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ql/''  A  valuable  article  on  Fruit  Trees,  the 
nost  esteemed  sorts,  and  their  times  of  ripening, 
&c,  written  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  will  be 
found  in  Fessenden's  New  American  Gardener, 
page  128. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  have  presumed   to   address 
to  you  the  following  questions,  and  shall  feel  par- 
ticularly   obliged  by  an  .early   answer  if  consistent 
with  your  engagements. 

1.  What  is  the  best  wash  to  apply  to  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  what  time  in  the  year  is 
best  for  its  application  ? 

2.  Has  there  ever  been  any  method  ascertained 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Canker  Worm  ? 

Do  you  know  what  will  prevent  the  small  worm 
from  attacking  fruit  trees  in  the  inonth  of  June 
and  Jidy  ;  this  worm  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Caterpillar  which  appears  and  forms  branches 
in  the  spring. 

Our  fruit  trees  in  this   vicinity   seem   to  call  for 

great  attention  to  prevent  their  ««erdestruction,and 

it  is  an  object  of  some  imijortance  to  ascertain  if 

possible  any  remedy  for  the  depredations  of  insects. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  ELLSWORTH. 

KitchMilU,  Con.,  July  22,  1S30. 


and  tree  may  be  filled  with  oakum;  then  apply  the   collecting.     I  have  seen  several  beautiful  species, 


INSECTS  ON  INDIAN  CORN. 
Mr  Fessenden*—  In  the  Farmer  of  the  2d, 
inst,  I  noticed  your  remarks  on  the  wire  worm, 
which  has  been  making  ravages  among  the 
corn  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  I  have  noticed 
many  fields  of  corn  in  this  vicinity,  which  were 
of  a  rusty  yellow  color  at  the  bottom — and  in 
searching  for  the  cause,  the  roots  were  found 
to  be  covered  witti  green  lice.  The  bottom  of 
the  stalk   is  almost  dead,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
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loss  of  sap-extracted  by  the  iiise -t.  Have  you 
ever  pulilishcd  any  account  of  this  insect  ?  If 
not,  have  you  on  hand  any  iiaCjrniation  to 
give  respecting  them. 

Yours,  II.   FERRV. 

jVorthampton,  July  14,   1830. 

Remarks  bt/  tht.  EJitor. — We  liave'no  recollec- 
tion of  having  seen,  heard,  or  read  of  the  above 
mentioned  insect,  before  the  receipt  of  Mr  Ferry's 
cotnmunication. 


I  Rem.\rkable  Growth  of  Cherry  Grafts. 
'  In  the  nionth'of  iNIarch,  1828,  I  set,  on  a  natural 
Cherry  Stock,  which  is  now  seven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, probably  not  tiiucli  less  then,  a  scion 
of  the  English  IJIackheart,  which  is  now  in  the 
smallest  place  eleven  inches  in  circumference  and 
has  completely  covered  the  stock.  There  are 
three  leading  branches  from  this,  one  six  and  a 
half  feet,  one  six  feet,  the  other  five  and  a 
half  feet ;  there  are  seventeen  smaller  limbs, 
branching  from  these  in  all  directions.  It  bore 
fruit  this  present  season  in  abundance  and  to  per- 
fection only  two  years  old.  I  have  several  others 
which  have  grown  very  rapidly  and  I  believe  they 
do  quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  budding,  es- 
pecially large  stocks.  L.  COBB. 
Sharon,  Mass.  July  19,   1830. 


REMARKS    ON    VEGETABLES. 

[Concluded.] 
THYME. 

'  No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  yoa  climb 
The  Bloepy  cliRi,  or  crop  the  flow'cy  thyme.' 

Deydih. 

In  ancient  times,  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  were 
sent  from  many  remote  parts,  to  feed  on  the  thvme 
which  grew  so  abundantly  on  the  rocky  parB  of 
Languedoc  and  Narbonne,  and  this'pasturage  yield- 
ed a  great  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  during  the  height  of  Roman  luxury,  on 
account  of  the  high  flavor  it  gave  to  the  thou- 
sands of  cattle  which  were  sent  to  that  province. 

'  VVheio  the  wild  thyme  pel  fumes  the  purple  heath, 
Loi^   loitering  there   your   fleecy  tribes  extend.' 

Phillips  in  his  History  of  Vegetables,  says,  a 
long  residence  on  and  near  the  South  Downs  of 
Sussex,  gave  the  author  of  this  work  an  oppor 
tunity  of  ascertaining,  that  those  flocks  which  fed 
on  hills  most  abounding  with  thyme,  produced 
mutton  of  a  very  superior  relish  ;  and  it  cannot 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  epicures  in  hauri 
ches,  that  the  highest  flavored  venison  is  always 
from  arid  hilly  parks,  where  this  penetrating  '  pun 
provoking'  herb  abounds. 

This  plant  was  thought  excellent  in  suff"umiga- 
tions  to  revive  the  spirits  ;  and  by  its  extraordi- 
nary fragrancy  it  was  deemed  comfortable  to  the 
brain  and  highly  exhilarating  to  the  heart.  A  lit- 
tle thyme  mixed  with  wine,  gives  it  a  most  grate- 
ful savor,  and  both  the  smell  and  taste  of  it  are 
very  penetrating  ;  whence  it  becomes  sudorific, 
inciding,  penetrating,  healing,  and  opening  ;  is  of 
service  in  the  flatulent  colic,  and  restores  a  decay- 
ed appetite. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  in  1570,  who  that  year  made  his  first 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Lobel  informs  us,  that  it  had  been  cultivated 
in  England  previously  to  that  date.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  can-ied  the  Virginian  tobacco  to  England 
about  the  year  1586,  and  it  is  related  that  he  was 


the  first  who  brought  tobacco  into  repute  ;  but, 
by  the  caution  he  took  in  smoking  it  privately,  it 
appears  he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  he  copied. 
But  sitting  one  day  in  a  deep  meditation,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  inadvertently  called  to  his 
man  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  striall  ale  :  the  fel- 
low coming  into  the  room,  threw  all  the  liquor 
in  his  master's  face,  and  running  down  stairs, 
hawled  out  '  Fire!  help!  Sir  Walter  has  studied 
till  his  head's  on  fire,  and  the  smoke  bursts  out  of 
Ills  mouth  and  nose.'  After  this.  Sir  Walter  made 
it  no  secret,  and  took  two  pipes  just  before  he 
went  to  be  behe.ided. 

A  French  Natural  Historian  (Valmont  Bomare) 
relates,  that  in  1750  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro- 
duced  to  England  more  than  100,000  tons  of 
tobacco  ;  of  which,  he  says,  the.  English  kept  one 
half  for  their  own  consumption,  and  exported  the 
remainder  to  France  ;  for  which  the  latter  coun- 
try paid  annually  the  sum  of  9,200,000  livres,  or 
about  $1,701,998  52. 

This  vegetable  still  continues  to  form  so  con- 
siderable a  branch  of  commerce  in  England,  that 
a  store-room  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  Lon- 
don Docks,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  housing 
tobacco,  which  covers  with  one  roof  a  space  of 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  largest  room  ever  built.  This  immense  store- 
room is,  when  empty,  an  object  of  wonder  ;  but 
on  seeing  it  full  of  tobacco  our  amazement  must 
be  increased,  by  reflecting  on  the  extent  of  the 
trade  of  England,  and  on  the  singular  destination 
of  such  an  enormous  heap  of  half-putrefied  nau- 
seous leaves. 

Wynne  says,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished in  1770,  that  the  Virginians  export  annually 
above  forty  thousand  hogsheads  of  this  leaf,  each 
hogshead  containing  eight  hundred  weight.  This 
author  says,  '  wherever  they  have  planted  this 
article,  their  lands  are  so  exhausted  by  it,  tba 
they  will  hardly  produce  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  and  much  less  such  an  exhausting  weed.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  that  most  of  our  tobacco  plan- 
tations are  broken  up  and  the  people  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  them,  and  retire  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  find  fresh  lands  fit  to  produce  this 
plant,  which  is  the  support  of  their  trade,  and  has 
been  of  more  importance  to  ihem  than  all  the 
other  productions  of  North  America  put  together, 
so  long  as  their  lands  were  fresh  and  fertile.' 

WATER  CRESS. 

The  ancients  ate  cress  with  their  lettuce  to 
counteract  the  cold  nature  of  that  salad.  The 
name  of  Nasturtium  alludes  to  its  warm  stimula- 
ting qualities,  which  were  thought  to  put  life  into 
dull  and  stupid  persons,  and  to  brighten  the  un- 
derstanding of  those  who  ate  of  Nasturtium,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  proverb,  '  eat  cress, 
and  learn  more  wit.' 


three  years.  A  number  of  ])lants  were  propagated 
from  it  the  first  season,  several  of  which  were  sent 
abroad,  and  one  of  which  I  presented  to  that  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  friend  of  the  silk  culture, 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esij.  of  Bahimorr,  who,  in  a 
recent  letter,  speaks  of  its  flourishing  condition. 

P.  S.      I  notice  a  small   error  in  my  coniiniuii- 
cation   inserted  in  your   paper  of  25th    ult.     The 
date  should  be  May  instead  of  Jtuie. 
Very   respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

innean  Botanic  Garden,  ) 

Now  York,  July  27,  1»30.    ( 


CATTLE  OVERCOME  BY  HEAT. 

Mr  Fessenuen — As  the  hot  season  has  now 
arrived,  when  oxen  are  frequently  overcome  by 
heat,  and  many  are  lost,  will  you,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  through  the  medium  of  your  use- 
ful paper,  inform  the  public  of  the  best  manner  of 
treating  an  animal  overcome  by  .the  heat,  and  you 
will  oblige  a  constant  reader. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  HUBBARD. 

Concord,  July   18,  1830. 

Q^  We  can  find  nothing  on  this  subject  in  any 
veterinary  writer,  and  our  own  observation  and 
experience  have  not  led  us  to  any  remedy  for  this 
evil  of  ordinary  occurrence.  We  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  may  sug- 
gest any  cure  or  palliation  for  the  complaint  above 
mentioned. 

To  Remove  a  tight  stopple  from  a  decanter.— 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  stopper  of  a  glass 
bottle  or  decanter  becomes  fixed  in  its  place  so 
firmly,  that  the  exertion  of  force  sufficient  to  with- 
draw it  would  endanger  the  vessel.  In  this  case, 
if  a  cloth  wetted  with  hot  water  be  applied  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  the  glass  will  expand,  and  the 
neck  will  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  allow  the  stopper 
to  be  easily  withdraw. — Dr  Lardner''s  Cabinet 
Cyclopa:dia. 

The  non  conducting  power  of  Sand  is  so  great, 
that  in  eastern  countries,  when  the  surface  of  a 
bed  of  sand  at  midday  is  too  hot  to  allow  the  hand 
to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  the  temperature,  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  is  gratefully  cool. 
During  the  celebrated  i?iege  of  Gibralter,  the  gar- 
rison turned  their  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  good 
account.  The  red  hot  shot  employed  to  destroy 
the  Spanish  floating  batteries  was  placed  in  wood- 
en barrows  on  layers  of  sand,  and  thus  carried 
from  the  furnaces  to  the  batteries  without  the 
wood  once  catching  fire. 


CHINESE  MULBERRY  TREE. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  perceive  in  your  paper  of 
16th  inst.  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chinese  Mulberry  Tree,  (Moms  midiicaulis)  which, 
it  is  stated,  was  introduced  to  FraiLce  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  Jidy  last,  and  the  acquisition 
of  which  promises  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
silk  culture  on  account  of  its  great  superiority  for 
that  purpose.  By  the  way  of  making  known  that 
in  our  country  we  sometiiries  even  anticipate  oth- 
ers in  the  introduction  of  useful  horticultural  pro- 
ductions, I  have  to  state  that  this  tree  was  intro- 
duced into  our  collection  in  the  winter  of  26-27, 
and  has  consequently  existed  among  us  for  above 


The  Hive  Bee. — '  Lesser  tells  us,  that  in  1525, 
during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of  war, 
a  mob  of  peasants,  assembling  in  Hoherstein,  at- 
tempted to  pillage  the  house  of  the  minister  of 
Elende,  who  having  in  vain  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  their  design, 
ordered  his  donietics  to  fetch  his  bee-hives,  and 
throw  them  into  the  middle  of  the  infuriated  mul- 
titude. 

'The  event  answered  his  expectations:  they 
were  immediately  put  to  flight,  and  happy  were 
those  who  escaped  unstung.' — U.  S.  Gazette. 


It  is  stated,  that  if  a  bed  of  carnations  be  wa- 
tered at  different  times  in  the  season,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitre,  the  good  effeclsof  the  application  will 
be  visible  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  flowers. 
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DISEASKS    OF    UORSES. 

[Cunlinued.] 
DISEASES   OF    THE  TEETH. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  m  the  horse,  we 
know  little.  Carious  or  hollow  teeth  have  oc- 
casionally, but  not  often,  been  seen  ;  but  the  edges 
of  tlie  grinders  from  the  wearing  off  of  the  ena- 
mel, or  the  irregular  growth  of  the  teeth,  become 
rough,  and  wound  the  insivie  of  the  cheek  ;  it  is 
then  necessary  to  adopt  a  summary  but  effectual 
method  of  cure,  namely,  to  rasp  them  smooth. 
Many  bad  ulcers  have  been  produced  in  the  mouth, 
by  the  neglect  of  this. 

Tiie  teeth  sometimes  grow  irregularly  in  length, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  grinders, 
from  not  t)eing  in  e.xact  opposition  to  each  other, 
when  the  mouth  is  shut.  The  growth  of  the 
teeth  still  going  on,  and  there  being  no  mechan- 
ical opposition  to  it,  one  of  the  back  teeth,  or  a 
portion  of  one  of  them,  shoots  up  half  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  others.  Sometimes  it  penetrates 
the  bars  above,  and  causes  soreness  and  ulcera- 
tion ;  at  other  time?,  it  interft-res  partially,  or  alto- 
gether, with  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaws,  and 
the  animal  pines  away  without  the  cause  being 
suspected.  Here  the  saw  should  be  used,  and  the 
projecting  portion  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  oth- 
er teeth.  The  horse  which  has  once  been  sub- 
jected to  this  operation  should  afterwards  be  fre- 
quently examined,  and  especially  if  he  lose  con- 
dition ;  and,  indeed,  every  horse  that  gets  thin  or 
out  of  condition,  without  fever,  or  any  otiier  ap- 
parent cause,  should  have  his  teeth  and  mouth 
carefully  examined,  and  especially  if  he  quid 
{partly  chewing  and  then  dropping)  his  food, 
■without  any  indication  of  sore  throat,  or  if  he 
hold  bis  head  somewhat  on  one  side,  while  he 
eats,  in  order  to  get  the  food  between  the  outer 
edges  of  the  teeth.  A  horse  that  has  once  had 
very  irregular  teeth  is  materially  lessened  in  value, 
for,  although  they  may  be  sawn  down  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  they  will  jiroject  again  at  no 
great  distance  of  time. 

DISE.4SES    OF    THE  TONGDE. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  exposed  to  injury, 
from  carelessness  or  violence  in  the  act  of  drench- 
ing, or  administering  a  ball,  being  pressed  against, 
and  cut  by  the  edges  of  the  grinders.  A  little 
diluted  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  alum,  dissolved  in 
water,  or  even  nature  unassisted,  will  speedily 
heal  the  wound.  The  horse  will  bite  his  ton- 
gue,— most  frequently  in  his  sleep.  If  the  injury 
be  trifling,  it  requires  little  care  ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances, a  portion  of  the  tongue  will  be  torn  or 
nearly  bitten  off,  and  the  assistance  of  a  veterinary 
practitioner  will  be  needed. 

Bladders  will  sometimes  appear  along  the  under 
siile  of  the  tongue,  which  will  increase  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  tongue  itself  will  be  much 
enlarged,  and  the  animal  will  be  unable  to  swal- 
low, and  a  great  quantity  of  ropy  saliva  will  drivel 
from  the  mouth.  This  disease  often  exists  with- 
out the  nature  of  it  being  suspected.  It  resembles 
what  is  called  the  blain  in  the  cow,  which  is  a 
very  serious  complaint  in  that  animal,  frequently 
connected  with  much  fever,  and  terminating  insuf- 
cation.  If  the  mouth  of  the  horse  be  opened, 
one  large  bladder,  or  a  succession  of  bladders  of 
a  purple  hue,  will  be  seen  to  extend  along  the 
■whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  tongue.  If  they 
be  lanced  freely  and  deeply,  from  end  to  end,  the 
swelling  will  very   rapidly  abate,  and   any    little 


fever  that  remains  may  be  subdued  by  cooling 
medicine.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  not  clear- 
ly known.  It  usually  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  iu- 
digestioH,  connected  with  a  general  tendency  to 
inflammation. 

THE    STRANGLES. 

This  is  a  disease  principally  incident  to  young 
horses — usually  appearing  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  and  oftener  in  the  spring  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  year.  It  is  preceded  by  cough, 
and  can  at  first  be  scarcely  distinguished  from 
common  cough,  except  that  there  is  more  dis- 
charge from  the  nostril,  of  a  yellowish  color,  mix- 
ed with  matter,  but  generally  without  smell  ;  and 
likewise  a  considerable  discharge  of  ropy  fluid 
from  the  mouth,  and  greater  swelling  than  usual 
under  the  throat.  This  swelling  increases  with 
uncertain  rapidity,  accompanied  by  some  fever, 
and  disinclination  to  eat,  partly  arising  from  the 
fever,  but  more  from  the  pain  the  animal  feels  in 
the  act  of  chewing.  There  is  considerable  thirst  ; 
but  after  a  gidp  or  two,  the  horse  ceases  to  drink, 
yet  is  evidently  desirous  of  more.  In  the  attempt 
to  swallow,  and  sometimes  when  not  drinking,  a 
convulsive  cough  comes  on,  which  almost  threat- 
ens to  suffocate  the  animal,  and  thence  probably 
the  name  of  the  disease.  The  tumor  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  channel  under  the  jaw,  it  soon  fills 
the  whole  of  the  space,  and  is  evidently  one  uni- 
form body,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from 
tllanders,  or  the  enlarged  glands  of  catarrh.  At 
length  the  centre  of  it  becomes  more  prominent 
and  softer,  and  it  evidently  contains  a  fluid.  This 
rapidly  increases,  the  tumor  bursts  and  a  great 
quantity  of  pus  is  discharged.  As  soon  as  the  tu- 
mor has  broken,  the  cough  subsides,  and  the  horse 
speedily  mends  although  some  degree  of  weak- 
ness may  hang  about  him  for  a  considerable   time. 

The  treatment  of  strangles  is  very  simple.  As 
the  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  tumor  under  the  jaw, 
the  principal,  or  almost  the  sole  attention  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  directed  to  the  hastening  of 
these  processes:  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tumor 
of  strangles  evidently  appears,  the  part  should  be 
actively  blistered.  Old  practitioners  used  to  rec- 
ommend poultices  ;  which,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  horse's  skin,  inust  have  very  little  effect,  even 
if  they  could  be  confined  on  the  part  ;  and  from 
the  difiiculty  and  almost  imi)ossibility  of  this,  and 
their  getting  cold  and  hard,  they  must  weaken 
the  energies  of  nature,  and  delay  the  ripening  of 
the  tumor.  Fomentations  are  little  more  effect- 
ual. A  blister  will  not  only  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process,  but  hasten  it  by  many  days, 
and  save  the  patient  much  pain  and  exhaustion; 
and  it  will  produce  another  good  effect — it  will, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  tumor,  abate  the 
internal  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the  throat, 
and  thus  lesson  the  cough  and  wheezing. 

As  soon  as  the  swelling  is  soft  on  the  top,  and 
evidently  contains  matter,  it  should  be  deeply  and 
freely  lanced.  It  is  a  bad,  although  frequent 
practice,  to  suffer  the  tumor  to  burst  naturally,  by 
which  a  ragged  ulcer  is  formed,  very  slow  to  heal 
and  difiicult  of  treatment.  If  the  incision  is 
deep  and  large  enough,  no  second  collection  of 
matter  will  be  formed  :  and  that  which  is  already 
formed  may  be  suffered  to  run  out  slowly,  all 
pressure  with  the  fingers  being  avoided.  The 
part  should  be  kept  clean,  and  a  little  friar's  bal- 
sam daily  injected  into  the  wound. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  will  depend 
on  the  symptoms.     If  there  is  much  fever,  and 


evident  affection  of  the  chest,  and  which  should 
carefully  be  distinguished  from  the  oppressioi' 
and  choking  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumor,  it  will  he  proper  to  bleed.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  bleeding  will  not  only  be  un- 
necessary, but  injurious.  It  will  delay  the  sup- 
puration of  the  tumor,  and  increase  the  subse- 
quent debility.  A  few  cooling  medicines,  as  ni- 
tre, emetic  tartar,  and  perhaps  digitalis,  may  be 
given,  as  the  case  requires.  The  appetite,  or 
rather  the  ability  to  eat,  will  return  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess.  Bran-mashes,  or  fresh  cut 
grass  or  tares,  should  be  liberally  supplied,  which 
will  not  only  afford  suflicient  nourishment  to  re- 
cruit the  strength  of  the  animal,  but  keep  the 
bovi^els  gently  open.  If  the  weakness  be  not 
great,  no  further  medicine  will  be  wanted,  except 
a  dose  of  mild  physic,  to  prevent  the  swellings  or 
eruptions  which  sometimes  succeed  to  strangles. 
In  cases  of  debility,  a  small  quantity  of  tonic 
medicine,  as  camomile,  and  gentian  with  ginger, 
in  doses  of  a  couple  of  drachms,  may  be  adminis- 
tered. 

As  strangles  seem  to  be  a  disease  from  which 
few  horses  escape,  and  which,  although  attended 
witli  little  danger,  is  sometimes  tedious  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  accompanied  by  much  debility,  some 
foreign  veterinary  surgeons  have  endeavored  to 
produce  a  milder  disorder  by  inociilaiing,  either 
with  the  matter  from  the  tuinor,  or  the  discharge 
froH  the  nose;  and  it  is  said  that  a  disease,  with 
all  the  characters  of  strangles,  but  shorter  and 
milder  in  its  course,  has  supervened.  English 
practitioners  have  not,  we  believe,  tried  the  ex- 
peiiment. 

CANKER  AND  WOUNDS  IN  THE  MODTH. 

The  mouth  is  injured  much  oftener  than  the 
careless  owner  suspects,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
sharp  bit.  Not  only  are  the  bars  wounded  and 
deeply  ulcerated,  but  the  lower  jaw  between  the 
tush  and  the  grinders  is  sometimes  torn  even  to 
the  bone,  and  the  bone  itself  affected,  and  por- 
tions of  it  come  away.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a  sharp  bit  for  the  headstrong  and  obstinate 
beast,  yet  if  that  be  severely  and  unjustifiably  call- 
ed into  exercise,  the  animal  may  rear,  and  endan- 
ger himself  and  his  rider;  but  there  can  be  no 
occasion  for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  torment 
which  the  trappings  of  the  mouth  often  inflict  on 
a  willing  and  docile  servant,  and  which  either 
render  the  month  hard,  and  destroy  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  riding,  or  cause  the  horse  to  become  fret- 
ful or  vicious. 

From  the  Westfield  Register. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Mr  Hdntington — As  it  seems  to  be  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  to  communicate  the  result  of  ex- 
periment, as  well  in  husbandry  as  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  the  following  statement: 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  having  a  piece  of  wet 
land  near  my  house,  which  would  probably  be 
most  aptly  called  Bog  Meadow,  through  which 
runs  a  brook  about  six  rods  from  the  bank  or  up- 
land. I  hired  three  men  with  canal  wheelbarrows, 
and  carried  on  loam  from  the  adjoining  upland, 
(which  when  I  commenced,  was  a  steep  elevation 
of  6  or  8  feet  ebove  the  meadow,)  covering  the 
land  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inolies.  I  then 
sowed  Herds  Grass  seed  plentifully  upon  the  earth 
and  raked  it  in  ;  and  covered  the  whole  with  a 
coat  of  hog  manure.     The  first  summer  of  course 
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mowcu  liay,  but  louiul  the  weeds  so  nbuiiil- 
U  tliat  I  tliouglit  it  expedient  to  cut  tlieiti  and 
1st  tlierii  into  my   barn  yard  for  taaiuire.     The 

t  summer  I  loiind  my  crop  of  hay  excellent, 
)th  in  quality  and  iiu;intity,  and  mowed  two  gooil 
■ops  from  it. — The  last  spring,  I  again  manured 
e  land,  and  have  now  gathered  the  first  crop  ; 
e  result  is  as  follows. 

From  one  hundred  and  eight  rods  of  land,  by 
curate  measurcnirnt.  1  found,  wlien  we  had 
ked  it  into  heaps  prepared  for  carting,  thty 
iiountcd  to  seventy  ;  and  as  the  hay  was  of  an 
cellent  quality  and  in  fine  order,  I  determined 
ascertain,  as  near  as  could  bo  done  without  too 
jch  expense,  the  quantity  of  it.  For  this  j)ar- 
se,  therefore,  I  selected  two  of  the  heaps,  such 
were  thought  by  myself  and  ray  men  to  pre- 
at  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  tract  then    mow- 

and  found  the  average  weight  of  them  to  be 
e  hundred  and  four  pounds — which,  con- 
lueiitly   would  give  me  7280  lbs.    for  the    tract 

180  rods — and  which  at  the  same  rate,  will 
e  five  tons  and  78.5  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  expense  of  carrying  the  loam  on  to  the 
adow,  as  near  as  1  could  ascertain,  was  about 
snty  dollars  per  acre  ; — and  before  this  improve- 
nt,  the  land  probably  yielded  not  more  than  a 
1  to  the  acre,  and  that  a  very  coarse  and  infe- 
r  quality.     It  ought   perhaps  to  be  stated  that 

above  calculations  are  all  made  in  net  weight, 
I  I  believe  the  resiih  fairly  stated. 

Yours,  &c.     JAMES  FOWLER. 
Wesljidd,  July,  3,  1830. 

SLEEP  OF  CHILDREN, 
[nfants,  from  the  time  of  their  birth,  should  be 
■ouraged  to  sleep  in  the  night  in  preference  to 

day  ;  therefore,  mothers  and  nurses  ought  to 
love  everything  which  may  tend  to  disturb  thsir 
t,  and  not  to  attend  to  every  call  for  taking 
m  up  and  giving  food  at  improper  periods, 
ints  cannot  sleep  too  long  ;  when  they  enjoy  a 
Ti,  long-continued  rest,  it  is  a  favorable  symp- 
1.  Until  the  tliird  year,  children  generally  re- 
re  a  little  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  for, 
that  age,  half  their  time  may  safely  be  allotted 
leep.  Every  succeeding  year,  the  time  ought 
le  shortened  one  hour ;  so  that  a  child  seven 
rs  old  may  sleep  about  ten  hours.  Children 
ht  to  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  sunmier,  and 
seven  in  the  winter.  It  is  extremely  in- 
icious  to  awaken  children  with  a  noise,  or 
ry    titem   immediately  from  a  dark  room  into 

glaring  light,  or  against  a  dazzling  wall  :  the 
den  impression  of  light  may  debilitate  the  organs 
vision,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  weak  eyes, 
t  clothes  or  linen  should  never  be  allowed  to 
liung  to  dry  in  the  bed-room,  as  an  impure  at- 
5phere  is  attended  with  various  and  often  fatal 
sequences. — Banish  (says  Professor  Hufeland) 
her  beds,  as  they  are  unnatural  and  debilitating 
trivances. — The  bedstead  should  not  be  placed 

low  on  the  floor;  and  it  it  highly  impro[M;r  to 
er  childron  to  sleep  on  a  couch  which  is  made 
hout  a  sufiicient  elevation  from  the  ground. — 
)k  of  Htallh. 


A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 
There  is  no  purer  feeling  kindled  upon  the  altar 
luman  affection,  than  a  sister's  pure,  uncontam- 
ted  love  for  her  brother.  It  is  unlike  all  other 
ction;  so  disconnected  with  selfish  sensuality; 
feminine  in  its  developement ;  so  dignified,  and 
withal,  so  fond,  so  devoted.     Nothing  can  al- 


ter it,  nothing  can  suppress  it.  The  world  may 
revolve,  and  its  revolution  effect  changes  in  the 
fortunes,  in  the  character,  and  in  the  disposition  of 
her  brother ;  yet  if  he  wants,  whose  hand  will  so 
readily  stretch  out  to  supply  him,  as  that  of  his 
sister.'  and  if  his  character  is  maligned,  whose 
voice  will  so  readily  swell  iii  his  advocacy  ?  Next 
to  a  mother's  unquenchable  love,  a  sister's  is  pre- 
eminent. It  rests  so  exclusively  on  the  tic  of  con- 
sanguinity for  its  sustenance  ;  it  is  so  wholly  di- 
vested of  passion,  and  springs  from  sucli  a  deep 
recess  in  the  human  bosom,  that  when  a  sister 
once  fondly  and  deeply  regards  her  brother,  that 
affection  is  blended  with  her  existence,  and  the 
lamp  that  nourishes  it  expires  oidy  with  that  ex- 
istence. In  all  the  annals  of  crime,  it  is  consid- 
ered anomalous  to  find  the  hand  of  a  sister  raised 
in  anger  against  her  brother,  or  her  heart  nurtu- 
ring the  seeds  of  hatred,  envy  or  revenge  in  re- 
gard  to  that  brother. 


To  clean  the  Teeth — Pulverized  chalk  is  said  to 
to  be  the  best  application  to  remove  the  tartaron  tiie 
teeth,  and  powdered  charcoal  will  prevent  its  forma- 
tion. Vinegar  or  any  other  acid  will  injiu'e  the 
enamel.  If  the  teeth  and  gun)s  are  brushed  every 
morning  before  breakfast  with  fine  powdered 
charcoal  or  soot,  and  a  stiff  brush,  they  will  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  you  will  seldom  if  ever  be 
pained  with  the  tooth  ache. 


Fashionable  Singing. — The'  Editor  of  the  Au- 
gusta Courier,  in  remarking  upon  Mrs  Plumer's 
singing,  says  that  he  would  as  soon  listen  to  a 
steam  boat  letting  off  her  steam,  as  to  a  fashiona- 
ble singer  who  stands  and  cries  ba — a — a — a  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  atastretch.  We  agree  with 
him Camden  Journal, 


TO  PARENTS. 

[  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  '  Frugal  House- 
wife.'] 

'  lu  early  childhood,  yon  lay  the  foundation  of 
poverty  or  riches,  in  the  habits  you  give  your  chil- 
dren. Teach  them  to  save  every  thing, — not  for 
their  own  use,  for  that  would  make  them  selfish, — 
but  for  same  use.  Teach  them  to  share  ■'every- 
thing v/itli  their  play  mates;  but  never  allow 
them  to  destroy  any  thing. 

'  I  once  visited  a  family  where  the  most  exact 
economy  was  observed ;  yet  nothing  was  mean, 
or  uncomfirtable.  It  is  the  character  of  true 
economy  to  be  as  comfortable  and  genteel  with  a 
little,  as  others  can  be  with  much.  In  this  family 
when  the  father  brought  home  a  package,  the 
older  children  woulil,  of  their  own  accord,  put 
away  the  paper  and  twine  neatly,  instead  of  throw- 
ing them  in  the  fire,  or  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
If  the  little  one  wanted  a  piece  of  twine  to  play 
scratch-cradle,  or  sjiin  a  top,  there  it  was  in  read- 
iness; and  when  they  threw  it  on  the  floor,  the 
older  children  had  no  need  to  be  told  to  put  it 
again  in  its  place. 

'  Economy  ia  generally  despised  as  a  low  vir- 
tue, tending  to  make  people  ungenerous  and  sel- 
fish. This  is  true  of  avarice  ;  but  it  is  not  so  of 
economy.  The  man  who  is  economical,  is  laying 
up  for  himself  the  permament  power  of  being 
useful  and  generous.  He  who  thoughtlessly  gives 
away  ten  dollars,  when  he  owes  a  hundred  more 
than  he  can  pay,  deserves  no  praise, — he  obeys  a 
sudden  impulse,  more  like  instinct  than  reason  ;  it 
would  he  real  charity  to  check  tliis  feeling  ;  be- 
cause the  good  he  does  may  be  doubtful,  while 
the    injury  he  does  his  family  and  creditors  is  cer- 


tain. True  economy  is  a  careful  treasure  in  the 
service  of  benevoletice  ;  and  where  they  are  unit, 
ed,  respectability,  prosperity,  and  peace  will  fol- 
low.' 

[The  following  was  addressed  to  a  farmer,  of 
Perm,  who  brought  a  bottle  of  ine  oil  to  Mary- 
land— at  a  large  dinner  party  on  Elkridge  of  gen- 
llem  en  from  town  and  country,  of  whom  we  had 
the  pleasure  to  be  one,  the  salad  was  dressed  with 
this  sun  flower  oil.  It  was  eaten,  and  pronounc- 
ed to  be  excellenlly  well  dressed,  no  body  sus- 
pecting it  not  to  be  olive  oil.  When  the  Rriiish 
treaty  was  made,  cotton  was  deemed  to  be  an  exo- 
tic product,  unworthy  of  regard.] — American  Far- 
mer. 

TuE  Sun  Flower — its  culture — product — proper- 
ties, uses  and  value. 

The  sun  flower  is  cultivated  like  Indian  corn, 
planted  in  rows — the  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
stalks  eighteen  inches. 

Any  land  which  produces  corn  will  yield  from 
50  to  70  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is  worth  75  cents 
a  bushel. 

The  single  headed  kind  is .  preferable,  and  as 
soon  as  ripe,  which  is  known  by  its  shattering — 
the  heads  are  taken  off,  carted  to  the  barn  floor, 
and  immediately  threshed  out  with  the  flail,  it 
should  be  cleaned  with  the  wind  mill,  [  or  fan  we 
suppose,]  and  then  spread  out,  and  occasionally 
turned  or  stirred  to  become  dry,  if  left  upon  a 
large  heap  it  may  mould. 

By  an  improved  mode  of  extracting  the  oil,  a 
bushel  of  seed  yields  a  gallon  of  oil — three  quarts 
cold  pressed,  and  one  quart  by  heating.  The  cake 
when  ground  is  very  nutritive  as  cattle  feed,  and 
will  pay  the  expense  of  the  miller. 

The  oil  used  as  a  jjurgative  appears  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  castor  oil,  without  the  nausea. 

Of  the  bottles  sent,  one  marked  with  a  yellow 
ribbon,  was  expressed  about  two  months  ago — the 
three  other  bottles  were  expressed  four  weeks 
since.  The  first  is  clearer,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  four  weeks ;  it  clarifies  without  any 
preparation.  The  three  bottles  are  finer  in  their 
titste  than  that  marked,  which  is  owing  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  machinery  for  making  it. 

A  bushel  of  seed  will  plant  about  10  acres.  I 
can  furnish  any  gentlemen  disposed  to  cultivate  it 
with  the  best  seed.  I  expect  to  raise  about  500 
bushels  this  season,  and  have  engaged  others  in 
raising  probably  as  much  more. 

CHAS.  A  BARNITZ, 

Tiie  Paris  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  at  its 
last  sitting,  awarded  the  following  prizes: — 2000 
I'rancs  to  Messrs  Flackat  and  Mulot,  for  their  pro- 
cess of  boring  for  Artesian  wells.  Another,  for 
the  same  object,  to  Messrs.  Fraisse  and  Poituvin ; 
and  also  a  gold  medal  to  M.  Favel.  1000  francs 
to  M.  Payen  for  a  memoir  on  the  use  which  may 
be  made  of  the  carcases  of  domestic  animals 
when  dead  ;  and  other  prizes,  of  small  amounts', 
on  different  subjects,  making  altogether  7000 
francs.  Several  gold  and  silver  medals  were  also 
presented.  The  prizes  of  next  year  are  to  be, 
first,  1500  francs  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  use 
which  may  he  made  of  the  dead  bodies  of  domes- 
tic onimals :  1500  francs  for  the  best  treatise  on 
the  blindness  of  horses:  3500  francs  for  the  best 
model  of  a  threshing  and  winnowing  machine  5 
3000  francs  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  mode  of 
boring  for  water  :  1000  francs  for  the  best  treat.' 
ise  on  the  culture  of  the  pink  poppy.  Three 
prizes  are  also  announced  for  1834. 
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NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER, 


July  30,  1830. 
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BOSTON,    FRIDAY,    JULY   30,    1830. 


Mr  FEssEPfDEif — I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of 
your  readers,  who  have  faith  in  most  things  which 
they  find  in  print,  especially  if  found  printed  in 
the  New  England  Farmer. 

Respect  is  certainly  due  to  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondents — greater  respect  is  due  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  most  er)lightened  portion  of  your 
aubscrihers,  but  I  submit  the  fpiestion  to  your  can- 
did decision,  if  the  greatest  respect  on  the  score 
of  usefulness  is  Jiot  due  to  those  who  feel  and 
acknowledge  their  want  of  light,  and  seek  it 
through  tho  medium  of  your  valuable  paper. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  well  to  let  every  un- 
sound opinion,  which  is  offered  for  publication,  be 
accompanied  by  some  corrective  editorial  remark  ? 

The  cultivation  of  the  wild  cherry  tree  has  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
caterpillar  from  apple  trees.  Let  us  reflect  on 
this  a  moment,  and  see  if  the  preservation  of  seeil 
caterpillars  amounts  to  anything  more  oi  less 
than  the  encouragement  of  emigration  from  their 
favorite  cherry  trees  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
surrounding  orchards  as  is  thair  practice  at  the 
time  of  dcpoait'mg  their  eggs.' 
-  The  raising  of  orchards  from  cuttings  has  its 
advocates,  by  placing  the  end  of  each  slip  in  a 
potato,  then  plant  it  out,  and  the  whole  business 
is  done.  Who  from  their  own  reasoning  could 
have  believed  that  there  was  such  affinity  between 
various  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  and  the  juice  of 
a  raw  potato  ?  Surely  no  one  ;  but  having  faith 
4n  what  is  printed,  many  have  witnessed  the  hope- 
ful prospect  of  a  blessed  heri'alter,  that  is  about 
to  be  realized  by  a  ijost  of  roses,  I7iyrtles,  gerani- 
ums, and  other  slips  at  this  present  time,  which 
are  gone,  or  going  to  their  long  homes.^ 

The  great  body  of  our  farmers  are  not  horticul- 
turists. An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  among 
them  that  orchards,  young  or  old,  should  not  be 
ploughed.  The  article,  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  of  the  eleventh  of  June,  which  recommend- 
ed hand  hoeing,  and  top  dressing  with  manure, 
instead  of  ploughing  and  -planting  for  a  crop,  has 
been  misunderstood  by  some  who  consider  grass 
as  no  crop  at  all,  particularly  in  pastures,  and  be- 
lieve that  to  have  h-^cn  the  impression  of  the  au- 
tlror  of  the  piece  referred  to — Iiut  his  plan  is  to 
permit  uothing  to  grow  under  fruit  trees,  or  vines, 
which  is  correct,  and  should  bo  adopted  by  men 
of  wealth,  or  by  every  one  in  the  cultivation  of 
nice  and  valuable  fruits,  near  a  good  market.  I»ut 
orchards  of  cider  apples,  and  even  choice  table 
fruit,  whore  land  is  cheap,  and  no  demand  for  it, 
should  always  be  set  out  in  a  rich  moist    pasture. ^ 

As  there  are  but  few  farmers  who  can  be  in- 
ci-H&ed  to  keep  their  orchards  free  of  grass  and 
weeds,  and  be  contented  only  with  a  crop  of  fruit, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  tecommond  to  them  the 
next  best  course,  which  is  to  plough  shallow,  so  as 
not  to  cut  off  any  small  roots,  manure  as  much  as 
can  be  effectual,  cultivate  annually  a  crop  of  some 
kind  among  their  trees.  But  be  sure  that  neither 
corn  nor  potatoes  be  planted  within  four  feet  of 
any  tree.  To  plant  potatoes  round  the  root  of  a 
tree  when  it  is  transplanted,  is  as  wi.se  as  it  would 
■  be  to  set  pig  weeds  in  a  cornfield,  and  grass  is  as 
destructive  to  an  orchard  as  weeds  are  to  a  garden. 


But  grass  is  least    injurious  when    closely  fed  off 
on  the  ground. 

I  am  vour  obedient  servent. 
Providenct,  July,  1830.    AN  ORCHARDIST. 

NOTES    BY  THE    EDITOR. 

1  We  have  heretefore  endeavored  to  anticipate 
objections,  and  prevent  errors  on  this  subject.  In 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
page  358,  column  second,  the  following  article 
may  be  found  recorded : 

CATERPILLARS  AND   THE   BIRD   CUERRY. 

In  the  current  volume  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  pago  3 1 4,  an  article  was  republished  rec- 
ommending to  plant  the  Bird  Cherry  {Pruims 
Padus)  in  orchards,  as  a  place  of  resort  for  cater- 
pillars ;  as  those  insects  have  such  a  partiality  for 
the  leaves  of  that  tree,  that  they  will  congregate 
on  them  and  leave  all  other  trees  within  one  or 
tvvo  hundred  yards  distance  untouched.  A  friend- 
ly horticulturist  has  suggested  to  the  editor  that 
the  article  alluded  to  might  be  the  means  of  mis- 
chief, by  inducing  cultivators  to  raise  those  cherry 
trees  and  thus  favor  the  multiplication  of  the  in- 
sects by  furnishing  them  with  the  food  to  which 
they  are  most  partial  ; — those  gentlemen  in  the 
neighborliood  of  Boston,  who  are  friendly  to  the 
pursuits  of  horticulture,  have  taken  great  pnins  to 
extirpate  the  bird  cherry,  endeavoring  to  procure 
its  entire  destruction  in  fields  and  forests,  as  well 
as  in  gardens  and  orchards. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  article, 
properly  understood,  may  be  of  service.  The 
cherry  trees,  as  we  comprehend  the  matter,  are 
intended  merely  as  decoys,  or  traps  to  catch  cat- 
erpillars.— But  yon  must  be  careful  to  destroy 
the  caterpillars  on  the  trees,  when  they  are  taken. 
If  you  catch,  and  feed  and  let  them  go  at  large, 
you  become  instrumental  in  their  propagation.  It 
may  be  perfectly  correct  to  destroy  all  the  wild 
cherry  trees,  except  those  which  can  be  used  to 
allure  caterpillars  to  destruction.  But  if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  the  timber  of  the  wild  cherry 
tree  is  valuable,  and  the  bark  useful  in  medicine. 

-  We  have  not  seen  any  recommendation,  from 
any  cultivator,  whose  authority  can  be  relied  on 
for  setting  slips  or  cuttings  in  a  potato,  and  plant- 
ing them  out  in  that  position.  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  a  process  of  that  kind  would 
not  succeed  with  some  plants,  in  some  cases,- 
though  we  doubt  whether  that  mode  of  propaga- 
tion will  often  be  found  expedient. 

3  There  are  several  articles  in  our  paper  of  the 
eleventh  of  June  last,  relating  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  which  concur  in  recommending  to  or- 
chardists,  when  fruit  is  the  principal  object  of  cul- 
ture on  any  particular  piece  of  ground,  not  to 
cumber  the  premises  with  other  crops.  In  one  of 
those  articles,  a  quotation  is  given  from  Vernon's 
translation  of  a  French  treatise  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Mulberry  tree,  in  which  the  translator  con- 
demns the  general  usage  of  the  farmers  of  our 
country,  in  taking  a  crop  of  grain,  of  roots  or  of 
grass  from  their  orchards.  And  states  that  '  At 
Montreuil,  a  village  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  all  maintained  by  the  cultivation  of 
fiiiit  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Paris,  a  ])ro- 
prietor  will  not  allow  even  a  plant  of  lettuce  to  be 
grown  near  fruit  trees.  Every  particle  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  there  kept  in  a  friable  state 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots  of  the  tree;  a  due 
proportion  of  manure  is  every  year  worked  into 
the  soil'  &c.  [see  p.  374,  col.  1.] 


It  is  true  that  Nicol,  a  Scotch  gardener,  reco 
mends  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  cultivatl 
fruit  trees,  and  allows  an  orchard  to  be  laid  do' 
to  grass  after  the  eighth  year,  [same  page  abo 
referred  to.]  Deane's  New  England  Farmer,  lit 
wise,  art.  orchard,  observes,  that  '  orchards  whi 
are  laid  down  to  grass  last  longest  ;  but  it  is  i 
cessary  to  keei)  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  a 
grass  for  some  little  distance  from  the  roo 
When  trees  in  an  orchard  are  so  large  as 
shade  most  of  the  ground,  little  besides  grass  v 
grow  under  them.  And  the  leaves  which  i 
from  the  trees,  together  with  their  shade,  will  p 
vent  the  sward  from  becoming  too  tough  and  m 
ted  for  roots  of  the  trees  to  penetrate  it.  We  I 
lieve,  however,  that  the  ground  should  always 
stirred  about  young  trees,  but  not  so  deeply  as 
injure  the  roots. 

MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIEl 

FRUITS. 

Silurilaj,  Julj  24,  183 

Cherries. — From  Gen.  Dearborn,  fruit  of 
Belle  et  Magnifiquc.  The  tree  was  received  fr 
Vilmorin's  Nursery  in  1823  or  '25,  and  truly  is 
magnificent  appearance ;  color  red,  with  wl 
spots,  or  mottled,  a  valuable  fruit  from  its  lateni 
The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and  a  good  beai 
From  Mr  Robert  Manning,  a  French  Cherry 
fair  appearance,  but  rather  acid  flavor. 

Jlpplcs. — From  Col.  George  Gibes,  of  Sa 
wich,  L.  I.  near  New  York,  fruit  of  a  fine  .^p 
that  rijiens  with  him  about  the  1st  of  July.  T 
tree  imi)orted  from  Europe  thirty  years  since,  ns 
unknown.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Esq.  of  Roxbi 
fruit  of  the  early  Nonsuch,  (ripe  July  10,)  i 
Juneating  ;  both  in  pleasant  eating  and  good  fi 
Also  fruit  of  the  Winter  Pearmain  and  Rock 
pie,  of  the  last  season,  in  good  presei-vation  ; 
latter  has  been  kept  four  and  five  months  into 
second  year.  From  S.  Downer,  of  Dorchei 
an  apple  well  known  in  the  market  for  some  y( 
past,  under  the  name  Queen,  Ladies,  &c. 
original  tree  of  this  variety,  we  learn  from  C 
Benjamin  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  was  a  Wih 
which  grew  on  his  farm,  which  was  blown  di 
some  years  since.  This  fruit  is  deservedly  b 
vorite  as  a  summer  apple.  The  color  is  a  r 
beautiful  Red,  varies  from  light  to  very  darl 
the  sunny  side.  Shape  oblong  and  very  perl 
medium  size,  sprightly,  and  very  pleasant,  riper 
in  succession,  commencing  about  the  1st  of  Aug 
The  tree  grows  upright  and  thrifty,  and  is  a  ( 
stnnt  and  good  bearer.  It  is  getting  much  ci 
vated  in  this  vicinity.  The  committee  reco  mm 
that  it  be  called  the  Williams  Apple.  Fron 
Howe,  from  the  garden  of  S.  Downer,  fruit  of 
Early  River  Apple.  This  fruit  is  said  to  h 
originated  near  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
good  summer  fruit,  over  medium  size  ;  cole 
yellowish  green,  with  red  stri|)es  on  one 
pleasant  flavor,  and  saleable  in  the  market,  rip 
in  succession,  also  the  Early  Harvest  Apple,  ag 
flavored,  yellowish  white,  saleable  fruit. 

Apncots. — From  E.  Phinney,  Esq.  of  Lexi 
ton,  fruit  of  the  Moor  Park  Apricot,  of  fine 
pearance,  measuring  six  inches  in  circumfeiei 

Pears. — From  Mr  E.  D.  Richards,  of  Dedh 
fruit  of  the  Madeleime  (of  Cox,  No.  3,)  CitroD 
Canines,  Green  ChisscI,  or  Early  Chaumonti 
one  of  our  best  summer' Pears,  and  a  good  bea 
Plums. — From  R.  Howe,  from  S.  Down 
Garden,  fruit  of  the  Jaune  Hative,  Early  Yel 
or  White  Primordian,  called  in  our  market  Bil 
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tlum.  A  Yellow  Plum  of  fair  size  and  of  good 
avor.  The  tree  blossoms  full  but  the  fruit  is 
ncertain  in  setting. 

ffoiify. — From  Mr  Artemas  Rogers,  of  Wa- 
irtown,  four  boxes  and  one  tumbler  of  Honey. 
'he  bo.ves  were  taken  from  the  top  of  one  hive, 
nd  contained  about  4  lbs.  each,  of  a  pure  white 
Ofieyand  comb.  Mr  R.  commenced  in  the  spring 
'ithone  hive  from  which  he  has  had  two  swiirnia- 
S.    DOWNER. 


Remtdyfor  drinking  cold  water  when  heated. — A 
■iend  in  Rcxbury  informs  us  that  a  person  who  had 
laterially  injured  himself  by  drinking  freely  of  cold 
ater,  when  very  warm,  inconsequence  of  exertions 

making  hay,  was  restored  to  health  by  the  appli- 
ition  of  bruised  horse-radish  leaves  and  onions  to 
le  stomach  and  bowels. 


Sugar  from  Beet  roots. — The  French  appear  de- 
jrmined  to  carry  on  this  manufacture  :  the  quali- 
ty made  in  France  is  abont  4,000  tons  a  year, 
he  cost  is  as  yet  considerably  greater  than  that 
f  West  India  sugar  ;  but  the  process  is  very  re- 
nt, and  the  parties  expect  to  make  improve- 
ents  which  will  niaterally  reduce  its  expense. 


Emigrants  from  France. — In  the  ship  France, 
tely  arrived  at  New  York  from  Havre,  came  113 
rniers  from  Wirtemberg  and  Alsace,  in  France. 


Tall  Timothy. — A  stalk  has  been  cut  at  Norris- 
WD,  Pa.  7  feet  and  5^  inches  in  height. 


The  Salem  N.  Y.  Post  states  that  the  ffheat  Crop 
hich  has  looked  remarkably  promising,  is  now 
cely  to  be  greatly  injured,  and  in  some  instances 
most  entirely  cut  off,  by  an  insect,  which  is  found, 

great  numbers,  in  the  head  of  the  grain.  It  ia  of 
yellowish  color,  and  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
ngth.  It  is  within  the  hull,  where  it  fastens  upon 
e  kernel,  and  saps  the  juices  and  destroys  the  life 
■  the  wheat. 


It  is  stated,  that  if  a  bed  of  carnations  be  watered 
different  times  in  the  season,  with  a  solution  of 
tre,  the  good  effects  of  the  application  will  be  visi- 
e  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  and  the  extra  or- 
nary  dimensions  of  the  flowers. 


The  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the 
ty  of  New  York,  during  the  past  year,  (1829) 
uounted  to  one  hundred  and  twentyfour  thous- 
id  dollars. 


Rata  Baga  Seed. 
Just  received  at  the  Seedslore  connected  with  the  New 
agland  Farmer,  52  North  Maiket-srreet, 
A  few  pounds  of  the  new  Red  Top  Ruta   Baga  Turnip 
ied,  ffGm  Scotland,  where  it  is  considered  much  superior 
the  common  sort. 

Also,    100  lbs.  of  the  common  Yellow  Top  Ruta  Baga, 
I  warranted  of  the  first  quality. 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  lew  dozen  bottles  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  article  is 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Eng- 
land Farmer. — Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


olivar  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,  sired  by  the  celebrated  im- 
)rted  improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar, 
hich  stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No. 
dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No. 
dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres, 
:r  sire  Ccelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gi-ay'a  imported.  Cow,  No. 
dam  Beauty,  half  Coslebs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
alves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 
Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings ,  and  2  Lambs, 
pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
i(  S,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

if.  July  9. 


(IT  Subscribers  to  the  New   England  Farmer  are  in- 
j   rmed  that  they   can   have   their   volumes   neatly  half- 
Jund  »nd  lettered  by  sending  them  to  this  office. 


Turnip  Seed,  &,-c. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer  Office,  52,  North  Market-street, 

An  extensive  a^isoitmenl  of  Turnip  Seeds, of  the  most 
valuable  sorts  for  family  use  or  stock.  The  most  approv- 
ed kinds  for  the  farmer,  are  the  White  Dutch,  White 
Stone,  Yellow  Stone  and  Yellow  Malta.  The  two  latter 
are  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  keep  well.  Loudon 
describes  the  Yellow  Malta  as  '  an  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful root,' and  of  delicious  flavor.  Of  the  sorts  for  field 
culture,  the  White  Norfolk,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  White 
Flat,  and  Ruta  Baga,  are  the  best.  The  Yellow  Aber- 
deen is  most  approved  among  the  Farmers  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  is.  very  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  keeps  fill  June.  The  above  seeds 
were  saved  in  Europe  expressly  for  this  Establishment, 
and  the  utmost  dependence  may  he  placed  on  their  genu- 
ine quality. 

200  lbs.  of  the  finest  English  White  Flat  Turnip  Seed, 
raised  this  season,  expressly  for  this  Establishment,  by  Mr 
Aaro.v  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  and  warranted  of 
the  first  quality  ,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  a  variety  of  Long  and  Turnip  rooted  Radishes,  suit- 
able for  sowing  the  ensuing  months,  Long  Prickly,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 

July  9. 


Roman. 
This  elegant,  full  blooded  horse,  a  bright  bay,  with 
black  legs,  mane,  and  tail,  of  high  spiritand  good  temper, 
will  staiid  at  the  farm  of  Mr  Stephen  Williams,  in  North- 
borough,  Ms.  at  20  dollars  the  season,  to  be  paid  before 
the  mares  are  taken  away.  June  25 


JVew  IVork  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farimr  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  cm- 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  In  the  art  of  Farriery;  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Prece<ied  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  .showing  the  principles  on 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  io  this  country, 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  MedicafSocioty.     Price  $1 ,25. 


PRICES   OF  COUJVTRY  PRODUCE. 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  last 
for^rtfien  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  200 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fresh  creek,  on  which 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  and  grinding 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brick 
House,  of4G  feet  by  38,  with  awing  of  20  by  16,  all  well 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feet  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  one 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  is 
done  for  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  feet 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  employ- 
ed as  a  stable,  the  other  for  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yard 
well  walled  in;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feet  square, 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pig- 
gery of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  18  feet  square  un- 
der it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook  for 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  walls, 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  one 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi- 
pally orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acres 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acres 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  bay,  and  20  to  25  Ions  of  thatch.  It  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affords 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundreds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  are 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Major. 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  of 
Portsmouth, or  the  subscriberon  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pot,  lir.«t  sort,       - 
Pearl,  lirsl  sort,  - 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  l,new, 
CHEESE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore,  Howard-street,  - 

Genesee,    -  -         - 

Rye,  best,  ... 

GRAIN,  Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  Ist  quality. 
LIME,  .... 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear,  .  -        - 

Navy,  mess, 
Cargo,  No.  1, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Orchard  Grass,  .        .- 

Fowl  Mosdow,    . 

Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass, 

Red  Top  {northern,) 

While  Honeysuckle  Clover, 
Red  Clover,  (norihern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  - 
Merino,  full  blood,  unwashed, 
Merino,  Ihrce  fourths  washed, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
MeriRO,  quarter 
^at!ve,  washed. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     - 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort, 


1  barrel 
ton. 


Am-u-nishun  ov  awl  Kines,  for  sail  as  it-shu-al  at 
Kouplan's  Po^ider  Store,  65,  Braud-street. 


Carnation  Pink  Roots. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  No.  52  North  Market  Street, 

A  collection  of  the  finest  Carnation  Pink  Roots,  potted, 
— now  in  bud  and  bloom,  and  in  good  order.  They  are 
raised  from  some  choice  plants  received  from  Europe  last 
season,  and  are  sold  at  50  cents  per  pot.  July  9. 


bushel 
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pound 
barrel 

bushel 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


[K)und 


FROM 

2  00 
115  00 
133  0(1 

1  00 

9  25 

9  00 

6  SO 

Ifl 

7 

3 

5  37 

6  37 

3  £0 
4G 
65 
60 
40 
60 

10  50 

14  00 

85 

3  50 


TO 

3  00 

120  00 

133  00 

1  25 

10  50 

9  SO 

6  70 

13 


5  53 

5  75 

3  87 

55 

67 

65 

42 

70 

11  00 

15  00 

ns 

3  75 


17  00    18  CO 
12  50 


2  et) 


12  50 

2  OO 

3  00 

4  00 
2  50 

75 
38 
33 
8 
S5 


PROVISIOPf    MARKET, 

CORRECTED    EVEBV    WEEK   EV    MR     HiVWARD, 

(  Clerk  of  fatieiiil-hall  Market.) 

BEEF,  best  pieces,    ....    |pound.  8  iQ 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces,         .        .          •'  8  1" 

whole  hogs,          .        _        .           '•  ft  6 

VEAL,                                ..."  48 

MUTTON                           ..."  4  10 

POULTRY.                       ..."  )0  M 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    -                 .           "  10  13 

Lump,  best,                      -           "  15   -     20 

EGGS,                                                 .      dozen.  12 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail,          -                 .     bushcL  84  35 

Indian,  retail,       .                 .           "  70 

POTAT()S,new       .        .        .        .          "  £0 
CIDER, [accordinglnquatity,]        -      barrel.!    3  50     4  CO 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  July  26.. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Pattiot.] 

At  Market  this  day,  199  Beef  Cattle,  including  58  un- 
sold last  week — all  sold ;  a  circumstance  which  has  not 
happened  for  si.t  or  eight  weeks  past,  2660  Sheep,  and 
8  Cows  and  Calves. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — A  little  better  than  last  week  ; — 
particular  good  Cattle,  -$.?-75  to  4  75. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Sales  brisk — lots  were  taken  at 
$\  37J  a  2  OO^some  wethers  were  «t  market  and  sold, 
price  not  noticed.. 

Cows  and  Calves — Few  sales  only  at  20  a  25, 

Swine— none  at  market. 
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MISCELLANIES 


PEARLS. 
Pearls  are  not  as  poets  have  feigned — 

'  rain  from  the  8ky, 

Which  turns  into  jn-aili  as  it  falls  in  the  sea ; 

but  they  are  the  morbid  secretions  of  an  oyster,  a 
native  of  the  sea  and  of  various  coasts.  It  is  singular 
as  remarked  by  Humboldt,  that  though  eeveraf  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  oyster  abound  m  the  rivers  of 
South  America  no  pearls  are  found  in  them.  The 
pearls  are  situated  eitlier  in  the  body  of  the  oyster  or 
they  lie  loose  between  it  and  the  .shell,  or  lastly,  they 
are  fixed  to  the  latter  by  a  kind  of  neck,  and  it  is 
said  they  do  not  appear  till  the  animal  has  reached 
its  fourth  year.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  lu.^tre,  but 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, consisting  merely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Romans  were'  extravagantly  fond  of  these 
ornaments  which  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  dia- 
mond, and  they  gave  almost  Tncredible  prices  for 
them.  Julius  Cajsar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother 
of  M.  Brutus  with  a  pearl  worth  48,417/.  lOj.  and 
Cleopatra,  at  a  feast  with  Anthony  of  which  Plinv 
has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account,  swallowed 
one,  dissolved  in  vii:egar  of  the  value  of  80,7^0/.  3s. 
4rf.  They  were  worn  in  great  profusion,  not  only  iri 
the  ears,  and  on  the  fingers,  head  and  neck,  but 
strung  over  the  whole  body.  The  principal  fisheries 
of  this  people  were  in  the  Rod  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  Cffisar  was  induced  to  invade  liritain  from 
some  exaggerated  accounts  he  had  hoard  of  the 
pearls  of  the  coast,  and  rivers.  Ceylon  continues  to 
be  as  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Komans,  tlie  most 
productive  of  those  ornaments.  The  ancient  fisheries 
of  the  Red  Sea,  however,  are  either  e.xhausted  or 
neglected,  and  cities  of  the  greatest  celebrity  have  in 
consequence  sunk  into  insignificance  vr  total  ruin. 
In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  merchants  of  the 
islands  were  princes,  but  they  are  now  succeeded  by 
a  race  of  miserable  fishermen. 

In  his  tour  to  Scotland,  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a 
considerable  pearl  fishery  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth 
from  which  10,000  I.  worth  was  sent  to  London  from 
1761,  to  1799,  bul  by  the  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  the  muscles  the  fishery  was  soon  exhausted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  traffic  in  pearls 
passed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  East,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Western  world.     The  first  Spaniard- 


who  landed  in  Terra  Firma  found  the  savages  deck- 
ed with  pearl  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  amoiio- 
the  civilized  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  they  f^aw 
pearls  of  a  beautiful  form,  as  eagerly  sought  after 
as  in  Europe.  The  stations  ot  the  oyst'ers  were 
soughtout,  and  cities  rose  into  splendor  i.nd  affluence 
in  their  vicinity,  all  supported  by  the  profits  on  these 
sea-born  gems.  The  first  city  which  owed  its  rise 
to  this  cause  was  New  Cadiz,  and  the  writers  of  that 
period  discourse  eloquently  of  the  riches  of  the  first 
planters,  and  the  luxury  they  displayed— but  now  not 
a  vestige  of  the  city  remains,  and  clowns  of  shiftimr 
sand  cover  the  desolate  island.  The  same  fate 
overtook  the  other  cities,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  this  traffic  in  pearls  had  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  At  present,  Spanish  America 
5^''!V^"^1"°  °^^'°''  P^"*^'^  '"'■  "■^'''•"  'han  those  of  the 
GuU  of  Panama  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Hacha. 

The  bulk  of  them  are  procured  from  the  Bay  of 
Coudeatchy,  in  Ceylon,  the  Taprobaiio  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

On  all  other  stations  the  oysters  have  disappeared 
while  here  they  continue  in  undiminished  numbers 
though  fished  for  cen.turies.  The  fishery  has  been 
conducted  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  The  banks 
which  extend  for  several  miles  along  the  coast  are 
divided  into  three  or  four  portions  and  fished  in  suc- 
cession, a  repose  of  three  or  four  years  beinrr  thus 
given  to  the  animals  to   grow  and  propagate  °  The 


only  six  or  eight  weeks:  but  from  the  number  of 
holidays  observed  by  the  divers  of  different  sects 
and  nations  the  fishing  days  do  not  in  reality  much 
exceed  thirty. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  February  and 
continues  till  about  the  beginning  of  April.  Durino- 
its  continuance  there  is  no  spectacle  which  Ceylon 
affords,  more  striking  to  an  European  than  the  Bay 
of  Condeatchy.  '  This  desert  and  barren  spot'  says 
an  eye  witness  'is  converted  into  a  scene  which  ex- 
ceeds in  variety  and  novelty  almost  everything  I  ever 
saw;  several  thousand  people  of  difl^erent^colors, 
countries,  casts,  and  occupations  continually  passing 
and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd:  the  vast  number  of 
huts  and  small  tents  erected  on  the  shore,  with  the 
bazaar  or  market-place  before  each  ;  the  multitude 
of  boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl 
banks,  some  laden  with  riches,  the  anxious  and  ex- 
pecting countenances  of  the  boat  ov/ners  while  the 
boats  approach  the  shore  and  the  eagerness  with 
whicli  they  run  to  them  when  arrived  ;  the  vast  num- 
ber of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants  of  all  colors  and 
descriptions,  who  are  occupied  with  the  pearls,  some 
separating  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing  and 
ascertaining  their  number  and  value,  while  others 
are  liawking  them  about,  or  drilling  or  boring  them 
for  future  use— all  these  circumstances  tend  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  the  value  and  importance  of  that 
object  '  which  can  of  itself  create  this  scene.' 

The  inference  is  just,  and  yet  when  we  remember 
in  what  manner  and  by  whose  means  these  vain  or- 
naments are  procured,  the  impression  which  such  a 
gay  scene  conveys  comes  not  unalloyed.  Poor  ne- 
groes sold  to  slavery  were  compelled  to  dive  for  them; 
and  we  cannot  read  of  the  cruel  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Spaniards  without  feelings 
of  indignation  and  horror.  Nor  is  it  meihodistical, 
but  it  is  wholesome  to  view  the  desolation  which 
overtook  their  cities,  and  the  departure  of  their 
'  pomp  and  their  strength'  as  the  just  punishment 
of  their  wickedness.  The  divers  I  believe  are  not 
slaves  nor  I  hope  are  they  maltreated:  but  they  still 
drive  a  laborious  trade  and  one  not  void  of  danger, 
for  the  ground  shark  prowls  among  the  banks  anil  is 
ever  on  the  watch  to  devour  them. 

Pearls  are  the  toys  of  civilized  nations;  while  shells 
themselves  become  the  pride  and  ornament  of  savage 
tribes  ;  for  it  is  in  poetry  only  that  we  find  damsels 
who  think  themselves  '  when  unadorned,  adorned  the 
most ;'  a  negro  Venus  with  a  large  cowry  for  an  ear 
pendant,  another  for  a  nose  jewel,  and  a  string  of  vo 


lutes  for  a  necklace,  may  in  the  opinion  of  your  fair 
lady  have  a  ridiculous  and  childish  taste,  but  the  one 
values  her  shells  as  highly  as  the  other  does  her 
pearls.  Sir  J.  Banks  could  not  by  any  presents  in- 
duce an  Otaheitan  girl  to  part  with  her  native  orna- 
insnto. — Edin.  Jour,  of  .Yal.  Science. 

COBRA  DA  CAPELLO. 

The  Cobra  da  Capello  is  a  reptile  of  the  most  veno- 
mous nature,  found  in  various  degrees  of  abundance 
in  different  hot  countries  of  the  old  continent,  and  in 
the  islands  adjacent.  When  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  individual,  or  any  noise,  the  cobra  raises 
the  anterior  part  of  his  body,  so  as  to  appear  td  stand 
erect,  expands  its  hood,  and  is  prepared  to  inflict  a 
deadly  wound.  So  exceedingly  poisonous  is  its  bite, 
that,  in  numerous  instances  which  are  well  authen- 
ticated, death  has  followed  within  a  few  minutes; 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  hours  is  the 
longest  term  that  intervenes  from  the  infliction  of 
the  bite  till  the  death  of  the  sufferer,  where  prompt 
measures  for  his  relief  have  not  been  resorted  to.  So 
numerous  are  these  dreadful  vipers  in  some  parts  of 
India  and  Africa,  that  they  are  frequently  found  in 
dv.'elling-houses,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  beds.  Death  of  necessity 
must  follow,  under  such  circumstances,  should  the 
animal  be  alarmed  or  irritated  by  any  sudden  motion. 
In  case  a  bite  is  received  from  this'  (or  indeed  any 
other)  venomous  creature,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 


lent  experimentsof  doctor  Pennock,  which  have  be 
already  referred  to,  prove  that  a  sufficient  degree 
pressure  thus  kept  up  will  prevent  the  poison  i'n 
affecting  the  system  ;  and  this  is  rendered  evident 
the  good  effects  derived  from  ligatures  appli 
around  bitten  limbs  above  the  wound,  by  the  nati\ 
of  India,  though  such  ligatures  generally  act  I 
imperfectly.  The  good  effects  of  pressure,  combin 
with  the  advantage  of  withdrawing  the  poison,  w 
be  obtained  by  ajjplying  a  well  exhausted  cuppin 
glass  over  the  wound  ;  a  substitute  for  which  may  .  I 
most  always  be  made  of  a  drinking  glass,  small  bott 
&c.,  if  proper  cups  be  not  at  hand.  To  heighten  t 
curiosity  of  the  multitude,  the  jugglers  of  India  self 
these  venomous  reptiles  for  their  exhibitions,  ai 
having  extracted  their  fangs,  keep  them  in  cages 
baskets,  to  exhibit  as  dancing  snakes.  When  t 
cage  is  opened,  the  juggler  begins  playing  upor 
pipe  or  other  instrument;  whereupon  the  vipers 
sumes  the  erect  attitude,  distends  its  hood,  and  i 
mains  balancing  itself  in  this  position  until  the  mui 
is  suspended.  It  is,  however,  most  probable,  that  tl 
viper,  in  common  with  lizards  and  other  animals, 
peculiarly  affected  by  musical  sounds.  A  friend,  w 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Ai 
informed  us,  that  a  cobra  entered  a  room  while 
gentleman  was  playing  on  the  flute,  and  advanc 
gently  towards  him  so  long  as  the  music  continue 
whenever  it  was  suspended,  the  animal  halted,  a 
when  it  was  entirely  stopped,  it  gradually  withdre 
This  circumstance  induced  them  to  spare  the  vipi 
which  uniformly  made  its  appearance  on  several  su 
cessive  days  when  the  flute  was  played. 

The  Galena  Advertiser  states  that  a  roof  of  12; 
iquare  feet  may  be  covered  with  765  pounds  of  she 
lead,  which  at  the  present  prices,  would  cost  53, 
or  about  20  dollars,  less  than  the  price  of  the  nect 
sary  shingles  at  Baltimore.  The  lead  covering  it 
supposed  would  last  as  long  as  the  walls  of  the  Lous 
and  when  no  longer  wanted  as  a  covering  woi: 
not  be  lost.  A  shingle  roof  needs  repairs  or  rer 
vation  in  twenty  years. 

A  short  time  since,  in  a  churchyard  in  Herefor 
shire,  England,  were  written  on  a  grave  rail  the  i\ 
lowing  lines: — 

Remember  me  as  you  pass  by. 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  1 ; 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be, 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  ine. 
Underneaih  these  lines  some  one   wrote   in   bh 
paint — 

To  follow  you  J  'm  not  content, 
Unless  1  liDow  which  way  you  went. 


Chloride  of  Lime. 

For  sale  by  Ebenezcr  Wight,  Druggist,  Milk  Street,  0| 

posite  Federal  Street,  Chloiide  of  Lime,  well  known  f< 

its  sxcellence  in  destroying  noxious  effluvia,  and  (or  i 

use  in  the  arte.  4t  July  9. 


Bees  and  Honey. 
For  sale  by  Rufus  Kowe,  at  (tie  Garden  of  S.  Dow 
NEB,  Dorchester — Fifteen  Swarms  of  Bees,  a  part  oli 
but  mostly  new  ones — a  number  in  double  Hives  wit 
Glass  windows,  others  in  large  single  ones — also  Hone 
of  superior  quality  made  from  the  blossoms  of  this  yei 
25  cts.  per  pound  4t  July  2. 


beds  are  carefully  surveyed  before  thev  nre  lotr>ri-    *     '    i 1^"~  -■-—•■-> -•-—■'' -"—s  >^"  "=  "unc 

fanned,  and  the  merchant  is  permitted  to  fish  for  the°   I  t  ^  '^  ^"?  ^"^.  well-sustamed  pressure  beyond 

1  cfiiuucu  to  nstj  tor  them  !  the  wound,  on  the  side  nearest  the  heart.    The  excel 


Poblishcd  every  Friday,  ai  §3  per  anmini,  payable  al  ll 
endoflhe  year— bul  Ihosewbo  pay  wiUiiu  sixty  days  from  it 
lime  of  subscribing,  are  emit  led  to  a  deduct  ion  of  fifry  cents. 

O"  No  paper  willbesenl  lo  a  distance  witliou  I  pay  mentb 
iiig  made  in  advance. 

Primed  for  J.  B.  Ki'Ssr.Li,.  by  I.  R.  liuxTs— by  whoi 
all  descriptions  of Fiiiuing  can  be  executed  to  meet  the  wisli< 
ofcuslomers.  Ordersfor  printing  received  by  J.  B.  Russeli 
ailiie  Agricollural  Warcliousc  No.  .i2  Norib  MartelSlree 
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FOR  the  NEW  ENGLAND  farmer. 

The  following  letter  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  will,  I 
think,  be  interesting  to  all  those  who  have  .seen  the  illibe- 
ral and  disingenuous  remarks  in  Loudon's  Gardener's 
Magazine,  upon  the  London  Horticultural  Society ,and  that 
eminent  and  liberal  horticulturist,  its  learned  President. 
J.  LOWELL. 

LosDon,  Mat  28,  1830. 
John  Lowell,  Esq., 

Rozbury^  near  Boston. 

My  Dear  Si  a — I  iiitemled  to  have  forwarded 
to  you  a  ho.x  witli  plants  or  grafts  of  some  Bel- 
gick  varieties  of  Pears,  of  wliicli  the  merits  have 
betn  ascertained  in  the  ganlen  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  but  the  affairs  of  that  Society  became 
embarrassed  the  past  winter,  and  the  inembcrs 
have  been  disagreeing  among  themselves,  and  all 
has  been  in  confusion  owing  to  a  heavy  debt  hav- 
ing hern  contracted. 

.ill  parties  liave  alike  been  friendly  to  me  ;  and 
reelected  me  without  a  dissenting  voice.  I  had 
declared,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  make  nie 
President,  that  I,  living  at  so  great  a  distance  (170 
inilesl  would  take  no  part  in  the  mauageinent  of 
the  finances.  Everything  is  now  |)erfectly  and 
amicablv  arranged,  and  all  is  going  on  well ;  and 
I  hope  next  spring  to  forward  a  box  to  you.  I 
have  two  or  three  excellent  new  pears  in  my  own 
nursery,  and  one  very  admirable,  apple.  T  have 
also  a  new  plum  which  reynains  soutiu  umj. 
excellent  all  winter,  and  which  is  the  best  dessert 
fruit  which  I  possess  in  the  spring.  I  shidi  be  hap- 
py to  bud  trees  of  any  kind  which  I  think  worth 
sending  you. 

Respecting  my  dispute  with  Loudon,  Ithought 
the  discovery  I  had  made  as  to  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  of  much  value  to  a  country  circumstanced 
as  ours  is,  and  having  the  power  to  silence  him 
with  little  trouble,  1  thought  it  best  to  do  so. 

I  never  engage  in  controversy  till  1  am  very 
sure  I  am  right;  and  knowing  that  the  public 
will  sooner  or  later  judge  correctly  I  never  lose 
'  my  temper,  or  am  in  the  least  degree  discomposed. 
1  think,  that,  last  year,  I  discovered  a  mode  of 
mproving  cider,  which  renders  it  more  whole- 
some, and  enables  me  to  obtain  from  ajiplcs 
ivhich  are  without  acid,  a  liquor  as  free  from  acid 
IS  any  kind  of  wine. 

During  the  fermentation  of  cider  sherry,  though 
t  be  called  vinous,  a  good  deal  of  acetous  acid,  is, 
believe,  always  generateil,  maUing  those  liquors 
iiore  or  less  hareh,  that  is,  really  acetous.  I  mix 
n  each  hogshead  of  110  gallons,  from  seven  to 
ight  pounds  of  newly  burnt  charcoal  finely  pow- 
ereil.  This  mitigates  fermentation,  rendering  the 
quor  as  black  as  ink  so  long  as  it  ferments,  but  as 
oon  as  fermentation  ceases,  the  charcoal  is  de- 
osited,  carrying  with  it  all  impurities,  and  leav- 
ng  the  cider  excessively  bright.  No  taste  or 
mell  is  given  to  the  liquor  by  the  charcoal,  that 
eing  wholly  insoluble. 

I  sent  you  a  small  tree    of  the    Siberian    crab, 

ailed  the  Bitter  sweet,  the  fruit  of  which  is  wholly 

ree  from  acid  and  makes  a  cider  which  resembles 

light  French  wine  ;   it  agrees  with    many    who 


cannot  bear  common  cider.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
a  u.-ieful  variety — none  was  ever  seen  so  produc- 
tive in  our  climate. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  A.  KNIGHT. 

N.  B.     Roxhury,  July   30. — Any    person    may 
have  buds  or  scions  of  the  Siberian  bitter  sweet 

J.  L. 
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LOCUST. 

Mr  Fessenden — On  the  whole,  I  am  extreme- 
ly well  pleased  with  the  New  England  Farmer ; 
but  should  I  find  a  word  or  two  of  fault,  it  will 
all  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  paper,  as  well 
as  its  numerous  readers.  What  I  particularly  al- 
lude to  in  this  case  is  the  neglect  of  giving  the 
botanical  or  scientific  name  to  all  vegetables  that 
are  brought  into  notice,  either  that  of  liinuEeus,  or 
some  other  well  known  and  approved  author. 
There  is  no  one  of  your  correspondents,  I  pre- 
sume, but  might  find  the  botanic  name  of  any 
vegetable  he  might  wish  to  bring  into  notice 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper. 

I  was  induced  to  make  these  remarks  from 
reading  the  observations  of  Mr  Wm.  Buckmi.ns- 
TER,  in  the  last  No.  of  your  journal,  where  he  re- 
commends the  culture  of  the  Yellow  Locust  Tree. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
attention — but  what  species  of  Locust  is  this? 
Eaton  describes  four,  viz  :  False  acacia,  (Ro6r- 
nia  pseudo  acacia — Clammy  Locust  {R.  viscosa) — 
I! nse  Locust,  (K.  Hispida) — and  Siberian  Locust, 
[R.  Caragana.)  Nuttall  mentions  the  same,  l)tit 
no  Yellow  Locust.  My  first  impression,  however, 
was,  t.'iat  it  was  the  common  Locust  we  often  see 
in  our  door  yards,  here  in  the  country,  Robinia 
pseudo  acacia  ;  but  ])erceiving  Mr  B's  account  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  its  sprouts,  a  circumstance  I 
never  happeneil  to  notice,  I  began  to  be  suspi- 
cious that  it  must  be  some  other  species. 

It  is  well  known  that  common  names  are  often 
local  as  well  in  their  application  as  in  their  origin; 
thus  a  plant  may  receive  a  vulgar  name  in  one 
section  of  a  country  where  it  may  be  familiarly 
known  by  almost  every  one,  yet  unheard  of  in  a 
different  section  ;  but  the  scientific  or  Linnjean 
appellation  conveys  an  idea  of  the  same  plant 
throughout  the  world  wherever  the  name  can  be 
read. 

CROPS  IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE, 

By  the  way,  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
crops  in  this  northern  section  of  New  England, 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting.  Our  mow- 
ing fields,  but  a  small  part  of  which  is  yet  cut, 
will  not  afford  an  average  crop  ;  old  fields  of  red 
top  and  speargrass  are  extremely  light.  English 
grain  is  thought  to  be  more  promising  than  it  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  previous  ;  but  Indian 
corn  must  inevitably  fall  short  of  an  average. 
Most  of  the  fields  of  corn  in  this  vicinity  met 
with  a  seriotis  xlisaster  in  the  very  outset,  es- 
jiecially  where  raw,  coarse  manure  was  used  in 
the  hill,  which  I  believe  was  a  general  practice — 
in  addition  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  wet  season, 
the  farmer,  after  waiting  an  unusual  length  of  time 
for  the  blade  to  make  its  ajipearence,  examined 
for  the  cause,  and  on  removing  the  covering, 
found  to  his  astonishment  and  vexation,  from  five 


i  or  six  to  ten  or  twelve  wire  worms,  all  standing 
ready,  like  the  dragon  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  de- 
vour the  finst  embryo  that  the  feeble  efforts  of 
nature  were  able  to  protrude  ;  and  this  I  found 
was  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  even  where  the 
seed  had  been  stce[)ed  in  a  solution  of  copperas, 
or  saltpetre — the  latter  I  have  never  known,  be- 
fore, to  fail.  This  want  of  success  in  the  solu- 
tions, may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  from  the 
frequent  rains  and  great  abundance  of  moisture 
ill  the  ground,  which  extracted  or  otherwi:?e  neu- 
tralized the  salts,  and  thereby  destroyed  their 
efiicacy. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  fields 
generally  which  suffered  the  most  from  the  worm, 
wore  where  the  seed  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
naked  dung;  but  in  some  few  instances  where  a 
hoe  full  of  earth  intervened,  it  almost  entirely  es- 
caped. Yours,  &c. 

TRUMAN  ABELL. 
Lempster,  M  H.,  July  19,  1830. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — Scientific  men  have 
not  agreed  relative  to  the  varieties  of  the  common 
Locust  tree,  [Robinia  pseudo  acacia.)  Michaux,  in 
his  JVorth  American  Sylva,  in  describing  this  tree 
and  its  properties,  says,  '  When  the  trees  are  felled 
in  winter,  while  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  sus- 
pended, and  posts  [for  fences,  split  from  them]  are 
allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry,  before  they  are 
set,  they  are  estimated  to  last  forty  years.  Expe- 
rience ..as  s'.  r\vn  that  their  duration  varies  accord- 
ing to  certain  differences  in  the  trees  from  which 
they  are  formed  ;  thus  about  Lancaster  and  at 
Harrisburgh,  a  small  town  on  the  Susqiiehannah, 
where  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wood 
that  is  brought  down  the  river,  those  trees  are 
accounted  best  whose  heart  is  red  ;  the  next  in 
esteem  are  those  with  a  greenish  yellow  heart  ; 
and  the  least  valuable  are  those  with  a  white 
heart.  From  this  variety  in  the  color  of  the  wood, 
which  ])robably  arises  from  a  difference  in  the 
soil,  are  derived  the  names  of  Red,  Green,  and 
White  Locust.  In  the  western  states  there  is  a 
variet}',  which  is  sometimes  called  Black  Locust.' 

Mr  Briggs,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  says,  '  of  this  valua- 
ble tree  I  believe  there  are  two  kinds,  or  species, 
growing  pretty  generally  throughout  New  England, 
at  least  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  viz.  the 
yellow  and  the  white  locust.  The  hitter  is  very 
inferior  in  value  to  the  former.  While  the  white 
decays  as  soon  as  the  chesnut,  or  any  common 
forest  wood,  the  yellow  is  superior  in  point  of 
durability  to  any  kind  of  timber.'     *  *  *  * 

Again,  he  observes  that  '  The  two  kinds  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  peeling  the  bark,  or 
cutting  a  chip  from  the  wood.  The  bark  of  the 
white  is  more  smooth,  and  peals  off  more  readily, 
and  the  wood  is  more  sappy  than  the  yellow. 
The  white  is  worth  but  little,  except  for  fire  wood.' 
&:c.  See  JV.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p.  177.  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  81.  We  have  no  doubt  but  Mr  Buckminster's 
observations  apply  to  the  Pseudo  acacia,  the  only 
kind  which  is  common  in  New  England,  but  can- 
not say  whether  he  has  reference  to  the  white  or 
yellow  kind. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  intelligent  corres- 
pondent  appears  to   entertain  a  favorable  opinion 
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of  the  utility  of  soaUiiig  seed  corn  in  solution  of 
copiieias  and  saltpetre;  and  that  he  is  able  to  as- 
i^ign  so  probable  a  cause  of  their  failure  in  some 
instances,  the  present  season. 

Mr  Fessenden — 1  was  somewhat  surprised  on 
reading  the  statements  of  L.  S.  in  the  Farmer  of 
July  9th,  on  the  application  of  brine  to  pear- 
trees.  My  own  experience  had  led  me  to  believe, 
that  salt,  or  strong  brine,  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  would  kill  any  tree  or  shrub  to  which 
it  might  be  applied. 

A  few  years  since,  having  cut  several  butternut 
and  walnut  trees  from  the  cultivated  part  of  my 
meadow,  I  was  troubled  with  an  amnial  growth 
of  sprouts  and  suckers,  from  the  stumps  and  roots  ; 
and  although  I  cut  them  off  closely,  each  year, 
yet  they  seemed  not  at  all  to  diminish.  And  as 
it  was  difficult  to  extract  the  green  roots,  I  had 
recourse  to  brine,  such  as  your  correspondent  ap- 
plied to  his  Pear  trees — and  though  I  put  less 
than  a  pailful  to  a  stump,  yet  one  course  was  suf- 
ficient to  kill  them,  entirely,  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
have  tried  salt  brine,  with  the  same  effect,  on 
other  trees,  which  [  wished  to  remove. — I  have 
also  found  it  useful  in  destroying  beds  of  Canada 
thistles.  I  should  like  to  know  more  of  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  salt  in  given  quantities,  in  im- 
proving an  exhausted  soil,  or  as  a  mixture  in  com- 
posts— and  whether  other  farmers  or  horticultur- 
ists have  found  it  useful  to  fruit  trees,  as  stated 
by   L.  S.  Yours,  &c.  J.  S. 

Grafton  Co.,  JV.  H.,  July  19,  1830. 
Remarks  by  the  Editor. — That  strong  solutions 
of  salt  in  water  are  fatal  to  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  is  a  fact  which  has  been  known  for  ages. 
But  it  is  stated  by  agricultural  writers  that  in 
small  quantities,  mixed  with  other  substances,  and 
judiciously  applied,  it  is  useful  as  a  manure.  Its 
application  is  recommended  for  destroying  insects, 
and  it  is  probable  that  its  good  effects  when  ap- 
plied to  pear  trees,  mentioned  by  L.  S.  pages  401, 
402,  vol.  viii.  New  England  Farmer,  might  origin- 
ate in  the  destruction  of  some  worm  in  the  root, 
Vfhich  the  brine  might  destroy,  without  being 
Btryng  enough  to  injure  the  tree.  We  have  here- 
tofore expressed  our  doubts  relative  to  the  utility 
of  salt,  applied  as  mentioned  above,  but  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  cases  may  not  exist,  in  which 
it  may  be  of  service  as  an  antidote  to  premature 
decay  in  fruit  trees.  The  most  efficient  and  use- 
ful medicines,  as  well  for  vegetables  as  animals, 
are  poisonous  and  destructive,  when  exhibited  in 
too  large  doses. 


er  a  hen  cannot  or  ivill  not  distuiguish  between  a 
worm  and  a  cornfield,  I  leave  to  the  njelaphysi- 
cians ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  do's  not,  nor 
does  sliH  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned  to  comprehend 
the  difference  between  her  master's  enclosures 
and  those  of  his  neighbors. 

If  Major  Wheeler's  hens  could  be  persuaded 
to  follow  his  '  precepts  and  example,'  his  neigh- 
bors would  have  no  cause  of  complaint;  but  al- 
though he  never  invades  my  cornfield  himself, 
and  has  forbidden  his  bens  to  leave  his  garden, 
yet  they  disregard  it,  and  no  longer  ago  than  last 
summer,  ])Ut  into  their  crops  not  less  than  half  a 
dozen  bushels  of  corn   from  the  ears  in  my    field. 

In  this  state  of  things,  I  have  bought  me  a  dog, 
and  a  very  good  dog  too,  Mr  Editor,  and  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  persuade  my  neighbors  to  do  the 
same.  JOHN  BALLARD,  2d. 

Framingham,  July  29. 


FOWLS  IN  GARDENS. 

Mr  Fessenden — I  have  read  in  a  late  New 
England  Farmer,  the  communication  of  BE^JA- 
MiN  Whreler,  headed  '  Fowls  in  Gardens.'  I 
am  one  of  the  '  neighbors'  of  Major  Wheeler  ; 
and  except  his  hens  and  my  dog,  our  families  are 
all  good  friends. — Under  these  circumstances  I 
feel  called  on  to  give  my  reasons  for  not  hav- 
ing been  '  convinced'  by  the '  precepts  and  exam- 
ple' of  my  friend. 

From  my  youth  up  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  a  hen  is  naturally  disposed  to  all  man- 
ner of  mischief;  being  altogether  selfish  in  her 
feelings,  regardless  of  of  all  interests  except  her 
own  and  those  of  her  chickens  ;  and  because  no 
laws  have  been  made  for  her  better  regulation, 
and  no  fences  required  to  restrain  her  wander- 
ings, she  deems  herself  to  be  lawless,  and  sets  all 


VEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr  Fessenden — The  following  outlines  of  the 
Theory  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  were  drawn  up 
by  Prof  LiNULEY  of  the  London  University,  from 
the  writings  of  M.  du  Petit  Thenars,  and  with 
some  modifications,  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting 
a  general  view  of  the  science  in  its  ])resent  state. 
Every  proposition  abounds  with  matter  for  atten- 
tive consideration,  and  might  serve  as  the  theme 
for  an  interesting  disquisition.  As  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  one  of  the  most  accute  observers  and 
ingenious  reasoners  ever  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  a  careful  stu,dy  ; 
and  as  the  season  is  approaching  in  which  the 
operation  of  budding  is  usually  performed,  it  may 
prove  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

Respectfully  yours,  W. 

Salem,  August  2,  1830. 

1.  The  bud  is  the  first  visible  moveable  point  of 
vegetation  ;  one  exists  at  the  axilla  of  every  leaf. 
It  is  manifest  in  the  greater  number  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  and  grasses.  It  is  latent  in  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  in  which  it  exists  only  as  a  vital 
point.  The  leaf  therefore  is  to  the  bud  what  the 
flower  is  to  the  fruit  and  seed. 

2.  The  bud  is  at  first  supported  by  the  juices 
contained  in  the  utricles  of  the  interior  vegetable 
substance  or  parenchyma.  This  is  the  operation 
by  which  the  parenchyma  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pith.  That  part  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  coty- 
ledon of  the  seed,  or  seminal  embryo. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  bud  is  formed  it  is  subject  io 
two  general  movements.  The  one  is  a  motion 
upwards,  or  an  aerinl  motion.  The  other  is  a  mo- 
tion downwards,  or  a  terrestrial  motion.  From  the 
first  proceeds  the  embryos  of  leaves,  analogous 
to  which  is  the  plumuli  ;  from  the  second  proceeds 
the  formation  of  the  wood  or  bark,  analogous  to 
which  is  the  radicle. 

4.  Each  of  these  fibres  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  cambium  or  of  the  sap  produced  by  thy  first 
fibres  and  deposited  between  the  wood  and  bark. 
The  fibres  carry  downwards  the  matter  necessary 
for  their  own  elongations,  which  matter  is  the  de- 
scending sap. 

5.  The  development  of  the  bud  consists  in  the 
aerial  or  leafy  elongation  of  these  fibres  ;  each  of 
which,  attracted  by  the  leafy  extremity,  carries 
upward  with  it  the  matter  necessary  for  its  own 
elongation,  which  matter  is  the  ascending  sap. 

6.  From  this  sap  are  formed  two  general  sub- 
stances, the  woody  and  the  parenchymatous,  (which 


is  disposed  in  fibres  which  undergo  no  change 
The  parenchymatous  appears  formed,  in  the  outset, 
of  detached  particles  which  unite  and  form  utricles; 
so  that  it  assists  in  the  process  of  increase  in  every 
direction.  This  is  the  only  substance  which  is 
susceptible  of  a  green  color. 

7,  The  sap  is  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  pumped 
up  in  the  fi)rm  of  moisture  by  the  roots,  and  it  be- 
com  s  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  leaves. 
In  the  first  instance  it  has  a  conmion  use  ;  but 
finally  it  receives  a  particular  destination  according 
to  the  kinds  "of  plants  and  their  parts.  It  is  only 
carried  to  the  points  when  it  is  wanted,  so  that  there 
is  no  universal  circulation.  Being  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  two  general  substances,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  the  woody  and  the  paren- 
chymatous, as  soon  as  one  of  these  is  employed  in 
the  process  of  vegetation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
other  should  be  di.sengaged  and  deposited  in  the 
I  vicinity ;  so  that  the  application  of  one  substance 
is  the  separation  of  the  other. 


YELLOW  LOCUST. 
Mr  Fessenden — Early  in  May,  1828, 1  remov- 
ed two  Yellow  Locust  trees  from  a  dry,  sandy  soil, 
where  they  were  suffering  much  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  worm,  to  a  wet,  mucky  soil,  highly 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  operations  of  worms. 
These  trees  were  not  originated  from  seed,  but 
sprouts  from  roots,  where  trees  had  been  eaten 
down.  Soon  after  they  were  transplanted,  I  observ- 
ed that  the  worms,  which  had  previously  eaten  so 
as  almost  to  destroy  the  trees,  continued  their  rav- 
ages, and  their  chips  lay  in  piles  aroimd  the  trees, 
as  ample  witnesses  of  their  unabated  industry.  It. 
gave  up  my  beautiful  young  Locusts  for  lost. 

Early  in  June,  of  the  same  year,  being  engaged! 
in  whitewashing  some  fruit  trees,  I  thought  proper 
to  try  its  effects  upon  the  Locusts. 

My  first  operation  was,  to  fill  up  the  cavities, 
occasioned  by  the  worms,  as  much  as  convenient 
with  lime  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containin{ 
the  wash  ;  I  then,  with  my  brush  wasJied  the  trei 
from  the  ground  upward  about  five  feet  to  tht 
limbs  ;  finding  in  a  short  time,  that  the  desirablt 
effect  had  been  produced,  I  threw  some  lime  aroune 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  in  order  more  fully  to  test  iti 
utility  and  increase  the  thriflinessof  the  tree  ;  sufficr 
t  to  say,  my  most  sanguine  expectations  have  beet 
answered  in  regard  to  them  ;  my  trees  are  in  a  ven 
thrifty  state,  and  no  worm  has  disturbed  them  it 
more  than  two  years.  I  place  a  small  quantity  o 
lime  around  the  roots  every  spring,  and  repeat  thtf 
washing.  Yours  &c. 

Richmond,  Ms.  July  29,  1830.     W.  BACON 


the  lawyers  and  field  drivers  at  defiance.     Wheih-   were  long  ago  recognized   by  Grew  ;)  the  woody  M'Lane,  of  Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

FRUITS. 

Saturday,  July  31,  1830. 

Apples. — A  basket  of  Early  Harvest,  by  Johi 
Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  very  fine  Sopsavine  b;i 
RcFUS  Howe,  Pine  apple  by  same. 

Apricots. — A  number  of  boxes  of  fine  appear 
ance  by  Dr  Roebins  of  Roxbury.  Aspecimer 
of  this  fruit  of  large  size,  upon  the  branches,  mucl 
injured  by  the  late  rains,  Wm  Gridley,  of  Bos 
ton  —  supposed  to  he  the  Moor  Park.  Those  ex 
hibited  by  Mr  Aspinwall,  of  Brookline.  were  verj 
fine — Moor  Park  by  E.  Phinney. 

Plums.  —  Morocco  Plums,  of  good  appearand 
by  RuFUs  Howe.  Cherry  Plums,  by  Gen.  Dear 
BORN,  a  specimen' of  the  Morello  Cherry,  upontb 
liranches,  of  handsome  and  rich  appearance,  bu 
too  acid  for  table    fruit,  from   the    garden   of  Ml 
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Honey— \  box   of  very    sii|.enor   honey    was]      The  following  nowers  were  exhibited  :  Frytliinu    building  stands  isolated.  Seriona  doubts  are  enter- 
shown  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury.  j  ciisti-galii,    or    Cockscomb    C.iral    Tree  ;  Liliutn    tained    whether   the    practice   is  correct   or    not. 


Ill  a  note  to  the  Society,  Mr  Prince  states  that  supcrhum  ;  Tigridia  pavonia,  or  Tiger  flower; 
in  March  last  he  purchased  two  Hives,  of  Mr  i  Agapanthiis  uinbellatiis,  Aspleniuin  ;  and  fine 
Beard  of  Charlestown.  hroiiglit  from  Maine  last  double  Holyhocks  from  John  Lowell,  Esq.  ; 
fall.  They  have  produced  four  fine  swarms  this  ,  Double  Dahli.is  from  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  Double 
season,  all  hived  in    Beard's   Patent    Slide    //ii'f*.  :  Dahlias  from  David  Haggerston. 

The  fii-st  swarms,  of  the  STlh  May,  produced  the!  

box  now  exhibiteil,  and  three  others  making  2.5!bs.        JlgricuUural  Premiums — The  Middlesex  Society 
net,  taken  off  15th  July.  of  Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers  announce  the 

The  success  of  Mr  Prince  certainly  furnishes  I  following  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  annual 
a  striking  example  of  what   may  be  done    by   our   nieeting,  7th  of  October  next. — For  the  best  cul- 


farmers  in  providing  themselves  with  this  rich  and 
wholesome  luxury. — Our  fields  abound  vvitli 
abundant  materials  for  the  labors  of  the  honey 
Bee  ;  and  in  what  way  could  a  fanner  expend  a 
few  dollars,  to  so  much  profit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  comfort  and  pleasiire  derived,  as  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  swarm  of  bees  that  work  without  pay, 
and  accumulate  without  capital.'  Mr  Beard,  of 
Charlestown  annually  brings  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  swarms  of  Bees  from  Maine^  which,  with 
his  patent  hives,  the  best  now  in  use,  he  sells  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  E.  P. 

A  basket  of  beautiful  fruit  from  the  garden  of 
S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Brookline,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Hall  of  the  society  on  .Saturday,  and  attracted 
much  notice.  The  following  communication  ac- 
companied it. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  basket  of  fruit  con- 
taining specimens  of  fine  grapes  and  nectarines 
not  generally  known  here.  The  bunch  of  white 
grapes  which  lays  on  the  top  of  the  basket  is  the 
real  '  Chasselas  d'or  ,  ^r.  Bar  sur  Jlitbe.'  I  have 
about  a  hundred  plants  of  this  species  of  fruit  for 
sale  in  pots  ;  the  other  kinds  of  grapes  are  belter 
known  here  under  the  names  of  St  Peter?,  Black 
Hamburg,  and  White  Muscat. 

The  nectarines  are,  1st,  the  Lewis  or  Boston 
nectarine  ;  this  is  a  yellow  and  red  fruit  which 
originated  in  the  yard  of  Mr  Thomas  Lewis  many 
'  years  since.  I  obtained  buds  from  the  tree  the 
second  season  it  showed  fruit,  soon  after  which  it 
was  destroyed  ;  so  that  by  mere  chance  the  fruit 
was  preserved.  Mr  Lewis  assured  me  that  it  was 
raised  from  a  peach  stone,  which  is  possible,  though 
not  by  any  means  common,  the  nectarine  being 
nothing  more  than  a  smooth  skin  peach. 

I  shall  have  some  handsome  specimens  next 
week  when  1  shall  bo  happy  to  present  one  or  two 
to  the  committee  on  fruit  that  they  may  be  painted, 
agreeably  to  your  request.  This  fruit  was  painted 
some  years  since  by  my  order,  and  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  but  I  have  un- 
derstood that  doubts  have  beert  entertained  as  to 
the  correctness  of  its  coloring,  it  being  thought 
too  brilliant  to  be  natural.  You  will,  however,  see 
by  the  specimens  I  shall  present  you,  that  there  is 
no  deception  on  this  score. 

The  white  nectarine  is  the  '  Varniach'  or  '  Pe- 
terborough,' an  old  fruit  long  known  under  these 
names,  and  (■ommonly  called  the  White  Nectarine. 

The  cold  and  wet  weather  during  the  last  week 
has  prevented  me  from  sending  you  some  larger 
and  finer  bunches  of  grapes ;  as  they  have  not 
ripened  the  last  six  or  seven  days  as  much  as  I 
expected  they  would  have  done.  Some  of  the 
berries  in  the  bunch  of  the  '  Bar  sur  Aube'  meas- 
ure three  inches  round  by  actual  measurement 
made  by  me  this  morning. 

Respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  G.  PERKINS. 

Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.  Esq. 


tivated  farm  $25;  the  second  best  $1.5 
third  $10.  For  the  best  Apple  Orchard,  planted 
or  set  out  since  1820,  containing  not  less  than  75 
trees,  $15  ;  the  second  best  $12  ;  the  third  $9. 
The  Trustees  have  appointed  Josiah  Adams,  Esq. 
of  Frainingham,  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Varnum, 
of  Dracut,  Moses  Whitney  Esq.  of  Stow,  Reuben 
Brown,  Jr.  Esq.  of  this  town,  the  committee  to 
inspect  the  farms  and  fruit  trees,  and  adjudge 
premiums. 

The  gentlemen  are  requested  by  the  Trustees 
to  visit  the  farms  and  orchards  about  the  first  of 
September ;  and  in  each  case  to  take  with  them, 
either  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where 
the  farm  lies,  or  some  other  respectable  neighbor, 
wlio  shall  aid  them  in  their  duties,  and  add  his  im- 
partial testimony,  to  such  other  evidence  as  the 
owner  may  lay  before  the  committee.  This  pre- 
caution will  secure  a  fair  representation  of  the 
case,  and  prevent  any  dissatisfaction. 

Enterprising  farmers  should  attend  to  the  sub- 
ject without  delay.  For  the  Trustees  have  voted, 
that  those  persons,  who  wish  to  have  their 
farms  or  orchards  inspected,  must  make  ajiplica- 
tion  either  to  Mr  John  Stacy,  of  this  town,  the 
Secretary,  or  to  one  of  the  Committee  at  an  early 
day  in  Aguust. —  Concord  Gazette. 


From  Silliniaa's  Jonrnal  of  Science  &c,  for  July,  1830. 

Mode  for  Adjusting  Lightning  Rods. 

Columbus,  (Ohio,)   May  24lh,  1830 
TO   THE    EDITOR,  FROMMR  P.  B.   TVILCOSS. 

Sir — The  Scioto  valley  in  which  this  town  is 
situated,  is  liable  to  heavy  thunder  storms.  A 
contrariety  of  opinion  and  of  practice  prevails  in 
attem|)ting  to  secure  houses  by  ro  Is  from  the  ef- 
fects of  lightning  ;  and  I  have  been  requested  by 
several  gentlemen,  to  address  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject, to  ascertain  the  proper  manner  in  which  to 
put  up  rods,  so  as  most  efl%ctually  to  protect  build- 
ings. ,   Some  of  the  difficulties  are  as  follows: 

1.  7'Ae  depth  to  which  the  rod  should  be  inserted 
in  the  ground. — It  has  been  reinai'ked  in  this  state 
and  in  Kentucky,  both  lime  stone  countries,  that 
very  frequently  rods  fiirnish  no  protection  to 
houses.  In  the  summer  season  the  earth  becomes 
perfectly  dry  for  several  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient moisture  at  the  termination  of  the  rod  in  the 
ground. 

2.  Another  difficulty  is,  the  proper  height  of  the 
rod  above  the  highest  point  of  the  building. 

3.  Another  very  serious  difficulty  seems  to  be 
the  manner  in  which  the  rod  should  be  attached  to  the 
building.  The  common  practice  here  is  to  place 
the  rod  by  the  side  of  the  house  and  at  pro[)er 
distance,  let  the  rod  run  through  small  pieces  of 
iron,  one  end  of  which  is  driven  into  the  house, 
the  other  having  an  eye  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  rod.  Through  this  eye,and  beforetlie  rod  isin- 
serted,  the  neck  of  a  glass  bottle,  the  end  of  a 
horn  ,  or  some  non-conductor  is  placed,  so  that  the 


Indeed  there  is  nobody  hero  who  knows  how  to 
put  up  a  lightning  rod,  and  rest  satisfied  that  ho 
is  correct.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
the  necessary  information.'  With  your  permission 
1  would  make  public  your  views  upon  the  subject, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  save  many  lives  and 
much  property. 

Answers  given  by  Prof.    Olmsted  of  Y.   College  at 
the  Editor's  request. 

1.  The  rod  should  be  closely  joined  together 
throughout,  either  by  securing  one  part  within 
another,  or  by  welding  several  parts  together  ;  this 
will  prevent  the  interruption  occasioned  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  through  links  or  loose  joints. 

2.  The  points  of  the  rod  above  shoiilil  be  gilt, 
since  the  conducting  power  of  iron  is  impaired  by 
oxidation. 

3.  The  rod  should  descend  into  the  ground  far 
enough  to  be  always  in  contact  with  moist  earth. 
This  depth  will  vary  in  different  places.  In  some 
places  five  feet  will  be  sufficient  ;  in  others,  six  or 
seven  will  be  required  ;  and  in  soils  peculiarly 
dry  it  may  be  prudent  in  the  season  of  thunder 
storms,  to  connect  the  bottom  of  the  rod  (by  means 
of  a  chain  or  the  rod  continued,)  with  a  well  or 
vein  of  water.  The  chain  or  rod  may  be  inclosed 
in  some  substance,  or  be  i)ainted  with  a  thick  coat 
of  lampblack  to  keep  it  fi'om  rusting.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  rodtermmates  in  the  ground  it  may 
branch  off  in  several  directions. 

4.  The  height  of  the  rod  above  the  building 
should  be  regulated  on  this  princijile  ;  that  a 
lightning  rod  will  protect  a  space  i7i  every  direction 
from  it,  of  twice  its  length  above  the  building.     Thus, 

if  it  rises   fifteen  feet   above  the  roof,   it  will  pro- 
tect a  space  of  thirty  feet  every  wav. 

5.  The  rod  should  be  fastened  to  the  house  by 
wooden  in  jueference  to  iron  stays.  For, 
although  electricity  takes  ihe  shortest  route  yet  in 
case  the  rod  were  imperfect,  the  ])assagc  of  the 
fluid  into  the  building  would  be  favored  by  iron 
bolts. 

6.  The  kitchen  chimney,  being  that  alone  in 
which  a  fire  is  usually  kept  during  the  summer, 
requires  to  be  especially  protected. 

7.  Paint,  made  of  lampblack  is  best  suited  to 
lightning  rods,  this  substance  being  a  better  con- 
ducter  than  other  kinds  of  paint. 

With  regard  to  the  failure  in  lightning  rods 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter,  it  is  probably 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  and  there- 
fore, in  that  region  particular  care  will  be  required 
in  fixing  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  so  as  to  make  it 
convey  off  the  electricity  in  the  best  manner,  and 
this  is  most  efiectually  secured  by  a  thorough  me- 
tallic communication  with  moist  earth,  or  better 
with  permanent  water. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  drawn  up  at 
my  request  by  Prof  Olmsted,  it  may  be  suggested, 
that,  as  the  gold  leaf  on  lightning  rods  is  in  a  few 
years  removed  by  the  weather,  it  would  be  better 
to  terminate  the  rods  with  solid  silver,  or  better  still 
with  the  platina  points  prepared  by  Mr  Lukens  of 
Philadelphia.— £<;. 


A  black  woman  has  been  committed  for  trial  at 
New  York  for  throwing  some  liquid  into  the  eyes 
of  a  printer,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  ,it 
all  for  three  weeks,  and  the  sight  of  only  one  eye 
is  now  restored.  The  physician  could  not  tell 
what  the  liquid  was. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


August  6,  1830. 


INSECT  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  can  never  be  too  strongly  imjiressed  upon  a  muid 
anxious  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  the 
commonest  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are 
deserving  of  minute  and  careful  attention.  The 
most  profound  investigations  of  Philosophy  are  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  our  being,  and  of  the  world  in  which  our  every-day 
life  is  spent. 

This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  economy  ot 
insects.  They  constitute  a  very  large  and  interest- 
ing part  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  every- 
where about  us.  The  spider  weaves  his  curious  web 
in  our  houses;  the  caterpillar  constructs  his  silken 
cell  in  our  gardens  ;  the  wasp  that  hovers  over  our 
food  has  a  nest  not  far  removed  from  us,  which  she 
has  assisted  to  build  with  the  nicest  art;  the  beetle 
that  crawls  across  our  path  is  also  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, and  has  some  curious  instincts  to  exhibit  to 
those  who  will  feel  an  interest  in  watching  his  move- 
ments ;  and  tlie  moth  that  cats  into  our  cloths  has 
something  to  plead  for  our  pity,  for  he  came,  like  us, 
naked  into  the  world,  and  he  has  destroyed  our  gar- 
ments, not  in  malice  or  wantonness,  but  that  he  may 
clothe  himself  with  the  same  wool  which  wc  have 


with  our  own  eyes.  Want  of  leisure,  and  probably  |  tries  sweep  away  whole  villages,  with  as  much  cer- 
want  of  knowledge,  have  prevented  us  from  follow-  tainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inundation  ;  and  ships  even  have 
ing  up  the  curiosity  which  for  a  moment  was  e.xcited.   been    destroyed    by    these    indefatigable  republics 


And  yet  some  such  accident  has  made  men  Natural 
ists,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term.  Bonnet, 
evidently  speaking  of  himself,  says,  '  1  knew  a  Nat- 
uralist, who,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
having  heard  of  the  operations  of  the  ant-lion,  began 
by  doubting  them.  He  had  no  rest  till  he  had  ex- 
amined into  them ;  and  he  verified  them,  he  admired 
them,  he  discovered  new  facts,  and  soon  became  the 
disciple  and  the  friend  of  the  Pliny  of  France'* 
(Reaumur.) 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  in- 
sects is  of  great  importance  to  man,  merely  with 
relation  to  his  own  comfort  and  security.  The  injur- 
ies which  they  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  and 
complicated  ;  and  the  remedies  which  we  attempt, 
by  the  destruction  of  those  creatures,  both  insects, 
birds,  and  quadrupeds,  who  keep  the  ravagers  in 
check,  are  generally  aggravations  of  the  evil,  be- 
cause they  are  directed  by  an  ignorance  of  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  I'he  little  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  the  modes  by  which  insects  may  be  impeded 
in  their  destruction  of  much  that  is  valuable  to  us, 
las  probably  proceeded  from  our  contempt  of  theii 


Our  own  docks  and  embankments  have  been  threat- 
ened by  such  minute  ravagers. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


stripped  from  the  sheep.    An  observation  of  the  hab- i  .  ,.-..,  „„ 

its  of  these  little  creatures  is  full  of  valuable  lessons, '  individual  insigmficance.  The  security  ot  property 
which  the  abundance  of  the  examples  has  no  ten- 1  has  "ased  to  be  endangered  by  quadrupeds  of  prey, 
dency  to  diminish.  The  more  such  observations  are  and  yet  our  gardens  are  ravaged  by  aphides  and  cat 
multiplied,   the    more   are   we  led   forward  to  the  |  crpiHars.     It  is  somewhat  starthng  to  affirm  that  the 


.iplii 
freshest  and  the  most  delightful  parts  of  knowledge  ; 
the  more  do  we  learn  to  estimate  rightly  the  extra- 
ordinary provisions  and  most  abundant  resources  of 
a  creative  Providence  ;  and  the  better  do  we  appre- 
ciate our  own  relations  with  all  the  infinite  varie- 
ties of  Nature,  and  our  dependence,  in  common  with 
theephemeron  that  flutters  its  little  hour  in  the  sum- 
mer sun,  upon  that  Being  in  whose  scheme  of  exist- 
ence the  humblest  as  weU  as  the  highest  creature 
has  its  destined  purposes.  'If  you  speak  of  a  stone,' 
says  St  Basil,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  '  if 
you  speak  of  a  fly,  a  gnat,  or  a  bee,  your  conversa- 
tion will  be  a  sort  of  demonstration  of  His  power 
whose  hand  formed  them  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
workman  is  commonly  perceived  in  that  which  is  of 
little  size.  He  who  has  stretched  out  the  heavens, 
and  dug  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  also  He  who  has 
pierced  a  passage  through  the  sting  of  the  bee  for 
the  ejection  of  its  poison.' 

As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  insects 
within  a  limited  field  of  observation,  Mr  Stephens 
informs  us,  that  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, he  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ripley,  specimens 
of  above  two  thousand  four  hundred  species  of  in- 
sects, exclusive  of  caterpillars  and  grubs, — a  number 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  insects  ascertain- 
ed to  be  indigenous.  He  further  tells  us,  that 
among  these  specimens,  although  the  ground  had, 
in  former  seasons,  been  frequently  explored,  there 
were  about  one  hundred  species  altogether  new, 
and  not  before  in  any  collection  which  he  had  in- 
spected, including  several  new  genera;  while  many 
insects  reputed  scarce  were  in  considerable  plenty.  * 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  in  which  the  lover 
of  nature  and  the  observer  of  animal  life  may  not 
find  opportunities  for  increasing  his  store  of  facts. 
It  is  told  of  a  state  prisoner  under  a  cruel  and  rig- 
orous despotism,  that  when  he  was  e.xcluded  from  all 
commerce  with  mankind,  and  was  shut  out  from 
books,  he  took  an  interest  and  found  consolation  in 
the  visits  of  a  spider;  and  there  is  no  improbability 
in  the  story.  The  operations  of  that  persecuted  crea- 
ture are  among  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  ;  and  a  dady  watching  of  the 
workings  of  its  instinct  would  beget  admiration  in  a 
lightly  constituted  mind.  The  poor  prisoner  had 
abundant  leisure  for  the  speculations  in  which  the 
spider's  web  would  enchain  his  understanding.  We 
have  all  of  us  at  one  period  or  other  of  our  lives, 
been  struck  with  some  singular  evidence  of  contri- 
vance in  the  economy  of  insects,  which  we  have  seen 

*  Stephen's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.,  p.  72,  note. 


condition  of  the  human  race  is  seriously  injured  by 
these  petty  annoyances  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  art  and  industry  of  man  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
overcome  the  collective  force,  the  individual  perse- 
verance, and  the  complicated  machinery  of  destruc- 
tion which  insects  employ.  A  small  ant,  according 
to  a  most  careful  and  philosophical  observer,  opposes 
almost  invincible  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  equinoctial  zone.  These 
animals  devour  paper  and  parchment ;  they  destroy 
every  book  and  manuscript.  Many  provinces  of 
Spanish  America  cannot,  in  consequence,  show  a 
written  document  of  a  hundred  years  existence. 
'  What  developement,'  he  adds,  '  can  the  civilization 
of  a  people  assume,  if  there  be  nothing  to  connect 
the  present  with  the  past — if  the  depositories  of  hu- 
man knowledge  must  be  constantly  renewed — if  the 
monuments  of  geuius  and  wisdom  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ?  '  f     Again,   there   are   beetles 


TOMATOES. 

Some  late  paper  contains  a  paragraph  in  praise  of 
the  tomato,  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for  the  table, 
and  in  daily  use,  when  in  season,  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  New  England.  It  has  not  won  its  way 
to  public  favor  according  to  its  merits,  though  this 
may  be  said  of  a  great  many  men  and  things.  It 
takes  a  long  time  for  the  public  to  discovei  a  good 
thing,  and  appropriate  it.  The  tomato  is  easily  raised, 
and  may  be  had  from  the  vine  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  year.  Tlie  fruit  is  so  rich  in  appearance  that  it 
should  be  cultivated  if  only  for  ornament. — Tribune, 

ICE  HOUSES. 

Ill  the  city,  people  must  purchase  their  ice,  but 
there  is  little  excuse  for  a  good  farmer  who  has  no 
ice  house.  The  Dutch  in  Pennsylvania,  living  in  a 
limestone  district,  where  the  springs  gush  from  the 
surface,  have  generally  a  little  dairy  house  erected 
over  one  of  these,  well  knowing  the  advantage  of 
keeping  milk  cool  in  summer.  Two  men  may  con- 
struct an  ice  house  in  two  days  in  autumn  ;  for  it  is 
nothing  but  a  cellar  and  a  garret,  or  a  roof  built  over 
a  cellar;  and  the  roof  even  may  be  substituted  by  a 
quantity  of  hay  thrown  upon  bars. 

The  saving  in  a  year  v/ill  exceed  the  expense, 
and  the  amount  of  comforts  would  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  a  higher  rate.  Fresh  provisions  may  be 
preserved  in  ice  a  long  time,  and  taken  out  in  a  better 
state  to  be  eaten,  than  when  put  in.  Butter  in  such 
weather  as  we  have  lately  had,  unless  kept  with  ice, 
must  be  eaten  with  a  spoon  instead  of  a  knife,  and 
how  mucli  better  is  fruit  when  it  is  cold  .' 

Many  men,  would  expend  ten  dollars  in  buying  a 
secret  to  preserve  provisions  fresh  in  hot  weather, 
and  believe  in  it  because  they  comprehend  it  not — 
who  yet  neglect  the  safe,  obvious,  and  cheap  resource 
of  ice  houses — Ibid. 


Potato  Cheese. — In  Thuringia  and  part  of  Sax- 
ony, a  kind  of  potato  cheese  is  made  which  is  very 
much  sought  after.  The  following  is  the  recipe: 
which  deposit  their  larvte  in  trees,  in  sucli  formidable  I  select  good  white  potatos,  boil  them,  and  when  cold, 
numbers,  that  whole  forests  perish,  beyond  the  power !  peel  and  reduce  them  to  a  pulp  with  a  rasp  or  mor- 
of  remedy.  The  pines  of  the  Hartz  have  thus  been  '  tar ;  to  five  pounds  of  this  pulp  which  must  be  very 
destroyed  to  an  enormous  extent;  and  in  North  Amer- 1  uniform  and  homogeneous,  add  a  pint  of  sour  milk 
ica,  at  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at  least  ninety  jand  the  requisite  portion  of  salt; — knead  the  whole 
trees  in  every  hundred,  upon  a  tract  of  two  thousand  well,  cover  it,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four  days, 
acres,  were  swept  away  by  a  small,  black,  winged  , according  to  the  season; — then  knead  it  afresh,  and 
bug.  And  yet,  according  to  Wilson,  the  historian  of  I  place  the  cheeses  in  small  baskets,  when  they  will 
American  birds,  the  people  of  the  United  States  1  part  with  their  superfluous  moisture ; — dry  them  in 
were   in   the   habit  of  destroying    the   red-headed  !  the  shade,  and  place  them  in  layers  in  large  pots  or 


woodpecker,  the  great  enemy  of  these  insects,  be 
cause  he  occasionally  spoilt  an  apple.  The  same 
delightful  writer,  and  true  naturalist,  speaking  of 
the  labors  of  the  ivory-billed  wood-pecker,  says, 
'  would  it  be  believed  that  the  larva;  of  an  insect,  or 
fly,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should  silently, 
and  in  one  season,  destroy  some  thousand  acres  of 
pine  trees,  many  of  them  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ?  in  some 
places  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as  you  can  see  around 
you.  are  dead,  stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry-look- 
ing arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and 
tumbling  in  ruins  before  every  blast.'  The  subter- 
raneous larva  of  a  species  of  beetle  has  often  caused 
a  complete  failure  of  the  seed  corn,  as  in  the  district 
of  Halle  in  1812.     The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts 


kegs,   where    they  may  remain   a  fortnight.    The 
older  they  are  the  finer  they  become. 

This  cheese  has  the  advantage  of  never  engender- 
ing worms  and  of  being  preserved  fresh  for  many 
years,  provided  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  well 
closed  vessels. — Bull.  Univ. 

Flesh  of  young  Calves. — By  a  municipal  law  in 
Pari.s,  it  is  forbidden  to  expose  for  sale  the  moat  of 
calves  less  than  six  weeks  old.  The  great  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  milk  furnishes  an  induce- 
ment to  the  violation  of  this  law.  Many  thousands 
of  cows  are  kepi  and  fed  in  cellars,  within  the  walls 
of  Paris  for  the  sale  of  the  milk,  and  unless  a  cow 
yields  a  calf  about  once  a  year,  she  is  less  profitable. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  very  young  calves, 


the  flour  from  grain,  leaving  the  husk  behind,  will  I  is  deemed  of  great  importance  to  public  health.  At 
destroy  tlie  contents  of  the  largest  storehouses  in  a !  less  than  a  month  old,  the  flesh  ot  the  call  is  not 
very  short  period.  The  wire-worm,  and  the  turnip-  even  gelatine,  but  a  viscid  and  glutinous  juice,  con- 
fly,  are  dreaded  by  every  farmer.  Theravagesofthe  taining  very  little  fibrine,  (which  is  an  animal  sub- 
locust  arc  too  well  known  not  to  be  at  once  recollect-  stance  essentially  nutritious,)  still  less  ozmazome,  a 
ed,  as  an  example  of  the  formidable  collective  power !  principle  exciting  to  the  digestive  organs.  Hence 
of  the  insect  race.     The  white  ants  of  tropical  coun- !  there  are  few  stomachs  capable  of  supporting  sucU 

— Conte-mplationdela-Nature:7artir^hr42: food;  and  were  it  digestible    it  would  strengthen 

t  Humboldt,  Voyage,  lib.  vii.,  ch.  20.  1  and  nourish  the  body  very  badly. 
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Mk  Fesse.nde.n — I  am  liuppy  to  find,  by  the 
Mowing  notice,  in  tlie  33d.  No.  of  the  Aunales 
Horticulture,  recently  received,  that  the  scions 
d  grape  vines,  which  we  sent  to  the  Horticultur- 
Society  of  Paris,  have    reached    their   destina- 

Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Administration  on 

7th  of  .^pril,  1830.' 

After  tlie  Proces-verbal  of  the  hist  meeting 
d  been  read  and  adopted,  the  President  com- 
micated  a  letter  from  Mr  Dearborn,  President 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  coji- 
ning  information  on  the  labors  of  that  in.stitu- 
n  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  grafts,  con- 
ting  of  ten  varieties  of  Perrs,  si.\  varieties  of 
pies,  one  variety  of  Cherry,  and  thrco  varieties 
Grape  Vines.     The  Council    voted    thanks   to 

Dearborn  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
i  decided  that  the  present  be  honorably  men- 
led  in  the  Anuales.  Tlie  Grape  Vines  were 
fided  to  M.  Lacouete  De  Muriiiais,  and  a  regis- 
of  inscription,  for  the  distribution  of  the  grafts 
s  immediately  opened.' 
The  letter  sent    with  the  scions  and  vines,  and 

description,  the  varieties  furnished  by  Mr  Dow- 
,  are  published,  in  the  above  named  number 
the  Annales. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 

\s  double  flowers  are  unnatural  and  '  are  con- 
jred  accidental,  or  the  result  of  some  peculiar 
de  of  cultivation,  but  which  has  ever  been  in- 
;red  in  mystery,  I  inclose  an  extract  from  the 
Dales  de  Horticulture,  containing  an  account  of 
ovel  theory,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  sirc- 
sful  experiments. 

Although  botanists  consider  double  flowers  as 
QSters,  they  are  still  much  admired,  and  florists 
e  been  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
m.  Numerous  methods  have  been  suggested 
he  cultivator,  but  as  vague  and  uuphilosophical, 
he  recipes  of  the  alchymist,  and  with  results, 
experiment,  equally  unsatisfactory.  If  the  pro- 
5,  which  has  succeeded  so  completely  with  the 
na  Aster,  should  prove  to  be  applicable  to 
3r  flowers,  an  important  and  most  interesting 
overy  has  been  made  in  the  economy  of  the 
etable  kingdom.  To  ascertain  this,  experi- 
its  must  be  multiplied  on  a  great  variety  of 
amental  plants,  and  they  are  worthy  the  atten- 
of  all,  who  are  zealous  to  extend  the  delight- 
domain  of  Floriculture. 
\Vith  sincere  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

inley  Place,  Roxbury,  (        H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

July  iit),  iDoO.         ) 

EXTRACT  NO.  XIX. 
From  the  Annales  D'  Horticulture. 
hod  of  obtaining  Reines  Jilarquerites,  Aster  Chi- 
lensts,    with  doublt  flowers,  from    the   seeds  pro- 
luced  by  Reines  Marquerites,  with  simple  floicf  rs  ; 
ly  M.  Poiteau. 

u  collecting  the  seeds  of  the  China  Aster,  it  is 
general  custom  to  give  a  preference  to  those 
:he  superior  flowers,  as  they  are  larger  and  bet- 
nourished  ;  and  this  choice  is  founded  on  the 
ef,  that  the  double  flowers  are  the  result  of 
augmentation  of  vigor,  and  of  a  more  consider- 

developmeiit   in    the   plants  which    produce 

1. 
[t  is  very  natural,  indeed,  that  cultivators  should 


attribute  th- cause  of  double  flowers  to  a  more 
consiilerable  development,  because  they  very  of- 
ten sec,  that  the  plant.-«,  whose  flower.s  are  double 
also  become  more  vigorous,  than  those  of  the 
same  species  whicli  produce  simple  flowers. 
They  also  see  that  double  flowers  become  simple, 
when  their  culture  is  neglected,  or  when  tliey 
are  abandoned  entirely  to  the  care  of  nature. 

Notwithstanding,  a  contrary  doctrine  has  been 
maintained,  by  some  of  the  learned,  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  :  Bosc  participates  in  it,  and  he 
has  endeavored  to  establish  it  in  Deteiville's 
Cours  iC  Agriculture.  This  doctrine  consists  in 
regarding  the  doulile  flowers  as  the  result  of  an 
imiioverishment  of  the  jjlants,  instead  of  an  aug- 
tnentalion  of  vigor  and  development.  This  is 
the  principal  argument  adduced  in  its  favor ;  that 
all  t'  e  substance  of  a  double  flower  in  a  dried  state, 
is  less  than  that  of  the  seed  and  its  appendages 
which  u'ould  have  been  produced,  if  the  flower  had 
not  become  double. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  urge  the  objections  which 
might  be  raised  to  this  doctrine  ;  but  the  fact 
which  I  am  about  to  state  is  favorable  to  it. 

In  1786,  having  in  my  garden  only  single  Chi- 
na Asters,  a  curate  of  the  neighborhood  desired 
me  to  give  him  some  seeds  ;  I  did  so  ;  he  planted 
them  and  obtained  only  sing-le  flowers  ;  but  I  was 
much  astonished,  on  visiting  the  curate  the  second 
year,  to  behold  his  China  Asters  all  double,  and 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  Presuming  he  had  ob- 
tained his  seeds  elsewhere,  I  hastened  to  ascer- 
tain of  whom  he  had  procured  them.  The  seeds, 
he  replied,  were  collected  from  your  China  As- 
ters, which  have  produced  these  beautiful  flowers. 
Still  more  astonished,  I  desired  him  to  inform  me 
how  he  had  done  it.  '  I  have,'  lie  replied,  '  col- 
lected them  only  from  the  little  heads  of  the  in- 
ferior branches  of  the  plants  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
have  patience  to  do  this,  for  these  little  heads  do 
not  all  contain  seeds,  and  most  of  them  have  but 
one  or  two.'  The  same  year  I  gathered  only  the 
seeds  of  the  small  heads  of  my  plants  and  the 
year  following  they  yielded  magnificent  double 
flowers. 

This  proces.s,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  new,  for 
it  was  known  before  1786  ;  nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  many  amateurs  are  ignorant  of  it.  I  publish 
it  for  the  interest  of  Horticulture,  and  as  a  fact  in 
support  of  the  theory,  which  assigns,  as  the  cause 
of  double  flowers  an  impoverishment  in  the  plants 
which  produce  them. 


From  the  Windsor  (Vermout,)  Chronicle. 

NEW  ENEMY  TO  WHEAT. 

We  have  just  returned  from  examining  a  field  of 
S[)ring  Wheat,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Hub- 
baid  of  this  place.  On  approaching  the  field,  the 
appeaiance  promised  a  good  crop.  On  e.xamin- 
the  heads,  minute  black  spots  were  found, 
generally  near  the  centre  of  the  chaffy  covering 
of  the  kernels,  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  some    insect,    piercing  the  chaflT  to  deposit  its 

;s.  On  removing  the  chaff",  the  kernels  were 
found  to  be  infested  with  small  yellow  worms,  sub- 
sisting upon  its  juices.  They  commence  their 
opprations  on  the  surface  of  the  kernel,  where  the 
egg  was  at  first  deposited.  In  some  cases,  only  a 
slight  injury  is  inflicted,  the  growth  of  the  kernel 
on  that  side  is  checked,  and  the  kernel  grows  '  out 
of  shape.'  In  others,  where  the  mischief  seems  to 
have  commenced  earlier,  the  juices  of  the  kernel 
have  been  wholly  consumed,   and  a  mere   speck 


remains.  Several  worms  were  commonly  found 
feeding  en  the  same  kernel.  On  one  we  counted 
ELEVEN.  Some  heads  are  nearly  destroyed,  others 
less,  and  others  little  if  at  all.  There  will  be 
fiom  one  fourth  to  half  a  crop.  They  were  first 
observed  about  the  middle  of  last  week,  when 
they  were  much  larger  and  more  active  than  at 
present.  We  hear  that  several  other  fields  of 
Spring  Wheat  have  sustained  similar  injury. 
Some  fields  of  Winter  Wheat  have  escaped  ; 
others  have  not. 

Here  is  work  for  our  entomologists,  scientific 
farmers,  and  Lyceums.  Let  us  learn  the  whole 
history  of  this  insect,  and  we  shall  doubtless  find 
some  way  to  attack  him  successfully.  In  order 
to  this,  many  persons  must  busy  themselves  in  col- 
lecting facts,  and  these  facts  tnust  be  brought  to- 
gether, compared  and  arranged.  We  invite  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  following  points: 

1.  A  description  of  the  perfect  insect ;  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
it  first  appears  and  deposits  its  eggs. 

2.  How  long  before  the  egg  becomes  a  worm  ; 
and  are  there  any  circumstances,  which  hasten  or 
retard  the  change  ? 

3.  What  other  changes  does  it  undergo,  before 
it  becomes  a  perfect,  and,  as  it  probably  does,  a 
winged  insect  :  and  how  long  is  the  time  ;  and 
what  effect  has  any  kind  of  weather,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, on  its  progress? 

4.  Where,  and  in  what  condition,  does  it  spend 
the  winter.' 

5.  Does  it,  in  any  of  its  states,  feed  on  any 
plant  except  wheat  ;  and  if  so,  on  what  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  wheat,  which  it 
does  not  attack, — and  if  so,  what  appears  to  be 
the  reason  ? 

Any  one  can  collect  information  on  these  and 
similar  points,  and  all,  put  together,  will  teach  us 
how  we  may  best  guard  against  this  new  enemy 
of  our  agricultural  interests. 


^m'w  ^iTt^Stiisrs)  ii^ii^Mi^^a 


BOSTON,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST   6,    1830. 


BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TREES. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive,  by  an  article  in  the 
last  N'ational  JEgis,  that  our  remarks  on  a  disease 
in  pear  trees,  [page  6  of  our  current  volume] 
have  been  thought  to  be  intended  to  '  carp  at' 
some  observations  on  the  same  subject  by  '  Agri- 
cola,'  which  were  republished  from  the  jEgis,  and 
immediately  preceded  the  observations  alluded  to. 
We  were  perhaps  unfortunate  in  expressing  our 
ideas,  but  we  meant  to  convey  opinions  coincident 
with  those  of  that  writer,  viz.  that  the  insect  in 
pear-trees,  technicaly  called  Scolytus  Pyri  was 
one  cause,  but  not  the  sole  cause  of  what  is  called 
the  blight  in  ]>ear-tree3.  We  had  no  intention  of 
being  '  pungent,'  and  our  similes  were  meant  to 
elucidate,  not  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  the 
subject.  The  quotations  from  Coxo  and  Miller 
were  intended  to  corroborate  the  opinions  of  '  Agri- 
cola,'  who  observes  'that  there  is  a  disease  often 
affecting  the  pear  tree,  external  indications  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  exhibited  on  limbs  of 
that  tree  girdled  by  bugs  or  insects,  which  origi- 
nates from  an  entirely  different  cause.'  The  fact 
is,  that  like  some  other  cross-grained  people  we 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  little 
tart,  without  being  aware  of  our  testiness. 

If  the   author  of  '  Agricola'   is  the   person  to 
whom  we  attributed  that  article  he  is  the  last  per- 
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son  in  the  world  to  whom  we  would  wittingly  or 
'vvillingly  give  any  cause  of  oftoiice.  And  wlien 
■we  observed  that  '  the  blight  mentioned  above  by 
•"  Agricola'''  is  probably  what  is  called  by  writers 
-fire  blight,  the  blight  in  the  limb  of  a  jiear  tree 
sent  us  by  Dr  Fiske  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
ScoZyiJS  ;ji/rt,' we  intended  merely  to  express  our 
concurrence  in  opinion  with  '  Agricota,'  and  we  tlien 
quoted  certain  authors  as  nulhorilies  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  without  wishing  to  claim  any 
'  inferences'  of  our  own  which  were  not  deduci- 
ble  as  well  from  Agricola's  premises  as  from  other 
sources.  In  short  our  article  was  meant  to  be 
understood  as  an  approving  and  corroboraling 
comment  on  that  writer's  teii. 

Since  writing  the  above  wc  have  conversed 
with  Dr  Harris,  of  Milton,  whose  acqnisitiotis  in 
entomological  science  are  as  honorable  to  himself 
as  beneficial  to  the  community  ;  who  expressed 
his  acquiescence  in  these  opinions,  advanced  as 
well  by  A<;ricola  as  the  writer  of  this  article,  rel- 
.ative  to  different  causes  of  blight  in  pear-trees. 


SCIENTIFIC,   JUDICIOUS,  AND   PROFITA- 
BLE FARMING. 

We  have  lately  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
thebeneficial  resuhs  of  correct  cultivation,  as  ex- 
liibited  on  a  farm  of  about  140  acres,  80  acres 
under  cultivation,  belonging  to  Elias  Phinney, 
Esq.  of  Lexington,  Mass.  Mr  Phinney  began  to 
cultivate  this  place  about  seven  years  since.  The 
farm,  previous  to  that  time,  though  mostly  cleared 
from  its  native  growth  of  wood,  shrubs,  &c,  was 
'  cnn-ied  on,'  according  to  the  old  fashioned  modes 
of  fanning,  in  which  every  agricultural  operation 
was  conducted  witli  the  least  possible  labor,  and 
the  crops  were  in  due  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
of  science,  means,  and  exertion  used  for  obtaining 
them.  •  The  grass-land  was  '  hound  out'  that  is, 
the  sward  was  so  matted  and  tufted  as  to  be  almost 
unfit  for  vegetation  ;  and  the  plough-land  was  ^run 
out,'  or  exhausted  of  food  for  plants;  and  no  judi- 
cious methods  were  adopted  for  accumulating, 
preserving,  and  making  the  most  of  manure.  The 
amount  of  hay  usually  cut  on  the  farm,  was  from 
7  to  10  tons  a  season  ;  and  the  other  produce  in 
about  tiie  then  usual  proportion  to  that  quantity  of 
.liay,  on  similar  farms  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Mr  Phinney,  however,  within  the  seven  years 
to  which  Ids  superintendence  and  occupancy  have 
extended,  iias  about  ten  folded  the  ordinary  a7inual 
produce  o/ the  farm !  Instead  of  from  seven  to 
to  ten,  he  now  cuts  seventy  or  eighty  tons  of  hay, 
and  obtains  other  articles  of  customary  culture  in 
New  England,  in  about  the  same  [jroportion.  He 
has,  moreover,  successfully  introduced  new  pro- 
ducts as  well  as  new  modes  of  cultivution. 
Among  others,  the  Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass,  (Ave- 
na  elatior)  of  which  he  favored  us  with  some  no- 
tices given  in  the  New  Engla^.d  Fanner,  vol.  viii. 
I).  300.  In  these  he  states  that  '  in  the  Spring  of 
1827,  I  sowed  with  barley  a  field  of  four  acres 
and  put  on  2i  bushels  of  oat  grass  seed  per  acre, 
(3  would  have  been  better)  5  pounds  9f  red  clover, 
and  2  of  white  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  The  soil, 
was  thin  aftd  had  been  exhausted  by  long  crop, 
ping.  I  intended  it  for  jiasturing,  but  in  the  spring 
i',  looked  so  promising  that  I  concluded  to  mow  it 
the  first  season.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1328,  it  was 
cm,  and  gave  me  two  tons  to  the  acre,  of  the  fin- 
est and  best  hay  either  for  cattle  or  horses,  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  barn.' 
"Mr  Phinney's  farm  is  adorned  with  an  orchard. 


composed  wholly  of  choice  fruits,  for  which  its  | 
owner,  in  1827,  received  from  the  Massachusetts] 
Agricultural  Society,  a  premium  of  a  silver  cup  of 
the  value  of  20  dollars.  Mr  Lowell,  then  Presi- 
dent of  that  Society,  in  an  address,  delivered  at 
its  public  meeting,  Oct.  17th,  1827,  slates  that  a 
'committee  ai)pointed  to  examine  orchards,  for 
which  application  had  been  made  for  a  preiniiun, 
examined  an  orchard  planted  by  F.lias  Phinney, 
Esq.  of  Charlestown  and  Lexington.  iMr  Phinney 
selected  a  most  fiivorable  spot,  declining  towards 
the  south,  covered  five  years  since  with  shrub- 
oaks  and  rock.s,  and  there  planted  his  orchard,  400 
trees  in  niunber,  of  the  best  fruits.  The  trees 
were  in  the  most  beautiful  condition — every  su- 
perfluous twig  carefully  and  judiciously  extirpated, 
aiid  their  general  health  gave  the  best  evi<lence  of 
judicious  management.  If  the  premimn  of  the 
society  had  been  offered  to  the  orchard  in  all  re- 
spects best  managed,  without  any  regard  to  number, 
Mr  Phinney  would  probably  have  carried  the  pre- 
mium.'    *     ♦     * 

'The  general  state  of  Mr  Phinney's  farm,  was, 
however,  so  perfect,  considering  the  means  applieil 
to  it — there  was  so  much  good  judgment  in  all 
his  operations — he  having  made  also  ihe  first  and 
a  very  successful  experiment  in  making  wine  from 
the  native  gra[ie,  that  your  committee  recommend- 
ed, and  the  trustees  have  voted,  to  present  to  Mr 
Phimiey,  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  20  dollars, 
with  such  inscriptions  as  a  connnittee  of  the  trus- 
tees may  devise,  indicative  of  his  merit,  as  a  far- 
mer.' 

The  trees  in  this  premium  orchard  are  at  this 
day  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  We  have 
never  seen  any  whose  verdure  was  so  deep, 
bark  so  smooth,  and  appearance  of  thrift  so  prom- 
ising and  luxuriant.  This  orchard  has  been  kept 
almost  constantly  under  the  plough,  and,  when  we 
saw  it,  was  covered  with  a  very  fine  crop  of  Indian 
corn  and  potatoes.  The  tops  of  the  trees  were  so 
shaped  and  thinned  by  judicious  and  skilled  |)ru- 
ning  that  the  limbs  did  not  interfere  with,  nor  ap- 
proach too  near  each  other,  and  were  so  arranged 
that  the  fruit  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun 
and  air.  Where  limbs  had  been  cut  offthere  was 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  a  scar  or  cicatrix,  nor 
the  least  rottenness,  drynesss,  or  cavity  in  the  wood 
of  the  stem  "from  which  the  severance  was  made. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  the  excision  was  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  stalk  or  branch  from  which  ihe 
limb  cut  off  was  divided,  that  the  stub  or  stiuup  left 
might  just  be  inclosed  or  covered  with  the  next 
season's  growth  of  the  tree,  and  thus  the  stem  was 
not  weakened  and  no  cavity  left  to  admit  water, 
and  cause  decay  or  gangrene  in  the  parts  adja- 
cent. 

In  'a  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Lowell, 
an<l  others  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,'  Mr 
Phinney  says  '  Most  of  my  trees  were  taken  from 
the  nursery  in  November,  the  roots  placed  in 
trenches  and  covered  with  dirt  until  the  following 
spring.  This  was  done  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
setting  them  out  before  the  ground  had  become 
warm  and  dry.  If  left  in  the  nursery  till  spring 
(hey  are  seldom  or  never  taken  up  until  the  sap 
has  begim  to  flow.  When  removed  after  this 
takes  place,  the  check  occasioned  by  the  removal, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  tree,  often  injures  its  future 
growth.  The  best  time  to  take  up  trees  is  unques- 
tionably, when  the  sap  is  least  active.  If  taken  up 
late  in  autumn,  and  the  roots  secured  from  the  sun 
and  air,  they  may  be  kept   with  perfect  safety    till 
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the  middle  of  May;  and  if  planted  out  at  this  ti 
with  proper  care,  and  as  near  the  surface  as  po: 
ble,  vegetation  commences  almost  instantaneous 
they  will  not  require  to  be  supported  by  stakes,  t 
will  grow  nearly  as  much  the  first  as  any  sub 
quent  ysar.'* 

Mr  Phinney  is  not  only  eminently  successful 
a  cultivator,  but  obtains  his  crops  at  a  less  expel 
of  labor  than  has  been  deemed  requisite  by  the  i 
system  of  husbandry.  In  ploughing  sward  la 
he  directs  to  '  let  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  grass 
together  with  all  the  vegetable  matter  on  and  m 
the  surface,  be  buried  and  retained  to  ferment  a 
decompose,  and  the  poor  earth  be  brought  to  a 
retained  on  the  surface,  where  by  culture  and  i 
posurc  to  the  atmosphere  it  will  soon  become 
body  of  rich  mouhl.'  He  has  given  the  details 
his  mode  of  cidture  by  which  from  two  acres 
swani  land,  which  had  been  considerably  exhaus 
by  long  cropping,  yielding  less  than  a  ton  of  i 
top  and  herds  grass  to  the  acre,  ploughed  the  fi 
of  May,  1828,  he  gathered  from  70  to  80  bush 
of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre  in  the  September  si 
ceeding  ;  and  the  next  summer  69J  bushels 
excellent  rye,  with  which  the  land  was  laid  dc 
to  grass.  Ill  this  way  he  obtained,  by  one  plouf 
ing,  only,  two  large  arable  crops,  and  stocked 
land  to  grass,  which  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
tons  the  acre.  He  raised  from  70  to  80  bushels- 
Indian  corn,  and  about  35  bushels  of  rye  to  I 
acre,  on  land,  which  had  usually  yielded  but  fri 
35  to  45  bushels  of  the  former,  and  15  bushelstlm 
the  latter  to  the  acre.f  He  has,  moreover,  plou^ 
ed  up  grass-ground  in  May,  raised  a  crop  of  bar*  ' 
with  which  he  laid  the  laud  down  to  grass  agav 
and  in  another  instance,  having  turned  the  bwHL[ 
completely  over,  and  parsed  a  roller  over  1 
furrows,  he  sowed  grass  seed  without  grain,  s 
thus  renewed  the  growth  of  grass,  without  an  a 
hie  crop.  The  success  in  all  these  experime 
was  the  consequence  of  keeping  the  sod  under' 
soil,  till  the  former  was  completely  decomposed 

Mr  Phinney  has  made  improvements  in  t 
structure  of  the  Roller,  an  implement  of  which 
makes  great  use ;  of  which  we  here  give 
sketch 


His  improved  rdller  consists  of  four  worn   oi 


For  further  notice  of  Mr  Phinney's  mode  of  cultiV)<  '"< 
ting  fruit  trees,    see  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p.  122. 
j  See  N.  E.  Farmer  vol.  viii.  p.  42. 
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nd  condemnt'd  wngoii  or  oart  wheels,  placeil  on 
II  iron  axle  of  ulioiit  6  feet  in  length,  and  li  inch 
11  diaineler  ;  the  old  holes  in  the  Iinhs  Imving  been 
reviously  tilled  with  wood,  and  a  new  hole  made 
ii'ongh  this  of  inoper  size  to  admit  the  iron  axle. 
he  whole  of  the  wheels  arc  then  covered  with 
ak-planks,  fonr  inches  wide,  and  2J  inches  in 
ickness.  TVit  roller  is  then  separated  into  two 
arts  trith  the  saw,  leaving  two  wheels  fastened 
igetlicr  liy  the  ontside  planks,  for  each  half;  a 
ame  is  then  made  round  the  whole,  the  ends  of 
hicli  are  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  axle  ;  a  brace 
f  iron  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  thickness  with 
hole  for  the  axle  to  turn  in,  is  extended  from  the 
intre  of  the  axle  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
ller  and  fastened  to  the  forward  and  after  part 
f  the  frame,  and  a  spire  fitted  into  the  forward 
irt  to  draw  by,  completes  the  roller. 

The  roller  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  presents 
e  following,  among  other  advantages.  '  If  the 
-ound  be  very  mellow  a  small  roller  is  apt  to 
aw  it  into  ridges,  the  small  stones  to  be  crowd- 
1  into  heaps  before  it,  rather  than  pressed  into 
le  earth  where  they  Jie,  and  the  surface  con- 
queiitly  left  uneven  ;  and  when  used  upon  the 
'oiind  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  had  been 
wn  with  grass  seed  the  fall  previous,  the  roots 
'  the  tender  plants  are  often  injured  by  its  ten- 
ney  to  drag  rather  than  to  roll  over  the  ground. 
bese  ditficultics  are  all  cured  by  enlarging  the 
Bineter.  The  large  roller  also  moves  easier, 
id  the  weight  falling  more  directly  upon  the 
lall  stones,  they  are  better  pressed  into  the 
irth  ;  the  lumps  of  earth  more  finely  broken,  and 

}  surface  left  much  smoother.' 

Mr  Phinncy  has  introduced  other  improve- 
ents  among  which  are  new  and  valuable  varie- 
8S  of  field  and  garden  vegetables,  improved 
eeds  of  domestic  animals — articles  not  yt>t  of 
inmon  culture  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
ch  as  grapes,  tomatoes,  Sinclair  beets,  a  variety 

choice  and  rare  fruits.  &c,  &c, 

Hia  barn  is  large  and  well  adapted  to  the  piir- 
wes  of  utility  and   convenience ;  and  every  part 

his  premises  shows    that   science,  skill,  and  in- 
istry    have   united    to    produce  a  pattern    farm, 
d  place  its  owner  in  the  front  rank  of  New  En- 
^ind  Cultivators. 

;  Another  excellent  farm  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
!r  Pliinney's,  owned  and  cultivated  by  Capt. 
ii.MFL  Chandler,  will  soon  receive  such  noti- 
(s  as  our  time,  room  and  opportunities  for  ex- 
uiniiig  its  improvements  may  hereafter  admit. 


riDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thi^  public  are  reininded  that  the  Committee  on 
linnrf.  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  will  attend  to  their 
<  ty  111  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — and  that  appli- 
I'liii  must  be  seasonably  made  either  to  the  Secre- 
Iv  of  the  Society,  in  Concord,  or  to  one  of  the 
t  lowing 

f  Trustees. — Edward  VVetherbee,  of  Acton.  Stephen 
lynian,  Ashby.  Michael  Crosby,  Bedford.  Paul 
liyward,  Boxboro'.  William  Winn,  Burlington. 
f Lmuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Cambridge.  John  Nelson,  Carlisle. 
ihn  Soley,  Charhstoimi.  Nath'l  Hayward,  Chelms- 
f-d.  Nathan  M.  Wright,  Concord.  Benjamin  F. 
1  irnum,  Dracutt.  George  Wright,  Dunstable.  James 
(;-apcr.  East  Sudbury.  James  Brown,  Framingham. 
Inathan  H.  Loring,  Groton.  Elihu  Cutter,  Holli-s- 
\1.     Nathan  Phipps,  Hopkinton.     Daniel  Chandler, 

iixington.  Ephraim  Flint,  Lincoln.  Jacob  Priest, 
ptlelon.  Phineas  Whiting,  Z/Oi/;eii.  Jonathan  Rice 
farlboro'.  Nathan  Adams,  Jr.,  Medford.  Job 
jrooks,  JVatick.    Abel  Jewett,  PeppgrelL    Edmund 


Parker,  Reading.  Daniel  Leland,  Sherburne.  Mosos 
Whitney,  Stow.  Burrage  Yale,  South  Reading. 
Thomas  Whitney,  Shirley.  Josiah  H.  Adams,  Sud- 
bury. Josiah  Brown,  Tewskbury.  Simon  Thom|)son, 
Ti/iigsburo'.  Naluim  Hardy,  Haltham.  John  Clark, 
yiatertown.  Lucius  Reed, /fe«(/brrf.  Abijah  Thomp- 
son, If'oburn.  John  Baldwin,  Billerica.  William 
Cotting,  If'est  Cambridge. 

The  Trustees  in  the  several  towns  are  requested 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  all  applications  made  to 
them  for  premiums  on  Farms. 

JOHN  STACY,  Secretary. 

Concord,  July  24,  1830. 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  GceSc 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,   sired  liy  tlic    celebrated  im- 
ported iinpioved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Uolivar 
which  stock  have  inoduced  IS6  quarts  of  milk  a  day.     No' 

1,  dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Coelehs  and  half  Galloway.    No- 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres, 
her  sire  Ca'Icbs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No. 
4,  dam  Beauty,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
Calve.9  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
leff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

tf.  July  9. 


To  CoRRESPo.NDENTS. — A  Very  Valuable  and  elab- 
orate article  on  the  importance  of  the  cultuKe  of  Silk 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  new  Chinese  Mul- 
berry tree  (Morns  Multicaulis,)  by  Gen.  Dearborn, 
was  received  too  late  for  this  week's  paper — also  one 
on  the  Passe  Colmar  and  Napoleon  pears,  from  Mr 
Prince,  of  New  York — and  one  on  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  the  Potato  onion. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed,  Sfc. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store'  connected  with  the 
New  England  Farmer,  53  North  Market-street, 

Fifty  pounds  of  genuine  and  fresh  yellow  Locust 
Seed,  saved  for  us  by  a  gentleman  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  The  excellence  of  this  timber  for  posts,  its  uses 
in  ship  building,  its  easy  culture,  rapid  growth,  &c. 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  farmers.  Directions  for 
its  culture  furnished  gratis. 

Also,  seed  of  the  Gleditschiatriacanthos,  oilioney 
Locust — or  three  thorned  Acacia, — for  live  fences. 
This  is  the  sort  recommended  bj  Judge  Buel,  (in 
the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  page  1G4)  as  the 
best  plant  that  can  be  cultivated  for  hedges:  of  very 
rapid  growth,  long  and  abundant  thorns,  and  with 
hard  and  strong  wood,  and  it  is  attacked  by  no  insect, 
which  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  Hawthorns. 

Auff.  G. 


Ruta  Baga  Seed. 

Just  received  at  the  Seed  store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  few  pounds  of  the  new  Red  Top  Ruta  Baga  Turnip 
Seed,  from  Scotland,  where  it  is  considered  much  superior 
to  the  common  sort. 

Also,  100  lbs.  of  the  common  Yellow  Top  Ruta  Baga, 
all  warranted  of  the  first  quality. 


Turnip  Seed,  fyc. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer  Office,  52  North  Market-street, 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Turnip  Seeds,  of  the  most 
valuable  sorts  for  family  use  or  stock.  The  most  approv- 
ed kinds  for  the  farmer,  are  the  White  Dutch,  White 
Stone,  Yellow  Stone  and  Yc-llow  Malta.  The  two  latter 
are  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  keep  well.  Loudon 
describes  the  Yellow  Malta  as  '  an  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful root,' and  of  delicious  flavor.  Of  the  sorts  for  field 
culture,  the  White  Norfolk,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  White 
Flat,  and  Ruta  Baga,  are  the  best.  The  Yellow  Aber- 
deen is  most  approved  among  the  Farmers  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  is  very  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  keeps  till  June.  The  above  seeds 
were  saved  in  Europe  expressly  for  this  Establishment, 
and  the  utmost  dependence  may  be  placed  nn  their  genu- 
ine quality. 

200  lbs.  of  the  finest  English  White  Flat  Turnip  Seed, 
raised  this  season,  expressly  for  this  Establishment,  by  Mr 
Aaron  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  and  warranted  of 
the  first  quality  ,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail. 

.'Vlso,  a  variety  of  Long  and  Turnip  rooted  Radishes,  suit- 
able for  sowing  the  ensuing  months.  Long  Prickly,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 

July  9 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  bottles  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion  ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  article  is 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Eng- 
land Farmer. — Price  $L00  pcr  bottle,  with  directions. 


PRICES  OF  COUATTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pol.lir.sl  sort. 

Pearl,  first  son,  - 
1?EANS,  white,  -  -     j 

BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1,  I 

Cargo,  No.  2, 
liUTTEK,  inspected,  No.  I,  new, 
CHEESE,  new  milk,        -        .        . 

Skimmed  milk. 
FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-stneet,  - 
Genesee,    -  -         - 

Rye,  bebt,  -        -         - 

GRAIN,  Corn, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOti'S  LARD,  firsl  son,  neiv, 
HOPS,  1st  quality.  ... 

LIME.  .... 

FLAISTER  PARIS  retails  al 
I'ORK,  clear, 

Navy,  mess, 
Cargo,  No.  1, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orcliard  Grass, 
Fowl  Meadow,    - 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass, 
Red  Top  (northern,) 
Lucerne,     -        -        -        . 
White  Honeysuckle  Clover, 
Red  Clover,  (norlhern) 
WOOL,  K«rino,  (Bw  blood,  washed,  - 
Merino,  full  blood,  unwashed. 
Merino,  three  fourths  washed, 
Merino, half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     - 
Fulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,    "    spinning,  first  sort,l 


FROM 

TO 

jarrel.      2'  00 

3  00 

ton.     115  00 

120  to 

'< 

i33  00 

135  00 

rjsh.:l. 

I  00 

1  25 

barrel. 

9  2.5 

10  50 

ti 

9  00 

9  50 

6  50 

6  70 

pound. 

10 

13 

7 

8 

3 

5 

barrel. 

5  37 

5  53 

" 

5  37 

5  75 

3  SO 

3  87 

bushel. 

46 

55 

65 

67 

<i 

60 

65 

u 

40 

42 

cwt. 

60 

70 

cut. 

10  50 

11  00 

14  00 

15  00 

cask. 

85 

95 

ton. 

3  50 

3  75 

barrel. 

17  00 

18  00 

„ 

12  26 

12  50 
12  60 

bushel. 

2  00 

2  OO 

3  00 

4  00 
2  50 

" 

.     62 

75 
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33 

38 
33 

" 

7 

8 
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60 

55 

" 

30 

35 

" 

42 

45 

" 

38 

42 

« 

35 

40 

,^ 

35 
38 

37 
60 

42 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRKCTEn  EVERY  WEEK  BV  MR'  HAVWARD, 

fCtert  of  Fanexiil-hall  Market.) 


BEEF,  best  pieces,    -        -        .        . 

8 

)o 

PORK,  Iresh,  best  pieces, 

8 

in 

whole  hoffs,          .        .        - 

'•■ 

5 

6 

VEAL.                              .        . 

li 

4 

8 

MUTTON 

It 

4 

10 

POULTRY. 

II 

10 

SO 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    . 

II 

10 

13 

Lump,  best. 

II 

15 

SO 

EGGS, 

12 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail, 

bushel. 

84 

35 

Indian,  retail, 

It 

70 

POTATOS.new       -        -        .        . 

II 

£0 

CIDER,  [according  to  quality,] 

barrel. 

3  50 

4  00 

Brighton  Market — Monday,  August  2. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day, 275  Beef  Cattle,  20  Cows  and  Calves 
2J8  Stores,  2448  Sheep. 

Prices— Beef -Cattle— From  $4  to  4  75 ;  3  or  4  extra 
were  taken  at  $5,  and  there  were  some  sold  for  less  than 
$4 — a  great  proportion  of  the  Cattle  to  day  were  small 
and  of  an  ordinary  quality. 

Cows  and  calvet^Quite  a  number  were  sold  at  $15  a 
$20. 

Stores. — The  first  at  market  this  season,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  sold. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Quick  sales,  fair  lots  at  1  37i  a 
1  87i  two  or  three  lots  were  sold  at  $2,  and  one  lot  of 
about  a  hundred  were  taken  at  $1  08,  one  lot  of  wethers 
at  $2  32  and  one  at  $3. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


August  f),  1830. 


A   TRUE  SKETCH. 

The  depopulating  pestilence  that  walketh  at 
noonday,  the  carnage  of  cruel  and  devastating 
war,  can  scarcely  exhibit  their  victims  in  triore 
terrible  array,  than  exterminating  drtmkenness.  I 
have  seen  a  promising  family  spring  from  the  pa- 
rent trunk,  and  stretching  abroad  its  populous 
limb  like  a  flowering  tree,  covered  with  a  green 
and  healthy  fjliiige.  1  have  seen  the  unnatural 
•decay  beginning  upon  the  yet  tender  leaf,  and  gnaw- 
ing like  a  worm  in  the  unopened  bud,  while  they 
dropped  off,  one  by  one,  and  the  scathed  and  riiiu- 
f-d  shaft,  stood  alone,  until  the  winds  and  rains  of 
many  a  sorrow  hiid  that  too  in  the  dust.  On  one 
of  those  holy  days  when  the  patriarch,  rich  in 
virtue  as  in  years  gathered  about  him  the  great 
and  the  little  ones  of  his  flock — his  sons  with  their 
.sons,  and  his  daughters  with  their  daughters, — I, 
too,  sat  at  the  festive  board.  I,  too,  pledged 
them  i'U  t!ie  social  wine  cup,  and  rejoiced  with 
them  round  tha  hos|)itable  hearth  ;  and  expatiated 
with  delight  ui)oa  the  eventful  future  ;  while  the 
good  old  man  warmed  in  tlie  genial  glow'  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  wiped  the  tear  of  joy 
from  his  glistening  eye.  lie  was  happy.  1  met 
with  them  again  when  the  rolling  year  brought 
the  festive  season  round-  But  they  were  not  all 
there.  The  kind  old  man  sighed  as  his  sufl^useil 
•eye  dwelt  wpon  the  then  unoccupied  seat.  But 
joy  yet  came  to  his  relief,  and  he  was  happy. 
A  parents',  love  knows  no  diminution — time,  dis- 
tance, poverty,  shame,  but  give  intensity  and 
strength  to  that  passion  before  which  all  others 
but  dissolve  and  melt  away.  Another  year  elaps- 
ed. The  board  was  spread.  But  the  guests  came 
not.  The  old  man  cried,  '  Where  are  my  child- 
ren ?'  And  echo  answered,  lohcre'}  His  heart 
broke — for  they  were  not.  Could  not  heaven 
have  spared  his  gray  hairs  this  affliction  ?  Alas  ! 
the  (lemon  of  drunkenness  had  been  there.  They 
had  fallen  victims  of  his  spell.  And  one  short 
month  sufficed  to  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
the  old  man's  sorrow  and  the  young  one's  shame. 
They  are  all  dead. — .V.   Y.  Amtrican. 


Drunke.nness. — Drunkenness  is  the  occasion 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  grief  and  guilt  that  aggravate 
the  inevitable  distresses  of  the  poor.  Dry  up  that 
horriil  thirst,  and  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  would 
sing  aloud  for  joy.  In  their  sober  senses,  it  seldom 
ha|)pens  that  men,  in  a  Christian  country,  are  such 
savages.  But  all  cursed  passions  latent  in  the 
heart,  and  seemingly,  at  least,  dead,  or  non-exis- 
tent, while  that  heart  beats  heartily  m  sober  indus- 
try, leap  up  fierce  and  full  grown,  in  the  power  of 
drunkenness,  making  the  man  at  once  a  mimic, 
or  rather  at  once  converting  him  into  a  fiend. — 
Slackwood's  Magazine. 


The  followinrr  extracts  are  from  an  old  book  by 
John  Josselyn,  Gent.,  printed  in  London,  1672.  If 
the  descriptions  were  true  then,  the  things  described 
have  much  clianged  since. 

'  Fourscore  miles  (upon  a  direct  line)  to  the  North- 
west of  Scarborou;  a.  Kidge  of  Mountains  run  North- 
west and  Northeast  aD  hundred  leagues,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  upon  which  lietli 
Snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  Land-mark  twenty  miles 
off  at  Sea.  It  is  rising  ground  from  the  Sea  shore  to 
these  Hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  by  the  Gul- 
lies which  the  dissolved  Snow  hath  made ;  in  these 
Gullies  grow  Savm  Bushes,  which  being  taken  hold 
of  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  Discoverer;  upon 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  these  Mountains  is  a  large 
Level  or  Plain  of  a  days  journey  over,  whereoa 


nothing  grows  but  Moss  ;  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
Plain  is  another  Hill  called  the  ■  Svgar-loaf,  to  out- 
ward appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massive  stone  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you  ascend,  step 
from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up 
a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winding  still  about  the  Hill  till 
you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  require  half  a  day's 
time,  and  yet  it  is  not  above  a  Mile,  where  there  is 
j  also  a  Level  of  about  an  Acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond 
of  clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it ;  which  you  may  hear 
run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery.  From 
this  rocky  Hill  you  may  see  the  whole  Country  round 
about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower  Clouds,  and  from 
hence  we  beheld  a  Vapour  (like  a  great  Pillar) 
drawn  up  by  the  Sun  Beams  out  of  a  great  Lake 
or  Pond  into  the  Air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  Cloud. 
The  Country  beyond  these  Hills  Northward  is  daunt- 
ing terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  Hills,  as  thick  as 
Mole-hills  in  a  Meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite 
thick  Woods. 

'  .New- England  is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  Island, 
bounded  on  the  North  with  the  River  Canada  (so 
called  from  Monsieur  Cane)  on  the  South  with  the 
River  Mohegans  or  Hudson^s  River,  so  called  because 
he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it.  Some  will  have 
.Imerica  to  be  an  Island,  which  out  of  question  must 
needs  be,  if  there  be  a  Northeast  passage  found  out 
into  the  South  Sea.  The  Northeast  people  of  ./Jmer- 
iea,  i.  e.  JVew- England,  S,-c.  are  judged  to  be  Tartars 
called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape, 
habit  and  manners,  (see  the  Globe  :)  Their  Language 
is  very  significant,  using  but  few  words,  every  word 
having  a  diverse  signification,  which  is  exprest  by 
their  gesture  ;  as  when  they  hold  their  head  of  one 
side  the  word  signifieth  one  thing,  holding  their 
hand  up  when  they  pronounce  it  signifieth  another 
thing.  Their  Speeches  in  their  Assemblies  are  very 
gravely  delivered,  commonly  in  perfect  Hexamitre 
Verse,  with  great  silence  and  attention,  and  answer- 
ed again  ex  tempore  after  the  same  manner.' 

'The  Porcupine. — The  Porciqiine  in  some  parts 
of  the  Country  Eastward,  towards  the  French,  are  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  Mungrel  Cur ;  a  very  angry  Crea- 
ture and  dangerous,  shooting  a  whole  shower  of 
Quills  with  a  rowse  at  their  enemies,  which  are  of 
that  nature,  that  wherever  they  stick  in  the  flesh, 
they  will  work  through  in  a  short  time  if  not  pre- 
vented by  pulling  of  them  out.' 

'The  Jaccal. — The  Jaccal,  is  a  Creature  that 
hunts  the  lAons  prey,  a  shrew'd  sign  that  there  are 
Lions  upon  the  Continent ;  there  are  those  that  are 
yet  living  in  the  Country,  that  do  constantly  affirm, 
that  about  six  or  seven  and  thirty  years  since  an  In- 
dian shot  a  young  Lion,  sleeping  upon  the  body  of 
an  Oak  blown  up  by  the  roots,  with  an  Arrow,  not 
far  from  Cape  Anne,  and  sold  the  Skin  to  the 
English.  But  to  say  something  of  the  Jaccal,  they 
are  ordinarily  less  than  Fores,  of  the  color  of  a  gray 
Rabbet,  and  do  not  scent  nothing  near  so  strong  as 
a  Fox  ;  some  of  the  Indians  will  cat  of  them  :  Their 
Greese  is  good  for  all  that  Fox  Grease  is  good  for, 
but  weaker  ;  they  are  very  numerous.' 

'The  Po.nd  Frog. — The  Pond  Frog,  which  chirp 
in  the  Spring  like  Sparows,  and  croke  like  Toads 
in  Autumn  :  Some  of  these  when  they  set  upon  their 
breech  are  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Indians  will  tell  you,  that 
up  in  the  Country  there  are  Pond  Frogs  as  big  as  a 
Child  of  a  vear  old.' 


The  French  expedition,fearing  that  the  Algerinos 
may  poison  the  wells  along  the  coast,  have  taken  (>00 
dogs  with  them,  as  tasters.  If  they  drink  with  impu- 
nity, men  will  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Census  of  Boston.— yhe  population  of  Boston  falls 
some  short  of  G1,000.  The  population  in  18'20  was 
43,298.  Increase  in  ten  years  about  17,500,  or  about 
40  per  cent. 

Moss  Mattresses. — Mattresses  made  with  fine 
moss  are  now  getting  into  general  use  in  Russia  and 
Sweden.  They  are  filled  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
are  very  elastic  and  wholesome,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
newing them  is  of  course  trifling. 


Propagation  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  1 
IN  the  south  of  France. — Mr  Barthere,  nursr 
man  at  Toulouse,  writes  us,  March  14,  1830,  that 
has  so  far  been  successful  in  propagating  the  Mo. 
mutticaulis,  that  he  will  be  ready  next  fall  to  deli' 
from  8  to  10,000  of  them  of  different  ages.  We  i 
glad  to  announce  that  source  of  supply  to  our  nun 
reus  applicants,  for  what  we  could  neither  give  i 
sell.  Mr  Barthere  has  also  experimented  with  t 
by  rearing  silk  worms  and  manufacturing  their  silt 
now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Hoi 
cultural  Institute — the  plants  which  have  produc 
that  silk  were  cuttings  of  the  same  year,  which  w< 
as  good  as  those  of  four  or  five.  He  says  that  t 
tree  does  not  grow  so  high  as  the  white  mulber 
but  suffices  to  alleys  and  shades  of  eight  or  ten  fe 
and  is  confident  that  in  grounds  and  vineyards  whi 
could  hardly  give  two  per  cent,  this  tree  will  m 
insure  at  least  ten  percent. — HorticuU.  Annales,  J\ 
13,  April,  page  44. 


Hovcn  cattle. — A  correspofident  of  the  Buc 
County  Intelligencer  recommends  the  follow! 
remedy  for  cattle  which   have  been  hoven  by   e 

ing  damp  clover Mix  a  double  charging  of  Gt 

powder  in  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  give  it  to  t 
animal  with  a  horn  or  bottle.  In  nine  caf 
out  of  ten,  (says  the  writer)  this  will  disperse  t 
fixed  air  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  affo 
relief. 

Oneida  Indians. — Rev.  Mr  Davis,  who  accoi 
panics  2.50  Oneidas,  removing  to  the  neighborhO' 
of  Green  Bay,  states  that  many  of  them  had  ma 
considerable  progress  in  learning  and  were  go 
agriculturists.  We  found  one  of  them  in  o 
office,  says  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  rea 
ing  very  carefully  the  New  England  Farmer,  ai 
the  general  appearance  of  the  party  was  in  eve 
respect  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  otb 
tribe;,  with  which  our  streets  liave  been  throng< 
during  the  summer. 


JVew  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connect 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  OfiSce,  No.  52  Noi 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or,  Farriery  taught  on  a  n( 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  a 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  a 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  ei 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  tl 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acqui 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ai 
mal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  i 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  Jol 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additioi 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  io  this  countr 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Membi 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,2 


0°  Subscribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  are  h 
formed  that  they  can  have  their  volumes  neatly  ha^ 
bound  and  lettered  by  sending  them  to  this  office. 


Publisliod  every  Friday,  al  g3  per  annum,  payable  al  tl 
end  of  the  year — but  those  wlio  pay  wrtliin  sixt}  (Iwysfrom  it 
time  ofsubscrihinpr.are  entiiltdio  a  ded-.irlion  (f  fifty  cenm 

[Ij="No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  witlioulpaymenlb 

g  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  15.  Kussell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  wbof 
all  descriptions  o I  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  ihewisbt^ 
of  customers.  Ordersfor  printing  received  by  J.  IJ.  Ru.^SEL) 
allheAgricollural  warehouse  Nc.'ja  North  Market Stre* 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  KARMER. 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. — Yoii  will  perhaps 
think  it  quite  a  strong  remark  for  nie  to  make, 
when  I  state  that  the  object  of  this  coininiinicatioii 
is  to  show  that  Ike  pear  trees  cuttivated  at  Boston 
under  the  name  of  '  jyapoleoti,'  are  wrong — and 
next,  that  all  the  '  Passe  Colinar  '  trees  wliich  are 
not  itlentical  with  the  '  .Vapoleon,'  there  so  called, 
arc  wrong  also,  as  the  one  called  'Napoleon'  is 
identicall)'  the  '  Passe  Colmar.'  These  assertions 
are  not  ventured  until  after  examinations  made, 
with  that  scrupulous  exactness  which  doubts  itself 
until  it  attain  to  conviction  past  all  doubt.  I  will 
now  give  the  description  of  the  Passe  Colmar  pear, 
as  detailed  in  the  London  Pomological  Magazine, 
and  to  which  1  find  myself  enabled  to  add  more 
synonymes  than  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
have  done. 

'  PASSE    COLMAR.' 
SynoQjmes. 

Fondante  de  Panisel, 

Beurre  cnlmar  grise,  dite  Precel, 

Poire-Preeel, 

Colmar  epineux. 

Passe  colmar  epineux, 

Passe  culmar  g'is,  dit  Precel, 

Chapman's. 

'A  most  abundant  bearer,  either  as  a  sandard 
or  upon  a  wall  ;  the  trees  make  fine  clean   »■  n,\, 
and  have  not  been  observed  to  have  the  least  can-i 
ker.     The  fruit   has   the  flavor  and   form  of  the 
Colmar,  whence  its  name. 

Wood  fine,  clear  yellow  brown,  sprinkled  loith  a 
few  pale  brotvn  spots  ;  leaves  small,  oval,  tapering  to 
both  ends,  erect,  or  spreading,  nearly  Jlat,  not  waved, 
toith  a  finely  toothed  margin  ;  stalks  rather  slender, 
ahout  an  inch  in  length,  Sfc.  The  leaves  on  the  fruit 
Sfurs  are  almost  entire,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in 
most  other  pears,  arc  narrower,  with  much  longer 
stalks  than  those  on  the  young  wood. 

Flowers  middle  size,  with  pointed  petals ;  fruit 
middle  size,  obconical,  fattened  next  the  eye,  tvhich 
is  open  ;  stalk  about  an  inch  long,  moderately  thick, 
slightly  sunk  at  its  insertion  ;  skin  green,  when  ripe 
becomes  yelloicish  and  sprinkled  toith  russet,  and  if 
well  exposed,  having  cf  considerable  tinge  of  red. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  icilh  some  slight 
longitudinal  furrows  running  downwards  from  the 
stalk  end ;  Jlesh  yellowish,  melting,  buttery,  juicy, 
very  rich,  and  most  excellent. 

This  is  said  on  the  continent  to  be  in  season 
from  December  to  February.  It  will  keep  till  the  lat- 
ter period  with  us,  but  December  and  January  are  the 
months  in  which  it  is  in  its  greatest  perfection.' 

To  the  list  of  synonymes  I  now  add  the  follov/- 


Thc  synonymous  title  '  Chapman's,'  is  said  in 
the  Pomological  JIagazine  to  have  been  given  by 
a  market  gardener  of  that  name,  near  London;  but 
there  are  two  other  distinct  fruits  known  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Chapman  pear,  one  of 
which  is  cultivated  in  France,  and  enumerated  in 
the  catalogues  of  that  country,  and  was  thence 
imported  by  ourselves  ;  the  other  is  a  variety  so 
called,  about  Philadelphia,  which  we  also  have  in 
our  collection.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
watchful,  or  we  may  be  led  into  error  in  adopting 
this  .synonyme.  The  genuine  '  Napoleon  '  pear, 
which  we  imported  about  five  years  since,  is  thus 
described  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  and  by 
comparing  the  wood  and  leaves,  I  find  it  exactly 
to  correspond.     Ripe  fruit  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

'  N.4P0LE0.N'    PEAR.' 

Synonyme. 

MedaUle. 

Wood  strong,  dark  yellowish  green,  moderately 
sprijikled  tcith  whitish  spots  ;  leaves  tapering  to  a 
point,  ividely  serrated  ;  fiowers  remarkably  large,  ex- 
panding late  ;  fruit  large,  form  of  a  Colmar,  an- 
gular about  the  eye,  a  good  deal  contracted  in  thf 
middle  ;  eye  a  little  depressed  ;  stalk  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  long,  slightly  sunk  at  the  inser- 
tion ;  skin  smooth,  bright  green,  in  which  state  it  re- 
mains sometime  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  it  finally 
changes  to  a  pale  green,  becomes  very  melting,  &c. 
It  ripens  in  the  middle  of  JVovembcr,  and  remains  in 
perfifction  several  days.  It  is  necessary  to  hear  in 
mind  that  this  pear  is  not  fit  to  eat  till  its  deep 
green  color  become  very  pale  ;  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  pleasant.' 

By  comparing  these  descriptions  of  the  trees 
themselves  it  will  be  perceived  that  two  varieties 
are  very  dissimilar  in  several  points  and  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  most  casual  observer  ;  and 
the  Passe  Colmar  has  a  peculiarity  of  growth  and 
general  appearance  of  wood  and  foliage,  that  give 
to  it  a  most  marked  distinction.  In  addition  to 
which  it  is  a  wittier  fruit,  while  the  Napoleon  is  an 
autumnal  fruit. 

With  your  permission,  I  shall  indulge  in  some 
occasional  disquisitions  on  similar  subjects,  and 
point  out  sosne  errors  into  which  the  Pomological 
Magazine  has  itself  been  led. 

With  much  respect, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Linnsan  Cotanic  Garden,  ( 
July  30,  1830.  j 


of  various  European 

and  American 

catalogues. 


Colmar  Reul,  ^ 

Colmar  Preul,  j 

Passe  colmar  vineux,  > 

Beurre  d'Argenson  9  i 

Boston  JVapoleon. 

It  is  singular  how  readily  the  three  titles  ending 
with  Precel,  Reul,  and  Preul,  may  be  confused 
with  each  other  by  a  partial  variation  in  forming 
the  letters. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

THE  POTATO  ONION. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  singular  plant.  The  only 
one,  I  believe,  that  bears  no  kind  of  seed. — It  re- 
sembles the  Canada  or  Magic  Onion,  which  like 
this  is  viviparous,  and  like  this  has  no  sexual  or- 
gans. The  Magic  Onion  produces  its  ofl^spring 
along  the  side  of  the  parent  stalk,  while  the  po- 
tato onion  spontaneously  brings  forth  a  numer- 
ous progeny,  from  its  matrix  or  bosom,  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

When  I  began  to  propagate  these  roots,  I  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy 
state  through  the  winter.  A  small  degree  of  frost 
will  kill  or  injure  them  very  much,  and  if  kept  in 
a  temperature  above   freezing,  they  vegetate,  and 


.so  exhaust  themselves,  as  to  produce  very  little 
the  next  summer.  For  the  last  two  years  I 
have  managed  them  ditVcrently  and  have  had 
much  better  success.  By  the  first  of  August  or 
as  soon  as  the  tops  fall  and  wither,  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  after  lying  several 
days  in  the  sun,  should  be  put  away  in  a  dry 
place  mitil  October  ;  they  should  then  be  re-set  in 
the  ground  like  tulijjs.  The  beds  intended  for 
them  should  be  previously  well  wrought,  and  the 
plants  set  in  roAvs  about  a  foot  apart.  The  small 
or  young  ones  should  be  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers, for  these  grow  larger  but  produce  no  offspring 
the  first  year.  Before  the  ap[)roach  of  winter 
some  coarse  litter  may  be  spread  over  them, 
which  should  be  removed  in  the  spring — and  they 
will  vegetate  early  and  produce  a  plentiful  crop. 
Cultivated  in  this  way  I  think  this  new  plant  a 
valuable  acquisition,  and  well  deserving  a  place 
in  every  garden.  It  is  ripe  earlj',  and  universally 
esteemed  upon  the  table  for  its  mild  and  agreeable 
flavor.  S.  R, 

Florida,  July  3,  1830. 


ON  REAraXG  CALVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  .New  England  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  inclosed  a  letter  from 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  believing 
you  will  think  it  well  deserving  a  place  in  your 
useful  paper.  The  circumstance  wliich  gave  rise 
to  it  was  this  :  In  May  last  Mr  Parsons  sent  me 
as  a  T  -c?e;;t,  a  very  handsome  heifer-calf  of  the 
full  i'looded,  short  horned  and  Alderney  breed, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  among  the  many 
assistances,  which  he  has  generously  afforded  me 
in  improving  my  little  farm.  And  as  I  wished  to 
take  that  course  in  raising  the  calf,  which  jjromis- 
ed  the  best  result,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  in  reply  to  that 
letter  that  I  received  the  one  I  now  transmit  to 
you. 

It  ought  in  justice  to  be  observed,  though  the 
letter  needs  no  apology,  that  it  was  not  written 
with  the  least  expectation  that  it  would  come  be- 
fore the  public,  and  it  is  now  sent  without  his 
knowledge.  He  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken,  and  tlie  public,  I  know,  will 
be  thankful  that  any  circumstance  puts  them  in 
possession  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  man  who 
has  so  much  experience  in  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant business  of  agriculture,  and  the  justness 
of  whose  observations  is  supported  by  so  many 
successful  experiments. 

I  am,  Mr  Editor,  respectfully  yoin-s, 
GARDNER  B.  PERRY. 

East  Bradford,  Jiugust  4,  1830. 

P.  S.  In  support  of  this  last  observation,  I 
will  just  remark  that,  being  a  week  or  two  since, 
at  the  paternal  estate  of  Mr  Parsons,  in  Byefield, 
in  company  with  another  gentleman,  I  walked 
into  a  field  of  some  20  acres,  where  his  workmen 
were  engaged  in  hay-making,  who,  upon  inquiry 
observed  that  they  thought  in  some  parts  there 
would  be  more  than  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  ; 
and  that  the  whole  field  would  give  an  average 
of  full  two  and  an  half  tons  to  the  acre;  which 
estimate  I  am  persuaded  was  not  too  high.  And 
it  is  my  opinion,  after  having  looked  at  the  other 
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crops,  growing  upon  the  farm,  tliat  the  grass  of 
(hia  field  was  nothing  more  than  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole  farm. 

on   RAISIXG  CALVES,  MANAGEMENT  OF    BEES,  &e. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gorham   PAKioNS,  Egn.  to  Uev.   Gard- 
ner   11.  I'tKRV. 

Respecting  the  projier  time  and  manner  of 
■weauing  calves,  1  have  considered  if  you  intend 
raising  the  caif  at  the  time  it  is  calved,  it  is  liest 
to  take  it  from  the  cow  the  day  after,  or  not  to 
exceed  two  days— unlcfs  the  udder  of  the  cow  is 
swollen  or  hard,  then  it  may  require  the  proces:*, 
that  nature  points  out  for  the  calf,  the  forcible 
application  of  the  head  against  the  udder,  which 
generally  reduces  the  swelling  and  hard  bunches; 
while  either  remain,  I  should  not  take  away  the 
calf.  But  supposing  no  difficulty  of  that  kind,  the 
calf  should  l)c  taken  from  the  cow  the  first  day, 
or  twelve  hours  after  it  is  calved,  then  fed  from 
a  bucket,  or  small  tub  with  two  quarts  of  milk 
from  the  cow  in  the  morning  and  evenin",  the 
finger  held  in  the  milk  will  very  soon  induce  the 
calf  to  suck,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  will 
drink  the  milk  freely  ond  readily.  I  have  hail  a 
piece  of  leather  (ui)per  leather)  sewed  together  of 
the  size  and  in  the  form  of  a  cow's  teat,  a  small 
■o|)ening  at  top,  the  bottom  so  cut  as  when  nailed 
to  tlie  bottom  of  a  bucket  or  tub  with  three  pump 
nails,  ilie  milk  will  puss  under  easily  anil  flow  to 
the  orifice  of  the  teat,  the  calf  will  soon  press  for 
it  with  as  much  earnestness  as  for  that  of  his  dam, 
and  shortly  he  will  be  so  impatient  for  his  break- 
fast and  supi)er,  that  the  process  of  suckin"  will  be 
too  tedious,  and  he  will  drink  freely — it  will  not 
he  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  be- 
yond two  quarts  night  and  morning,  but  as  he  ad- 
vances in  size,  add  a  little  water,  a  pint  at  first 
and  increase  it,  of  the  same  warmth  as  th?.  milk, 
to  which  adil  a  gill  of  Indian  meal  whicb  may 
be  increased  to  u  pint,  although  I  prefer  using 
double  tlie  quantity  of  wheat  hiau,  and  thiid<   it 

far  better  for  milch  cows  than  Indian  meal ofl^er 

him  seeond  crop  hay,  (if  before  the  season  for 
grass)  he  will  soon  eat  it,  and  may  have  skimmed 
milk  soon  substituted  for  new  milk  made  warm 
with  water,  as  milk  tlireet  from  the  cow. 

\Yhcn  four  or  five  weeks  old  lie  will  eat  "-rass 
and  drink  water,  and  be  quite  as  large  as  if  he 
had  taken  all  the  milk  from  the  cow.  The  savin"  of 
milk  will  arnp'y  pay  for  the  trouble,  and  the  calf 
will  not  be  stinted  in  size.  I  think  we  err  in 
permitting  calves  to  suck  too  much  at  first,  even 
when  intended  for  the  butcher,  they  fat  better  by 
beginning  moderately,  and  increasing  gradually, 
as  gorging  is  injurious  to  the  brute  creation  as 
well  as  to  the  human  race. 

Let  a  man  purchase  an  animal  as  prejiared  and 
presented  at  our  cattle  shows  for  premium,  stuff- 
ed and  i)ampered  for  the  occasion,  then  let  him 
feed  fairly  as  a  good  farmer  would  and  ought  to 
feed,  and  before  the  ne.\t  cattle  show,  the  animal 
would  be  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh.  You  see 
I  dirt'er  from  many  go(„l  men  as  to  the  condition 
in  whiidi  animals  should  he  exhibited  at  our  cat- 
tle shows— I  do  not  mean  the  cattle  as  fatted  for 
l?eef,  although  iu  that  case  I  should  lean  to  the( 
farmer  who  presented  well  fatted  beef  at  the 
least  expense.  1  have  thought  it  better  lo  have 
rather  small  enclosures  of  grass  for  calves,  and 
change  them  every  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
the  feed  should  he  short  or  the  flies  so  trouble- 
some as  to  prevent  their  eating  in  the  day  time, 
feed  with  a  quart  of  wheat    bran   or    three   pints 


per  day — if  no  bran,  a  pint  of  Indian  meal — some 
crusts  of  bread  occasionally  of  which  they  soon 
become  fond.  I  am  fully  of  opinion  calves 
should  be  so  fed  as  to  keep  them  in  a  growing 
state,but  never  gorged,  or  pampered.  It  frequent- 
ly occurs  that  they  require  a  very  small  plcee  of 
their  tail  cut  off;  the  necessity  is  ascertained  by 
pulling  the  tail,  and  if  the  bones  arc  loose  and 
the  skin  spongy,  cutting  is  necessary,  they  are  what 
farmers  term  <ai7  siVA:.  They  should  be  ))rovided 
with  salt  to  lick  wheiitbey  jilease.  I  use  the  crude 
lump  salt  from  Liverpool  ;  my  cattle  of  every 
description  lick  it  freely.  It  is  economy  to  use  it, 
and  I  think  it  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  white  and  granulated  salt  that  is  more  expen- 
sive— you  can  see  some  of  it  at  my  farm  in  Bye- 
field.  ■ 

The  age  at  which  they  should  have  their  first 
calf  does  not  appear  to  be  settled,  as  I  find  farm- 
ers disagree,  some  preferring  two  years  old  past, 
or  the  month  of  Jime  succeeding  the  spring  when 
they  were  two  years  old,  others  three  years  oil 
past — I  am  rather  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter 
age,  unless  the  calf  grows  rapidly  and  has  attain- 
ed great  size,  and  may  be  con.sidered  a  forward 
animal,  never  allow  a  heifer  to  calve  till  June, 
the  very  last  of  the  month  is  preferable ;  they  will 
then  have  a  flow  of  nutritious  grass  feed,  which 
will  swell  the  uilder,  give  health  and  strength,  and 
unless  a  violent  and  cold  rain  storm  no  injury 
arises  from  calving  in  the  pastures. — I  have 
thought  it  best  to  use  bows,  straps  or  stanchions,  to 
tie  them  up  as  it  is  termed  ;  the  first  fall  they  are 
brought  to  the  barn,  I  have  had  practised,  (and  my 
father  before  nie  who  was  remarkably  fond  of 
them,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  their  qualities) 
handling  the  udder  almost  every  morning,  when 
tied  up,  feeling  the  teats,  anH,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  make  believe  milking,  if  done  gently,  it  will 
save  trouble,  which  freipiently  happens  with  Heif- 
ers with  the  first  calf — 1  think  I  have  known 
several  spoiled  for  want  of  this  attention,  and 
were  of  no  value  as  milch  cows — requiring  their 
legs  tied,  and  were  not  inilked  well,  becoming  the 
terror  of  female  and  finally  of  male  milkers. 

I  believe  you  will  think  full  enough  has  been 
wiitten  on  this  subject,  and  that  I  may  as  well 
proceed  to  answer  your  inquiry  resjiecting  Mrs 
Grifiith's  Hive — I  have  never  used  one,  but  1  have 
no  doubt  the  manner  of  securing  the  bottom  is  a 
great  improvement,  as  the  eggs  lodged  by  the  Bee 
moth  can  be  daily  cleared  off;  the  suspending 
the  Hive  I  think  an  iinprovement,  as  it  will  only 
permit  the  assailant  moth  to  attempt  entrance  at 
the  threshold,  and  Bees  know  them  as  an  enemy, 
and  will  repulse  them  wlien  they  do  not  steal  in 
at  the  hack  door.  As  to  the  top,  when  you  are  in- 
formed that  I  now  have  all  the  Hives  and  glasses 
as  described  in  Wildman's  pamphlet,  filled  with 
honey,  and  can  hardly  admit  IMrs  Griffith's  an  im- 
provement, you  will,  I  thiidc,  readily  bear  me  out 
in  my  opinion.  GORHAIVl  PARSONS, 


INSECT  ARCHITECTURE. 

Concluded  from  page  60. 

The  Ant-Lion. — The  observations  of  the  conti- 
nental naturalists  have  made  known  to  us  a  pitfall  con- 
structed by  an  insect  the  details  of  whose  operations 
are  exceedingly  curious — we  refer  to  the  grub  of  j 
the  ant-lion.  Its  habits  require  that  it  should  walk  ! 
backwards,  and  this  is  the  only  species  of  locomo- 
tion which  it  can  perform.  Even  this  sort  of  motion 
It  executes  very  slowly  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
ingenuity  of  their  stratagems,  it  would  fare  but  spar- 
ingly, since  its  chief  food  consists  of  ants,  whose 


activity  and  swifiness  of  foot  would  otherwise  render 
it  impossible  for  it  to  make  a  single  capture.  Nature, 
however,  in  this,  as  in  nearly  every  other  case,  has 
a  compensating  power  to  the  individual  animal,  to 
balance  its  privations.  The  ant-lion  is  slow — but 
it  is  extremely  sagacious;  —  it  cannot  follow  its 
prey,  but  it  can  entrap  it. 

The  snare  which  the  grub  of  the  ant-lion  employs 
consists  of  a  funnel-shaped  excavation  formed  in  loose 
sand,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies  in  wait  for  the 
ants  that  chance  to  stumble  over  the  margin,  and 
cannot,  from  the  loosenets  of  the  walls,  gain  a  suf- 
ficient footing  to  eifect  their  escape.  When  the 
pitfall  is  intended  to  be  small,  it  only  thrusts  its 
body  backwards  into  the  sand  as  it  can,  throwing  out 
at  intervals  the  particles  which  fall  in  upon  it,  till  it 
is  rendered  of  the  requisite  depth. 

By  shutting  up  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  box  with 
loose  sand,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  construct- 
inor  its  trap  of  various  dimensions,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  it  intends  to  make  one  of  considerable  diam- 
eter, it  proceeds  as  methodically  as  the  most  skilful 
architect  or  engineer  amongst  ourselves.  It  first 
examines  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  suffi- 
ciently dry  and  fine  for  its  purpose,  and  if  so,  it 
begins  by  tracing  out  a  circle,  where  the  rnouth  of 
its  funnel  trap  is  intended  to  be.  Having  thus  mark- 
ed tlie  limits  of  its  pit,  it  proceeds  to  scoop  out  the 
interior.  Getting  within  the  circle,  and  using  one  of 
its  legs  as  a  shovel,  it  places  therewith  a  load  of  sand 
on  the  flat  part  of  its  head,  and  it  throws  the  whole 
with  a;erk  some  inches  beyond  the  circle.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  it  only  uses  one  leg  in  this  opera- 
tion— the  one,  namely,  which  is  nearest  the  centre 
of  tlie  circle.  Where  it  to  employ  the  others  in 
digging  away  the  sand,  it  would  encroach  upon  the 
regularity  of  its  plan.  Working  with  great  indus- 
try ami  adroitness  in  the  manner  we  have  just  descri- 
bed, il  quickly  makes  the  round  of  its  circle,  and  as 
it  works  backwards  it  soon  arrives  at  the  point 
where  it  had  commenced.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  from  this  point  in  the  same  direction  as 
be/ore,  it  wheels  about  and  works  around  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  in  this  way  it  avoids  throwing 
all  the  fatigue  of  the  labour  on  one  leg,  alternating 
them  every  round  of  the  circle. 

Were  there  nothing  to  scoop  out  but  sand  or  loose 
earth  the  little  engineer  woidd  have  only  to  repeat 
the  operations  we  have  described,  till  it  had  com- 
pleted the  whole.  But  it  frequently  happens  in  the 
course  of  its  labours,  sometimes  even  when  they  are 
near  a  close,  that  it  will  meet  with  a  stone  of  some 
size  which  would,  if  suflcred  to  remain,  injure  mate- 
rially the  perfection  ot  its  trap.  But  such  obstacles 
as  this  do  not  prevent  the  insect  from  proceeding: 
on  the  contrary,  it  redoubles  its  assiduity  to  remove 
the  obstruction,  as  M.  Bonnet  repeatedly  witnessed. 
If  the  stone  be  small,  it  can  manage  to  jerk  it  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sand  ;  but  when  it  is  two  or 
three  times  larger  and  heavier  than  its  own  body, 
it  must  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  removal. 
The  larger  stones  it  usually  leaves  till  the  last,  and 
when  it  has  removed  all  the  sand  which  it  intends, 
it  then  proceeds  to  try  what  it  can  do  with  the  less 
manageable  obstacles.  For  this  purpose,  it  crawls 
backwards  to  the  place  where  a  stone  may  be,  and 
thrusting  its  tail  under  it,  is  at  great  pains  to  get  it 
properly  balanced  on  its  back,  by  an  alternate  motion 
of  the  rings  composing  its  body.  When  it  has 
succeeded  in  adjusting  the  stone,  it  crawls  up  the 
side  of  the  pit  with  great  care  and  deposits  its  burden 
on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  Sliould  the  stone  happen 
to  be  round,  the  balance  can  be  kept  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  as  it  has  to  travel  with  its  load 
upon  a  slope  of  loose  sand  w  hich  is  ready  to  give  way 
at  every  step  ;  and  often  when  the  insect  has  carried 
it  to  the  very  brink  it  rolls  off  its  back  and  tumbles 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  accident,  so  far 
from  discouraging  the  ant-lion,  only  stimuates  it  to, 
more  persevering  efforts.  Bonnet  observed  it  renewr 
these  attempts  to  dislodge  a  stone,  five  or  si.\  times. 
It  is  only  when  it  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed, that  it  abandons  the  design  and  commences 
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another  pit  in  a  fresh  situation.  VVIien  it  succeeds 
in  getting  a  stone  beyond  the  line  ot"  its  circle,  it  is 
not  contented  uitli  letting  it  rest  there;  but  to  pre- 
vent it  from  again  rolling  in,  it  goes  on  to  push  it  to 
a  considerable  distance. 

The  pitfall,  when  finished,  is  usually  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  abouttwo  inches  deep, 
and  gradually  contracting  into  a  point  in  the  manner 
of  a  cone  or  funnel.  In  the  bottom  of  this  pit  the 
ant-lion  stations  itself  to  watch  for  its  prey.  Should 
an  ant  or  any  other  insect  wander  within  the  verge 
of  the  funnel,  it  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  dislodge  and  roll 
down  some  particles  of  sand,  which  will  give  notice 
to  the  ant-lion  below  to  be  on  the  alert,  fn  order  to 
secure  the  prey,  Reaumur,  Bonnet,  and  others  have 
observed  the  ingenious  insect  throw  up  showers  of 
sand  by  jerking  it  from  his  head  in  quick  succession, 
till  the  luckless  ant  is  precipitated  within  reach  of 
the  jaws  of  its  concealed  enemy.  It  feeds  only  on 
the  blood  or  juice  of  insects;  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
extracted  these,  it  tosses  the  dry  carcase  out  of  its 
den.  Its  next  care  is  to  mount  the  sides  of  the  pitfall 
and  repair  any  damage  it  may  have  suffered ;  and 
when  this  is  accomplished,  it  again  buries .  itself 
among  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  leaving  nothing  but 
its  jaws  above  the  surface,  ready  to  seize  the  next 
victim. 

The  ant-lion  is  carnivorous,  but  he  has  not  the 
quickness  of  the  spider,  nor  can  he  spread  a  net  over 
a  large  surface,  and  i^uc  from  his  citadel  to  seize  a 
victim  which  he  has  caught  in  his  outworks.  He  is 
therefore  taught  to  dig  a  trap,  where  he  sits,  like  the 
unwieldy  giants  of  fable,  waiting  for  some  feeble  one 
to  cross  his  path-  How  laborious  and  patient  are  his 
operations — how  uncertain  the  chances  of  success! 
Yet  he  never  shrinks  from  them,  because  his  instinct 
tells  him  that  by  these  contrivances  alone  can  he 
preserve  his  own  existence,  and  continue  that  of  his 
species. 

Abstinence  and  fasting  are  recommended  as  ne- 
cessary to  mental  perfection  ;  but  facts — strong  facts 
— stare  this  opinion  in  the  face.  Dr  Paley — to  begin 
with  a  high  authority — was  a  divine  of  a  largfi  '  ca- 
pacity ;'  he  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  what  was  more, 
he  liked  his  plate  well  filled.  A  leg  of  lamb  served 
him  merely  for  a  collation,  and  he  was  wont  when 
alone,  to  sit  down  to  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Mr  Best, 
out  of  delicacy  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  has  pass- 
ed over  this  failing — as  he  thinks  it — somewhat 
lightly,  but  he  admits  the  Doctor's  partiality  to  a 
well  filled  larder. 

Dr  Johnson  was  another  example  of  high  mental  en- 
dowments being  associated  with  a  decided  love  of 
good  eating.  Though  his  manner  of  helping  himself 
was  somewhat  boorish,  he  could  notconceal  his  anger 
at  the  prospect  of  scanty  provender.  After  leaving 
the  table  of  a  friend,  Boswell  was  loud  in  praise  of 
•the  dinner  they  had  just  been  discussing.  The 
dishes  he  said,  were  numerous,  the  wine  good,  the 
pastry  excellent.  'Sir' said  the  great  moralist,  'the 
dinner  was  well  enough,  but  nothing  to  invite  a  man 
to.'  When  in  Wales,  his  hostess  treated  him,  early 
in  the  season,  to  peas,  to  which  the  Doctor  paid  a 
somewhat  greedy  attention.  '  Do  you  like  the  peas. 
Sir?'  she  inquired.  'Madam' he  replied,  'they  are 
very  good  for  hogs.'  '  So  I  perceive',  retorted  the  lady, 
'you  feed  heartily  on  them.' 

Mr  Fo.x  aflfords  another  instance  of  a  large  capac- 
ity in  a  double  sense ;  and  poor  Sheridan  was  not 
wont  to  scatter  about  '  wit  and  wisdom  at  will,"  ex- 
cept after  a  good  dinner.  Dr  Adam  Smith,  though 
generally  abstracted,  was  fond  of  lump  sugar  and 
roast  beef;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Hutton's  partiality  to  curious  '  morsels.'  To  show 
his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to  prove  that 
excellent  and  available  food  was  neglected,  he  invit- 
ed a  scientific  friend  to  a  feast  of  snails.  The  animals 
were  dressed,  peppered,  salted,  and  served  up.  The 
great  mathematician  took  one,  his  friend  took  an- 
other; they  tasted,  looked  at  each  other,  and  paused. 
'  Very   green,'   said  one  ;  '  d d  green,'  said  the 


other,  and  both  started  up  from  the  table,  leaving  the 
dressed  snails  uwconsume A.— Liverpool  paper. 

BURNS  AND   SCALDS. 

It  is  a  principal  object  to  prevent  the  blister  from 
breaking,  as  a  considerable  discharge  might  be  the 
consequence,  and  danger  apprehended.  Sir  James 
Karl  and  other  eminent  practitioners,  recommend 
the  use  of  cold  water,  even  ice ;  but  Mr  Abernethy  is 
of  a  different  opinion.  Mr  A.  recommends  the  use 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  basilicon  ;  to  give 
the  patient  a  little  warm  wine,  and  a  few  drops  of 
opium,  and  afterwards  to  place  him  in  a  warm  bed. 
'  ivccollect,  however,  (says  Mr  Abernethy,)  that  this 
stimulating  plan  ot  treatment  is  not  to  be  continued 
after  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature  is  restored.' 
The  following  has  been  in  use,  for  a  length  of  time,  in 
St  Thomas'  Hospital : 

Take  of  olive  oil,  three  ounces;  lime  water  four 
ounces.  This  may  be  placed  over  the  affected  part 
with  a  feather  or  camel's  hair  pencil. 

In  order  that  the  most  correct  treatment  for  burns 
and  scalds  should  be  known,  Mr  Abernethy  lately 
recommends  his  pupils  to  dip  two  of  their  fingers  in 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  be  fairly  scalded ;  then 
take  them  out,  put  one  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
and  dress  the  other  with  the  turpentine  and  basilicon. 
'  I  do  not  want  to  try,  (remarked  Mr  A.)  I  have 
decided  already,  and  therefore  have  no  occasion  to 
scald  my  fingers.' — Book  of  Health. 

CUTS. 
All  that  is  required  to  be  done  for  a  trifling  cut,  is 
to  wash  away  the  blood  and  dirt  with  a  sponge  and 
cold  water,  bring  the  edges  of  the  jvound  as  close 
together  as  possible,  and  then  put  on  a  piece  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  ^strapping.)  If  the  wound  be  large,  a 
space  should  be  left  between  each  slip  of  plaster. 
The  plasters  should  remain  for  several  days,  to  give 
time  for  the  wound  to  unite ;  when  the  pain  is  great, 
or  inflammation  be  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  little  opening  medicine.  The  bleeding  may 
usually  be  stopped  by  pressure  ;  but  the  application 
of  a  cobweb  scarcely  ever  fails. — lb. 


Land  has  recently  been  sold  at  Chilicothe  at  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  dollars  a  foot.  The  Sciota 
Gazette  states,  that  a  market  house  has  been  erected 
this  year,270feet  long,  and  equal  to  any  on  the  At- 
lantic. This  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
canal. 

A  Rattlesnake  was  killed  on  Oak  Hill,  in  William- 
stown,  in  the  rye-field  of  G.  T.  Bulkley,  Esq.  He 
measured  five  feet  three  inches  in  length,  nine  inches 
in  circumference,  had  fourteen  rattles,  and  weighed 
seven  pounds  and  three  ounces.  A  full-grown  rabbit 
was  found  in  his  stomach. 


The  almost  incredible  fact  is  stated,  that  the  in- 
crease of  productive  power  through  the  aid  of  steam 
and  improved  mechanism,  with  other  scientific  appli- 
ances, during  the  last  forty  years,  is  equal  to  the 
additional  supply  of  labor  of  Six  Hundred  Millions  of 
Men.  

The  method  by  which  females  in  Peru  are  accus- 
tomed to  mount  en  croupe  behind  a  horseman,  proves 
the  extreme  gentleness  of  the  animal.  A  knot  is  tied 
in  the  horse's  tail ;  into  this  the  foot  is  introduced  as 
into  a  stirrup;  the  female  then  gives  one  hand  to  the 
rider,  and  is  by  him  assisted  into  her  place  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  which,  habituated  to  this  contri- 
vance, never  thinks  ofresenting  the  indignity. 


A  poor  man  who  resolved  to  be  honest  till  want 
became  too  strong  for  his  resolution,  is  thus  made  to 
describe  thedifficulty  of  finding  employment  in  Paris. 

I  went  to  the  scavenger,  and  offered  myself  as  a 
sweeper,  raker  of  kennels,  hut  there  was  no  room 
for  me  ;  no  work  however  dirty,  that  I  have  not  so- 
licited, sued  for.  I  learned  that  there  was  a  white 
lead  manufactory  atClichy,  where  the  workmen  died 
like  flies. — Well,  to  get  admission  there,  they  asked 


mo  for  certificates.  In  the  same  way  at  the  looking- 
glass  manufactory,  to  be  qualified  to  poison  one's  self 
by  the  vapor  of  mercury  you  must  have  protoctives. 
They  told  me  I  might  get  employment  on  the  port 
as  a  ship  breaker,  or  on  the  canal  wheeling  the  bar- 
rows, but  I  did  not  succeed  better  than  any  where 
else.  They  told  me  that  the  executioner  of  Versailles 
wanted  an  assistant,  but  rather  than  mount  in  that 
way  I  would  scrape  the  puddles,  and  there  were  more 
than  three  hundred  applicants  for  the  situation. 

The  N.  Y.  Courier  says — 13  baskets  of  water  were 
brought  into  that  city  from  Bordeaux.  They  were 
a  part  of  a  lot  of  anniseed,  but  the  exporter  falling 
short  of  the  article,  filled  the  bottles  in  the  thirteen 
baskets  with  water.  There  was  no  seizure  on  the 
part  of  the  Collector. 

Dyspepsia  Bread. — -The  American  Farmer  pub- 
lishes the  following  recipe  for  making  bread,  which 
has  proved  highly  salutary  to  persons  afflicted  with 
that  complaint,  viz, — 

3  quarts  unbolted  wheat  meal,  1  do  soft  water, 
warm,  but  not  hot,  1  gill  fresh  yeast,  1  do  molasses, 
or  not,  as  may  suit  the  taste,  1  tea  spoonful  of  sal- 
eratus. 

This  will  make  two  loaves,  and  should  remain  in 
the  oven  at  least  one  hour ;  and  when  taken  out 
placed  where  they  will  cool  gradually.  Dyspepsia 
crackers  can  be  made  with  unbolted  flour,  water 
and  salcratus,  that  will  be  much  esteemed,  and  found 
very  convenient  for  travelling. 

TO    PREVENT    HORSES    BEING    TEASED    BY    FLIES. 

Take  two  or  three  small  liandluls  of  walnut 
leaves,  upon  which,  pour  two  or  three  (juiuts  of 
cold  water,  let  it  infuse  one  night,  and  pour  the 
whole  next  morning  into  a  kettle,  un<l  let  it  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour: — when  coM  it  will  bo  fit  for 
use.  No  more  is  required  than  to  moisten  a  sponge, 
and  before  the  horse  goes  out  of  the  stable,  let 
those  parts  which  are  most  irritable  be  smeared 
over  with  the  liquor,  viz.  between  and  upon  the 
ears,  the  necU,  the  flank,  &c.  Not  only  the  lady 
or  gentleman  who  rides  out  forjileasuie,  will  derive 
benefit  from  the  walnut  leaves  thus  prepared,  but 
the  coachman,  the  wagoner,  and  all  others  who 
use  horses  during  the  hot  months. — Farmers''  J?Ci 
ceipt  Book. 

Capillary  Attraction. — A  weight  being  suspend- 
ed by  a  dry  rope  will  be  drawn  upwards  through 
a  considerable  height,  if  the  rope  be  moistened 
with  a  wet  sponge.  The  attr.action  of  the  parti- 
cles composing  the  rope  for  the  water  is,  in  this 
case,  so  powerful,  that  the  tension  produced  by 
several  hundred  weight  cannot  expel  them. 


The  whole  number  of  Tax  Bills  issued  in  Bos- 
ton in  1829,  was  13,353,  of  which  5851  were  for 
Poll  Tax  only — 5243  jiersons  paid  over  $1  50, 
(poll  tax)  andunder  21  —  924  from  #21  to  40.  In 
Boston,  the  education  of  children,  the  probate  of 
wills,  and  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  are  at  the  public  expense.  By  the  erec- 
tion of  reservoirs,  fences  and  out  houses  arc  not 
now  demolished  at  fires  as  formerly.  An  alarm 
of  fire  in  a  man's  neighborhood  used  to  cost  him 
.$30  or  40  in  fences. 


The  Philadelphia  Ga/.ette  recommends,  to  re- 
store the  beauty  of  brick  buildiiig.'i,  washing  them 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with 
much    water — other    acids  will    produce  the  like 

eflect. 

It  is  stated  in  a  Quebec  pajier  of  the  17th,  that 
upwards  of  17,000  emigrants  have  already  arrived 
at  that  port  from  Europe. 
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SILK. 

Mr  FE3SErfDEN — There  can  no  longer  remain 
a  doubt,  that  the  culture  of  Silk  will  beconfie  one 
of  the  most    important   branches  of  uur  national 


Leaving  for  liome  coirsuniplion 
While  the  export  of  the    materials 

for  bread,  during  the  same  period 

amounted  to  only 

So  that  it  required 


$7,189,102 


5,414,665 


1,774,437 


industry  ;  and  like  that  of  Cotton,  combine  in  its  beyond  all  our  supplies  of  flour,  meal  and  corn 
favor,  the  triple  interests  of  agriculture,  manufac-  to  pay  fur  the  siugle  article  of  silk  worn  in  tin 
tures,  and   commerce.      As  a  product  of  the   soil,  I  country  ; — 


it  may  even  claim  precpileiice  over  that  great  sta- 
ple, from  the  universality  of  its  adaptation  to  all 
thu  various  climates  embraced  within  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States.  Experiments  sufficiently 
numerous  have  been  made,  to  establish  this  fact 
beyond  all  question  ;  and  a  zeal  has  been  exhibit- 
ed in  their  ))rosccution  and  for  their  extension, 
evincive  of  the  deep  interest  which  exists  in  favor 
of  this  culture. 

The  national  government  has  deemed  it  wor- 
tiiy  of  direct  patronage,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  by  Congress,  to  ditTuse  intelligence,  incite 
inquiry,  and  encourage  its  prosecution.  Many  of 
our  moat  distinguished  statt^snjen,  and  legislators, 
have  ardently  cooperated,  with  the  intelligent  far- 
mer and  enterprising  manufacturer,  in  the  same 
honorable  career.  Several  useful  books  of  in- 
struction, on  the  rearing  of  midberry  trees  and 
silk  worms,  have  been  published  within  the  last 
ihre '.years;  and  numerous  nurseries  and  planta- 
tions, of  the  liirmer,  have  already  been  established. 
In  the  last  number  of  Professor  Silliman's  just- 
ly celebrated  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  is  an 
interesting  article  on  these  subjects,  in  which  the 
recent  works  of  Dnponceau,  Pascalis,  and  Ho- 
mergiie,  on  the  culture  of  sill;,  are  honorably  men- 
tioned. 

The  high  estimation,  in  which  P.  S.  Dnpon- 
ceau, Esq.  and  Dr  Felix  Pascalis  are  held,  for 
their  scientific  attainments  and  conspicuous  ser- 
vices in  the  republic  of  letters,  will  not  more  en- 
dear them  to  their  fellow  citizens,  than  their 
commendable  efforts  to  subserve  their  country,  as 
patrons  of  rural  economy.  Mr  Duponceaii,  the 
patriarch  of  silk-cnlture,  in  the  United  States,  has 
long  devoted  the  energies  of  his  great  mind  to 
its  sifccessful  introduction  ;  and  Dr  Pascalis  has 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  benedictions  of  his 
countrymen.  Not  satisfied  with  the  pronndga- 
tion  of  theoretical  intelligence,  he  has  introduced, 
from  Franco,  a  new  and  most  valuable  species  of 
the  mulberry, — the  Morus  Mullicaulis,  whicli  is 
represented  as  possessing  such  decided  superior- 
ity over  all  others,  as  to  be  speedily  substituted 
fcr  them  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

Finding  a  detailed  accomit,  by  M.  Perrottet,  of 
this  invaluable  tree,  in  one  of  the  late  numbers 
of  the  Annales  Da  Fromont,  I  send  you  a  trans- 
lation for  the  Farmer. 

Mr  Perrottet  returned,  about  nine  years  since, 
from  a  botanic  excursion  round  the  world,  in  a 
national  vessel,  and  anion;>-  a  vast  collection  of 
seeds  nrd  plants,  was  this  Chinese  nndberry  tree, 
which  has  bc;n  rapidly  disseminated  throughout 
France  and  other  parts  of  Emopp,  and  will  soon 
be  acclimateii  in  this  country. 

By  a  report,  made  in  Congress  last  March,  it 
appears,  that  American  silk  is  superior  to  that  of 
all  other  countries,  as  eight  pounds  of  cocoous 
produce  one  of  raw  silk,  which  requires  twelve 
pounds  of  Italian  or  French  cocoons ; 

That  in  the  year  1828  the  silk  imported  into 
this  country  amounted  to  $8,463,563 

Of  which  was  exported  but  1,274,461 


And  that  silk  may,  in  a  few  years,  become  an 
important  article  of  export  ii'om  this  country,  for 
even  France, although  she  raises  a  vast  quantity  of 
silk,  annually  imports  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  how  deep  an 
interest  is  involved  in  the  culture  of  silk,  and 
how  much  it  may  contribute  to  individual  and 
national  prosperity. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
l-rinley  Place   norbiuy,     (        H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 
.August  Itn,  loJU.      J 

EXTRACT  NO.   XX. 

le    Annalea  De  Fromont. 

Remarks  on  the  Culture  and  Uses  of  the  Many-stalked 
Mulberry,  (Morus  Multicaulis.)— 2^/  M.  Ferrottel, 
Agricultural  Botanist  and  Traveller  of  the  Marine 
and  Colonies. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis,  which  we  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  Annales  de  la  Societie  Linne- 
enne  de  Paris  for  1824,  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  China,  from  whence  it 
has  been  disseminated  throughout  the  low  plains 
near  the  sea  shore.  ■  It  is  believed  that  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  all  parts  of  that  vast  empire,  where  the 
education  of  silk-worms  is  an  object  of  commer 
cial  importance.  It  was  introduced  into  Manilla 
and  all  the  islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  fron 
Canton,  where  it  was  only  cultivated  for  orna^ 
menting  gardens.  The  Chinese  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  this  introduction,  who,  in  cniigra 
ting  from  their  country,  have,  from  motives  of 
industry,  endeavored  to  multiply  it,  that  they 
might  render  it  useful  to  them,  in  the  now 
country  of  their  adoption. 

In  August,  1821,  we  brought  it  from  Manilla, 
the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  first  in 
troduced  it  into  the  Isle  of  Bomhon  and  from 
thence  into  Cayenne  ami  Fiance.  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  sent  from  Cayenne  to  Martinique, 
and  from  France  to  Guadaloupe  and  also  to  Sene- 
gal, where  it  has  been  considerably  multiplied. 

The  characters  which  essentially  distinguish 
this  Mulberry  from  its  congeners,  arc  those  which 
result,  1st,  from  the  remarkable  property,  whici 
its  roots  possess,  of  throwing  up  numerous  small 
flexible  stalks  without  forming  a  principle  trunk  ; 
2d,  from  the  great  length,  which  these  stalks  as- 
sume, in  a  very  short  time;  3d,  from  the  remark- 
able development  which  the  thin,  tender  and  soft 
leaves  speedily  acquire,  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  thev  are  renewed.  Their  length  is  often 
eight  inchi'S,  and  their  width  about  six.  They 
are  peliolate,  cordate,  accuminate,  dentate  towards 
their  summit,  marked  with  nerv«s  and  appear 
curled  on  the  surface  ;  4th,  and  lastly,  from  the 
extraordinary  facility,  with  which  the  stalks  and 
young  branches  strike  root,  as  cuttings,  without 
particular  care,  even  before  they  have  acquired  a 
complete  ligneous  consistence. — This  last  proper 
ty  appears  to  us,  evidently,  to  be  caused  by  the  nu- 
merous whitish  lentula;  with  which  the  stalks  and 
branches  are  covered  ;  a  very  apparent  cha-iacter- 
istic,  and  which  seems  to  us,  to  offer  a  certain 
means  of  indentifying  our  species,    independently 


of  those,  Vv'hich  we  have  enumerated.     The  fioral 
organization  of  this  mulberry  is  as  follows. 

Each  male  flower  has  a  calix  of  four  concave, 
oval  membranous  leaflets  ;  four  stamens,  with 
filaments  accompanied  vyiih  a  tiidentatc  appen- 
dage ;  the  anthers  sagittate  and  bilocular. 

Each  female  flower  has  an  ovary  terminated  by 
two  divergent  styles  ;  the  ovary  is  unilocular,  con- 
taining a  single  pendant  seeil,  which  is  frequently 
blasted,  or  imperfect. 

Among  the  number  of  mtdberries,  now  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinese,  for  the  education  of  silk 
worms,  the  Morus  Multicaulis  appears  to  be  the 
most  esteemed  of  all,  not  only  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  propagated  and  grows,  but  still 
more  from  the  essentially  nutritive  property  which 
the  leaves  possess.  We  liave  been  enabled  to 
verify  this  important  fact  during  the  five  years 
which  we  passed  at  Senegal.  Our  observations 
tend  tn  prove,  that  when  this  f-pecies  shall  be 
sufficiently  multiplied  in  Euro])e,  a  preference 
will  be  given  to  it,  for  the  education  of  silk  worms, 
over  the  white  mulberry  [Morns  Alba]  which  is 
now  generally  etnployed.  We  will  make  siic- 
cessivel}'  known,  the  resuh  of  the  ex|)criments 
which  we  have  tried  at  Senegal,  on  the  education 
of  silk  worms,  nourished  wi»h  leaves  of  our  spe- 
cies, and  the  causes,  which  appeared  to  us,  ad- 
verse to  the  complete  development  of  the  co- 
coons under  the  scorching  climate  of  that  African 
region. 

In  the  garden  of  the  establishment  placed  un- 
der our  direction,  we  had  a  certain  number  of  the 
Morus  midticaulis,  which,  being  j)roperly  watered 
produced  very  beautiful  tnfis  of  flexible  stalks, 
but  whhout  assuming,  however,  a  very  great  devel- 
opment, but  whose  long  branches,  loaded  with 
numerous  leaves  bent  imder  their  weight,  and 
trai!e;l  even  upon  the  ground.  April,  1828,  there 
was' sent  to  us,  from  the  establishment  at  Richard 
Tol,  a  small  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk 
worm,  which  the  colonial  government  had  re- 
ceived from  France.  Placed  upon  a  tabic,  in  an 
airy  apartment,  these  eggs  generally  hatched 
and  gave  birth  to  a  certain  number  of  well  form- 
ed worms.  We  distributed  among  them,  the 
young  tender  leaves,  collected  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches  of  our  mullicrry  ;  they  de- 
layed not  to  eat  then;  with  great  avidity.  But  few 
were  given  them  at  a  lime,  and  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  leaves  wither  from  tl.e  action  of  the  air, 
which  was  almost  absolatdy  dry.  Larger  leaves 
which  were  more  perfectly  ileveloped,  were  suc- 
cessively given  to  them  in  proportion  and  in  quan- 
tity, as  they  iiicrca^ui  in  ^i/.c.  The  worms  cat 
with  the  same  avidity,  without  any  previous  i>rej)- 
aration.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  more, 
our  worms  thus  nourished,  had  acquired  a  devel- 
opment, very  satL-iilu-tor. ,  Hjr  the  country,  and 
delayed  not  to  form  their  c  icooiis,  which,  in 
truth,  appeared  to  us,  less  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  same  species  born  in   Europe. 

The  difference  of  size  between  these  seemed 
evidently  to  be  the  result  of  the  physical  causes 
of  the  climate,  rather  than  that  of  the  food. 

A  few  days  later  the  moth  appeared,  in  a  very 
good  form,  and  exhibited  characters  of  a  strong 
constitution.  Our  location  was  very  bad  for  the 
education  of  this  species  of  insect,  and  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  obstacles,  which  pre- 
vented its  perfect  copulation,  nevertheless  some 
eggs  were  produced,  vyhich  appeared  to  us  beauti- 
ful and  well  organized,  but  they   did  not  hatch, 
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which  was  iilso  attrilnitpJ  to  the  exrossivc  dryness 
of  the  air,  which  produced  a  kind  of  conipression, 
and  deprived  them  of  the  faculty  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Like  attempts  have  several  times  been  made  in 
other  parts  of  Senegal  and  particularly  at  Rich- 
ard-Tol,  which  have  not  'ocen  crowned  with  more 
favorable  results  . 

The  cocoons  produced  by  these  various  ex- 
periments, were  of  different  size.i,  according  to 
the  period  when  they  were  developed.  Some- 
times, they  have  been  equal  in  weight  to  these 
produced  in  Europe  ;  the  silk  did  not  yield  in 
beauty,  to  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  an  unequiv- 
ncal  proof  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  INlorus  Mul- 
tieaulis,   for  feeding  silk  worms. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  persons  in  Prance,  who 
now  possess  a  number  of  these  mulberries,  should 
nakc  comparative  experiments  with  their  leaves, 
md  of  those  of  the  Morus  ^iJiba,  for  the  education 
i{  silk  worms.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  will 
je  generally  preferred.* 

Besides  the  advantages  which  we  have  above 
lamed,  we  may  still  add,  that  they  are  admirably 
•alo'jlated  for  forming  regular  plantations  ;  that 
hey  can  be  placed  very"  near  without  an  injurl- 
>us  effect;  and  by  hea(!ing  down  the  stalks,  an- 
lually,  near  the  ground,  a  rich  vegetation  is  pro- 
luced  with  a  complete  dovelopmeut  of  vigorous 
(ranches  and  leaves  ;  and  finally,  it  is  easy  to 
oultiply  them  by  thousands,  from  the,  roots,  in 
he  course  of  a  year,  and  to  form  vast  and  reg- 
ilar  plantations  of  them  the  second.  But  a  few 
ears,  then,  are  sufficient  to  obtain  considerable 
(elds  in  full  vigor,  sufficient  to  support  an  im- 
nense  quantity  of  silk  worms,  and  that  with  the 
reatest  facility,  as  they  are  reproduced  in  a  man- 
ler,  almost  indefinite. 

Besides,  this  mulberry  braves  the  most  rigar. 
lis   winters.      We    saw   on  our  arrival  at  Havre, 

0  July  last,  in  the  field  of  M.  A.  Eyries,  plants, 
vhich  had  endured,  in  the  open  ground,  the 
/inter  of  1828,  and  which  appeared  vigorous  and 
eautiful. 

Tliis  species  will  be  readily  acclimated  in  Eu- 
»pe,  because  it  originated  from  an  analogous  re- 
iion,  as  to  climate,  to  that  which  we  inhabit.  It 
ippears  not  to  suffer  from  the  excessive  cold  of 
Qe  northern,  or  the  intense  heat  of  the  intertropi- 
lal  regions,  for  the  plants  deposited  in  the  gardens 
If  the  Government  at  Cayenne,  acquired,  in  the 
ipace  of  eight  months,  a  truly  remarkable  dnvcl- 
ipment,  and  at  the  time  of  our  departure  from 
hat  colony,  in  June,  1321,  they  were  clothed 
rfth  leaves  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Those  also 
rhich  we  cultivated  at  Senegal,  although  .sit- 
ated  under  a  dry  and  scorching  sky,  and  planted 

1  an  ariil  soil,  offered  an  appearance,  sufficiently 
itisfactory  ;  but  they  had  acquired  less  dcvelop- 
iient,  in  all  respects,  than  those  which  have  veg- 
tated  under  the   hnmiil  climate   of  Guiana. 


CULTURE. 

The  many  stalked  mulberry,  generally  accom- 
nioduti's  itself  to  all  kinds  of  soil ;  but  we  have  re- 
marked its  vegetation  was  most  vigorous,  and 
the  produce  of  leaves  most  abundant,  when  plac- 
ed in  a  friable,  light  and  rich  soil.  Its  long  and 
tender  roots  absorb  with  great  avidity  the  nutri- 
tive salts  of  the  earth  ;  and  besides,  its  imper- 
fectly ligneous  branches  being  very  porous,  eqiial- 


These  two  bushes  were  sent  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, in  which  we  were  to  eml)ark,  and  divided 
into  six  parts.  These  were  immediately  placed 
in  two  large  boxes  filled  with  rich,  light  earth. 
The  stalks  were  cut  off,  to  the  height  of  about 
eighteen  inches,  in  order  to  place  them,  more 
commodiously,  in  the  situation  which  had  been 
designated  for  them,  in  the  ship.  The  branches 
answered  for  cuttings  ;  not  any  were  thrown  away  ; 


ly  explains  the  facility  with  which  they    pump  up]  all  were  reduced  into  pieces,  of  from    four  to 


the  humidity  of  the  earth  and  leave  it  dry.  Our 
observations,  in  this  respect,  induce  ns  to  believe, 
that  the  development  of  the  numerous'  branches, 
and  leaves  of  this  shrub  is  accelerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  and  regularity  with 
which  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  humidity.  The 


inches  in  length,  and  put  into  boxes,  filled  with 
light  earth  ;  this  gave  us  two  imndred  and  fifty 
cuttings,  which,  during  the  two  months,  occupied 
in  the  voyage  from  Manilla  to  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, took  root  without  exception.  They  had  even 
filled  the  boxes'  with  numerous  roots,    and  devel- 


form  of  the  leaves  also  varies,  according  to  the  '  oped  branches,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
nature  of  the  soil  ;  they  are  large  and  cordiform  j  in  length.  We  also  remarked,  that  some  of  theiri, 
m  a  rich  soil,  but  small,  eliptical  and  without  the  wiiich  had  been  set  out  without  any  buds  at  the 
heart  shajjcd  indentation,  at  the  base,  in  a  dry  and  ,  base  as  is  generally  done,  and  whose  wood  had 
arid  soil.      The  branches    are  filled  with    fructifi- |  scarcely  a  ligneous  consistence  in  jhis   part,  had 


*  We  learn  that  the  wish  expressed  by  M.  Perrot- 
it  has  been  fulfilled,  in  a  great  degree  on  the  one 
de  by  M.  Delille,  Profesor  at  Montpelier,  and 
a  the  other,  by  M.  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps  at 
'aris. 

The  last  named  gentleman  has  transmitted  to  us 
he  following  note  on  this  subject. 

'From  a  little  experiment,  made  with  the  leaves  of 
lie  Morus  Multicaulis,  an  account  of  which  I  shall 
oon  publish,  they  have  appeared  to  be  at  least  as 
dvantageous,  for  the  nourishment  of  silk  worms,  as 
hose  of  the  common  white  mulberry  ;  and  that  the 
ocoons,  made  by  the  worms,  fed  only  with  leaves 
f'this  species,  are  even  rather  heavier.' 


cation  in  this  last  named  soil,  which  rarely  hap 
pens  in  the  first.  It  appears  expedient,  then, 
that  plantations  of  this  mulberry  should  be  made 
upon  a  humid  rather  than  a  dry  soil,  to  obtain  in 
all  respects  a  satisfactory  result;  for  a  too  great 
quantity  of  water  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
injurious  to  it,  even  when  the  roots  have  been 
<ifien  covered  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  situation 
in  which  the  leaves  are  more  completely  devel- 
oped. Moving  the  earth  between  tho  plants, 
with  the  hoe  and  spade  at  proper  times,  has  an 
excellent  effect  upon  this  shrub  ;  it  facilitates,  in 
a  singular  manner,  the  formation  of  new  rootlets, 
and  consequently  increases  the  number  of  spong- 
lets,  or  absorbing  mouths. 

It  not  being  natural  for  this  mulberry  to  grow 
tall  or  to  form  any  trimk,  properly  so  called,  reg- 
ular plantations  can  be  formed  of  it,  without  diffi- 
culty by  planting  the  shrubs  at  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  feet  from  each  other, — a  space  sufficient 
for  the  extension  of  the  branches,  to  facilitate  the 
culture  and  fjr  collecting  the  leaves.  This  last 
operation  is  so  much  facilitated  by  the  flexibility 
of  the  stalks,  that-a  child  is  sufficient  for  furnish- 
ing the  food,  of  a  large  establishment  of  silk  worms. 

In  order  that  the  developement  of  the  principle 
stalks  may  be  completely  effected,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppress  all  those,  which  do  not  present  the 
aspect  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  which, 
from  their  excessive  numbers  may  be  directly  in- 
jurious to  the  others.  The  stalks  can  also  be  an- 
nually headed  down,  at  will,  to  a  certain  height, 
with  the  view  of  producing  a  new  and  more  vig- 
orous vegetation.  This  method  practised  at  Sen- 
egal, has  generally   i)rod(iced  satisfactory    results. 

We  have  already  remarked,  with  what  singu- 
lar facility  this  mulberry  can  be  propagated.  In 
fact  it  only  requires  to  insert  a  cutting  a  few  in- 
ches into  the  earth,  and  in  a  short  time  roots  are 
produced,  with  a  considerable  development  of 
yoimg  shoots.  The  numerous  plants,  which  are 
already  disseminated  in  the  divers  climates  of 
Africa,  America,  and  Europe,  have  been  all  pro- 
duced, from  the  two  individuals,  which  we  pro- 
cured at  Manilla. 

The  fortunate  discovery  of  this  precious  shrub 
took  place  in  the  garden  of  a  Chinese  cultivator, 
who,  after  having  informed  us  of  its  properties, 
and  the  important  purpose  for  which  it  was  used 
in  his  own  country,  yielded  to  our  solicitations, 
and  sold  us  two  bushes  for  ten  Spanish  piasters, 
assuring  us,  that  he  had  introduced  it  into  Manil- 
la, where  it  had  been  considerably  extended. 


not  only  developed  roots,  but  several  shoots, 
which  formed  as  many  distinct  stalks.  This  new 
vegetation  appears  to  be  attributaljle  to  the  nu- 
merous lenticula;,  with  which  the  bark  of  the 
shoots  is  covered,  which  confirms  the  opinion, 
which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  these  len- 
ticula; were  endowed  with  a  property  of  produc- 
ing roots  and  buds;  or  that  .some  of  them  may 
exclusively  develope  buds  and  others  roots.  Not 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  this  assertion, 
by  direct  observation,  we  present  it  here  but  as  a 
mere  suspicion. 

We  letY  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  a  part  of  the 
scions,  which  had  taken  root,  with  two  of  the  old 
plants,  detached  from  the  bushes,  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  The  remainder  were  preserved  for 
Cayenne  and  France. 

The  manner  of  making  cuttings  of  this  mul- 
berry is  not  difiicult ;  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  the 
branches  into  pieces  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  at 
most,  and  always  to  leave  on  the  part  destined  to  be 
put  in  the  ground,  good  buds  and  especially  one  at 
the  end  ;  for  although  the  roots  are  fiirmed, 
without  the  aid  of  this  organ,  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  their  development  is  much  tnore  promjit, 
when  the  scions  are  provided  with  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  more  than  one  bud  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  cutting.* 

Prepared  in  this  manner,  tho  cuttings  should  he 
placed  in  a  moist  and  rich  soil,  and  a  shaded  sit- 
uation,— that  is  to  say,  so  covered,  as  to  protect 
them,  for  some  timc-^  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  might  otherwise  occasion  too  great  a  trans- 
piration. It  will  be  beneficial  to  water  them 
slightly,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil 
constantly  refreshed,  without  being  too  wet.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  advantageous,  in  an  European 
climate,  to  cut  the  scions  in  March  and  plant  them 
in  a  warm  bed,  without  being  covered  with  glass, 
but  merely  with  mats.  We  think  t;)i3  method 
will  advance  the  plants  and  render  thnra   stronger 


* 'In  confirmation  of  this  advice,  we  insert  the 
following  observation,  which  M.  Loiseleur-Deslong- 
champs, has  communicated.'  This  shrub  is  not  on- 
ly produced,  in  the  common  mode,  by  cuttings  ;  but 
cuttings  with  a  single  eye,  take  with  facility,  which 
offers  a  great  advantage,  in  rapidily  multiplying  this 
plant.  Cuttings  with  a  single  eye,  which  had  but 
just  been  planted,  when  I  read  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  meeting  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  on  the  I7th, 
of  June,  had  almost  all  made  shoots  18  or  20  inches 
long,  by  the  end  of  October,  and  some  of  them  had 
obtained  a  length  of  3  feet  and  one  of  four. 
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before  winter.  TIjc  iiioveinent  of  the  sap  will  in- 
dicate, the  most  certainly,  the  period  for  making 
cuttings. 

Another  mode  still  easier  of  multiplying  this 
mulberry,  is  by  suckers,  or  layers.  As  it  throws 
up  numerous  stalks,  it  14  only  necessary  to  heap 
up  the  earth  about  them,  to  make  them  produce 
roots  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
laid  down  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  present  an  advan- 
tage in  doing  it,  as  new  stalks  are  formed  at  the 
base  of  those  laid  down,  which  rise  vertically  and 
immediately  replace  them. 
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Quarterly  Revteio — Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston, 
have  just  republished  the  85tli  Number  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  which  contains  articles 
on  the  following  subjects  : — Polynesian  Research- 
es— Conquest  of  Granada — Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro — Egyptian  Hieroglyphics — Travels  in  Pe- 
ru— Evidences  of  Christianity — Politics  of  France 
— Causes  of  Pauperism  in  England — Poor  Laws 
— List  of  New  Publications.  Published  quarterly 
at  $5,00  per  annum. 


•      CUCUMBERS. 

*  Who  shall  decide  when  Doctors  disagree?  ' 

A  popular  periodi(;al  has  lately  condemned  the 
use  of  the  Cucumber  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
quotes  an  adage  directing  to  '  peel  it,  slice  it  down 
into  pieces,  put  vinegar  and  pepper  to  it,  and  then 
— throw  it  away.'  This  wise  saying  has  been  attri- 
buted to  many  other  sages  besides  Dr  Abernethy, 
and  still  cucumbers  are  eaten  by  featherless  bipeds 
wiih  impunity,  and  some  suppose  with  advantage. 
The  medical  gentlemen  who  condemn  the  cu- 
cumber, tell  us  '  the  principal  mischief  produced  by 
thti  use  of  this  fruit,  and  which  has  caused  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  unwholesome  articles  serv 
ed  at  our  tables,  arises  independent  of  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple which  it  is  sup|)0sed  to  contain,  from  its  indi- 
gestibility,  in  other  words  its  insolubility  in  the 
stomach.  In  consequence  of  this  it  is  retained  in 
the  latter  organ  for  a  long  time,  producing  more 
or  less  uneasiness  in  every  instance  ;  and  in  the 
dyspeptic,  the  gouty,  and  those  of  a  nervous  and 
feeble  constitution,  giving  rise  to  violent  pains, 
cramps,  and  other  severe  affections. 

But  other  professors  of  the  healing  art  appear  to 
entertain  opinions  less  hostile  to  tliis  vegetable. 
Dr  Willich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia  asserts  that 
'cucumbers  are  a  salubrious,  cooling  fruit,  and 
may  be  safely  allowed  to  consumptive  patients;  as 
they  sweeten  acrid  humors,  at  the  same  time  are 
gently  la.xative,  but  being  in  a  considerable  degree 
acescent,  and  sometimes  attended  with  flatulency 
and  diarrhoea,  such  effects  may  be  prevented  by 
eating  them  with  moderation  ;  or  with  the  addition 
of  vinegar  and  pepper,  which  counteract  their  na- 
tural coldness.  If  properly  pickled  (without  col- 
-oring  them  with  that  poisonous  metal,  copjjer  ;  or 
rendering  them  too  acrid  with  stimulent  spices,) 
they  are  an  excellent  antiseptic  ;  yet  we  consider 
them  highly  improper,  either  for  children  or  wet- 
iMU'ses.' 

We  shall  not  assume  the  part  of  an  umpire  in 
this  controversy,  but  our  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation give  us  a  decided  bias  in  favor  of  the 
moderate  and  prudent  use  of  the  cucumber  as  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  article  of  aliment. 


AMERICAN  SILK. 

A  gentleman  from  Mansfield,  Con.  informs  us 
that  it  is  computed  that  at  least  four  tons  of  raw 
silk  have  been  raised  in  Connecticut  this  season  ; 
and  that  the  Silk  raised  in  Mansfield  and  the  ail- 
joining  towns  this  year  has  amounted  to  $24,000, 
— all  of  which  has  found  a  ready   sale. 


Jljjricots. — An  elegant  specimen  of  this  fruii 
together  with  buds  for  distribution  among  tb 
members  of  the  Society,  was  shown  by  Hon.  Jon- 
Welles,  liom  a  tree  imported  from  France. 


MASSACHUSETTS   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

FRUITS. 

Saturday,  August  7,  1830. 

Apples. — Early  Red  Mayaut,  by  R.  Manning, 
Esq.  of  Salem.  Red  Juneating,  by  Mr  A.  D. 
Williams.  Early  Williams,  by  the  same.  For 
a  history  of  this  valuable  variety,  see  N.  E.  Farmer, 
No.  2,  vol.  ix  ;  Sopsavine,  by  Mr  Richards,  of 
Dedham. 

Pears. — Passe  Madeleine,  by  R.  Howe,  from 
the  garden  of  Mr  Downer.  This  fruit  is  the 
produce  of  scions  sent  from  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society.  In  the  garden  of  Mr  D.  as  well  as 
in  those  of  others,  where  this  variety  has  been 
tried,  it  has  failed  in  good  qualities.  Amber  Pear, 
by  J.  Prince,  Esq.  This  is  a  good  fruit,  a  great 
and  constant  bearer,  is  above  medium  size,  a 
handsome  fruit,  something  like  the  Queen  Catha- 
rine. Fondante  D'Ete,  or  Summer  Meltine,  a 
good  Early  Pear,  by  J.  Prince,  Esq.  This  pear 
tree  was  imported  by  Mr  Prince  from  Long  Island, 
about  18  years  since — it  has  rather  a  vigorous 
growth — has  hitherto  borne  moderately,  though  it 
now  increases  in  quantity  rapidly  every  year  ;  and 
if  grafted  on  old  trees,  would  probably  soon  be- 
come a  good  bearer.  Mr  Prince  consiilers  it  the 
best  pear  of  the  season.  English  Catharine,  of 
fine  appearance,  by  Dr  Shurtleff.  July  Pear, 
so  called,  by  Mr  E.  M.  Richards. 

Plums. — Early  Apricot  Phnns,  very  handsome, 
of  rich  flavor.  The  tree  a  good  and  constant 
bearer,  from  Mr  Downer's  Garden.  Monsieur 
Hatif,  from  John  Prince.  Esq.  This  promises  to 
be  a  fine  fruit,  and  is  a  great  bearer — the  specimen 
sent  was  hardly  ripe.  Royal  of  Tours,  a  fine 
plum,  by  Mr  Wm.  F.  Gardner,  of  Salem.  Ital- 
ian Damask,  by  Mr  R.  Manning,  of  Salem. 

Peaches. — John  Prince,  Esq.  exhibited  a  spec- 
imen of  this  fruit  from  a  natural  tree,  fully  ripe, 
grown  in  open  field.  A  valuable  variety  on  ac- 
count of  its  ripening  early  ;  fruit  under  size,  but 
may,  no  doubt,  be  improved  by  cultivation.* 


CATTLE  SHOW  NOTICE  AND  CHANG! 
OF  DAY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  o 
the,  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul 
ture  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Union  Bank,  Aug.  5 
1820. 

A  letter  from  the  Hon,  O.  Fisk,  Correspond  ijig 
Secretary  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
was  laid  before  the  Board.  It  having  been  th< 
practice  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promo 
ting  Agriculture,  to  hold  their  Cattle  Show  on  sucl 
days  as  would  best  aocommodate  the  Coimty  So 
ciety  in  their  annual  shows;  and  the  Worceste 
County  Society  having  reference  to  the  term  ofthi 
Supreme  Court  for  that  County  having  felt  obligei 
to  fix  their  day  ef  exhidition  on  the  31th  of  Oc 
tober  next,  the  same  day  on  which  candidates  fo 
premiums  had  been  invited  to  attend  by  the  Stat 
Society. 

It  was  voted  that  the  dry  heretofore  fixed  upoi 
for  the  Cattle  Show,  viz.  ihe  13th  of  Oct.  ncx 
be  changed  for  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  viz.  th 
20th  of  October  next,  and  that  the  Correspondinj. 
Secretary  be  requested  to  answer  the  letter  of  th 
Hon.  O.  Fiske,  and  to  give  public  notice  througl 
the  New  England  Farmer  and  other  papers,  of thi 
change  of  the  day  of  the  Brighton  Cattle  Show. 

From   the  Records. 

BENJ.  GUILD,  Recording  Secretary. 

August  5.  1830. 

All  candidates  for  premiums,  or  persons  desirou 
of  making  entries  for  exhibition  will  therfor  tak 
notice  that  the  jirinted  hand  bills  and  Cattle  Shov 
pajVers  should  read  as  if  printed  October  20th  in 
stead  of  October  13th,  and  all  the  offers  and  reg 
ulation  made  for  entries,  &c,  will  hereafter  hav 
reference  and  be  attended  to  on  the  20th  instea 
of  the  13th. 


Raspberries — The  St  Johns,  (N.  B.)  City  Gazette 
of  July  28,  states  that  there  were  that  morning 
brought  into  the  Country  Market  of  that  Oity, 
1378  quarts  of  Raspberries,  (equal  to  43  bushels) 
at  three  pence  per  qt.  would  produce  £17  4*.  dd. 

Turnips — Sow  strong  wood  ashes  over  the 
ground  about  the  time  they  are  springing  up. 
This  will  cause  the  young  plants  to  grow  sooner 
out  of  the  way  of  insects,  produce  a  large  crop, 
and  cause  the  crop  to  be  sweet  and  palatable. 


*V\'ith  regard  to  this  new  early  peach,  Mr  Prince  has 
politely  favored  us  with  the  following  account. 

Jamaica  Plains,  Aug.  7,  1830. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request  about  the 
Early  Peaches  exhibited  this  day  at  the  Horticullural 
Hall,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  in  April  last  in  destroying 
a  small  Peach  Nursery,  I  left  a  few  scattering  of  the 
largest  trees,  without  paying  any  attention  to  their  being 
worked  ones.  I  knew  several  of  them  had  fruit  on — no 
attention  had  been  paid  to  keeping  down  weeds,  and  only 
on  the  3d  of  August,  accidentally  passing  through  them, 
I  observed  a  tree  with  two  or  three  dozen  ripe  fruity  the 
bees,  &c.  having  attacked  most  of  them.  It  is  evident)}- 
not  a  budded  tree,  as  in  the  part  where  it  stands,  Earli/ 
Ann  buds  were  used,  and  this  is  a  bright  red  fruit,  and 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY 

Extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Horticultural  Society 
New-York,  by  Mr  William  Curr. 

The  patch  on  which  1  have  my  strawberrici 
had  been  under  the  same  plant  several  years.  Fo 
the  month  of  Septendier,  1819,  I  laid  on  about  fiv 
inches  thick  of  well  rotted  manure,  which  I  du 
down  with  the  old  vines.  I  then  set  out  plants  c 
the  Hudson  kind  of  strav/berry,  at  the  distanc 
sixteen  inches  each  way,  taking  care  to  c 
have  them  in  line  the  long  way  of  the  grouni 
In  the  month  of  November,  I  covered  the  plant 
with  a  thin  coat  of  long  litter,  which  I  took  off  i: 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  pointed  the  grouni 
with  the  s|)ade,  and  raked  it  smooth.  The  grounc 
was  kept  clean  by  hoeing,  till  the  fruit  began  t 
form.  I  then  took  short  grass  cut  from  the  walks 
and  spread  between  and  under  the  vines,  whici 
had  the  effect  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  the  weed 
down,  and  kept  the  scorching  drought  from  pene 
tratiog  into  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  sea.son  was  past,  I  pointei 
in  the  grass  between  in  the  bed.      In  September 


considerably  red  on  the  inside,  I  think  when  budded  oi 
other  trees  and  cullivated,  it  will  prove  from  its  earliness 
an  acquisition,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  any  ripe  Peache 
from  standard  open  ground  trees  this  year.  I  shall  maki 
use  of  what  few  buds  are  on  it  in  a  few  days,  and  nex 
season  shall  be  able,  to  disseminate  some  of  them.  I  havi 
called  it  the  '  Spring  Hill  Earliest.' 

Very  truly  yours,      J.  PRINCE. 


ol.IX.— No.l. 
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18^0,  I  cut  out  all  the  superfluous  runncis,  and 
dressed  the  bed,  and  in  llie  month  of  November 
eovered  as  before. 

On  the  first  of  March  of  last  year,  1821,  I  took 
the  coverin^j  from  a  part  of  the  patch,  and  repla 
ced  it  with  one  inch  of  straw,  which  1  burned  oft" 
lirected  by  l)r  Miller.  I  then  gave  a  slight 
bocing  and  raking.  At  this  time  there  was  hardly 
the  least  trace  of  vines  left  on  the  ground  ;  but  in 
eight  or  ten  days  the  leaves  began  to  make  their 
jppcurance.  On  the  2'2d  of  March,  I  uncover- 
ed another  part  of  the  patch,  a  part  of  which  I 
jurned  wiili  straw  as  before,  and  the  other  jjart 
"  (f  ith  a  parcel  of  dry  leaves,  which  I  laid  on  two 
nches  thick.  The  remainder  of  the  patch  I  iin- 
;overed  in  the  beginniog  of  April,  and  dressed  in 
he  usual  way. 

The  first  burned    part    continued  to  keep  more 

brward  than  tlie  others,  and  showed  flowers  eight 

lays  sooner  than  the   unburned  part  of  the  patch. 

The  unburned  grew  less  rapid,  and  was  consider- 

bly  less    productive  of  fruit.     The    part   burned 

ras  the  most  luxuriant  in  growth,  the   qiiatitity  of 

i-uit  nearly  the  same  as  those  burned    with  straw. 

The  burning  has  this  good  efloct,  tliat    it  keeps 

he  ground  more  clean  of  weeds,  and   will  doubt- 

3S3  kill  a  great  many  insects   ami  their  eggs  ;  be- 

ides,  it  clears  the   vines   from  all  decayed    leaves 

'  nd  hardened  bark,  gathereil  around    the   body   of 

e  plant;  and  by  that  means,  allows  the  free  ex- 

'^ansion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  leaves,  when  dry,  will  an- 
iver  the  purpose  of  burning  equally  with  straw, 
nd  their  ashes  prove  a  good  manure. 
I  shall  now  give  a  f  ;w  observations  concerning 
111  te  selecting  of  proper  plants  for  |)lanting.  A 
„  reat  deal  lies  in  choosing  proper  plants  ;"for  if 
ley  are  taken  promiscuously,  the  greater  part 
rill  prove  barren,  producing  plenty  of  flowers 
ut  no  fruit.  Those  when  examined,  will  be 
)Und  to  have  abundance  of  stamina,  but  no  stiles  ; 
)  that  it  often  happens  among  those  barren  plants, 
lat  some  of  them  have  a  part  of  an  imperfect, 
uit  formed,  which  sometimes  ripens.  Plants 
ught,  therefore,  never  to  be  taken  out  of  old  neg- 
cted  beds  which  have  been  allowed  to  spread 
nd  run  into  a  multitude  of  suckers,  nor  from  any 
lants  which  do  not  produce  i)Ienty  of  fruit, 
'hose  suckers  which  stand  nearest  the  old  plant, 
lould  always  be  selected,  in  jireference  to  those 
reduced  from  the  trailing  stalks,  at  a  distance 
ora  the  fruit  bearing  plants. 
There  have  been  some  kind  of  strawberries 
reatly  improved  by  seed  selected  from  the  larg- 
5t  and  fairest  fruit.  In  this  case  ihe  seeil  should 
e  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
be  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  pots  or  boxes, 
laced  in  the  shade. 


Turnip  Seed,  Sfc. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer  Otfice,  52  North  Market-street, 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Turnip  Seeds.of  the  most 
valuable  sorts  for  family  use  or  stock.  The  most  approv- 
ed kinds  for  the  farmer,  are  the  White  Dutch,  White 
Stone,  Yellow  Stone  and  Yellow  Malta.  The  two  latter 
lie  of  uncommon  exeellcncc,  and  keep  well.  Loudon 
describes  the  Yellow  Malta  as  '  an  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful root,' and  of  delicious  tlavor.  Of  the  sorts  for  tield 
culture,  the  White  Norfolk,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  White 
Flat,  and  Ruta  Baga,  are  the  best.  The  Yellow  Aber- 
deen is  most  approved  among  the  Farmers  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  is  very  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  keeps  till  June.  The  above  seeds 
were  saved  in  Europe  expressly  for  this  Establishment, 
and  Ihe  utmost  dependence  may  be  placed  on  their  genu- 
ine quality. 

200  lbs.  of  the  finest  English  White  Flat  Turnip  Seed, 
raised  this  season,  expressly  for  this  Establishment,  by  Mr 
Aaron  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  and  warranted  of 
the  lirst  quality  ,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  a  variety  of  Long  and  Turnip  rooted  Radishes,  suit 
able  for  sowing  the  ensuing  months,  Long  Prickly,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 

July  9. 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  bottles  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  article  is 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Eng- 
and  Farmer. — Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


'4 

To  Correspondents. — A  valuable  article  from  Gen 
f^learborn,  on  the  culture  of  the   Rose — and  some  others 
e  received,  and  will  soon  appear 


JVotice. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
ociety  will  be  held  on  Saturday  the  14th  inst.  at  the  Hall 
"the  society  at  11  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
•rangements  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
ersary  festival.  R.  L.  EMMONS,  Bee.  Sec. 

Aug.  12. 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  200 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fresh  creek,  on  which 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  and  grinding 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  ijriek 
House,  of  40  feet  by  3S,  with  a  wing  of  20  by  16,  all  well 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feet  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  one 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  is 
done  for  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  feet 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  employ- 
ed as  a  stable,  the  other  for  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yard 
well  walled  in ;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feet  square, 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pig- 
gery of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  IS  feet  square  un- 
der it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook  for 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  walls, 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  one 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi- 
pally orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acres 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acres 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affords 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundreds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  are 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Major 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  of 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG 


Am-u-nishun  ov  awl  Kines,  for  sail  as  u-shu-al  at 
Couplan's  Pouder  Store,  65,  Braud-atreet. 


Grass  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  M.irket  street, 

A  large  assortment  of  Seeds  of  the  various  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  viz  : 

HERDS  GRASS  ;     RED  TOP  ; 

ORCHARD  GRASS; 

TALL  MEADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS; 

LUCERNE,  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    also 

BUCKWHEAT,  FLAX,  MILLET,  FIELD  PEAS, 
and  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 
SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  .America,  all  warranted 
of  the  first  quality,  and  at  the  customary  market  prices. 

Aug.  13. 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Ducks,  and  Bremen  Ceese. 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,   sired  by  the   celebrated  im- 
ported improved   Durham   short  horned  bull  Bolivar. 
which  slock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.     No, 

1,  dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Cudebs  and  half  Galloway.    No 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres, 
her  sire  Ccclebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No. 
4,  dam  Beauty,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  Tha 
Calves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks, 2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
leff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

tf  July  9. 


PRICSS   OF  COUJVTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 

ASHES,  poc,  first  son,      - 
rearl,  tirst  sort,  - 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  1,  new, 
CHEESE,  new  milk,        - 
Skimmed  milk, 
FLOUR,  Baliimore,Howard-slreet,  - 
Genesee,    -  -        - 

Rye,  best,  ... 

GRAIN,  Corn, 
Rvc, 
Barley, 
Oals, 
HAY, 

HOti'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  quality. 
LliME.  .... 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy,  mess, 

Cargo,  ]No.  1,  -        - 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Fowl  Meadow,    . 
Tall  Meadow  Oals  Grass, 
Red  Top  {northern,) 
Lucerne,     .         -         .         _ 
White  Honevsnckle  Clover, 
Red  Clover.'inorlhem) 
WOOL.  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  . 
Merino,  lull  blood,  unwashed. 
Merino,  lliree  Inunhs  washed, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
MeriHo,  quarter 
ISalive,  washed,     . 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     - 
■  I'ulied,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort 


bushid 
barrel 


pound 
barrel 
bushel 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


pound 


FROKI      TO 

2  00     3  00 

115  00  120  Ot( 

133  00  133  00 

I        90 

10  00    10  50 

8  50     9  00 


G  50 
10 


5  50 
5  37 
3  £0 
46 
65| 
GO, 
40i 
60 


6  70 


1 1  50    12  00 
14  00    15  00 


3  50 

19  on 
12  2S 


3  75 
20  Oo 
12  50 
12  50 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 
2  50 

75 
38 
33 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

conuEcTEn  evert  week  HT  MR    havward, 

(Cleric  of  Fanmil-hall Market.) 


BEEF,  best  pieces,    .... 

pound. 

8 

10 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

(t 

8 

10 

whole  hogs, 

<■ 

6 

VEAL.                                -         -        . 

tt 

4 

S 

MUTTON 

It 

4 

10 

POULTRY. 

It 

10 

25 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    . 

It 

10 

13 

Lump,  best. 

ti 

15 

£0 

EGGS, 

dozen. 

12 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail, 

bushel. 

84 

35 

Indian,  retail. 

(< 

70 
0 

POTATOS.new       .... 

tt 

CIDER, [accordingtoquality,] 

barrel. 

3  50 

4  CO 

Brighton  Market — Moitday,  August  9. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day,  283  Beef  Cattle,  130  Stores,  6  or  8 
Cows  and  Calves,  2747  Sheep,  360  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— From  $3  75  to  4  75. 

Stores — Those  mentioned  above  were  most  of  them  the 
same  we  reported  last  week.  We  were  mistaken  in  stating 
they  were  nearly  all  sold — have  noticed  only  a  few  sales 
to  day. 

Cows  and  calves — We  noticed  the  sale  of  two  only,  at 
$20  a  $25. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — We  noticed  lots  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  $2,  1  87i,  1  62i  1  50,  1  33,  and  I  25.  Some 
old  Sheep  were  sold,  price  not  noticed — a  few  were  sold 
the  clo.se  of  last  week  for  $3  25. 

Swine — None  having  been  at  market  for  several  weeks 
previous,  a  sale  was  easily  effected.  Lots  were  taken  at 
about  4ic ;  one  lot  of  about  100  was  sold  by  the  '  lump' 
iit  4J  a  5Jc. 
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MISCELL-ANIES. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS. 
Parents,  and  especially  mothers,  shouW  be  aware 
that  the  natural  effect  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
eeason,  and  of  teething,  separate  or  conjoiiieil,  is 
feverish  disturbance,  diminished  appetite,  and  im- 
paired digestion  in  their  children.  They  ought 
to  know  also,  that  whatever  deviation  is  made  from 
extreme  simplicity  and  regularity  of  the  diet  of 
these  young  heings,  will  necessarily  aggravate  thtir 
restlessness  and  sufferings.  All  the  trash  of  fruit, 
cakes  and  pastry  of  any  kind  ;  coff"ee  or  any  bever- 
age except  ])ure  water,  ought  to  be  sedulously  with- 
held. The  question  at  this  time  is  not  what  is 
agreeable  at  the  moment  to  tlie  child,  or  chimes  in 
with  the  oftentimes  silly  fondness  of  the  mother, 
b;;t  what  will  be  most  likely  to  guard  it  from  an 
attack  of  summer  complaint,  and  in  fact  to  save  its 
life.  To  preserve  coolness  of  the  skin  by  light 
and  loose  dress  ;  bathing  twice  daily,  in  lukewarm 
water,  or  even  cold  water,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and 
dry  ;  regular  airings  out  of  doors,  in  the  morning, 
and  out  of  the  approach  of  evening;  the  bedroom 
well  ventilated,  but  the  air  so  admitted  that  it  shall 
not  blow  directly  on  or  over  the  bed,  are  among 
the  additional  means  of  prevention.  Finally,  we 
would  conjure  mothers,  when  their  infants  are  un- 
well at  this  season,  we  might  add  at  any  season,  to 
give  no  medicine  on  their  own  responsibility — to 
listen  to  no  neighboring  gossip — to  be  deceived  by 
no  impudent  quack;  and  every  quack  is  as  impudent 
as  he  is  generally  ignorant,  or  he  would  not  be 
periling  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  by  thrust- 
ing on  them  alleged  sovereign  cures  for  bowel 
complaints,  under  the  title  of  vermifuges  and  the 
like.  If  mothers  delay  in  sending  for  physicians, 
let  them  also  delay  in  giving  physic.  They  may, 
when  their  infants  are  ailing,  sometimes  arrest  dis- 
eases, by  curtailing  the  usual  quantity  of  food,  and 
giving  it  of  a  still  simpler  quality  ;  or  what  is  still 
better,  by  enforcing  abstinence  except  from  such 
drinks  as  rice,  or  barley,  or  gum  arabic  water,slight- 
ly  sweetened  or  salted  as  may  be  most  agreeable. 
Beyond  this,  mothers  are  bewildered  ;  and  if  they 
will  go  blundering  on,  theirs  be  the  penalty,  as 
theirs  assuredly  will  be  the  blame. 

Journal  of  Health. 

Obedience. — Let  thy  child's  first  lesson  be  obe- 
dience, and  the  second  may  be  what  thou  wilt. 
— Fuller. 

The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  have  determined  to  open  the  road  the 
whole  length  on  the  15tli  of  Se|)tember.  A  com- 
pany has  been  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  from  Manchester  to  Sheffield. 

The  first  experiment  by  the  directors  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail  Road,  of  travelling 
the  whole  line,  thirtytwo  miles,  was  made  June 
14,  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  The  Arrow 
steam  engine  drew  a  carriage  with  twelve  inside 
pas-iengers,  another  with  thirty  outside,  and  seven 
carriages  loaded  with  34  tons  of  rough  stone. 
The  journey  was  made  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester in  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  including 
the  stoppages  for  water,  which  occupied  13  1-2 
minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  14  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding stoppages. 

A  man  in  Cattskill,  N.  Y.  with  his  wife  and  a 
boy,  in  six  days,  recently  cut,  cured  and  housed 
15  loads  of  rye,    3,000    sheaves,    and  6  loads  of 


hay — drinking  molasses  and  water,  milk  and  wa- 
ter, and  nothing  stronger.  He  is  42  years  old, 
nd  offers  to  bet  any  man  $10  that  he  can  jump 
over  a  six  rail  fence,  any  time  of  day.  During 
the  six  days  he  went  twice  to  the  village,  10  miles, 
and  hoed  leans  half  a  day  besides. 

M.  de  Ruyter,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Dutch 
Admiral,  lately  died  at  Toulon,  aged  82.  He  left 
the  rent  of  a  house,  1800  francs,  as  an  annual 
marriage  portion  for  the  most  virtuous  girl  and  the 
best  sailor,  to  be  decided  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Maritime  Prefect. 


A  man  lately  arrested  in  New  York  for  stealing 
from  a  ship's  cabin,  was  found  to  be  a  villain  who 
had  married  two  wives  in  three  months,  and  was 
committed  therefor. 


A  shark  was  caught  off  Fulton  Market,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  28.  When 
brought  on  the  deck  of  the  smack,  he  snapped  at 
the  leg  of  a  bystander,  but  his  monstrous  jaws 
closed  only  on  the  pantaloons.  There  were  others 
in  company  when  first  seen,  and  several  boys  were 
bathing  near. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GARDENS. 

Many  of  our  mechanics,  and  most  of  the  truck- 
men in  this  town,  occupy  their  leisure,  this  year, 
in  cultivating  land  in  the  vicinity.  We  mention 
this  to  express  our  hearty  approbation  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  to  recommend  its  adoption  elsewhere.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  at  present  there  is 
every  reason  to  helieve  that  they,  in  common  with 
others,  will  reap  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Every  bushel  of  Potatoes  raised  in  this  way 
will  do  more  toward  maintaining  a  family,  than  half 
a  dozen  groans  over  hard  times  and  dull  business 

Industry  nnist  prosper. — Portsmouth  Jour. 


mankind,  and  (unless  when  assailed)  more  ready  to 
retreat  than  to  attack.  They  are  not  the  bold 
creatures  described  by  Bartrani,  and  are  as  much 
diminished  in  number  as  depreciated  in  courage. 
In  Alabama  they  still  thrive,  and  the  low  lands  there 
that  produce  seventy  bushels  of  frogs  to  the  acre, 
have,  it  is  said  alligators  enough  wherewith  to  fence 
them  in. 

The  old  hunters  that  used  to  seek  for  deer  by 
night,  and  shoot  between  the  luminous  eyes  reflect- 
ing the  torch  light,  avoided  the  alligator,  also,  by  the 
reflection  of  his  eyes,  which  seem  like  two  burning 
coals,  differing  in  appearance  from  the  eyes  of  any 
other  animal. 

But  in  South  America  the  alligator  comes  to  his 
largest  growth,  and  is  the  monarch  of  the  rivers. 
Sometimes  he  is  said  to  work  himself  under  the  moisf 
earth  which  cracks  with  a  loud  report  when  dry,  and 
discloses  a  huge  alligator,  completely  mailed _  like 
Minerva,  when  she  sprung  from  her  concealed  ex- 
istence. This  is  (we  think)  mentioned  as  a  commoD 
story  by  Humboldt. 

Marco  Polo  describes  these  animals  (or  crocodiles^ 
as, '  huge  serpents  ten  paces  long  and  ten  spans 
wide,  round  the  body.  At  the  fore  part  near  the 
head  they  have  two  short  legs,  having  three  claws 
like  those  of  a  tiger,  with  eyes  larger  than  a  four- 
penny  loaf  and  very  glaring  ;  the  jaws  are  wide  enougl 
to- swallow  a  man,  the  teeth  are  large  and  very  sharp 
and  the  whole  appearance  is  so  formidable  thai 
neither  man  nor  any  kind  of  animal  can  approach  then 
without  terror.'—  Tribune. 


ALLIGATOR. 
The  Courier  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  pretty  creatures  from  a  friend  in  South  Carolina, 
and  like  Jacques  runs  into  such  a  vein  of  metaphor, 
that  it  is  as  good  to  the  Editor  as  '  an  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.'  Such  presents  are  in  the  true 
spirit  of  charity — twice  blessed  ;  profitable  to  the 
giver  and  acceptable  to  the  receiver.  '  You  cannot 
feed  capons  so,'  for  the  alligator  is  so  little  dainty  that 
he  will  eat  whatever  he  can  get,  and  you  may  feast 
him  like  a  statesman,  or  a  retiring  Editor,  for  his 
digestion  is  equal  to  his  appetite  ;  he  will  grind  a  bone 
that  has  been  well  polished  by  a  cur,  or  he  will 
fatten  upon  a  knot  of  pitch  pine,  or  as  they  say  in 
Carolina  of  '  lightwood.'  But  the  proprietor  of  the 
animal  must  trust  himself  to  the  clemency  of  the 
South  Carolinians,  if  he  would  see  an  alligator  lying 
on  a  bank  '  alone  in  his  glory.'  He  will  find  one 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  may  have  sport  with  him 
if  he  will  attack  him  in  his  castle.  The  alligator 
makes  a  hole  like  a  fox's,  except  that  it  is  filled  witli 
water;  the  entrance  may  be  staked  up  and  a  new 
one  opened  from  the  surface  directly  upon  the  back 
of  the  tenant.  A  few  blows  will  fill  him  with  rage 
when  he  will  try  to  come  forth  that  he  may,  as  was 
desired  by  Ajax,  see  and  confront  his  foes.  While 
he  is  creeping  forth  at  the  hole  thus  made,  his 
hunters  can  despatch  him  by  striking  their  axes  into 
his  brain.  If  however  he  should  come  upon  th© 
green  sward  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers, 
the  siege  will  be  raised ;  for  he  makes  a  noble  sally. 
It  is  never  safe  for  the  hunter  in  his  retreat  to  fall 
within  reach  of  his  jaws  ;  which  close  upon  a  man  like 
a  miller's  trap  upon  a  mouse :  the  muscles  that  enable 
him  to  bite  are  particularly  strong,  and  his  teeth 
though  of  the  hue  of  ebony,  are  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  same  service. 

The  alligator  as  he   now  exists  in  Carolina  is  a 
sullen  and  fearful  animal,  awed  by  the  presence  of 


Turkish  Unconcern. — A  boat  was  sent  off  fron 
shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  man  who  commande( 
it  had  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  with  pistols,  a  poig 
nard,  and  an  immense  flask  of  powder  suspended  fron 
his  belt.  He  recognized  the  captain,  who  had  beei 
absent  a  month,  'Oh!'  cried  he,  'AliReis,  you  an 
welcome.  Mahmoud  Selim,  welcome !  Who  ai' 
the  infidels  ?'  '  They  are  sons  of  Frank  gentleraer 
whom  we  are  taking  to  Trebizond.'  '  You  are  wel 
come.'  '  What  news  .' '  '  Nothing — the  son  of  th 
Aga  ofRizahas  murdered  his  cousin  for  jealousy,  an 
he  has  taken  refuge  with  us ;  he  is  a  fine  youn 
fellow.  Oh !  I  forgot — Husseis  has  blown  up  yoi 
neighbor's  house  with  gunpowder  ;  five  persons  wei 
killed.'  '  Wonderful ! '  '  What  would  you  have,  tlie 
were  only  children.'  Such  are  Turkisli  greetings  o 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.—Foreigti  Review. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed,  ifc. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  th< 
New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

Fifty  pounds  of  genuine  and  fresh  yellow  Locus 
Seed,  saved  for  us  by  a  gentleman  in  Harrisburg 
Pa.  The  excellence  of  this  timber  for  posts,  its  usei 
in  ship  building,  its  easy  culture,  rapid  growtli,  &c 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  farmers.  Directions  fo 
its  culture  furnished  gratis. 

Also,  seed  of  the  Gtedilschia  tnacanthos,  or  Hone; 
Locust — or  three  thorned  Acacia, — for  live  fence! 
This  is  the  sort  recommended  by  Judge  Buel,  (1 
the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii.-page  1G4)  as  th 
best  plant  that  can  be  cultivated  for  hedges  :  of  ver 
rapid  growth,  long  and  abundant  thorns,  and  wit 
hard  and  strong  wood,  and  it  is  attacked  by  no  insecl 
which  gives  it  a  de  cided  advantage  over  Hawthorns 
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so  as  not  to  al)use  llio  iiioineuts,  wliicli    you    iii!\y 
be    jilrased    to    lic.-ifow    uijoii    me  :      A  iliousaiid 
limes  happy  is  lie, 
1         '  Qui  (lit,  sans  s'avilir,  Ics  plus  pctitcs  clioses. 

Fit,  (les  plus  sees  chanlons,  des  ceillets  etdes  roses, 
I         Ktsut  mi-nie  aux  dlscours  de  la  rusticity 
I         Doiiner  de  I'elegance  et  de  la  dignity.' 

I  BuILEAU.    Ep.    XI. 

I      Many  well  informed  persons  have  given  cxcel- 
1  lent  instniciion  and  pointed  out  good  metliods  fur 


THE  ROSE. 
Ma  Fessf.nden— As  the  Rose  is  uniyersully 
admired  as  the  queen  <jf  flowers,  and  niimerous 
varieties  are  annually  produced,  which  are  cele- 
brated for  their  peculiar  aroma,  form,  color,  ^:'/e, 
or  period  of  floration,  it  is  desiralile  that  all  who' 
are  interested  in  this  delightful  cultivation,  shotdd 

be  enabled  to    increase   their   collections,    in    the  J  |:,i,ilji,|g  .,nd  grafting  fruit  trees;  hut  they  appear 
mest  easy  and  expeditious  manner.     To    acconi-    to    have    disdained    the    sweet-briar,  as   none 
plisli  this,  budding  upon  sweet   briars    and    other  |  ii,em  have  imlicateil  a  precise  and  clear  method  of 
wild  stocks,  is  now  very  generally  practised  in  Eii- 
;  and  what  are   called  standard  roses,   whiidi 


are  thus  formed,  are  highly  prized,  for  their  bin- 
giilar  and  great  beauty,  as  magnificent  ornaments 
for  avenues,  parterres  anil  borders. 

Loudon  says,  that  standard  roses  are  a  modern 
invention  of  the  Dutch,  who  first  introduced  them 
into  France,  and  that  they  have  only  been  known 

England,  for  about  twenty  years.  Recently 
;hey  have  been  importe<l  into  this  country,  and  have 
xciled  great  attention,   among  our  floriculturists. 

Among  the  works  imported  from  Paris,  for  the 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

an  e.\cellent  little    treatise  on  the    cultivation  of 


succeeding,  and  arriving  at  the  point,  which  we 
Imve  attanied.  This  culture  is  now  so  fashion- 
able, that  there  is  not  a  castle,  a  country  seat,  or 
even  a  small  garden,  where  efforts  are  not  made 
to  form  amidiitheatres,  and  avenues  of.sweet- 
brars;  it  is  es|)eciallyin  the  environs  of  the  cap- 
ital, that  are  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  coupsd'oeil 
wliich  are  produced  by  these  shrubs  ;  but  which 
hf.ve  not  been  thus  collected,  without  a  great 
eipense  to  the  proprietors. 

You,  therefore,  who  live  in  the  country,  can 
aroid  tliis  great  expense,  by  following  my  instnic- 
tiins,  and  by  all  means  avoiding  those  old  methods, 
:o  wliich  some  persons  obstinately  continue  to  ad- 


Ihe   Standard   Rose,  which  I  have   translated   anil   iie,-e. 

nclose,  for  publicaliou,  in  the  New   England   Far-        Let  us  then    follow  together,  and  progressively, 
ner.  I  this  culiure,  from    the  moment   the   sweet-liriar  is 

As  Sweet-briars  are  abundantly  scattered    over  |.,xt)acteil  from  the  hedge,  to  that  when  it  is  taken 


lUr  pastures,  and  by  the  road-siiles,  it  is  in  iK- 
lower  of  every  one  to  adopt  the  theory,  so  lucid- 
y  explained  by  Mr  Turade,  and  the  proprietors 
■f  nurseries  of  ornamental  shrubs,  may  speedily  fur- 
ish  superb  specimens  of  many  of  the  most  cel- 
brated  varieties  of  roses  which  are  so  eagerly 
ought  by  the  admirer  of  this  interesting  family 
f  flowers. 

I  offer  friendly  salutations. 

And  am  most  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  servant. 

H.  A.  S.DEARBORN. 

CULTURE   OF    ROSES, 

BUDDED      PPOJV      SWEET     BRIARS. 

By  M.  Alfred  Vt  Takaoe. 
Eat  moiius  in  rebus. 
It  is  for   you.    Amateurs    of  roses,    that  I  have 


jUected  some  ideas  upon  the  culture  and    educa 

on  of  Swcet-Briars,  which  has  occupied  me  dur- 

g  many  years.     I  commenced  my  operations,  in 

informity  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  had  great 

fcj'perience,  and  it  is   only    by   daily    observation, 

have  been  able  to  rectify  my  labors. 

I  shall  be  happy,  if  I  attain  the  object,  which  I 

ive  in  view,  and  enable  you  to  introduce  civiliza- 

D»iB)H  among  savages,   by    transforming,   with    suc- 

;,  the   j)erfidious  and  prickly   Sweet-Briar,  into 

various   and    elegant    rose  !      What  a  pleasure. 

Iter  long  continued  efforts,  to  behold,  in  the  morn- 

g  of  a  magnificent    day,    the    expanding    rose, 

jhich  in  the  evening  was  but  a  bud  !     This  pleas- 

e  has  charms  for  me,   which   will  be  doubled,  if 

hall  succeed  in  enabling  you    to   participate  in 

lit   is  for  you  I  write,  and  I  claim  your  indul- 
llnce.     I  shall  endeavor  t(J  be  clear  and  precise. 


om  ihe  miisery,  to  form  avenues,  amphitheatres 
on  graduated  lines.  We  will  pursue  the  follow- 
ing order.   , 

1.  Selections  of  the  Sweet-Briars  ; 

2.  Pruning  of  the  roots; 

3.  Protection   of  the  ends  of  the  stocks  by  a 
composition  ; 

4.  Mode  of  forming  the  nursery  ; 

5.  Stakes,  or  supports  ; 

6.  Care  to  be  taken  in  managing  the  shoots  ; 

7.  Destruction  of  worms  and  caterpillars  ; 

8.  Care  to  be  taken  in  pinching  off"  the  ends  of 
the  long  shoots  ; 

9.  Destruction  of  the  spines  ; 

10.  Time  of  budding  and  the  manner  of  doin 
it  ; 

11.  Time  of  loosening  and  removing  the  band- 
ages ; 

1 2.  Pruning  the  branches  ; 

13.  Protection  in  winter  ; 

14.  Pruning  in  March; 

15.  Manner  of  treating  the  aspiring  bud  ; 

16.  Supports  for  the  young  shoots  ; 

17.  Winter  Pruning  ; 

18.  Transplanting  ; 

19.  Annual  pruning; 
The  labor,  thus   divided,    which  it  is  necessary 

to  perform,  presents  us  an  occupation  for  two 
years,  the  requisite  lime  for  cultivating  a  sweet- 
briar. 


I.    SELECTION    OF    THE  SWEET-BRIARS. 

The  epoch  for  collecting  the  sweet-briar  is  the 
month  of  November;  that  being  the  time,  when 
the  sap  has  entirely  descended.  It  is  in  old  hedg- 
es and  the  borders  of  the  woods,  that  selections 
can  be  made  with  the  greatest  success.  Those 
sweet-briars  whose   bark  is   gray   or   variegated 


with  green  and  gray  are  to  be  selected,  and  such 
as  have  red  bark  are  to  be  rejected,  as  they  do 
not  answer  for  budding.  The  workmen,  who 
take  them  up,  slioidd  be  directed  not  to  cut  off" 
the  branches  below  the  first  fork,  as  you  will  be 
enabled  by  this  precaution  to  cut  them  where 
you  choose,  in  order  to  make  erect  trees. 

As  most  of  t'le  sweet-briars  grow  upon  the  old 
stumps,  it  is  sometimes  difllcult  to  take  them  up; 
in  this  case,  the  workmen  should  be  informed 
that  it  is  not  alwayA  necessary  to  take  up  the 
stump — provided  they  ])erceive  a  few  new  roots 
emanating  from  the  stock,  as  they  are  suflicieut. 

II.    PEUSING    THE    ROOTS. 

This  operation  is  very  essential,  because  it  leads 
to  certain  success,  and  will  enable  you  to  pre- 
serve  your  plants,  a  much  longer  time.  As  it  is 
rare  to  find  sweet-briars,  which  are  not  attached 
to  old  stumps,  and  if  portions  of  them  on  dead 
stalks  and  long  roots  are  allowed  to  remain  they 
will,  by  rotting,  cause  the  plant  to  perish,  in  one 
or  two  years  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  which  can  be  done,  by  cutting  out 
all  the  dead  wood  with  a  little  saw  and  shorten- 
ing the  long  roots,  taking  especial  care  to  pre- 
serve all  the  small  roots  and  fibres  which  emanate 
from  the  stalk. 

This  operation  has  the  double  advantage,  of  re- 
moving from  the  trees  injurious  and  useless  roots, 
and  permitting  ^ou  to  plant  them  with  facility,  in 
pots  or  boxsf. 

As  soon  as  tli'^  roots  have  been  removed  by 
the  saw  the  wound  should  be  made  smooth  with 
a  knife. 

This  operation  having  bocn  completed,  you  will 
ascertain  to  what  height  each  tree  can  be  cut  and 
leave  it  straight.  This  should  be  carefully  done 
with  the  saw,   and  the  end  smoothed  with  aknife. 

III.    PROTECTING     THE  ENDS   OP  THE  STOCKS 
WITH    A     COMPOSITION. 

The  sweet-briar  has  a  pith,  and  when  cut  or 
pruned,  should  be  covered  from  the  rain  and  mois- 
ture, which,  otherwise,  wotdd  enter  and  cause  the 
tree  to  perish.  The  comi)ositiou  which  I  recom- 
mended   for  this    purpose   is    as  follows. 

One  pound  of  White  Burgundy  Pitch; 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  pitch  ; 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rosin  ; 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yellow  wax  ; 

Two  ounces  of  tallow  ; 

An  ounce  of  pounded  mastic  ; 

Half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  ; 

These  are  to  be  put  in  a  sauce-pan,  over  a  mod- 
erate fire  and  left  to  melt  and  mix,  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  all  the  ingredientB 
are  thoroughly  melted  and  mixed,  you  take  the 
sweet-briars,  one  at  a  time,  and  dip  the  ends  in 
the  composition  ;  but  it  must  be  only  warm.  If 
the  trees  have  been  planted  out,  the  composition  is 
to  be  applied  with  a  spatula. 

IV.    MODE   OF   FORMING  THE    NURSERY. 

Anything  which  is  clear  and  precise,  and  can 
be  understood  at  the  first  view,  is  nnich  more 
pleasing  than  that  which  is  not;  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son, that  I  recommend  a  regular  organization  of 
your  nursery  ;  and  the  following  are  the  means  of 
eff'ecting  it.     The  roots  of  all  the  sweet-briars  hav- 
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ing  been  i  runed,  and  cut  of  the  proper  length, 
and  the  wouiul  covered  with  the  composition,  you 
then  commence,  hy  taking  the  largest  to  form 
one  row,  tlien  those  of  a  mean  size  for  a  second, 
and  the  smallest  for  the  third,  observing  always 
fhis  gradation,  where  your  jilantation  is  extensive. 
But  as  in  each  of  the  selections,  which  you  miike, 
there  will  exist  a  sliglit  difference  in  their  height, 
it  is  proper  to  adjust  them  so  that  they  may  ap- 
pear regular,  wlien  they  are  set  out.  Upon  the 
(iround,  which  shonUI  have  been  well  manured 
and  prepared  in  September  you  extend  a  lino,  and 
commence  by  setting  out  a  sweet-briar  -cl  each 
«nd  and  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  make  the  row 
of  trees  perfectly  straight.  The  hole  for  each 
plant,  should  be  about  seven  or  eight  inches  deep. 

v.     STAKES    OR   BtJPPORTS. 

Your  Sweet-Rriars  being  thus  planted  out,  are 
rery  insecure,  and  a  high  wind  may  suddenly  dis- 
place them.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
gecure  them  to  stakes,  or  to  a  rail  supported  by 
slakes  at  proper  distances,  to  render  it  secure. 

TI.    CARE  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  MANAUING  THE  SHOOTS. 

It  is  in  the  month  of  March,  that  yon  com- 
mence reaping  the  first  recompense  for  your  la- 
bors, by  perceiving  your  sweet-briars  throw  out 
their  buds. 

As  it  will  be  useless  and  dangerous  to  your 
sweet-briars  to  leave  all  the  shoots,  which  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  necessary  to  examine  tlie  vigor  of  each, 
and  leave  otdy  such  as  can  he  nourished,  that  is 
to  say,  two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  five.  The 
shoots  which  are  reserved,  shouhl  be  at  the  top 
of  the  stalk  and  directed  iu  a  triangular  manner, 
in  order  to  form,  on  your  trees,  a  little  head,  or 
ball,  the  first  year  it  is  budded.  When  you  have 
selected  the  shoots,  which  you  wish  to  retain,  yon 
must  daily  destroy,  with  a  knife,  all  the  others 
which  may  a[)pcar. 

VII.    DESTRUCTION  OF  WORMS  AND  CATERPILLARS. 

There  is  no  part  of  your  labor  more  important, 
than  that  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  worms 
and  caterpillars.  The  little  worm  which  attacks 
»Ue  sweet-briar,  is  a  dangerous  and  a  difficult 
enemy  to  combat,  as  he  always  is  concealed  ;  but 
with  scrupulous  attention,  you  will  be  able  to  dis- 
eovcr  him.  It  is  Dot  bigger  round  than  a  pin,  and 
is  ever  shut  up  in  one  or  more  leaves  which  he 
rolls  up  and  secures  with  his  gum.  He  remains  in 
this  habitation,  until  he  has  consumed  all  the  food, 
which  surrounds  him.  The  caterpillars  are  larger 
and  of  course  not  ditTicnlt  to  be  seen — but  it 
necessary  to  exterminate  all  of  them. 

Till.    CARE  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  PINCHING  OFF   THE 
ENDS    OF    THE   LONG  SHOOTS. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  shoots  should  be 
equally  large,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
nourishment  from  the  most  greedy,  in  order  to  di- 
vide itamong  those  which  arc  smaller.  For  this 
purpose  each  sweet-briar  is  to  be  separately  ex- 
amined, and  ;ylien  you  observe  upon  the  same 
stalk,  where  you  have  left  three  .shoots,  (for  in- 
stance,) that  there  are  two,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  and  that  the  third  suft'crs,  then  pinch 
off  the  summits  of  the  two  shoots  whicli  arc  the 
most  vigorous.  By  this  means  you  vvill  check 
the  sap  which  flowed  too  freely  upon  those  two 
shoots,  and  compel  it  to  take  a  direction  into 
that  which  is  feeble.  This  operation  must  not  b 
regulated,  because  the  beauty  of  the  shoot-s,  upon 
which  you  intend  to  bud,  depend  upon  it. 


If  at    the    epoch    of  budding  a  great    drought 


IX.    DESTRUCTION    OF  THE   SPINtS.  ......  ,  .   ■     •  „r    „„„     „„  ntlic. 

.  „■„„  lifln    lias    deprived     your  sweet-briars   ol   sap,  or  otbei 

liefore  buddmg  .s    commenced   there  ,s  a  ht  le  |  ^^        J.^^^  ,,^^.^  prevented  you  from  attending  to 

operation  which  must  not  be  neglected.      It  is  i be  ^  ^^^^^^i  ^^  .^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  sufiiciently  vig- 

destruction  of  the  spines  on  the  shoots,  where  the    ^^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  discouraged,  leave    them   as 


buds  are  to  be  inserted.  This  should  not  be  de 
ferrcd  to  the  last  moment,  but  performed  at  least 
a  tnonlli  before  you  insert  the  buds,  in  ord  r  that 
the  small  wound  which  the  removal  ofcach  spine 
occasioned,  should  have  time  to  heal.  The  prop- 
er time  of  performing  this  operation  is  during  the 
month  of  July. 


TIME  OF  BUDDING  AND  THE  MANNER  OF 
DOING  IT. 

It  is  on  the    perfection  of  this  operation,    that 


they  are,  with  all  their  branches  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  these  branches  will  send  out  many 
others  and  form  a  little  head  of  wild  roses. 

In  this  state  and  during  the  first  days  of  July, 
you  will  bud  them  upon  the  stalk,  below  the  bran- 
ches, placing  two  buds  opposite  each  other,  and  nt 
an  equal  hcfght,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same 
ligature  may  answer  foi'  both.  You  will  leave 
your  trees  in  this  state,   without  doing    any   thing 

, .  to  them,  until  the  following  March.     At  that  time 

depends  the  success  of  your  labors,  and  it  is  from  i  you  must  cut  off  the  head    of  the   sweet-briar,  a 


it,  that  you  arc  to  expect  the  recompense  for  the 
cares,  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  your  sweet- 
briars,  up  to  that  moment. 

This  o|)eratioii  should  bo  promptly  performed, 
that  the  buds  may  not  dry,  even  in  your  branch 
which  von    are  about    to  insert  ;  therefore,  when 


you  have  a  whole  nursery  to  bud,  I  advise  you  to   a  .>imall  head  tp  the  tree. 


half  an  inch  above  the  buds 

My  observations  and  experience   induce    me  ttf 
belie've,    that   from  the    facility    with     which    the 
stalk  covers  from  the  wound,  this  method  of  bud- 
ding may  be   preferred  ;  for  the  buds  shoot    with 
real  vigor,  the  first  year,  and  form    immediately, 


have  an  adroit  and  experienced  as.sistant,  to  put 
on  the  ligatures,  who  should  bo  cautioned,  not  to 
make  them  too  tight. 

To  preserve  your  bud   fresh    during    the    ope 
ation  you  should    keep  the  scions  in  a  ves 
filled  with  the  water,  in  such  a    manner,  that   the 


XI.    TIME  or    LOOSENING    A.SD    REMOVING  THE 
LIGATURES. 

To  perfoin  this  oiieralion  without  risk,  it  is  ne- 

"  ."r'lr  cessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  weather  since 

the  buds  were  inserted  ;  if  it  has  been  humid,  the 

be  removed  in  twenty  or  thirty  days; 


miuu  V.II.I,  Lu..  ...»=.,  ...■=......   ..,..„..    -..     |j„3(^„.pg  „,a,.i,eremoveain  twenty  Ol  imi. J  u..^:,, 

end  of  each  scion  is  constantly  wet.      Each  scion  I    =         ^^^^  ^^^'^  contrary,  it  has  been    hot  and   dry, 
should  have  a  label  attached  to  it,  designating  tue         '  ^^^^  ,„  ^,.,,it_  „t  jeast  six    weeks.      This 

species  ;  you  should  also    have   parchment    labels   .^  ^,,^  ,,^„,,-  J  ^^-^^  jt. 


prepared,  an  1  when  you  Iisve  inserted  a  bud,  it 
should  be  attached  to  the  tree,  and  the  name  of 
the  rose  written  upon  it,  with  a  pencil. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  upon  the  man- 
ner of  taking  off  the  bud  for  inoculation,  because 
the  description  would  be  imperfect,  and  I  believe 
it  is  better  to  see  the  operation,  than  to  read  an 
account  of  if,  but  I  will  observe,  that  the  bud 
should  be  jilaced  as  near  as  possible  to  the  axil  of 
the  shoot,  that  there  may  be  a  greater  facility  in 
healing  the  wound  and  that  the  new  shoot  may 
unite  more  completely  with  the  stalk. 

There  are  two  modes  of  budding  ;  th';  first  is 
called  escocheon  with  a  groiving  hud  and  the  second 
escocheon  with  a  dormant  bud,  upon  the  new  or 
old  tBood. 

The  results  from  the  escocheon  with  a  grow- 
ing bud,  are  not  so  certain,  that  I  can  advise  you 
to  employ  it ;  it  nevertheless  po.ssesses  some  advan- 
tages under  particular  circumstances.  It  can  be 
used  to  bud  certain  species,  such  as  the  Bengoles, 
Multifloras,  Noi.settes,  Four  seasons  &c.  But 
from  experience,  1  find  it  is.  very  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed well. 

Therefore  we  adopt  the  escochton  with  a  dormant 
hud,  which  is  thus  called,  because  it  does  not  im- 
mediately shoot,  but  sleeps  during  the  winter,  in 
order  to  develope  itself,  with  greater  vigor,  in  the 
spring.  The  time  for  inserting  this  bud  is  the  lat- 
ter iiart  of  July  ai'd   first  of  Augu.st. 

After  the  bud  is  inserted  nothing  is  to  be  cut 
off,  but  the  shoot  on  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
left  at  its  full  length. 

ESCOCHEON  UPON  THE  STALK. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  success  which 
yon  would  have  in  budding  upon  the  Inanches  of 
a  year's  growth,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  I  will  now  speak  to  you  upon  budding 
tho^stalk  and  of  tlie  cases  where  it  is  very  ndvan- 
tageous;  the  success  is  as  certain  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding mode. 


As  it  will  not  do  to  entirely  remove  the  ligature, 
but  only  to  loosen  it,  you  will  make  use  of  your 
buddiii"  knife  and  with  the  point,  cut  a  portion  of 
tie  middle  of  the  ligature  on  the  side  opposite  the 
hud  ;  this  must  be  carefully  done,  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  bark.  By  this  means  your  buds  will 
be  relieved  and  remain  protected  by  the  yarn  liga- 
ture from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  be  injuri- 
ous, by  causing  the  incisions  to  open.  About 
three  "weeks  after,  the  hgatures  are  to  be  removed. 
This  is  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  I  em- 
ploy it  in  mv  nurseries;  but  if  you  have  but  a  few 
stalks,  I  advise  you  to  loosen  the  ligatures  and 
then  fasten  them  again  very  gently,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  edges  of  the  incision,  whicb  was  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  bud. 

XII.    PRUNING  THE    BRANCHES. 

It  is  a  labor  which  you  will  behold  and  execute 
with  pleasure,  because  you  will  then  know  the  re- 
sult of  your  efforts  ar.d  be  able  to  reestaldish  good 
order  in  your  nursery,  by  eradicating  the  largo 
Willi  branchcF,  which  render  it  inaccessible. 

This  'abor  should  be  performed  about  the  lOlh 
or  12tli  of  October,  when  vegetation  has  entire- 
ly ceased.  This  can  be  best  done  with  pruning 
shears.  With  this  instrument  you  cut,  indiscrim- 
inately, all  the  branches  to  the  length  of  eight 
or  ten  inches. 

Xlll.    PROTECTION    IN  WINTER. 

Before  winter  commences,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  your  sweet-briars  from  its  rigor  ;  to  effect 
this  the  roots  should  be  covered  with  manure 
which  should  be  slightly  secured  against  disper- 
sion by  the  winds  by  drawing  the  earth  over  it 
from  the  space  between  the  trees. 

XIV.    PRUNING    IN    MARCH. 

In  October  you  pruned  the  branches  of  the 
sweet-briars  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches  ; 


ll  thus  appears  woolen  yarn  is  used  for  the  ligaturei 
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now  it  is  necessary  lo  cut  them  sliorter,  which 
should  bo  done  in  tho  fore  nait  of  March.  Tlie 
object  of  the  nutumnnl  pruniiig  was  to  clear  out 
the  ?uirscry,  anil  to  prcvciU  the  trees  from  suffor- 
iiig,  ii)  the  event  the  end  of  the  boughs  should  be 
injured  by  the  severe  colil  of  winter,  if  left  at  full 
length. 

With  your  shears,  cut  ofl"  the  branches,  bo  ns 
to  leave  but  one  bud,  above  that  which  had  been 
inserted ; — tho  one  thus  left  is  called  the  aspirvtg 
bud  ;  upon  this  bud  depend  the  success  and  vigor 
of  the  one  which  had  been  placed  on  the  branch. 
As  to  the  end  of  the  stalk,  above  the  highe.'st 
branch,  and  which  is  generally  dead,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  cut  it  off  with  a  saw,  pare  tlie  edges  with  a 
knife,  and  then  cover  it  with   the  composition. 

XV.    MANSER  OK  TREATING  THE  JlSPIBINO  BDD. 

When  your  sweet-briars  have  been  well  prun- 
ed, the  most  important  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  destruction  of  all  the  s|>routs,  which  are  call- 
ed gourmands,  that  issue  from  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  of  the  suckers  which  spring   up  from  the  root. 

When  the  aspiring  bud  has  thrown  out  two  or  I 
three  little  leaves,  it  is  time  to  pinch  off  its  sum- 
mit. The  aspiring  bud  aids  in  developing  that 
which  has  been  inserted,  as  it  draws  up  the  sap, 
and  you  cause  that  to  flovv  into  it,  when  the  end  of 
the  aspiring  bud  is  pinched  off.  When  your  inserted 
bud  has  grown  four  or  five  inches,  and  it  is  ahle 
to  collect  its  own  nourishment,  then  the  aspiring 
bud  is  to  be  entirely  eradicated  with  a  knife. 

XVI.    SUPPORTS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  SHOOTS. 

This  precaution  is  very  important ;  if  neglect- 
ed, a  gust  of  wind,  a  storm,  or  even  a  bird  may,  in 
a' moment,  destroy  the  results  of  all  your  labors, 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  your  trees,  foV 
eighteen  months. 

At  the  moment  when  your  bud  begins  to  devel- 
ope,  collect  small  sticks,  about  the  size  of  your 
little  finger  and  two  feet  in  length  ;  these  are  to 
be  secured  to  the  trees  by  two  ligatures,  leaving  the 
uper  end  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  stalk. 

When  tho  buds  have  sufficiently  grown  they 
are  to  be  secured  to  these  supports,  by  ligatures 
delicately  applied. 

Now  behold  the  term  of  your  desires, — the  re- 
compense of  all  your  cares,  and  all  your  labors. 
Each  morning  will  bring  you  new  joys,  and  I 
charge  you  not  to  lose  a  single  moment  ;  for  this 
joy  will  be  short. 


■  Et,i 


0,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivoiit 
L*CBpace  (j'un  matin.' 


But  there  is  a  .method  of  prolonging  these 
pleasures  ;  it  is  by  budding  the  roblooniingor  per- 
petual roses,  such  as  the  Bengoles,  Noisettes,  Port- 
and,  Kour  seasons  &c,  by  this  means  you  can 
liave  rosea  until  November. 

The  sweet-briars    produce    the  most   beautiful 

roses  the  first  year  after  they  have  been    budded, 

l„    and  1  shall  instruct  you  how  to  preserve  them    in 

l^is  state,  and  to  prevent  them  from  degenerating. 

XVII.    WIKTPR  PRUNING. 

Towards  tho  middle  of  October,  when  the  sap 
as  descended,  it  is  necessary  to  prune  your  rosc- 
lusheb.  Each  branch  should  be  cut  off,  to  about 
foot  in  length  ;  this  labor  prepares  them  for 
transportation  to  the  place,  for  which  they  may  be 
iestined.  Forget  not  to  cut  off  with  scissors, 
uch  leaves  as  remain  on  at  the  time  they  are  ta- 
:en  out  of  the  nursery.  This  precaution  is  ne- 
:e8sary  to  prevent  the  trees   from  perishing  which 


ofieu  happens,   if  they  are    jihuited  out    with  the 
leaves  on. 

XVIII.    TR/VNSPI.ANT1NO. 

When  your  sweet-briars  have  been  taken  up,  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  should  be  cut  off.  The 
largest  should  be  selected,  if  it  is  intended  to 
form  an  avenue,  a  graduated  line,  or  an  ainphi 
theatre  ;  each  of  (hsso  modes  of  planting  has  its 
advantages,  and  the  selection  must  be  left  to  yoiir 
good_  taste. 

Whatever  be  the  mode  which  you  adopt,  of 
planting  out  the  tr.-ies,  forget  not  what  I  have 
said,  in  the  article  on  stakes  and  supports, 
which  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  plantation 
has  been  completed.- 

XIX.    ANNUAL  pruning. 

I  have  promised  to  inform  you  of  the  means 
of  continuing  your  beautiful  roses  and  preventing 
them  from  degenerating;  and  this  is  the  moment 
to  indicate  the  last  operation  which  you  have  to 
perform  on  your  sweet-briars,  and  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  commence,  annually,  in  the  month  of 
March. 

This  consists  in.  pruning  them  short, — leaving 
hut  two  buds  on  each  branch  of  the  shoot,  pro- 
duced by  the  inserted  bud.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  many  species  which  re- 
quire to  be  left  a  little  longer.  Fear  not  to  eradi- 
cate the  beautiful  shoots,  which  grew  the  preced- 
ing year;  it  will  produce  others  more  beautiful, 
and  you  will  lose  nothing.  This  is  the  time  to 
cut  off  the  end  of  (he  little  wild  shoot,  on  which 
you  left  the  aspiring  bud. 

CLIMBING  species  OF   ROSES. 

Before  terminating  my  instructions,  I  ought  to 
mak6  known  to  you,  a  happy  idea  of  one  of  my 
neighbors,  as  to  the  management  of  the  climbing 
species  of  roses,  such  as  the  Multiflora  and  its 
varieties,  the  Boursault  and  its  varieties,  &c.  I  have 
made  the  experiment  on  some  of  mine  and  was 
delighted  at  the  fine  effect  which  was  produced. 

The  Multifloras  and  the  Boursaiilts extend  their 
branches  far,  and  are,  consequently,  very  easily 
trained  on  a  railing  ;  but  if  in  the  midst  of  a 
plantation,  you  desire  to  unite  these  species,  it  is 
very  unpleasant  to  have  the  branches  falling  to  the 
ground,  or  extending  over  the  other  rose  trees  ; 
to  prevent  this,  care  should  be  taken,  the  first 
year,  to  preserve  these* falling  branches  and  to 
leave  them  until  the  end  of  October,  that  their 
wood  may  be  thoroughly  ripened  ;  then  raise  all 
the  branches  and  unite  them  in  the  form  of  a 
globe,  as  regular  as  possible.  In  the  month  of 
march  there  is  no  pruning  to  be  done,  and  the 
moment  the  sap  ascends  you  see  them  covered 
with  leaves  and  a  vast  quantity  of  buds.  The 
higher  tlie  globe  is  elevated  the  more  admirable 
is  the  effect  ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  tho  best 
mode  of  managing  these  climbing  species. 

Believing  that  I  have  attained  the  object  which 
I  proposed,  that  of  detailing  to  you,  information 
on  the  education  of  sweet-briars,  atid  the  mode 
of  prosecuting  this  culture  with  success,  I  will  ter- 
minate ray  instructions  and  leave  you  in  the  midst 
of  your  children,  being  certain,  that  like  a  good 
father  of  a  family,  you  will  extend  to  them,  your 
assiduous  attentions,  in  gratitude  for  the  pleasures 
which  you  have  experienced. 


INSECT  IN  PE.\R  TREES. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  have  spent  the  morning  with 
the   Governor  in  dissecting  a  Pear  tree,  and  send 
you  by  Gen.  Heard,  the   result  of  our  investiga- 


j  tion.  Tlie  largo  block  of  wood  shows  the  manner 
in  which  tho  insect  girdles  the  tree — the  others, 
how  they  penetrate  it.      In  sundry  excavations  wo 

i  found  a  whole  family,  from  the  nit  to  tlie  perfect 
bug,  under  tlieir  progressive  transformations.  Tha 
tree  is  a  Jargonelle  in  bearing.  The  body  of  the 
tree  bore  tho  principal  marks  of  their  ravages^- 
but  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  branches.  This  is 
probably  the  principal  reason  why  the  insect  has 
eluded  the  search.  Whatever  has  been  our  opin- 
ion respecting  the  agents  of  this  desolation,  we 
had  aljundant  evidence  in  this  case  th.at  the  de- 
struction of  this  vigorous  and  healthy  tree  was 
the  sole  work  of  the  Sculi/lus  Pyri. 

Inclosed  in  a  paper  I  sjnd  the  insect  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages.  They  are  probably  to  be  found  also 
in  the  wood. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  FISKE. 
trorcester,  August  12,  1830. 

Rumarks  b>/  the  Editor. — We  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Dr  Fiske,  ami  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  the  Governor  takes  an  active  part  in  investi- 
gations which  relate  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
cultivator.  The  section  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
which  was  sent  to  us  as  above,  is  between  4  and  5 
inches  in  diameter,  an  1  a  small  horizontal  cut  or 
channel  just  within  the  outer  part  of  the  alburnum, 
or  sap  wood,  evidently  tho  work  of  an  insect, 
extends  about  one  third  part  round  the  tree. 
One  of  the  linilis  affected  by  this  woodcutter,  is  a 
little  more  than  2  inches,  and  the  other  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  hail  supi)0sed  that 
the  operations  of  this  destroyer  were  confined  to 
small  limbs,  and  that  at  least  a  partial  remedy 
might  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  and  burning  the 
branches,  which  indicated  its  presence.  But  when 
it  attacks  the  body  of  tho  tree,  the  evil  becomes 
general,  and  the  destruction  complete.  Further 
investigations  of  that  subject  are  respectfully  so- 
licited. 


FOR  THE  MEW  ENGLAKIf  FARMER. 

TURNIPS,  AS  FOOD  FOR  SHEEP. 

Mr  Russell — Having  seen  it  stated,  more  than 
once,  that  turnips  are  injurious  to  ewes  with  lamb, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request,  that  some  of  your 
correspondents,  if  any  there  are,  who  have  found 
them  so,  will  state  the  fact  from  experience.  I 
also  should  be  glad  to  learn  their  value  for  sheep, 
from  any  one  who  is  satisfied  of  their  good  prop- 
erties as  winter  food.  B, 

Anson,  M:  August  17,  1830. 


Tight  Shoes. — Shoes  of  too  restricted  dimensions 
distort  and  blister  the  feet,  and  produce,  invariably, 
those  small  but  painful  excrescences  denominated 
corns.  Nine  women  in  ten  upon  the  most  reasonable 
calculation,  before  the  age  of  twenyfour,  have  to  a 
certain  extent,  deformed  and  suffering  feet  from  this 
cause  alone.  Such  individuals,  also,  as  adopt  this 
unnatural  practice  of  forcingf  their  feet,  like  a  wedge, 
into  a  tight  pair  of  shoes,  are  uniformly  bad  and  un- 
graceful walkers — the  sprinpr  and  elasticity  of  their 
feet  is  lost,  and  their  gait  is  afterwards  cramped  and 
hobbling.  They  who  would  avoid  these  unseemly 
and  painful  defects,  must  remain  satisfied  with  the 
original  conformation  of  their  foot,  and  wear  shoes 
corresponding  to  its  shape,  and  answering  in  every 
respect  to  its  bulk.  In  purchasing  shoes  ready  made, 
or  professing  to  be  made  to  measure,  let  them,  if  in 
the  least  degree  too  tight,  be  stretched  upon  the 
last,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  The  shoe  must  be  made 
to  the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  — Jour,  af 
Health. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGI,; 


I  BOTTS  IN  HORSBS. 

A  writer  in  llie  American  Fanner  states  tlie  fil- 

IIAPPINESS  THE  RESULT  OF  INDUSTRr.   j  lowing  as  tv  sure  remedy  for  tlie    bolts  in   lior.s,;.«, 

The  wealtli  wliich  a  man    acquires  by  his   lion-  i^,,,!  gy^.g  ,t  was  practised  by  a  veterinary  s-urgcon 

est  industry    affords   liini  greater  pleasure  in    tlie    ^^.|,„  tame  to  tliis  country   during   tlie   revohitiori, 

enjoyment,  than  when  acquired  in  any  otiier  way;    ^yjti,    ]{aron    Steuben: — First    drench   the    horse 


lid  men  who  by  personal  bibor  have  obtained  a 
coinpelency,  know  its  value  better  than  those 
who  have  liad  it  sliowered  upon  them  without 
any  efforts  of  their  own.  Idleness  engenders  dis- 
ease, while  exercise  is  the  great  prop  of  health, 
and  health  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  life.  Which 
consideration  alone  oi:ght  to  stimulate  men  to  pur- 
sue some  useful  employment  ;  and  among  the  al- 
most endless  number  o'f  those  to  which  good  laws 
and  well  organized  society  give  birth  and  eucour- 
-agemeut,  there  are  none  equal  to  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  none  which  yield  a  more  grateful  return. 
The  pleasures  derived  both  from  agriculture,  and 
horticulture,  are  so  various,  so  delightful,  aiul  so 
natin-al  to  man,  that  they  are  not  easily  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  never  to  be  excelled  :  for  in  what- 
ever way  they  are  pursued  the  mind  may  he  con- 
stantly entertained  with  the  wonderful  economy 
of  the  vegetable  world  ;  the  nerves  are  invigor- 
ated and  kept  in  proper  tone  by  the  freshness  uf 
the  earth,  and  (he  fragrancy  of  the  air,  which 
flush  the  countenance  with  health,  and  fiive  a 
relish  to  every  meal.  NORTH  WOOD. 

PEACH  TREES. 

The  following  communication,  from  a  practical 
aTiCulturist,  contains  a  valuable  suggestion. — 
The  specimens  referred  to,  are  in  our  possession, 
and  may  be  examined  by  the  curious  in  these 
matters.  To  the  unpractised  eye,  the  covering  in 
which  these  worms  wind  themselves,  would  pass 
for  particles  of  earth  and  water,  accidentally  col- 
lected around  the  root.  It  would  be  well  for 
.every  owner  of  a  i)each  tree,  to  set  about  ex- 
amining the  roots,  and  ridding  them  of  this  ene- 
my. It  is  strange  that  more  attention  is  not  paiil 
to  this  valuable  fruit.  A  farmer  near  Philadel- 
phia, the  last  year,  sold  813,000  worth  of  peaches, 
from  a  spot  of  ground  that  would  not  have  yield- 
ed two  thousand  dollars,  with   grain  crops.] 

Mr  Hallett — If  you  are  a  lover  of  fine  peach- 
es it  may  not  be  amiss,  to  remind  the  owners  of 
the  few  remaining  peach  trees,  that  the  wonns 
infesting  the  roots  of  these  trees,  are  now  about 
assuming  their  wings.  In  a  few  weeks,  they  will 
be  inhabitants  of  the  air,  ready  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  colony  of  worms,  to  prose,  ute 
their  work  of  destruction  the  ensuing  year.  The 
observation  of  a  minute  is  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  tree  is  infested  by  them.  A  mass  of 
gum  mixed  with  particles  of  wood,  much  rcsiun- 
bling  saw  dust,  attached  to  the  root  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  within  an  inch  or  two  below  is  a 
certain  indication  ef  the  presence  of  the  worm. 
The  greater  part  of  these  insects,  according  to  my 
observation,  are  already  enclosed  in  their  cocoon, 
tmdergoing  their  transformation  into  the  Nymphal 


with  a  (piart  of  new  pnilk  saturated  wilh  honey, 
molasses  or  sugar,  (to  be  preferred  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  ;)  h-ave  him  two  hours,  at 
rest  ;  drench  him  ag:iiu  witli  a  pint  of  strong  brine, 
previously  made  by  ilissolving  in  boiling  water  as 
much  common  salt  as  it  will  hold,  and  leave  the 
horse  undisturbed  two  hours  more.  Then  ad- 
minister Jijilf  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  complete. 

The  rationale  of  this  course,  .according  to  the 
writer,  is  as  follows :  Botts  destroy  horses  by 
feeding  upon  and  i)erforating  the  integuments  of 
the  stomach  ;  but,  ])reierring  sweetened  milk  to  a 
ticsh  diet,  they  leave  the  substance  of  the  stomach 
and  glut  on  the  milk,  of  which  they  partake  so' 
much  that  they,  are  greatly  distended,  exposing  a 
thin  skin  to  the  action  of  the  brine  when  adminis- 
tered, which  easily  destroys  them.  Oil  is  after- 
wards given  to  heal  the  wounds  in  the  stomach 
made  by  the  worms. 

John  Hinds,  in  his  Treatise  on  F  irriery.  (a  work 
which  should  be  in  the  haiwls  of  every  man  who 
has  the  charge  of  horses,)  aitributed  the  genera- 
tion of  worms  to  irregular  feeding,  and  to  feed- 
ing upon  indigestible  substances,  musty  hay,  grain, 
&c,  and  in  .some  aged  horses  to  imperfect  masti- 
cation. These  causes  produce  indigestion,  and 
ultimately  worms.  Mr  Hinds  recommends,  that, 
when  it  is  certainly  ascertained  the  horse  is  at- 
tacked by  worms,  the  following  bolus  or  ball  be 
administered:  Calomel,  IJ  drachms;  Annis 
seed,  5  drachms,  mixed  with  treacie  into  n  paste 
for  two  doses,  to  be  given  on  two  successive  nights, 
the  first  dose  to  be  preceded  by  water  gruel,  and 
the  last  one  to  be  followed,  the  next  day,  by  a  pur- 
gative compound  of,  Barhadoes  aloes  4  drachms, 
Gandioge  l.J  drachms,  prepared  kali  2  dr.  ginger 
1  dr.  od  of  amber  a  teaspoonful,  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn sufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  a  ball  for 
one  dose.  Shoidd  the  horse  be  weakly  the  first 
mixture  may  be  divided  into  three  doses  for  as 
many  s\iccessive  days,  to  be  followed  on  the  fourth 
morning  by  the  purgative.  The  horse  in  the  mean 
while  should  be  led  with  fresh  gra.ss,  cracked  corn, 
mashed  potatoes  or  oiher  fooil  easilj'  digestible  : 
accompanied  occasionally  with  salt.  As  the  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  impaired  digestive  organs,  it 
must  be  cured  by  res'oring  to  those  organs  their 
Iipalthful  tone  towards  which  the  medicine 
commended  have  a  favorable  tendency. 


August  20,  1830. 

them  and  affect  the  vermin  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  ten  minutes  thereafter  they  will  be  completely 
destroyed.  With  one  gill  of  tliis  spirit,  we  were 
enabled  to  cleanse  five  trees  of  these  destructive 
vermin.  Our  author  says  trees  do  not  re(;eive  the 
slightest  injury  by  using  this  remedy. — Reading 
Journal. 

From  the  Middletown  Sentinel. 

WATER. 

Clear  water  is  the  best  drink  to  preserve  health. 
It  ought  not,  however,  in  hot  weather,  to  be  drank 
very  cold,  as  it  will  prove  injurious — although  that 
is  the  time  when  nmst  people  prefer  to  have  it  the 
coldest.  Some  will  put  ice  in  it,  which  helps  the 
doctois,  and  enables  tavern-keepers  to  sell  more  of 
their  rK|Uors.     Spring  or  well  water  shouhl    stand 


Preserving  Vegetables  Green  for  the  Winter. — 
Take  green  ccrn  either  on  the  ears,  or  carefidly 
shelled,  peas,  beans  in  pods,  and  dip  them  into 
boiling  water,  and  then  carefully  dry  them  in  a 
room    where   there    is  a    free,    circid.uion  of  air. 


awliile  before  a  person  that  is  warm  drinks   freely 
ofit. 

Horses  and  cattle  will  not  drink  water  that  is 
verv  cold,  when  they  can  obtain  that  which  is 
warmer.  They  will,  in  warm  weather,  drink  wa- 
ter from  a  brook,  or  at  .some  distance  below  aspring, 
latlier  than  froiti  ihe  head  of  a  sjiring,  because  it  ia 
too  cold;  but  in  winter,  they  prefer  water  near  the 
head  of  the  spring,  because  it  is  then  not  so  cold 
as  that  in  the  brook. 

It  seems  as  though  mankind  might  know  as 
much  as  horses  and  catlle  ;  yet  it  appears  they  are 
not  so  prudent  about  their  drink. 

Cold  water  is  good  for  a  bruise  or  wound,  when 
used  inunediately  — no  matter,  in  this  case,  how 
cold.  Snow  may  also  be  used  in  lieu  of  it,  when 
most  convenient,  though  1  should  rather  prefer  |j 
water  ;  lor  it  wets  the  flesh  socmer  :  but  either  will 
reDc!  the  lilood,  and  help  to  heal   the  wound. 

My  first  information  of  the  utility  of  cold  water 
for  curing  wounds,  was  from  General  Sullivan, 
of  New  Ham|ishire,  who  learned  it  from  the  In- 
dians dming  the  revolulioncry  war. 

Alter  he  returned  home  fioin  the  army,  his  wife 
hurt  her  arm  very  badly,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  home  :  he  poured  on  cold  water  until  lint  was 
prepared,  which  he  applied,  and  put  a  bandage 
loimd  the  arm,  telling  her  to  keep  it  on  until  his 
retmii,  whii'h  he  expected  would  be  in  two  or  three 
days— directing  her  to  wet  it  occasionally  with 
water  coutaiiung  a  little  spirit,  (though  no  spirit 
was  used  at  first.) — She  fiillowed  his  directions, 
hut  he  did  not  return  under  a  week.  He  asked 
her  how  her  arm  did  ?  She  said  she  had  not  ta- 
ken off  the  bandage,  for  it  did  not  pain  her.  On 
removing  the  bandage  and  dressings,  he  found  it 
was  completely  well. 

Gen.  Sullivan  said  he  had  cured  many  wound- 
ed men,  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  after- 
wanls  putting  on  something  to  keep  the  air  from 
the  wounds,  which,  in  the  common  mode  of  dres- 
sings  would  probably  have  proved  fatal.  1  have 
used  it  and  seen  it  tried  for  about  fifty  years — ma- 
ny times  with  wondcrfiil  success. 

If  a  finger,  toe,  hauil  or  foot  should  be  mr.shcd. 


or  Chrysalis    state.     The  covering  is 


somewhat  j  Thus    preserved  they  will  keej)  until  winter,  and  !  .„,(  jt  jmo  a  pail  or  br  )ok  of  svater,  squeeze  it    to 


less  than  an  inch  in   length,   and  one   third  of  an    retain  all  their  freshness  and  agreeable  flavor. 

inch  in  diameter,  as  you  will  sec  by  the  three  spe-  ^-  Y.  Farmer. 

cimcns  enclosed.     They   are  easily   fomid    in  the 

gummy  mass   above  mentioned. — Hut  the   worms  |       Happening  to  look  o 

not  yet  enclosed,  will  be  Co 


r  an  Almanac,  ptddished 
in  the  cavity  which  j  in  1802,  we  found  a  receipt  for  the  destruction  of 
they  have  formed  between  the  liark  and  wood  of  1  caterpillars.  We  tried  it,  and,  we  are  happy  to 
the  root,  and  generally  near  the  bottom  of  it.  If  say,  with  complete  success.  It  is  briefly  this, 
the  root  of  the  tree  appear  fair  and  sound  to  the  Take  a  long  reed  or  pole,  and  tie  a  pi-ce  of  sponge 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  no  further  search  is  j  at  the  end— dip  this  inspirits  of  turpentine,  and 
necessary. — R.  I.  American  of  July  22. 


its  place,  and  put  the  bones  right— it  will  general- 
ly get  vyell  without  much  else  being  done  to  it. 
A    FARMER. 


By  late  foreign  medical  journals  we  learn  that 
M.  Coster,  a  French  surgeon  of  great  eminence, 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  animal 
jioisons.  He  has  discovered  that  chlorine  has  the 
wonderful  power  of  decomposing  and  destroying 
conduct  it  to  the  nests— the  spirits  will   penetrate  |  poison  of  the  most   deadly    kind.     The   saliva    of  » 
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le  mail  ilog  lias  the  propi'iiy,  wlicii  inserted  iin- 
sr  the  skin,  orroiiimiuiiciitiiiij  hyilroiihuliiii  lo  oth- 
■  animals  as  well  as  to  mail.  I\l.  Cosier  has  heeii 
)le,  hy  me.niis  orolilorine,  to  <Ioc(im|iose  tliisdead- 

[loisoii  anil  iciuler  it  liariiile>s,  pii-vontiii!;  the 
iproarh  ofhydiopholiia  in  animals  hitten  l)y  dujrs 
iciiiodly  raliiil.  There  can  ha  no  dmilit  of  the 
iciiracy  of  the  experiment  on  whii-h  this  rfaie- 
eiit  is  predicated.  From  this  the  mo.st  imiior- 
nt  practical  resnlts  folloiv  : 

Make  a  strong  wash  by  dissolvinj  two  tahle 
oonrnlls  of  the  chlorm't  of  lime  in  half  a  jiint  of 
atcr,  and  instantly  and  repi-atedly  liailie  the   pint 

ten.      The  poison  will  in  this  way  he  decomims- 
It  has  proved  siici-essfiil  whi-n  applied   witli- 

si.v  hours  after  the  animal  has  been  hitten. 

Silliman's  Journal. 


From  a  very  well  written,  (hut  somewhat  coii- 
ited)  article  on  Geology,  in  the  last  American 
uarterly  Review,  we  quote  the  following  para- 
ii|)h  : — '  If  a  giod  elementary  wo'k,  on  the 
cory  of  hnshandrv,  were  introiluced  into  our 
mnion  schools,  it  would  set  thousands  of  inge- 
iis  and  clever  boys  thinking.  The  adinixiure 
soils,  the  application  of  manures,  the  spread- 
^  of  sea  shells  upon  the  sandy  fields,  the  eftects 
oduced  by  doses  of  lime  in  the  tenacious  clays i 
these  our  farmers  are  familiar  with — they  see, 
t  they  know  not — they  stand  iipim  the  very 
-eshuld  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  the 
ty  of  a  government  to  remove  the  HIni  from  lie- 
e  their  eyes,  that  they  may  enter,  and  partake 
eerfully  and  fearlessly,  of  the  bounties  and  glo- 
s  of  nature.' 


BUYING  ON  TRUrtT. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  small  articles  on 
St,  is  as  had  for  the  purchaser  as  for  the  dealer, 
leads  him  often  beyond  his  depth,  particularly 
a  great  city,  wliei-e  every  desire  is  tempted  al- 
st  befoie  it  has  e.xisteiice,  and  ere  he  is  avvaii-, 
finds  himself  '  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,' and  final- 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  The  fact  is,  that  mosi 
n  are  horn  from  three  to  twelve  uionlhs  too 
They  live  thus  much  in  advance  of  their 
alls,  and  when  ihey  die,  their  estates  are  en- 
iihered  with  a  host  of  small  debts,  which,  if 
y  do  not  absorb,  and  more  than  absorb,  every 
n  of  property  they  have,  subject  it  to  serion> 
barrassments  and  losses.  Articles  purchased 
:liis  way,  are  almost  always  procured  disadvan- 
eously,  often  unnecessarily,  and  when  pay  day 
nes,  fir  it  will 'come  at  last,'  the  ])Oiir  man 
Is  it  much  harder  to  raise  the  necessary  amoiiiu, 
n  he  would  have  done  to  meet  the  payments 
small  sums  as  the  articles  were  called  i'or. 
ere  are  few  men  in  this  country,  who  cannot, 
ndn<try  and  persevering  economy,  bring  up  in 
w  months  their  liabitiial  arrears,  and  then  ihey 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  themselves 
ependeiit,  will  procun-  their  articles  to  better 
Ullage,  and  as  ihey  walk  the  streets,  will  not 
e  to  keep  a  sharp  lonk-ont  ahead,  list  they 
1  meet  with  some  of  their  creditors.  A  man 
o  is  free  from  debt,  is  the  only  freeman  ;  and 
how  nianj'  sell  themselves  to  a  most  perplex 
bondage,  from  sheer  inismanagenieut  and  ex 
,agance,  as  if  it  w.eie  belter  to  wear  a  fiiii 
t  and  an  anxious  face,  than  to  dress  a  lilili 
iuer  and  he  their  own  masters.  If  the  poon- 
s  of  citizens,  and  indeed  all  classe.s,  would  Col 
'  the  maxims  of  Franklin  on  this  subject,  th 


need  not  de.-icribe,    for  they    know    llieni    already 
toovvtil  by  experience. 

We  are  here  speaking  of  honest  nieii,  who 
wish  and  intend  to  p.iy  their  debts.  There  is  an- 
other cl.iss  of  dcbiiirs,  and  some  of  iliem  very 
dasliy  ones  loo,  whom  we  look  upon  as  mere 
swindlers,  and  therefore  have  no  advice  to  give 
them,  except — to  take  care,  lest  they  exchange 
their  superfine  bruadidollis,  gold  chains  and  ruffles, 
for  a  suit  of  striped  homespun,  at  Sing  Sing,  or 
Ulackwell's  Island. — AT.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  season  gives  the  very  best  promise.  Eng- 
lish (Jiain  of  all  kinds  will  be  heavy  ;  Hay  abim- 
dant  ;  Indian  Corn  somewhat  backward,  lint  he- 
gi  IS  to  lodk  np  well.  Fruit  killeil  in  the  valle> 
by  the  lale  frost*,  but  the  Imughs  bend  under  the 
weight  on  the  hill. —  Keene  J^'.   H.  Sentinel. 


jo   uld   avoid  a  thousanfl   perplexities    which    we 


The  following  remarks  on  Education  from  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  are  worthy  the  atleniioa  of  every  Parent. 

Shepherd. — Pronounce  in  ae  monosyllable  —  the 
power  o'  education.      Praise  ? 

Enu:lish    Opium- Eater. — Love. 

Shepherd.— llow  often  fatally  tliocht  to  be.  Fear  ! 

English  Opium  Eiler. —  Lovr.  !  Look  on  the  or- 
phan, for  whom  no  lui'i  cares — for  whom  no  face 
ever  brightens,  no  voice  grows  musical  ;  who  per- 
iiiims  in  slavish  drudjxery  her  soliiary  and  tliank- 
less  labors,  and  feels  lliat,  from  morning  to  niglil. 
the  scowl  of  lyraimy  is  upon  her — and  see  bow 
iialure  pines,  and  shivers  and  gets  stunted,  in  the 
absence  of  the  genial  light  of  humanity. 

S/if/)/ierrf.  — Like  a  bit  unlucky  lily,  chance-plant- 
ed amaiig  the  cald  clay  on  a  bleak  knowe  to  the 
north,  where  the  morning  sun  never,  and  the 
evening  sun  seldom  shines,  and  bleakness  is  the 
general  character  o'  the  imgenial  day.  It  strug- 
eles  at  a  smile — does  the  bit  botinie  stranger 
while  lily  — but  youseeit's  far  Iraeliappy,  and  thai 
it  'II  be  sune  dead.  The  bee  passes  it  by,  for  it's 
quite  scentless  ;  and  though  some  draps  o'  dew  do 
visit  it — fin-  the  heavens  are  still  gracious  to  the 
dying  outcast — yet  they  canna  freshens  up  its 
dniopin'  head,  so  weak  at  last,  that  the  stalk  could 
hardly  bear  up  a  butterfly. 

Ene:lish  Opium  Eater. — Even  the  buoyant — the 
elastic  — the  Jiiry — the  volatile  spirit  of  childhood 
cannot  sustain  itself  against  the  weight  of  self- 
degradation  thus  bearing  it  down  with  the  coii- 
sciousne.ss  of  contumely  and  contempt.  The  heart 
seems  to  feel  itself  worthy  of  the  scorn  it  so  per- 
uetually  endures;  and  cruel  humiliation  destroys 
its  virtue,  by  rubbing  it  afrits  self-esteem. 

Shepherd. — God's  truth. 

English  Opium-Ealer. — Look  on  that  picture — 
and  on  this.  See  the  child  of  the  poorest  parents, 
who  love  il,  ]>erhaps,  the  better  f  irtheir  poverty — 

Shepherd. — A  thousan'  — a  million  times  the  bet- 
ter— as  Wordsworth  nobly  says — 

'  A  virtuous  household,  tlioush  exceeding  poor.' 
English  Opium  Enter. — AViih  whom  it  has  been 
early  made  a  partaker  in  pleasure  and  in  praise — 
I  and  felt  its  common  humanity,  as  it  danced  before 
its  father's  steps  when  he  walked  to  his  morning 
labor — or  as  it  knelt  beside  him  at  morning  and 
evening  jirayer ;  and  what  a  contrast  will  there 
be,  not  in  the  happiness  nierely,  but  in  the  whole 
nature  of  llio.se  two  beings  ! 

Shepherd. — A  rose-tree  full  in  bearing,  balming 
anil  biightening  the  wilderness  —  a  dead  withered 
wall  flower  on  a  sunless  cairn  ! 


English  Opium  Enter. — Change  their  lot,  and 
you  will  soon  change  their  nature.  It  will,  in- 
deed, be  difficult  to  reduce  the  glad,  and  rejoicing, 
and  .self-exulting    child    to   the    level   of  her    wdio 

s  so  miserably  bowed  down  in  sonielliin!;  worse 
than  despair;  but  it  will  be  easy — a  week's  kind- 
ness will  do  il — to  rekindle  life,  and  self-satisfac- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  the  orphan-slave  of  the  woik- 
h. Mi.se — to  lift  h  r,  by  love,  and  sympathy,  and 
praise,  up  to  the  glad  consciousness  of  her  moral 
being. 

Shepherd. — Aye — like  a  star  in  heaven  set  free 
frae  the    cruel  clouds. 

English  Opium  E'lter.— So  essential  is  self-e.sti- 
mation,  even  to  the  happiness,  the  innocence,  and 
the  virtue  of  childhood  ;  and  so  dependent  are 
they  on  the  sympathy  of  those  to  wboni  nature 
constrains  it  to  look,  and  in  whom  it  will  forgive 
and  forget  many  frowning  days  for  one  chance 
smiling  hour  of  transient  benignity  I 


Voracity  of  Insects. — The  amount  of  leaves 
eaten  by  the  caterpillars  produced  from  one  ounce 
of  esrcs,  is  upwards  of  1200 lbs!  Afiin'jle  silkworm 
consumes,  within  thirty  days,  about  00,000  times  its 
primitive  weight. 

A  table  spoonful  of  the  spirits  of  Camphor,  is  s'lid 
to  he  an  infallible  remedy  against  the  fatal  effects  of 
drinking  cold  water  in  warm  weather.  Several  in- 
stances of  its  good  effects  are  quoted  in  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Eagle. 

To  Destroy  Thistles. — The  Canada  papers  tell  U3 
of  a  very  easy  and  eliectual  way  to  destroy  Thistles, 
which  are  gradually  encroaching  upon  some  parts  of 
our  country,  and  are  likely  to  be  as  injiirions  to  our 
agriculture  as  theirs.  Let  the  thistles  be  mown  be- 
fore they  go  to  seed,  and  the  first  rain,  by  soaking 
into  the  stalks,  will  cause  their  decay. 
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RYE. 

This  very  useful  grain  is  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated on  triost  kinds  of  land,  b:it  light  sandy 
soils,  where  wheat  will  not  thrive,  an;  the  sorts  of 
soil  on,  which,  in' general  its  culture  will  be  most 
profitable.  • 

In  Memoirs  of  the  JVew  York  Board  of  Jlgn'cul- 
ture,  vij\.  i.  page  82,  it  is  said,  '  Uye  slioiilil  be 
sowed  the  last  week  in  August,  or  the  first  week 
in  September,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  six  quarts, 
per  acre,  some  say  forty  eight  quarts.  J'ut  if  it 
is  not  sowed  at  that  time,  it  ought  to  be  delayed 
until  late  in  November,  so  that  it  may'  not  come  np 
till  spring.  A.  Worthington  had  a  good  crop, 
which  he  sowed  in  a  January  snow  storm.  Rye 
rai.sed  on  upland  makes  much  better  flour  than 
that  which  is  raised  on  low  or  damp  land.' 

Rye  may  be  sown  in  autumn  to  gicat  advan- 
tage lor  green  fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep,  ],artic- 
ularly  the  latter,  in  tlies|iring  Ewes  and  lambs 
will  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  at  a  time  when 
little  or  no  other  ereeii  fiiod  can  be  procured. 
When  it  is  meant  for  this  purpose,  it  should  not 
only  be  sowed  early  in  autumn,  but  should  be  sow- 
ed thicker  than  when  it  is  intended  to  stand  for  a 
cro|(  of  seed.  Some  say  that  it  may  well  be  mow- 
ed for  hay  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  this  piece  of  liusbandry  has  been 
recommended  by  English  writers,  for  fiirnicra 
whose  lauds  are  mostly  dry  or  unsuitable  lor  grass. 
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MAGAZINES    OF  MANURE. 

Take  advantage  of  this  warm  and  dry  weatlier 
to  search  your  premises  for  what  may  be  styled 
mines  of  manure,  such  as  peat,  marl,  nmd,  &c. 
With  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  substance,  the 
following  observations  may  be  of  service  :  '  In 
ponds  and  rivers  the  sediment  is  made  up  of  fine 
dust,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
which  have  been  wafted  in  the  air,  and  have  fall- 
en into  the  water  ;  together  with  the  subtlest  par- 
ticles of  the  neighboring  soils,  washed  down  into 
tliem  by  rain.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest 
mud,  which  is  near  to  the  borders,  and  which  has 
been  alternately  flooded  and  fermented  ;  as  it 
will  f-Tment  when  it  lays  bare  in  some  degree.' 
•  '  III  rivers  and  in  long  ditches  that  have  cur- 
rents, there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  soil  in  the 
mud.  It  has  been  brought  down  from  soft,  mel- 
low lands,  through  which  the  rivers  pass ;  and 
some  of  it  doubtless  from  beds  of  marie,  which 
are  often  found  m  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  which 
readily  dissolve  in  tiie  water. 

'  Some  ponds  are  totally  dried  up  in  a  hot  and 
dry  summer,  and  all  ponds  and  rivers  are  so  di- 
minished by  a  copious  evaporation,  as  to  leave 
part  of  their  beds  uncovered.  And  these  beds, 
where  there  has  been  no  rapid  current,  are  al- 
ways found  to  contain  a  rich  mud.  In  some 
])laccs  it  reaches  to  a  considerable  depth.  This 
mud,  though  taken  from  fresh  waters,  has  been 
found  to  he  a  valuable  manure  ;  more  especially 
for  dry,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  I  have  known 
it  to  have  as  good  an  effect  as  barn  dung,  in  the 
cultin-e  of  Indian  corn,  upon  such  soils — The  ad- 
vantage of  it  is  not  found  to  be  limited  to  one 
season  ;  it  meliorates  the  land  for  several  years. 
It  restores  to  a  high  piece  of  ground  what  vegeta- 
ble mould  the  rains  in  a  long  course  of  years  have 
been  washing  away  from  it. 

'  i:  is  happy  for  the  farmer  that  Providence  has 
prepared  for  him  those  magazines  of  manure  in 
all  partsof  the  country.  None  but  the  stupid  will 
let  them  lie  unnoticed  or  unremoved.  When  a  dry 
autumn  happens,  the  prudent  farmers  will  be  very 
indu.strlous  in  carting  mud  up  from  evaporated 
ponds,  and  other  sunken  places  in  their  farms, 
and  laying  it  on  their  light  soils,  especially  on 
high  gravelly  knolls  ;  or  into  their  barnyards,  if 
the  distance  be  not  too  great. 

'  But  with  respect  to  using  mud  as  a  manure, 
the  maritime  farmers  have  the  advantage  of  all 
others.  For  the  sea  ooze,  which  appears  on  the 
flats  and  in  creeks  and  harbore,  along  the  shores  ; 
of  the  sPa,  has  all  the  virtues  of  fresh  water  mud, 
with  tliat  of  sea  salt  superadded,  which  is  one  of 
the  moFt  important  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  best  manures.  1  might  add  that  it 
abounds  more  than  any  other  mud,  with  putrefied 
animal  substances.  Much  of  these  are  contained 
in  the  soa  itself :  and  innumerable  are  the  fowls 
and  fish  that  have  perished  on  flats  since  time  be- 
gun ;  and  the  component  parts  of  their  bodies 
have  been  inclosed  by  the  supervenient  slime. 

'  Mud  taken  from  flats  where  there  are  shell-fish, 
or  even  whore  they  have  formerly  lived,  is  bettor 
for  inaume  than  that  which  appears  to  he  more 
unmixed.  The  shells  among  it  are  a  valuable 
liart  of  its  composition.  If  it  abound  much  with 
shells  it  becomes  a  general  manure,  fit  to  be  laid 
on  almost  every  kind  of  soil. 

'  That  mud,  however,  which  is  a  richer  manure 
than  any  other,  is  taken  from  docks,  and  from  ihc 
sides  of  wharves  in  populous  towns.     For  it  has 


been  greatly  enriched  by  the  scouring  of  foul 
streets,  and  from  connnon  sewers  ;  as  well  as 
from  an  unknown  quantity  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  accidentally  fallen,  or  designedly 
thrown  into  such  |>Iaces. 

'  Sea  mud  may  be  taken  uj)  at  any  season, 
whenever  the  farmer  has  most  leisme.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  draw  it  upon  sleds  fiom  the  flats 
in  March,  when  tlie  border  is  covered  with  firm 
ice.  I  have  thus  obtained  mud  from  flats  with 
great  expedition  and  with  little  expense. 

'  Mud  that  is  newly  taken  up,  may  be  laid  upon 
grass  land.  But  if  it  be  ploughed  into  the  soil,  it 
should  first  lie  exposed  to  the  frost  of  one  winter. 
The  frost  will  destroy  its  tenacity,  and  reduqe  it 
to  a  fine  powder  ;  after  which  it  may  be  spread 
like  ashes.  But  if  it  be  ploughed  into  the  soil, 
before  it  has  been  mellowed,  it  will  remain  in 
liunps  for  several  years,  and  he  of  less  advantage. 

'  A  layer  of  mud  will  be  no  bad  ingredient  in  a 
heap  of  compost.  But  it  should  be  contiguous  to 
a  stratum  of  lime  if  that  can  be  obtained.  But 
where  this  is  wanting,  new  horse  dung  is  the  best 
substitute,  to  excite  a  strong  fermentation. 

'The  best  method  of  managing  all  sorts  of  mud, 
were  it  not  for  increasing  the  labor  would  be  to 
lay  it  in  farm  yards,  and  let  it  be  thoroughly  mix- 
ed with  the  dung  and  stale  of  animals.  When  it 
is  so  managed,  the  compost  is  excellent,  and  fit 
for  almost  any  soil,  though  best  for  light  ones. 
Perhaps  the  advantage  of  it  is  so  great  as  to  pay 
for  the  increased  expense  of  twice  carting.  For 
it  will  absorb  the  stale  of  cattle,  and  retain  it  bet- 
ter than  straw,  and  other  light  substances.' — Geor- 
gical  Dictionnry. 


MAKING  BUTTER. 

Butter  is  made  from  cream  or  milk  by  the 
chemical  union  of  the  oxygen  or  vital  air  of  the 
atmosphere  with  those  materials.  If  a  churn  were 
perfectly  air  tight,  butter  could  not  be  produced 
within  it  for  want  of  oxygen,  which  composes 
about  one  fifth  part  of  the  air,  with  which  we  are 
surrounded.  The  more  free  the  access  of  air, 
other  things  beirfg  equal,  to  the  contents  of  the 
churn,  the  sooner  butter  is  manufactured. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  induced  Mr  John 
Mears,  of  Dorchester,  to  insert  a  small  tube  in  the 
lop  of  his  churn,  extending  several  inches  above 
said  top,  and  descending  as  far  below  it  as  is  prac- 
ticable, without  impeding  the  motion  of  the  dasher. 
This  tube  was  open  at  top,  closed  at  bottom,  hut 
gave  access  to  air  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  slit 
from  near  the  top  of  the  churn  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  The  consequence  of  this  improve- 
ment was  the  accelerating  and  facilitating  tiie  pro- 
duction of  butter  by  about  one  half. 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 

NAPOLEON  AND  PASSE  COLMAR  PEARH. 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. — It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  Mr  W.  R.  Prince  should  have  used 
siich  confident  language  on  a  topic  which  we  shall 
show,  he  did  not  understand  ;  as  its  tendency  is  to 
unsettle  established  names,  and  to  weaken  the 
public  confidence  in  his  own  authority.  I  shall 
use  no  other  proof ,  than  Mr  Prince's  own  very  sin- 
gular note.  The  source  of  his  mistake  we  cannot 
divine. 

'  The  pear  trees  cultivated  at  Boston  under  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  are  wrong,  (says  he)  and  next, 
all  the  "  Passe  Colmar  "  trees  which  are  identical 
with  the  "  Napoleon  "  there  so  called,  are  wrong 


also,  as  the  one  called  the  "  Napoleon  "  is  iden 
cally  the  Passe  Cohunr.  These  assertions  are  i 
ventured,  until  after  examinations  made  with  th 
scrupulous  exactness,  which  doubts  itself,  until 
attain  conviction  beyond  all  doubt.' 

So  far  Mr  Prince. 

Yet  this  very  confident  assertion  is  founded  e 
tirely  and  wholly  in  error,  and  in  very  hasty  e 
aniiuation. 

The  Napoleon,  so  called  here,  is  not  identica'i 
tlie  Passe  Colmar;  but  it  is  identically  the  Na\t 
leon  figured  in  the  Pom'ilogical  Magazine. 

The  Napoleon,  so  called  here,  is  an  autumn 
pear,  and  is  precisely  \vhat  Mr  Prince  describes 
from  authority. 

The  Passe  Colmar,  so  called  here,  agrees  precisi 
with  Mr  Prince's  description  of  the  true  Pas 
Colmar.  As  he  is  now  our  authority,  w 
safely  appeal  to  that  against  himself.  The  Pas 
Colmar  will  keep  into  January  here — the  Napolei 
ripens  in  October.  There  is  no  more  resemblan 
between  them,  than  between  a  St  Germain  and 
St  Michael's. 

How  could  Mr  Prince  know,  that  the  two  tre; 
cultivated  at  Boston  as  the  Napoleon  and  Past 
Colmar,  were  identical  ?  Did  he  ever  examii 
them  on  the  originally  imported  trees  ?     N'ever. 

The  Boston  cultivators  are  too  diffident  of  the 
own  qualifications  to  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  th 
they  do  assuredly  know,  that  they  received  tl 
Napoleon  and  Passe  Colmar  from  one  of  the  mo 
exa(-t  cultivators  in  Europe,  Mr  Knight,  with  d' 
scriptions  from  his  pen,  and  iheir  fruits  (actual 
ripened  and  eaten)  agree  with  all  the  description 
and,  most  of  all,  with  Mr  Prince's  own. 

A  FARMER. 

Roxhury,  August   13,   1830. 


•d^ 


MASS.-VCHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOClET!t 

FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  August  14,  1830. 
Flowers  of  the  following  varieties  were  exhibi 
ed  at  the  last  meeting;  Hedyschium  gardenerianur 
Phlox  suaveolens.  Phlox  paniculata,  and  Sagitti 
ria  latifolia,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridg 
Two  fine  bunches  of  flowers  of  varieties  froi 
Messrs  Winships.  Bunch  of  flowers  from  yt* 
Cowing.     Fine  Double  Dahlias,  from  D.  HaggeM 

STON. 


From  the  Virginia  Free  Press. 

COW  CABBAGE. 
Mr  Editor — I  have  noticed  in  the  last  Fre 
Press  and  Repository,  a  communication  copi* 
from  the  N.  Y.  Farmer,  signed  by  James  Tliach 
er  of  Plymouth,  (Mass.)  on  the  importance  of  cul 
tivating  what  he  calls  the  Cow  Cabbage,  or  cet 
arian  kail, '  the  .seed  of  which  was  sent  by  Docto 
James  Mease.  Through  the  politeness  of  tbi 
Post  Master  in  Charlestowii,  I  too  received, 
May,  1829,  some  of  the  same  kind  of  cabbagi 
seed  (spoken  of  by  Mr  Thacher)  from  Docla 
Mease  of  Philadelphia.  The  Doctor  in  his  com' 
munieation  to  the  Post  Master  at  CharlestowB 
gave  tjie  plant  the  name  of  Tree  Cabbage.  Liv- 
ing as  I  do  in  a  more  SoiUhern  climate,  and  hav- 
ing  been  more  successful  in  raising  the  tree 
Cow  cabbage,  than  either  Mr  Thacher  or  hil 
neighbor,  '  who  took  up  his  plants  in  the  autumn 
and  put  them  into  his  cellar,'  I  will,  with  your  per 
mission,  make  known,  through  the  columns  ol 
your  paper,  the  progress  I  have  made  in  cultiva- 
ting this  new  kind  of  cabbage,  called  by  my  old 
Gardener,  '  Wild  Cabbage.' 
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1  n  few  of  the  seeds  ill  my  <;aiJoii    early  I  Slrawhtrry  Plants — Keeiis'  Seedling,  &,-c. 

May,    1S29  ;  tliey  germinated  quickly,  and    pro-  !      lor  sale  at  llie  Seed  Store  connected  with  tlie  New 
;ed"  thirty  plants";  twenty  oftlicse  I  tiaiisphimed  j  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  superior  collection  of  Strawberry  Plants,  from  Mr 
Hajrgerslon's  Charlcstown  Vineyard,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowinjr  sorts:— the  Roscberry 


tlie  (ii-st  of  wcuk  of  October  following',    placing 
111   two   and    a    Iialf  feet   apart — eight    of  the 
nts  1  did  not  remove,  siifleriiig  thctn    to  remain 
nc'  distance  apart  of  those  1  transplanted  — 
luiiiicil   through  the  winter  without  shelter 
iny  kind,  and   only  two  stalks  killed     by     the 
Tliose  not  transplanted    were  most  hixuri- 
some  of  them  are  at  this  time  nine  or  ten    feet 
— those  transplanted  are    from     four    to   five 
high.  Doet.    Thacher   speak.s  of  this  Cabbage 
g  very  valuable  as  provender  for  cow.s.     I  have 
tried  it  in  that  way,  but    think  it    may  answer 
ood    purpose  :     1    can  speak    with    certainty 
experience,  and  say,  that   it  is  very   valuable 
table  greens,  called    in  Virginia,    '  S|irouts.' — It 
ready    for  use    last  Spring   before  any    other 
IS  —  one  stalk  will  produce   more  than  a  bush- 
sprouts.     Doct.  Thacher  speaks  of  this    cab- 
living  four  years.      Doctor  Mease,  when    he 
emitted  the  seed,  said  they    would    live    three 
This  is  only   the  second  year  since    those 
y  garden  were  planted  :  they  are  now    loaded 
seed,  and  t!ie  .stalks  appear  on  the  decline. 


her  incline  to  the  opinion  it  will  only  last  two 
,  but  am  by  no  means  p'ositive,  as  there  are 
is  time  among  those  iii  my  gardcu,  many 
;  shoots  springing  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
New  England  Farmers  are  encouraged  to 
ating  this  new  article  notwithstanding  the 
1  must  be  kept  in  a  cellar  in  the  winter.  I 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  cellar  a  discouraging 
ess,  but  here,  where  they  will  stand  the  winter 
k  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  plant,  and 
r3  may  profit  by  it — they  cannot  lose. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
irson  CO.,  Va.,  July,  1830. 
!  expedient  of  keeping  the  plants  in  the  Cel- 
ring  the  winter,  ca»  only  be   necessary   in   a 
•liinate,  and  upon  a  small  scale  they  will    re- 
he  trouble  they  thus  give.] 


Turnip  Seed,  Sfc. 
sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
id  Farmer  Office,  52  North  Market-street, 
xtensive  assortment  of  Turnip  Seeds, of  the  most 
le  sorts  for  family  use  or  stock.  The  most  approv- 
ds  for  the  farmer,  are  the  White  Dutch,  White 
Yellow  Stone  and  Yellow  Malta.  The  two  latter 
Uncommon  excellence,  and  keep  well.  Loudon 
63  the  Yellow  Malta  as  '  an  excellent  and  beauti- 
,' and  of  delicious  flavor.  Of  the  sorts  for  field 
4  ,  the  White  Norfolk,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  Wliite 
id  Rula  Baga.are  the  best.  The  Yellow  Aber 
i  most  approved  among  the  Farmers  of  England 
Dtland,  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  is  very  sweet 
iriiious,  and  keeps,  till  June.  The  above  seeds 
ived  in  Europe  expressly   for  this   Establishment, 

■  utmost  dependence  may  be  placed  on  their  genu- 
lity. 

bs.  of  the  finest  English   White  Flat  Turnip  Seed, 
his  season,  expressly  for  this  Establishment,  by  Mr 

■  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,   and  warranted  of 
:  quality  ,   for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
a  variety  of  Long  and  Turnip  rooted  Radishes,  suit 

sowing  the  ensuing   months.   Long  Prickly,  and 
ther  varieties  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 

July  9. 


Downton,  Baih  Scarlet, 
Pine  Apple,  Royal  Scarlet,  Mulberry,  Wihnot's  Superb, 
and  Keens'  Seedling.  For  a  particular  notice  of  the  last 
ni,ignificcnt  variety,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June  19,  1830. 

'  The  specimens  of  "  Keens'  Seedling,"  offered  by 
Mr  Haggcrston,  of  the  Charlestown  Vineyard,  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen.  This  new  varie- 
ty, introduced  into  this  country  by  that  enterprising  and 
skilful  horticulturist,  fully  sustained  the  high  character 
giien  of  it,  in  the  English  publications,  and  all  that  is 
said  of  it  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  '  tifry  large,  very  good,  and  very  prolific' 
Taking  all  the  properties  of  this  justly  celebrated  straw- 
berry into  consideration,  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  rival. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  those  exhibited  by  Mr  Haggcrston, 
measured  over  5J  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  aver- 
age circumference  of  the  sample,  being  about  one  quart, 
it  is  believed  was  over  4  inches.  A  few  of  them  were  ol* 
cocks-comb  shape,  but  mostly  round  or  ovate.  The 
produce  upon  the  stalksof  a  single  plant,  set  last  autumn, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Hall  by  Mr  Haggerston,  which,  on 
counting,  was  found  to  consist  of  the  astonishing  numbe 
of  1.57  ripe  and  green  berries.  The  size  and  strength  of 
the  fruit  stalks,  its  broad, deep  green  leaves,  and  the  gen- 
I  eral  healthiness  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  support  and  protection  of  the  enormous  size  and 
quantity  of  fruit  which  it  yields.  The  committee  on 
fruits  arc  therefore  unanimously  of  opinion  tli:it  Mr  Hag- 
gerston is  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium  for  the  best 
strawberries,  which  is  accordingly  awarded  him  ;  and  they 
further  award  him  a  premium'  of  $5,00  for  introducing 
this  new  and  most  valuable  variety. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

E.  Phinney,   Chairman.' 
The  first  mentioned  varieties,  may  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  .f  1  per  hundred ;  Wilmot's   Superb,   at    $5  per 
hundred;  Keens'  Seedling,  at  $15  per  hundred,  $2,50 
per  dozen,  or  25  cents  per  single  plant.         August  20. 


Bolivar   Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 

For  sale,  4  Bull   Calves,   sired  by  the   celebrated  im 

ported   improved   Durham   short  horned  bull  Bolivar 

which  slock  have  produced  'M  quarts  of  milk  a  day.     No 

1,  dam  Grey  Broivn,  half  Co^lebs  and  half  (lalloway.    No 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Cores 
her  .sire  Ccclebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No 
4,  dam  Beauty,  half  Coslebs  and  half  Galloway.  Tha 
Calves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

I  Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks, 2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs, 
j  3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Sliurt- 
leff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

tf  July  9. 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 
.\.SHES,  pot.  first  son. 

Pearl,  lirsl  sort, 

r.l''.ANS,  white. 
UEEF,  mess, 


pound 


C  50 
10 


6  70 


Notiee . 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  will  be  held  on  Saturday,   August   21st,  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Society,  at  11  o'clock,  by  adjournment. 

R.  L.   EMMONS,  Recording  Secretary. 
August  20. 


Boy  Wanted. 
An  active,  intelligent,  faithful  lad,  of  good  address  as  a 
salesman,  of  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  is  wanted  in  an 
establishment  in  this  city.  A  boy  from  the  country,  who 
can  give  satisfaction  in  the  above  respects,  will  meet  with 
good  encouragement.     Apply  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Farmer. 

August  20. 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


pound 


.5  Ih 

5  en 

3  1o 


15 

19  00!  20  00 

12  25'  12  bO 

j  it  50 

•Z  00 

3  CO 

4  00 

33         38 

I         33 


Strawberry  Plants. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — direct  ftoni 
the  Brighton  Nursery, 

.\  large  variety  of  Sti-awberrv  Vines,  comprisinir  the 
Pine  Apple,  Roseherrv,  Bath  Scarlet,  Royal  Sc3rlet,'^Miil- 
berry.  Wood,  Chili,  &c,  at  $1  per  hundred.  Also  Wil- 
mot's Superb,  Keens'  Imperial,  and  Keens'  Seedling,  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 


,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No. '', 
liUTTEK,  inspected,  No.  l,ncw, 
CHEESE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-street,  - 
Genesee,    -  -         - 

Rye,  best, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  -  .     bushel.         46 

Rye, 

Barlcv,  -  -  "  60 

Oals,'  -  .  "  40 

HAY,  .        cwt.  fiO 

MUti'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new,  .       cwt.      1150.1200 

HOPS,  1st  quality.  -        -        .  "14  00    15  00 

I.Ii>:E.  -        .        -         .       cask.  711         76 

PL  A  ISTEPv  PARIS  retails  at         -        ton.       3  6TI 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy,  mess, 
Cargo,  No.  1, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Fowl  Bleadow,    - 
Red  Top  {northern, J 
Lucerne,     -         -         .         . 
White  Honcysiickje  Clover, 
Red  Clover .'(nonliern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  " 

Merino,  full  !>!„od.iMnva.shed,  "  30| 

Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony,  ■      "  60! 

Merino,  three  iburihs  washed, 

Jlerino.half  hlooci, 

Uleriuo.  quarter 

Native,  washed. 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     . 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort. 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

COr.RECTEn    EVEBY   WEEK    BV    MR     HJVWAf 

(  Cierk  of  Faneiiit-hail  Market.) 
BEEF,  best  pieces,    - 
POKK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

W'lioie  liogs, 
V'i;VL. 
UUl'PON 
I'OL'LTKY. 
HUTTER,kfgandtub,    - 

Li. nip,  best, 
EGGS, 
WEAL,  Rye.  retail, 


bushel 
barrel 


FROK        TO 

2  00     3  00 

115  00  120  I'O 

133  00  135  00 

1        90 

10  00    10  6U 

8  5.0     9  m 


Indii 


,  retail, 


I'dTATns 

CJIDER,  [according  to  quality,] 


pound 

£ 

10 

•' 

8 

10 

'■ 

i) 

6 

" 

4 

S 

4 

18 

" 

10 

12 

" 

11 

14 

" 

.  13 

SO 

dozen 
bushel. 

11 

84 

I* 
95 
40 
70 

'arrel. 

3  50 

-100 

Grass  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  M.irket  street, 

A  large  a^isortment  of  Seeds  of  the  various  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  viz: 

HERDS  GRASS  ;     RED  TOP  ; 

ORCHARD  GRASS; 

TALL  MEADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS; 

LUCERNE,  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    al=o 

BUCKWHEAT,  FLAX,  MILLET,  FIELD  PEAS, 
nd  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 

all  warranted        _  j      r         m       ,  .      , 

Cows  and  calves — No  sales  noticed. 

^ SJ'eep   and  Lambs.— From  $1,17  to  $1,75— fair  lotf 

;,     ,        -K  J  onn    f.i-  ,,    XT        ,,1       lU"  Subsciibers  to  the  New    England   Farmer  are  in-    were  taken  at  about  $1,50  a  $l,62i 

^l\yJ''^':i^"'z?l^'J'"',  °l?"'  '^.':'K'  New  Eng.  \  f  ,™ed  that  they   can   have   their  Volumes   neatly  ha"f  |      Su>ine-We  noUced  one  selected  lot  of  46  taken  at  4 

bJund  and  lettered  by  sending  them  to  this  office.  cts.  and  one  of  61  to  close  at  3i  cts.— at  retail  4J  a  5  ct». 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
ale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected   with  the   N.  E 

,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  bottles  of  _     ...„....„ 

eof  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive  I  SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  Ame 

neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy-    of  the  first  quality,  and  at  the  customary 'markeVprJces 
tagioii ;  prepared  by  the  New   England  chemical  |      Aug.  13, 
y  for   Lowe  and   Reed.     This    valuable  article  is 
arly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  En 
■mcr.— Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


Brightom  Markkt — Monday,  August  16. 
[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.l 

At  Market  this  day,  472  Beef  Cattle,  (nearly  100  unsold 
at  the  close  of  the  market,)  335  Stores,  12  Cows  and  Calves, 
4106  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  252  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— A  depreciation  of  about  17  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  last  week  :  we  quote  from  $3,50  to 
$4,.'j0  ;   we  noticed  3  or  4  sold  for  $'4,624. 

Stores — Few  sales  only  noticed,  too  many  at  Market 
for  the  season. 
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From  a  '  Mar'.nei's  Sketches,'  lately  publislieil  in 
ProviHence. 

Sickness  at  Sea. — One  who  has  never  been  at 
sea,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  feelingfs  of  de- 
serteilness  and  s-iliturte  that  seize  the  wretch,  whom 
the  fates  visit  with  any  kind  of  indisposition  of  body, 
when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  faculty  nurses,  warm- 
ing pans,  chicken  broths,  and  all  those  convenien- 
ces, that  make  a  fit  of  sickness  at  home,  a  kind  of 
'otium  cum  dignilnle'  affair — a  sort  of  temporary 
withdrawing  one's  self  from  the  cares  and  vexations 
of'this  vile  world,  while  the  increased  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  friends  give  one  a  feeling  of  consequence 
and  importance,  peculiarly  srratifyinir,  provided  never- 
theless, that  the  sickness  aforesaid  is  not  unto  death, 
in  which  case,  perhaps'  the  difference  between  sea 
and  land  is  merely  imaginary.  But  at  sea  no  one 
can  be  spared  to  wait  upon  the  patient;  chickens 
are  viinus,  warming  pans  and  doctors  ditto.  The 
cook  is  indeed  ex  officio  nurse  general,  and  is  in 
fact  called  the  'doctor'  in  all  merchant  ships,  though 
his  culinary  avocations  render  his  attentions  to  the 
h"ospitiil  department  extremely  uncertain  and  inter- 
mittent, for  the  axiom  that 'a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion,'  or  even  a  sick  one,  is  gospel  at  sea, 
and  of  course  greater  care  is  taken  to  supply  the 
healthy  with  food  than  the  sick  with  comforts. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
masters  of  American  merchantmen  will  seldom  be- 
lieve that  a  man  is  sick  till  the  agonies  of  death  take 
place,  it  being  the  chief  cornerstone  of  their  belief  to 
look  after  their  employer's  interest  first  and  foremost, 
and  rather  to  kill  a  man  by  hard  work  and  exposure, 
than  to  permit  him  to  defraud  the  owners  by  his 
iiDliuiely  sickness. 

liLE  OF  France. — Very  high  up  on  the  side  of 
oucj  of  t!ie  highest  mountains  near  the  harbor,  is  a  tel- 
egraph station,  which  seemed  inaccessible  to  any 
animal  but  a  very  smart,  active  monkey  ;  from  which 
vessels  could  be  seen  twentyfour  hours  before  their 
arrival,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air. 

In  this  island,  originated  the  science  of '  nauscopy,' 
or,  as  an  Irish  philosopher  defines  it,  '  the  art  of 
seeing  a  ship  before  she  is  in  sight ;'  the  theory  of 
which  is  this,  that  the  refraction  of  the  air,  shows  an 
inverted  iuiage  of  the  ship  above  the  horizon,  while 
the  sliip  is  still  below  or  rather  beyond  its  limits. 
This  'notion'  attracted  some  attention  at  first,  but 
was  soon  exploded,  people  generally  being  contented 
with  seeing  in  a  straight  line,  and  doubting  the 
utility  of  looking  '  round  a  corner.' 

Calcutta. — The  Fakirs,  a  class  of  devotees,  may 
be  steu  in  almost  every  street,  practising  their  re- 
ligious mummeries.  One  of  these  fellows  that  1  saw, 
had  made  a  vow  to  keep  his  arm  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion Yor  seven  years,  but  long  before  the  expiration 
of  half  that  term,  the  muscles  shrunk  and  withered 
and  lost  all  their  power  so  that  the  limb  remained 
tixed  alofl,  like  a  sloop's  topmast,  or  a  lightning  rod. 
Another  had  vowed  to  lie  upon  a  plank  bed,  covered 
with  blunt  iron  points,  about  half  an  inch  long.  His 
vow  was  likewise  for  seven  years,  and  when  I  sjw 
him,  his  hide  was  callused  and  as  hard  as  an  al- 
ligator's, and  I  have  no  doubt  was  equally  impene- 
trable, though  I  had  no  convenient  opportunity  of 
trying  the  experiment. 

A  third  wretch  had  made  a  vow  not  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carnal 
■  man  from  getting  a  nap  without  the  privity  or  con- 
sent of  the  spiritual,  he  uttered  a  roar  every  four  or 
five  minutes  during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  the 
'  pilgrim's  progress'  he  took  up  his  station  directly  un- 
der my  chamber  window.  I  bore  it  with  most  ex- 
emplary fortitude  for  one  night,  muttering  curses, 
not  loud  bat  deep,  and  meditating  '  brave  punisli- 
mei.ts'  and  schemes  of  vengeance  tor  my  murdered 
sleep,  for  ihcie  periodical  howls  had  the  double 
effect  of  keeping  both  himself  and  uie  awake.  The 
next  night,  in  company  with  a  fellow  lodger,  I  took 
my  stand  at  the  window,  well  provided  with  brick- 
bats. About  ten  o'clock  the  mortifier  of  the  flesh 
'took  post,'  and  in  due  time  warbled  forth  a  long 


and  melodious  howl,  to  wliirh  we  immediately  re- 
sponded by  a  shower  of  missiles,  whose  peculiar  dull 
banging  sound,  announced  that  they  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  'soul's  dark  cottage' of  the  saint, 
who  was  soon  after  seen  clearing  out,  and  to  'make 
uight  hideous'   somewhere  else. 

If  one  walk  for  recreation  in  one  of  the  same 
spicy  groves,  there  is  ten  chances  to  one,  tliat  he 
disturbs  the  repose  of  a' 'cobra  di  capello,'  or  hood- 
ed snake,  whose  bite  sends  him  to  the  shades  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  so  that  unless  he  has  his  testamentary 
dotuments  previously  prepiired,  he  runs  some  risk 
of  dying  intestate,  and  chousing  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate out  of  his  fees;  if  he  is  tempted  by  the  shade 
of  a  tree  to  take  a  nap  under  its  branches,  he  finds 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  is,  when  he  wakes  in 
another  world,  that  he  has  been  sleeping  under 
a  mancliineel,  or  some  other  whose  narcotic  shade 
is  an  introduction  to  the.  infernal  shades;  if  he  sit 
down  to  rest  himself,  a  scorpion  or  centipede  crawls 
up  his  pantaloons  and  the  envenomed  sting  leaves 
him  a  leg  out  of  pocket :  if  he  extend  his  walk  far 
into  the  forest,  he  meets  with  a  tiger,  or  a  boa  con- 
strictor, who  happens,  just  at  that  moment,  to  be  in 
search  of  a  dinner,  and  the  unfortunate  admirer  of 
spicy  groves  finds  an  ignoble  grave  in  the  bowels 
of  a  wild  beast ;  if  he  feel  oppressed  by  the  heat 
and  takes  a  fancy  to  bathe  in  the  coolin»  stream,  an 
alligator,  a  mile  long,  introduces  him  to  '  worlds  bc- 
Imv  the  flood  ; '  if  he  avoid  the  spicy  groves  and  pe- 
rambulate the  open  field,  a  '  coup  de  soleil,'  dehiium 
and  brain  fever  close  the  scene. 

South  Shetlano  Islands — The  seals,  on  our  first 
arrival,  were  so  tame,  that  when  hauling  our  boats 
on  shore,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  kick  them 
out  of  the  way.  1  saw  one  beach  where  upwards  of 
three  bundled  had  been  killed,  almost  every  one  of 
which  had  a  young  one  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  look- 
ing at  a  little  distance  like  black  water  spaniels. 
These  poor  little  wretches  were  standing  whiin- 
peiing  and  whining  each  one  by  the  mangled  carcase 
of  its  dead  mother,  a  piteous  spectacle. 

On  one  of  these  rambles  we  unexpectedly  came 
across  an  old  wig  [male  s6al]  on  an  immensely  high 
cliff.  He  was  probably  rusticating  to  avoid  the  ex- 
termination that  was  raging  on  the  sea-coast.  It 
was  immediately  resolved,  nem  con.  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  jump  off  the  cliff  forthwith,  a  res- 
olution which  we  proceeded  to  put  in  practice. 
Notwithstanding  his  roarings  and  caperings,  iiis  re- 
luctance, and  his  '  nitor  in  adversum'  behavior,  he 
gradually  approached  the  brink,  till  at  last  he  took 
the  'lover's  leap.'  I  ran  and  looked  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  saw  him  bounding  like  a  foot-ball 
from  one  projection  to  another  till  he  alighted  in  the 
roaring  surf  below.  As  soon  as  he  had  extricated 
himself  from  the  tremendous  surf  into  which  he 
fell,  and  which  flew  half  way  up  to  us,  though 
elevated  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level,  he 
turned  his  head  towards  us,  and,  I  presume,  roared 
lustily,  though  his  voice  was  not  distinguishable 
from  the  roar  of  the  surf.  By  way  of  appeasing 
him  we  kicked  off  a  score  of  penguins,  that  had 
colonized  the  place. 

We  were  just  getting  the  frying-pan  and  coffee 
kettle  under  way.  the  mate  was  compounding  a  large 
tin  pot  of  hot  'blackstrap,'  when  a  huge  monster  of 
an  old  wig  bolted  in  among  us  without  ceremony, 
and  deliberately  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
fire,  which  was  large  enough  and  liot  enough  to  have 
roasted  a  cattle-show  premium  ox.  I  saw  him  after 
the  snow  had  abated,  smelling  at  his  scorched  flip- 
pers from  time  to  time,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  their  crisped  condition. 

Lascars — Nothing  occurred  to  vary  the  scene 
but  a  very  heavy  thunder  squall  near  the  equator. 
Not  a  single  black  fellow  could  be  persuaded  or 
forced  to  go  aloft,  they  all  fell  prostrate  on  deck, 
crying  'Allah!  Allah!'  \  made  shift  to  coax  one, 
who  had  been  in  an  English  man  of  war,  to  go  aloft 
with  me,  and  got  him  as  far  as  the  main  top,  when 
an  exceedingly  bright  flash  of  lightning,  that  roost 
effectually  blinded  me  for  five  or  six  miuutes  accom- 


panied-by  a  clap  of  thunder,  like  the  explosion  of 
dozen  or  twenty  powder  mills,  overthrew  his  for*, 
tude  and  he  slid  down  one  of  the  maintopmast  bad 
stays,  and  joined  his  howling  countrymen.  Thi 
have  likewise  a  great  antipathy  to  cold.— Talkir 
with  one  of  them  one  day,  he  said  that  on  the  coa 
of  Chili,  in  the  winter,  it  was  'two  jacket  cold'  goir 
round  Van  Dieman's  Land  was  'three  jacket  cob 
but  the  English  channel  in  the  winter  time,  w; 
'  plenty  jacket  cold.' 

Overboard.— 1  was  going  aloft  and  had  got  as  fi 
as  the  futtock  shrouds,  w  hen  a  ratlin  broke  under  n 
feet,  and  I  fell  backwards.  My  first  sensation  wi 
surprise ;  1  could  not  imagine  where  I  was,  but  soc 
ascertained  from  the  rusliiiig  of  the  air  bv  my  ca 
that  I  was  falling  and  that  headforemost.  "Dr'Johi 
son  says  that  the  near  approach  of  death  wonderful 
concentrates  a  man's  ideas.  I  am  sure  it  did  niit 
for  I  never  thought  so  fast  before  or  since,  as  I  d 
dniing  the  few  seconds  that  I  was  tumbling.  1 
an  instant  the  rccolleciion  came  into  my  bead  th; 
one  of  the  quarter  deck  guns  (No.  !iO)  was  direct 
under  me,  and  I  should  m  all  human  probability,  I 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  it.  I  would  have  given  tl 
world  to  vent  r.iy  feelings  in  cries,  I  tried  to  gathi 
my  limbs  together,  to  contract  my  muscles,  to  shric 
my  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  ai 
with  unspeakable   terror  awaited  the 'death  shod 

All  this  time  there  was  a  blood  red  light  befoi 
my  eyes,  through  which  a  thousand  horrible  forn 
were  constantly  gliding.  Then  I  thought  of  bom 
and  the  forms  of  all  1  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  mar 
others,  'strangers  of  distinction,'  besides,  floated  bi 
fore  me.  Then  the  recollection  of  the  infernal  gu 
and  the  consequent  smash  across  the  breech  of  it,"pi 
all  these  phantoms  to  flight,  and  I  felt  that  peculii 
sickness  and  distress  at  the  stomach,  which  it  is  sa 
one  experiences  when  on  the  point  of  undergoin 
a  sudden  violent  and  painful  death,  and  I  thougl 
to  myself 'surely  it  must  be  almost  time  for  tl 
shock.' 

A  shock  I  certainly  did  receive,  and  that  no  ve; 
gentle  one  across  the  back  of  the  head,  neck  ai 
left  shoulder,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  and  sti 
'  It  is  all  over,'  thought  I  'this  is  the  slate  betwec 
death  and  resurrection.'  I  really  thought  I  had  pa 
sed  the  first  and  awaited  with  increased  terror  f 
the  second,  when  to  my  utter  dismay,  I  felt  mysf 
falling  a  second  lime,  but  the  sensation  was  differen 
the  blow  that  I  had  received  had  turned  me,  and 
was  descending  feet  foremost.  But  no  words  can  e; 
press  my  delight,  my  ecstasy,  at  finding  myself  owe 
board,  instead  of  on  the  gun.  I  kept  going  dow 
down,  till  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  seven  fathoa 
and  a  half,  (the  depth  of  water  at  our  anchorage 
had  more  than  doubled  since  we  let  go  our  ancho 
After  a  while  I  became  stationary  arid  soon  bega 
slowly  to  ascend.  When  I  looked  up  I  saw  higl 
very  high  above  me,  a  dim  greenish  light,  whic 
became  brighter  and  brighter  till  at  last  I  bounce 
on  the  surface  like  a  cork. 


It  is  said  that  intelligence  is  now  received  at  Pari 
from  Calais,  in  3  minutes,  by  27  telegraphs — in 
minutes,  from  Lille,  by  22 — in  6^  from  Strasbur| 
by  46— in  8  from  Lyons,  by  50 — in  Iti  from  Perpij 
nan,  bv  89 — in  8  from  Brest,  by  20 — in  145^  fioi 
Toulon,  by  m.—PhiUd.  Chron. 
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Al'OLEON  AND  PASSJE  COLMAR  PEARS. 

3Ir  Fessenden — Will    you  please  to  iiolice  an 

rralLiin     either    of    the    pies?,     or    pen,    in    niy 

xtraot  iVoni  MrW.  R.   Prince's  note   in  your  last 

ppr.      The  word  '  not'  before  the  word  '  identi 

1' was  omitted — it  should  have  read  '  which  are  not 

eniical.'     The  error  is  a    material   one,   though 

sily  corrected  by  looking  back  to  the  next  pre- 

cding  paper. 

I  presume  that  Mr  Prince   never  read   your  pa- 

r    giving  an  account  of  the  exhibitions  of  our 

wly  imported  pear.      Please  to  insert  the  follow- 

cxtract  from  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society's 
port  of  the  pear  exhibited  on  Saturday,  the  24th 
October,  1829.  '  By  John  Prince,  Esq.  speci- 
ens  of  the  Napoleon  pearfrom  Mr  Knight's  scions, 
beautiful,  high  flavored  pear,  iufne  order,  melt- 
',  sprightly,  and  full  of  delicious  juice.' 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Boston  cultivators 
re  not  so  very  ignorant,  as  to  mistake  a  winter 
ir  for  an  autumnal  one — a  yellow  pear,  with  a 
ish,  with  deep  yellow  Jlesh,  for  a  gi-een  pear, 
euish  yellow  when  ripe,  with  white  flesh,  nor  a 
ir,  the  most  extravagant  and  profiise  bearer  ever 

seen  here,  for  one,  which  is  but  a  common  one 
that  respect.  The  Napoleon  of  Mr  Knight  is 
erfect  model  of  the  drawing  of  the  Napoleon 
the  Pomological  Magazine — ripens  at  the  same 
e,  and  has  the  same  qualities.  Our  Napoleon 
!  hope  therefore)  is  not  spurious,  although  Mi 
nee    claims    his    own    '  cw    the   genuine.'      Mr 

ht  told  us,  that  the  Passe  Colinar  was  so 
at  a  bearer  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  ofi"  uine 
ths  of  the  fruit, — aiul  so  is  ours. 

A  FARMER. 
^oxbury,  August  2Ut,  1830. 


has  one  or  two  varictie 
ed  troni  that  pest. 

Yours  truly, 
Salem,  Aug.   17, 


which  have  never  sutler- 
J.  M.  I. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Ir  Rcssell — As  we  have  within  these  few 
received  great  additions  to  our  stock  of 
iseberrics  from  Scotland,  and  as  the  diflerent 
led  varieties  are  so  dissimilar  in  size,  produc- 
less,  and  flavor,  it  seems  important  that  those 
3h  are  really  worth  cultivation  should  be 
wn.  Jly  means  of  ascertaining  those  which 
lesirable,  are  so  limited,  that  I  have  known 
a  kw  choice  kinds,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
ig, — labelled,  '  Jolly  Gardener,'  'Whitesmith' 
Jolly  Angler  ;'  this  last  is  a  particularly  fine 
of  good  size,  and  amber  color  when  ripe, 
here  is  one  variety  with  us  (the  name  lost) 
h  is  very  prolific,  three  pints  having  been  ta- 
from  a  two  years  old  bush  ;  it  is  an  acid  fruit, 
ble  only  for  cooking.  The  largest  fj-uited  j 
in  our  neighborhood  is  not  worth  cultiva- 
it  is  very  large,  very  acid,  and  very  astringent, 
nbliiig  in  this  last  quality  the  Dwarf  Choke 
ry  [Prunus  obovata,)  it  was  received  from  Glas- 
by  the  high  sounding  name  of  'Emperor.' 
would  confer  a  favor  on  the  conmiunity  if 
of  your  correspondents  would  send  in  to 
oflice  a  list  of  those  kinds,  which  they  woidd 


*  UNPRODUCTIVE  PEAR  TREES. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  would  crave  the  indulgence 
through  the  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  of  in- 
qniriiig  what  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  unfriiit- 
fulness  and  decay  of  the  St  Michael  pear  trees.  I 
have  on  my  farm  a  considerable  number  of  these 
trees  of  diflfereiit  ages,  and  of  almost  every  size. 
They  arc  an<l  have  been  for  a  number  of  years 
cumberers  of  the  ground  ;  and  I  am  determined 
to  have  them  hewn  down,  unless  something  can 
be  done  to  make  them  more  profitable  than  they 
are  at  present.  If  you  or  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents will  please  to  give  any  information  on  this 
subject  you  will  perhaps  oblige  more  than  one 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Ranarks  by  the  Editor — '  A  Treatise  on  Garden- 
ing, by  Joti>-  Armstrong  of  Duchess,'  published 
in  Memoirs  of  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol. 
iii.  page  27,  gives  the  following  directions  relative 
to  the  management  of   Pear  Trees. 

<  When  an  old  tree  becomes  unproductive,  one 
or  tw'»  methods  should  be  adopted — either  to  cut 
it  down  within  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  train  up  anew  some  selected  graft, 
whicl  may  have  pushed  from  the  stump,  (which 
is  the  method  of  Forsyth  ;)  or,  '  to  take  off  at  its 
:.,  every  Jjranch  which  does  not  want  at  least 
twenty  degrees  of  being  perpendicular,  and  all 
spurs  from  such  other  branches  as  by  adopting  this 
rule  v\[\  be  left.  Into  these,  (the  retained  branch- 
es) at  heir  subdivisions,  and  at  diflerent  distances 
from  tlieir  bases  quite  to  their  extremities,  grafts 
must  be  carefully  inserted,  which,  when  they  at- 
tain sifiicient  length,  (say  twelve  inches)  must  be 
trained  downward — the  lower  ones  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  upper  onesjust  below  a  horizontal 
line  ;  and  so  placed  as  to  distance  that  the  leaves 
of  the  one  will  not  at  all  shade  the  other.' 

We  hope  some  of  our  correspondents   will  give 
the  results  of  practical  science  on  this  subject. 


each  direction  ;  but  specimens  of  this  latter  shape 
are  not  very  often  met  with.  The  position  of  the 
eye  is  even,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  outer  surface  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  stem  is  green  and  8  or  9  lincg  in 
length.  The  skin  is,  even  at  the  period  of  matur- 
ity, of  an  uniform  shade  of  rather  dark  green, 
and  is  also  perfectly  smooth  ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, one  may  observe  a  grayish  streak  running 
lengthwise  of  the  fruit.  The  flesh  is  rather  firm, 
but  melting,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  with  some 
sweetness  and  richness.  The  seeds  are  brown 
and  the  fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  The  tree  is  of  thrifty  growth, 
with  dark  green  foliage,  and  it  has  altogether  a. 
very  healthy  appearance. 

Ambrette. 
There  having  been  much  discussion  also  relative 
to  tlie^/Hire»e^(ar,  I  now  scud  a  descrijition  of  the 
onlyivinler  pear  so  called  in  Europe.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  ditfers  from  that  described  under  this 
naiiie  by  Mr  Co.\e,  an<l  particularly  so  in  regarel 
to  its  thorns.  I  also  send  you  a  description  of  an- 
other fine  pear,  the  '  Angkterre,'  of  Duhamel — 
and  1  pen  this  communication  with  that  most  ad- 
iniiable  and  correct  work  lying  before  me,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  support  my  comments  by  the 
highest  authority. 

Very    respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 


FOR  THK  new  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

PEARS. 
Mr  Fessenden — As  I  have  heard  much  dis- 
cussioi  at  various  times  about  the  Mouthwater, 
Mouilk-bouehe,  or  Verte-longue  pear,  I  deem  it  ap- 
proprlite  to  send  you  a  precise  description  of  it 
for  insertion  in  your  paper.  Another  variety  to- 
tally (iifferent  is  cultivated  in  some  collections,  and 
erroneously  called  by  the  titles  appertaining  to 
this.  Very    respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Linniean  Botanic  Garden,  \ 
August  12,  1830.  j 

Mouthwater — Prince''s  Catalogue,  J\ro.  .32. 

Verte-lungue,       ) 

Mouille-bouche,   f 

Verte-longue  d'automne,  of  some  collections. 


-Duhamel- 


.  This  pear  is  most  commonly  of  an  exact  pyra- 

nmend   for   general   culture,   not   sacrificing  midal  form,   it»  height  33  lines,  and  its  greatest 
w   r  to  size.      It  has  been  suggested    to    me    by  diameter  26,  tapering  very  much  towards  the  stem, 
iservant  horticulturalist  in   Salem,  that  some  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  turbinate  form  of  equal 


Ambrette — Duh  mel-^Forsyik.    Pr.  Cat.  ATo.  86.. 

•  Synonymcs. 

Ambrette  d'hiver,  } 

Ambrette  avec  epines,  }       of  various 

Ambrette  d'hiver  avec  epines,     )     publications. 
Ambrette  grise,  i 

Thorny  Ambrette. 

This  pear  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  25 
lines  in  height.  Its  form  is  rounded  and  inclining 
to  oval,  diminishing  a  little  towards  t>ie  stem, 
which  is  large,  9  lines  in  length  and  inserted  in  a 
very  small  cavity,  whose  circumference  is  swollen 
by  some  small  protuberances.  The  head  is  very 
round  and  the  eye  is  placed  in  a  slight  depression, 
surrounded  by  some  small  projections.  The  skin 
is  whitish  and  sometimes  grayish,  according  to  the 
soils.  The  flesh  is  greenish  white,  melting,  and 
of  a  sweet,  rich,  and  very  pleasant  flavor.  The 
seeds  are  black  and  contained  in  broad  cells,  and 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  November,  but  keeps 
till  in  February.  The  branches  arc  thorny  and 
the  tree  may  be  ingrafted  on  both  the  pear  and 
the  quince.  It  delights  in  a  dry  and  warm  soil,  • 
with  a  good  exposition,  and  succeeds  better  as  a 
standard  than  as  a  dwarf;  in  wet  and  cold  soils 
the  fruit  is  far  inferior  to  that  produced  in  more 
favorable  situations. 

Angleterre — Duhamel. 
Synonymes. 
Poire  d'' Angleterre, 

Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Pr.  Cat.  No.  119. 

Angleterre  or  English  Beurrie,  Coxe. 

The  form  of  this  pear  is  exactly  pyramidal.   Its 

height  33  to  36   lines,   and   its  breadth  23  to  25, 

but  there  are  occasionally  .some  of  larger  and  some 

of  smaller   dimensions.     The    skin  is    generally 


are  less  liable  to  mUdew  than  others,  as  he , breadth  as  height,  being  then  28  or  29  lines  in  i  light  green,  without  any  other  particular  shaV 
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tuit  sometimes  it  becomes  a  lik.^  yellowish  at  per- 
t'oct  maturity,  arid  the  suuny  side  acquires  a  red- 
dish tint;  in  all  cases  it  is  dotted  over  with  iiutner- 
ous  grayish  specks.  The  fle.sh  is  very  melting 
and  replete  with  rich  and  pleasant  juice.  It  ripens 
in  September  and  becomes  soft  soon  after.  The 
seeds  are  blackish  brown,  large,  and  i)erfect. 
There  is  no  variety  of  the  ])ear  more  extensively 
cultivated  at  Paris  and  its  environs  than  this,  and 
during  the  month  of  September  the  markets  are 
filled  with  the  fruit.  The  tree  is  very  productive 
and  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  crop.  It  is  only 
propagated  on  the  pear  stock,  as  it  does  not  succeed 
on  the  quince.  I  perceive  Forsyth  qu(  tes  this 
from  Duhamel  as  a  synonyme  of  the  IJrown 
Beurre,  which  is  a  great  error,  it  being  a  very 
melting  pear,  and  therefore  the  appellation  of 
Beurre  in  every  case  misapplied. 


PRESERVING  VEGETABLES  FOR 
WINTER,  &c. 

Mr  F'essenden — Seeing  a  paragrn])h  in  th 
last  N.  E.  Farmer  respectinjf  the  preservation  of 
green  vegetaldes  for  winter  use,  1  liave  been  in- 
duced to  offer  a  remark  or  two  in  order  to  prevent 
if  nossible,  others  suffering  the  mortification  which 
i  endured  myself  the  last  winter.  I  have  tried 
the  same  method,  as  well  as  some  others,  several 
times  and  have  invariably  been  disappointed. 
Peas,  Corn,  and  Beans,  are  rendered  tasteless 
anil  insipid.  Beans,  though  they  retained  in  a 
small  degree  their  flavor,  were  so  hard  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use.  I  state  these  factg  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  like  myself  are  lovers  of 
vegetables,  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed.- 

Jlug.  21,   1830.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Remarks  bylhe  Editor — We  did  not  publisli  the 
paragraph  alluded  to  as  a  diso:ov"'ery  of  our  own, 
but  gave  our  authority  for  the  report^.  There  may, 
jierhaps,  be  a  process  for  preserving  vegetables  for 
v/inter's  use,  which  may  prove  successful,  though 
others  have  failed. 

A  Treatise  on  'The  Art  of  Preserving  all  kinds 
of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,  for  several 
Years,'  by  M.  Appert,  was  i)ublished  by  order  of 
the  French  Minister  tif  the  Interior.  * 

In  this  it  is  stated  tliat  M.  Appert's  process 
consisted, 

1.  In  inclosing,  in  bottles  the  substances  to  be 
preserved. 

2d.  In  corking  the  bottles  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
for  it  is  chiefly  on  the  corking  that  the  success  of 
the  process  depends. 

3d.  In  submitting  these  inclosed  substances  to 
the  action  of  boiling  water  in  a  water  bath  (Bal- 
neum Mitria)  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time, 
according  to  their  nature,  and  in  the  manner  point- 
ed out  with  respect  to  each  several  kind  of  sub- 
stance. 

4th.  In  withdrawing  the  bottles  from  the  water 
hath  nt  the  period  described. 

A  translation  of  this  Treatise  moy  be  fotind 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  second  American  edition 
of  Dr  Willich's  Domestic  Em-yclopedia,  published 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1826. 


months  every  year — the  other  is  defended  from 
the  overflowings  of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes  ;  yet 
these  countries  are  the  n\ost  famous  for  richness 
of  soil,  forabundajit  harvests  and  ease  of  cultiva- 
tion, .of  any  upon  the  earth.  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  our  farmers  should  suffer  the  rich  val- 
leys and  meadows  to  lie  useless  an<l  micultivated, 
while  they  toiled  and  dug  among  rocks  and  sands 
upon  the  barren  hills,  for  a  scanty  harvest. 

These  reflections  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
new  experiments  lately  made  upon  lands  hereto- 
fore considered  useless.  Having  been  informed 
by  several  credible  reports  of  the  facts,  I  deter- 
mined to  look  for  mj'self,  and  now  send  you  the 
result  of  my  inquiries.  The  place  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  called  Turkey  Bog,  lying  about  three  miles 
from  this  village,  partly  in  Concord,  and  partly  in 
Bow.  This  bog  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
1500  acres,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  white 
maple — and  has  been  valuable  only  for  wood. 
The  soil  is  a  black,  rich  mould,  of  considerable 
deptli.  During  the  drought  of  last  year,  the  fire 
caught  by  accident,  and  ran  over  many  acres, 
killing  and  destroying  the  wood.  This  part  was 
owned  by  those  enterprising  farmers,  Messrs  Car- 
ter and  Abbot,  of  this  town.  They  cleared  off" 
the  wood  in  the  winter,  and  about  the  first  of 
June  planted  twenty  acres  of  corn,  which  now 
appears  flourishing,  and  promises  an  abundant 
harvest.  Of  the  sixty  acres  of  corn  owned  by 
these  gentleman,  none  appears  so  luxuriant,  of  so 
deep  and  healthy  a  color,  as  that  growing  on  the 
bog,  and  none  presents  a  fairer  prospect  for  a 
great  crop.  There  were  also  many  large  pump- 
kins growing  among  the  corn,  together  with  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  onions  and  beets,  flourishing  finely 
upon  this  once  neglected  bog.  This  was  indeed 
a  beautiful  sight  ;  where  but  one  year  ago  the^i'ikl 
fern  and  alder  grew,  now  the  rank  corn  waved  as 
far  as  the  eye  cotdd  reacli. 

I  have  been  informed  that  several  years  ago  a 
piece  of  this  bog  hemg  burnt  over  in  a  similar 
manner,  was  sowed  with  rye  by  Mr  Walker,  of 
Bow,  which  produced  a  very  large  crop  o;"  grain. 
There  are  some  of  the  most  convenient  [larts  of 
this  immense  meadow,  which  are  already  rleared, 
yielding  a  great  supply  of  hay,  some  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  esti-nated 
that  the  whole  meadow  would  produce  4O0O  tons 
of  English  hay :  yet  although  owned  by  wealthy 
farmers,  it  is  suflTered  to  remain  as  nature  formed 
if,  a  useless  waste.  I  do  not  mean  only  tliis  par- 
ticular meadow,  for  every  town  contains  thousands 
of  acres  equal  to  the  richest  parts  of  Egy  it  and 
Holland,  which  now  are  overgrown  by  briirs  and 
thorns.  While  the  highlands  are  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  insects,  these  rich  bottoms  are  free 
from  the  destroying  worm  and  pinching  drought. 

I  think  Mr  Printer,  that  the  public  arr  much 
indebted  to  Messrs  Carter  and  Abbot  for  the  en- 
terprise they  have  undertaken,  and  hope  tljcy  will 
pursue  their  un<Iertaking,  as  I  learn  they  intend, 
with  the  greatest  hopes  of  success. 

Concord,  Aug.  10,  1830. 


field  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  which  yielded  15  1- 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  grain  taken  indiscriminate! 
from  the  heap,  on  repeated  trials,  weighed  70  1- 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  after  having  been  long  an 
tlioroughly  dried  in  the  sun. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  lately  £ 
promising  about  Haverhill,  N.  H.  has  been  destroye 
by  a  little  yellow  maggot,  1-8  of  an  inch  long,  giow 
ing  from  a  nit  deposited  by  a  long  yellow-legged  fl; 
which  did  much  damage  near  Montpelier,  Vt.  2  < 
3  years  since. 

NATIVE  PEA. 
There  is  a  species  of  wild  or  native  pea  thatgroM 
on   the    sandy   beaches   in   this   county,    which 
brought  into   cultivation  might  become  a  valuab 
addition  to  the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
usually  grows  about  one  foot  in  height,  and   bea  '^ 
some   resemblance   to  the    cultivated    kind    calk 
'  Blue  Imperial.' — The  pods  grow  in  clusters,  of  fro 
four  to  eight,  each  containing   several   small   size  t 
brownish  colored  peas,  ripe  in  July.     It  is  said 
be   perennial,   roots  living  and   throwing  out  fre 
shoots  for  several  successive  years,  and  it  flourish-  j, 
where  nothing  but  beach  grass  would  vegetate.    M 
have  heard  it  assorted  that  this  pea  is  poisonous,  ai 
therefore  unfit   for  the  table;  but,  we  believe,  tt 
assertion  will  not   prove  true  ;  for  the  plant  lia 
genuine  characteristics,  and  the  fruit  the  flavoi 
taste  of  the  pea  genus.     We  have   collected  a  si» 
quantity  for  seed,  and  intend  planting  them  anoth. 
season.—  Barnstable  Journal. 


From  the  New  Hampshire  Statesman. 

CORN  ON  TURKEY  BOG— or  EGYPT  IN 
AMERICA. 

Mr  Primer — History  informs  us  that  the  rich- 
est and  most  productive  parts  of  the  earth  are  in- 
tervals and   meadows.     Such    is    Egypt — such  is       Jftatit/ W^Tieaf.— The  Hillsborough  (N.C.)  Recorder 
Holland.     The  one  is  covered  with  water  several  gays  '  wheat  that  has  been  cut  this  season  from  e 


Mr  Editor — By  some  experiments  tried  this 
season,  I  have  ascertained  that  sulphur  will  re- 
lieve the  slabbering  of  horses,  occasioned  by  eat- 
ing the  Euphorbia.  My  method  is  to  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  with  a  little  salt. 
—  Tfestern  Teller. 


BREAD. 

A  new  kind  of  bread,  called  paiti  animalise,  is  ni 
manufactured  in  Paris.  It  having  been  found  tl 
the  gelatine  of  bones,  used  for  soups,  was  exceedinf 
nutritious,  it  was  imagined  that  if  this  gelatine  coi 
be  introduced  into  bread  from  potato  flour,  which 
very  much  less  nutritious  than  wheaten  flour,  1 
former  would  be  equally  pleasant,  and  even  m( 
nutritive  than  wheaten  bread.  The  experiment  1 
been  tried  with  great  success,  and  beautiful  loai 
of  bread,  made  in  this  way,  are  now  sold  in  Paris, 
a  much  lower  price  than  bread  from  wheat  flo 
The  gelatine  is  so  purified  as  to  impart  nounpleasi 
flavor,  and  the  potato  bread,  thus  manufactured,  is 
agreeable  as  it  is  wliolesome.  Asacheap,  nutritio 
and  useful  article  of  food  for  the  poor,  the  poti 
bread  thus  made,  is  unequalled.  A  large  quant 
of  biscuit  sent  out  with  the  African  expedition  v  ( 
prepared  in  this  manner. — Salem  Gazette. 


A 
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There  will  be  but  little  cider  made  this  yeU 
Somerset  and  Devon.  The  orchards  put  forth  ti' 
blossoms  rather  profusely,  but,  from  the  overburtb 
of  last  year,  the  trees  were  weakly,  and  unabte  iiii 
sustain  their  promise.  It  is  only  from  the  few  tR 
which  did  not  bear  last  year,  that  fruit  may  now 
expected. — Taunton  [Eng]  Courier. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Troy  Sentinel  relates  I  j 
occurrence  of  several  cases  of  spontaneous  con 
tion.     His  statement  being  brief,   we   extract 
important  to  those  engaged  in  caulking  or  repd 
ships : 

While  repairing  the  tow-boats,  large  quanti^ 


Vul.lX.  —  Nn.6, 
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)itch  and  rosin  are  used,  mixed  witli  a  quantity  ofj  ous  to  apply  lueattoo  freely  ;  but  it  is  ([uito  necessary 
;oarse  whale  oil  to  pay  the  seams  and  decks.     The    thatthe  means  above  mentioned  sliould  be  perscver- 
Kttle   used  is  carried   remote  from  the   fire :  the   f'^  '"  '"■■  '?  considerable  time.     When  infants  have 
1  1    .u-    t.  .     •        .     -.i,  1      r  "'"-'"  "verlaid   or   suffocated    by   the  inattention   of 

orkmen  apply  this  hot  cement  with  a  mop  made  of  .linir  nm-Qna  r.i.  ,„l,n„  „„;,„n.-      v.      i  '"'"•'•'-"'•'""   o; 
"^  ■'  '^  I '•'K^"  ""ises,  or  when  animation  has  been  suspended 


darkest  night;  and  the  contrivance  is  such,  that  the 
only  light  visible  is  on  the  part  of  the  book  that  ie 
read. 


voollen   yarn.     In   one   instance  the  mop  took  fire    by  convulsions,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  must  bi 
vhilc  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  ;  in  two  instances    pursued  as  is  Inid  down   for  'suffocation  by  drown 


hey  took  fire  while  lying  on  deck  ;  and  in  aHother 
he  mop  was  placed  against  a  pile  of  boards,  when 
[le  men  went  to  breakfast.  In  about  half  an  hour 
be  mop  took  fire  to  the  pile  of  boards  :  considerable 
xcrtion  was  necessary  to  e.xtinguish  the  flames. — 
'akin  Gazette. 


mg.'—Book  of  Health. 


THE  STAGE  REGISTER. 
There  is  hardly  any  publication  except  the  Al- 
lanac  to  which  the  public  make  a  more  frequent 
sferencethan  to  this.  We  are  us  much  a  travelling 
;ople  as  the  Arabs,  thougli  it  may  be  that  we  re- 
gain longer  in  a  place.  We  travel  for  pleasure, 
r  profit,  for  health,  and  from  idleness.  Whenever 
e  would  go  in  the  Northern  States,  by  steam  boat, 
mal,  or  stage,  the  route,  distances,  and  fare  are  to 
!  found  in  the  Register. — Tribune. 

DROWNliNG. 
Treat.hent. — If     apparently     drowned — send 
lickly  for  medical  assistance  ;  but  do  not  delay  the 
llowing  means  ; — 1,  Convey  the  body  carefully  with 
e  head  and   shoulders  in  a  raised  position,  to   the 
arest  house.     Great   care  should  be  taken  in  re- 
iving the  body,   that  it  be  not  bruised,  or  shaken 
Dlently,  or  in  any  way  roughly  handled,  nor  car- 
id  on  the  shoulders  with  the   head  hanging  down 
r  rolled  on  the   ground,  on  a   barrel,   &,c :  such 
Ijithods  formerly  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  caus- 
\y  the  water  to  flow  out  of  the   stomach,  are  now 
insidered  highly  injurious.— 2,  Strip  the  body,  and 
lb  it  dry  ;  wrap  it  in  hot  blankets,  and  place  it  in  a 
iirm  bed  in  a  warm  chamber. —  3,  Wipe  and  cleanse 
(I  J  mouth  and   nostrils. — 4,  In  order  to  restore  the 
Itural  warmth  of  the  body,  move  a  heated  covered 
nrming-pan  over  the  back  and  spine,  put  bladders 
I   bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks  to  the  pit 

I  tlic  stomach,  the  arm  pits,  between  the  thighs,  and 
lio  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  ;  ferment  the  body  with 

I I  flannels  ;  (if  possible  immerse  the  body  in  a  warm 
1th,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  aa  this  is  prefer- 
!  le  'lO  the  other  means  of  restoring  warmth  ;)  rub 
l3  body  briskly  with  tlie  hand ;  do  not  however  sus- 
jnd  the  use  of  other  means  at  the  same  time. — 5, 
1  order  to  restore  breathing,  introduce  the  pipe  of 
rommon  pair  of  bellows  (when  the  apparatus  of 
I;  Humane  Society  is  not  at  hand/  into  one  nostril, 
Krcfiilly  closing  the  other  and  the  mouth,  at  the 
s  no  time,  drawing  downwards  and  gently  pushing 
Ickwards  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  to  allow  a 
liro  free  admission  of  air.  Blow  the  bellows  gently, 
t  tiie  breast  be  a  little  raised  ;  the  mouth  and  nos- 
lls  should  then  be  set  free,  and  a  moderate  pres- 
I'c  made  with  the  hand  upon  the  chest :  repeat  the 
{ II  ''^s  till  life  appear. 

rii<'  treatment  to  be  employed  where  animation  is 
g^piiided  by  lightning,  is  the  same  as  is  laid  down 
)■  iJriiwning. 

HANGING. 

In  attempting  the  recovery  of  those  who  have 
In;:  themselves,  the  same  means  are  to  be  resorted 
t  u;lh  the  addition  of  bleeding. 

EXPOSURE    TO    COLD. 

In  the  management  of  those  who  havebeen  too  long 
posed  to  extreme  cold,  as  to  be  apparently  dead, 
body  must  be  restored  to  its  natural  heat  by  slow 
grees;  by  first  rubbing  it  all  over  with  snow  ice,  or 
Id  water.  After  this  friction  has  been  employed  for 
ne  time,  the  body  must  be  wiped  quite  dry,  siib- 
tted  to  the  friction  of  several  warm  hands,  then 
apped  in  flannel,  and  put  in  a  warm  room.  At 
9  stage,  the  lungs  should  be  inflated  with  warm 
,  and  a  little  lukewarm  wine  and  water  conveyed 
othe  stomach.    In  these  cases,  it  is  highly  danger- 


Smoking.— 'The  young  man  who,  unjustified  by 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  or  unsanctioned  by  the  pre- 
scription of  his  physician,  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
smoking  pipe  or  cigar,  may  assuredly  congratulate 
himself  on  having  reached  the  second  stage  of  his 
progress  from  temperance  to  dissipation,— from  elas- 
ticity of  spirit  and  vigor  of  frame  to  premature  im- 
becility and  decay.  As  the  reckless  poacher  is  gra- 
dually led  on,  from  his  work  of  midnight  depredation 
in  the  woods,  to  more  daring  acts  of  violence  and 
rapine;  so  will  the  youthful  smoker  be  too  often 
insensibly  allured  from  a  wanton  indulgence  in  the 
cigar  to  the  sins  of  intoxication,  and  the  ultimate  sa- 
crifice of  his  health,  his  character,  and  prospects. 
Lot  parents,  then,  as  they  appreciate  the  responsi- 
bility which  devolves  upon  them,  solemnly  protest 
against,  and  resist,  the  first  encroachment  of  this  per- 
nicious habit  in  their  family.  Let  the  women  of  this 
country,  whose  influence  is  commonly  as  beneficent  as 
irresistible,  exert  their  powers  in  decrying  the  nox- 
ious practice,  and  averting-  from  those  in°whose  re- 
putation and  welfare  they  are  so  deeply  interested, 
the  moral  pestilence.  If  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  the 
land  are  resolutely  bent  on  destroying  the  little  rem- 
nant of  energy  and  character  which  they  still  pos- 
sess, let  them  pursue  their  ignoble  propensities,  and 
achieve  the  work  of  moral  ruin  as  they  are  wont  to 
dissipate  their  fortunes,  in  private.  Society  will 
be  disposed  to  contemplate  with  singular  philosophy 
and  forgiveness,  any  act  of  moral  suicide  which 
these 'Spoilers  of  human  hive'  may  be  tempted  to 
commit.  But  let  them  not  contaminate  with  noxious 
exhalations  the  public  atmosphetc.—lllustrations  of 
.Medicine. 


RECOVERY   FROltt   AN    ELECTRIC    SHOCK. 

During  the  thunder-storm  of  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning, one  of  our  citizens,  Mr  Samuel  Seaton,  comino' 
near  a  tree,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  house  in 
which  he  resided,  at  the  instant  of  a  very  vivid  flash 
of  lightning,  which  fell  on  the  tree,  received  the 
whole  charge  in  his  head  and  body,  which  violently 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  deprived  him  of  all 
appearance  of  life.  Dr  James  Reid  being  called  in, 
restored  animation  in  about  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
by  plentiful  efliisions  of  cold  water  on  the  breast 
and  face,  (not  wishing  to  lose  time  in  stripping  the 
body,)  succeeded  by  bleeding. 

This  case  being,  perhaps,  in  its  violence,  equal 
to  any  on  record,  we  have  thought  it  important  to 
statesomeof  the  particulars,  as  a  matter  of  public 
interest.  There  must  have  been  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  the  electric  fluid,  as,  in  entering  his  body,  it 
tore  his  coat,  (made  of  linsey)  vest,  and  shiit,  into 
rents  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  both  across  and 
along  his  body,  burned  his  ear,  singed  the  hair  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  and,  descending  in  a  stream  of  four 
to  five  inches  broad,  crossed  his  breast,  then  descend- 
ing to  the  loins,  divided,  and  passed  down  both  ex- 
tremities, and  out  through  his  shoos,  perforatino- 
them  with  holes  as  though  buck  shot  had  been  forced 
through  them; — in  some  places  breaking  the  skin, 
and  scorching  it  in  its  whole  course,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  e.xtensive  burn. — Shawneetown  (111.) 
Gazette. 


A  hiijipii  /.'ioi(^/i/.— If  you  wish  to  find  anything 
that  is  lost  in  a  well,  or  ascertain  the  cause  of  any 
iinjiurity  there  may  be  in  the  water,  place  a  com- 
mon mirror  over  the  well  in  such  a  position  as  to 
catch,  and  throw  the  rays  of  the  sun  directly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  which  will  instantly  become  il- 
luminated ill  a  manner  so  brilliant  that  not  only 
the  smallest  articles,  such  as  pins,  needles,  spoons, 
knives,  &c,  can  be  distinctly  discerned,  but  also, 
that  the  sinalle.st  pebbles  and  stones  at  the  bottom 
can  be  as  effectually  examined  as  if  they  were 
held  in  the  hand.  The  sun  is  in  the  best  situation 
to  lie  reflected  in  the  above  manner  in  the  morning 
or  aftermon  of  the  day.  '  This  simple  ex)>eriment,' 
says  the  editor  of  the  Hampden  Whig,  '  was  com- 
municated to  us  by  a  worthy  patriot,  with  a  wish 
that  we  should  give  it  to  the  public' 

Filial  Affection.— Meyvioodi,  in  his  account  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  suflfered  in  Scotland,  on  a  charge 
of  witchcraft,  says,  that  one  of  them,  a  woman,  when 
fastened  to  the  stake,  cried  to  her  son  for  water. 
'  llelpe  me  to  any  drink,  be  it  ever  so  little,  for  I  am 
most  extremely  drie,'  to  which  the  hopeful  youth 
replied,  '  By  no  means,  deare  mother,  will  I  do  you 
that  wrong,  for  the  drier  you  are,  no  doubt  you  will 
burn  the  better.' 


Prevention  of  Musquitoes. — A  correspondent  o 
the  N.  Y.  Courier,  suggests  the  following  mode 
of  preventing  the  abundance  of  Musquitoes  that 
are  apt  to  make  their  appearance  about  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  merely  consists  in  sifting  a 
peck  of  wood  ashes  into  each  cistern,  to  destroy 
the  aniinalcula;  from  which  the  musquitoes  are 
produced.  So  small  a  quantity  of  ashes  will  not 
injure  the  water  ;  and  the  remedy  is  at  least 
worth  trying. 

Remedies  for  Stings  and  Bruises. — In  the  trialsi 
of  many  years,  in  our  own  family,  we  have  never 
found  Olive  Oil,  or  Commrm  Sweet  Oil,  to  fail  of 
giving  immediate  relief  and  effecting  a  complete 
cure  oi  poisonous  stings,  it  gently  rubbed  on  imme- 
diately, and  continued  for  a  short  time.  And, 
for  a  bruise,  the  application  of  fVattr,  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  borne,  either  by  a  wet  cloth,  or  by  immers- 
ing the  part,  we  have  always  found  effectual.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  application  of 
water,  and  to  renew  the  heat,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  rub  the  swollen  party  soflly. — Penn. 
Examiner. 

Elder  leaves,  put  around  the  roots  of  peach 
trees,  is  recommended  as  a  perfect  antidote  for 
the  injury  arising  fmm   worms. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


The  largest  holly  tree  now  known  in  Europe, 
grows  at  present  in  the  garden  of  Richard  Armstrong, 
Esq.  of  Ballgaly;  it  is  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height. 

An  ingenious  mechanic  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hull 
has  invented  a  small  lamp,  which  may  be  attached  to 
spectacles  of  a  particular  description,  by  means  of 
which  and  a  reflector,  any  person   may  read  in  the 


To  destrny  .Slugs — I  have  always  remarked 
that  slugs  will  attack  the  leaf  of  a  somewhat 
withered  cabbage  in  preference  to  those  in  a  more 
thriving  condition.  When  I  plant  out  a  bed  of  cab- 
bages, therefore,  I  strew  the  leaves  that  I  cut  off 
all  over  the  bed  and  the  slugs  will  lie  under  them 
and  feed  on  them  in  the  shade.  Every  day  or 
two  I  have  the  leaves  gathered  up  and  given 
to  the  pigs  and  then  strow  more  leaves,  and  .so  on, 
till  I  get  rid  of  the  slugs  entirely. — Ibid. 

Silk  Culture. — Several  thousand  Mulberry  trees, 
says  the  Troy  Budget,  have  been  jilanted  in  that 
vicinity  ;  —  Dr  Corning  and  Mrs  Pawling,  are  each 
feeding  several   thou.sand  silk  worms. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Atigiin  27,  1830 


From  the  Columbian  Qazette. 


I  main  at  rest    for  a  period  from   six  to   twentyfour  'rapid,  and  tlie  wine  prove  stronger  and  lf?s  sweei 


—  or-o  I  'i°'"'^>  when  they    are    to    he    strained    througli  a 

WINE  FKOM  NATIVE  GRAPES.  !  ^^^^^^  ^^g^  j,y  ^^  ,„^,p|,  f^^.^^  ^^  ^^,^  conveniently 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt   of  four  hotlles  of  ^  ^^  api.lied   to    them— one  gallon    of  fresh   water 

wine  from  Major    Adhim,    accompanying    his   re- '.  ^^^   afterwards  be    passed  through  the  7narc,  for 

ceipt  in  our  paper  of  today  for  making  wine  from  j  ^j^^  pm.|,osg  ^f  removing  any  soluble  matter  whicli 

the  wild  grape,  as  a  specimen  of  whatour  coun-  ,  ^^^^^  j^^^^.^  remained   beliind.     Twentyfive  pounds 


try  can  produce  with  trifling  labor.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  for  the  health,  comfort  and  mor- 
als of  our  farmers,  if  they  would  bestow  more 
attention  upon  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
which  requires  so  little  trouble  and  expense,  and 
which  is  so  infinitely  superi9r  to  the  jioisonous 
trash  of  every  description  sold  under  the  various 
names  of  spirits. 

Domestic  wine.  Cider  and  Perry  are  not  only 
more  wholesome  but  cheaper  than  ardent  spirits. 
We  have  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
only  need  a  little  experience  to  rival  the  most  fa- 
mous wines  of  Madeira,  France  or  Sjiain. 

Mr  Editor — As  there  is  now  growing  over 
the  whole  face  of  our  country,  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  wild  grapes,  and  as  the  Fox-graps  is  now 
nearly  of  the  size  it  will  come  to  when  at  maturity, 
I  have  written  the  accompanying  receipt,,  which  if 
you  publish  in  your  useful  paper,  it  may  be  of 
some  advantag^e  to  the   public  in  general. 

I  have,  according  to  this  receipt,  made  wines 
of  various  qualities,  some  of  wliich  accompanies 
this — it  was  sometimes  at  three  or  four  years  old 
equal  to  the  best  Madeira,  according  to  the  opin- 
ions of  good  judges,  and  none  of  it  so  bad  as  the 
low  priced  rot  g'ui  wines  now  imported,  much  as 
your  Malagas,  Clarets,  &lc,  and  it  is  as  salubrious 
as  the  best  of  those  imported.  I  have  made  wine 
of  a  Fox-grape  that  was  pronounced  by  Mr  Jef- 
ferson and  others,  equal  to  the  Burgundy  lif  Cham- 
hertin,  one  of  the  best  wines  in  France,  and  it  was 
at  the  time  compared  with  Burgundy  he  had  on 
his  table,  imported  by  himself  when  he  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  And  last  autumn  I 
made  a  I'M'"  °^  wine  from  the  common  small 
grape,  growing  spontaneously  on  the  fences,  stone- 
heaps  and  shrubs,  by  some  called  the  Chicken, 
and  by  others  the  Ciolyon  grape ;  it  is  the  Vitis 
sylvestris.  or  blue  bunch  grape  of  Bartram.  This 
wine  was  pronounced  by  several  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen recently  from  France,  equal  to,  and  of  the 
flavor  of  Burgundy,  that  cost  in  France^we  francs 
per  bottle.  I  am,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully   yours,  &c. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

TO  MAKE  WINE    OF   IMMATURE  GRAPES. 

Although  wine  may  be  made  in  any  stage  of 
their  growth,  and  of  any  kind  of  grape,  I  would 
advise  them  to  be  left  on  the  vines  until  they  have 
attained  their  full  size — and  as  the  skin  and  stem 
of  the  unrijie  grape  has  no  bad  flavor,  the  grapes 
may  be  used  in  any  stage  of  their  growth.  Grapes 
of  different  sorts  and  sizes  may  be  mixed  together. 

The  following  receipt  is  for  ten  gallons,  wliioli 
may  be  increased  to  any  quantity  by  taking  the 
fruit,  &c,  in  proportion  : 

To  a  tub  of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
gallons,  take    forty  pounds    of  immature    grapes, 


of  good  clean  sugar,  either  brown  or  white,  are 
now  to  be  dissolved  in  the  juice  thus  procured,  and 
the  total  bulk  of  the  fluid  made  up  with  water,  to 
the  amount  of  ten  gallons  and  a  half. 

The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  the  artificial  must, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It 
is  now  to  be  introduced  into  a  tub  of  sufficient 
capacity,  over  wliich  a  blanket  or  similar  texture, 
covered  by  a  board,  is  to  be  thrown,  the  vessel 
being  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  80° 
of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.  Here  it  may  re- 
main for  twentyfour  hours  or  two  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms  of  fermentation  which  it 
may  show,  and  from  this  tub  it  may  be  drawn  in- 
to ferment.      When  in  the  cask  it  must  be  filled  to 


but  it  will  accjuire  more  flavor. 

Cream  of  tartar,  or,  which  is  preferable,  crud 
tartar,  may  be  added  to  the  must  in  the  projjortioi 
of  six  ounces  to  ten  gallons  or  one  ])ound  to  i 
barrel. 

If  it  is  wished  to  have  a  very  sweet  as  well  a 
brisk  wine,  the  sugar  may  he  increased  five  pound 
for  every  ten  gallons.  And  in  this  case  if  th 
fruit  is  increased  to  fiffy  pounds  instead  of  fortj 
or  in  that  proportion,  and  keep  it  two  years  in  th 
cask,  it  will  assume  a  Madeira  favor,  and  it  will  I 
a  pteasanter  and  better  wine  than  most  Madeira  not 
imported.  If  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  less  svvee 
that  is,  five  jiounds  less  of  sugar  to  the  ten  gallon.' 
if  it  is  not  bottled  in  March,  it  will,  after  th 
inoiith  of  August  or  September,  be  a  better  win. 
than  the  French  Madeira  now  imported.  But  i 
all  the  above  processes  if  it  is  bottled  in  March,  i 
will  seven  times  out  often  sparkle  like  Champaign 
And  all  sparltling  wines  to  drink  them  in  perfec 
tion  ought  to  be  drank  in  from  twelve  to  eighteei 


the  bung-hole,  that  the  scum  which  arises  from  j  months  after  it  is  made, 
the  bottom  may  be  thrown  out — as  the  fermenta- ;  To  insure  briskness  without  excessive  sweei 
tioti  |irocecds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  in  the  ness,  the  fuitmustbe  increased  to  fifty  pound: 
cask  diminishes,  the  superfluous  iiortion  of  the  when  the  sugar  is  from  25  to  30  pounds.  If,  dui 
must[i'iz.   the  half  gallon)  which  was  made  for  the   jng  the    fermentation   of  wine  thus  formed,  tlier 


express  purpose,  must  be  poured  in  so  as  to  k'^ep 
the  liquor  still  near  the  bung-hole.  When  the  fer- 
mentation becomes  a  little  languid,  as  may  be 
known  by  the  diminution  of  the  hissing  noise,  the 
bung  is  to  be  driven  in  and  a  hole  bored  by  its  side, 
into  which  a  wooden  peg  is  to  be  fitted — this  peg 
may  be  drawn  once  in  two  or  three  days,  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  let  the  air  that  has  been  generated 
escape — and  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  it 
may  be  drove  in  permanently  tight. 

The  wine  thus  made  must  be  put  into  a  cool 
cellar,  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  promote  the 
fermentation  process.  If  the  ojierator  is  not  in- 
clined to  bestow  any  further  labor  or  expense,  he 
may  examine  it  in  some  clear  cold  day  in  January 
or  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  if 
it  is  fine  and  bright,  as  it  frequently  will  be,  it  may 
be  bottled  without  further  precautions.  To  in- 
sure its  fineness,  however,  it  is  the  better  practice 
to  rack  or  decant  it  towards  the  end  of  Perem- 
ber  into  a  fresh  cask  (fumigated  with  sulphur)  so 
as  to  clear  it  of  its  .  lees.  At  this  time  also,  the 
operator  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  it  is 
not  too  sweet  for  his  views.  In  this  case,  instead 
of  racking  it,  &c,  he  will  stir  up  the  lees  so  as  to 
renew  the  fermenting  process,  taking  care  also  to 
increase  the  temperature  at  the  same  time.  At 
whatever  time  the  wine  is  racked  it  ought  to  be 
fined.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  rack  it 
a  second  lime  into  a  fresh  cask,  (if  the  witH  is 
not  perfectly  bright,)  and  again  repeat  the  opera- 
tioii  of  fining.  All  .these  removals  should  he 
made  in  clear,  dry,  and  ifi)OS?iblc,  in  cold  weather. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  bottled  during  the  month 
of  March. 

The  wine  thus  i)roduced  will  generally  be  brisk, 
and  similar  in  its  qualities  to  the  wines  of  Cham- 
paign, with  the  strength  of  the  best  Sicily. 

Circumstances  which  cannot  always  be  control- 
ed,  will  sometimes  cause  it  to  be  sweet  and  still. 


oiild  appear  any  danger  of  the  sweetness  van 
ishing  altogether,  it  may  be  racked  into  a  cask 
fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  the  fermentatio 
checked  by  fining.  Thus  it  will  be  speedily  fi 
for  use. 

The  best  mode  of  fining  wines  that  I  am  ac 
quainted  with  is  as  follows,  say  for  a  cask  of  fror 
thirty  to  thirtyfour  gallons  ■. 

Draw  off  a  gallon  or  more  wine,  then  take  on. 
quart  of  milk  immediately  from  the  cow  afte 
milking  and  before  any  separation  takes  place,  t 
which  add  two  table  spoonfuls  of  salt  and  one  c  '" 
the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre — mix  it  with  the  win 
drawn,  and  pour  it  into  your  cask  and  stir  it  wel 
and  leave  the  bung  loose  for  about  twelve  hour 
and  then  drive  it  tight — and  in  from  eight  t 
twelve  days  it  will  be  beautifully  fine  and  brigh 
and  is  ready  to  bottle. 

If  the  fermentation  is  complete,  and  all  th 
sweet  principle  turned  to  alcohol,  fining  is  unnecef 
sary,  as  the  wine  will  be  perfectly  fine  and  bright— 
and  it  is  only  to  be  fined  when  there  is  small  par 
tides  floating  in  ir,  or  cloudy  ;  and  when  all  th. 
sediment,  mucilage  and  other  impurities  are  go 
clear  of,  eitlier  by  fermentation  or  fining,  it  wil 
then  keep  for  an  age  or  ages — no  matter  for  it 
strength,  without  it  should  extract  some  ferment 
ing  principle  out  of  the  cask. 


(no  matter  for  the  variety  ichelher  wildor  cultivated,) 

and  bruise  them  in  successive  portions  by  «  Pre*^- I  ^^'a^roThers  toT.e''dry 
sure  suflicient  to  burst  the  berries  without  break- 
ing the  seeds  :  four  gallons    of  water  are  then  to      variations  of  the  process  described  above. 
be  poured  into  the  vessel,  and  the  contents   are  to        The  skin    of  the  grape  or  the  whole    marc,   as 
be  carefully  stirred  and  squeezed  by  the  hand  until    well  as  the  juice  may  be  fermented  together  in  the 
the  whole  of  the  juice  and  pulp  are  separated  from    vat  or  tub,  along  with  the  sugar  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  solid  matter.     The    materials  are  then    to  re- '  the  process.     The  fermentation  will  thus  be  more 


Remarks  on  the  general  principles   of  husbandry 

J.      Whatever  may  be  the    nature  of  your   soil 

and  situation  of  your  farm,  remember  that  there  ii 
no  soil  so  good,  but  it  may  be  exhausted  and  ruin, 
ed  by  bad  tillage  ;  and  that  there  is  none  so  bail 
that  cannot  be  rendered  fertile  by  good  tillage- 
even  barren  heath,  if  it  can  be  ploughed  and 
swarded. 

2.  The  true  art  of  husbandry  consists  in  suf- 
fering no  crop  to  grow  upon  your  land,  that  will 
so  far  exhaust  your  siil,  as  to  lessen  the  value  ol 
yonr  succeeding  crop,  whatever  profit  such  a  crop 
mar  afford  you. 

3.  To  avoid  this,  suffer  no  orre  crop  to   gro 
two  years  successively,  upon    the    same   piece    ol 
ground,  excepting  grass  and    buckwheat,    without 
the  fertilizing  aid  of  rich  manures   to  support  the 
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itrengtii  of  tlie  soil;  and  then  cliangc  of  crops 
fjenerally  do  best,  excepting  onions,  carrots, 
nd  lioMi|). 

4.  Kvery  plant  derives  from  the  eartli  for  its 
;rowtIi,  sucli  properties  as  are  peculiar  to  itself; 
his  plant,  when  followed  successively  for  two  or 
iioro  years,  upon  the   same   ground,    will  exhaust 

e  soil  of  those  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  vvith- 
ut  lessening  its  powers  to  produce  some  other 
lants  :  this  fact  is  most  striking  in  the  article  of 
lax,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  repeated  oftener 
lau  once  in  seven  years,  and  is  common  to  all 
rops,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned 
hove. 

5.  To  avoid  this  evil,  arrange  your  farm  into  such 
visions  as  will  enable  you  to  improve  all  the  va- 
ety  of  crops   your  lands    may    require,    in    such 

jular  succession,  as  to  form  a  routine  of  five,  six, 
seven  years,  according  to  the  nature,  quality, 
d  situation  of  your  farm. 

6.  This  njctliod  will  make  poor  land  good, 
id  good  land  better.  Try  and  see. — Monlgom- 
y  Co.  Free  Press. 

Food  for  Cattle.  Every  traveller  who  pas- 
s  Alsfelt,  a  little    town   between    Frankfurt    and 

eimer,  remarks  the  beauty  of  the  oxen  employ- 
in   agriculture  in  that  neighborhood,    and    yet 
ey  are  only  fed  on  straw  and  roots,   straw  being 
e  only    fodder   raised  in    that  part  of  the  coun- 
It  is  prepared  as  follows: 

The  straw  is  cut  very  small  by  the  chaffcutter  : 
is  then  put  into  a  cauldron,  mixed  with  potatoes 

d  carrots,  and  boiled  till  it  forms  a  kind  of  jelly, 
lis  mixed    with    a    sufficient  quantity   of  water, 

served  in  due  portion  to   the  blasts.     The  an- 

als  so  fed  require  no  water,  and  so  well  do 
ey  thrive  on   tliis  mess,  that    they  are,  notwith- 

iiding  the  summer  labor,  ready  for  the  butcher 

the  end  of  the  year. 

your,  de  Soe.  Agric.  Practiq. 

From  the  Palladium. 

Tomatos. — We  see,  by  the  papers,  that  the 
iladelphia  Market  is  already  abundantly  sup- 
ed  with  this  delicious  and  healthy  vegetable, 
e  hnve  been  sorry  to  learn,  from  our  Horti- 
turists,  that  they  do  not  bring  the  Tomato  into 
rket  so  early  as  they  mig'ht,  for  the  reason 
t  there  is  here  so  little  demand  for  it.  Of  all 
>etahles,  the  Tomato     is,    for  the    summer,  the 

t  healthful,  palatable,  and  refreshing.  On  the 
rbary  coast,  in   the  South  of  Europe,  and   in   all 

Southern  States  they  are  prized  above  all 
er  summer   vegetables.     Its    culture    has    not, 

within  a  few  years  past,   been    generally  intro- 

ed  into  the  gardens  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
•sey,  but  it  now  receives  much  attention  there, 
1  has  become  a  great  favorite  at  every  table. 
|)iogress    in  public  favor,  in  New   England,  is 

no  means  commensurate  with  its  merits; 
ugh  it  can  be  raised  in  as  great  perfection 
I    abimdance    here  as  anywhere.     The    maxim 

he  Romans,  in  regard  to  another  vegetable, 
»etter  applicable  to  tlie  Tomato  : 

Cur  morialxtr  homo,  cui  crescit  in  horto. 

ToMATHM  ?' 


Cheap  suhstitute  for  Malt. — The  Mechanics' 
gazine  (London)  announces  the  roots  known 
the  name  of  Mangel-wurtzel,  as  a  chea|)  substi- 
!  for  Malt  in  the  preparation  of  Beer.  The 
ner   in  which  they    should   be  used   is  this  : 


cleanse  well  the  roots,  cut  them  into  slices,  and 
put  them  into  a  boiler  in  which  as  much  water 
will  b(!  placed  as  will  siiflice  to  cover  them,  lay 
a  weight  on  them  to  press  them  down  ;  let  them 
be  taken  out  and  pressed  ;  the  liquor  so  extracted 
from  the  roots  is  to  be,  with  the  water  in  which 
the  tools  were  Itoiled,  again  set  over  the  fire  and 
reduced,  by  boiling,  to  such  strength  as  suits  the 
palate ;  then  add  so  much  Hops  as  may  !)e  con- 
sidered necessary;  let  the  extracted  matter  be  again 
set  on  the  fire  for  one  hour;  when  taken  up,  lei 
the  liquor  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  yeast  to  work,  it  is  gen- 
erally done  with  ale.  The  expense  does  not  ex- 
ceed 7  English  shillings  for  16  gallons.  There- 
fuse  left  from  the  press  is  an  excellent  food  for 
pigs-  

Remedy  for  Burns  and  Scalds. — From  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  which  have  lately  taken  place,  and 
by  which  several  persons  have  been  so  dreadfully 
burned  as  to  cause  death,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing simple  remedy,  by  which  the  pain  from 
either  a  burn  or  scald  is  instantly  relieved  ;  let 
clarified  honey  be  applied  on  a  linen  rag,  and  in 
one  moment  the  pain  will  cease.  This  remedy 
has  been  tried  several  times,  and  it  always  reliev- 
ed the  moment  the  honey  was  applied. — J^eieark 
Times. 

Corn  Cobs. — It  has  been  pretty  accurately  as- 
certained that  thirteen  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  in 
the  ear,  ground  up  corn  and  cobs  together,  afford 
at  least  as  much  nutriment  in  feeding  cattle,  as 
nine  bushels- of  corn  wiihout  the  col>s.  The  dif- 
ference "is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter  coutaiiled  in  the  col)s,  as  well  as  in 
the  additional  stimulus  of  distention  afforded  by  the 
food,  which  is  all  important  for  graminivorous  an- 
imals.— Columbia  [Penn.)  Spy. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

The  Anniversary  of  American  Indepfcn<lence 
was  celebrated  on  the  5th  ult.  at  Putney,  Vt. 
Some  very  spirited  toasts  were  drank  wiihout  the 
aid  of  artificial  stimulus,  so  common  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  'forming'  (says  the  Bellows  Falls  Int.)  'a 
new  era  in  the  celebration  of  the  illustrious  day, 
and  ad<linga  new  article  to  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  we  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent'  of  and  from  the  slavery  of 
ardent  Spii-its. 


Salt  is  usually  sent  to  market  too  soon  after  it 
is  removed  from  the  salt  works.  The  Hon.  Josiah 
Q,uincy,  who  is  largely  concerned  in  the  u:anu- 
facture,  expressed  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
that  salt  ought  to  remain  in  store  at  least  si.\" 
months  before  it  is  fit  for  market.  This  is  little 
time  enough  for  salt  to  drain  and  become  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  use,  and  we  think  our  manufacturers 
would  find  it  for  their  profit  to' keep  their  salt  on 
hand  a  longer  time  than  is  nAw'usual,  and  the 
consumer  would  be  beltei»«alisfied  with  the  do- 
mestic article.  • 


An  extensive  swamp  or  marsh  in  the  southern 
part  of  Whately,  has  been  drained  by  cutting  a 
channel  to  the  Connecticut — in  some  jilaces  to  the 
depth  of  20  or  25  feet.  We  are  informed  that 
some  interesting  vegetable  remains  were  found 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface — larire  stumps  on 
which  marks  of  the  axe  were  visible,  &c.     • 

Hampshire  Gazette. 


From  all  quarters  of  tlje  couniry  we  have  ac- 
counts of  abundant  harvests  of  wheat,  and  that 
the  quality  is  very  superior.  The  weather  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood  is  most  favorable  for 
corn,  as  far  as  hot  sun  and  frequent  showers  can 
insure  a  good  crop.  Farmers  who  are  out  of 
debt,  may  keep  so  by  observing  econmny  and  sim- 
plicity in  their  household  and  mode  of  living,  but 
estates  are  rapidly  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  fam- 
ilies falling  into  poveity  by  frequent,  legal  and  vol- 
untary divisions.  Those  whose  mothers  rode  in 
carriages  must  ride  on  horseback,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  those  who  rode  on  horseback  will  have  to 
walk.  This  general  [irogress  of  things  may  be 
retarded  by  restricting  our  labor  and  maiiuie  to 
smaller  spaces,  and  by  great  economy  and  great 
saving,  by  giving  away  old  horses  if  you  can  find 
any  body  fools  enough  to  take  them,  and  substi- 
tuting oxen  and  mules  for  young  ones,  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  by  driving  idle  sons  fi-om  the  parental 
roof,  as  the  hen  does  her  chickens,  when  they  can 
|)rovide  for  themselves,  in  short,  by  kvieping  no 
dead  capital,  and    feeding  no  idle  mouihs   ;  and  by 

regarding  as  the  first  objects    of  ambition  to  be 

out  of  debt — with  a  clean  conscience    and  a  clran 
shirt. — American  Farmer. 


Cure  for  the  Ringworm  .  —  Tnkti  the  root  of  the 
common  yellow,  or  wild  dock;  wash  it  clean, 
bruise  it,  or  cut  it  in  very  thin  slices  ;  put  it  in  a 
cup,  or  other  small  ves.-:el,  and  aild  vinegar  suffi- 
cient to  cover  it.  Let  it  stand  a  day  or  t«o,  then 
apply  the  mixture  to  the  ringworm,  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  piece  of  the  root,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  for  a  few  successive  days.  This,  it  is  said, 
will  effiict  an  entire  cure. 


Cure  for  the  Croup. — The  Croup,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  rapid  of  diseases,  ;iiav  be 
eti^ecliially  checked  by  the  external  a|)plication  to 
the  throat  of  eipial  parts  of  camphor,  spirits  of 
wine  and  hartshorn  well  mixed  together. Hun- 
terdon Gazette. 


Ardent  Spirits. — Pr  Porter,  of  Portland,  in  re- 
ply to  the  question  how  much  ardent  spirits  a  per- 
son may  use  as  a  meilicine  in  case  of  sickness, 
gives  a  short  and  decisive  answer  as  a  result  of 
nearly  sixty  years'  exp^ience  in  the  profession. — 
His  reply  is 'None  at  all  necessary.  When  the 
Temperance  Society  in  Portland  w  is  formed,  I  dis- 
liked the  exception,  as  being  totally  nimecessary 
and  improper,  giving  unlimiied  toleration  to  the  « 
use   of  ardent  spirits  under  this  pretext. ' 

According  to  the  Marblehiftd  Register,  36  !, 000 
fish  were  carried  into  that  port  from  the  Orand 
Bank  within  ten  days,  which,  when  ready  fi)r  tha 
market,  will  be  about  1  2000  qtls. 

Very  Deaf. — One  day  last  week  a  man  wag 
fishing  in  a  pond  near  Chichester,  when  the  owner 
of  it  came  up  to  him  and  ordered  him  off;  tlie  man, 
playing  the  deaf  ear,  answered  that  the  d — d  fish 
would  not  bite,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  pond  hut  carp.  The  owner  was  so  en- 
raged at  the  fellow's  answer,  that  he  threatened  to 
throw  him  into  the  pond  ;  upon  this,  the  intruder  offer- 
ed to  lend  him  one  of  his  rods  to  fish  with.  Unable 
to  si.i|>press  his  anger,  the  proprietor  ran  up  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  ducking,  but,  at 
the  moment,  the  deaf  man  hobbsd  his  head  down, 
and  the  incensed  gentleman's  foot  slippin?,  he  fell 
headlopn-  into  the  water — a  depth  of  six  feet — and 
v/as  oliliged  to  call  upon  the  deaf  mnn  to  assist  him 
in  getting  out:  who  told  him  he  did  not  expect  to 
catch  such  a  large  fish  in  that  pond,  or  he  would 
have  brought  a  stronger  line. — Brighton  Herald. 
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PEAT  FOR  MANURE.  . 

Lord  Meadowbank,  a  British  nobleman,  pub- 
lished a  pump'det  on  the  best  mode  of  converting 
peat  into  manure,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

'Lt't  the  peat-moss,  of  which  compost  is  to  he 
formal,  he  thrown  out  of  tlie  pit  for  some  weeks 
or  niontlis,  in  order  to  loose  its  redundant  moist- 
ure. By  this  means  it  is  rendered  the  ligliter  to 
carry,  aiul  less  compact  and  weighty,  when  made 
up  with  fresh  dung,  for  fermentation  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, less  dung  is  required  for  the  i)urpose,  than 
if  the  i)roparation  is  made  with  peat  taken  recently 
frotii  the  pit.  The  peat  taken  near  the  surface,  or 
at  a  considerable  depth  answers  equally  well.  And 
the  more  compact  the  peat,  and  the  fitter  to  prove 
gdod  fuel,  so  much  the  more  promising  it  is  to  be 
prc|iared  for  manure. 

'  Take  the  peat-moss  to  a  dry  spot,  convenient 
for  con.^tructing  a  dunghill,  to  serve  the  field  to  be 
manured.     Lay  the   cart-loads  of  it  in   two  rows, 
and  the  dung  in  a  row  betwixt  them.     The  dun 
thus  lies  on  the  area  of  the  compost  dunghill,  and 
the  rows  of   peat   should   be   near  enough   each 
other,  that  ilie  workmen  in  making  up   the   com- 
post, nuiy  he  able  to   throw  them  together  by  the 
gpade.     In  making  up  let   the  workmen  begin  at 
one  end  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  row  of  dung, 
(which  should  not  extend  quite  so  far  at   that  end, 
as  the  rows  of  peat  on  each  side  of  it  do,)  let  them 
lay  a  bottom  of  peat,  six  inches  deep,  and  fifteen 
feet  wide.     Then   throv/   forward,  and    lay  about 
ten  inches  of  dung  above  the  bottom  of  the  peat  ; 
thc:i  four  or  five  of  dung  ;  and  then  cover  it  over 
with  peat  at   the  end  where   it  was  begun,  at  the 
two  sides  and  above.     The  compost  should  not  be 
raised  above  four  feet  qpd  a  half  high,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  press  too   heavily  on   the   under  parts, 
and  c.lieck  the  fermentation  ;  unless  the  peat,  when 
dry  be   very  puffy  and  light,  and  then   a   much 
greater  height  is  desirable.     Nehher  should  it  be 
ihucli  lower,  otherwise  it  will  prove  wanting  in  the 
compactness,  and  soon  also,  if  the  weather  is  very 
drv,  in  the  moisture  required  for  the  ingredients  of 
wiiich  it  consists  to  act  chemically  onj^ach  other. 
When  a  beginning  is  thus  made,  the  vvorkinen  will 
«  prr.ccnd   working   backwards,  and   adding   to  the 
•  column  of  compost  as  they  are  furnished  with  the 
three  rows  of  materials,  directed  to  be  laid  down 
for  tlieni.     They  must  take  care  not  to  tread  on 
the  compost,  or  render  it  too  compact,  and  of  con- 
sequence, in  proportion  as  the  peat  is  wet,  it  should 
be  made  up  in  lumps,  and  not  much   maslied  or 
broken. 

'  In  mild  weather,  seven  cart-loads  of  common 
farm-vard  dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is  sufficient 
for  twentyone  cart  loads  of  peat-moss  ;  but  in  cold 
weather,  a  larger  proportion  of  dung  is  desirable  ; 
at  least  it  is  prudent  to  omit  putting  any  peat  be- 
tween the  two  upper  layers  of  dung,  and  rather 
thicken  the  outer  coating  with  peat.  It  is  also 
proper  in  winter,  if  ground  with  a  dry  bottom  can 
be  conveniently  emidoyed  for  the  purpose,  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  breadth  of  the  dunghill,  which, 
in  that  case  may  be  done  without  any  limit,  by 
adding  all  round  the  dunghill  circles,  consisting  of 
layers  of  dung  and  peat  of  seven  ftet  in  breadth. 
And  if  the  mass  of  the  dunghill  is  thus  enlarged, 


there  is  little  occasion  to  exceeil  the  proportion  of 
dung  recommended  for  making  up  to  prepare  in 
the  "mild i'r  season;  especially  if  a  covering  of 
coarse  vegetables  of  any  sort,  such  as  waste  hay 
or  straw,  rushes,  broom,  or  furze,  or  brush  wood  of 
evergreen  is  thrown  over  the  dunghill.  In  fact,  a 
covering  of  this  sort  is  scarce  less  useful  in  sutii- 
mer  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  than  in 
winter  to  exclude  cold. 

'  To  every  twentyeight  cart  loads  of  the  com- 
post when  liiade  up,  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on  above 
it  a  cart  load  of  a-hes,  either  made  from  coal,  peat, 
or  wood  ;  or  if  these  cannot  be  had,  half  the 
quantity  of  slacked  liiTiC  may  be  used,  the  more 
finely  powdered  the  better.  But  these  additions 
are  in  no  vi^ise  essential  to  the  general  success  of 
the  compost,  jjrovided  a  sufficiency  of  time  is  al- 
lowed to  the  preparation  to  comi>ensate  for  the 
want  of  them. 

'  The  dung  to  be  used  should    either  have  been 
recently  made,  or  kept  fresh  by  compression  ;    as 
by  the    treading  of  cattle    or   swine,  or   by  carts 
passing  over  it.      And  if  there  is  little  or  no  litter 
in   it,  a  smaller   quantity  will    serve,  provided  any 
spongy  vegetable  matter  is  added  at  the  making  up 
the  compost,  as  fresh  weeds,  the  rubbish  of  a  stack- 
yard, potato-shaws,  sawings  of  timber,  &c.     And 
as  some  sorts  of  dung,  even  when  fresh,  are  much 
more  advanced  in  decomposition  than  others,  it  is 
material  to  attend  to  this  ;  for  a  much  less  propor- 
tion of  such  dung,  especially  if  abounding  in  ani- 
mal matter,  as  is  less  advanced,  will  serve  for  com- 
post, provided  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mass  suf- 
ficiently open,  either   by  a  mixture  of  the   above- 
mentioned  substances,  or,  if  these  are  wantirig,  by 
adding  the  peat  peace-meal,  that  is  first  mixing  it 
up  in  the  usual  proportion  of  three  to  one  of  dung, 
and  then,  after   a   time,  adding  an  equal  quantity, 
more  or  less,  of  peat.     The  dung  of  this  character, 
of  greatest  quantity,  is  shamble  dung,  with  which, 
under  the  above  precautions,  six  times    the   quan- 
tity of  peat,  or  more,  may  be  prepared.     The  same 
holds  as   to   pigeon  dung,  and   other  fowl   dung  ; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  also  as  to  that  which  is  col- 
lected from  towns,  and  made  by  animals  that  feed 
on  grain,  refuse  of  distilleries,  &c. 

'  The  compost,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a 
general  heat  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  dung  ;  in  sum- 
mer in  ten  days  or  sooner;  in  winter  not  perhaps 
for  many  weeks,  if  the  cold  is  severe.  It  always, 
however,  has  been  found  to  come  on  at  last;  and 
in  summer  it  sometimes  rises  so  high  as  to  be  mis- 
chievous, by  consuming  the  materials,  (fire  fang- 
ing.)  In  that  season  a  stick  should  be  kept  in  it 
in  different  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now  and 
then  ;  for  if  it  approaches  to  blood  heat,  it  should 
either  be  watered  or  turned  over;  and  on  such  an 
occasion,  advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  with  it 
a  little  fresh  peat.  The  heat  subsides  after  a  time 
and  with  great  variety,  according  to  the  weather, 
the  dung,  and  the  perfection  of  the  making  up  of 
the  cotnpost  ;  which  then  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main untouched,  until  within  three  or  four  weeks 
of  using,  when  it  should  be  turned  over,  upside 
down,  and  outside  in,  and  all  lumps  broken  :  then 
it  comes  into  a  second  heat,  but  soon  cools,  and  it 
is  fit  to  be  taken  out  for  use.  In  this  state  the 
whole,  except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  ap- 
pears a  black  free  mass,  and  spreads  like  garden 
mould.  Use  it  weight  for  weight,  as  farm  yard 
dung  ^  and  it  will  be  found  in  a  course  of  crop- 
ping, fully  to  stand  the  comparison.' 


SELECT  SEED  CORN. 
Mr  J.  Mercer,  a  writer  for  the  American  Farm- 
er, in  a  communication   republished  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  187,  states  that  he 
had  much  improved  '  the  genuine  Tuscarora  corn 
by  never  jdanting  a  grain  that  was  not  selected  in 
the  fields  ^for  four  or  five   years  past)   from  those 
stalks  which  produce  two  or  more  ears.'     Joseph 
Cooper,   Esq.  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Philadelphia,  states  that  '  A  friend  sent 
'me  a  few  grains  of  a  smaller  kind  of  Indian  corn, 
the  grains  of  which    were   not  larger  than  goose 
shot,    which  he   informed    me  by  a  note  in  which 
they  were  enclosed,  were   originally  from  Guinea, 
and  produced  from  eight  to  ten  ears  on  a  stalk. — 
Those  grains  I  planted,  and  found  the  production 
to  answer  the  description,  but  the  ears  small,  and 
few  of  them  ripe   before  frost.     I  saved    some  of 
the   largest  and    earliest,  and    i>lanted  it    between 
rows  of  earlier  kinds  of  corn,  which    produced  a 
mixture  to  advantage ;  then  1  saved  seed  from  the 
stalks   that  produced   the  greatest   number  of  the 
largest   ears,   and    first  ripe,    which  I  planted    the 
ensuing    season,  and    was  not    a  little  gratified    to 
find  its  production  preferable  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  that  of  any  corn  I  had  ever  planted.— 
This  kind  of  corn  I  have  continued  planting  evei 
since,  selecting  that  designed  for  seed  in  the  man- 
ner I   would  wish  others    to  try,  viz.^VVhen    the 
first  ears  are   ripe  enough  for  seed,  gather  a    suffi- 
cient   quantity  for  early  corn    or  replanting;  am 
at  the  time    you  would  wish  your  corn    to  be  ript 
generally,  gather  a   sufficient  quantity  for  planting 
the  next  year,    having    particular  care    to  take    i 
from  stalks  that   are  large  at  bottom,  of  a  regula 
taper,  not  over  t»ll,  the  ears  set  low,  and  contain 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  good  sizeable  ears    o 
the    bestquahty;  let   it  dry    speedily;  and    fron 
the  corn    gathered  as    last  described,    plant    you 
main  crop,  and  if  any  hills  should  be    missing,  re 
plant    from  that    first  gathered,    which  will    caus 
the  crop  to  ripen  more  regularly  than  is  comnior 
which  is  a  great  benefit.     The  above  mentioned 
have  practised  many  years,  and  am  satisfied  it  ha 
increased   the  quantity,  and    improved  the  qualil; 
of  my  crops  beyond  what  any  person  would  imag 
ine,  who  has  not  tried  the  experiments.' 


MOLASSES  FROM  SWEET  APPLES. 

The  Rev.  Jared  Elliot,  in  his '£Mni/«  on  fiei. 
Husbandry  '  observed  that  '  A  barrel  of  cider  o 
sweet  ap|)les  when  made  into  molasses,  will  b 
worth  three  pounds,  abating  five  shillings  for  th 
making,  w  hen  cider  made  of  connnon  apples,  wi  le 
be  worth  but  twenty  shillings,  exclusive  of  th 
barrel.' 

How  to  prepure  Molasses  for  preserving  Fruits,  &fi 

Take  8    lbs.  molasses,  bright    New    Orleans  o 

Sugar  House  ;  8  lbs.  pure  water,  1  lb.  cnarsel 
powdered  charcoal. — Boil  them  together  for  21 
mimites,  then  strain  the  mixture  through  fine  flan 
nel,  double— put  it  again  in  the  kettle  with  th 
white  of  an  egg,  boil  it  gently,  till  it  forms  a  syrui 
of  proper  consistence,  then  strain  it  again. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV^ 

Saturday,  August  21, 1830. 
FRUITS. 

Apples— Mr  E.  M.  Richards  of  Dedham,  pr« 
sented  some  seedling  Apples,  from  the  original  tre« 
now  standing  on  land  of  the  late  Mr  Benoni  Fail 
banks  in  that  town  ;  they  are  called  the  Benot 
Apple— all  of  a  fine  red   color,   yellow  flesh,  aim 
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goml    flavor,  iiiul  tlio    committee  consider  them    a 
Taluable  sumiiicr  Fruit. 

Pears. — Mr  Alfreo  Bavliks,  of  Taunton,  cx- 
liibitccl  some  pears  from  a  seedling  tree,  which  was 
produced  about  60  years  ago  from  the  seeds  of  the 
primitive  pear,  and  is  now  flomishiiig  in  Digliton. 
The  specimen  was  not  a  favorable  one,  but  the 
connnittee  judged  the  fruit  to  be  well  worth  cul- 
tivating. Skinless  pear  (Poire  sans  peau,  No.  7  of 
Co.x)  were  presented  by  Mr  Ma:s.ning  of  .Salem, 
a  valuable  sun)uicr  Fruit. 

.Also  by  the  same,  English  Red  Cheek  Pears, 
(No.  30  Prince's  Treatise)  this  variety  is  inferior  to 
others  which  ripen  at  the  same  time  :  also — Pears 
from  a  French  tree — similar  to  the  preceding. 

Grapes. — .\  bunch  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes, 
weighing  24  ounces,  was  received  from  Doct.  Aus- 
tin, of  Newton, — remarkably  fine. 

Plutns. — Mr  Man.ning,  of  Salem,  presented 
fruit  of  the  Italian  Damask  Plum.  This  variety 
is  of  large  size,  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer. 
(Supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  same  as  Violet 
Reiue  Claude.)  Also  from  the  same,  Orleans  or 
Red  Damask  Plums.  Also  Seedling  white  plums, 
frui:  small  but  great  bearers.  Mr  Pond,  of  Cam- 
bridge, exhibited  Plums,  tliu  fruit  of  suckers  taken 
from  the  garden  of  the  late  Henry  Hill,  Esq. 
This  variety  is  large  and  good,  and  well  deserves 
ultivation. 

Peaches. — From  Mr  Whitmarsh,  of  Brookline, 
were  received  Natur.nl  Peaches,  the  exterior  of  a 
red  and  yellow  color,  red  flesh,  and  good  flavor. 
.\lso  from  the  same  person,  peaches  marked 
Royal  Kensington,'  a  good  early  variety,  but  the 
lame  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Also  from  the  same 
:)erson,  peaches  marked  '  English  Swalsh.' 

Black  .ipricots. — [No.  15  of  Prince's  Treatise,] 
roni  R.  Manning, — these  are  not  worthy  of  culti- 
Yatiou.  By  order  of  the  Committee. 

R.  M. 


Louhat's  Vineyard. — Mr  liOubat,  nt  his  extensive 
Vineyard  near  N.  Y.  city,  has  60,000  permanent 
jrape  Vine  stocks — besides  a  large  number  of 
oung  cuttings  for  sale.  The  fruit  is  now  well 
ormed,  and  the  enterprising  proprietor  has  a 
wospect  of  maturing  between  four  and  five  thoti- 
land  pounds  of  grapes  this  season,  the  principal 
Dart  of  which  is  intended  for  the  New  York  mar- 
cet. 

The  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser  states  that  a  sloop 
oad  of  whortleberries  lately  sold  in  that  city  for 
6400.  They  might  be  carried  from  Cape  Ann,  in 
leason,  with  profit,  as  they  do  not  grow  near  New 
^ork. 

The  Trem'ont  House,  in  Boston,  is  now  the  most 
pacious  and  splendid  Hotel  in  the  United  States. 


Of  Medicines  preparedin  Distilled  Spirils. — Di 
tush,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  duties  of  a  Phy 
'ci'an,'  lias  the  following  remarks  : 

'Give  as  few  medicines  as  possible  in  tinctures 
nade  with  distilled  spirits.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
lases  in  which  it  is  safe  to  exhibit  medicines  pre- 
lared  in  spirits  in  any  other  form  than  in  drops. 
Hany  people  have  been  innocently  seduced  into 
I  love  of  strong  drink,  from  taking  large  or  fre- 
[uent  doc  -s  of  bitters,  infused  in  spirits  Let  not 
lur  profession  be  reproached  in  a  single  instance, 
v'nh  adding  to  the  calamities  that  have  been  en- 
ailed  upon  mankind  by  this  dreadful  species  of 
nteinperaiice.' 


To  Correspondents. — VVe  think  it  proper  to  slate 
tliat  wc  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Win  R.  Prince, 
(Inteil  August  22,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  coinniuiiication 
containing  some  further  remarks  about  the  Napoleon  and 
Pa.sse  Cohnar  pears,  which  he  says  was  .sent  us  by  mail 
the  day  before.  No  such  communication  has  been  re- 
cieved  by  us. 


For    Sale, 

A  valuable  Farm  at  Lechmere  Point;  consisting  of  30 
acres — on  the  Craigic  road,  less  than  three  miles  fiom 
Boston.  With  a  good  two  story  honse  and  barn  thereon — 
a  tliriving  young  orchard  and  other  fruit  trees. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  inquire  of  Wm.  E. 
Payne,  No.  5  Court-street.         eptol  Aug.  27. 

Strau'berry  Plants — Keens'  SefrfKng-,  &fc. 

l-or  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
Eno-land  Farmer,  .52  North  Maiket-street, 

A  superior  collection  of  Strawberry  Plants,  from  Mr 
nae"-cr3ton's  Charlestown  Vineyard,  comprising  tlie  fol- 
lowino-  sorts: — the  Roseberry,  Downton,  Balh  Scarlet, 
Pine  Apple,  Royal  Scarlet,  Mulberry,  Wilmot's  Superb, 
and  Keens'  Seedling.  For  a  particular  notice  of  the  last 
majnificent  variety,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  Ibe  Committee  on  Fruits,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June  19,  1830. 

'  The  specimens  of  "  Keens'  Seedling,"  offered  by 
Mr  Has^ersfon,  of  the  Charlestown  Vinevard,  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen.  This  new  varie- 
ty, introduced '"to  this  country  by  that  enterprising  and 
skilful  horticul'iTisf.  fullv  sustained  the  high  character 
liven  of  it,  in  the  English  publications,  and  all  that  is 
said  of  it  in  the  Pomolosical  Magazine,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  '  verf/  large,  very  good,  and  very  prolific' 
Taking  all  the  properties  of  this  justly  celebrated  straw- 
berry into  consideration,  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  rival. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  those  exhibited  by  Mr  H.iggeraton, 
measured  over  .'ij  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  aver- 
nse  circumference  of  the  sample,  being  about  one  quart, 
it  is  believed  was  over  4  inches.  A  few  of  them  were  of 
cocks-comb  shape,  but  mostly  round  or  ovate.  The 
produce  upon  the  stalks  of  a  single  plant,  set  last  autumn, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Hall  by  Mr  Haggerston,  which,  on 
counting,  was  found  to  consist  of  the  astonishing  number 
of  LW  ripe  and  green  berries.  The  size  and  strength  of 
the  fruit  stalks,  its  broad,  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  gen- 
•■r?.'  healthiness  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  support  and  protection  of  the  enormous  size  and 
quantity  of  fruit  which  it  yields.  The  committee  on 
fruits  are  therefore  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr  Hag- 
gerston is  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium  for  the  be«t 
strawberries,  which  is  accordingly  awarded  him  ;  and  they 
further  award  him  a  premium  of  f -5,00  for  introducing 
this  new  and  most  valuable  variety. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

E.  Phinnet,  Chairman.' 

The  first  mentioned  varieties,  may  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  .f]  per  hundred;  Wilmot's  Superb,  at  $t^  per 
hundred;  Keens'  Seedling,  at  .fl5  per  hundred,  $9,.50 
ner  dn-^on.  or  2r;  cents  per  single  plant.         August  20. 


Bolivar   Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 

For  sale,  4  Pull  Calves,  sired  by  the  celebrated  iin 
ported  improved  Dur-ham  shoct  horned  birll  Holivar 
which  stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No 
l,dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Oallowav.  No 
2,  dam  .Tnno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  .3,  dam  Ceres 
her  sire  Crelebs,  her  d.im  Mr  Gray's  imnnrted  Cow.  No 
4,  dam  Beairtv,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
Calves  are  beaufiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlino-s,  and  2  I,amb=. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
Icff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

tf.  July  9. 

Grass  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
EnglJtnd  Farmer,  52  North  M  irket  street, 

A  large  assortment  of  Seeds  of  the  various  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  viz: 

HERDS  GRASS  ;    RED  TOP  ; 

ORCHARD  GRASS; 

TALL  MEADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS; 

LUCERNE,  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    also 

BUCKWHEAT,  FLAX,  MILLET,  FIELD  PEAS, 
and  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 
SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  .America,  all  w'arranted 
of  the  first  quality,  and  at  the  customary  market  prices, 

Aug.  13. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
I'^ngland  Farmer,  52  North  Maikct-slrect — direct  fiom 
tiro  Brighton  Nursery, 

A  large  variety  of  Strawberry  Vines,  conrpr'isiug  the 
Pine  Apple,  Roseberry,  Bath  Scarlet,  Royal  Scnrlit,  Mul- 
berry, Wood,  Chili,  &c,  at  $1  per  hundred.  Also  Wil- 
mot's Superb,  Keens'  Imperial,  and  Keens'  Seedling,  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 


[13=  Subscribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  are  in- 
formed that  they  can  have  their  volumes  neatly  half 
bound  and  lettered  by  sending  them  to  this  office. 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY 

PRODUCE. 

FROK 

TO 

APPLES,  new, 

barrel. 

2  00 

3  CO 

ASHES,  por.  firs!  sort,      - 
Pearl,  lir'sl  sort,  - 

ton. 

115  00  120  (10 

" 

133  00  133  00 

BEANS,  ivhile, 

vjshcl. 

90 

15EEK,  iness, 

jarrul. 

10  00 

in  £0 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

" 

8  60 

9  CO 

Carlo,  No.  2 
llUTTEIi,  irrspecled,  No.  1,  new, 

•' 

6  51) 

6  70 

pound. 

ID 

13 

(;iiEESE,  new  milk. 

*' 

G 

7 

Skimmed  milk, 

" 

3 

6 

FLOUR,  Balliniore,Howard-slreel,  . 

jarrel. 

5  50 

5  -lb 

Gerresee,    -                  -         - 

<< 

6  25 

6  62 

Rye,  best, 

" 

3  50 

3  76 

GRAIN,  Corn, 

.irshel. 

46 

55 

Rvc, 

65 

67 

Barley, 

" 

CO 

65 

Oats, 

" 

40 

42 

HAY, 

cwt. 

CO 

70 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 

CWl. 

II  51) 

12  00 

HOPS,  1st  quality. 

" 

14  00 

15  CO 

l.liMli.                         .... 

cask. 

70 

76 

PLAI.STER  PARIS  rclads  at 

Ion. 

3  50 

3  70 

PORK,  clear, 

aarrcl 

19  ("1 

2!)  50 

Navy,  mess,                   -        - 

" 

n  tb 

12  W) 

Cargo,  No.  I,                -        - 

12  00 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

airshel 

<Z  00 

Orchard  Grass, 

'< 

3  00 

Fowl  Slendow,    - 

" 

4  70 

Red  Top  (northern,) 

" 

Ci 

30 

Lu<-errrp,     -        -        -        . 

pouird. 

33 

35 

White  Honeysuckle  Clover, 

38 

Red  Clover,  (noilhenr) 

" 

7 

8 

WOOL,  Merinp,  full  blood,  washed,  - 

" 

S'l 

69 

Merino,  tul',i>!ood.urrwashpd, 

'.■ 

30 

35 

Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 

" 

60 

36 

IMor.rio,  ihrec  rourths  washed. 

ti 

42 

66 

Rleriird, half  blood, 

« 

38 

46 

Mcnuo.  quarter 

11 

35 

42 

Nal'vp,  washed, 

35 

40 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,      . 

It 

57 

I'lrhed,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

u 

38 

45 

Pulled,     "    spirinirrg,  first  sort, 

" 

42 

PROVISION     MARKET. 

CORr.ECTEO    EVKFV    WKEK    BV    Bt  t^     HjtVWARD, 

(  Cce.-K  of  Faneuil-hai't  Market.) 
liEEF,  besi  pieces,    -        -        - 
I'ORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 
whole  hogs, 

v1';al, 

MU  r TON 
I'On.THY. 
HUTTER.kegandlitb,    - 

Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  live,  retail, 

Indiarr.  retail,        - 
I'OTATOS  new 
CIDER. faccordingloquality,]         -      barrel 


12 
14 
20 
12 
96 
*> 
70 
4  00 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Jlugusi  23. 

[Iteporlod  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  Ibis  day,  471  Beef  Cattle,  (inc'uding  GO  unsold 
last  week)  unsold  this  day  about  70;  260  Stores,  12  Cows 
and  Calves,  3603  Sheep  and  145  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— V mm  $3,50  a  $4,.50  ;  a  small 
number  were  taken  at  $4,75. 

Stores — Sales  quite  brisk,  though  at  a  low  price  ;  more 
than  half  the  number  were  sold. 

Cows  and  calves — Sales  good ;  we  noticed  several  at 
.$20, 22,  25,  28. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — From  $1,33  a  1,84;  we  no'iced 
several  lots  taken  at  $1,50  a  l,62i;  a  small  number  of 
prime  wethers  were  taken  at  $4,25. 

Swine — Not  much  doing ;  no  sales  of  lots  ;  a  few  wer« 
taken  at  retail  at  4i  a  54  cts. 
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MAXIMS  FOR  MARRIED  LADIES. 
Tlie  following  riiaxitns,  if  pursued,  will  not  only 
luake  tlie  men  in  love  with  marriage,  but  cause 
them  to  be  good  husbands  ; — the  first  is,  to  be  good 
yourself.  To  avoid  all  thoushts  of  managing  a 
husliaiid.  Never  try  to  deceive  or  impose  on 
his  understanding,  nor  give  him  uneasiness  ;  but 
treat  him  with  affection,  sincerity  and  respect. 
Remember  that  husbands,  at  best,  are  only  men, 
subject  likcyourselves  to  error  and  frailty.  Be  not 
too  sanguine,  then,  before  marriage,  or  promise 
yourselves  happiness  without  alloy.  Should  you 
discover  anything  in  his  humor  or  behaviour  not 
altogether  what  you  expected  or  wish,  pass  it  over, 
smooth  your  own  temper,  and  try  to  niend  his,  by 
attention,  cheerfulness,  and  good  nature.  Never 
reproach  him  with  misfortunes,  which  are  the 
accidents  and  infirmities  of  life — a  burden  which 
each  has  engaged  to  assist  the  other  in  support- 
ing, and  to  which  both  parties  are  equally  exposed-^ — 
but  instead  of  murmuring  and  reflections,  divide  the 
sorrows  between  you  ;  make  the  best  of  it,  and  it 
will  be  easier  to  both. — It  is  the  innate  office  of 
the  softer  sex  to  soothe  the  troubles  of  the  other. 
Kesolve  every  morning  to  be  cheerful  all  day,  and 
should  anything  occur  to  break  your  resolution, 
suffer  it  not  to  put  you  out  of  temper  with  your 
husband.  Dispute  not  with  him,  be  the  occasion 
what  it  may  ;  but  much  sooner  deny  yourself  the 
trifie  of  having  your  own  will,  or  gaining  the  bet- 
ter of  an  argument,  than  risk  a  quarrel  or  create  a 
heart-burning,  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  end  of.  Implicit  submission  in  a  man  to 
his  wife,  is  even  disgraceful  to  both  ;  but  implicit 
submission  in  the  wife,  is  what  she  promised  at 
the  altar,  what  the  good  will  revere  her  for,  and 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  honor  she  can  receive. 
Be  assured  a  woman's  power,  as  well  as  her  hap- 
piness, has  no  other  foundation  than  in  her  hus- 
band's esteem  and  love,  which  it  is  in  her  interest, 
by  all  possible  means,  to  preserve  and  increase. 
Study,  therefore,  his  temper,  and  command  your 
own. — Enjoy  with  him  satisfaction,  share  and 
soothe  his  cares,  and  with  the  utmost  assiduity  con- 
ceal his  infirmities Amtr.  Farmer. 


Marriage. — I  woidd  have  our  young  ladies 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  their  happiness  and 
respectability  does  not  necessarily  result  from  mar- 
riage, but  from  the  cheerful  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  before  them,  in  whatever  state  or  sta- 
tion they  may  be  placed. — Ladies'  Magazine. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS. 

Under  this  head  the  following  extract  is  publish- 
ed in  the  Portland  Courier.  They  are  valuable 
and  welltimed  hints.  Let  fathers,  too,  profit  by 
them  ;  for  though  less  with  their  children  than 
mothers,  their  example  and  carriage  toward  them 
is  equally  important. 

'  In  my  intercourse  with  mothers,  I  have  no- 
ticed particularly  their  various  methods  o?  family 
government,  and  the  errors  to  which  they  are  most 
liable.  I  believe  that  most  of  them  may  be  traced 
to  a  want  of  patience.  While  the  judicious  moth- 
er is  laudably  anxious  that  her  children  should  im- 
bibe right  feelings  and  dispositions,  she  should  rec- 
ollect that  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of 
their  lives,  when  im|)ressions  are  always  the  deep- 
est and  most  permanent,  they  are  preparing-  their 
little  code  of  morals  and  forming  their  habits  of 
action,  not  so   much    from   her   precepts  as   her 


example.  She  should  therefore  look  well  to  her 
own  conduct,  and  while  she  is  endeavoring  to 
educate  them,  let  her  beware  that  she  neglect  not 
herself  Let  her  examine  her  own  disposition,  and 
if  that  is  irritable  and  iujiiatienf,  let  her  take  heed 
that  it  does  not  betray  itself  in  her  intercourse  with 
her  children.  With  them,  all  should  be  calmness 
and  consistency  ;  nothing  should  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  passion  or  caprice.  They  should  always 
be  able  to  see  that  their  parent  has  a  reason  for 
the  course  of  conduct  she  jjursues.  Those  pa- 
rents, who  are  always  complaining  of  the  stub- 
bornness and  ill  humor  of  their  children,  may  de- 
pend upon  it  the  faidt  lies  more  with  themselves 
than  they  are  aware,  or  woidd  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  mother  is  perhaps  hurried  and 
oppressed  with  cares  of  her  family,  and  a  child 
commits  some  fault,  which  perhaps  at  any  other 
time  would  have  only  elicited  a  slight  reprimand, 
but  DOW  she  rebukes  it  interms  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence,  and  the  child  becomes  an- 
gry and  turbulent,  for  he  feels  as  if  rebuked,  not 
for  doing  wrong,  but  for  giving  his  mother  trou- 
ble ;  not  for  the  offence  he  has  committed,  but 
for  his  mother's  want  of  patience  to  bear  with  it ; 
and  he  consequently  sees  not  his  own  fault,  but 
that  of  his  parent.  For  myself,  I  never  detect  a 
fault  in  a  child,  or  have  occasion  to  punish  one, 
without  examining  myself  with  the  most  scrutini- 
zing severity,  lest  there  should  be  something  in 
my  example  to  foster  the  fault  I  am  so  anxious 
to  eradicate  from  my  child.' 


Unseasonable  and  Dangerous  Practices. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  or  laborios 
exercise  of  any  kind,  to  throw  off  coat  or  outter 
garment,  untie  cravat,  expose  the  neck  and  breast, 
and  then  sit  down  at  an  open  window,  or  door,  in 
a  current  of  air  in  the  evening. 

To  drink,  after  such  fatigue  or  exposure,  very 
cold  iced  water;  or  to  take  iced  cream,  in  place  of 
a  draught  of  clear  river  water,  or  that  which  has 
been  exposed  some  time  to  the  air. 

To  eat  much  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  or  any  at  all, 
of  that  which  is  unripe,  especially  in  the  evening ; 
or  to  suppose  that  the  evil  consequences  are  to  be 
obviated  by  a  glass  of  wine,  or  cordial,  or  spirits 
and  water. 

To  eat  much  animal  food,  or  to  drink  liquors  of 
any  kind,  under  the  idea  of  thereby  removing  the 
weakness  caused  by  the  great  heat  of  summer. 

To  give  to  infants,  or  children  in  general,  any 
such  detestable  compositions  as  milk  punch,  wine 
or  porter  sangaree,  or  toddy.  This  practice  ought 
to  be  an  indictable  offence  at  common  law. 

To  give  infants  and  children  any  of  the  various 
quack  medicines,  which  are  recommended  as  cures 
for  worms,  or  summer  complaints,  even  though 
sold  for  twentyfive  cents  a  bottle.  The  common 
causes  of  disease,  from  teething,  weaning,  excess 
or  irregularity  in  food,  extreme  heat,  &c,  ale  sufli- 
ciently  destructive  without  the  auxiliaries  of  patent 
and  quack  medicines,  old  women's  cures,  or 
mother's  sweet  gifts. 

To  sleep  exposed  directly  to  the  night  air,  es,<e- 
cially  if  it  be  very  damp,  and  much  cooler  than 
the  air  of  the  day. 

To  have  recourse  to  morning  bitters,  drams,  or 
antifogmatics  of  any  description,  other  than  spong- 
ng  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  salt  water, 
or  using  a  tepid  hath  of  the  same. 

To  be  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the  evening  to 
Sit  up  till  miilnight,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  lie 
in  bed  in  the  morninsf. 


To  take  the  usual  meals,  when  excessively  ft 
tigued  from  want  of  sleep,  unaccustomed  labor,  c 
beginning  indisposition.  Abstinence,  or  reduce 
diet,  timely  commenced,  will  obviate  all  the  risk 
from  these  causes. — Jour,  of  Health. 

Garden  Strawberries. — A  gentleman  in  Mary 
land  burns  his  strawberry  vines  every  sjjring,  b 
covering  the  bed  about  an  inch  thick  with  dr 
straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it  when  there  is  a  gentl 
breeze.  He  burns  one  third  of  his  vines  at  first 
another  third  15  or  20  days  later  ;  and  the  re 
maining  third  still  later,  and  thus  secures  a  succes 
sion  of  crops.  He  thinks  that  vines  managed  ii 
this  way  yield  a  third  more  in  quantity  than  others 


WINES. 

There  is  a  point  to  which  temperance  societie; 
have  not  directed  their  energies.  They  have  me 
the  fiend  and  almost  vanquished  him,  and  as  a  pre 
caution  have  generally  prohibited  even  wine.  Thii 
is  without  doubt  a  proper  caution  in  this  country 
where  the  wine  most  consumed,  is,  if  called  Claret 
part  logwood,  brandy  and  water,  or  if  called  Madeira 
cider,  honey,  and  brandy.  It  is  like  the  patent  medi 
cines  that  are  warranted  to  contain  no  mercury,  bu 
the  old  enemy  is  there  under  a  new  form,  and  th< 
more  dangerous  because  in  disguise.  It  is  a  wel 
known  fact  that  the  countries  producing  the  greates 
quantity  and  variety  of  wines,  are  the  most  distin 
guislied  for  temperance,  and  even  in  the  large  citie: 
of  France  or  Italy  a  person  intoxicated  is  an  uncom 
mon  sight.  As  men  in  all  ages  have  used  wine,  i 
will  probably  be  impossible  to  make  them  forego  r 
now,  though  it  would  be  advantageous.  Our  owi 
cider  is  a  stupifying  drink,  and  is  often  drunk  to  ex 
cess.— Tribune. 

Damp  Cellars. — Much  complaint  sometimes  ari 
ses  from  those  whose  cellars  are  damp  and  nioul 
dy,  and  the  air  disagreeable  aud  unhealthy :  tha 
the  dampness  not  unfrequently  gets  dispersec 
through  all  the  lower  parts  of  a  house.  A  rem 
edy  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  having  a  fire 
place  in  the  cellar  which  is  done  at  a  smal 
extra  expense  when  building;  by  which  means,  j 
free  and  constant  circulation  of  air  through  ih» 
cellar  is  obtaineil.  The  writer  has  two  houses  ir 
which  there  are  fireplaces  in  the  cellars,  and  nc 
complaint  is  made,  as  stated  above,  by  those  whe 
occupy  them. —  Mech.  Magazine. 

The  companion  of  a  gentleman  into  whose  eai 
a  weevil  had  flown,  poured  some  whiskey  into  his 
ear,  having  seen  it  recommended  in  the  newspa- 
pers, which  killed  it,  and  it  was  drawn  forth. 


The  season  gives  the  very  best  promise.  Eng- 
lish Grain  of  all  kinds  will  be  heavy  ;  Hay  abun- 
dant ;  Indian  Corn  somewhat  backward,  but  be- 
gins to  look  up  well.  Fruit  killed  in  the  valley 
by  the  late  frosts,  but  the  boughs  bend  under  the 
weight  on  the  hill. — Keene  A".  H.  Sentinel. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAKl*  FARMER. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FARMS,  AND  MODES 
OF  CULTURE. 

Mr  Fessenden — Nolliing  lias  recently  contrib- 
ited  more  to  my  cdiliciitioii,  tliaii  the  statistic  ac- 
oiirit  ill  vol.  ix.  No.  3,  of  the  New  England  Farm- 
f  Jlr  E.  I'hi.n.nev's  Farm  in  Lcvingtou, — 
md  also  his  general  management,  and  improve- 
aeiits  ill  the  si-ience  of  Agrietdture.  In  the 
lanie  publieatii)U  I  also  noticed    that    in  due  time 

similar  description  of  Mr  D.  Chandler's  Farm, 
vouKI  appear  in  the  New  England  Farmer.  1 
or  one  of  your  snliscrihcrs  must  say,  that  I  most 
ordially  apiirovi-,  and  earnestly  re(iucst  that  such 

nd  of  notices  of  the  management,  and  improve- 
neiits  of  our  ntost  emiiieiit,  and  intelligent  agri- 
ulmrists,  might  more  ficqiieiitly  he  found  in  your 
ahiahle  and  interesting  paper.  I  think  much 
seful  information  and  instru<,-tioii  might  be  thus 
mparted,  aud  as  it  would  he  such  as  would  he 
funded  on  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  it 
rohably  would  he  highly  beneficial  to  all  engag- 
rt  in  the  sciences — I  make  these  suggestions.  Air 
Editor,  flattering  myself  that  many  will  hereafter 
ave  the  goodness  to  f  irward  to  you  for  insertion 

milar     coinmunications — where    your    ei.gage- 

ei;ts  may  prevent  vour  attending  to  it  personally. 
Yours,  J.  N.  H. 

Bennington,  VI.  August  24,  1830. 


August,  eight  boxes  of  pure  honey  and  wax  per- 
fectly white  and  limpid,  weighing  net  31  lbs.  3 
ounces,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  hive  entire- 
ly tilled,  and  extending  down  below  the  bottom  of 
the  hive,  having  kept  the  floor  let  down  during 
the  season,  as  recommended  by  Mrs  Griflith. 

1  have  likewise  taken  several  boxes  from  the 
later  swarms,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  hives 
nearly  fliled,  which  remains  for  their  winter  pro- 
visions. 

If  you  think  tlie  substance  of  this  communica- 
tion worth  a  place  in  your  paper  you  are  at  liberty 
to  insert  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Bristol,  R.l.  Aug.  27.      JOHN  D'WOLF  2d. 


FOR  THE  NEW  FN'fiLANI)    FARMER. 

CANADA  THISTLES. 

Mr  Fessexde.v — In  the  summer  of  1829  I  dis- 
3vered  a  patch  of  Canada  thistles  in  my  pasture 
f  about  twelve  feet  square.  I  cut  them  repeat- 
tlly,  sprinkleil'*ilt  on  th.-m,  but  tliey  looked  flour 
Ihingthis  season.  The  first  of  July,  1830,  1  care- 
illy  dug  round  each  stem,  about  two  inches  deep, 
Jt  about  one  gill  of  salt  round  each  stem,  aud 
jyereii  the    salt   with  dirt,  and  jiressed    it  down. 

about  a  week   the   thistles  were  all    dead,  and 
have    never   seen   any  signs  of  them   since.      If 
is    method  is  not  the  cheapest  way  to  kill  Can 
la  thistles,  I  presume  it  is  the  smest. 
■  Yours,  &c,  T.  C. 

Windham  co.   Con.,  Aug.  20. 


lOU    THE    Nt 


VD    FARMER. 


GREAT  I'ROnUCE  FROM  BEES. 
Mr  J.  B.  RossELL  —  It  seems  to  have    b"Comc 
fashionable  of  late,  as  well  as  laudable,  to  coiiv 
unicate  any   good    re.'^ult,   from  the   culture   anl 
anagement  of  Bees,  and  being  a  subscriber  am! 
Imirer  of  your  highly  valuable  paper,  I  take  ih 
lerty  t>f  transiiiilting  to  you  an   account  of  my 
ccess  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy. 
In  December  last,  1  purchased  of  iMr  BeanI  ol 
larlestown,   two    hives   of  bees,   from    which   I 
ve  received  six  swarms,    all    hived  v\ilhout;ny 
Biculty,  iu    B-ard's    ne.w   constructed  Hive,  il- 
ougli  an  eniiie  stranger  i(i  the   Imsiiiess — tak  ii. 
f  Thacher's  Treatise  (or  my  guide. 
From  the  first  swarm,   wlfuli    came    off"  on  tii 
it  day  of  May,  I  have   takeu  out   to  the    firsiol 


PASSE  COLMAR  AND  NAPOLEON  PEARS. 

Thom.as  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. — 

Dear  Sir — Had  I  supposed  that  there  existed 
a  possibility  of  difference  in  opinion  between  the 
enlightened  writer  who  signs  himself  in  your  last 
paper  '  A  Farmer,'  and  dates  his  letter  '  Ilo.xbury,' 
and  myself,  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  my  com- 
munication relative  to  the  '  Passe  Colmar  and 
Napoleon  pears,'  I  should  most  certainly  have  con- 
sulted his  opinion  before  venturing  mine.  Lut,  sir, 
so  repeated,  and  so  forcible  have  been  the  proofs 
presented  lo  me  that  I  deemed  the  matter  one 
not  to  id  contested  or  doubted. — I  arrayed  myself 
against  no  man's  opinioi^nor  intended  oftencc  to 
".11/  one,  but  simply  to  explain  an  inadvertence — 
My  position  however  being  contested,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  show,  that  if  I  was  misled,  il  did  not 
origintite  leith  myself,  and  that  the  assertions  made 
vere  supported  by  the  evidence,  after  which  it  will 
rinain  for  others  to  decide  whether  I  advanced 
'  luch  confident  language  on  a,  topic''  which  I  <  did 
nit  understand,'  and  whether  my  'very  confident 
afscrtion  is  founded  entirely  and  wholly  in  error 
ard  in  very  hasty  examination.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1825  I  received  from  a  Boston 
gaitleman  the  first  Napoleon  pear  (then  so  call- 
ed)— In  November  of  1827  I  received  another 
tne  from  Boston  under  the  same  name — In  April, 
1529,  I  received  three  trees  more,  and  the  same 
sping  I  received  grafts  from  two  different  persons 
at  Boston  all  these  bearing  the  same  title — In  the 
sunnier  of  1820,  /  saip  in  several  gardens  near 
Btston,  trees  so  called  and  said  to  be  engrafted 
lion  the  original,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830,  I  re- 
ceded gral:s  from  several  persons  under  the  same 
uaiie.  Each  and  all  of  these  trees  and  grafts 
haie  proved  to  he  identically  the  Passe  Colmar 
pea:,  and  in  their  transmission  two  persons  re- 
ferred to  the  original  tret  as  the  source  whence  the 
giafis  were  obtained — at  a  number  of  those  pe- 
riod^  I  received  from  the  same  persons  trees  and 
grafs  of  the  Passe  Colmar  (so  called)  and  these 
were  in  no  case  similar  to  those  called  JVapoleon, 
and  consequently  were  themselves  inaccurate. 
This  point  I  deem  important,  as  it  evinces  that 
'lie  error  probably  originated  from  a  transposition 
iif  labels  or  sorts. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  these  remarks  that  one 
inference  drawn  from  my  communication  is  con- 
'rary  to  its  intent — I  never  meant  to  assert  'thai 
the  two  trees  cultivated  at  Boston  as  the  Napoleon 
and  Passe  Colmar  pears  were  identical,  but  that 


the  one  there  called  '  Napoleon'  was  identically 
the  Passe  Colmar  of  correct  authority,  and  thenco 
I  inferred  that 'all  the  Passe  Colmar  trees  not 
identical  with  tlie  Napoleon  there  so  called  were 
also  wrong,'  and  any  one  who  will  examine  tho 
passage  will  sec  that  I  was  right. — The  writer  to 
whom  I  am  replying,  in  his  cpiotation  of  the  re- 
marks jusl  referred  to,  accidentally  omitted  tho 
word  not;  which  impairs  the  meaning. 

Finding  my  impressions  that-  an  error  existed, 
confirmed  at  each  subsequent  examination  of  the 
trees  and  grafts  received  during  five  years,  and 
that  all  called  Napoleon  were  the  Passe  Colmar,  I 
still  felt  diftideiU  as  to  hazarding  my  opinion  un- 
confirmed by  others,  and  evinced  that  I  equally  ap- 
preciated the  intelligence  of  IJostonians  with  tho 
gentleman  I  am  replying  to,  by  addressing  let- 
ters to  t\vo  of  the  most  accurate  pomologists  in 
its  immediate  ^vicinity.  To  them  I  staled  my  im- 
pressions on  the  subject,  and  asked  them  to  exam- 
ine crititally  and  advise  if  I  were  right — They 
both  ful'iy  confirmed  my  opinion.  Under  date  of 
10th  of  last  month  one  of  them  remarks  thus 
'  ir.y  JVa^oleon  came  from  Mr  L.,*  and  he  stil! 
thinks  it  correct,  but  great  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted somewhere  ;  my  tree  has  fruit  on  it  ;  I  had 
the  Passe  Colmar  from  Mr  Parmcntier  ;  it  is  no 
doubt  the  same  with  the  one  wc  call  Napoleon; 
I  thought  so  for  some  time  and  told  W.  K.*  of  it, 
but  I  said  to  myself  that  Mr  Parmcntier  had  made 
a  niistake,and  Mr  L.  must  be  right ;  but  last  year 
I  got  a  r^::ii  of  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  of  the  Napoleon, 
which  ;s  unlike  Mr  L.'s,  and  this  spring  i  got  the 
Passe  Colmar  Epineux  from  B.  &  W.,*  which 
agrees  with  Mr  L.'s  Napoleon  and  Parmentier'.s 
Passe  Colmar,  and  I  think  with  the  Pomological 
Magazine.  Mr  L.'s  Vasse  Colmar  is  very  different, 
and  resembles  in  leaf  the  pear  seiit  by  you  as 
d'Aremberg — The  Marie  Louise  exhibited  at  the 
Hall  last  autumn  was  diflcrent  from  the  figm-e  in 
the  Pomological  Magazine,  No.  122. — I  should 
say  your  Naiioleon  is  wrong  and  you  are  right.' — 
So  much  for  this.     The  other  gentleman  writes  as 

follows  [under  date    of  8th  of  last  month, '  The 

Napoleon  1  sent  you  is  the  identical  same  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr  L.  *  I  mentioned  to  you  once 
that  being  there  last  summer,  and  on  his  pointing 
out  the  original  tree,  I  stood  some  time  looking  at 
it;  the  tree  is  very  peculiar,  Ac  has  7ioliced  this; 
the  woo<l  waving  and  twisting  ;  this  sort  of  all 
others  I  know  for  certainty  mine  to  be  the  same 
be  calls  so;  yet  that  no  mistake  has  ever  arisen 
since  sent  him  from  Mr  K.  by  transposing,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude,  for  he  says  the  fruit  so 
far  as  produced  is  identically  the  same.' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  most  conclusive 
<locumenls,  1  will  hereafter,  if  necessary,  refer  to 
the  trees  themselves  that  I  have  seen  in  different 
collections.  1  think  however  it  will  now  be  con- 
ceded that  if  1  have  not  examined  the  original 
tree,  my  information  nevertheless  flo\\;s  from  near 
the  fountain,  and  I  also  havj  been  taught  to 
suppose  that  a  tree  grafted  from  the  original  par- 
look  of  the  parental  properties.  As  further  proofs 
that  errors  in  names  may  arise  even  among  the 
most  correct  and  intelligent,  the  Forelle  pear,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  first  promulgated  as  the  '  Florello,' 
and   the   Capiaumont  as   the   Cassiomont,  a  slight 


;o 


NPAV  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


fppt.  3,1830. 


(JifTcrciioe  ill  the  writing;  probalily  causing  the  tiiis-  I  man,  an    ami  or  on  pomological    subject?,  was  so  ;       That  lie  should  have  takL'u  tliis  precaution,  anil 
take   and  were  I  dispose!  I  mi-'ht  touch  on  similar   'ar  deceived  liy  trusting  to  figures,  and  tlie  exam-  j  that  this  alone  out  of  all  that  have  borne  should  be 

illation  of  leaves  and  wood,    as  to   confound   two    wrong,  is  much  in  favor  of  his  accuracy,   and  wa 


instances  and  even  on  transpositions. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  I  have  to    state  that 
niy  comnuinicatioM   was  not    intended   for  those 


pears  the  most  unlike  possibl 

I  should   not  have  made  these  remarks  but  for 


who  had  tlie  Poniological    Magazine  before  them,  |  t'leir    very    important  practical   bearing — nei  her 
and  could  fonsecpienlly  con-eci  the  trror  if  it  existed, 
but  for  such  as  did  not  possess  that  advantage 


I  did  not  designate  or  imply  that  the  error  origin- 
ated or  existed  with  any  particular  person. — And 
even  if  the  proprietor  of  the  original  tree  (who  is 
the  Mr  L.  referred  to,  and  the  same  gentleman  to 
whom  I  am  replying)  has  been  iiivarially  correct, 
still  if  by  some  fatality,  many  others  have  been  in 
the  wrong,  my  arguments  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  error  are  equally  conclusive,  and  I  now  flatter 
myself  that  even  the  writer  himself  to  whom  I 
am  rei)lyir;g,  will  perhaps  allow  that  ihe'examin- 
ation'  which  commenced  five  years  ago,  has  not 
been  so  '  very  hasty,'  and    that  iny't'tci/    confident 


nness. 

I  have  a  high  respect  for  Mr  Prince,  for  his  zeal, 

his  acquisitions,  his  ambition  to  houseful;  but  a 
Diihamel,  Miller,  nor  Knight,  nor  any  other  po-  respect  for  evidence  and  correct  princijiles  is  siipe- 
mologist  ever  relied  on  tiie  wood,  leaves,  flowers  rior  to  the  regard  due  to  his  abilities.  The  exarn- 
and  seeds  for   any  other    purpose   but  ns  aids  and  \  l)lo  of  naming  a  fruit  without  seeing  it — of  boldly 


assistances  in  discriminating  fruits,  which  are  very 
similar. 

They  woidJ  have  rejected  the  idea  of  settling 
a  'syiionyme,'  without  seeing  and  tastini;  the  fruit. 

Miller,  Diihamel,  and  Knight  agree,  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  St  Germain  pear,  which  are  so 
alike  in  foliage,  toood,  antiflower,  that  the  most  ac- 
curate physiologist  cannot  possibly  distinguish 
them,  yet  the  fruit  of  one  ripens  in  autumn,  and  is 
comparatively  itiiserabje — the  other  a  winter  pear 
and  excellent.      Knight  says   they  are  so    difficult 


dssertion'  was  not  'founded  entirely   and   v:kolly  in  |  to  distinguish,  that  much  the   greater  number  sold 
error,'  when   it  has  many   of  his  most    in'elligent  |  at  the  nurseries  in  England  are  spurious, 
neighbors  to  sujiport  and  confirm  it  ;  and,  lastly,  I        Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  us  (novices  as 
have  to  reiterate  that  my  communication  .vas  not   as  we  are)   than    to  rely  oa  anything  short  of  the 
intended  to  censure  or  to  wound   the    feelings    of  fruit. 


any  one,  and  least  of  all  him  who  is  well  known 
10  be  the   '  Roxbury  Fanner.' 
Very  respectfully, 

WM  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Linniraii  lintanic  GarJoii,  ( 
August  ai,  1830.  ) 

P.  S.  Presuming  that  the  writers  of  the  two 
letters  referred  to  would  not  object  to  mi  mention- 
ing their  names  to  you,  1  do  so  in  a  pri'ate  letter 
accompanying  this,  and  you  can  estima'e  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  authority. 

•  Tl.cae  mimci  ore  in  lull  in  llie  orijiiial  letters. 


putting  down  '  Boston  Napoleon'  ns  a  synonyme 
to  the  Passe  Ci;ltHar  without  ever  seeing  either 
fruit,  is  not  to  be  praised,  and  may  lead  us  into  a 
confusion,  if  possible,  worse  ronfouii<lcd,  than  that 
from  which  we  have  been  striving  to  rmerge. 
JOHN   LOWELL. 

P.  S.  I  have    thought    this    explanation  (though 
long)  due  to  the  thousand  persons  who  have  on  Mr 
Knight's   authority  taken   from  iric  grafts   of  his.  f* 
pears. 

Roxbury,  J)ug.  27,  1830 


aJ 


NAPOLEON  AND  PASSE   COLMAR  PEARS 

Mr  Fi:3SENDi:n — Wni.  R.  Prjnce,  Esq.  of  New 
York,  having  made  a  publication,  in  which  he  de- 
nies that  the  pear  sent  to  mo  by  the  President  of 
the  London  llorlicultural  Society,  as  the  Napoleon, 
is  really  that  pear,  and  having  with  equal  confidence 
affirmed,  that  the  pear  so  called  by  Mr  Knight  is 
the  Passe  Colmar  of  the  European  gardens,  1 
feel  it  my  duty  to  Mr  Knight  and  the  public  to 
represent  the  facts.  The  Passe  Colmar  is  a  win- 
ter pear,  yellow  within  and  without  ;  the  Napoleon 
a  fill!  pear,  wholly  green,  with  white  flesh.  If  Mr 
Prince's  authority  is  good  in  relation  to  the  Napo- 
leon, which  he  never  saw,  it  is  equally  good  fur  the 
Passe  Colmar,  which  he  aho  never  saw.  The  Na- 
))oleon  of  Mr  Knight  has  repeatedly  borne  fruit 
with  U3,  and  it  ripens  in  October  as  the  Napoleon 
of  Europe  does.  The  Passe  Colmar  ripens  with 
lis  in  December  and  January  as  it  does  in  Europe. 
I\Tr  Prince  is  therefore  wholly  wrong,  in  stating 
as  the  result  of  most  carefiil  deliberation,  so 
careful  as  to  remove  ail  doubts,  that  the  Napoleon 
of  Mr  Knight  is  the  true  Passe  Colmar  of  Euro- 
pean authors.  Being  then  so  mistaken  as  to  one 
point,  have  we  any  reason  to  think  his  opinion  of 
any  weight  on  the  other  ? 

But  Mr  Prince's  errors  will  be  of  public  service 


Let  me  now  say  one  word  as  to  Mr  Knight's  fruit. 
I  have  more  confidence  in  their  correctness,  than 
in  any  fruits  ever  im|)orted,  even  from  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society  itself.  I  have  known 
mistakes  from  that  source.  The  reasons  of  my 
confidence  are, — 

1.  That  Mr  Knight,  having  Iieen  requested  by 
me  to  name  a  nursery-man  on  whom  I  could  rely, 
replied,  that  he  feared  there  was  too  much  confu- 
sion in  all  the  large  nur^-ies,  owing  to  the  number 
of  laborers,  but  he  would  cheerfully  send  me  fraits 
which  be  hail  ?aise(/,  and  tasted.  That  it  would  be  to 
him  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  be  the  first 
to  send  these  then  neio  fruits  to  America. 

2.  Mr  Knight  described  all  the  first  fruit  he  seit 
as  of  his  own  knotvleilge;  indeed  it  mu«i  have  bein 
So,  as  at  that  time  no  written  or  printed  descr^- 
tions  of  them  existed. 

3.  They  were  all  labelled  in  his  own  hand  wri- 
ting. 

4.  Eight  sorts  have  borne,  and  no  one  jas 
differed  from  his  description. 

These  facts  furnish  so  strong  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  his  Napoleon  being  correct,  that  I  scaice- 
ly  deem  it  needful  to  add,  that  I  have  raised  and  <at- 
en  it,  and  compared  it  must  carefully  with  a  dnw- 
ing  of  it,  and  I  could  not  discern  the  least  difcr- 
ence. 

I  pledge  myself,  as  a  friend  of  Horticulture  ind 
correctness  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  to  rnike 
known  to  those  who  have  taken  the  Knight  fuits 
on  my  recommendation,  as  soon  as  I  am  satisfied 
of  any  error  in  Sir  Knight's  name.  I  Iiold  nrself 
freely  open  to  conviction. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  I  must  say  that 
I  am  convinced  from  actual  inspection  of  the  fruit 
grown  by  Gorhani  Parsons,  Esq.  that  the  Mela 
Carla  apple  sent  by  Mr  Knight  is  not  the  trucMela 
Carla  of  Italy. 

But  this,  so  far  from  being  any  impeachment  of 


— they  will  show  the  danger  of  trusting  to  do- ]  Mr  Knight's  accuracy,  afl"ords  a  strong  proof  of  bis 
scription;  audio  the  leaves,  and  wood,  without  ,  gcrupiilous  caution.  It  was  the  only  fruit  out  of 
seeing  the  fruit.  This  case  proves,  that  a  38  he  has  sent,  which  he  explicitly  disclaimed 
man  may  mistake  one  fruit  for  another  to  which  'any  personal  acquaintance  with.  His  words  were 
it  bears  no  resemblance.  There  can  never  be  a  | '  abudded  tree  which  shot  two  branches  the  last 
stronger  case  than  the  jirescnt.  Our  Napoleon  '  season,  of  an  apple,  which  came  <o  «e  Hor/iciti/tira/ 
13  no  more  like  a  Passe  Colmar,  than  a  Jargonelle  Society  as  the  .Mela  Carta,  svpposed  the  best  ajiple 
IS  like  a  Pound  pear,  and    yet   this   experienced  >  in  the  world.' 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER  PLUMS. 

Mr  J.  B.  Russell — 

Dear  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  at  w 
few  samples  of  PZi(?ns  from  various  gardens  in 
this  to^vn.  They  are  not  sent  with  the  expects- 
lioii  of  competing  successfiilly  with  eminent  hor- 
ticulturists in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  convince  you,  that  although  the  science 
here  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  some  little  attention  is" 
paid  to  it.  We  think  our  soil  and  situation  re- 
markably favorable  for  the  production  of  fruits- 
generally,  and  you  need  not  be  disappointed  if  in 
a  few  years  you  should  see  samples  from  the 
banks  of -the  Connecticut  that  will  be  far  from 
inferior. 

The  upper  sample  in  the  box  which  is  not  pack- 
ed IS  from  my  own  gardens,  and  the  othera  ar« 
from  the  gardens  of  Henry  Dwight,  Esq.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  on  the  jiapers 
spread  over  them.  These  are  not  selected  from 
the  trees  (whjch  were  very  heavily  laden  with  ilia 
fruit,)  but  were  taken  promiscously.  The  varia- 
gated  Plum,  from  Maj.  E.  Edwards,  was  from  a 
seed  (or  scion,  I  am  not  certain  which)  and  was 
brought  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam  to  Whites- 
borough  in  the  state  of  New  York  a  few  yeat» 
since;  and  I  do  not  know  the  proper  name  for  it. 
We  call  it  the  Lombard  Plum,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr  Lombard  of  this  town  having 
brought  it  from  Whitcsborough. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Springfield,  Aug.  26.  CHARLES  STEARNS.  , 

P.  S.  I  received  the  cherry  and  pear  bud«i 
that  Gen.  Dearborj)  was  so  kind  as  to  forv^ard 
through  you,  but  the  buds  were  so  much  wilted 
that  I  fear  they  will  not  live;  they  are  however 
all  inserted.  The  truth  is,  there  cannot  be  any 
profitable  communication  between  your  city  and 
the  Connecticut  River  until  the  Rail  Road  is  built, 
(vliich  wc  all  trust  will  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

05^The  box  containing  the  above  Plums  reach- 
td  us  with  the  fruit  generally  in  good  order.  The 
plums,  which  were  of  several  of  the  finest  varie- 
ties, exceeded  anything  of  the  sort  we  have  seei 
in  Dur  market,  this  season.  Some  of  thciu  mens- 
ired  6  inches  in  circumference. 


Officers  of  the  Salem  Society  for  the  Detection  and 
Piosecvtiov  of  Trespassers  of  Orchards,  Sfc.  E, 
■^lersy  Derby,  President  ;  Daniel  Sage,  Vice  Presu 
lent;  Samuel  Webb,  TVeoiwrer;  Eben  Hathome, 
Hetretary ;  Robert  MaiMMDg,  fie^ianain  Balch, 
'  tbilip  Cbasc,  Dirttt»r>. 
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From  llie  Pawtucket  Chronicle. 

POISONOUS  CHEESE. 

Mr  Pri.vter — liaviiii;  seen  in  one  of  tlio  Bos- 
ton p;iper3  an  niticlc  Imiuled  •  poisoning  witli 
cheese,'  I  send  you  the   fi)l!ovving  : 

That  some  checso  po-si"ssos  einrtic  properties, 
here  is  no  cloiiht.  Mure  than  twenty  years  a^o  I 
vva*  professionally  called  to  a  respcciable  farmer's 
family  in  the  county  of  Bristol;  soon  after  my  nr- 
ival  the  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had  sent 
heese  to  market  which  hud  made  many  persons 
romit,  and  as  he  was  identified,  public  suspicion 
ather  rested  on  him.  This  opinion  I  found  was 
fixed, — that  some  unfriendly  liaud  had  conveyeil 
Emetic  Tartar  to  the  milk  prior  to  its  hein^  chang- 
d  to  curd.  In  a  sliort  time  I  called  on  him  again, 
nd  at  his  reque?t  we  walked  to  the  cow-pasture, 
or  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  cows.  As  soon  as 
entered  the  field,  I  saw  Lobelia  iriflata,  (Indian 
obacco)  in  great  abundance.  I  was  very  carefwl 
n  my  examination  of  it,  t!ie  grass  being  very 
hick  set  and  high,  nearly  equal  to  common  movv- 
ng  lands.  I  opened  it  in  many  places  for  the 
urpose  of  detecting  the  lobelia,  which  I  found  in 
secluded  situation  among  the  grass.  Where 
he  cows  had  eaten  the  grass,  the  emetic  weed 
ad  been  apparefttly  avoided  by  thi-ni,  but  I  ob- 
erved  numerous  plants  partly  bitten  oft",  and  otli- 
rsremived  nearly  to  the  ground.  It  appeared 
hat  the  cows  must  liave  eaten  much  of  the  lo- 
elia  where  the  grass  was  thickest.  After  .1  care- 
investigation,  I  iNfi>rined  the  gentleman,  that 
ndian  tobacco  was  the  cause  of  the  emetic  effects 
if  his  cheese.  I  pointed  out  tlie  plant,  infirmed 
im  that  I  prescribc<i  it  in  asthma,  and  other  dis- 
ises  ;  that  it  was  a  powerful  ageiit,  and  that  two 
r  three  of  its  capsules  would  vomit  an  adult. 
he  farmer  oliserved  he  was  perfclly  convinced 
(f  the  cause,  and  slioidd  give  himself  no  further 
'ouble  about  it,  as  he  had  other  pasture  lands 
/here  the  emetic  weed  did  not  exist.  Since  that 
me  no  coliiplaint  of  his  cheese  has  come  to  my 
inowledge.  In  pastures  wliere  the  grass  \f  thin, 
ows  can  more  easily  avoid  the  lobelia  than  where 

is  thick. 

I  found  no  hynscyamus  niger,  phytolacca  decan- 
ria,  stramonium,  or  any  otiior  poisonous  plant 
11  the  enclosure. 


Cure  for  (he  fVkooping  Cough. — Take  one  gill 
If  new  rum — one  gill  of  linseed  oil — and  one  gill 
f  Honey — mix  thetn  together — administer  one 
hie  spoonful  every  time  'he  patient  coughs. 
A  gentleman  informs  us  that  this  prescription 
ill  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days.  He  has  admin- 
tered  it  to  his  children,  and  known  it  used  by 
liers  with  perfect  success.  It  is  not  disagreo- 
ble  to  the  taste. 

A  physician  can  be  inquired  of  as  to  the  safety 
f  tiie  insredients  and  tlie  combination,  if  desired. 
■Palladium, 


The  silk  establishment  begun  by  iMr  d'llomer- 
ue,  in  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  doing  even  bet- 
ir  than  was  anticipated.  All  that  is  wanting  is 
lenty  of  cocoons.  Heelers  are  learning  the  art 
iccessfidly,  and  a  good  deal  of  beautiful  silk  has 
Ben  already  manufactured.  No  doubt  is  eiiter- 
linedofthe  complete  success  of  this  important 
nterprise.  Tlie  atmosphere  and  the  waters  of 
lis  vicinity  appear  to  be  admirably  adaj>ted  for 
The  present  season  will  ])rove  by  actual  re- 
ilts,  of  which  it  is   expected  the  public  will  be 


enai)led  to  judge,  that  silk  may  be  rendered  a  new 
and  lucrative  staple  for  this  coimtry,  hardiv 
secon<l  to  cotton  in  tlie  facilities  of  its  capital. 
Twenty  years  lience  it  may  be  as  important  un 
export  as  cotton. — Am.  Ssnlinel. 


Corrosive  Sublimate. — Sweet  milk  will,  we  are 
told  by  one  who  has  personally  observed  its  oper- 
ation, prevent  the  fatal  eftect  of  corrosive  sublim- 
ate taken  into  the  stomach.  It  should  be  taken 
in  as  large  quantities  as  the  patient  can  drink,  and 
as  soon  tis  may  be.  The  recent  melancholy  death 
of  IMr  Keep  at  Baltimore,  from  drinking  this  poi- 
son by  mistake,  brings  this  remedy  to  mind,  and, 
as  such  accidents  are  happening  hut  too  often,  the 
remedy  should  be  known  far  and  wide. 

The  Wui  Byrnes  has  brought  out  the  celebrated 
stud  horse  Leviathan.  Ho  belonged  to  the  late 
King  of  England,  from  whom  the  animal  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Chesterfield.  Leviathan  is  be- 
tween 6  and  7  years  old,  about  sixteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  is  of  chcsnut  or  sorrel  color,  and  is 
said  to  icseniltlo  in  a  great  degree  our  celebrated 
horse  Eclipse.  He  was  purchased  from  Earl 
Chesterfield  for  James  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Alabama, 
anil  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr  George  A.  Wyllie, 
of  Virginia.  Leviathan  is  well  known  as  a  cele- 
brated racer. — Mer.  Adv. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer. 

TRANSPLANTIING  TREES. 

It  is  a  rule  among  gardeners,  that  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  successfulbj  removed  at  any  time  du- 
ring summer ;  hni  that  trees  or  shrubs  should  only 
be  transplanted  in  spring  or  autumn.  By  some 
writers  indeed  we  are  directed  to  suspend  this 
operation  on  fruit  trees,  '  till  the  trees  have  shed 
their  leaves' 

No  doubt  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  cli- 
mate as  well  as  in  the  soil  of  the  middle  and  east- 
ern States  ;  and  the  best  season  for  transplanting 
in  one  place  will  not  be  the  best  in  another.  But 
1  am  partial  to  autumnal  planting,  and  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  43d  degree  of  latitude  never 
he.-itaie  to  remove  our  common  fruit  trees  after 
the  close  of  the  9tli  month  (September.)  A  more 
general  rule  might  be  given,  which  would  serve 
fir  an  extensive  region,  to  wit  :  it  is  safe  to  trans- 
plant trees  or  shrubs  as  soon  as  the  summer  heat  is 
over,  and  the  fall  rains  have  wet  the  ground. 

To  know  what  may  be  done  in  this  line  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  is  important  to 
horticulturists  on  their  travels,  where  opportunities 
for  procuring  desirable  plants  may  not  recur.  Per- 
mit me  therefore  to  detail  some  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  it  will  appear  that  the  ordinary 
rules  may  be  sometimes   disregarded. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  month  (June) 
1827,  I  brought  Juniperus  prostrata  150  miles, 
planted  it  on  the  north  side  of  a  board  fence 
with  perfect  success  though  the  new  leaves  were 
expanded. 

On  the  4th  of  the  ninth  (Sept.)  1828,  I  was 
presented  with  a  pear  tree  (a  rare  variety,)  brought 
it  340  niili's,  and  could  not  discover  it  injured  bv 
that  untimely    removal. 

On  the  20th  of  the  eighth  month  (August)  1829, 
I  [irocured  ilex  canadensis  from  a  swamp  at  the 
distance  of  20  miles.  Bog  moss  was  plentifully 
inlaid  round  the  roots,  when  it  was  planted  in  my 
garden,  and  those  shrubs  are  now  growing. 

On  the  21st  of  the  ninth  month  (Sept.)  1829,  I 
removed  two  grafted  Cherry  trees   in  fidl  leaf,  and 


their  vegetation  is  now  vigorous  and  rapid.  At 
the  same  titne,  I  transplanted  three  of  the  malvoisr 
vine.  A  few  weeks  after,  0:1  taking  up  one  of 
those  for  a  friend,  I  found  a  new  root  2J  in'-hen 
long.     Both  are  now  growing  well. 

In  the  four  last  cases  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  season  was  wet.  D.  T. 

JVational  Character. — A  foreign  author  gives 
the  following  portrait  of  the  .\1n3rican  woman  : 
She  is  generally  graceful  in  her  figure,  slow  in  her 
gait,  mild  in  her  look?;,  proud  in  her  mien,  en- 
caging in  her  conversation,  delicate  in  her  expres- 
sions, quick  at  blushing,  chaste  in  her  thoughts, 
innocent  in  her  manners,  improving  on  acquaint- 
ance, generous  to  a  fault,  ready  to  weep  with 
one  in  distress,  solicitous  for  the  poor,  sincerely 
religious,  eminently  humane,  constant  in  her  at- 
tachment, a  fond  wife,  a  tender  mother,  tenacious 
of  her  word,  jealous  of  her  honor,  prudent  in  her 
conduct,  circumspect,  and — cannot  keep  a  secret.  ~ 


Charles  Carroll,  is  the  only  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  sur- 
vives to  the  present  time.  James  Madison,  the 
only  one  of  the  Convention  in  1739,  which  form- 
ed the  Federal  Constitution.  Paine  Wingate,  the 
only  one  of  the  first  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  organized  at 
New  York,  April  17S9 — and  Egbert  Benson,  and 
Mr  Madison,  the  only  two  RepresentativeB  in  the 
first  Congress,  at  the  same  period,  who  are  living. 
Mr  Madison  was  also  a  member  of  the  old  Con- 
gress in  1781. 

General  Putnam — After  one  of  those  .skirmishes 
in  which  the  Americans  had  been  successful,  an 
English  officer  was  left  dangerously  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Gen.  Putnam,  who  had  been 
bred  a  carpenter,  threw  off  his  regimentals,  and 
constructed  a  cradle  in  which  the  wounded  officer 
was  conveyed  with  ease  to  the  hospital.  When 
Putnam  heard  of  his  recovery,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  humane  care,  without  which  he  must 
have  bled  to  death,  he  exclaimed,  '  then  I  glory 
more  in  being  bred  a  carpenter  than  if  I  had  been 
born  a  prince.' 

Carter  and  Hendee  have  now  for  sale  a  book  receutly 
published  at  N.  York,  called  the  Dyspeptic's  Monitor. 
It  contains  explanations  of  the  nature,  cause?,  and  curs 
of  that  troublesome  disorder,  under  all  its  various  forms. 
Donor  S.  W.  Avery,  the  author,  states  that  he  has  him- 
self siiflfered  severely  from  dyspepsia;  that  a  sliort  resi- 
dence in  Europe  cured  him;  and  that  on  his  return  his 
old  eiiemy  revisited  him.  This  convinced  lilm  that  the 
usual  American  mode  of  living  would  in  a  short  time 
place  him  where  he  was  wlien  he  lelt  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  clever  little  book  is  similar  lo  that  of  the 
.Journal  of  Health.  We  look  upon  it  as  peculiarly  ma.;- 
nanimous  in  physicians  thus  to  enlighten  the  public  at 
the  expense  of  diminishing  their  own  practice. 

We  make  the  following  extract,  because  we  think  the 
subject  cannot  be  too  much  urged  up.m  our  counffywo- 
men.  '  A  sort  of  in-door  existence  may  unfortunately 
be  said  to  be  a  national  characteristic  of  our  married  la- 
dies ;  the  habit  of  going  out  daily  for  the  sake  of  exercise 
alone,  so  univer.sal  in  other  civilized  countries,  is  scaicely 
known  among  them.  The  consequence  is,  most  of  them 
are  blanched  by  seclusion  from  the  fresh  air,  nature"* 
j;reat  restorative  ;  and  very  few  have  much  of  therosy 
tint  of  healtli,  or  are  entirely  exempt  from  some  of  the 
.symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  frame  is  delicate  and  fee- 
ble, the  system  irritable,  and  its  functions  easily  deranged 
by  trifling  causes;  and  the  mind,  morbidly  sensitive; 
not  unfrequently  impairing  the  lieallli  by  its  immoderate 
emotions.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here;  for  the  off- 
spring will  be  certain  to  inherit  more  or  less  of  the  mo- 
tliei'scon.sli(ulionand  pronenesstoparticulardiseases.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  hereditary  gout,  consumption,  mad- 
ness, &c. ,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  other  diseases, 
though  not  at  all  suspected,  that  are  quite  as  much  »c 
as  they.' 
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Uitmcls  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Hamp- 
shire, FranJdin,  Hampden  Agricultural  Society. 
By  Festus  Foster. 

'  The  general  principles,  necessary  to  be  observed 
by  the  agriculturist,  are  few  and  simple.  It  is 
an  established  law  of  nature  that  death  sustains 
lif;.  Some  species  of  animals  are  supported  by 
the  death  of  others,  and  some  by  the  destruction 
of  vegetables.  Animals,  whieh  have  been  found 
most  useful  to  man,  are  wholly  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  first  attention  of  the  farmer,  therefore,  must 
be  directed  to  the  production  of  such  vegetables 
as  contribute  to  the  support  of  man  and  such 
animals  as  he  has  selected  for  his  use.  In  the 
production  of  vegetables,  the  same  law  of  nature 
prevails — death  is  necessary  to  life.  You  must, 
therefore,  seek  that  dark,  loamy  soil,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetables  for  a  se- 
ries of  years,  and  as  you  e.xhaust  it  by  repeated 
crops,  add  cither  animal  or  vegetable  deconii)Osi- 
tion,  and  like  the  fabled  Phcuix,  one  crop  will 
arise  from  the  ashes  of  another.  Excepting  a 
few  tender  and  delicate  plaiit.",  manures  are  most 
efficacious  when  applied  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. They  commurucate  a  slight  degree  of 
warmth  and  action  to  the  adjacent  soil,  salutaiy 
and  even  necessary  to  vegetation.  Any  animal 
or  vegetable  substances.  Compacted  in  a  mass  and 
imbibing  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  will  soon 
pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  by  which  they 
are  decomposed,  and  fitted  to  produce  another 
crop.  Hence  every  farmer  may  manufacture 
composts  ta  almost  any  e.\tcnt.  The  value  of 
manure  is  different  on  different  soils.  It  is  p:  o- 
ductive  on  all,  and  on  some  indispensabb.  Land, 
once  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultiration,  by 
returning  the  proceeds  of  its  crops,  wdl  not  de- 
generate. Sterile  lands,  and  such  as  have  been 
exliausted  or  neglected,  hiay  be  made  productive 
in  a  few  years  by  compost  and  the  plough. 

'  Where  different  and  opposite  soils  lie  contig 
tious,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by  admixtion. 
A  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  a  covering  of  loam,  mud,  or  clay.  On  the 
contrary,  cold,  wet,  muddy  land  will  be  greatly 
meliorated  by  a  coat  of  sand  or  gravel.  A  soil 
■warm  and  dry,  especially  if  sloping,  may  be  made 
highly  productive  by  irrigation.  If  accompanied 
by  an  occasional  top  dressing  of  barn  manures,the 
fanner  will  be  well  repaid.  In  a-  mountainous  re- 
gion, like  some  parts  of  the  territory  within  the 
limits  of  your  society,  where  precipitous  streams 
abound  and  whole  farms  lie  on  a  declivitj',  I  am 
])ersuaded  great  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  this  use  of  water.  A  few  days  labor  would 
aild  some  tons  of  fine  hay  to  your  annual  income. 
To  the  agriculturist  this  must  be  considered  a 
staple  article.  It  is  the  su])i)ort  of  your  animals, 
find  the  means  of  enriching  your  arable  lands, 
and  gathering  from  thence  a  golden  harvest. 

'  Upon  the  culture  of  plants,  I  have  time  to 
'say  but  a  word,  and,  that  is,  treat  them  not  with 
neglect.  They  require  your  friendly  visits,  and 
the  repeated  ajiplication  of  the  hoe.  The  garden 
will  demand  your  daily  attention.  This  may  be  "a 
pleasant  resort,  when  you  have  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  and  the  evening  tide  in- 
vites to  meditation.  Tlicro  you  may  breathe  the 
fragrant  air,  succor  the  young  plants  emerging 
from  the  earth,  and  watch  their  ]>rogress  through 
all  their  changing  forms. 

'  The  cultivation  of  trees  is  a  subject  to  which,! 
think,  I  may  with  great  propriety  invite  your  at- 
tention.    Not  only  would  I  recommend  to  every 


farmer,  an  orchard  of  choice  fruit,  well  fenced, 
and  well  pruned,  hut  a  thrifty  wopd  lot,  in  which 
no  grazing  animal  should  leed,  and  from  which 
fuel  and  timber  should  be  cut  with  care.  We 
ought  to  live  not  only  for  ourselves,  hut  fop  our 
children,  and  for  posterity.  Situated  in  a  region 
where  much  fuel  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  com- 
fortable existence,  where  coal  mines  arc  not  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  demand  for  hunber  is  in- 
creasing with  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country,  our  forests  already  thinned  or  made  bare, 
— there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations,  the  scarcity  of 
fuel  and  lumber  will  diminish  your  population — 
that  the  expenses  will  absorb  a  great  portion  of 
the  income  of  your  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
farms,  and  your  splendid  villages  and  temples  fall 
to  decay.  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when, 
instead  of  enlarging  our  fields,  we  must  better 
improve  them  ;  instead  of  making  strip  and  waste 
in  our  woodlands,  we  must  cut  sparingly  ;  instead 
of  feeding  or  cutting  down  the  underwood  and 
shoots,  we  must  carefully  preserve  them.  Great- 
er economy  must  be  adopted  in  cooking  our  food 
and  warming  our  houses.  The  ail-devouring 
chimnies  of  our  ancestors  must  give  place  to  the 
stove  and  the  furnace.  Our  houses  must  be  made 
a  better  defence  against  the  cold,  and  their  ma- 
terials must  be  taken  from  the  earth  rather  than 
the  forest. 

'  ThcrQ  is  one  species  of  trees  entitled  to  your 
particular  regard.  It  is  the  sugar  maple.  This, 
flourishing  on  almost  any  soil,  yields  to  none  in 
cleanliness  and  beauty,  is  excellent  for  fuel,  and 
furnishes  sugar  little  inferior  to  that  of  cane.  One 
hundred  of  these  extended  on  the  margin  of  your 
fields,  or  set  in  the  form  of  an  orchard,  would  af- 
ford an  ample  supply  of  sugar  and  molasses  for 
half  a  century  or  more,  and  when  they  began  to 
decay,  reward  you  with  fifty  or  an  himdred  cords 
of  the  best  fire-wood.  The  expense  of  trans- 
planting them  will  be  but  trifling,  their  injmy  to 
the  land,  if  any,  inconsiderable,  and  a  few  years 
will  give  to  them  great  beauty  and  value. 

'The  value  of  the  locust  and  of  the  mulberry 
deserve  particular  notice,  but  they  are  believed  to 
bo  duly  ai)preciated  by  your  Society. 

'  In  the  management  of  your  various  animals, 
having  selected  the  best  bloods,  you  have  onlv  to 
provide  for  them  warm,  dry,  and  commodious 
shelters,  and  deal  out  to  them  sweet  and  whole- 
some fodder,  and  pure,  clean  water.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  in  this  department  will  contribute 
much  to  the  health,  growth,  and  corpulency  of 
your  stock.  A  slattern  in  the  house  is  not  more 
disgusting  and  unprofitable,  than  a  sloven  ii.  the 
barn.  In  the  treatment  of  those  patient  and  do- 
cile animals  which  perform  your  labor,  let  me 
crave  your  mercy.  Neither  suffer  them  to  moan 
with  hunger  or  thirst,  nor  to  be  loaded  or  driven 
beyond  their  strength.  A  mild  and  generous  usage 
will  secure  their  attachment,  excite  their  courage 
and  resolution,  and  dispose  them  to  volunteer 
their  most  vigorous  efforts  in  your  service.  Your 
interest,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  humanity,  re- 
quire that  you  abstain  from  all  cruelty  and  abuse, 
and  that  your  dominion  over  them  be  tempered 
with  lenity  and  kindness. 

'To  carry  into.effect  the  objects  of  your  asso- 
ciation, and  give  to  your  occupation  nil  the  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  susceptible,  will  require 
the  unremitted  energies  of  your  mind,  as  well  as 
much  vigorous  bodily  effort.     Agrieultmo,  like  all 


arts  and  sciences,  is  progressive,  and  must  never  u 
be  suffereil  to  rest,  or  retrograde.  Your  observa- 
tions must  be  mad'e  with  accuracy,  and  your  re- 
searches pursued  with  ardor.  Placed  in  a  coun- 
try containing  a  great  variety  of  soil,  in  a  climate 
nild  and  healthful,  uniler  a  government,  which 
•an  impose  no  burdens  on  you  without  your  con- 
sent, owners  of  the  land  you  occupy,  furnished 
with  iheniost  approved  implements,  and  having 
lor  your  guide  the  experience  of  former  ages,  and 
the  means  of  making  new  experimems  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  it  would  be  strange, 
"  passing  strange,"  if  you  made  no  advances.  I 
have  said,  that  heretofore  the  sciences  held  no 
fellowship  with  agriculture.  A  better  day  has  be- 
gun to  dawn  upon  that  long  neglected  occupatiotr. 
Men  of  genius  and  learning  liave  devoted  their 
talents  to  ligliten  the  burdens  of  the  laborer,  and 
give  success  to  his  efforts.  As  the  |)owers  of  na- 
ture begin  to  be  developed,  and  its  laws  are  better 
understood,  difliiculties  diminish  and  experiments 
succeed.  The  sciences  have  already  done  much 
to  aid  your  cause,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  still 
more.  A  new  era  has  commenced,  in  no  longer 
confining  science  to  the  cell  of  the  monk,  and  the 
chatnber  of  the  philosopher,  but  in  communica- 
ting it  to  the  world  at  large,  and  applying  it  to  use- 
ful and  practical  purposes.  The  discoveries  of 
the  geologist,  and  the  experiments  of  the  chemist 
are  spread  before  you,  through  the  agency  of  the 
press.  Much  mutual  benefit  may  also  be  expected 
frotn  your  Society  and  similar  associations.  They 
emphatically  mark  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  any  former  period.  Other  nations 
have  had  their  festivals  and  their  fairs.  The 
Olympic  games  of  Greece,  and  the  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions of  Rome  characterize  the  age  and  ruliui; 
passion  of  each  of  those  great  empires,  which  in 
succession  gave  law  to  the  world.  But  when,  < - 
where  has  public  attention  been  excited  and  di- 
rected to  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  ?  When  have  men  of  wealth,  and 
science,  and  influence,  taken  such  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  i)artof  the  commu- 
nity? When  was  information  upon  these  sub- 
jects so  widely  diffused  and  so  eagerly  sought  ? 
These  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  a  better 
state  of  things  is  to  be  expected — that  causes  are 
in  operation  which,  if  continued,  will  effect  a 
mighty  revolution.  The  united  efforts  of  the 
great  mass  of  intelligence  cannot  be  fiuitless.  l?y 
repeated  experiments  and  careful  observation?, 
from  year  to  year,  something  will  be  gained 
Whatever  discoveries  or  improvements  are  made 
by  one,  will  become  the  property  of  all,  and  never 
be  lost. 

'  Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  not  insuhi- 
ted  interests.  They  are  intimately  connected 
with  other  arts  and  occupations,  with  the  sciences, 
and  the  laws  and  policy  of  our  own  country  arul 
of  foreign  nations.  The  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
culturist depends  not  increlj'  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  produce,  hut  upon  the  readines.s, 
certainty,  facility,  and  advantage  with  which  he 
can  vend  the  surplus,  or  exchange  it  for  such  ar- 
ticles as  he  may  need.  The  same  doctrine  is  true 
in  its  application  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  produces  the  best  wares,  imlpss  tlu-y 
can  find  a  market;  and  the  easier  and  cheaper 
they  can  be  conveyed,  the  greater  will  be  his 
profit.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  furnish  a 
sure  anil  stendy  market,  or  to  diminish  the  cxpcn- 
scs.and  risk  of  transportation,  or  to  reduce  the 
price  of  crticlee  to  b«  received  in  excha«ge,  is  to 
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e  'urineraiul  maiiuracturcr  a  direct  ami  positive 
fciiefil.  Ill  tlii-s  view  tlie  construrtion  of  rail 
■  )ads  and  canals  tlii-ough  an  extensive  inland 
'  lunlcy,  and  improvinj;  llic  luivi^ation  of  rivers, 
f  leniii:;  a  free  trade  with  siicli  nations  as  will  pnr- 
laso  our  produce  and  inaniifactnres,- or  in  ex- 
langp,  supply  us  with  such  articles  as  we  may 
ant,  prohibiting  or  iiiiposins  duties  on  such  iiu- 
srtations  as  conic  in  direct  competition  with  thp 
rodiicc  of  our  farms  and  the  wares  of  our  work- 
lops, — are  subjects  io  which  the  interest  of  the 
rmer  and  the  mechanic  are  deeply  involved.  A 
•gard  to  your  interest,  therefore,  recpiires  that 
5iir  views  be  extended  beyond  the  cultivation  of 
ic  soil  and  the  increase  of  your  flocks.  Your 
jicc  must  be  licard,  an<l  your  influence  felt  in 
ir  state  and  national  legislatures.  The  opinion 
"  sound,  intelligent,  and  practical  farmers,  is  en- 
ded to  great  consideration ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
y,  tliat  the  time  has  come  when  gentlemen  of 
"ery  profession  are  disposed  to  treat  it  with    re- 


Improvcmcnt  of  the  breed  of  Horses  in  Prance. — 
X'le  nuke  do  Gniche  has  lately  published  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  im|Movemcnt  of  the  breed 
of  horses,  in  which  he  proposes  to  confine  them 
to  two  distinct  classes;  one,  of  light  horses,  to  be 
obtained  by  crossing  with  English  horses  and  Ara- 
bian mares,  which  class  would  ineJnde  race-hor- 
ses, cavalry-lioi-scs,  coach-horses,  and  all  those 
employed  in  post  work  and  light  agriculture.  In 
the  serond  class  be  includes  wagon-liorses,  hor- 
ses for  heavy  agricultural  work,  and  all  horses 
for  slow  and  heavy  draught.  He  proposes  to  es- 
tablish ilir  each  of  the  two  classes  a  number  of 
haras,  (studs,)  i)roportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
respective  demand.  The  Duke  advances  many 
scnsil)lc  arguments  in  favor  of  his  plan,  and 
proves  that,  as  the  i=oil  and  climate  of  France 
.ire  decidedly  favorable  to  the  breeding  of  horses 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  judicious  crossin"-, 
they  should  not  he  quite  as  good  as  those  of 
Great    Britain.      The    plan    has    been    taken     up 


ate  e.xecution. — Literary  Gazette. 


Mfoduclion  of  Rice  into  America. — IMartin 
states,  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina,  that  the 
planting  of  Rice  was  commenced  in  this  country, 
in  the  year  1693,  as  follows: — A  brig  from  Mad- 
agascar, on  her  way  to  England,  came  to  anchor 
off  Sullivan's  Island. — Thomas  Smith,  going  on 
lio.Tid,  received  from  the  Captain  a  bag  of  seed 
Rice,  with  mformation  of  its  culture  in  the  East, 
its  suitableness  for  food,  and  its  incredible  in- 
crease.— Smith  divided  the  seed  among  his  friends, 
and  an  experiment  being  made  in  dificrent  soils, 
th'e  success  surpassed  the  expectation  the  Captain 
had  excited.  Thus,  from  this  small  beginning, 
accidentally  occurring,  arose  the  staple  commodi- 
ty of  Carolina,  which  soon  became  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  colony  ;  and  the  great  source  of  its 
opulence. — Ral.  Reg. 


lect.     By  continuing  to  merit  the  esteem  of  your   warmly  by  the  French  government,  and   it  is  ex 

How-citizens,  you  will  not  fail  to  repeive  it  ;  and  |  pected  that  it  will   be  carried  into  almost  immed 
far  as  legislative  aid  can  advance  your  interests, 

)U  may  expect  the   co-operation    of  a  wise  and 

itriotic  legislature. 

•In  times  like  the    present,  of  general   depres- 

)n  in  every  branch  of  industry,  you  must  expect 
participate  with  your  fellow-citizens.     Econo- 

y,  at  all  times   commendable,  now   becomes  an 

iiperious  duty.     If  the    products   of  your    labor 

in  find  no  niaiket  abroad,  let  them,  at  least,  sup- 

y  your  wants  at  home.     To  effect   this,  I  place 

eat  reliance  on  the  industry   and    ingenuity   of 

ur  virtuous  wives    and    daughters.     They   will 

rtail  your  shop  bills  by  furnishing  many  articles 
apparel  of  their  own    manufacture.     Like  the 

od  wife  described  by  Solomon,  they  "  will  seek 

3oI    and   flax,   and    work    willingly  with  their 

nds.     They  will  lay  their  hands  to  the  spindle, 

d  their  right   hands  hold  of  the    distaff;  their 

ndle  goetli  not  out  by  night."      Such  m«rclian- 

ze  is  better  than  that   brought  from   afar — such 

dustry  is  •above  rubies. 
You  will  not  deem  me  to  have  surpassed    the 

ovincc  assigned  me,  when  I  recommend  to  you 

e  exercise  of  that  influence  and  authority  which 

e  vested  in  an  employer  over  those  in  his   ser- 

ce,  in  suppressing   all    lewdness,    profanity,  in- 

mperance,    lying,  gaming,   pilfering,   and   what- 

er  is    opposed    to    good    morals,    and  a  decent 

d  orilerly  behaviour.     Your  interest,  your  self- 

pect,  and  your  duty  to  your   domestics   and  to 

ur  country,  demand  this  at  your  hands.     When 

large  portion   of  our   population    shall    become 

debased  and  degraded    as  the    great  mass    of 

e  people  in    the  Eastern    hemisphere,  our  elec- 

ns  will  be  a  farce,  and  our  political  edifice  will 
II  and  bury  us  in  its  ruins.  He,  therefore,  who 
tempts  to  reclaim  some  who  begin  to  go  astray, 

prevent  the  fall  of  others,  and  to  inspire  all 
ith  a  due  sense  of  the  value    of  character,    and 

elevate  them  to  a  decent  standing  in  society, 
;rforms  the  best  of  charities  to  the  individuals, 
id  is  a  public  benefactor. 

'  While  we  regard  the  moral  deportment  and 
elfare  of  others,  may  we  not  neglect  our  own 
'hile  we  till  the  ground  from  whicli  we  were 
ken,  and  of  which  we  must  return,  let,  our  trcas- 
■cs  be  deposited  in  that  "  belter  country,"  where 
)ws  "the  river  of  life,"  where  stands  "  the  tree 
"  life,"  and  where  "  the  light  of  the  sun  and  of 
e  moon"  will  be  extinguished  in  the  brighter 
dendor  of  God's  eternal  day.' 


of  some  laudable  purpose  or  object,  which  kcep,^ 
awake  and  enlivens  all  our  powers.  Our  happi- 
ness consists  ill  the  pursuit,  much  more  than  in 
the  attainment,  of  any  temporal  good.  Rest  is 
agreeable;  but  it  is  only  from  jJieceding  labor.": 
that  rest  acquires  its  true  relish.  When  the  mind 
is  sufl'ered  to  remnin    in  continued  inaction,  all    iis 

powers  decay.     It  soon  languishes  and  sickens 

but  the  pleasures  which  it  proposed  tooblaiu  from 
rest,  end  in  tediousness  and  insipidity.  To  thi.«, 
let  that  miserable  set  of  men  bear  witness,  who 
after  spending  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  active 
industry  have  retired  to  what  they  fancied  was  to 
be  a  jileasing  enjoyment  of  themselves  in  wealth, 
in  activity  and  profound  repose;  where  they  ex- 
pected to  find  an  elysiiim  they  have  found  noth- 
ing but  a  dreary  and  comfortless  waste.  Their 
days  have  dragged  on  with  uniform  languor  : 
with  the  melancholy  rememlirance,  often  return- 
ing, of  the  cheerful  hours  tliey  passed,  when 
they  were  engaged,  in  the  honest  business  and 
labors  of  the  world. 


JVew  England. — The  cry  of  decline  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  decline.  Many  hear  this  cry  and 
hearing  no  answer  to  it,  take  it  to  be  true.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  take  the  liberty  to  assert,  that 
although  nominal  prices  are  not  as  great  as  they 
once  were,  and  although  there  are  more  stores 
and  houses  than  are  wanted,  the  state  of  things 
in  New  England  has  at  no  time  been  sounder  and 
healthier  than  it  is  at  this  day.  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  our  coasting  trade  ? — What  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  manufactories  that  arc  managed  with 
skill  and  economy  ? — What  is  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interest  of  New  England?  To 
what  portion  of  the  earth  is  one  to  go,  to  find 
more  general  comfort,  and  natural  thrift,  than  in 
New  England  ?  but  Commerce  is  depressed.  Where, 
in  the  world,  at  this  moment,  is  it  not  depressed, 
compared  with  what  it  has  been,  under  different 
circumstances  of  the  world.— -BoW.  Dai.  Mv. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  the  New 
Monthly  and  London  Magazine  of  last  July: 

'  Silk. — The  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  tree 
and  the  production  of  silk  are  increasing  in  North 
America,  with  great  rapidity.  A  very  interesting 
volume  of  essays  on  the  subject,  has  recently  been 
imblished  in    Philadelphia. 


Long  Life. — He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
labor,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  felicity 
of  human  life  depends  on  the  regular  [iroseciuloEi 


Stall  Feeding. — One  of  the  quickest  and  most 
certain  methods  of  fattening  cattle  in  the  stall  is 
by  feeding  with  bran  and  linseed  oil  mixed,  the 
proportion  two  pecks  of  bran  a  day  divided 
into  three  feeds  ;  and  half  a  pint  of  oil  to  each 
feed,  mixed  well  for  small  cattle  ;  the  iiroporlion 
to  be  increased  for  large. — Lambert's  Treatise  on 
Farming. 

JBreedi7ig  Live  Stock. — Avoid  consanguinity  and 
breeding  from  the  same  family,  or  what  is  com- 
monly termed  breeding  in-and-in,  as  such  will,  if 
persevered  in  prove  highly  injurious  ;  you  must 
therefore  procure  your  males  fiom  those  having  a 
similar  l)rced  but  of  different  blood  from  your 
own.  A  skilful  breeder  will  not  use  the  tups  bred 
on  his  own  farm,  although  superior  to  any  he  can 
procure  ;  and  those  jiossesscd  of  the  best  stock, 
both  of  the  short  and  long  horned  cattle,  keep 
two  or  three  separate  lines  of  blood  to  avoid  con- 
sanguinity; but  a  crossing  with  different  breeds 
will  generally  disappoint  when  prolonged  in  the 
line,  each  breed  in  its  kind  should  be  kept  distinct. 
—Ibid.        

Waicr  drinking  among  the  Arabs. — Dr  Madden, 
in  his  travels  in  Egypt,  remarks  that  the  Arabs  in 
journeying  over  their  deserts,  beneath  a  burning 
sun,  use  but  little'  water  during  the  day,  but  take 
copious  draughts  at  night  fall.  They  state  that 
drinking  in  the  heat  of  the  day  creates  thirst, 
while  the  more  water  they  use  at  night,  the  les;; 
will  be  their  desire  for  it  on  the  morrow.  The 
Arabs  gave  this  caution  to  the  traveller,  he  prac- 
tised it,  and  experienced  the  benefit.  Among  the 
many  preventives  from  the  injurious  effects  cf 
drinking  cold  water  in  the  time  of  excessive  heat, 
this  Arabian  custom  is  worth  relating. 

In  France  bread  has  been  mnde  of  wheat  straw 
chopjied  and  ground.  It  is  said  to  be  found  nutri- 
tious, and  must  be  better  than  the  bark  bread  of 
Sweden.  It  is,  probably,  a  certain  cure  for  the 
dyspepsia. 

To  preserve  Cheese  from  Mites. — Ueil  pepper  so 
called  is  a  complete  antidote  against  flies  impreg- 
nating cheese,  so  as  to  jiroduce  maggots.  Take 
one  and  put  it  into  a  delicate  piece  of  linen,  mois- 
ten it  with  n  little  fres'.i  butter,  and  rub  your 
cheese  frequently,  it  not  only  gives  a  very  fine 
color  to  your  cheese,  but  is  so  pungent  that  no 
fly  will  touch    it. — Mass.  Agr.  Rep. 
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FINE  GR.APES. 
We  have  been  imicli  gratified  by  a  view. of 
bowers  of  grape  vines,  skilfully  cultivated  by  Mr 
David  Fosdick  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  The  vines 
are  trained  to  espalier-rail.-i,  which  are  arched 
over  head  and  the  clusters  of  grapes,  mostly  sus- 
pended from  the  horizontal  part  of  the  railing, 
are  anion^  the  finest  we  have  ever  observed.  Mr 
Fosdick's  modes  of  forming  and  manuring  his 
soil, and  training  and  prinjing  his  vines  appear  to  us 
very  judicious  as  well  as  successful,  and  might  af- 
ford [irofitahle  subjects  of  contemplation  to  those 
who  are  about  commencing  the  culture  of  tliis 
wholesome  and  delicious  fruit. 


MIDDLESEX  CATTLE  SHOW. 
We  leain  that  extensive  arrangements  are  mak- 
iii"  for  the  appro.icliiag  cattle  show  and  exhibi- 
tion of'njaniifiictures  at  Concord,  Mass.,  by  the 
Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  and  Mannfac- 
turcs  :  and  we  are  happy  to  be  ablu  to  state  that 
the  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  Elias 
Phinney,  Esq.  of  Lexington,  from  whose  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  knowledg«  of  the  art  and 
science  of  Agriculture,  much  may  be  aniiitipated, 
which  will  prove  a  valuable  coiiiribntion  to  the 
best  interests  of  New  England  Cultivators. 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  FESTIVAL- 
The  JVtto  York  Horticultural  Soculy  are  making 
splenilid  preparations  for  their  anniversary,  which 
takes  i)Iace  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  September. 
The  address,  dinner,  and  great  show  cf  fruit  and 
flowers  will  take  place  on  the  7th -and  in  the 
evening  of  the  8tb,  they  give  a  grand  Ball  at  Nib- 
lo's  Saloon  and  Gardens,  which  are  to  be  splendid- 
ly illuminated. 

FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Top  the  stalks  upon  your  Indian  corn  close  to 
the  ears  in  due  season,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  tliem  too  early.  Dr  Deane  observed 
that  '  Perhaps  the  best  rule  is  to  examine  whether 
the  ears  are  pretty  generally  filled  out,  and 
whether  they  are  so  firm  as  to  resist  a  slight  im- 
pression of  the  finger  nail.  In  that  case  they  may 
be  cut  without  injiny,  but  while  in  a  growing  state 
it  is  inexpedient  to  cut  them. 

'  We  are  certainly  guilty  of  an  error  when  we 
harvest  this  corn  too  early.  The  diflTerence  of 
early  and  late  corn  may  be  seen  by  the  shrinking 
of  corn  to  the  former  case.  In  drying,  large  spa- 
ces may  be  left  betwen  the  kernels  on  the  cob  ; 
but  that  wliich  is  well  ripened  on  the  stalk  will 
show  no  siith  inlerstiies.  Tlie  corn  will  nndoubt- 
edly  be  growing  better  till  the  stalk  below  the  ear 
is  perfectly  sapless,  and  the  cob  dry  ;  receiving 
continual  nonrisbnietit  from  the  sap,  until  the 
frost  or  some  ac  cident  should  happen  to  prevent 
it.  Squirrels  and  other  animals  drive  people  to 
early  harvesting  ;  but  there  is  commonly  more  lost 
than  saved  by  it.  Where  corn  .stands  tolerably 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  tame  and  wild  animals, 
harvesting  early  is  an  unpardonable  error.  The 
sentiment  of  Dr  Deane,  on  cmting  the  stalks  of 
Inilian  ccn-n  t  lo  early  are  corroborated  by  Lorain, 
and  other  able  writers,  as  well  iis  by  the  experi- 
ence of  cultivators  in  this  vicinity.  [See  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  vol.  viil.  p.  73,  74.] 


The  Farmers  Manual  says,  'If  your  hay  isshort,  1 
or  you  wish  to  sow  winter  grain  after  your  Indian  I 
corn,  or  secure  your  com  against  the  effects  of 
early  frosts,  you  may  cut  up  your  corn-hills  close 
to  the  ground,  in  fair  weather,  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  sickle,  and  lay  two  rows  into  one,  in  sin:)ll  bun- 
dles, as  when  you  top  and  secure  your  stalks; 
bind  your  bundles  above  the  ears,  and  stack  the 
same  day  in  small  stacks,  either  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  your  field  or  upon  an  adjoining  field  ;  you 
may  then  plough  and  sow  as  upon  fallow  grounds ; 
seeure  your  stacks  by  doubling  down  the  tops,  anil 
binding  the  heads  with  a  pliable  stalk;  this  will 
exclude  the  rains,  which  otherwise  would  damage 
your  corn.  This  corn  will  be  ripe  at  the  usual 
time,  without  the  least  diiniimtion  in  its  color 
weight,  or  value  :  but  Tn  the  oi)iinou  of  some  of 
the  best  farmers,  (who  are  in  the  steady  practice 
of  this  mode  from  choice,)  witli  an  increased  value 
<if  the  grain.  The  increased  (piantity  and  value 
of  your  stalk,  will  richly  pay  the  expense  ;  you 
may  in  this  way  bring  forward  the  sowing  of  your 
winter  grain,  2,  3,  or  4  weeks,  which  will  again 
at  harvest  repay  the  expense  of  dealing  your 
corn-fields.  If  you  house  your  corn  stalks  be- 
fore you  husk  your  corn,  the  pitching  will  be  hea- 
vy, and  your  bundles  often  break,  and  yout"  places 
for  housing  be  difficult  and  inconvenient,  and  of- 
ten exposed  to  your  cattle  ;  therefore  busk  your 
corn  on  the  field,  and  empty  your  baskets  into 
yom-  cart  as  you  husk,  always  remembering  to 
leave  the  husk  upon  the  stalk,  by  breaking  the 
cob  ;  these  will  again  repay  your  expense  in  fee- 
ding. The  difference  in  the  mode  of  husking, 
will  at  first  be  consiilerahle ;  but  a  little  practice 
will  .soon  remove  this,  and  render  them  equal. 
It  is  of  high  importance  for  every  farmer  to  know 
every  mode  of  culture  that  will  afCird  him  suc- 
ce.ssfid  advantage  in  managing  his  farm,  and  in 
this  point  of  view  this  does  not  rank  as  one  of 
the   least.' 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

.Saturday,  .August  SS,  1830. 
FRUITS. 

Plums. — By  Gen.  Dearborn,  seven  varieties, 
viz:  Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Yellow  Gage, 
White  and  Yellow  Magnum  IJonums,  Smith's  Or- 
leans, and  Conetch  ;  latter  imported  from  France 
in  IW23-4.  By  R.  Manni.ng,  of  Salem,  Bolmar's 
Washington.  Ry  Messrs  Winships',  Imperial, 
St  Catharine,  Blue  Gage,  Kniglit's  New  Green, 
and  a  plum  of  good  quality,  name  unknown.  By 
DocToa  Williams,  of  Cambriilgeport,  a  fine  Blue 
Plum  of  good  flavor,  name  unknown.  By  E. 
Kartlett,  of  Roxbnry,  Queen  Claude  (of  Prince) 
and  fine  Bi>lniar's  Washington.  By  A.  D.  Wil- 
liams, of  Roxbury,  Plums  of  fine  appearance, 
name  unknown.  There  were  several  other  varie- 
ties of  Plums  exhibited  by  various  persons,  of 
handsome  appearance. 

Pears. —  By  A.  Brimmer,  Esq.  of  Boston,  fruit 
of  two  varieties  Irom  France,  names  unknown — 
one  of  "Which  was  in  good  eating  and  a  fine  [lear 
— the  other  of  beautiful  appearance,  but  not  yet 
ripe  ;  both  represented  as  great  bearers.  By  Mr 
R.  TooHET,  of  Waltham,  fiuit  of  the  Ileaihcot 
pear  in  a  green  state.  By  Mr  Manm.ng,  fruit  of 
I  he  Beurre  d'Aremherg,  in  a  green  state.  By  Mr 
lluRD,  of  Charlestown,  fruit  of  the  Summer  Good 
Christian,  or  Sugar  Pear,  (Co.x,  No.  18.)  By  T. 
WuiTMARSH,  <d"  Brookline,  fruit  of  the  Beurre  d' 
Angleterre,  (Cox,  No.  18.)  By  Mr  Joseph  Mor- 
To."!,   of  Milton,    fruit  of   a    Seedling    pear   tree. 


This  pear  was  of  a  sj)rightly,  juicy  and  quite  pleas- 
ant flavor — size  a  little  under  medium  ;  flesh 
whitish  and  melting ;, color  green;  said  to  be  8 
great  and  constant  bearer,  and  is  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

Peaches. — By  Mr  Mannkng,  fruit  of  the  early 
Royal  George,  (of  Floy's  Catalogue.)  By  Mr 
Whitmarsh,  a  fine  natural  |)each.  By  Mr  E.  D.. 
Richards,  of  Dedhain,  Seedling  Peaches,  of  fine 
flavor  and  good  appearance. 

.Ipples. — By  Messrs  Winships',  fruit  of  Knight'is 
Siberian  Bitter  Sweet.  By  Mr  P.  S.  Hastings,  of 
Lexington,  a  red  striped  a|iple  of  good  appearance, 

name    imknown.      By    Mr   ,  fruit    from  a' 

tree  brought  from  Euro[)e  35  years  since,  by  Gr;N. 
E.  II.  Derby,  of  Salem,  shape  oblong,  of  a  Vvhit- 
ish  yellow  color,  and  very  fair  appearance.  By 
S.  Downer,  of  Dorchester,  an  apple  well  known' 
in  the  niarket  for  some  years  past  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Porter  Apple,'  (a  Wilding.)  The  original 
tree  of  this  variety,  we  learn  from  good  authority, 
belonged  to  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Sherburne, 
Mass.  which  was  blown  down  some  years  since. 
This  fruit  is  deservedly  a  favorite  as  a  summer 
and  early  fall  apple.  The  color  is  whitish  yellow, 
with  sometimes  a  little  blush  on  the  sunny  side  ; 
size,  over  medium,  shape  oblong,  and  very  perfect ; 
flavor  sprightly  and  very  pleasant  ;  ripens  in  suc- 
cession, commencing  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  tree  grows  upright  and  thrifty,  and  is  a  con- 
stant  and  good  bearer.  It  is  already  much  culti- 
vated in  this  vicinity. 

Grapes. — By  Mr  D.  Haggersto.v,  fruit  of  Hen- 
derson's Early  Burgimdy  or  Black  Cluster  Grape. 
This  fruit  was  raised  in  the  open  air.  By  H. 
Newman,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  fruit  of  a  native 
grape.  For  the  Committee  on  Fruits, 

S.  D. 

VEGETABLES. 

Capt.  D.  Chandler  of  Lexington,  presented  sp< 
cimens   of  the    Tuscarora  corn    for  boiling — and 
also  of  a  superior  variety  of  the   Sweet  Corn,  the 
seed  of  which  was  received  by  him  from  Susque- 
hanna county,  Penn. 

The  following  extract  was  presented  by  Capt. 
Smith,  of  Quincy,  with  a  sample  of  the  manure  : 

Extract  of  a  letter  fiom  Mr  Samuel  Sweetscr, 
of  Baltimore,  received  from  Wm.  F.  Taylor,  Esq. 
American  consul  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  relative  to  a 
kind  of  manure,  called  l)y  the  Spaniards,  Guano. 
He  directs  it  to  be  used  by  sprinkling  (as  much  as 
you  can  hold  between  your  fingers)  around  the 
plant  twice  a  month,  and  drawing  the  soil  over  it. 
He  observes  that  its  action  on  their  lands  is  very 
violent  indeed,  and  by  its  use  they  have  three 
crops  a  year,  and  without  it  their  lands  woull 
very  soon  be  exhausted.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
examine  it  particularly,  though  inclined  to  believe 
it  a  salt,  as  it  readily  dissolves  in  the  mouth.  Thii 
is  obtained  from  an  Island  near  the  Iqueia  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Peru. 


At  a  special  meeting  (jC  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticuhural  Society,  held  on  the  14th  ult.,  a  commit- 
tee to  make  aiTangements  for   the  annual  festival 
of  the  Society  was  chosen. 
Mr  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Doct.   George    Hayward, 
were  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Society. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the    Society   held 

on  the  21st  idt 

Allvn  Charles  Evanso.t,  Esq., 

Scc'y  King's  County  Agricolturnl  Society,  St  John,  N.  B 

was  aditiittcd  an  Honorary  Member. 
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Edwakd   W.   J'av.nk,  of  Boston,  u  Subsciip- 
ioii   Mainber. 

The  meeting  was  then  acljoiiriicd    to  Saturday, 
til  instant.  . 


HORTICULTURAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  M.-issachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will  celebrate 
U'iraiin\ial  festival  on  Friiliy  the  lOlhday  of  September, 
V  a  pulilic  dinner  ami  an  address. 

'The  address  will  be  deliveaed  hy  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr, 
)s<j.,  I'li-st  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  at  the  Lecture 
ooni  of  tlie  Athcna'uni,  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
irenooii.  The  room  will  be  opened  at  ten  o'clock. 
An  cNhibilion  of  fruits  and  llnwcrs  will  lie  submitted 
ir  the  inspection  of  visiters,  in  the  Hallof  ihe  Exchange 
oftee  House,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Idress.  and  will  close  at  2  P.  M. 

The  dinner  will  be  provided  by  Mr  Gallagher,  at  the 
xchanije  Coffee  House,  and  the  Company  will  sit  down 
the  tables  at  3  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Flowers,  will  be  in  at- 
ndancc  at  the  Cofl'ee  House,  on  Thuisday  afternoon  and 
liday  moi'ning,  to  receive  and  register  the  several  arti- 
es  that  may  be  sent  in  for  exhibition,  the  decorations  of 
e  Hall,  and  the  fruits  to  compose  the  Dessert  for  the 
ble. 

Coiiiributors  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  rcspsetfully  re- 
jested  to  accompany  the  same  with  a  list  of  them  so 
r  as  may  be  convenient,  and  raoie  especially  of  those 
tended  for  exliibilion  and  for  premium. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  fruits  and  flowers  should  be  de- 
ercd  at  the  Coffee  House  on  Thursday  afternoon,  or  al 
before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  to  en- 
le  tlie  committee  to  complete  the  arrangements  and  de- 
rations of  the  dining  hnll  before  eleven  o'clock  on  that 
,y.  Per  Order, 

GEO.  W.  PRATT. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
(Jj"  Tickets  for  meml>eis  of  the  Society,  and  others,  at 
2,50  each,  can  be  had  of  J.  B.  Russell,  at  the  oiBce 
the  New  England  Farmer,  and  of  James  Bergen,  at 
e  olficc  of  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  Congress-street,  Boston;  of 
ri.ARLEs  L.awke.vce,  Salem— A.  &  H.  A.  Breed,  & 
Lynn — John  I.emist,  Roxbury — T.  J.  Goodwin, 
larlestown,  and  of  either  of  the  Committee  of  Arrauge- 
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The  Committee  on  Fruits,  &c.  of  Ihe  Massachusetts 
)rticuitural  Society  respectfully  invite  all  members  of 
;  Society,  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  promote  its  ob- 
ts,  to  furnish  for  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Society, 
•h  fruits  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  the  occasion  ;  as 
ipes,  plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  melons,  &c. ;  es- 
cially  all  such  as  may  be  considered  new,  or  rare,  or 
rtieularly  tine.  This,  besides  adding  to  the  interest  and 
asurcs  of  the  festival,  may  serve  to  make  known  new 
d  valuable  varieties  of  fruits,  which  often  remain  for 
,ny  years  entirely  unknown,  except  in  the  immediate 
ighbophood  where  they  are  raised.  They  can  be  sent 
the  E.xchange  Coffee  House,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
nbeforc  8  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  where  some  of  the 
nmittee  will  be  in  readiness  for  their  reception  and  ex- 
dnation.  Any  fruits  sent  from  New  York,  by  the  Steam 
at  line,  directed  as  above,  would  probably  reach  Boston 
good  order,  if  properly  packed.  Gentlemen  are  le- 
ested  to  label  all  fruits  with  the  name  of  the  donor. 
Per  Order, 

E.  PHINNEY,  Chairman. 
The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ma-ssachiisetts  Horti- 
Itural  Society,  on  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers, 
.  request  that  members  of  the  Society,  and  others  fa- 
ably  disposed,  should  forward  to  the  Society's  Hall,  or 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  such  ornamental  plants, 
mgc  and  lemon  trees,  bouquet-)  of  beaulirul  flowers, 
toons  and  wreaths,  as  will  tend  to  the  floral  decoration 
the  dining  hall.  Care  will  be  taken  of  such  plants  as 
nay  be  desirable  to  have  returned. 
Per  Order, 

R.  L.  EM.MONS,  Chairman. 

For  Sale, 
\  valuable  Farm  at  Lechmore  Point ;  consisting  of  30 
es — on  the  Craigie  road,  less  than  three  miles  from 
ston.  With  a  good  two  story  house  and  barn  thereon — 
ariving  young  orchard  and  other  fruit  trees, 
'f'or  terms  and  other  particulars,  inquire  of  Wm.  E. 
[ync,  No.  5  Court-street.        eptol  Aug.  27. 


Straifbern/  Plants. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — direct  from 
the  Brighton  Nur.sory, 

A  large  variety  of  Strawberry  Vines,  comprising  the 
Pme  .-Vjiple,  Roseberiy,  Bath  Scarlet,  Royal  Scarl(t,"Mul- 
berry.  Wood,  Chili,  &c,  at  $1  per  hundred.  Also  Wil- 
mot's  Superb,  Keens'  Imperial,  and  Keens'  Seedling,  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 


Strawberry  Plants — Keens'  Seedling,  Ifc. 

I'or  sale  at  Ihe  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  Now 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  superior  collection  of  Strawberry  Plants,  from  Mr 
Haggerston's  Charlestown  Viney.ird,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing sorts: — the  Roseberry,  Downton,  Bath  Scarlet, 
Pine  Apple,  Royal  Scarlet,  Mulberry,  Wilmot's  Superb, 
and  Keens'  Seedling.  For  a  particular  notice  of  the  last 
mignilicent  variety,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June  19,  1830. 

'  The  specimens  of  "  Keens'  Seedling,"  offered  by 
Mr  Ilaggerston,  of  the  Charlestown  Vineyard,  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen.  This  new  varie- 
ty, introduced  into  this  country  by  that  enterprising  and 
skilful  horticulturist,  fully  sustained  the  high  character 
given  of  it,  in  the  Engli-h  publications,  and  all  that  is 
said  of  it  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  *  veri/  large,  vf^y  good,  and  very  protijjc.* 
Taking  all  Ihe  properties  of  this  justly  celebrated  straw- 
berry into  consideration,  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  rival. 
Some  of  Ihe  largest  of  those  exhibited  by  Mr  Haggerston, 
measured  over  5i  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  aver- 
age ciiTumfeience  of  the  sample,  being  about  one  quart, 
it  is  believed  was  over  4  inches.  A  few  of  them  were  of 
cocks-comb  shape,  but  mostly  round  or  ovate.  The 
produce  upon  Ihe  stalks  of  a  single  plant,  set  last  autumn, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Hall  by  Mr  Haggerston,  which,  on 
counting,  was  found  to  consist  of  the  astonishing  number 
ol  ITiT  ripe  and  green  berries.  The  size  and  strength  of 
the  fruit  sfilks,  its  broad,  deep  green  leaves,  and  Ihe  gen- 
eral healthiness  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  ai'e  well  adapted 
to  the  support  and  protection  of  the  enormous  size  and 
quantity  of  fruit  which  it  yields.  The  committee  on 
fruits  arc  therefore  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr  Hag- 
gei'ston  is  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium  for  the  best 
strawbenies,  which  is  accordingly  awarded  him  ;  and  lltey 
further  award  him  a  premium  of  $5,00  for  introducing 
this  new  and  most  valuable  variety. 

By  Older  of  the  Committee, 

E.  Phi.nnei',  Chairmen.' 

The  first  mentioned  varieties,  m.a}'  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  hundred  ;  Wilmofs  Superb,  at  $5  per 
hundred;  Keens'  Seedling,  at  $15  per  hundred,  $2,50 
per  dozen,  or  25  cents  per  single  plant.         August  20. 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  200 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fresh  ci'eek,  on  which 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  atrd  grinding 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brick 
House,  of4G  feet  by  38,  with  awing  of  20  by  16,  all  well 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  31  feet  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  one 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  is 
rione  for  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  feet 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  employ- 
ed as  a  stable,  the  other  for  a  shecpfold,  with  a  good  yard 
well  walled  in ;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feet  square, 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  GO  tons  of  hay ;  a  pig- 
gery of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  IS  feet  sqiiare  un- 
der it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook  for 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  walls, 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  one 
of  17  on  the  East, one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi- 
pally orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acres 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acres 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay,  and  20  to  23  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affords 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundreds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  are 
grafted— with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Major 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  of 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 


Saton  Shiep. 
On  Thursday  the  2rd  day  of  September,  at  Hartford,  (to 
cl(i!--c  a  concern)  will  be  sold  by  Public  Auction,  an  entire 
Hock  of  Biipeiior  full  blooded  Sason   Sheep,  bred  with  care 
f. orn   the  best  stock   imported  by  MesBrs.  George  Si.  ThoB. 
Searlc  in  IU^5  and  '^f>  ;  consisiing  of  14  Kunis,  30  Kwca,  11 
Rain  Limbs,  and  10  Ewe  Lambs. 
Also,  th;  wc'l  known  full  b.noded  Durham  Improved  Short 
Horned  Bull  Wve  CojitT,  unquestionably  the  brst  liull  in 
America.                                               W.  WOOUBKIDGR, 
August  50, 1330. HENRY  WATSON. 


H'anls  a  Place, 
A  middle  aged  man  as  a  gardener.  Inquire  at  the  Farmer 
Office.  3t Sept.  2. 


JVcic  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Fanner  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  an<I 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  on 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
and  imp:ovements,  particularly  adapted  io  this  country, 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,25, 


Grass  Seeds. 

For  sale  al  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
Enghand  Farmer,  52  North  M.irket  street, 

A  large  assortment  of  Seeds  of  the  vaiioua  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  viz: 

HERDS  GRASS  ;    RED  TOP  ; 

ORCHARD  GRASS; 

TALL  MEADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS; 

LUCERNE,  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    also 

WINTER  WHEAT,  from  Genesee, 

DUtKWHEAT,  FLAX,  MILLET,  FIELD  PEAS. 
and  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 
SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  .America,  all  warranted 
of  the  first  quality,  and  at  the  customary  market  prices. 

Aug.  13. 


Bolivar  Calves,  Satony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 

For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,   sired  by  the   celebrated  im 

ported  impioved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar. 

which  stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.    No 

1,  dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.    No 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres 
her  sire  Ccelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cov/.  No 
4,  dam  Beauty,  half  Coslebs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
Calves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
leff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

if.  July  9. 


Ctdoride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozfin  bottles  of 
Chloride  of  Sod.^.,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion  ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  vahiable  article  is 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Eng- 
and  Farmer. — Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


Brighton  Markf.t — Monday,  Jlugust  30. 

[Rffpnrtod  for  the  Chronicle  and  Palliol.] 

At  Market  this  day,  5S0  Beef  Cattle,  553  Stores,  6520 
Sheep,  and  720  Swine.  From  100  to  150  Beef  Cattle,  a 
large  proportion  of  Stores,  from  1000  to  1500  Sheep,  and 
about  2:)0  Swine,  remained  unsold  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
market.  ^  .  ,„ 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— Vrom  $3,50  a  $4,50;  a  few 
brought  a  tiifle  over  $4,50;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  srr~iall  tldn  Cattle  were  sold  as  low  as  $3. 

Sheep  and  i«m6s.— From  $1,25  to  $1,874  ;  we  noticed 
one  lot  of  about  300  taken  for  $1,03  per  head  ;  one  lot  of 
Wethers  wo  e  sold  for  $3. 

Sun'tie.— Lots  of  about  EO  were  taken  at  about  4  a  44 
ctg. ;  at  tetail  4  a  5  ceols. 
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MISCELLANIES 


At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  exliiliition  of  the  IJos- 
toii  Public  Schools,  the  Rev.  Dr  llouier,  of  New- 
ton, rose  and  remarked  that  lie  came  at  the  request 
of  his  school  mate.  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  to 
express  by  proxy,  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  at- 
tend the  examination  oi'  this  school,  of  which  he 
was  formerly  a  member  ;  and  that  the  Admiral 
desired  him  to  say  that  he  was  often  reminded  of 
a  few  lines  in  his  Ainsworth's  Latm  Dictionary, 
■which  he  used  at  school,  and  that  he  was  remind- 
ed every  day  more  and  more  of  their  truth.  They 
were — 

Isaac  Coffin,  his  Book  : 

God  give  him  grace  therein  to  look. 

Not  only  look,  but  understand 

That  learning  is  better  than  house  and  land, 

Vor  when  house,  and  land,  and  money  is  spent, 

Then  Learning  is  most  excellent. 

The  Admiral  (continued  the  worthy  Doctor)  at- 
tributes his  elevation  in  life  to  the  observance  of 
the  precepts  in  these  lin-es,  joined  with  habits  of 
industry  and  honesty,  and  recomnieii'led  the  sairie 
to  the  pupils  ;  and  I  will  add,  says  the  Doctor, 
that  honesty  which  is  funned  in  strict  piety  and 
morality. 

An  avaricious  person  who  kept  a  very  scanty 
table,  dining  lately  with  his  son  at  an  oidmary  in 
Cambridge,  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Tom,  yoti  must 
eat  for  today  and  tomorrow.'  '  O  ye.",'  retorted 
the  half-starved  lad,  '  but  I  han't  eaten  for  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  yet,  father.' 

'  I  cannot  do  it,'  never  accomplished  anything 
— 'I'll  try,'  has  done  wonders. 

Medicine/or  a  cou^h. — The  following  medicine 
for  a  coug!i  has  performed  such  extraordinary  cures 
in  private  practice,  that  the  possessor  is  induced  to 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  society.— Take  six  ounces 
of  Italian  liquorice  (that  stamped  Solizzi  is  by  far 
the  best)  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into_  an  earth 
en  jar,  with  a  quarter   of  a   pint  of  the  best   white 


niyht  in  prelereiue  to  the  day  ;  therefore,  mothers 
and  nurses  ought  to  remove  everything  which 
may  tend  to  disturb  their  rest,  and  not  to  attend 
to  every  call  for  taking  them  up  and  giving  foad 
at  improper  periods.  .  Infants  cannot  .sleep  too 
long ;  when'  they  enjoy  a  calm,  longconiinued 
rest,  it  is  a  favorable  symptom.  Until  the  third 
year,  children  generally  require  a  little  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  for,  till  that  age,  half  their  time 
may  safely  he  allotted  to  sleep.  Every  succeed- 
ing year,  the  time  ought  to  be  shortened  one 
hour  ;  so  that  a  child  seven  years  old  may  sleep 
about  ten  hours.  Children  ought  to  rise  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  at  seven  in  the  winter. 
It  is  extremly  injudicious  to  awaken  children  with 
a  noise,  to  carry  them  immediately  from  a  dark 
room  into  the  glaring  light,  or  against  a  dazzling 
wall  ;  the  sudden  impression  of  light  may  debili- 
tate the  organ  of  vision,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
weak  eyes.  Wet  clothes  or  linen,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  be  flung  to  dry  in  the  bed  room,  as 
an  impure  atmosphere  is  attended  with  various 
and  often  fatal  consequences.  Banish  (says  Pro- 
fessor Hufelaml)  feather  beds,  as  they  arc  unnatu- 
ral and  debilitating  contrivances.  The  bedstead 
sh  uld  not  be  placed  too  low  on  the  floor,  and  it 
is  highly  improper  to  suffer  children  to  sleep  on  a 
couch  which  is  made  without  a  sufllcient  elevation 
from  the  ground. —  Book  of  Health. 


HINTS  TO  MECHANICS  AND   WORKMEN. 

If  you  would  avoid  the  diseases  which  your 
particular  trades  and  work  are  liable  to  produce, 
attend  to  the  following  hints. 

Keep,  if  possible,  regidar  hours.  Never  suppose 
that  you  have  done  extra  work,  when  you  sit  up 
till  midnight,  and  do  not  rise  till  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning. 

Abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  cordials  and  malt 
liquors.  Let  your  drink  be,  like  that  of  Franklin, 
when  he  was  a  printer — pure  water. 

Never  use  tobacco  in  any  form.  By  chewing, 
smoking,  or  snuffing,  you  spend  money  which 
would  help  to  clothe  you,  or  woidd  enable  you,  if 


wine  vinegar  ;  simmer  together  until  the  liquorice 
is  dissolved  ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  al- 
monds, and  half  an  oiyice  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  single,  to  make  a  useful  present  to  an  aged  mother 
Etir  the  whole  well  together,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  |  or  de|)endent  sister;  or  if  married,  to  buy  your 
Take  two  tea  spoonfuls  when  going  to  bed,  and  the  |  wife  a  frock,  or  get  books  for  your  children.  You 
same  quantity  whgnever  the  cough  is  troublesome  i  ^i^o,  by  any  of  these  tihhy  practices,  injure  your 
m  the  day  time.  ,      ,' ■    i   •  ■       i     i  ■  i  , 

■'    I  health,  bring  on  headache,  gnawing  at  the  stomach, 

low    spirits,  trembling  of  the  limbs,' and  at   times, 
sleeplessness. 

Be  particular  in  preserving  your  skin  clean,  by 


Friday. — !t  has  been  a  prevailing  notion  among 
sailors  and  some  other  classes  of  people  that  Fri- 
day is  an  unlucky  day  of  the  week,  and  fi^w  can 
be  found  willing  to  go  to  sea  on  that  day.  But  in 
proof  that  Friday  does  not  always  introduce  mis- 
fortunes, it  may  be  observed  th;it  Christopher 
Columbus  embarked  on  his  voyage  for  the  dis- 
covery ofAmerica  on  Friday,  Augusts,  1492,  ami 
landeil  on  Friday,  Ootob.'r  th'i  12th,  of  the  sami- 
year. 

The  absurd  notion  that  Friday  is  atl  unlucky 
day  to  comuience  any  operation  affects  landsinrn 
as  well  as  sailors.  Did  not  God  create  Friday  as 
well  as  otiier  days  of  th;;  week? — Penn.  Jlnr. 
Almanac. 


Frog  Market  at  Brdssf.ls. — There  is  in 
Brussels  a  market  for  frogs,  which  are  brought 
alive  in  pails  and  cans,  and  prep&red  for  dressing 
on  the  Spot.  The  hind  limbs,  which  are  the  only 
parts  used,  are  cut  from  ihe  body  with  scissors, 
by  the  woman  who  bring  the  animals  for  sale. 


regidar  washing  of  your  hands  and  face  and  mouth, 
before  each  meal,  and  of  your  whole  body  at  least 
once  a  week  ;  and  by  combing  and  brushing  the 
hair  daily. 

Always  have  fresh  air  in  the  room  in  which 
you  work,  but  so  that  yon  shall  not  be  in  a  draft. 

Take  a  short  time  in  the  morning,  if  possible, 
and  always  in  the  evening  or  towards  sundown, 
tor  placing  your  body  in  a  natural  posture,  by 
standing  erect  and  exercising  your  chest  and  limbs 
by  a  walk  where  the  air  is  purest. 

If  confined  in  doors,  let  your  food  consist,  in  a 
large  proportion,  of  milk  and  bread,  and  well 
boiled  vegetables.  Meat  and  fish  ought  to  be 
used  S|)aringly,  and  only  at  dinner.  You  are  better 
without  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate.  If  you  use  any 
of  them,  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  once  in  the 
day. — Journal  of  Health. 


Dirtilions  from  a  Parent  to  his  son,  on  his  entei 
ing  into  .Mercantile  Business. 

1.  You  are  to  give  your  constant  atteudanc 
at  the  Counting  Room  or  store  (business  or  n 
business)  during  office  hours,  exccj)t  you  are  sei 
out    by  Mr or  go  by  his    permission. 

2.  When  out  on  business,  finish  it  with  dt 
spatch  and  return   immediately. 

3.  Keep  your  store  in  the  most  regular  an 
iieatest  order,  especially  your  desk,  books,  an 
files  of  papers. 

4.  Whatever  business  you  may  have  on  hand 
execute  it,  uot  in  a  hurry,  but  in  the  best  style 
instantly  without  delay.  '  Procrastination  is  th 
thief  of  time.'  . 

5.  Whenever  you  deliver  an  article,  see  that  i 
be  charged  the  very  first  thing  you  do.  It  wil 
require  your  utmost  attcnlion  and  consideration  t 
enable  you  to  execute  your  duties  faithfully  ant 
correctly,  especially  full  practice  makes  busiuess 
familiar. 

t).  The  last  and  most  important  ;  you  are  iiivio 
lably  to  keep  your  master's  secrets,  relate  none  o 
his  business,  not  even  to  your  most  intimat 
friends.  A  breath  of  this  injunction  would  be  trea 
son  on  your  part,  and    the  rea.son    will  be  obviou 

to  you.     Mr will  cheerfully  grant  you  ever 

indulgence. — Should  you  want  to  be  absent  ai 
hour,  or  even  more,  he  will  not  object ;  but  yoi 
mutt  be  careful  never  to  ask  these  favors  wliei 
your  presence  is  necessary  in  the  store.  Think  i 
not  derogatory  to  perform  any  work  among  th 
goods  in  the  store  ;  the  exercise  will  be  useful  t 
strengthen  your  muscles  and  preserve  your  health 
Be  careful  to  improve  your  handwriting  by  copy 
ing  in  the  best  style,  and  when  you  write  a  lettei 
you  should  do  it  as  if  it  was  to  be  inspected  b 
all  your  acquaintance,  and  you  should  never  writ 
fast. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed,  ^c. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  th' 
New  England  Parmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

Fifty  pounds  of  genuine  and  fresh  yellow  Locus 
Seed,  saved  for  us  by  a  gentleman  in  Harrisburg 
Pa.  The  excellence  of  this  timber  for  posts,  its  usei 
in  ship  building,  its  easy  culture,  rapid  growth,  &c 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  farmers.  Directious  fo; 
its  culture  furnished  gratis. 

Also,  seed  of  the  Gleditschia  triacanthos,ov  lionej 
Locust — or  three  thorned  Acacia, — for  live  fences 
This  is  the  sort  recommended  by  Judge  Buel,  (il 
the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  page  1C4)  as  the 
best  plant  that  can  be  cultivated  for  hedges  :  of  ven 
rapid  growth,  long  and  abundant  thorns,  and  witi 
hard  and  strong  wood,  and  it  is  attacked  by  no  insect 
which  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  Hawthorns 


03=  Subsciibers  to  the  New  Kngland  Farmer  are  in- 
formed that  they  can  have  their  volumes  neatly  half 
bound  and  lettered  by  sending  them  to  this  olfice. 


Sleep    of  Children. 
their  birth,   should    be 


Persons  into  whose  ears  insects  have  crept,  need 
Infants  from  the  time  of  j  feel  no  alarm  that  they  will  find  their  way  to  the 
encouraged  to  sleep  iu   the   brain,  as  they  cannot  pass  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
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BOSTOIV,    FRIDAY,     SEPTEMBER    lO,    183  O. 


^^saai^EfjtveAa^sErs* 


1  appealing  of  ninking  that  culture  profitable,  tliere 
was  danger  of  its  being  speedily  abandoned,  as  it 
I  has  been  repeatedly  in  this  country  and  In  differ- 
I  eut  parts  of  Europe.     As  the    cocoons  cannot  be 


CULTIVATION  OP  SILK. 
3Ir  Fessenden — I  enclose  a  letter  from  P 
Du  Po.NCEAU,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  culture  j  E'^PO'"tcil  in  kind,  nor  can  they  be  used  in  man 
f  silk,  whicli  contains  much  important  informa-  "^^'Ctures  without  a  certain  preparation  called 
Jon  and  evinces  such  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  ''eeling,  or  spinning  from  the  cocoons,  unknown 
hat  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  I  »inoiig  u-S  t''c  farmer  or  planter  did  not  know 
.vliole  comnnniity,  to  withhold  it  from  publication.  !  wh;...  to  do  with  those  that  his  silk  worms  produc- 
Thc  life  of  that   illustrious   scholar   and  jurist  |  ^''i  ^nd  they   became  a  prey   to  rats  or  to  devour- 


las  been  marked  by  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  best 
nterests  of  his  country.  He  commenced  his 
istinguished  career  as  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
lon, — in  literature  and  science  he  has  attained  an 
Kalted  station  in  both  hemispheres,  and  we  now 
leliold  him,  in  the  fulness  of  years,  prosecuting 
nvestigations,  subservient  to  all  the  great  branches 
f  national  industry,  with  the  vigor  and  enthusi- 
sm  of  youth. 
If  we  look  back  only  a  few  years,  and  recollect 
hat  has  been  accomplished,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
ult  to  appreciate  the  immense  value  of  the  ex- 
eriments  be  is  so  generously  making,  and  the 
onsequences  which  must  result  from  their  success. 
In  1784  an  American  vessel  was  seized  in  Liv- 
rpool  for  having  on  board  '  eight  bales'  of  cotton, 
I  it  was  considered  impossible  that  they  could 
the  growth  of  this  country  ;  and  in  1829,  there 
ere  imported  into  that  city,  from  the  United 
tales  640,998  bales. 

But  a  few  years  since,  there  was  not  a  cotton 
anufactory  in  the  Union,  and  now,  in  the  siu'I 
lllage  of  Lowell,'  which  is  a  creation  of  yester- 
ly,  a  thread  is  daily  spun,  which  would  extend 
ore  than  five  times  round  the  earth. 
I  sincerely  regret,  that  I  unintentionally  ren- 
ered  myself  obnoxious  to  the  gentle  rebuke  of 
y  venerable  correspondent.  I  was  aware  of 
commendable  exertions  of  Mr  Vernon  of 
hode-Island  and  of  Mr  Cobb  of  Dedliam,  to  ad- 
inc©  the  culture  of  silk,  and  am  happy  to  learn 
It  they  sre  as  well  known  and  as  highly  esti- 
ited  at  a  distance,  as  at  home,  and  to  avail  of 
s  occasion,  not  only  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
irits,  but  to  aver  that  '  in  their  own  country,' 
are  ready  to  do  them  honor,  and  are  jnoud  to 
dm  them  as  fellow-citizens,  who  have  deserved 
■It  of  the  republic. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
rinley  Place,  Roxburv,     i        H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 


Sept.  2,  1830.      t 

PHiUDELPHtj,  Auc.  a^,  1830. 
A.  S.  Dearborn,  Epq. —  ? 
KOTBURT,  Mass.   \ 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  the  4th  No.  of  vol. 
I  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  which  you  have 
1  the  goodness    to  send   to  me,   containing    an 


Hig  insects. 

It  is  true  that  in  Connecticut  and  in  .some  other 
parts,  a  kind  of  inferior  sewing  silk  was  made  out 
of  the  cocoons,  which  found  a  cash  price  in  our 
coiimercial  cities  and  could  only  bo  disposed  of 
by  ivay  of  barter.  It  is  true  also  that  by  a  sim- 
ilar process,  some  of  the  coarser  stuflTs,  such  as 
veslings,  stockings,  gloves,  and  perhaps  even  rib- 
boiB,  might  have  been  made ;  but  it  is  now  well 
kncwn  that  all  those  articles  in  Europe  are  made 
of  floss  or  refnsee  silk,  and  that  the  finer  material 
is  reserved  for  those  delicate  stuffs,  for  which  we 
paj  yearly  so  large  a  tribute  to  Europe,  and  par- 
ticilarly  to  France. 

To  reel  or  prepare  the  silk  for  making  these 
finir  stuffs,  is  an  art  known  only  in  its  perfection 
in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 
Ev3n  in  China,  the  native  country  of  the  silk 
worm,  the  raateriaJ  is  not  so  well  prepared  as  it 
is  ii  those  two  countries.  In  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion! and  in  Bengal,  the  preparation  is  still  inferior, 
'  to  the  latter  country,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  an  English  silk  broker,  communicated 
by  the  respectable  house  of  Rathbone,  Brothers,  & 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  to  a  gentleman  of  S.  Carolina,  in 
a  letter  received  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  year. 
'Everything,'  says  the  silk  broker,  '^depends  on 
the  proper  selections  and  reeling  of  them  (the  co- 
coonsl  into  the  hanks, — although  our  importations 
from  the  East  Indies  are  great,  and  this  trade  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  our  successful  competi- 
tion with  the  Continent  (of  Europe),  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  neither  the  East  India  Company,  nor 
the  private  merchants,  have  hitherto  employer! 
any  ccmpetent  person  to  superintend  the  reeling  of 
the  silk.  If  that  were  done,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est do'jbt  but  that  silks  of  the  Eastern  production 
would  render  ns  altogether  independent  of 
either  France  or  Italy  ;  for  it  is  an  established 
fact,  that  silk  of  the  hest  quality  can  be  produced 
in  the  East  Indies  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  Europe.' 
This  speaks  volumes — It  is  evident  that  if  com- 
petent persons  to  superintend  the  reeling  of  silk 
could  be  easily  procured  from  Italy  or  France, 
Great  Britian,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
countries,  ami  having  such  a  high  interest  to  pro- 
mote, would  have  obtained  them.  The  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  done  is  this.     In  the   filatures  of 


icle  written  by  yourself,  in  which  you  are  i  Europe,  the  mechanical  process  of  reeling  is  per- 
ased  to  escribe  much  more  merit  to  my  weak  ;  formed  by  women,  under  the  directions  of  ovcr- 
>rt3   for   promoting  the  culture    of  silk   in  this  seers.     The  women    are    ignorant,    being   taken 


ntry  than  they  are  in  strict  justice  entitle 

e  first  impulse  to  this  important  branch  of  ag- 

Iture,  was  given  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
!8  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1826. 
ce  which  time  Mulberry  trees  have  been  plant- 
and  silk  worms  raised   in  various   quantities  ia 

different  parts  of  our   Union  ;  but  no  means 


from  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  people  :  no  consid- 
eration can  induce  them  to  leave  their  native  vil- 
lages, much  less  to  cross  the  seas;  the  overseers 
are  few,  and  generally  men  of  an  advanced  age 
and  have  families — They  are  well  compensated 
for  their  labor,  and  have  no  temptations  to  emi- 
grate. 


The  great  desideratum,  therefore,  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  learn  the  art  of  reeling  silk  for  man- 
ufacturing those  stuflTs  with  which  our  female.s 
are  almost  universally  clothed,  and  not  only  to  learn 
it,  but  to  disseminate  it  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  cocoons  from  one  part  of  the  Uniou 
to  the  other,  would  render  them  valueless  to  the 
grower,  unless  filatures  were  established  in  his  im- 
mediate neighborliood,  or  at  some  reasonable 
distance. 

A  fortunate  chance  in  the  course  of  last  sum.. 
mer,  brought  Mr  D'llomcrgue  to  this  country,  a 
young  man  25  years  of  age  [now  26]  well  skill- 
ed in  the  art  of  reeling  silk  from  the  cocoons  and 
in  other  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture.  His 
work,  which  no  doubt  you  have  seen  entitled 
'  Essays  on  American  Silk,'  made  him  generally 
known,  and  Congress  took  so  much  notice  of  it, 
as  to  refer  it  to  their  committees  on  agriculture. 
The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
perceiving  the  importance  of  keeping  this  young 
man  in  the  country,  reported  a  bill  to  the  House 
the  object  of  which  was  to  employ  him  in  teach- 
ing the  art  of  reeling  silk  to  60  young  men,  to 
be  selected  from  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
in  certain  jiroportions,  who,  when  sufficiently  in- 
structed, might  establish  themselves  as  directors 
of  filatures  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and 
employ  women  to  perform  the  mechanical  work 
under  their  discretion.  Thus  the  art  of  preparing 
silk  would  be  introduced  in  its  perfections,  equally 
and  uniform";'  t,'r'o,.gh  our  extensive  country, 
and  the  results  might  be  easily  anticipated. 

This  bill,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  business,  could  not  be  taken  up  at 
the  last  session,  and  lies  over  till  the  next,  when 
the  fortunes  of  this  country,  as  far  as  they  depend 
upon  silk,  will  either  be  effeetually  secured  or  put 
back  for  a  period,  the  duration  of  which  cannot 
be  foreseen. 

Determined,  however,  as  far  as  depended  upon 
me,  to  keep  Mr  D'Homergue  in  this  country,  at 
least  until  the  next  session  of  the  national  legisW 
tnre,  I  have  resolved  to  employ  him  during  the 
present  season  in  making  experiments  on  Ameri- 
can silk,  whereby  the  nation  ujight  be  still  more  ful- 
ly convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  art  he  pro- 
fesses. For  this  purpose  1  'have  purchased  co- 
coons, and  established  an  experimental  filature 
in  this  city,  in  which  ten  reels  are  at  work.  My 
object  is  to  test  the  price  which  our  raw  silks 
will  produce  in  the  markets  of  England,  France, 
and  Mexico,  into  which  countries  large  quantities 
of  the  article  are  annually  imported,  as  they  have, 
silk  manufactures  and  do  not  raise  silk  worms, 
but  import  that  material  from  abroad  at  a  consid- 
erable expense.  I  exjiect  no  profit  from  this  un- 
dertaking ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  on  the  contrary, 
there  will  be  a  not  inconsiderable  loss  ;  but  it  is 
not  profit  that  I  have  in  view.  Experience  in 
everything  must  be  purchased.  I  have  fixed  a 
sum,  which  I  am  willing  to  lose,  and  which  i 
shall  not  regret,  if  the  country  is  to  be  benefit^-, 
ed  by  it.  The  silk  that  my  filature  has  hither- 
to produced,  is  of  the  mo.st  beautiful  kind,  and  is 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  world, 
1  would  wis}!  to  try  the    quality  of  the   silk  co^ 
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coons' raised  by  silk  worms  on  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  or  red  American  mulberry,  but  I  have  not 
been  tible  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  lor  that 
purpose.  In  general,  1  have  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  cocoons  ;  because  their  vaUie  is  not  yet 
fixed,  and  the  profit  tu  be  made  by  the  sale  of 
them  not  suffi<'iently  ascertained.  Therefore  I 
sliall  not  be  able  to  carry  my  experiments  to  the 
extent  I  had  at  first  contemplated.  But  this  dif- 
ficulty will  vanish  in  the  course  of  another  year. 
A  great  impulse  has  been  given,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  cocoons  will  be  raised  next  sum- 
mer than  will  be  wanted  for  any  object  that  this 
country  will  be  able  to  compass. 

In  the  recess  of  my  filatures,  occasioned  by  a 
temporary  deficiency  of  cocoons,  desirous  of 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  show  what 
miglit  be  done  with  American  silk,  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  fllr  D'Homergue,  out  of  the  silk  that  he 
has  reeled  and  prepared,  to  weave  the  flag  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  work, 
which  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  about  a  fort- 
night. The  warp  is  already  fixed  upon  the  loom, 
the  silk  is  dyed,  and  next  week  the  weaving  of 
the  webb  will  begin.  The  flag  will  be  twelve 
feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  so  fine  will  be  the 
texture  of  the  stuff,  that  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
not  weigh  more  than  twenty  ounces.  This  flag 
is  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  as  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  first  result  of  real  value,  wliich 
the  impulse  which  they  have  given  has  produced. 
It  will  show  that  tire  finest  of  silk  stuffs  may  be 
made  in  this  country. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. Evei-ything,  even  the  loom,  has  had  to  be 
made  new  and  for  that  only  purpose.  The  ma- 
chine, too,  occasioned  much  difficulty — there  are 
implements  necessary  for  weaving  silk,  difterent 
from  those  employed  in  weaving  other  substances. 
Despairing  of  obtaining  them  in  this  country,  I 
bad  written  to  France  for  them,  and  they  are  not 
yet  arrived.  When  I  least  expected  it,  fortune 
threw  in  my  way  a  young  emigrant  from  Europe, 
who  has  made  these  tools  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tiqn.  The  dying  also  embarrassed  me.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  beautiful  colors  of 
the  French  silks  could  not  be  imitated  here. 
What  was  my  delight  when  I  discovered  two 
other  emigrants,  a  Frenchman  and  German,  just 
set  up  in  the  dying  business,  and  who  have  dyed 
our  silk  with  the  tuost  brilliant  red  and  blue,  (the 
colors  of  our  flag)  so  that  nothing  can  surpass 
that  beautifid  coloring  ! 

I  have  also  discovered  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  from  England,  France,  Germany  and 
other  places,  pianufacturers  of  silk  of  almost  every 
description.  We  have  silk  throwsters,  silk  dyers, 
silk  weavers,  silk  manufacturers,  all  but  good  recl- 
ers,  without  which  the  labor  of  the  others  must 
be  at  a  stand.  These  then  are  all  waiting  for  em- 
ployment, some  of  them  being  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances. All  we  want  is  the  art  of  reeling, 
and  everything  else  will  follow.  As  to  mulberry 
trees  and  silk  worms,  let  but  a  good  price  be  given 
for  the  cocoons,  and  they  will  be  produced  in 
quantities  as  if  by  magic.  Evenjlldng,  as  the 
silk  broker  says,  depends  upon  good  reeling. 

Having  spoken  of  silk  throwsters,  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  operation  of  throwsting  will  be  the 
only  one  that  our  flag  will  not  receive.  Throwst- 
ing  consists  in  uniting  and  twisting  together  by 
means  of  machinery,   several  threads  of  silk,   so 


as  to  give  them  the  required  r.ize  and  strength,  " 
throwsting  mill,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very  costly 
article,  and  cannot  be  had  in  this  city. — Mr  D'Ho- 
mergue asserts  that  no  other  but  American  silk 
(such  is  its  nerve  and  strength)  could  be  wove  with- 
out undergoing  that  operation.  What  succedaneum 
he  will  emj)loy  for  it  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  think 
I  may  safely  say,  that  tb.e  flag  will  be  as  beauti- 
ful a  web  of  silk  as  can  be  produced  anywhere. 
As  I  havethnuglit.  Sir,  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  you  to  know  the  progress  that  we  are  making 
in  this  City  in  the  important  business  of  Ameri-> 
can  silk,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  extending 
this  letter  to  its  present  enormous  length,  for 
which  I  shall  make  only  theconimon  apology,  that 
'  I  could  not  make  it  shorter.' 

As  in  your  article  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
you  have  noticed  citizens  of  different  states  who 
have  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can silk,  I  have  been  not  a  little  astonished  that 
you  have  left  out  the  men  of  New  England,  and 
(larticularly  William  H.  Vernon,  Esq.  of  Newiwrt, 
R.  I.  and  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  Esq.  of  Dodhair,  in 
your  own  state.  I  ho|)c  the  proverb  does  not  lold 
with  you,  that,  no  man  is  a  prophet  '  in  his  own 
country  ;'  at  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  unbecoiring 
in  a  Pennsylvanian  to  give  due  credit  to  the  merito- 
rious efforts  of  those  two  sons  of  the  renowied 
pilgrims. 

1  am  with  great  respect,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  ob't,  humble  servant, 

PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU. 


PROFITABLENESS  OF  BEES. 

Ma  Fessenden — Noticing  the  account  in  the 
last  New  England  Farmer  of  the  produce  of  ftir 
D'Wolf's  Bees  in  Bristol,  (R.  I.)  I  am  induced  to 
offer  you  the  following  statement  of  the  prodjce 
of  three  hives,  on  the  farm  of  Mr  Parker  at 
Charlestown  Neck, — the  Bees  were  under  my 
care  a  part  of  the  summer. 

The  three  hives  of  Bees  in  question  produced 
six  swarms^  from  two  of  which,  placed  in  Beard's 
Patent  Hives,  was  produced  40  lbs.  of  pure  honey, 
besides  leaving  enough  in  those  hives  for  winter- 
ing the  Bees — the  40  lbs.  of  honey  were  sold  at 
wholesale  at  25  cts  per  lb.  producing  $10,00 — and 
leaving  the  whole  stock  of  nine  swarms  on  hand  ; 
(seven  of  which,  unfortunately  are  in  the  common 
old  fashioned  hives  which  can  give  no  return  of 
honey  this  year,  excepting  the  usual  supply  for 
breeders  another  season.)  The  above  nine  swarms 
will  now  sell  readily  at  an  average  of  §8,00  each, 
producing  $72,00,  which,  with  $10,00  for  the 
honey,  is  equal  to  $82,00 — the  produce  of  the 
three  original  hives  of  Bees,  in  one  season. 

EBENEZER  BEARD. 

Charlestown,  Mass,  Sept.  7,  1830. 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

HONEY  AND  SILK. 

Mr  Fessenden — Having  little  to  do,  I  wander 
for  my  amusement  on  foot  or  otherwise,  as  occa- 
sion or  circumstances  happen. 

In  August,  being  on  an  excursion,  I  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  farmer,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

He  took  me  to  his  Bees.  He  had  in  the  spring, 
he  said,  one  hive  only.  There  were  now  five  I 
This  diligent  swarm  had  sent  out  four  colonies. 
The  season,  he  said,  had  been  favorable,  and  the 
hives  were  weighty.  Here  was  little  expense  and 
a  good  encouragement  to  farmers,  thought  I,  as  I 
passed  along. 


I  entered  into  conversation  with  the  next  I  met 
and  was  invited  to  walk  in  and  look  at  his  silk 
worms  ;  (for  our  country  folk  are  a  social  people 
1  found  the  worms  were  winding  themselves  U| 
(or  spinning.)  There  were  many  of  them  at  work 
and  but  little  attendance.  I  was  shown  a  vast 
many  cocoons  of  the  last  year,  and  some  easy 
modes  of  management,  such  as  placing  the  legt 
of  the  table  in  vessels  of  water  to  prevent  the 
ants  troubling  them,  &c. 

As  I  left  my  very  observing  friend,  I  thought 
again  '  here  was  but  little  expense  and  good  en 
couragcment  to  the  farmer.' 

27ie  hand  of  industry,  thought  I,  maketh  rich 
But  as  your  paper  is  valuable,  I  shall  defer  othei 
incidents  of  my  excursion  and  wait  to  see  how 
our  country  folk  look  in  print. 

Yours,  &c,  A  WANDERER 


THE  GREAT  CORNFIELD. 

Mr  Printer — Having  heard  a  great  deal  sale 
concerning  the  great  cornfield  on  Turkey  Bog,  I 
resolved  to  visit  it  in  person.  I  there  foinid  2( 
acres  of  good  corn  growing,  and  promising  ai 
abimdant  harvest  to  its  enterprising  cidtivators 
This  bog  is  extensive,  and  we  may  expect  to  se( 
in  a  few  years,  instead  of  twenty,  himdreds  o 
acres  growing  on  this  bog,  which,  muil  recently 
has  yielded  nothing  but  alders.  But  few  mead- 
ows can  compare  with  this  in  richness  of  soil  oi 
extent  of  territory.  I  hope  this  experiment  wil 
serve  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  thei 
bogs  and  meadows,  as  I  believe  they  may  bf 
made  the  most  productive  parts  of  a  farm  when 
they  exist. — If  our  farmers  would  make  a  practi 
cal  use  of  the  hint  contained  in  the  toast  of  Hon 
Roger  Vose,  delivered  at  a  celebration  of  thi 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Society,  a  few  years  since 
viz.  '  May  there  he  more  draining  of  sivamps,  ani 
less  draining  of  the  hotlle,'  we  should  hear  ver; 
little  about  hard  times  and  a  scarcity  of  money  t 
pay  taxes,  or  to  pay  for  the  newspaper.  W. 

Concord,  .dug.  27,  1830. 


Progress  of  the  Silk  Culture. — An  incident  oc 
cured  in  our  office  a  day  or  two  since,  which  w 
wish  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  couli 
have  witnessed.  It  was  the  exhibition  of  a  spec! 
men  of  American  silk.  Mr  Rapp,  the  reppectabli 
head  of  the  society  at  Economy,  in  Pennsylvania 
paid  us  a  visit,  wearing  a  most  beautiful  figurei 
black  silk  vest,  and  black  silk  handkerchief,  thi 
material  of  which  was  made,  from  the  worm  t( 
the  loom,  by  his  society.  In  a  conversation  witl 
him  he  remarked,  (what  he  had  stated  before  in  I 
letter  to  the  Editor,  published  in  a  late  numbft  |  ' 
of  the  Farmer,)  that  they  found  no  difficulty  ii  "  ' 
any  branch  of  the  silk  culture  ;  that  it  was  iic 
more  difficult  than  raising  wheat,  and  much  le; 
laborious;  and  that  he  had   little    doubt  that    wi  ^ 


should  export  silk  in  ten  years.  We  feel  assured 
that  no  person  who  saw  the  vest  and  handkerchief 
and  heard  Mr  Rapp's  remarks  upon  the  subject 
could  have  harbored  a  doubt  for  another  nioinen 
of  the  practicabihrj'  of  cultivating  silk,  as  a  stapk 
in  the  United  States.  We  shall,  probably,  shortly 
have  a  specimen  of  this  silk  in  the  office,  and  shal 
gratify  our  own    feelings  by   exhibiting   it  to  all 

who    may   find   it   convenient  to  call Americm 

Farmer. 

One  of  a  quantity  of  apples  lately  sold  it 
Portland,  by  Capt.  J.  Hutchings,  of  Pownal,  mca^ 
ured  13i  inches  round. 
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CULTURE  OF  SILK.     ' 

A  visit  ycslerilay.  to  J.  H.  Col)b,  Esq.  of  Dcil- 
lani,  allbrdeil  us  much  pleasure,  as  it  enalilcd  us 
)  witness  tlie  ir.>grcss  ho  hail  made  in  tlio  cul- 
ur.c  i)f  silk  ami  in  the  nice  ])roc(,'ss  of  reeling  ''• 
He  lias  on  hand  a  large  (nianlity  of  the  Silk 
worm's  eggs,  as  well  of  the  silk  cocoons.  The 
iroccss  of  reeling  was  performed  on  a  machine 
mproved  by  Mr  Cobb,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
We  advise  our  agriculturists  to  call  on  Mr  Cobb, 
nd  obtain  the  information  to  enable  them  to  com- 
nencc  the  culture  of  silk,  which  we  believe  is 
leslined  ere  long  to  become  an  im|)ortant  branch 
)f  New-England  husbandry.  The  first  thing  to 
)C  done  is  to  plant  the  white  Rlulberry  trees,  in 
ufficient  numbers  to  supply  food  for  the  silk 
ornis.  After  this  has  been  done  the  rest  of  the 
rocess  is  easy  and  within  tire  means  of  every 
aniily.  The  work  can  all  be  done  by  females. 
Id  men  and  children,  who  arc  uiiHt  for  the  severe 
ibors  of  husbandry.  Considerable  attention  is 
ow  given  to  this  subject  in  New-Hampshire  and 
3  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  One  town  in 
onnecticut  produces,  annually,  silk  to  the  amount 
f  825,000.  The  climate  of  the  United  States 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  culture,  so  much  so,  as 
J  g'lvs  superiority  to  the  American  unmanufac- 
Jred  article.  It  is  not  rash  therefore  to  predict, 
lat  the  |)roduction  of  silk  may  yet  become  one 
f  the  great  employments  of  American  industry 
nd  a  new  source  of  national  wealih.  It  is  well 
orth  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  agricul- 
irist. — Boston  Patriot. 


Bog  Meadow. — Hon.  James  Fowler  of  West- 
Id,  in  the  spring  of  182S,  covered  over  108  rods 
Bog  Meadow  land  with  loam  from  adjoining 
idand.  The  loam  was  spread  about  6  inches 
ep.  The  land  was  then  sowed  with  herds 
•ass  seed,  and  the  first  year  produced  little  but 
eeds. — This  year,  however,  it  produced  at  the 
ae  of  -5  tons  780lbs.  of  best  hay  per  acre,  and 
ifore  the  putting  on  the  loam  the  yield  was  not 
ore  than  a  ton  per  acre,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
ality.  The  expense  of  covering  the  land  was 
jout  20  dollars  per  acre. 


Horticultural. — We  have  this  year  cultivated  a 
iw  kind  of  bean,  the  seed  of  which  we  procur- 

at  Nantucket,  which,  for  cooking  pods,  is  cer- 
inly  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence.  We  do 
it  call  it  a  string  bean,  because  the  pod  is  en- 
lely  stringkss,  even  when  the  beans  are  full 
own,  and  are  so  tender  that  they  require  but 
out  half  as  much  boiling  as  the  common  string 
an.  For  richness  they  as  much  exceed  other 
ing  beans  as  the  Lima  bean  does  the  ordinary 
ids  of  shell  beans.  We  consider  them  a  valu- 
le  acquisition.     They  are   an  early    pole    bean, 

not  run  very  high,  and  are  quite  jjrolific.      We 

nted  twentyfive  beans  of  this  kind,  from  the 
oduct  of  which   we  have  had  several  good  mes- 

for  our  family,  and  shall  have  some  seed  to 
ire,  which  we  intend  shall  be  judiciously  dis- 
t)uted. — Mass.  Spy. 


The  aJomnint/e  Tariff  fotmd  Castor  Oil  selli 
at  $10  a  gallon  in  181G,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
conqielling  the  consumer  to  pay  .*!1  2.5  a  gallon. 
This  is  one  article  of  hundreds  o|)crated  ujion  in 
the  same  manner.  The  domestic  article  being 
fresh  and  of  a  better  quality. — Warrenlon,J\!'.C.Gaz. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  volunteers 
and  militia  of  Ne%v  Jersey,  was  proposed  to  ho 
belli  in  Trenton  or  New  Brunswick,  in  the  month 
of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  more 
efficient  military  system. 


Doctor  Absalom  Thomson,  of  Talbot  co.  Md. 
has  communicated  to  the  Easton  papers,  the  case 
of  a  boy  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who  became  deli 
rions  and  died  in  convulsions  from  eating  water, 
melon  seed. 


American  oaks  and  birch,  ])articularly  some 
species,  are  represented  as  succeeding  in  France 
better  than  those  indigenous  to  that  countiy. 


There  is  a  second  severe  drought  near  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Joseph  Rawson,  of  Victor,  N.  Y.  recently  exhi- 
bited a  bull  in  Canandaigua  of  two  years  old,  which 
weighed  1700  lbs. 


The  Quarterly  Review  says  that  the  people  of 
Encrland  have,  in  the  last  year,  consumed  one 
half  more  of  candles,  soap,  stiarch,  bricks,  sugar, 
brandy,  and  one  third  more  of  tea,  than  they  did 
only  twelve  years  ago. 

Capt.  Cofiin  has  given  us  the  memorandum  of 
an  extraordinary  production  raised  on  the  Rock 
Farm,  this  year,  viz.  a  drumhead  Cabbage  w-eigh- 
ing  18J  lbs.,  and  measuring,  after  the  outside 
leaves  were  removed,  43  inches  in  circumference  ! 
[This  must  have  been  of  the  bass-drum  species.] 
— JS''ewhuryport  Herald. 

Essex  Agncultural  Society. — The  annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Society  will  be  at  Andover,  (North 
Parish,)  on  Thursday,  30th  Sept.  inst.,  at  which 
time  the  annual  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
Col.  James  DuiVCan,  of  Haverhill.  Much  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  from  this  gentleman. 

Observation  and  experience  daily  confirm  the 
truth  of  Dr  Johnson's  remark  :  '  You  cannot  teach 
a  woman  toomuch  Arithmetic,'  and  yet  there  is  no 
branch  of  female  education  so  much  neglected. — 
You  can  scarcely  find  one  in  a  hundred,  if  she 
should  be  left  a  widow,  who  conceives  herself  ca- 
pable, and  who  is  actually  capable,  of  su|)erin- 
tending  the  settlement  of  her  husband's  affairs, 
and  especially  if  he  were  largely  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. A  more  helpless  object  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived, than  an  amiable  female  suddenly  placed 
in  this  situation  ;  and  although  such  objects  are 
daily  presented  to  our  view  there  has  been  but  lit- 
tle effort  to  remedy  the  evil. 


Premium  Children. — .■^t  an  exhibition  a  year  or 
o  since  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural 
ciety  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  a  woman  jjresented 
•ee  infant  daughters  that  she  had  at  one  birth, 
ere  was  no  premium  established,  but  a  number 
bachelors  presented  her  with  $5 "each,  making 
a  handsome  purse. 


The  greatest  beauty  in  female  dress  is  that 
which  is  the  most  simi)le,  and  at  the  same  time 
gracefully  adapted  to  exhibit  the  natural  beauty  of 
tie  female  form.  This  simplicity  should  be  observ- 
ed, even  in  color  ;  a  profusion  of  tawdry  and  glar- 
ing colors  bespeaks  a  tasteless  and  vulgar  mind, 
even  if  the  wearer  were  a  Dutchess.  Color 
should  always  be  adapted  to  complexion.  Ladies 
\  with  delicate  rosy    complexions,  bear  white    and 


light  blue  better  than  dark  colors  ,  while  on  the 
contrary,  sallow  hues  of  complexion  will  not 
bear  these  colors  near  them,  and  imperatively  re- 
qu'riihirk  quiet  colors  to  give  them  beauty: 
yellow  is  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  of  all, 
and  can  o:ily  be  worn  by  the  rich-toned  healthy 
looking  brunette. — Dublin  Literary  Gaz. 

How  to  avoid  Dysentery. — Rules  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr  Rush  recommends  for  the  prevention 
of  this  disease  :  He  advises  that  spices,  and  par- 
ticularly Cayenne  jiepper,  and  the  red  peppers  of 
our  own  country,  should  be  taken  with  our  daily 
food.  Mr  Dewer,  a  British  surgeon,  informs  us, 
that  the  French,  while  in  Egypt,  frequently  es- 
caped the  diseases  of  the  country  by  carrying 
pepper  with  them  to  eat  with  the  fruits  of  tlie 
land.  Purging  physic  should  also  occasionally  be 
taken,  as  any  medicine  of  a  laxative  nature  by 
preventing  costiveness,  will  act  as  a  preservative 
from  this  disease.  A  militia  Caiiiain  in  the  year 
1778,  while  stationed  at  Amboy,  jireserved  his 
whole  company  from  the  dysentery  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  army,  by  giving  each  of  them  a 
purge  of  sea-salt  ;  and  some  years  afterwards 
saved  his  family  and  many  of  his  neighbors  from 
the  same  disease,  by  distributing  among  them  a 
few  pounds  of  purging  salts.  This  disease  was 
also  prevented  in  an  Academy  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.  by  giving  molasses  very  plentifully  to  all  the 
scholars ;  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  their 
bowels  in  a  laxative  state. 

, Another  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  avoid  expo- 
sure to  the  dampness  of  the  night  air;  and  when 
necessarily  exposed,  the  bowels  shoulil  be  more 
carefully  protected  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  Egyptians,  Mr  Dewer,  tells  us,  for  this  pur- 
pose, tie  a  helt  abovn  their  bowels,  and  with  the 
happiest  eflcct.  These  directions  emanate  from  a 
high  source,  and  deserve  serious  consideration. 
The  facts  adduced  are  striking,  and  should  induce 
others  to  adopt  similar  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this  destructive  disease. — .Y.  Y.  Obs. 


Iron  Pumps. — Agreeably  to  a  resolution  subriiit- 
ted  in  the  Common  Council  by  Mr  Engs,  an  iron 
pump  has  been  put  down  at  the  corner  of  William 
and  Cedar  streets,  which  is  believed  to  have  many 
advantages  over  the  common  wooden  pump.  It 
takes  much  less  room,  is  of  greater  strength,  and 
will  endure  for  ages.  Mr  Thomas  Brownwell,  the 
maker,  states  that  it  will  greatly  improve  the  water, 
and  will  be  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  expense  is  only  25  cents  a  foot  more  than  the 
wooden  pump. — JV.  Y.  Daily  Adv. 


Remedy  for  Poisoned  Animals. — Raw  eggs  given 
to  sheep  and  cattle,  which  have  been  I'oisoned  by 
eating  laurel  or  ivy  leaves,  it  is  said,  will  effect  a 
speedy  cure.  Ths  dose  is,  one  egg  for  a  sheep 
4  eggs  for  a  cow.  They  can  be  administered  by 
simply  breaking  the  shell  and  slipping  the  yolk  and 
as  much  of  the  white  as  is  practicable,  down  the 
animal's  throat. 

It  is  said  that  of  the  17,000  passengers  who 
have  arrived  in  Canada  this  season,  from  Great 
Britain,  more  than  one  half  are  paupers,  and  will 
find  their  way  immediately  into  the  United  States. 

Census. — Thirteen  towns  in  Ohio  give  an  in- 
crease of  .5000.  It  is  supposed  that  Ohio  will 
have  near  1,000,000  inhabitants  by  the  new  cen- 
sus. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Sept.  10,  1830- 


THE  VINE. 


What  a  revolution  has  not  the  introduction  of, 
I  cotton  ah-eady  effected  !  What  results  does  not  | 
the  silk  culture  aheady   promise  us  as  our  reward 


The  reacli  and  the  vine  being  natural  produc-    ^^  ^^^  distant  day 
lions  of  the  same  region  of  the  East   the  opinion        The    Sugar    Cane,  for  «hich    France  and    the 
has  been  tunformly  adopted    that  a  chn.ate  favor- 1.^^;^,^^.  „j.  ^.  ^^^   dependent    o.,  the    Indies, 

able  to  the  one  could  not  fud  to  be  suitable  to  the  ^^^^^^^  j.^^,,,^  ^  ^^^^^  important  iten.  a.nong  our 
other.  And  where,  let  me  ask,  does  the  former  ;  ^.oauctions,  and  promises  ere  long  to  be  rat.ked 
ihriTe  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  many  sections  " 

of  our  country  ?  From  the  shores  of  Long  Islan  I, 
and  even  much  farther  north,  to  the  most  southern 
limits  of  the  union,  the  peach  flourishes  and  pro- 
duces  fruuofthe  highest  quality      In  the  south  of  ^,,^  ^^^^,^  .  ^^,j  ^,_^    ^,_^^^_^^,^  ^,^^  ^     ^,^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


among  our  exports. 

The  product  of  the  vine  in  like  manner  will  be 
ours,  with  j.U  its  attendant  advantages  and  bles- 
sings.    The  olive   culture  is  already    extending  hi 


France  aud  Italy,  the  culture  of  the  more  choice 
and  delicious  varieties  had  given  to  those  climes  a 
fame,  to  cope  with  which  required  the  possession 
by  other  countries  of  such  as  combined  equal  na- 
tural merits.  The  choicest  they  could  boast  have 
been  latterly  introduced  among  us,  and  we  have 
also  originated  many  most  luscious  seminal  varieties; 
and  those  who  possess  thein  know  from  their  own 
experience,  and  from  the  0[)inions  of  others  who 
are  familiar  with  the  produce  of  the  countries  re» 
I'erred  to,  that  in  this  fruit  we  liave  no  longer  a  ri- 
val in  Europe.  Hence  we  may  deduce  the  most 
sure  prospects  of  an  equal  success  for  the  Vine, 
whose  culture  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Peach,  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  power,  wealth,  and  hai)piness  of  France, are 
principally  attributable  to  the  foresight  she  hasevin- 
ced  in  the  introduction  to  her  soil  of  the  most  val- 
uable natural  productions  of  other  countries.  It 
lias  been  remarked  that  perhaps  no  enterprise  in 
rural  economy  devised  by  the  genius  of  a  single 
man,  has  carried  with  it  more  important  results 
than  the  first  plantation  of  the  Mulberry  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  formed  at  the  commence- 
nicnt  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  command 
of  Henry  IV.  At  this  moment,  ihough  but  litj„ 
more  than  a  century  has  elapsed,  during  only  the 
latter  part  of  v/liich  suitable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  culture  of  silk,  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  amounts  to  $4,700,000,  and 
that  of  its  fabrication  to  above  $16,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  about  $21,000,000.  The  Olive, 
the  Almond,  and  the  Fig,  were  in  like  manner 
adopted  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  together 
■with  numerous  other  fruits  of  minor  importance. 
The  vines  indigenous  to  her  soil  were  absolutely 
worthless,  and  those  originally  brought  from  other 
countries  were  not  superior  in  quality  to  many  of 
the  native  kinds  found  in  our  forests  ;  and  the 
number  of  esteemed  French  varieties,  even  as 
lata  as  the  year  1720,  was  far  less  than  we  are  al 
ready  able  to  enumerate  as  the  natural  products  of 
our  woods  and  prairies,  the  spontaneous  gifts  of 
nature,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet,  at  the 
present  period,  that  adopted  country  of  the  vine, 
has  nearly  4,000,000  of  acres  devoted  to  its  cul- 
ture, which  yield  nn  annual  product  of  one  thou 
sand  millions  of  gallons,  of  the  average  value  of 
more  than  $150,000,000. 

And  what  country  ever  presented  a  more  eligi- 
ble theatre  for  agricultural  jiursuits  than  the  Uni- 
ted States  ?  The  land  ]irnprietors  are  not  oppres- 
sed by  feudal  tenures,  exorbitant  taxes,  vexatious 
tithes,  or  exhausting  poor  rates.  The  land  is  both 
fertile  and  cheap,  aud  the  great  diversity  of  soil 
qimI  climate  seem  to  invite  the  introduction  of  the 
varied  products  of  other  climes.  The  country  pen- 
etrated in  every  direction,  even  to  its  remotest 
bounds,  by  navigable  rivers,  and  intersected  by 
canals  and  artificial  roads,  ofl^jrs  every  advantage 
for  speedy  transmissson  of  its  productions. 


orange,  lemon,  lime,citron,  filbert,  iiiaron,  iiomegra- 
nate,  guava,  stone  pine,  and  almost  every  other 
production  which  has  been  heretofore  enumerated 
among  our  importations,  are  destined  hereafter  to 
become  the  abundant  products  of  our  own  fields, 
and  articles  of  supply  to  other  nations.  Such 
are  the  happy  coincidences  of  country,  ofclimatr, 
and  of  government,  that  all  which  is  required  of 
us  is  but  to  exercise  our  judgment  and  our  skill  in 
perfecting  the  advantages  which  nature  has  so  lib- 
erally tendered  ;  by  the  exercise  of  which,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  of  wealth,  and  of  power,  cannot 
fail  to  be  for  ever  secured  to  us. 

The  present  extent  of  American  vineyards,  and 
the  rapid  advances  now  making  in  their  forma- 
tion, do  not  properly  constitute  part  of  the  present 
volume  ;  but  on  that  subject  the  most  ample  and 
detailed  information  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing 
one.  I  will  here  therefore  only  give  some  cursory 
remarks  on  that  head  from  the  pen  of  an  intelli- 
gent writer  of  Pennsylvania. 

'  The  vine  culture  seems  to  have  become  a  fa- 
vorite pursuit  with  the  agriculturists  of  the  present 
day,  and  forms  an  object  of  great  promise  in  York 
county,  Pa.  Experiments  have  already  shown 
that  the  vine  will  not  only  flourish  in  the  poorer 
soils  of  that  county,  but  that  excellent  wine  can 
be  made  there,  and  that  vineyards  will  become  as 
profitable  as  any  other  agricultural  pursuit.  A 
portioB  of  the  lauds  in  York  county  is  poor  and 
thin,  commonly  called  barrens,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  vine  succeeds  well  on  it,  and  twen- 
ty acres  of  it,  which  can  now  be  bought  at  from 
$6  to  $10  per  acre,  when  planted  with  vines,  and 
al  maturity,  will  be  more  productive  to  the  owner 
than  two  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
county,  devoted  to  other  culture.  There  arc  per- 
haps not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  vineyards  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  borough  of  York,  and  nearly 
all  commenced  within  tlu-ee  years.  Should  this 
disposition  increase,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
wine-press  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  distil- 
lery, it  will  benefit  the  morals  of  the  community. 
Among  what  are  called  civilized  nations,  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  has  always  been  found  to  prevail 
most  extensively  where  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  ; 
while  on  tlie  other  hand,  where  that  culture  is 
widely  extended,  the  temperance  of  the  people  is 
proverbial.' 

Similar  sentiments  and  like  prospects  of  success 
seem  to  pervade  all  parts  of  our  country  where 
the  culture  of  the  vine  has  received  merited  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  daily  increasing  devotion  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  formation  of  additional  vineyards,  will 
ere  long  cause  each  section  of  our  republic  to  re- 
spond to  the  efforts  of  the  others. 

The  information  which  I  have  elicited  on  this 
head  from  every  part  of  the  union,  and  which  wilt 
form  part  of  the  matter  of  the  ensuing  volume, 
evinces,  when   couoentrated,  advances  so  much 


greater  than  could  well  have  been  anticipated 
this  early  stage  of  our  progress,  that  I  doubt  not  il  is 
will  strike  with  amazement  even  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  vine.  Sufiice  it  here  to  say,  that  a 
degree  of  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  seems  to 
pervade  all  the  votaries  of  this  delightful  i)ursuit, 
and  a  warm  and  friendly  interchange  of  views  and 
sentiments  exists  among  them,  which  has  been 
comparatively  unknown  in  other  species  of  culture  ; 
and  although  the  operators,  from  being  dissemina- 
ted over  so  great  an  extent  of  territory,  are  conse- 
quently more  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
still  the  existence  of  a  connecting  link,  by  friendly 
co-o|)eration  in  one  common  cause,  may  justly  and 
appropriately  assimilate  their  united  exertions  to 
that  joyous  period  in  the  history  of  France,  when, 
during  the  reign  of  Probus,  thousands  of  ail  ages 
and  sexes  united  in  one  spontaneous  and  enthusi- 
astic effort  for  the  restoration  of  their  vineyards. 
Nor  indeed  when  the  far  greater  limits  of  our  ter- 
ritory are  considered,  can  the  combined  eftbrts  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  fail  to  produce  effects  even 
more  important,  from  the  greater  extent  of  their 
influence. 

The  opinions  of  some  political  writers,   that  we 
should   continue  to  import   adulterated  wines  anJ 
spirits  of  all  kinds,  in  onler  to  afford   the  govern- 
ment the  means  of  thence  deriving  a   revenue   of 
a  per  ccntage  on  their  value,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  morals  of  the  nation,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
wealth,   by  a  course    seemingly  less  objectionable, 
because  less  direct ;  but  which  is   not  less  fatal  in   le 
exhausting    our    resources:  seem  fast  merging    to  |:i 
that  oblivion,  where  the  desire  and  the  pride  of  a 
truly  national  independence  should  consign  them  ; 
and   we  may  hope  that  the  day    is  not  far  distant,   it 
when    America   will    fully  establish    and   claim  a   tl 
rivalry  with  the  most  favored  lands  of  the  vine  and   u 
the  olive,  and  proudly  disclaim  being  tributary  to    ,( 
any  foreign  clime. 


NEGLECT  OF  ADVANTAGES. 

We  do  not  make  ail  the  use  we  might,  either  of 
our  materials  or  of.our  knowledge. 

Thus  the  lahurnum  tree,  which  the  French  some- 
times call  the  green  ebony  of  the  Mps,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  woods  for  furniture,  yet  it  is  ael- 
dom  or  ever  used  for  that  purpose. 

It  has  been  proved  in  many  parts  of  France, 
that  the  walnut  tree,  if  grafted,  produces  tenfold  j 
yet  I  believe  that  walnut  is  seldom  or  ever  sub- 
mitted  to  that    process,  at  least  in  this     country. 

Mr  Dawes,  of  Slough,  discovered  that  the  cov- 
ering of  a  wall  with  4/act  pai"n<  would  facilitate 
the  ripening  of  wall-fruit,  and  yet  not  one  wall  in 
twenty  thousand  is  so  paintcfl. 

The  knowledge  that  charcoal  is  the  best  ingre- 
dient in  the  foundation  of  buildings  erected  in- 
moist  places,  is  as  old  as  Theodorus,  who  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laertius,  proposed  the  forming 
the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesiis  witli 
that  material,  because  it  would  become  so  solid 
that  no  water  couid  penetrate  it.  This,  I  say,  has 
been  known  more  than  two  -thousand  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  charcoal 
has  ever  been  used  in  this  country,  for  the  jiur- 
pose  above  referred  to. — London  Mag. 


Preserving  Seeds.     If  seeds  are  intended    to 
sent  a  great  distance,   or  it  is  wished    to   presri 
them   a    long   time,   they    should   be  wrapped 
absorbent  [laper,  and  surrounded  by   moist   browj*  fu 
sugar- 
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Salmon  Pishen/. — \  corre[<|)Oii(lcnt  of  the  Wif- 
Bsset  Citizen   gives   tlie  following  account  of  this 

hory  in   the   Ki-nnehec. 

The  Sahuon  is  a  river  fish.  All  the  theories 
Bsjiecting  its  wintering  at  sen,  &:c,  are  unfound 
d.  Several  facts  are  well  known  that  make  it 
vident  tliis  fish  remains  in  the  deep  holes   of 

iVcsli  rivers  the  jTrealer  part  of  the  year. 
V^hen  Col.  Win  Lithgow  coaunanded  at  fort 
[alifax,  he  discovered  Salmon  in  the  month  of 
luuary  on  Tyconuk  falls.  Salmon  have  also 
een  taken  from  Pcirpoles  hole  in  the  Sandy  river, 
1  the  town  of  Strong,  in  the  winter  season.  A 
entlenian  informed  iiie,  when  first  acquainted 
ith  that  fisliery,  that  Salmon  were  never  taken 
lentifully,  until  after  the  spring  freshet ;  and  1 
)und  that  to  be  the  ease  every  year.  .\nd  they 
jounded  according  to  that  occurrence  invariably 
bile  I  owned  Salmon  privileges  at  the  numth  of 
le  Kennebec.  The  first  that  are  taken  on  the 
Lennebec  in  the  spring,  are  at  Jones'  Eddy,  Par- 
er's  Flatts,  and  Back  river.  The  conclusion  I 
raw  from  this  is,  that  the  fish  drop  down  with 
le  current  in  search  of  salt  water;  and  meeting 
ith  it  in  those  large  eddies,  leave  the  channel 
id  play  in  shore.  But  by  far  the  greater  part 
r  what  are  called  school  Salmon,  go  directly  to 
;a  and  follow  the  current  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
lean  to  the  westward  of  Seguin.  They  then 
rike  in  shore  and  follow  the  shore  into  the  river, 
stinctively  steming  the  current  to  the  source  of 
e  river  or  rivers,  to  which  they  belong.  The  fe- 
ale  Salmon  are  about  three  in  five  of  the  whole 
limber.  There  is  no  external  difference  between 
le  sexes.  Those  who  have  split  thousands  of 
em  ,  are  not  sensible  of  the  marked  difference 
:tween  the  spawn,  and  a  substance  lying  in  the 
me  place  and  order  in  their  bodies  resembling 
le  white  of  a  duck's  egg,  inclosed  by  a  flesh  co- 
red case,  of  the  same  form  as  that  in  the  female 
>ntaining  the  spawn.  The  Salmon  deposit  their 
awn  thus  :  The  female  in  the  month  of  August 
lakes  a  little  incision  in  the  sand  in  clear  water 
ith  her  fin,  and  drops  a  quantity  of  spawn,  each 
!  out  the  bulk  of  a  middling  sized    pea — she  then 

Its  forward  seeking  a  place  for  another  deposit 
■  the  male  follows  her,  and  impregnates  it,  and 
en  moves  himself  forward  with  a  dexterous 
loke  of  the  tail,  stirring  spawn  and  sand  togeth- 
■ .  They  make  this  deposit  in  clear  water, 
here  the  current  is  moderate,  and  the  bottom 
Uel,  and  so  shallow  that  the  back  of  the  Salmon 
le  out  of  water. 

But  fevr  men  now  on  the  stage,  appear  to  have 
Jiowledge  of  the  superabundance  of  these  fish  as 
r  back  as  the  period  before  tha  Revolution.  If 
y  memory  does  not  misgive  me,  a  Mr  Rogers 
d  his  company,  seven  in  all,  in  the  year  17S4  or 
i'at  Hunnewell's  point,  exclusive  of  Fox  island, 
ok  in  set  nets  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
ilmon.  The  average  weight  of  each  was  20 
unds  of  the    first  shoal,    and   the   last    eighteen 

unds.  When  I  owned  the  same  fisheries,  the 
dmon  were  two  or  three  pounds  lighter.  Where 
ogers  caught  a  thousand,  ray  fishermen  had 
ed  be  industrious  to  get  one  hundred.  In  the 
ar  1813,  I  kept  an  account  of  the  number  and 
eight  of  Salmon  caught.  In  five  nets,  were 
ught  that  year,  1143  Salmon.  The  last  run 
ere  usually  smoked  for  the  New  York  market. 
10  iu  number  weighing  2564,  and  1765  when 
loked  fit  for  market,  sold  at  14  cents  the  pound 

the  smoke  bouse.     I  took  some   care   that  year 


to  know  the  amount  of  Salmon  caught  on  the 
Kennebec  below  Fiddler's  reach.  l''o.\  Islands 
caught  1000— all  the  l)irlhs  at  Cape  Small  Point, 
500 — Hunnewell's  point  1143 — Stago  Island  and 
all  on  the  east  side  below  the  Fort  1500.  All  the 
above  was  one  eighth  of  the  quantity  below  Batl 
on  the  Kennebec,  of  Salmon  only  making  33,000 
You  perceive  that  the  small  schools,  from  tin 
above  would  average  about  $1  to  the  Salmon 
Those  sold  fresh  in  Boston,  before  the  middle  of 
ftlay  did  average  12J  cents  net  profit,  and  18  to 
20  and  22  lbs.  each,  so  that  in  a  lot  of  13,  weigh- 
ing 270  lbs.  sold  May  Ist,  of  that  year  I  received 
$33  76.  From  which  data,  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  every  Sahnon  caught,  was  at  that 
time  worth  a  dollar.  The  Salmon  fishery  alone 
then  on  the  Kennebec,  below  Fiddler's  reach, 
was  worth  to  the  State  $33,000.  And  it  is  a  fair 
estimate  to  value  the  Shad  and  Alewive  fishery 
within  the  same  compass  at  one  half  of  the  Sal- 
mon, making  a  total  of  $49,500  to  the  Kennebec, 
below  Fiddler's  reach  in  the  year  1813.  This  ap- 
pears large,  but  by  the  manner  the  trade  was  carried 
on,  the  fact  can  be  demonstrated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. One  third  at  least  of  the  Salmon  were 
sold  fresh  in  the  markets  of  New  York,  Newport 
and  all  the  seaports  between  that  and  Portland. 
There  were  three  regular  trading  sloops  witii  a 
capital  of  about  3,000  dollars  each,  who  purcha.sed 
Salmon  only,  and  generally  exchanged  the  whole 
of  their  produce  readily  for  that  article,  tiiaking 
up  9,000  dollars  value.  And'  11,000  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  was  but  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  in  all  the  other  methods  of  sa- 
ving and  cooking  that  fish.  If  therefore  the  Sal- 
mon, Shad  and  Alewive  Fishery,  even  in  that  part 
of  the  Kennebec  could  be  restored,  it  would 
give  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  State  about  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  State  tax. 


When  Hrinley,  the  great  Enghieei-,  told  n  commU- 
lee  of  f'ailiuineiit,  lo  whom  Bridgewattr's  |ictitlon  ivas 
refeneil,  tliat  can.ils  were  bolter  ihaii  rivers,  and  would 
supersede  llicm  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  the  com- 
mittee were  shocked,  and  asked  him,  'And  pr.iv,  Sir, 
what  were  rivers  made  for.'  '  To  feed  canals,'  was 
the  answer. 

DrFR\NKLiN  suiveyed  the  route  of  the  Delaware 
and  C  e>apeake  Canal,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1757. 

Baron  Napier  suiveyed  the  route  o(  the  Foitli  and 
Clyde  Canal,  at  his  orvti  expense,  in  1761.  Ijoti  have 
been  accomplished,  but  after  great  delay. 

Dr  Zabdiel  Boxlston  introduced  inoculation  for 
the  small  pox  in  Boston  in  1721,  and  tried  it  first  on  his 
son  Thomas,  andother  members  iif  his  (amily.  But  such 
was  the  force  of  prejudice  and  unbelief,  that  the  other 
physicians  gave  a  unanimous  opinion  against  il,  and  the 
populace  would  have  lorn  him  to  pieces  if  he  had  not  re- 
tired from  the  city. —  Centinel. 
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Some  facts  illustrative  of  the  tardiness  with  ivhich 
mankind  adopt  improvements. 

Canal  Locks  were  invented  in  1581  by  engineers  of 
Viteibe, in  Italy.  They  were  nearly  a  hundred  years 
in  getting  fairly  into  use  in  France,  and  about  ojte  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  crossing  the  British  Channel. 

At  this  time  it  was  made  felony  in  several  European 
States  to  ride  in  wheel  carriages. 

The  Steam  Engine  was  invented,  or  rather  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  discovered,  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  as 
early  as  1660.  Few  encouraged  and  none  understood 
him.  He  died  in  great  morlitication.  The  honor  was 
afterwards  engrossed  by  Savary. 

In  1765  the  Earl  ol  Stanhope  applied  the  steam  en- 
gine to  propelling  a  vessel.  A  steam  boat  was^run  20 
miles  on  th.'  Sankey  Canal,  Liverpool,  in  1797,  and 
another  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  in  ISOl.  Mr 
Niles,  of  the  Register,  says  that  he  made  a  trip  on  the 
Delaware  in  a  steam  boat  as  early  as  1791.  fii  1807, 
when  F"ui.T0N  was  fitting  up  his  first  steam  boat  at 
New  York,  respectable,  and  sensible,  and  grey-headed 
men,  said  he  was  a  fool.  Now  there  is  scarcelv 
an  interest  in  the  community  that  does  not  depend,  more 
or  less,  on  steamboats. 

Oliver  Ev.vns  went  before  committees  of  Legisla- 
tures,first  in  Pennsylvania  and  then  in  Maryland,  with  a 
project  of  a  steam  carriage  as  early  as  1804.  He  asked 
a  little  aid  to  defray  the  expense.  They  could  hardly  be 
prevented  tVom  reporting  in  fjvor,  not  of  steam  engines 
for  carriages,  but  of  a  straight  jacket  for  himself.  Now 
we  seem  to  hear  the  huzzas  of  a  transatlantic  nation, who 
have  had  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  to  seize  and  utilize 
the  precious  idea. 

When  Peter  the  Great,  in  1700,  or  thereabouts,  com- 
menced a  canal  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  the 
Governors  and  Boyards  of  the  country  opposed  it  ear- 
nestly, thinking  it  impiety  to  turn  rivers  out  of  the  chan- 
nels which  Heaven  had  assigned  them. 

When  some  Dutchmen  proposed  to  make  the  river 
Manz^inares  navigable  lo  the  Tagus,  and  that  to  Lisbon, 
the  Council  said,   if  it  had  been  the  will  of  God  that  the 


FREE  MARTIN 

Is  a  term  signifying  a  barren  heifer,  which  is  a 
twin  with  a  bull-calf,  and  partakes  in  some  degree 
of  the  nature  of  a  male  as  well  as  a  female. 
Many  scientific  persons  have  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  an  animal  of  this  description,  but  it  is  now 
as  well  established  that  they  are  and  what  they 
arc,  as  any  other  fact  in  animal  economy. 

'  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  for 
May  last,  contains  an  article  on  this  subject,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

'  Free  Martins.  We  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  account,  which  will  not  he  found 
uninteresting  to  the  anatomist,  by  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  who  is  highly  distinguished  for  the  intel- 
ligence and  success  'with  which  he  has  pursued 
the  science  of  Agriculture. 
To  Iho  Editor  of  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

'  De.4r  Sir — I  some  years  ago  had  a  valuable 
cow  of  the  English  breed,  whicli  brought  twins, 
a  bull  and  a  heifer  calf.  As  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  character  of  these  animals,  commonly  called 
'•  Free  Martins,"  and  knew  that  some  investiga- 
tions by  ingenious  anatomists  were  taking  place  in 
Europe,  as  to  their  peculiar  construction,  I  decided 
at  once  to  raise  them  for  the  purpose  of  minute 
observation,  and  ultimately  for  dissection,  if  it 
should  be  thought  advisable. 

'  At  about  four  years  of  age,  the  heifer  was 
slaughtered.  Dr  Harris,  of  Milton,  being  desir- 
ous, with  some  friends,  of  remarking  on  any  pe- 
culiarity of  organization  in  the  case,  was  present, 
and  the  result  of  his  particular  observations  I  send 
you.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  give  a  description  of  the  form, 
appearance,  and  hahits  of  the  animal,  as  tending 
to  illustrate  the  case  ;  which  must  be  my  apology 
for  this  intrusion. 

'  The  male  took  a  premium  at  Brighton,  and 
was,  it  is  believed,  as  perfectly  formed  an  animal 
as  has  been  raised  in  the  State.  There  is  much 
of  his  stock  in  very  valuable  descendants. 

'  The  heifer  was  of  a  delicate  form  and  slender 
figure  ;  deer-like  in  the  neck  and  limbs.  Her 
habits  were  rather  shy  and  solitary,  though  well 
tenii)ered.  No  disposition  for  the  male  ever  ap- 
peared. This  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  as  our 
fanners  have,  as  to  this  particular,  an  opposite 
idea.  They  are  besides,  said,  on  the  same  author- 
ity, to  resemble  so  exactly,  that  they  niay  well  be 
yoked  and  worked  together.      However  true  this 


rivers  should  be  navigable,  he  would  have  made  them  so. !  may  ''«  iu  some  cases  of  imperfect   organization, 
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it  must  be  here  observed,  that,  tliough  similar  in 
marks  and  color,  the  difference  of  form  was  most 
strongly  marked.        I  am  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  WELLES. 

In  answer  to  this,  Dr  T.  Wm.  Harris,  gives  a 
scientific  description  of  the  several  peculiarities  of 
the  animal  ;  and  observes  that  Mr  John  Hunter 
(  Observations  on  Jliiimal  Economy )  says  it  appears 
almost  an  established  principle,  that  when  a  cow 
brings  forth  twins,  the  one  a  bull  and  the  other  a 
heifer,  the  latter  is  unfit  for  propagation,  and  ap- 
pears on  dissection,  to  be  an  hermaphrodite.'  *  *  * 

'  As  far  as  I  could  determine,  this  heifer  had  the 
external  organs  very  small  ;  teats  and  udder  dis- 
tinct ;  the  former  like  those  of  an  ox.  The  ex- 
ternal characters  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  fine 
well  formed  heifer.  She  was  very  fat,  the  intes- 
tines loaded  with  it.' 

Dr  Hunter,  in  the  treatise  referred  to  above  by 
Dr  Harris,  gives  scientific  descriptions,  illustrated 
by  cuts,  of  the  appearances  on  dissection,  of  sev- 
eral individuals  of  this  kind  of  animal  anomaly  ; 
and  observes,  that  '  It  is  known  that  they,  do  not 
breed  ;  they  do  not  show  the  least  inclination  for 
the  male,nordoes  he  take  the  least  notice  of  them. 
They  very  much  resemble  the  ox  or  spayed  heifer. 
From  the  singularity  of  the  animal,  and  the  ac- 
count of  its  production,  I  was  almost  tempted  to 
suppose  the  whole  a  vulgar  error.  Yet  by  the 
universality  of  the  testimony  in  its  favor,  it  appear- 
ing to  have  some  foundation,  I  eagerly  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  sec  and  examine  them.  I 
have  succeeded  in  this  inquiry  and  have  found 
several.' 

Although  this  jiroduction  of  nature,  like  other 
monsters,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  yet  to  the  student 
of  nature's  laws,  the  anomalies  as  well  as  tiie  gen- 
eral rules  which  govern  the  ojierations  of  Omnip- 
otent Power,  are  interesting.  Moreover,  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts  of  this  kind,  may  lead  to  results  of 
practical  utility,  an<l  enable  us  to  direct  the  ten- 
dency of  animals  and  vegetables  to  increase  and 
multiply,  into  those  channels  which  promise  the 
greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

Not  only  Dr  Hunter,  but  othere,  have  been  ex- 
cited to  inquiries  on  this  subject  ;  and  in  the 
marks  made  in  this  case,  it  seems  Dr  Mitchill  has 
described  in  some  journal  a  like  i)eculiarity.  We 
think  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  may  consult  this  well 
conducted  journal  of  medical  science  to  advantage. 
The  experiment  is  an  expensive  one,  and  our 
farmers  will  not  rear  an  animal  which  can  be  of 
but  little  value,  unless  they  wish  to  produce  an- 
other case  for  anatomical  examination. 

There  was  a  want  of  general  knowledge  on 
this  subject  in  our  country,  and  many  mistaken 
notions  were  eutertaineil.  A  recurrence  to  the 
Medical  Journal  may  furnish  whatever  is  sti 
wanting  to  elucidate  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the  practical  cuiti 
vator. 

PERRY. 

This  is  a  pleasant  liquor,  and  is  made  from 
pears,  in  the  same  manner  that  cider  is  from  a 
pies.  The  pears  should,  in  general,  be  ripe  before 
they  are  ground.  The  pulp  or  pomace  should 
not  remain  long  after  grinding,  but  should  be  im- 
mediately put  into  the  press.  The  most  ci'abbed 
and  worst  eating  ])ears  are  said  to  make  the  best 
perry.  The  fruit  may  be  either  large  or  small. 
The  more  austere  the  pears,  the  better  will  be  the 


liquor  generally.  The  Taunton  Squash  pear 
(cultivated  in  Massachusetts)  produces  fruit  that  is 
liclil  in  the  highest  estimation  in  England  for  per- 
ry. .It  is  an  early  pear,  remarkable  for  the  tender- 
ness of  its  flesh  ;  if  it  drops  ripo  from  the  tree, 
t  bursts  from  the  fall  ;  whence  probably  its  name. 
The  liquor  made  from  it  is  pale,  sweet,  remarkably 
clear,  and  of  strong  body,  which  produces  a  price 
in  Eiu'ope  fourfold  of  common  perry.  After  per- 
ry is  made,  it  should  be  managed  in  all  respects 
like  cider;  it  must  be  racked  off  when  moderately 
clear;  and  must,  if  necessary  be  fined  by  isinglass. 
Boiling  is  said  by  some  to  have  a  good  effect  on 
perry,  changing  it  from  a  white  to  a  flame  colored 
liquor,  which  grows  better  by  long  kee|)ing  and 
bottling.  Good  perry  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  champaign  wlue  ;  is  much  lighter,  very 
sparkling,  lively,  has  a  pleasanter  taste  ;  and  is  ev- 
ery way  worthy  of  more  attention,  and  of  a  more 
extensive  manufacture  than  it  at  present  receives 
in  New  England. 


The  Baltimore  American  Farmer,  which  h.ns 
been  conducted  for  nearly  twelve  years  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation  and  success  by  John  S. 
Skinner,  Esq.,  has  been  transferred  to  Messrs  I. 
Irvine  Hitchcock  and  Co.,  who  have  engaged  Mr 
Gideon  B.  Smith  as  its  Editor,  a  gentleman  emi- 
nently well  qualified  to  maintain  its  former  reputa- 
ion  and  usefulness. 


FALL  SOWING  OF  SEEDS. 

Cabbages,  Parstiips,  Carrots,  Spinach,  and 
Onions  are  sowed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  fall, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  get  them  early  the  next 
season.  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary  says,  '  to 
cultivate  parsnips,  sow  the  seeds  in  autuvm,  soon 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  by  which  means  the  seed  will 
come  early  the  following  spring,  and  let  the  plants 
get  strong  before  the  weeds  will  grow  so  as  to 
injure  them.  The  young  plants  never  materially 
suffer  through  the  severity  of  the  season.' 


FARMER'S  ALMANAC. 

The  New  England  Farmer's  Almanac,  for  1831, 
by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be 
published  by  J.  B.  Russell,  52  North  Market-street, 
and  Carter  &  Hendee,  corner  of  School  and 
Washington-streets,  in  the  course  of  next  week. 
This  Almanac,  it  is  thought,  will  be  found  to  be 
essentially  improved  in  its  usefulness  and  appear- 
ance ;  being  printed  in  a  very  neat  ujauner  on  new 
tyjie,  at  the  office  of  L  R.  Butts.  The  astronom- 
ical ilepartment  has  undergone  a  complete  revision, 
l)y  Robert  TrEjVT  Paine,  Esq.  the  Editor  of  the 
astronomical  part  of  the  American  Almanac.  The 
tides  are  noticed  with  great  precision — a  large 
drawing,  containing  two  views  of  the  great  eclij)sc 
of  the  sun,  February  12,  1831 — a  very  full  list  of 
national,  and  of  state  ofticers,  in  New  England,  and 
of  the  provincial  government  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  added  :  with  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  most  prominent  events  of  the  jiast 
year — besides  the  usual  agricultural  matter  for 
farmers,  calendar  of  courts,  miscellaneous  matter, 
&c,  &c,  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Paris  Journals  to  the  last  of  Augu.st  have  been 
received  in  this  country,  and  contain  details  of 
proceedings  of  unparalleled  interest,  which  cannot 
fail  to  exile  and  agitate  '  all  people  and  all  Gov- 
ernmeuts.'     In  consequence  of  some  Royal    De- 


crees and  Ordinances  of  the  government  af- 
fecting the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  anticipatecJ 
and  connneiiced  attacks  on  the  ofiicea  of  certain 
opposition  newspapers,  the  citizens  of  Paris  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  July.  Collisions  took  ])lace  between  the 
trooi)s  of  the  j)olice  aided  by  gens  d^arnns  and  the 
Parisians,  and  the  former  gave  orders  to  fire  on  the 
people.  The  population,  beaded  by  scholars 
of  the  military  schools,  attacked  the  Royal  Guards 
and  the  troops  of  the  ijolice,  and  after  a  protract- 
ed and  sanguinary  contest,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  city  hall,  several  military  posts,  the 
Tuilleries,  the  Louvre,  and  other  places,  feebly  de- 
fended by  the  Swiss  and  other  guards,  and  troops 
of  the  lines  were  captured  and  surmounted  by  the 
tri-colorcdjlag.  The  defeated  party  retreated  to 
St  Cloud,  where  the  King  and  Royal  family  had 
retired.  Some  accounts  state  that  the  streets^ 
were  deluged  with  blood  for  many  hours  on  two 
days  in  succession,  and  that  tlie  killed  amounted 
to  some  thousands. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  at  a  'meet- 
ing of  Free  Frenchmen,'  it  was  decreed  that  in 
consequence  of  alleged  violations  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  people,  Charles  Philip  Capet,  formerly 
Count  of  Artois  has  ceased  of  right  to  be  King  of 
France,  &c.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Kingdom,  and  La  Fayette  com- 
inander  of  the  National  Guards. 

TIjese  events  are  of  deep,  thrilling,  and  universal 
interest  ;  and  we  are  hapi)y  to  perceive  in  the  el- 
evation of  La  Fayette,  and  otiiermoderate  and  ju- 
dicious measures,  that  we  are  justified  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  most  auspicious  results  from  tl 
preliminary  movements  in  the  progress  of  ratii' 
al  freedom  in  France. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIET'i 

Saturday,  Septemljer  4,  183u 

FRUITS. 

Apples. — Summer  Russet,  by  Mr  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards.    Porter  Apples  and  Grand  Sachem,  by  Mr  ' 
WiNSHiP,    of    Brighton.     Cream     Apples — Lady' 
Haley's  Nonsuch,  and  Sweet  Red  Crab,  from  seed' 
of  the  Siberian  Crab,  by  Mr  Manki.ng,  of  Salem.  ' 
Large  Red    Apples,  very  fine,  no  name,  and  Sibe- 
rian  Crab    Apjiles,   from    Mr    R.    Howe.      Large 
Green  Apples,  called  in  Hingham,  '  King  Apples,'" 
by   Henry   Gushing,  Esq.  of  Hingham.     English  ' 
Codlin     and   Paris  Pi|)pin,  by  Mr   James   Read.' 
Kenrick  Apples,  a  seedling  from   the  farm  of  J. 
Kekrick. 

Pears. — Andrews  Pears  from  Mr  R.  Howe.  A 
French  Pear,  (name  unknown,)  by  Mr  R.  3Ian- 
NiNG.  White  Doyenne,  or  Cox's  Julianne,  by  Mr 
B.  Weld,  of  Roxbury.  Chelmsford,  Tyngsboro,  ' 
or  Summer  Mogul,  of  great  size,  but  otherwise  ol" 
ordinary  quality,  by  Mr  E.  T.  Andrews. 

Peaches. — A  fine  Seedling  Peach,  from  Z.  Cook, 
Jr.     Jaques  Peach,  Noblesse,  and  two  varieties  of 
seedlings,  all  very    fine,    from    Mr   James    Read. 
Fine  si)ecimens  of  this  fruit  from  Mr  Winship,  of' 
Brighton.      A  rich   Seedling  Peach,  of  handsome 
appearance,  by  Dr  S.   A.  SHbRTLEpr.     Monsieur 
Jean,  (Cox,  No.  3)  an  excellent  peach  froiri  Mr  R, 
Ma.nning,  of  Salem.      Two   seedliug   varieties  of- 
good  quality,  from  Mr  E.  31.  Richards.     Grosse 
Mignoime,  of  tmcoinmonly  tine   appearance   aiid   i 
rich  flavor,  by  Mr  Elijah  Vose. 

Plums. — By  Mr  R.  Manning,  of  Salem,  4  sorts,; 
not  named.     Canada  Plums,  the  American  Red  or 
American  Yellow,  of  Prince's    Catalegue,   Early  ' 
Coral  or  Golden  Droj),  of  Bloodgood's  Catalogue, 
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iikI  the  Gorman  Prune.  This  hitter  variety  is  a 
aliiahle  phnn,  possessing'  nitirh  of  the  appearance 

md  ninny  of  the  (pialities  of  the  French  I'rnnc. 
ine  Phims  and  Nectarines,  by  Mr  liovr.v,  of 
anihrijge,  and  PInins  from  Isaac  Fiskf.,  Esq.  of 

iVeston,  of  large  size  and  very  fine  flavor  and  ap- 

learanec. 
A  spoeirnen  of  large  native  Grapes,   (white)  by 

3,    PllI.V.NEi'. 

On  Saturday  evening,  after  the  exhibition,  a 
ne  box  of  Phims  was  received  from  E.  Edwards, 
SQ.  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Tllpy  were  taken 
om  a  seedling  tree,  %vhich  was  planted  abont  20 
ears  since  in  the  garden  of  Jndge  Piatt,  in 
Vhitesboro,  N.  Y.  The  stone  was  bronglit  from 
msterdam,  in  Holland.  Mr  Edwards  describes 
as  a  .^rreat  and  constant  bearer,  very  hardy,  and 
ot  subject  to  l>lig!it.  He  states  that  be  had  on 
e  end  of  a  very  small  liuib  of  a  tree,  that  was 
anted  out  a  year  ago  last  spring,  in  the  space  of 

nche.o,  35  full  grown,  ripe  plnnis.  Sotrie  of 
lese  trees  in  Springfield,  have  produced  this  year, 
o  busliel-i  each. 
As  Damel  Lo:\ibard,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  was 
e  first  person  who  introduced  the  tree  into  that 
larter  from  Wliitesboro.  N.  Y.,  it  has  been  appro- 
iately  called  the  Lomhard  Plum.  It  will,  from 
4  extftrnal  showy  appearance,  make  an  excellent 
arket  fruit  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  flavor,  compar- 
1  with  our  fine  Plums.  It  can  of  course  be  ex- 
inded  by  suckers   from   the  roots,  or  by  planting 

stones  without  grafting.  Mr  Edwards  has 
ry  generously  ofliiM-cd  to  distribute  the  grafts 
d  suckers  to  any  gentlemen  in  the  proper  season 

removing  them.  Some  of  them  would  be 
ry  acceptable  in  this  quarter. 


Seeds  for  Fall  sowing. 

For  sale  nt  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
En'j;land  Farmer,  52  North  Maikel-street — 

A  groat  variety  of  vesctable  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  viz. 
White  Portug.d  Onion,  Prickly  or  Fall  Spinach,  (growtli 
of  1830,)  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Black  Spanish  or  Winter  Ra- 
di.sh — all  warranted  of  the  first  quality.  Sept.   10. 


Cxdture  of  Silk. 

For  Pale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
Encland  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street— 

E'isavs  on  American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  rcn- 
dcrins;  it  a  .source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  with 
Rirpctions  to  Farmers  for  rai.sing  Silk  Worms  — By  .lolin 
n'HomrrKiie,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
rcnn  — Price  (i2i  cents. 

Alsf>,  Directions  for  the  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  and 
the  Cnlt,iu-e  of  the  While  Mulberry  Tree.  Published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the  Promotion 
of  (hose  objects,  (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.) — 
Price  2.")  cents. 


A  gentleman  who  had  left  Westchester,  Pa.  his 
live  village  when  50  years  of  age,  and  had 
ver  revisited  it,  lately  returned  unexpectedly,  at 

age  of  82,  and  was  recognized  by  two  old  ladies 
different  jilaccs,  who   had  not  seen  him  since 

departure.  Perhaps  when  younsr  he  had  made 
itnpression  on  their  hearts  which  52  years 
uld  not  efface. — Patriot 


iHops. — The  Concord  Gazette  states  that  the 
p-growers  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  gale 
26th  ult.  Hops  nearly  ready  to  pick  were 
[ch  beaten  and  torn.  In  Littleton,  Boxboro', 
1  Wilmington,  great  damage  has  been  sustained. 
fore  the  gnle  the  growers  expected  large  crops 
first  qunlity  hops,  but  these  are  so  much  injured, 
t  they  will  hardly  now  pass  for  second  quality. 
The  stone  fruit,  apples,  corn,  &e.  were  much 
iiaged. 

In  Cliarlestown,  Va.  an  innumerable  swarm  of 
ascertained  that  a  merchant  had  a  tierce  con- 

ling  30  or  40  gallons  of  West  India  honey  in 
cellar.     In  three    days   they    carried    off  the 

ole. 

Bees  for  Sale. 
'arsons  in  want  of  prime  swarms  of  Bees,  or  Beard's 
ent  Hives,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard  of 
irlestown.  Purchasers  of  swarms  are  supplied  with 
ird's  Patent  Hives,  gratis,  for  their  own  family  uae 
The  prices  of  swarms  vary,  according  to  their 
ght  and  quality.  November  and  December  is  con- 
ired  the  best  time  for  removing  the  Bees  ;  they  can  be 
aged,  however,  at  any  time  previous.  All  orders, 
er  for  swarms,  or  for  the  Patent  Hives  only,  left  with 

fi.  Russell,  at  his  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market- 
et,  Boston,  will  be  faithfully  executed. 

tf  Sept.  10. 


JVcto  Work  on  Farriert/. 

.Tust  received  and  for  sale  at  (he  Se^d  Store  connected 
with  (he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Vetcrinarv  S'ir£;eon  ;  or,  Fari'ii^ry  fauirht  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  br^inor  a  trcadse  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  pa.se  ;  with  instructions  to  (he 
Shocin?-Smith.  Farrier,  and  Groom,  bow  to  acrniire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farrierv,  and  the  prevendon  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  bv  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  bealtb,  and  showing-  the  principles  on 
which  these  are  to  he  restored  wbeti  disordered.  Bv  .Tohn 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  country, 
bv  Thomas  M.  Smith.  Veterin^rv  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,25. 


Strawhcrry  Plants. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  .52  North  Market-street— direct  from 
the  Brighton  Nursery, 

A  large  vaiicty  of  Strawberry  Vines,  comprising  the 
I'inc  Apple,  Roscberry,  Bath  Scarlet,  Royal  Scarlet,  Mul- 
berry, Wood,  Chili,  &c,  at  $1  per  hundred.  Also  Wil- 
mot's  Superb,  Keens'  Imperial,  and  Keens'  Seedling,  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

Jf'anls  a  Place, 
.\  middle  aged  man  as  a  gardener.  Inquire  at  the  Farmer 
Omce.  3t  Sept.  2. 


Saxon  Sheep. 

On  Thursdav  the  2.1d  dav  of  Senfember,  at  llartrnrd,  (to 
nlose  n  concern)  will  he  snM  hv  Public  Auction,  an  entire 
flock  of  sunerior  full  Wooded  Saynn  Sheep  bred  with  care 
from  the  best  stock  imported  bv  Atepsrs  George  ^  Thos. 
S^c.r'fi  in  1825  and  '2fi  -,  consisting  of  14  Rams,  30  Ewes,  11 
Rnra  Lambs,  and  10  Ewe  T.amhs. 

AIfo.  the  well  known  full  blooded  Durham  Improved  Short 
Horned  Bull  WvE  Comet,  unquestionablv  the  best  Bn'l  in 
America.  W.  WOnnRRrDOF,. 

AusmstSO,  ir!"0.  HENRY  WATSON. 


Grass  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Stoin  connected  with  the  New 
Eniland  Farmer,  .52  North  M.irket  street, 

A  larere  assortment  of  Seeds  of  the  various  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  viz  : 

HERDS  GRASS  :    RED  TOP; 

ORCHARD   GRASS; 

TALL  MRADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS: 

LUGEnNE.  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    also 

WINTER  WHEAT,  from  Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT.  FLAX,  MILLET.  FIELD  PEASE, 
and  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 
SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America,  all  warranted 
of  the  first  quality,  and  at  the  customary  market  prices. 

Aug.  13. 


For   Sale, 

A  valuable  Farm  at  Lecbmere  Point;  consistmg  of  30 
acres — on  the  Craigie  road,  less  than  three  miles  from 
Boston.  With  a  good  two  story  house  and  bam  thereon — 
a  thriving  young  orchard  and  other  fruit  trees. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  inquire  of  Wm.  E. 
Payne,  No.  5  Court-street.         eptol  Auir.  27. 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 
For  sale,  4  Bull   Calves,   sired  by  the   celebrated  im- 
ported improved   Durham   short  horned  bull  Bolivar, 
which  stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.    No. 

1,  dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Coclebs  and  half  Galloway.    No. 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres, 
her  sire  Coelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No. 
4,  dam  Beauty,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
Calves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
lefT,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

tf.  July  9. 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY 

PRODUCE. 

FROMI      TO 

APPLES,  new, 

barrel. 

2  00     3  00 

ASHES,  pot,  first  sort,      - 
Pearl,  first  sort,  - 

ton. 

115  00  120  flO 

ti 

133  00  135  00 

BEANS,  while, 

hushcl. 

>J0 

BEEF,  nicss, 

barrel. 

■10  0( 

10  50 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

" 

8  St 

9  00 

Cargo,  No.  2, 

** 

6  50 

6  70 

BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  1,  new. 

Dound. 

It 

13 

CHEESE,  new  milk,       - 

'* 

e 

7 

Skimmed  milk. 

n 

£ 

5 

FLOUR,  Baltimore,  Howard-street,  - 

barrel. 

5  5C 

S  87 

Genesee,    - 

tt 

5  25 

5  62 

Rye,  best, 

It 

3  StJ 

3  75 

GRAIN,  Corn, 

bushel. 

.-if! 

68 

Rvc, 

65 

67 

Barley, 

« 

60 

65 

Oats, 

a 

32 

35 

HAV, 

cwt 

CO 

70 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new. 

11  50 

12  00 

HOPS,  let  quality. 

14  00 

15  OO 

LIME,                        .... 

70 

75 

PLAISTER  PARIS  rclallsal 

Ion. 

3  50 

3  50 

PORK,  clear, 

barrel. 

19  00 

20  00 

Navy,  mess. 

12  25 

12  50 

Cargo,  No.  1,                -        - 

ti 

12  00 

12  SO 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

busliel. 

2  00 

Orchard  Grass, 

it 

3  00 

Fowl  Bleadow,    - 

It 

400 

Red  Top  [northern.) 

" 

62 

75 

Lucerne,     -        .        ^        . 

33 

White  Honeysuckle  Clover, 

3S 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 

it 

9 

10 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  - 

n 

50 

62 

Mermo,  full  blood,  unwashed. 

II 

30 

.35 

Merino,  mixed  with  Sa.tony, 

II 

60 

65 

"    Mcriuo,  three  tburlhs  washed. 

(1 

47 

55 

Merino,half  blood, 

II 

45 

50 

MeriBo, quarter 

1' 

37 

42 

>ative,  washed, 

II 

45 

SO 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     - 

It 

52 

55 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 

U 

42 

47 

Pulled,     "    sjjimiing,  first  sort. 

" 

42 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRECTEn  EVERY  WEEK  BY  MR'  HAYWARD, 

(  Clerk  nf  Fmieuil-liall  Market.) 


BEEF,  best  pieces,    .... 

pound 

8 

10 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

8 

10 

whole  hogs, 

li 

6 

VEAL,                              -        ■        - 

it 

4 

8 

MUTTON 

ll 

4 

12 

POULTRY, 

11 

10 

14 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    - 

II 

11 

10 

Lump,  best, 

ll 

13 

20 

EGGS, 

11 

15 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail. 

bushel. 

85 

Indian,  retail. 

It 

75 

POTATOS.new       .... 

20 

30 

CIDER,  [according  to  quality ,] 

barrel. 

3  60 

4  00 

Brighton  Market — Monday,  Sept.  6, 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  M.arkot  this  day,  611  Beef  Cattle,  953  Stores,  5214 
Sheep,  and  1002  Swine.  The  Market  was  much  '  glutted' 
today  ;  more  than  100  Beef  Cattle,  more  than  one  half  the 
Stores,  about  1000  Sheep,  and  about  2  or  300  Swine,  re- 
mained unsold. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle — We  shall  quote  the  price  the 
same  as  last  week,  from  $3,50  a  $4,.50,  although  w» 
think  the  Market  something  lower;  we  noticed  some  de- 
cent Cattle  sold  for  a  trifle  over   $3. 

Stores — Sales  dull,  too  many  at  market  for  the  season,- 
although  there  were  many  buyers  who  probably  intend 
purchasing  tomorrow. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — From  $1,125  to  $1,75 ;  we  noticed 
one  lot  of  200  for  $1,25,  one  lot  of  80  for  $1,17,  one  lot 
for  $1,  several  lots  for  $1,33,  and  several  for  $1,50  ;  also 
lots  at  $1,624  and  $1,71. 

Swine. — One  lot  of  400,  mostly  old,  were  taken  at  44. 
a  4i  ;  at  retail  4  a  5  cents. 
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JNEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Sept.  10,  1830. 


MISCELLANIES 


In  Berkshire  county,   lately,  a  gentleman   ob- 
served a  very  corpulent  man  passing,  and  inquired 

who  it  was:  '  Why,  that  is  Mr ,  father  of 

the  town.'  '  Bless  me,'  said  the  inquirer,  '  and 
he  seems  just  ready  to  he  delivered  of  another 
town,' 


It  is  stated  that  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  an- 
nually brouglit  fiorn  Brunswick  and  Topsham  to 
Bath,  and  thence  sliipped  to  the  South.  A  large 
portion  of  it  goes  to  the  West  Indies. 


Death  bt  Lightmng. — On  the  18th  July  a  Mr 
McBane  was  instantly  killed   by    lightning    in  the 
vicinity   of    Fort  Covington,  N.   Y.  while    sittin 
near  a  window    with  one  of  his   children   in   his 
arms. 

Caution. — The  electric  fluid  in  passing  from 
the  clouds  to  the  earth,  or  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  generally  follows 
some  conducting  substance,  such  as  smoke,  the 
steatn  from  a  mow  of  new  made  hay,  metals, 
trees,  &c.  It  is  therefore  prudent  during  a  thun- 
der shower  to  keep  away  from  fire  places,  stove 
pipes,  trees,  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  the  like. 
The  best  remedy  for  a  person  struck  senseless  by 
lightning  is,  to  dash  the  body  plentifully  with  cold 
water.  Many  lives  have  been  suved  by  this  rem- 
edy, and  it  should  be  remembered  and  applied 
immediately — Vermont  Telegraph. 


HINTS    TO   PARENTS. 
'JUST  THIS  ONCE,'  OR,  THE   RULE    BROKEN. 

'  Just  this  once,'  says  the  fond  mother  to  her- 
self, as  she  allows  the  cake  or  sweet-meat  to  slip 
into  the  mouth  of  her  darling-,  in  despite  of  her 
rules  for  preserving  health.  It  is  but  a  crumb, 
and  how  unkind  to  refuse  the  friend  that  so  ten- 
derly offers  it;  and  then,  just  for  once,  it  can  do 
no  harm.  '  I  must  pacify  my  child  this  time,  at 
any  rate,' says  the  mother,  pressed  with  the  hurry 
of  business.     <I  may   grant    an    uuhallowed   in- 


of  private  life,  do  we  more  see  the  want  of  steady 
principle,  than  in  the  management  of  little  chil- 
dren, from  the  first  breath  they  draw.  In  some 
happy  exceptions,  there  is  a  native  firnmess  of 
temper  in  the  parent  ;  or  where  this  is  wanting 
it  is  sup[)lied  by  principles  dictated  by  conscience, 
and  accompanied  by  an  earnest  effort  after  such 
a  steady  adherence  to  their  principles,  as  will 
yield  to  no  earthly  feeling  or  solicitation. 

There  is  a  way  of  denying  the  wishes,  and  yet 
of  leaving  the  mind  of  the  child  in  a  pleasant 
slate  ;  and  it  may  be  learned  an<l  practised  by  all 
jiarents.  This  firmness  of  principle  does  not  in- 
volve a  constant  series  of  denials  towards  the 
child — for  it  soon  learns  what  to  expect  ;  and  no 
one  is  quicker  than  a  child,  to  understand  a  rule 
wherein  itself  is  concerned,  and  to  notice,  too, 
the  least  deviation  from  it.  These  occasional 
compliances  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  princi- 
ple ;  the  effect  on  the  parent  is  enfeebling  to  his 
own  character,  and  on  the  child,  to  foster  an  un- 
easy and  a  disobedient  temper,  to  subject  it  to  the 
dominion  of  passion,  and  to  lead  on  to  evil  con- 
sequences, more  numerous  than  the  power  of  hu- 
man intellect  can  compute.  La  Jeune  Mere. 
Vermont   Chronicle. 


dulgence,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  just  for  once. 

says  she  to  herself.     In  the  confusion,  sometimes,  j  e|^iia  wiirsoon'know\vha7  isVhat" and  b"e"fitle'd 


Management  of  Children- — In  reflecting  on 
the  subject,  1  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  management  of  children.  To  as- 
sist parents  in  this  desirable  object,  a  friend 
to  good  and  wholesome  government  would  wish 
a  space  of  the  Record,  sufficiently  large  to  give 
a  few  simple  rules,  which,  if  followed,  cannot  fail 
to  have  the  effect  suggested. 

If  one  parent  has  refused  a  child  a  plaything, 
sugar  plum,  or  anything  else,  let  the  other  be  sure 
to  interfere,  and  say, '  poor  thing  it  wants  it  and 
ought  to  be  gratified.' 

If  a  child  be  stubborn  and  wilful,  and  need  chas- 
tisement, and  one  parent  attempt  to  inflict  it,  let 
the  other  by  all  means  interfere,  with,  'Poor  thing, 
it  sha'nt  be  banged  to  death.'  In  short,  let  parents 
never  agree  in  what  is    best  to  be    done,  and   the 


occasioned  by  company,  where  the    mistress  does   fo,.  ,„any  things, 

not  preserve  her  calmness  and  self-possession,  her  ° 

disturbed   manner  necessarily   propagating   itself 

through  the  family,  down  to  the  youngest  child, — 

then,  is   an    urgent    case  ;  and   the  ciiild  must  be 

kept  quiet,  at  any  price,  'just  this  once,'  says  the 

yielding  mother. 

A  little  child  is  learning  to  go  to  bed  alone  ; 
the  point  is  nearly  gained,  but  something  occurs  to 
disturb  its  habits,  and  raise  a  sjiirit  of  rebellion. 
The  mother  perhaps  is  called  away  in  the  midst, 
and  she  directs  that  it  be  rocked  to  sleep  this  once  ; 
and  so  the  whole  work  is  undone  ;  aye  more  than 
undone. 

The  child  throws  down  its  hat  or  gloves  ;  the 
mother  finds  them,  and  does  not  exert  herself  to 
enforce  the  rule  that  should  send  them  to  their 
place  ;  '  it  is  no  matter  just  this  once  ;  another 
time  I  will  talk  loud  and  long.'  Sometimes 
the  child  (and  happy  it  i.«,  if  it  is  never  a 
young  lady)  is  suddenly  called  to  go  abroad  ;  and 
then  the  agitation,  hurry,  and  confusion,  because 
the  hat,  cloak,  or  gloves,  are  misplaced  !  They 
did  not  happen  to  be  put  in  place,  'pist  this  once:  I     .Mnecdote.-A  physician  not  far  from  Albany,  ha.l    an 

Kules  had  better  not  be  made,  if  there  is  not  |  "''' ^"P'"'^''''<'us  lady  for  a  patient.  He  applied  a  blister- 
firmness  enough  in  the  aiind  that  makes  them  to  !  1"^  P'^^'e""  °'>  'he  back  of  her  neck,  for  a  disorder  in  the 
resist  the  ieB<;t  tpinofntlnn  Tr.  .,«.,„  c  .1  '  j ''<^'»'-  Alter  taking  off  the  dressings  from  the  blister,  he 
resist  llie  least  temptation.     In  none  of  the  ways  I  threnr  them  carelessly  into  the  fire.    •  Why,  la,  doctor, 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street— A  few  dozen  bottles  o( 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  ofTensiire 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion  ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Keed.  This  valuable  article il 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Enf 
and  Farmer.— Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


If  a  child  offend,  either  by  breaking  a  plate  or 
in  any  other  way,  never  stop  to  reflect,  lest  the  tem- 
per should  cool ;  box  its  ears  with  a  smart  blow  ;  a 
powerful  thump  on  the  head  has  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence upon  the  faculties. 

If  a  child  beg  for  a  thing  which  has  been  two 
or  three  times  refused,  and  at  length  sets  to  crying, 
relent,  and  let  it  have  the  thing  cried  for,  by  all 
means,  it  will    learn  him   perseverance. 

As  your  daughters  grow  up,  let  them  run  from 
home  in  tlus  ev.jening,  without  knowing  with  whom 
or  where,  for  why  should  parents  be  too  particular  ! 
Tliis  indulgence  will  fit  thetn  for  several  things. 

Agood  deal  of  whipping  is  by  all  means  recom-    endofthe  year-bit  those' whopay"  within  sixtV  days  fromtin 
,„„„  1    ,    -  ,  i,-i  1         1        ,  J      1-    1      1  time  of  Fubscribmg,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  cenU. 

nended;it  makeschddren  hardy,  and  a  little  shame-        ^  No  paper  w,ll  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  Davme"t 
less,  and  generally  compels  them  to    lie  ;    but    this 
will  fit  them  for  the  biifletings  of  life. 

Follow  these  rules,  and  my  word  for  it,  children 
will  never  break  their  parent's  hearts  ;  for  parents 
who  have  hearts  to  be  broken  will  never  follow 
them. 


why  did  tliee  Ihrow  lliem  dressings  into  the  fire?  Die 
thee  not  know  that  it  would  cause  my  blister  to  dry  up 
and  make  it  very  sore  and  painful  ?  1  always  knew  th? 
it  would  ever  since  I  was  a  child  six  years  old,  and 
have  seen  il  tried  fihy  times  or  more.'  '  No  doubt  yoi 
liave,'  said  the  quicksiirhted  doctor;  '  but  has  thee  evei 
seen  it  have  this  effect  since  the  large  eclipse  of  the  sun 
the  daik  day  ?  Did  ihee  not  know  the  dark  had  destroy- 
ed this  evilf'  'Why  no,  doctor,  do  thee  say  so? 
'  Certainly  I  do.  Now  thee  Ml  see  if  thy  blister  don't  d( 
just  as  well  as  if  I  had  not  put  the  dressings  in  the  tire. 
'Well,  I  declare,' said  the  lady,  'I  am  glad  the  darl 
day  has  done  some  good,  for  sure  I  never  heard  before 
that  the  dark  day  ever  had  done  any  good  whatever.' 
The  blister  did  well,  and  the  lady  thought  the  doctoi 
truly  a  learned  man,  and  master  of  his  profession. — JV. 
V.  Medical  Inq. 


Items  for  Housekeepers. 
Potato  Cheese.— Sehct  good  wliiie  potato?,  boil 
them,  and  when  cold,  peel  and  reduce  them  to  a  pulp 
with  a  rasp  or  mortar;  fofive  pounds  ol  this  pulp,  add  a 
pint  of  sour  milk  and  the  requisite  portion  of  salt;  knead 
the  whole  well,  cover  it,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  season  ;  then  knead  it  afresh,  and 
place  the  cheeses  in  small  baskets,  where  they  will  part 
with  their superfluoufj  moisture;  dry  them  in  the  shade, 
and  place  them  in  layers  in  large  pots  or  kegs,  where 
they  may  remain  a  fortnight. 

Age  improves  their  quality,  and  they  possess  (lie  prop, 
eriy  of  never  engendering  worms.  If  kept  in  a  dry,  well 
closed  vessel,  they  may  be  preserved  for  many  years. 

When  a  decanter  .stopper  becomes  tight,  a  cloth  wet 
with  hot  water  applied  to  the  neck,  will  cause  the  glass 
to  expand,  so  that  the  stopper  may  be  easily  removed. 

Glass  vessels  may  be  cut  in  two,  by  tying  around  (hem 
at  the  place  you  wish  to  divide,  a  wors(ed  thread  dipped 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  setting  fire  to  (he 
thread. 

It  is  unnecessary  (o  tell  any  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  evil,  that  red  ants  are  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
The  following  method  of  destroying  (hem  seems  to  be 
too  simple  to  be  very  effective;  but  I  have  known  it  suc- 
ceed, when  a  house  had  been  infested  with  them  for 
years. 

These  insects  are  extravagantly  fond  of  shag-barks,  or 
American  walnuts:  fill  a  large  dish  with  these  nuts, 
cracked,  and  they  will  quit  every  thing  else,  to  cluster 
upon  it.  When  the  dish  is  well  covered,  remove  it  care- 
fully, and  brush  them  all  into  the  fire;  at  (he  same  (ime 
have  a  little  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  cup,  (o  sweep  in 
such  as  happen  (o  s(ray  froip  (he  dish;  and  (ouch  all  the 
cracks  and  crevice.s,  from  which  you  have  seen  them 
come  with  a  feather,  dipped  in  the  same  poison.  !n  ons 
week  if  this  be  repeated  (hey  will  all  be  gone.  By  no 
means  leave  (he  cup,  or  poisoned  fea(her  about  for  aa 
instant. 


0=  Subscribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  are  in- 
formed that  they  can  have  their  volumes  neatly  hall 
bound  and  le(tered  by  sending  (hem  (o  (his  office. 
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From  Iho  Elgin  Couiier,  published  io  Scotland, 


BSERVATIONS   ON  THE  MAKING,  CURING,  AND  CASH- 
ING   OF   BDTTER. 

A  number  ofcopies  of  tlie  subjoined  liavinorbeeii 
tely  printed  in  unotlier  form  at  the  Courier  office 
rone  of  our  country  gentlemen,  we  think  we  can- 
)t  do  a  more  acceptable  service  to  our  agricultural 
lends  than  to  insert  it  in  this  place.  It  was  drawn 
by  order  of  the  .Agricultural  Association,  as  the 
suit  of  inquiries  into  the  practice  adopted  In  Irc- 
ndin  the  making  of  butter,  and  of  the  experience 
'  some  extensive  curers  in  the  eoiuity  of  Aber- 
len.— £i. 

1st.  The  milk  house  or  dairy  should  have  no 
ternal  communication  with  any  other  buildini». 
must  be  kept  free  from  smoke,  well  aired,  and  no 
tetoes,  fish,  onions,  cheese,  or  anything  likely  to 
part  a  strong  or  had  smell,  should  be  kept  therein. 
short,  nothing  but  the  dairy  utensils,  which  must 
kept  sweet  and  clean. 

2d.  The  milk  when  brought  in  from  the  covs 
gould  be  strained  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  orstrii- 
•  r,  and,  when  cool,  put  into  sweet  well  seasontd 
flien  cogs,  keller.s,  or  milk-pans — the  latter  to  be 
Jjfencd.  A  tin  skimmer,  with  holes  in  it,  is  tie 
tit  for  taking  off  the  cream,  which  shoiid 
B.vays  be  churned  while  the  cream  is  fresh. 
3d.  The  churns  whether  pump  or  barrel,  should 

b  made  of  the  best  well  seasoned  white  oak 

a  1,  as  cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance,  great 
l3ntion  should  be  paid  to  the  washing,  dryin" 
ul  airing  ofthe  churns  immediately  after  use.other- 
lue  they  are  sure  to  contract  a  sour  and  unwhole- 
Nie  smell,  which  must  injure  the  quality  of  the 
Itter. 

kh.  The  Gutter  immediately  afler  being  charned, 
lluld  be  thrown  into  fresh  spring  water  where  it 
li  uld  remain  for  one  hour  at  least,  that  it  may 
[\\y  firm;  and,  at  the  end  ofthe  third  or  fourth 
»ihing,  some  fine  salt  should  be  put  into  the. 
»er,  which  will  raise  the  color  of  the  butter,  and 
iige  away  any  milk  that  remains  among  it.  Be- 
0:  salting  it  is  very  essential  that  no  milk  or  wa- 
ebe  left,  otherwise  a  strong  smell  and  unpleasant 
13  will  be  the  certain  consequence. 

ill.  The  Butter  thus  prepared  should  be  imwe- ' 

itit/  sailed.  The  proportions  of  salt  may  be  from 

t  and  one  fourth  to  one  and  one  half  ounce  of 

(tch   Salt  for  the  pound  of  Butter — or,  for  the 

e  stoved   Rock  or   Bay  Salt  one  ounce  for  the 

nd.     But  when  Butter  is  not  intended  to  be 

t  through  the  winter  and  spring,  or  for  any  long 

od,  the  quantities  of  Salt  above  recommended 

be  somewhat  reduced,  the  curer  exercising 

3wn  judgment  in  doing  so. 

'.  B.  In  Ireland,  the  use  of  salt  and  saltpetre  is 

immended,   in    proportions   of  one   ounce    of 

ed  Rock  or  Bay  Salt,  and  one  fifth  of  an  ounce 

sltpetre  to  the  Aberdeen  pou.nd. 

ih.     It  is  a  very  injurious  practice  to  keep  a 

ing  of  Butter  uncured  to  the  next  churning, 

he  purpose  of  mixing  the  two  together.     This 

e  invariably  injures  the  flavor  of  the  whole, 

renders  it  of  too  soft  a  quality  ever  aftewards 

3t  firm — This  applies  to  curers  who  are  the 

ucers  of  the  Butter— but  as  the  greatest  quan- 

of  butter  in  this  country  is  collected  and  cured 

I  serchants  they  are  particularly  cautioned  against 


the  practice  of  throwing  the  fresh  Butter  together, 
and  retaining  it  in  that  state  for  days  until  they  have' 
collected  what  they  consider  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  commence  curing— the  Butter  treated  in  that 
manner  is  invariably  found  inferior  to  what  is  salt- 
ed afitr  churning.  Should,  however,  there  not 
be  a  sifficient  quantity  collected  in  one  day  to  fill  a 
packaje  when  cured,  the  quality  ofthe  butter  may 
in  greit  measure  be  preserved  by  giving  it  a  par- 
tial salting  and  covering  it  over  with  a  clean  linen 
cloth  lipped  in  pickle,  and  placing  it  in  a  cool  sit- 
uation. Country  Dealers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sendiig  carts  through  the  Districts  where  they  re- 
side, 10  collect  the  Butter  should  endeavor  to  ar- 
range it  so  between  themselves  and  the  makers 
of  the  Butter,  that  it  is  churned  upon  the  dav  it  is 
called  for. 

7tli.  When  the  butter  is  cured,  it  should  be 
tramped  firm  into  the  firkin  with  a  round,  wooden 
tramp-stick,  of  sufficient  weight  and  thickness. 
The  firkin  shoidd  be  filled  up  to    the  crose,   and 

then  covered  over  with  a  little  of  the  purest  salt 

suflicient  room  merely  left  for  the  head  of  the 
cask,  and  must  be  well  secured,  to  exclude 
air,  and  to  prevent  the  pickle  from  getting  out. 

Sth.  The  Liverpool  stoved  Salt,  or  Portugal  St 
Ubcs,  or  Bay  Salt,  is  from  strength  and  quality, 
always  to  be  preferred.  All  Salt  must  be  kept 
quite  dry,  and  at  a  distance  from  fire,  to  prevent 
the  first  imbibing  the  smell  of  the  smoke.  If 
Kept  in  a  cask,  a  little  unslacked  lime  placed  un- 
der it  will  prevent  it  from  drawing  moisture  from 
the  grornd. 

9th.  The  mixing  of  the  salt  with  the  Butter 
should  be  done  in  wooden  dishes,  after  the  water 
and  milk  are  completely  expelled,  and  no  time 
should  tteii  be  lost  in  tramping  it  into  the  firkin 
which  wll  make  it  draw  even  and  firm. 

10.  Tie  milk  of  new  calved  cows  should  never 
be  set  fcr  Butter  until  at  least  4  days  after  calving, 
as  a  smtll  quantity  of  beast-milk  Butter  will  injure 
a  whoh  firkin.  The  practice  of  scalding  cream 
in  cold  weather  should  also  be  avoided,  as  cream 
thus  tmated  will  never  make  good  Butter. 

11.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  steep  the 
firkin  in  boggy  or  unwholesome  water.  Nothing 
but  th«  purest  spring  or  clear  running  water  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose— and  the  firkins  should 
be  rendered  perfectly  dry  inside  after  being  steep- 
ed, either  by  long  drip|)ing,  or  being  rubbed  by  a 
siaooth  towel.  Old  Butter  should  never  be  mixed 
vith  new — and  the  lining  of  the  casks  with'in- 
fnior  sorts,  or  Grease  Butter,  is  a  practice  which  i 
csnnot  be  too  much  reprobated. 

12.  The  casks  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best' 
ak  or  ash,  (the  former  to  be  preferred,)  and  the 
hrgest  size  should  not  exceed  84  lbs.  gross,  that 
teing  the  size  used  in  Ireland,  and  most  conveii- 
ifnt  and  saleable  in  the  London  .market.  The 
casks  should  be  tight  and  well  hooped.  Beech, 
[Jane,  ash,  &c,  should  never  be  used,  as  that  qual- 
iiy  of  wood  is  more  apt  to  absorb  the  pickle,  and, 
iaclependent  of  the  injury  thereby  occasioned  to 
tie  butter,  it  will  often  lead  to  dispute  about  the 
tire. 

-  To  render  these  observations  more  complete,  it 
night  be  thought  necessary  to  point  out  the  in- 
iirious,  and  even  nefarious  practices,  which  more] 


or  less  prevail  in  the  making  of  Butter  throughout 
the  country— but  as  a  perseverance  in  such  prar 
tices  must  ultimately  hav«  the  effect  of  entirely 
destroying  this  profitable  branch  of  agriculluraj, 
mdustry,  it  is  hoped  the  makers  of  Butter  will  see 
It  to  be  their  own  interest  to  produce  nothing  but 
Butter  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  these  mal-iirac- 
tices,  which  are  perfectly  known,  will  be  discon- 
tinued. The  dealers  in  the  country  have  it  in 
their  power  to  put  a  check  to  them— and  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  do  so,  by  refusing  to  purchase 
Horn  those  who  adopt  any  artificial  means  to  has- 
ten the  making  of  the  butter,  or  to  increase  the 
quantity,  while  the  quality  is  thereby  deteriorated 


SMALL  FARMS-COLLECTING  MANURES. 

The  great  principles  of  agriculture  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  two  points:  keep  small  farms  and 
manage  them  well.  What  constitutes  a  small  farm, 
or  in  what  consists  good  management,  are  subl 
jects  deeply  affecting  the  best  interests  of  society 
and  have  engaged  volumes  of  the  most  philanthro- 
pic writings.  The  pages  of  a  work,  limited  in 
size  and  devoted  to  various  purposes,  can  aflford 
but  a  short  review  of  a  subject  so  comprehen- 
sively useful,  yet,  by  entering  directly  into  real 
matiei  and  avoiding  the  prolixity  of  books,  much 
instruction  and  benefit  may  be  obtained  at  an  ex- 
pense of  money  and  time  comparatively  small 

An  anxiety  to  grow  rich  has  done  more  injury 
and  produced  ,„oio  (Us-ippointment  to  farmers 
than  to  any  other  class  of  fortune  hunters :  the 
merchant,  who  not  only  risks  his  entire  capital, 
but  also  his  utmost  credit  on  a  single  voyage,  may 
succeed  even  beyond  his  calculation,  and  may  at 
■  once,  increase  his  fortune  and  enlarge  his  credit- 
the  mechanic,  who  risks  all  on  a  sing'.e  project 
may  succeed  to  riches  and  its  comforts  ;  but  the' 
farmer,  who  enlarges  his  fields  beyond  his  bo.tual 
means  of  cultivating  them  never  succeeds  in  W 
design.  •• 

Land  badly  tilled  and  badly  fenced,  produces  a 
small   crop,    which    not    unfrequently  becomes  ^ 
prey  to  the  inroads  of  cattle,  or  suffers  for   want 
of  hands  to  secure  it  in  harvest ;  yet   such  must 
be  the  fate  of  large  farms,  that  is,  farms   exceed- 
ing the  disposable  means  of  the  proprietor.     No 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the 
proper  size  of  a  farm,  as  it  must  be  regulated  by 
a  whole  view  of  the  farmer's  means,  family,  &c.  ; 
but  in  choosing  a  farm,  it   would    be  a  prudent 
I  maxim  to  prefer  one  even  appaientiy  too  small,  to 
one  that  might  prove  too  large  ;  and  perhaps  the 
I  generality    of  farmers,    who  look   merely   to   the 
support  of  a  family,    might  do     well   to   confin^ 
their  industry,  in  the  first  instance  to  fifty  acres  of 
land,    exclusive   of  the    necessary    proportion   of 
woodland.     The  result  would  prove  so  decisively 
the  superior  advantages  of  small   farms,   as  more 
than  probably  to  induce   the  farmer  to  continue 
his  industry  on  a  scale,  which  would  yield  so  much 
in  point  of  crops,  save  .so  much    labor,  render^ 
frequent  view  of  the  entire  farm,  and  the  collect- 
■ng  of  the  produce    to  the   barn   so  convenient. 
But,'  says  the  farmer,  who  has  six  or  eight  chil- 
dren, '  fifty  acres  will  not  suflice   to  support  my 
family.'     It  may  be  replied,  and  with  more  truth, 
'no,  nor  one  hundred  acres,'  because  pfthe  un- 
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deniable  fact,  that  one  luindred  acres  badly  tilled 
will  produce  less  than  fifty  acres  well  managed, 
and  that  the  labor  necessary  to  the  good  tiUage 
and  management  of  the  small  farm,  will  not  be 
sufficient  even  for  the  slovenly  management  of 
the  large  one. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  how  a  large  farm 
may  be  ruined,  in  the  case  of  a  proprietor  wliose 
capital  is  small  ;  every  jiractical  farmer  can  ex- 
plain, and  the  most  superficial  view  of  hundreds 
of  such  farms,  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  will  at 
once  convince  the  doubtful.  It  only  remains  to 
see  how  the  farmer  and  his  family  can  be  support 
ed  on  a  farm  of  fifty  acres. 

The  skilful  farmer  will  keep  his  lands  in  a  state 
of  constant  productiveness ;  the  most  injudicious 
management  or  the  most  apparent  neglect  can 
alone  cause  land  to  remain  for  years  or  even  for  a 
season  without  contributing  to  the  farmer's  susten- 
ance ;  this  state,  however,  seldom  fails  to  attend 
lar-e  farms.  A  rotation  of  crops  and  a  supply 
of  manure  will  secure  this  constant  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness. Every  farmer  is  a  sufficient  judge 
of  the  managing  a  rotation  of  crops,  and,  in  some 
measure,  acts  on  that  principle  ;  but  the  mind  and 
labor  are  so  divided  in  the  care  of  large  farms, 
that  neither  can  be  brought  to  act  with  sufficient 
judgment  or  effect.  A  proper  disposition  of  cat- 
tle, added  to  a  judicious  collecting  of  manure,  will 
always  produce  the  means  of  enriching  and  in- 
Ti<^oratincr  the  soil,  nor  can  there  ever  appear  any 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure  for  evei^ 
purpose  of  the  farm. 

The   collecting  of  compost,   or  manure,    being 
indispensable  to    the  farmer,  it  s^iali    be  here  first 
attended  to.     Compost  is  to   be  considered,   both 
as  to  its  quantity  and   its   quality.     The   quantity 
may  be  increased  by  mixing  clay,  or  other  nnfor- 
mented  matter  witli   the  manure  ;  the  entire  mass 
will  partake  of  the  salt?,  and  all  ferment  together. 
The  quality,  which    seems  of  more    importance 
than  the  (jaantity,  may  be  improved  by  choosing  a 
proper  «te  for  the    manure   heap.     It   should  not 
be  made  in  a  hole,  because   the   rain    water    will 
soon  fill  the    hole  and    chill   the   manure  ;  which 
should,  in  order  to  fermentation,  preserve  a  con- 
siderable heat :  it   should  not  be  made  on  a  hill 
because  its  juices  will  run  from  it :  it  should  not 
be  exposed  to    rain,   because    tlje    water   passing 
through  it  will  cany  away  its  most  valuable   part; 
nor  should  it   be  entirely    excluded  from    the    air 
which  is  essentially  useful  to  it.     With  these  gen- 
eral observations    in   view,   the  farmer   will  easily 
contrive  a  proper  plan  for   collecting  a  sufficiency 
of  rich    compost  for    all  the    uses    of  his    farm, 
which,  thus  plentifully  supplied,  will  never  degen- 
erate   into  a  barren    waste.     The    manure    heap 
should  be   placed   near  the  farm  yard,  so  that  the 
rotten  straw,   bedding   of  the    cattle,  &c,   may  be 
easily    removed  to   it  ;  a  sewer   or  gutter    should 
also  "be  contrived  to  carry    off  the  urine  from    the 
cattle's  stalls  to  a  reservoir  near  the   manure  ;  and 
finally,  it  should   be    collected    on  a  flat   spot    of 
ground,  so  hard   as    to  he,  if  possible,  impoivious 
lo  the  juices,  which  would  otherwise  sink  into  the 
earth  and  be  totally  lost — jV.  Y.  Farmer. 


In   2d    column, 


32d  line,  for  '  1820'   read  1829 
42d  line,  for  'your'  read  our. 

Having  been  absent    from  home  and  much  en- 


water  grape,  and  four  pots  with  branches  of  tho 
peach,  plum,  apple  and  quince,  literally  loaded 
with  their  natural  fruit,  and  decorated  with  roses 


Hivino-  been  absent    Irom  liome  ana  mucn  eu-    ""■"   ■■■-■•  •—  — ->  ,      .,  <-■•■. 

ga'cdlniid  lot  ftlTy  peruse  Mr  Lowell's  leUer  of  and  other  flowers  by  the  hands  of  t-o  fair  visiters 
imn  St  V  until  this  day  :  I  am  consequently  un-  The  ,,lums,  particularly,  excited  admiration.  They 
lb  eTo  t-eply  ere  o  in  time  for  your  next  paper,  comprised  about  thirty  varieties,  all  of  grea  ex- 
able  to  lepiyineieio  lu  imi  }  „^ii„npp   mnnv  of  which  are  natives  of,  and  almoBi 


but  shall  in  the  one  next  after. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Lin.  Dot.  Gnrdrnl,  N.  Y.,  ( 
Sept.  11,1830.      i 

ALBANY  HORTICULTURAL  FESTIV.M,. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Albany  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  at  Albany,  on  Tutsday 
the  7th  inst.  in  the  spacious  hall  and  ante  rooms 
of  the  Acadamy  and  Institute.  Notwilhstaiiiling 
the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  it  wis  in 
all  respects  an  elegant  and  rational  festival.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  at  12  in  one  oT  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  by  Doct.  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 


cellence,  many  of  which  are  natives  of,  and  ahnoel 
peculiar  to,  our  city  and  neighborhood  ;  and  others 
of  them  seem  to  have  found  with  us  their  favor- 
ite  home.  Among  the  former,  we  enumerate  the 
prune  and  Bleecker's  gage,  two  seedlings  grown 
from  seeds  which  came  from  Germany,  the  Schuy- 
ler gage,  Chancellor  gage,  and  the  Jefferson  and 
Eleanor  plums,  the  two  latter  known  to  be  seed- 
lings ;  beside  a  large  seedling  blue  gage.  We 
also  noticed  a  dish  of  green  gages,  every  one  of 
which  grew  double,  labelled  with  the  name  of 
D.  B.  Slingerland. 

We  have  not  room  for  an  enumeration  of  the 
difterent  sorts  and  baskets  of  fruit.  There  appears 
to  have  been  nodiffering.  A  branch  of  filberts  was 


a  copy  of  which  we  have  received,  and  shall  ere  g^,,;,,;^^^!  ^^.^^  (be  garden  of  Charles  E.  Dudley. 
long  present  to  the  readers  of  the  New  England  Lj,|^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  perfectly  ripe,  are  very  fine,  su- 
Farmer.  The  following  account  of  the  exhihi- 1^  .'^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^^^^j.^^^^,  .j,,^,  ^j,g  j,.geg  p^n  be  easily 
tion,  &c,  we  have  abstracted  from  the  Albany  .^  gjed.  They  are  ornamental  and  appropri- 
Argus.  ,    ate  for  hedges. 

The  decorations   of  the    hall  were   chaste  and  .    .j. 


splendid.     This  room  is  80  feet  long,  40  broad, 
and  20  high,  and   ornamented  by   twenty  Corin- 
thian columns,  four  upon  each  angle,  exclusive  of 
four  at  the  corners.     The  whole  room  was  encir- 
cled with  appropriate  festoons,  fastened  at  the  top 
of  each  shaft,  and  decorated  at  these  points  with 
twenty  large  bouquets  of  the  richest  flowers,  two 
and  three   feet  in  height,  and  (lartially  concealing 
the  capitals.     Brilliant   bunches  of  flowers   were 
also  displayed   over  the  different   entrances,  and 
upon  the   mantles.     A  large   and  beautiful   str.r, 
composed  of  the  double   helianthus,  dimnishing 
to  points  from  a  six  inch  centre,  and  the  ntervals 
filled  with  paintings  of  fruits,  was  consiiiruous  op- 
posite the  principal  door.     The  upper  cid  of  the 
hall    exhibited  a  bouquet  of  uncommon  size  and 
singular  beauty,  eight  feet  high  and  six  feit  broad, 
n  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  surmounted  by  a  splen- 
did floral  eagle,  jieering  amid  the  draper;  of  the 
festoons;  the  whole  displaying  some  thoustnds  of 
flowers,  and  of  almost  every  hue  and  color  that  is 
pencilled  by  the  prolific  hand  of  nature,  stulding 
and  encircling  clusters  of  grapes  passing  in  i  con- 
tinuous  vine   through  the   centre  and  in   prallel 
shoots  from  each  side.     A  large  sheet  of  paintings 
of  fruit,  in  colors,  by  a  youth,  appeared  as  a  pe- 
destal.    Above,  and    near  the  ceiling,  wen  the 
.nitials  of  the  society,  in  large  letters  compoMd  of 
the  richest  flowers,  surrounded  by  an  oval  of  ever- 
green, interwoven    with  roses,   &c. — Such    wei-e 
among  the  floral   decorations  of  the   hall,  which 


\t  half  past  3  P,  M,  about  one  hundred  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  at  Cruttendin's.  .lesse  Buel, 
E.-q.  presided,  assisted  by  three  Vice  Presidents 
anl  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
inmts.  Gov.  Throop,  and  several  gentlemen, 
vv<re  among  the  guests.  After  the  cloth  was  re- 
imved,  several  toasts  were  drank;  we  have  room 
but  for  few  of  them. 

By  J.  Buel,  Esq.  President.  The  Garden— 
Created  for  the  felicity  of  man  :  a  Paradise  still 
to  those  who  know  how  to  estimate  its  treasures} 
and  appreciate  its  charms. 

By  E.  C.  Delavan,  Esq.  2d  Vice  President. 
Horh'cuHitrc— May  a  taste  for  its  pursuits  extend, 
until  all  our  waste  i>laces  shall  bud  and  blossom, 
and  produce  an  hundred   fold. 

By  Isaac  Denniston,  Esq.  3d  Vice  President. 
77,6  memory  of  De  Will  Clinton— The  friend  o\ 
Horticultural  institutions— his  genius  shed  a  lustrt 
over  our  pursuits. 

By  Dr  P.  Wendell.  James  .l/eose— Distin- 
guished as  well  for  his  literature  and  science,  as 
for  his  ardent  /.cal  in  the  promotion  of  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  knowledge. 

By  John  T.   Norton,  Esq.     The    Garden— An 

apt  emblem  of  the  heart  of  man  :  if  neglected,  il 

runs  to  waste  and  ruin;  but  if  well  cultivated  and 

improved,  its  usefulness  is  unbounded,  its  source* 

of  delight  inexhaustible. 

Bv  Rev  D    Brown.      Our   knglhened  caialoguf 
•'      .  „        „  -.1      1 )    „„:,!  .« 


„„.„..5  ..,-  --  ,  \ofhl(ssins;s — 'Comfort    me  with   apples,'  said  a| 

were  arranged  under  the  general  superintendencej  _^^^.^^^g^^^g       ,,,^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ,j,Q,.g  jeUcious  fruiti 
of  Mr  Wilson,  of  the  Albany  Nursery,  assisted  by  "  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j.^^.^ 

other  professiona  gardeners      \>«'^'-S^  '•«7"^%,,2d;„/ rf   ,be     London     H,      S,-Therud. 
was  designed  and  executed  by   Mr  Matthew  Mm-  I'lesiaeui 


FOB  TUB  NEW  FNGLAND    FARMER. 

ERRATA, 

Mr  Eessenden — I  must  beg  of  you  to  make 
the  following  corrections  in  my  communication 
inserted  in  your  paper  of  3d  inst.    In  first  column, 


phy,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Delavan,  Esq 

Nor  were  the  contributions  of  Pomona  less 
splendid  and  interesting  than  those  of  her  fair 
sister.  The  centre  table,  extending  through  the 
hall,  was  appropriated  to  these,  and  exhibited  a 
rich  disiday  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, melons,  &c,  while  at  the  lower  end  of  tie 
hall,  some  huudreils  of  ladies  and  other  visiteis 
were  regaled  with  these  rich  delicacies  of  the 
garden.  In  the  centre  of  the  fruit  tables  were 
two   pots  with  vines  growing  in  each,   and   each 


northern  blasts  have  not  withered  a  fair  leaf  of 
his  fame. 

Sent  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts llorticultural  Society. 

The  State  of  JVeiv  lorJ.— Distinguished  for  iB 
raiiid  advancement  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
rural  economy,  and  internal  improvements,  as  foi 
the  intellectual  attainments,  enterprising  spirit  and 
elevated  patriotism  of  its  citizens. 

The  annual  election  was  held  in  the  course  of 
the    day,    and    the    following   gentlemen  chose» 


two   pots  with  vines  growing  in  eacn,   ana   eacn  iiie    uay,    inu    "n;    ■"•■" &    b 

bearing  from  eight  to  ten   branches  of  the   sweet  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
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Jesse  Buel,  President. 

Alfred  Conkling,  1st  Vice  President. 

Edward  C.  Delava.n,  2d   Vice  President. 

Isaac  De.n.nisto.n,  3d  Vice  President. 

Douw  B.  Sli.ngerland,  Treasurer. 

James  G.  Tract,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

R.  M.  Meigs,  Recording  Sec'y. 
All  the  proceedings  were  gratifying  in  a  liigh 
degree.  Tlie  festival  and  its  results— the  rich 
nd  various  fruits  and  vegetables — the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  improvement  among  us — and  par- 
ticularly the  series  of  eloquent  and  interesting 
annual  addresses — are  renewed  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  the  society.  Surely  our  citizens  will 
feel  a  direct  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  what 
contributes  so  amply  to  the  necessaries  and  deli- 
cacies of  their  tables,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
oue  of  the  noblest  employments  of  mankind. 

From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

PACKING  FRUIT  TREES  FOR  EXPORTA- 
TION. 

Sir — The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr 
Prince  of  New  York,  in  packing  fruit  trees,  and 
hich  I  can  recommend,  from  experience,  to  your 
readers: — As  soon  as  the  tree  is  taken  out  of  the 
Erroiind,  the  roots  are  dipped  in  a  thick  mixture 
of  earth  and  water.  The  roots  are  then  tied  in 
■jundles,  and  dipped  in  all  at  once,  and  a  mat  is 
apped  over  them,  to  keep  the  earth  round  them 
iogether.  They  are  afterwards  placed  in  a  box, 
ind  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  across  the  bo.x,  »ver 
he  top  part  of  the  roots,  to  prevent  them  from 
noving,  as  the  branches  are  not  lapped  up  at  all. 
I  have  had  trees  packed  in  this  manner,  which 
lave  remained  in  the  above  condition  four  months; 
ind,  when  unpacked,  the  roots  were  throwing 
)ut  new  fibres.  This  occurred  last  spring  ;  and, 
ilthough  the  season  was  so  unfavorable,  the  trees 
nade  exceedingly  fine  strong  shoots.  The  plan 
idopted  by  Messrs  Buel  &  Wilson,  of  the  Al- 
)any  nursery,  in  packing  their  fruit  trees,  is  as 
bllows  : — They  dip  the  roots  well  in  a'  mixture 
)f  earth  and  water;  but  instead  of  lapping  the 
oots  in  a  mat,  they  lay  them  in  the  end  of  the  box, 
ind  fill  in  between  them  with  wet  moss  ;  so  that 
he  lid  of  the  box  presses  against  the  moss,  and 
hus  prevents  the  roots  from  being  shaken.  I, 
lowever,  consider  the  plan  of  lapping  the  roots 
n  a  mat  superior  to  that  of  filling  in  with  wet 
noss,  because  a  dampness  proceeds  from  the  mo5S, 
rliich  produces  a  mildew  on  the  branches  of  the 
lecs  so  packed.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
rees  that  I  have  received  packed  in  this  way  ; 
>ut,  after  they  had  been  unpacked  for  a  short 
lime,  the  mildew  disappeared.  The  trees  which  1 
eceived  this  season,  from  Messrs  Buel  &  Wil- 
lon,  are  : — 

[Here  follows  the  list  of  the  trees.  IMr  Saul 
ipeaks  under  another  date,  of  these  trees,  as  hav- 
tta  arrived  in  better  order  than  any  he  had 
jrer  known  imported.        Editor  JV.  York  Farmer.] 

Lancaster,  June  15,  1830.  M.  SAUL. 

Fruit  Trees  [Pears  and  Apples]  were  taken  out 
o  Madras,  in  1793,  by  Mr  Main,  in  a  box  of  damp 
noss ;  the  moss  was  damp  when  the  trees  were 
lacked,  not  touched  by  the  way,  and,  after  a 
'oyage  of  three  months,  was  found  dry,  but  tlie 
rees  alive.  Some  gooseberries  and  currants, 
fvhich  were  packed  with  them,  were  dead.  Tlie 
ressel  sailed  from  London  on  Jan.  1,  and  arrived 
lie  beginning  of  April.  Tho  trees  came  from 
Mexri  Loddige*. 


From  tho  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Extract  of  a  letlor  from  Honry  t*oiriiio,  Fnq.  Consul,  &c.  dated 
.«iiii  Junn  Batista  dc  Tabiisco,  Moiicu,  I'urinoily  Villa  Hutnioau,  July 
<J0,  It»n,  to  iiiiiiiuel  L.  Mitcliill. 

Dees  without  Stings. — '  I  send  you  by  Capt. 
Powers,  of  the  schooner  Washington,  a  hive  of 
stingless  bees,  of  which  you  may  dispose  as  you 
may  think  proper. 

'  As  fibrous  plants  are  my  favorites,  my  prin- 
cipal motive  for  coming  from  Campeacliy  to  Ta- 
basco, was  to  obtain  intelligence  concerning  that 
variety  of  the  Agave  Americana,  which  produces 
the  very  long  fibres  called  Pita.  Other  plants  of 
this  district,  such  as  Vanilla,  Sarsaparilla,  and  oth- 
ers, will  engage  my  attention.  Among  other 
specimens  sent  from  Catnpeachy  to  New  Orleans, 
is  the  Dolichos  Priiriens  or  Cow-itch. 

Tho  Bees  have  arrived  in  a  lively  condition, 
and  although  they  were  receive!  only  yesterilay 
aflernoon,  (Sept.  1st,)  are  now  making  their  ex- 
cursions to  and  from  their  habitation  with  great 
vivacity.  Their  dwelling  place  is  a  hollow  log, 
part  of  a  naturally  excavated  tree,  in  which 
these  little  creatures  delight  to  live.  The  little 
swarm,  after  having  been  released  from  its  im- 
prisonment, came  forth,  and  the  members  visited 
the  flowers  of  the  contiguous  garden. — It  was 
observed,  as  proof  of  their  neat  economy,  that 
after  having  been  immured  during  the  voyage, 
the  notable  insects  came  forth  loaded  with  the  re- 
mains of  their  deceased  associates,  or  with  some 
excrementitous  or  foul  matter.  They  thus  seem- 
ed intent  on  cleaning  their  house. 

A  hole  in  the  side  of  the  log,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  iliameter,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  the  entrance  as  a  common  hive. 

They  are  not  so  large  as  the  common  honey 
bee  ;  but  they  have  a  neat  aspect  for  an  insect.  As 
they  are  such  harmless  little  creatures,  it  would 
please  me  very  much  to  get  a  swarm  of  them. 
But  I  fear  the  number  is  so  reduced  that  it  will 
require  an  apiary-man  of  more  skill  than  I  possess, 
to  take  the  best  care  and  make  the  most  of  them. 
I  wish  such  a  person  would  present  himself,  and 
take  the  colony  under  his  protection.  Something 
novel  and  curious,  at  any  rate — perhaps  something 
useful,  might  arise  from  it. 

An  entomological  description  is  desirable,  but 
this  must  be  postponed,  on  account  of  its  nicety  and 
difficulty,  until  a  future  day. 


TEMPORAL  INSTRUCTION  BY  CLERGY- 
MEN, 

If  Clergymen,  in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties, 
would  attend  a  little  more  to  the  things  of  the  body, 
and  instruct  their  hearers  in  matters  of  natural 
science  and  political  economy,  as  Dr  Chalmers 
does  and  proposes  to  others,  they  would  do  them 
much  real  service.  By  having  their  attention  ex- 
clusively directed  to  a  world  to  come,  they  are 
diverted  from  their  temporal  miseries  here,  and 
taught  to  linger  on  in  suffering,  as  if  it  were  a 
condition  of  their  existence,  and  a  sort  of  penance 
to  insure  future  happiness,  instead  of  exerting 
themselves  to  improve  their  worldly  circumstances. 

[We  fully  agree  with  Mr  Loudon,  that  the 
usefulness  of  Clergymen  might  be  greatly  extend- 
ed by  considering  the  works  of  nature  as  well  as 
the  Bible,  to  be  a  revelation.] — A".  Y.  Fanner. 


Average  Price  of   Vegetables  sold  at  Washington 
Market,  Sfew  York,  for  August,  1830. 
Potatces,  from  25  to  44  cts.  per  bushel.     Bv^h 
Beans,  from   37J  to   75    cte.    per  bushel.     Lima 


Beans,  from  75  cts  to  1,00.  Sweet  Potatoes,  1,00. 
Cabbages,  from  37^  to  75  cts.  yvr  do/..  Beets, 
from  2  to  4  cts.  per  bunch.  Carrots,  from  2  to  3 
cts.  per  bunch  of  7.  Parsnips,  4  cts.  per  buneh 
of  6.  Turnips,  37J  cts.  per  bushel.  Leeks,  6 
cts.  per  bunch  of  12.  Celery,  from  6  to  8  cts. 
per  bunch.  Cucumbers,  from  12J  to  37^  cts.  per 
liundreil.  Lettuce,  from  15J  to  183  cts.  per  iloz. 
Succory,  from  12i  to  18|  cts.  (ler  doz.  Tomatoes, 
from  6^  to  12^  cts.  per  half  peck.  Egg  Plant, 
from  2  to  4  cts.  per  |)iece.  Corn,  25  for  12j  cts. 
Okra,  12i  to  25  cts.  per  hundred.  Sorrel,  6 J  cti 
per  half  peck.  Waier-crcis,  12j  cts.  per  half  peck. 
Salsify,  from  6  to  8  cts  ])er  bunch  of  12.  Onions, 
from  50  to  62J  cts.  bushel.  Peppers,  from  12J  to 
25  cts  per  hundred.  Parsley,  3  cts.  per  bunch. 
Herbs,  of  all  kinds,  from  12  to  18  bunches  for 
12  1-2  cts.  Apples,  from  25  to  1,00  per  bushel. 
Pears,  from  37  1-2  to  75.  Peaches,  from  50  cts.  to 
3,00.  Plums,  from  50  cts.  to  3,00.  Grapes, 
from  8  to  12  1-2  cts.  per  half  peck.  Watermelons, 
from  1  to  121-2  cts.  per  piece.  Muskmtlons, 
from  1  to  8  cts.  jier  piece. — N.  Y.  Farmer. 

Expense  of  Ardent  Spirits. — A  farmer  in  Con- 
necticut, who  has  occupied  the  same  farm,  on 
lease,  for  about  thirty  years  past,  was  lately  com- 
plaining that  he  had  been  able  to  lay  nj)  nothing, 
from  his  thirty  years'  labor.  A  neighboring  store- 
keeper oflTered  to  explain  to  him  the  reason  ;  and 
proceeded  as  follows  : — '  During  the  thirty  years 
that  you  have  been  on  that  farm,  I  have  been  trad-, 
ing  in  this  stoie,  and  the  distilled  spirits  I  hav* 
sold  you,  with  the  interest  of  the  money,  would 
have  made  you  the  owner  of  the  farm  you  hire.' 
On  examination  of  the  books  of  the  storekeeper, 
his  assertion  was  found  correct.  The  farm  was 
worth  about  five  thousand  dollars. — .V.  Y.  Far. 

THE  HAIR. 

In  children,  keeping  the  hair  short  is  a  circum- 
stance  of  no  little  importantie — and  should  not 
from  any  light  consideration  be  neglected.  Their 
health,  and  we  conceive  in  some  respect  their  beau- 
ty also,  is  prejudiced  by  a  contrary  practice.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  see  a  luxuriant 
head  of  hair  accompanied  in  children  by  paleness 
of  complexion,  weak  eyes,  and  frequent  complaints 
of  headache.  Upon  this  subject  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  remarks  in  a  little  work  entitled 
'  Advice  to  young  mothers — by  a  grandmother' — 
we  recommend  their  attentive  perusal  to  every 
parent. 

'  Tho  hair  on  children  should  be  cut  short  until 
they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old — as  the  shorter 
the  hair  can  be  kept,  the  less  danger  there  is  of 
many  maladies  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  body, 
es|)ecialiy  water  on  the  brain. — Besides,  there  is 
gootl  reason  for  believing,  that  children  who  hare 
a  great  quantity  of  hair,  are  most  liable  to  erup- 
tions, as  scald  liead,  &c  ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that 
in  them  eruptions  are  very  difficult  to  remove. 
The  trouble,  also,  of  keeping  long  hair  sufficiently 
clean,  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  is  often  a  cause  of  much  ill  humor  and 
many  cross  words,  between  children  and  their 
attendants,  which  it  would  be  better  to  avoid.' 

'Mothers  whose  vanity  may  be  alarmed,  lest  re- 
peated cutting  the  hair  for  so  many  years  should 
make  it  coarse,  may  be  assuredthey  have  no  cause 
for  this  apprehension,  provided  the  haJc  be  kept 
constantly  brushed.  I  have  never  eeen  softer, 
finer  hair,  than  on  girls  who  h^ve  had  it  kept 
short — like  that  of  school  boys— until  they  were 
in  their  tenth  year  J — Journal  of  Htalth. 
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FANCY  WOODS. 

Even  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  tlie  arts, 
mankind  appear  to  have  made  use  of  the  bright 
or  variegated  colors  of  wood,  to  give  beauty  both 
to  their  dwellings  and  their  furniture.  The  tem- 
ple built  by  King  Solomon  was  overlaid  on  the 
inside  with  boards  of  cedar  : — '  all  was  cedar  ; 
there  was  no  stone  seen,'  and  among  the  most 
ancient  sj)eei!nens  of  ornamental  furniture  that 
are  to  be  met  with,  we  find  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  heighten  the  effect  by  the  contrast 
of  various  kinds  of  wood.  Although,  both  in 
the  materials  and  the  designs,  these  are  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  modern  art,  many  of  the 
cabinets  which  are  still  preserved  have  much 
higher  claims   to  notice  than  their  mere  antiquity. 

In  all  these  works  a  veneer  or  thin  plate  of  tlie 
fancy  wood  is  laid  down  in  glue,  upon  a  surface 
of  a  plainer  description.  This  process  is  of 
course  cheaper  than  if  the  whole  work  were  made 
of  the  solid  fancy  wood.  The  beauty  of  fancy 
wood  arises  in  many  sorts  from  its  being  cross- 
grained,  or  from  its  pressnting  the  fibro  end- 
'^ays  or  obliquely  to  the  si  r  ace.  The.se  di  fer- 
ent  positions  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  their  ditfer- 
ent  colors  in  grained  woods,  give  a  clouded  and 
mottled  variety  to  the  surface  ;  and  when  some 
of  the  parts  are  partially  transparent,  as  is  the 
case  with  fine  mahogany,  the  surface  gives  out  a 
play  of  different  tints,  as  the  oliserver  shifts  his 
place,  or  the  light  falls  upon  them,  and  conse- 
quently is  reflected  at  different  angles. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  cabinet  mak- 
ing, and  before  the  forests  of  the  tropical  regions 
Iiad  been  explored  for  those  beautiful  woods  whicli 
have  since  added  so  much  to  the  elegance  of  inud- 
ern  furniture,  the  veneering  and  ornamenting 
•were  in  woods  of  native  growth.  None  of  these 
have  the  deep  and  warm  tints  of  the  finest  of 
the  foreign,  but  the  figures  with  which  they  are 
marked  are  often  very  beautiful.  The  yew, 
which,  with  its  other  tints,  blends  a  .certain  trace 
of  pink  or  rose-color,  and  when  it  is  gnarled  or 
knotty,  has  a  very  rich  appearance,  was  the  wood 
used  for  the  finest  and  most  costly  works.  The 
cornitjon  veneering  timber  was  walnut ;  but  as 
tliiit  has  but  few  of  those  variegations,  which  are 
technically  termed  curls,  the  works  ornamented 
with  it  were  rather  deficient  in  beauty.  Th ; 
knotty  parts  of  <  pollard'  oaks,  and  '  pollard'  elms, 
are  nnich  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment  ;  but  as  the  grain  of  both  is  open,  and  as  it 
is  apt  to  rise,  and  as  the  earlier  cabinet-makers 
were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  var- 
nishing, as  those  of  modern  times,  the  beauties 
of  these  woods  were  not  tUrned  to  the  proper 
account. 


Comparative  durahilily  of  Oak  and  Chesnut—iii 
the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  En- 
gland,  there  is  an  account  which  states  that  posts 
of  oak  and  others  of  chesniit  were  planted  in 
Somersetshire — when  they  hail  to  undergo  repair 
in  18  years,  which  is  longer  than  oak  posts  wouUl 
last  in  this  country,  the  oak  posts  were  found  to 
be  unserviceable  and  the  chesnut  very  little  worp. 
The  oak  posts  were  renewed,  the  chesnut  re- 
mained, and  in  twentyfive  years  afterwards  they 
were  not  so  much  rotted  as  the  oak.  In  1772,  a 
fence  was  made  partly  of  oak  posts  and  rails,  and 
partly  of  chesnut  posts  and  rails — the  trees  made 
use  of  were  of  the  same  age,  and  were  what  may 
be  termed  young  trees.  In  nineteen  years,  the 
oak  posts  had    so  decayed  at  the  surface,  as   to 


need  to  be  strengthened  by  spurs,  while  the  ches- 
nut required  no  such  support.  A  gate  post  of 
chesnut,  on  which  tlie  gate  had  swung  for  fifty 
years,  was  found  quite  sound  when  taken  up,  and 
a  barn  constructed  in  chesnut  in  1743  was  found 
quite  sound  in  every  part  in  1782.  It  should 
seem  therefore,  that  young  chesnut  is  superior  to 
young.oak,  for  a!!  manner  of  wood  work  that 
has  to  be  partly  in  the  ground. 

THE  INDICATIONS  OF  LONGEVITY. 

Hufeland,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
means  of  preserving  health,  presents  the  following 
beau  ideal  of  a  frame  destined  to  longevity. 

Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  delineate  the  por- 
trait of  an  individual  destined  to  long  life.  He  has 
a  well-proportioned  stature,  without  however  being 
too  tall  ;  but  rather  of  the  middle  size,  and  tolera- 
bly thick  set,  his  complexion  is  not  too  florid  :  too 
much  ruddiness,  at  least  in  youth,  is  seldom  a  sign 
of  longevity.  His  hair  approaches  more  to  the  fair 
than  to  the  black  ;  his  skin  is  strong  but  not  coarse. 
His  head  is  not  too  large — he  has  prominent  veins 
on  the  limbs,  and  his  shoulders  are  rather  round 
than  flat.  His  neck  is  neither  very  long  nor  short — 
his  stomach  does  not  project — and  his  hands  are 
large,  but  not  too  deeply  cleft.  His  foot  is  rather 
thick  than  long,  and  his  inferior  limbs  are  firm  and 
round.  He  has  a  broad  arched  chest,  a  strong  voice, 
and  the  faculty  of  retaining  his  breath  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  inconveiiience  or  difficulty. 
In  general,  there  is  a  complete  harmony  of  propor- 
tion among  all  pans  of  the  body.  His  senses  are 
good,  but  not  too  delicate — his  pulse  is  slow  and 
regular. 

His  stomach  is  excellent — hisappetite  good,  and 
digestion  easy.  The  joys  of  the  table,  in  moder- 
ation, are  to  him  of  importance — they  increase  the 
vigor  of  his  system,  and  tune  his  mind  to  se- 
renity, while  his  soul  partakes  in  the  pleasure  which 
they  communicate.  He  does  not,  however,  eat 
merely  for  the  sake  of  eating — but  each  meal  is  an 
hour  of  daily  festivity — a  kind  of  delight,  attended 
with  this  advantage,  among  others,  that  i'  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  his  riches.  He  eats 
slowly,  and  has  not  too  much  thirst.  An  insatiable 
thirst  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid  self-consumption. 

In  general  he  is  serene,  loquacious,  active,  sus- 
ceptible of  joy,  love,  and  hope, — but  insensible  to 
the  impressions  of  hatred,  anger,  and  avirice. 
His  passions  never  become  too  violent.  He  is  fond 
of  employment,  particularly  calm  meditation  and 
agreeable  speculations — is  an  optimist,  a  friend  to 
nature  and  domestic  felicity — ha9  no  unbounded 
thirst  after  the  honors  or  riches  of  the  world — and 
banishes  all  unnecessary  thought  of  to  morrow. 


DIGESTION. 

'It  is  a  common  enough  belief,'  says  an  Europe- 
an medical  writer,  'that  a  dram  after  meals  pro- 
motes digestion.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more 
erroneous  ojiinion.  Those,  indeeil,  who  have 
acquired  this  pernicious  habit,  may  find,  that  with- 
out their  usual  stimulus,  digestion  goes  tardily  on. 
But  this  only  bespeaks  the  infirm  and  diseased 
state  to  which  the  stomach  has  been  reduced. 
For  the  digestion  of  the  healthy  and  unaccustom- 
ed, is  sure  ■  to  be  interrupted  and  retarded  by  a 
dram.  Common  observation  might  satisfy  us  of 
this.  But  the  question  has  been  submitted  to 
direct  experiment  by  Dr  Beddoes ;  and  he  found 
that  the  animals  to  whom  spirits  had  been  given 
along  with  their  food,  had  digested  nearly  one  half 
less,  than  other  similar  animals  from  whom  this 
stimulus  had  been  withheld.' — Prof.  Hitchcock. 
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SWINE 

Should  not  be  kept  in  close  and  filthy  pens. 
Although  they  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  filthy 
animals,  they  thrive  better  and  enjoy  better  healtit 
when  allowed  clean  and  airy  lodgings.  The  late 
Judge  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  article  enti- 
tled ^  JVolices  for  a  Young  Farmer,'  &c,  observed 
that,  '  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of 
gorging  swine,  when  first  penned  for  fattening. 
They  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  moderately  and 
frequently  fed  ;  so  that  they  be  ke|)t  full,  but  do' 
not  loathe  or  reject  their  food;  and  in  the  end 
contract  fevers  and  dangerous  maladies,  originat- 
ing in  a  hot  and  corrupted  mass  of  blood.  In 
airy  and  roomy,  yet  moderately  ^varin  pens,  paved 
or  boarded,  and  often  cleansed,  they  are  healthy 
and  thriving.  They  show  a  disposition  to  be 
cleanly,  however  otherwise  it  is  supposed,  and  al- 
ways leave  their  excrementitious  matter  in  a  pars 
of  the  pen  ilifferent  from  that  in  which  they  lie 
down.  No  animal  will  thrive  unless  it  be  kept 
clean.' 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  fatting  hogs  should 
ahvays  be  supplied  with  dry  rotten  wood,  which 
should  l>e  kept  in  their  pen,  for  the  animals  to  eat 
as  their  appetites  or  instiivcls  may  direct.  It  has 
been  su|)posed,  likewise,  that  swine  thrive  better 
when  they  can  obtain  fresh  earth,  which  they  are 
often  observed  to  swallow  with  greediness.  Char- 
coal, it  is  said  by  some,  will  answer  as  good  if  not 
a  more  valuable  purpose  ;  and  that  if  swine  can  ' 
(ibtain  charcoal,  tboy  will  not  only  greedily  devour' 
a  j)ortion  of  that  substance,  but  will  be  but  little 
inclined  to  rooting,  and  remain  much  more  quiet 
in  their  pens  than  under  ordinary  treatment. 

The  modes  in  whicli  swine  are  fattened  in  some 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
are  stated  to  be  these.  '  About  the  first  of  Sejv 
tember,  begin  with  boiled  potatoes  and  pumpkins, 
mashed  together  with  a  little  Indian  meal,  ground 
oats  and  peas,  or  other  grain,  stirred  into  the  mix- 
ture after  it  cools.  From  two  to  four  weeks  before 
killing  time,  the  food  should  be  dry  Indian  coru 
and  clean  cold  water.  Mr  Yonghans  fattens  his 
hogs  in  a  large  yard  or  field,  with  a  shelter  in  it  to 
which  they  may  retire  to  sleep.  But  Elder  Turn- 
er says  hogs  should  never  know  what  liberty  is  ; 
but  should  be  kept  close  all  their  lives,  and  as  in- 
active as  possible.  That  with  this  method  double 
the  quantity  of  pork  can  be  ]>rodiK;ed  with  the 
same  expense  of  food.'* 

Rubbing  and  currying  the  liides  of  hogs  while 
fattening,  is  said  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  there. 
It  is  not  only  very  gratifying  to  the  aniinals,  but 
conducive  to  their  health.  It  will  be  well,  like- 
wise, in  every  stye  to  place  a  strong  post  for  them 
to  rub  against.  During  the  time  of  their  fattening 
they  should  have  plenty  of  litter,  which  will  be  a 
dinble  advantage,  providing  for  their  comfort,  and 
increasing  the  quantity  of  manure. 

Tlicre  is  a  great  advantage  in  boiling,  steaming, 
or  baking,  ail  sorts  of  food  given  to  swine.  The 
last  American  edition  of  the  Domestic  Eneyclo- 
liedia,  infiirrns  that  a  '  Mr  Timothy  Kirk,  of 
Yorktowp,  Penn.  fetl  one  pig  with  boiled  potatoes, 
ard  Indian  corn,  and  another  with    the  same  arti- 
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s  unboiled.  The  two  aniiimis  were  weighed 
;ry  week,  and  tlie  dilTeieMce  between  iheui  was 
6  to  9.  The  experiment  was  contiiuied  sever- 
wecks,  anil  the  aninuils  alternately  fed  on  boiled 
il  unboiled  food,  with  a  uniformity  of  result, 
lich  sufficiently  showed  the  very  great  profit 
sing  from  boiled  food.' 

Steaming  will  answer  as  good  a  purpose  as 
iling,  and  with  a  proper  apparatus  is  more  easily 
d  cheaply  eflected. 

Carrots,  according  to  Arthur  Young  are  better 
(d  for  swine  than  potatoes ,  and  some  other 
iters  assure  us  that  parsnips  are  better  than 
her  for  feeding  them.  An  English  writer  says, 
ley  fatten  all  their  pork  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
th  parsnips.  They  are  more  saccharine  than 
rrots,  and  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  fattens 
gs  faster,  or  makes  finer  pork  than  the  sugar 
lie.'  Mr  Young  also  asserts  that  '  the  most 
)fitable  method  of  converting  corn  of  any  kind 
o  food  for  swine,  is  to  grind  it  into  meal,  and 
V  this  with  water  in  cisterns,  in  the  jiroportions 
five  bushels  of  meal  to  one  hundred  gallons  of 
Iter,  stirring  it  well  several  times  a  day,  for  three 
leks,  in  cold  weather,  or  a  fortnight  in  a  warmer 
(son,  by  which  time  it  will  have  fermented  well 
|!  become  acid,  till  which  it  is  not  ready  to  give. 
\i  mixture  should  always  be  stirred  immediately 
|)re  feeding,  and  two  or  three  cisterns  should 
|;ept  fermenting  in  succession,  that  no  necessity 

!•  occur  of  giving  it  not  duly   prepared.     The 
Judge  Peters,  also  asserted  that  '  sour  food  is 
t  grateful  and  alimentary  to  swine       One  gal- 
|lof  sour  wash  goes  farther  than  two  of  sweet.' 
Jlie  sentiments,  however,  which  are  at  least  ap- 
^  ntly  in  oppo.sition  to  the  opinion  of  the  above 
iiJrated   agriculturists   have  been   advanced  by 
r  writers.     An  Eng-lish  work,  entitled  '  Farm- 
Calendar,'  (.inthors   name  not  given)  declares 
much    has   been   said,  and   little  understood 
t  purposely   souring  food  for  hogs.     It  is  not 
acidity   can    possibly  tend  to  making  fat,  but 
'ound  that   pigs    will   readily  fatten  upon  soil 
ther  acesciint  food,  a  sweetish  taste  and  glu- 
s  quality  succeeding  fermentation ;  and  that 
will  do  so  still   more   reatlily   upon  such   as 
■  reached    the   acid  state,  I  know,  and   have 
io    hundreds  of  instances.'     In   order  to  re- 
le  these  writers  it  v.'ill  only    be  necessary  to 
t  to  the  difl'erent  stages  of  ordinary  fermen- 
,  and  the  products  of  each  stage.     The  first 
of  fermentation  produces  sugar,  and  is  called 
iccharine   fermentation.     The   te.-ond  stage 
jpes  alcohol,   [spirit  of  wine]    and  is  called 
inous     fermentation.     The    third    produces 
ir,  and  is  called  the  acid  fermentation  ;  and 
irth  and    last  stage  converts  the  matter  fcr- 
iig  into  a  substance,  which  is  not  only  offen- 
but   poisonous,  and  is  called  the  putrid  fer- 
lion.     Thus  if  you  soak  wheat  or  other  fari- 
us  substance  in  water,  of  a  proper  temjiera- 
;  will  first  become  sweet,  and  begin  to  sprout 
etate  ;  it  will  next  afford   spirit  or  alcohol  ; 
ne   the   process  the  wash  turns  sour,  at  first 
y,  and  then  more  strongly  aciil ;  and  at  last 
lole  becomes  jnitrid.      It  pndiably  contains 
ourishment  when  it  is  sweetest,  but  is  valu- 
II  very  sour,  when  it  is  worth   little  or  noth- 
nd  when  the  putriil  fermentation  has  coni- 
d  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  as  food   (or  any 
The  wash,  then,  should  I  e  given  to  the 
vhilp  it  is  yet  sweet,  or  but  beginning  to  be 
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IMPROVED  COOKING  GRATE. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet,  lately  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  entitled  '  S/jecification  of  a  Patent 
for  an  Improved  Cooking  Grate,  intended  cldejlij 
for  eooking  by  Means  of  Anthracite  Coal.  Granted 
<o  Thomas  Vi.nton,  of  Philadelphia,  Oetober  31, 
1829.  inth  Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institution.' 

After  giving  u  description  and  drawing  of  this 
apparatus,  the  pamphlet  proceeds  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

'  E.tperience,  the  best  test  of  the  worth  of  either 
persons  or  things,  has  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  been  altogether  in  favor  of  the  appa- 
ratus above  described.  An  intimate  friend  in 
Philadelphia,  whose  family  is  large,  and  in  whose 
word  and  judgment  we  have  entire  confidence,  has 
had  Mr  Vinton's  grate  in  use  for  some  time,  and  is 
too  well  pleased  with  it  to  be  willing  to  return  to 
the  wood  fire  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  or  in- 
deed, to  any  other  mode  with  which  he  is  acquaint- 
ed. At  a  very  early  period  this  grate  achieved  a 
signal  triumph  in  his  family ;  it  not  only  silenced 
the  o|)position  made  to  the  trial  of  it  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  kitchen,  but  has  converted  them  into 
zealous  advocates,  as  they  find  it  answers  the  pur- 
poses intended  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  while 
it  possesses  that  valuable  attribute  of  an  anthracite 
coal  fire,  the  requiring  so  htlle  attention  to  keep  it 
up. 

'  Meat  baked  in  the  oven,  we  are  assured,  can- 
not be  distinguished,  by  the  epicures,  from  that 
roasted  before  the  fire  ;  the  surface  is  well  brown- 
ed, and  the  gravy  uuburned.  Bread,  and  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  pastry,  are  baked  as  well  as  in  a 
brick  oven,  the  heated  air  communicating  a  much 
more  equable  temperature  to  the  plates  of  the 
oven  than  a  direct  fire.  We  have  not,  ourselves, 
seen  the  grate  in  operation,  or  tasted  of  the  sa- 
vory viands  which  it  sends  forth,  we  should  not 
therefore,  have  ventured  a  decided  opinion  in  its 
favor,  had  not  its  character  been  furnished  by 
those  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  bringing  it 
into  notice. 

'  Those  grates  which  have  liitherto  been  put 
up,  have  not  been  furiushed  with  boilers.  With 
the  appendages  su(;h  as  bars  of  wrought  iron  to 
place  kettles  &c,  above  the  fire ;  a  trivet  or  shelf, 
in  front  of  the  grate,  and  the  fire  brick  ;  the  cost 
of  them  is  thirty  five  dollars.  When  a  boiler  is 
added,  this  of  course  will  increase  the  price  in 
pro|)ortion  to  its  size,  and  the  tnaterial  of  which  it 
is  made,  as  of  tinned  copper,  or  iron.  The  cost 
of  a  sliding  blower,  and  the  work  in  fixing  it  is 
not  included  as  not  being  essential  to  the  use  of 
the  grate.  The  quantity  of  coal  used  is  said  to 
be  about  the  same  as  that  for  an  ordinary  i)arlor 
grate. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr  Vinton's  '  Di- 
rections for  making  a  coal  Fire,  and  for  using  the 
Cooking  Apparatus,'  will  be  serviceable  as  well 
for  those  who  do  not  as  those  who  do  use  such 
apparatus,  if  they  have  occasion  to  burn  anthra- 
cite coal. 

'  Anthracite  coal,  when  broken  into  pieces  from 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  common  sized 
tea-cup,  and  free  from  dust,  will  burn  freely, 
without  the  aid  of  a  blower,  if  left  to  kindle  and 
but  a  small  quantity  of  coal  is  added  at  a  time. 
The  fire  also,  will,  in  this  case  be  much  clearer 
and  stronger.  — Dry  wood,  or  charcoal,  should  be 
used  fur  kindling  it. 

'  The  blower  will   facilitate  ihe   kindling  of  the 


fire  in  the  morning,  and  at  other  times  when  it  is 
low,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly  ;  for  when 
used  but  a  short  time,  the  heat  becomes  so  intense 
as  to  melt  the  ashes  and  stony  substances  found 
in  the  coal  and  form  a  cement,  which  ])revents  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  the  fire  soon  be- 
comes dull  and  sluggish.  Whenever  this  is  the 
case  the  whole  mass  slionid  be  broken  up,  by 
putting  the  poker  under  the  basket  part  of  the 
grate,  between  the  bars,  and  lifting  the  coal ;  or 
by  passing  it  between  the  front  bars  and  prying 
the  coal  up.  The  first  method  is  best  ;  as  it  not 
ordy  lightens  the  coal,  hut  frees  the  grate  from 
ashe^.  The  lower  the  coal  lies  in  the  grate,  the 
brisker  will  be  the  fire. 

'  Should  the  fire  become  dull,  after  the  coal  is 
ignited  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  it  is  clogged, 
with  the  cement  before  inenlioned,  with  ashes, 
or  coal  dust,  or  that  there  is  too  great  a  quantity 
in  the  grate  ;  in  either  case  instead  of  running 
down  the  blower,  which  will  only  increase  the 
difficulty,  free  the  grate  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  foregoing  section. 

'  For  roasting  or  baking  it  is  necessary  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heat  should  he  in  the  basket, 
or  lower  part  of  the  grate  ;  keep  that  part,  there- 
fore, free  from  slaty  and  stony  substances,  and 
from  the  remains  of  melted  cement,  or  these  will, 
in  a  short  time,  when  the  coal  is  very  impure, 
occupy  the  space  which  should  be  filled  with 
pure  coal  and  active  heat.  The  pieces  of  slate, 
stone  or  cement,  which  are  too  large  to  fall 
through  the  grate,  should  be  taken  out  with  tongs. 

'  Permitting  water  to  boil  over,  or  to  be  spilled 
on  the  fire  bricks  will  cause  them  to  crumble,  and 
should  it  reach  the  cast  iron  pipe  between  them, 
in  the  back  part  of  the  fire  place,  or  the  small 
grate  at  its  end  may  cause  them  to  warp.  Exposing 
them  when  heated  to  the  action  of  cold  air,  will 
also  have  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  the  fire  go  out  gradually,  and  never 
be  taken  all  out  at  once. 

•  For  all  the  purposes  of  a  common  family,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  more  coal  in  the  grate 
than  will  come  to  a  level  with  the  second  bar 
fi-om  the  top.  A  larger  quantity  is  a  useless  and 
injurious  weight,  which  presses  that  below  it  so 
closely  together,  as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Putting  cooking  utensils  or  other  weight 
on  the  fire,  will  also  deaden  it. 

'  A  small  quantity  of  coal,  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  put  on  the  top  of  the  fire  while 
baking,  will  be  useful  to  keep  the  heat  from  as- 
cending. 

'  Sprinkling  a  small  quantity  of  coal  dust  or 
ashes,  on  the  fire  at  night  will  preserve  it  until 
the  next  morning,  when  there  will  be  sufficient 
heat  to  kindle  fresh  coal  or  wood. 

'  Scrape  out  the  ashes  from  the  ash  pit  every 
morning.' 

One  of  Mr  Vinton's  Improved  Cooking  Grates 
is  in  use  in  this  city,  and  we  are  informed  that  it 
fully  answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

Grapes. — Considerable  attention  is  now  be- 
stowed on  the  culture,  of  this  wholesome  fruit  in 
Nantucket.  A  correspondent  writes  us  that  one 
gentleman  has  now  a  number  of  bushels  of  Isabella 
Gra[>es  on  his  vines.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
not  a  vine  was  raised  there.  The  culture  of 
I  fruit  trees  is  also  extending. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 
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numerous  baskets  of  beautiful  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  me-  and  fine  Spice  Apples 
Ions,  apples,  &c,  arranged  in  a  very  chaste  and  appropriate 
manner  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  public  spirit  of  h-.Ld- 
wards,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  Ms.  a  member  oi  the  Society 
who,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  his  own  company  gave  at 
the  dinner  table,  enriched  it  witli  ten  basl<ets  of  beauti  ul 
neaches,  plums,  and  pears,  the  produce  of  his  own  and  his 
neighbors'  gardens.  The  trellis  of  grapes,  raised  in  the 
onen  air  by  Mr  Fosdick,  of  Charlestown,  excited  much  at- 
tention. The  Hall  of  the  Exchange  was  literally  crowded 
with  visiters  from  12  to  '2.  ,  •   .        * 

The  Society  was  favored  with  an  eloquent  and  interest- 
inff  Address  by  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  Esq.  of  Dorchester  at  the 
Lecture  Room  at  the  Atheneum,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  which 

we  presume  will  be  published  for  members  of  the  Society. 
AmoncT  the  fruits  presented,  were  baskets  of  very  fine 

Esperione  and  Black  Hambursj  Grapes,  from  VVm.  Dean, 

of  Salem  ;  from  J.  W.  Treadwell,  Salem,  Pears,  Johon- 

not;  from  T.  H.  Perkins,  Grapes,  St  Peters,  Muscat  of 

Alexandria,  white  Frontignac,  black  do. ;  black  Ham- 
burg, flame  colored  Tokay,  Chasselas  or  Sweet  Water  ; 

Peaches  and   Nectarines,  branches  of  Irish  Ivy,  from 

plants  raised  by  Col.  P.  from  cuttings  taken  by  himself 

from  Carrisbrook  and  Warwick  castles,  England,  a  beau- 
tiful vine  and  pferfectly  hardy ;  from  John  Lowell, Grapes, 

black    Hamburg,    (1    bunch   weighing   32    ounces,)  and 

white  Tokay  ;  Teaches  ;    a  plant   in   flower,    of  musea 

Coccinea,  has  never  been  flowered  before  in  this  coun- 
try •  from  Rufus  F.  Phipps,  Charlestown,   Nectarines, 

and  Andrews  Pears;    from   Dr   Webster,   Cambridge, 

flowers,  dahlias,  &c  ;  from  Dr  Adams,  Boston,  magnum 

bonum  Plums;  from   Thomas   Whitmarsh,    Brookhne, 

Peacheii;  from   John    Heard,  Jr,   Watertown,  Bartiett 

Pears;  Dr  S.  A.   Shurtleff,  Boston,  St  Michael's   and 

Broca's  Bergamot  Pears,  White  Muscadine  Grapes,  open 

ground;  from  N.  Clapp,   Dorchester,  Peacl 


ground;  Iroin  r*.  uiapp,   i^forcuesiur,   i  «:au..<;=,,   natural 
of  the  5th  and  6th   generation,  has   never   deteriorated 
from  the  parent  fruit;  from  J.  B.  Richardson,  Boston, 
Peaches-  from   E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham,  Summer  Rus- 
set, RodJuneating,  and  Benoni  (a  native)    Apples,   and 
uncommonly  fine  natural  Peaches;  from  David  Fosdick, 
Charlestown,  White   Muscadine   Grapes,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged upon  a  trellis  ;  from  David  Haggerston,  Charles- 
town black  Hamburg  Grapes  and  Flowers  ;  from  Elisha 
Edwards,  Springfield,  Peaches,  natural,  very  large  and 
beautiful, also  large  and  beautiful  Pears  and  Plums  ;  from 
John.  A.  W.   Lamb,   Boston,    Peaches;  from  Nathaniel 
Seaver,  Roxbury,  Bartiett  Pears  and  Peaches  ;  from  J. 
&•    F.   Winship,    Brighton,  flowers  ;  from  Messrs  Ken- 
rick,  Newton,  flowers ;  from   Ebenezer   Breed,  Charles- 
town, Grapes,  five  clusters  black  Hamburg,  (2  weighing 
2i  lbs.  each,!  weighing  2  lbs.)  white  Chasselas  and  Mus 
cat,  alio  flowers  ;  ftom  S.  Downer,  Bartiett  Pears,  Porter 
and  Ribstono  Pippin  Apples,  Morris'  White   Peaches,  4 
pots  Balsamine,  and  2  pots  Snowberry  ;  from  Ezra  Dyer, 
Boston,  Plums  and  Peaches ;  from  John  Prince,  Roxbu- 
ry,  Ribstone  Pippin   Apples;  Verte   longue,    Andrews 
Bartiett,  and  green  Catharine  Pears;  yellow  letter  Mel- 
on, Royal    D'Tours,   Plums,  a  large  branch  of  Datura 
Arborea,in  flower.  Dahlias,  &c  ;  from  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  Dor- 
chester, Bartiett  Pears,  and  flowers;  fror*  Hector  Coffin, 
Newburyport,  bon  Cretien  Pears  ;  from  Enoch  Bartiett, 
Dorchester,  Peaches,  and   Bartiett   Pears;  from  S.   R. 
Johnson,  Charlestown,  White  Gage  and  Bolmar's  Wash- 
ington Plums  ;  from   R.  Toohey,  Waltham,  by   E.    W. 
Payne,  Black   Hamburg  Grapes,  Pears,  Peaches,   and 
Melons;  from  Win.   Stone,  city  farm,  South   Boston,  a 
muskmelon,  weighing    19i   lbs.;  from    E.   G.    Austin, 
Boston,   magnum  bonum  white  Plums ;  from   Edward 
Sharp,    Dorchester,   very  fine   red   roman  Nectarines  ; 
from   Richard    Sullivan,    Brookhne,    Black    Hamburg 
Grapes;  from    Andrew  Brimmer,  Boston,  White  Gage, 
or  Prince's  fine  white  and   Hill's  native  Plums,  and   a 
branch  of  Swan  Pears,  and  a  basket  of  Pears  ;  from  H. 
A-  S.  Dearborn,  Roxbury,  great  mogul  Plnms  ;  from  G. 
W.    Pratt,  Waltham,  large    Bouquets  of  flowers;  from 
Wm.    Carter,    Botanic     Garden,     Cambridge,    natural 
Peaches,  very   large    and    beautiful,  and  flowers  ;  from 
Elias   Phinney,   natire    Grapes,   and  Nectarines;  from 
Chevor  Newhall, Dorchester, fine  natural  Peaches;  from 
Nehemiah  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  Porter  and  other  Ap 
pies ;  from  O.  Petteo,  Newton,   Caroline   Cling  Stone 


REGUI-AR     TOASTS. 

JVew  England— The  hills  that  gave  shelter  to  Liberty 
are  now  crowned  with  the  blessings  of  Ceres. 

The  ConstUutinn  of  the  U.  S— The  vigor  of  the  stock 
will  soon  correct  the  saplings  thai  may  be  engrafted  on  it. 
Liberty— Ha.v'mg   completed   her  Temple— we  would 
entwine'the  stately  columns  with  the  peaceful  vine. 

Our  Senator  in  Congress — Himself  invulnerable  ;  he 
furnishes  arms  for  thB~security  of  States. 

Our  Controversies  jcith  the  parent  conntry— Let  them 
be  manly  struggles  for  a  more  honorable  union  on  re- 
ciprocal principles. 

^fnssachusctts  Caltivators—Ma.y  our  eff"ortB  and  suc- 
cess be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  our  climate  and  soil. 

Golden  Jipples  and  Golden  Fleeces— Ma.y  they  cease 
to  be  emblems  of  discord  and  disunion. 

J\,'ullifi.cation — A  mode  of  re-dressing — highly  destruc- 
tive of  the  black  and  white  sorts. 

Horticulture  and  Floriculture — By  which  all  climates 
and  all  soils  may  be  compelled  to  concentrate  their  uses 
and  beauties  at  the  pleasure  of  man. 

The  practical  and  scientific  Cultivator — A  man  who 
makes  experiments  in  farming  and  in  gardening  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbor. 

Diffusion  of  kinds  and  of  kindiiess — Our  grapes  can 
never  be  sour,  for  they  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body. 

Woman The  industry,  science,  and  taste  of  man,  is 

improving   the   soil  for  a  more   extended  dominion  of 
Flora. 

The  fruits  of  the  Patriots  of  France — We  would  re- 
turn them  renovated  and  more  grateful  to  the  world  by 
American  adoption. 

The  monarchies  of  Europe — Vicious  stocks  must  go  to 
the  wall  for  improved  cultivation. 

Cultivation  in  its  tico  great  branches,  menial  and  man- 

^^l Tiie  latter  without  the  former  is  an  eddy  in  a  stream 

—always  moving,  never  advancing. 

Kovelties  in  eultivatio7i—'!Severl  adopted  without  cau- 
tion nor  rejected  without  trial— for  although  everything 
which  is  new  may  not  be  useful,  yet  everything  useful 
was  once  new. 

VOLUNTEERS. 


best  modern  commentary  upon  its  power  and  influence 
when  exerted  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  '" 
of  man.  " 

By   the   Hon.   Edward   D.  Bangs,  Secretary  of  th(  »• 
Commonwealth  :  Agriculture  and  Horticulture — Pursuit 
in  whicli  competition  excites    no  jealousy,    and    when 
ambition  is  always  crowned  with  success. 

By  John  C.  Gray,  Esq. :  The  memory  of  Stephen  El 
Holt,  of  South  Carolina — The  death  of  an  accomplisbei 
botanist  is  the  loss  of  the  whole  world. 

By  E.  Phinney,  Esq.  Vice  President,  Rural  Employ 
Tncnt — It  gives  purity  and  freshness  to  the  opening  bui 
of  youth — beauty  and  fragrance  to  the  flower  of  man 
hood — and  a  wholesome  soundness  to  the  fruits  of  oli 
age. 

By  Dr  Thacher,  of  Plymouth  :  The  noble  achieve 
ments  of  Horticulture— VediCheB  and  Pears  big  as  pump 
kins,  and  Grapes  in  clusters  like  that  borne  on  a  staff  b. 
two  men  from  the  valley  of  Grapes  in  the  wilderness  o 
Paran. 

By  Gen.  Sumner :  The  J^ulllficators — South  Carolin; 
Borers — as  nobody  cares  about  them  out  of  their  owl 
State,  they  ought  to  be  dug  out  there. 

By  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff:  Gen.  Lafayette— The  Hero  o 
three  Revolutions. 

Communicated  by  Judge  Story,  who  was  prevente 
by  illness  from  attending  the  meeting  :  Thepleasures  c 
the  Day — The  fruits  of  good  taste,  and  the  taste  of  goo 
fruits. 

The  soil  of  Mlgiers  under  French  culture — Let  th«t 
plant  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  and  that  of  Liberty,  wii 
sjiring  up  of  itself. 

By  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq. ;   The  Republics  of  South  Jimerit 

Thrifty  plants  which  have  withstood  fire  and  steel  b' 

(lint  of  vigorous  shooting — may   they  never  be  injure 
l:y  any  injudicious  attempt  at  Crown  Grafting. 

By  S  Downer,  Esq. :  The  Second  Anniversary  of  oa 
Hociety — It  brings  with  it  tlio  strengthened  assurance  ( 
its  great  success,  in  promoting  the  elegant,  useful,  an 
interesting  science,  which  it  has  for  its  object. 

The  Recipes  of  our  English  '  Kitchener,'  may  suit 
foreign  taste — We  prefer  the  prescripions  of  a  yank« 
Coolc. 

The  Garden  Festival — 

*  Blossoms  and  rruitl,and  flowert  togetfier  riie, 
And  tho  wholo  year  in  wild  profusiun  lies.' 


ill 


By  the  President,  General  Dearborn  :  Lafayette- 
'  Without  fear  and  without  reproach ;'  the  illustrious 
Champion  of  liberty  in  three  Revolutions. 

Bv  His  Excellency  Gov.  Lincoln  :  The  Vine,  under 
the  shadow  of  which  Freemen  dioell  securely— Ma.y  its 
new  growth  be  protected  in  that  country,  where  it  re 


qui 


1  rather  training  than  heading. 


By  His  Honor  the  Mayor :  J\'c?(i  England— May  every 
farm  become  a  garden,  every  garden  be  adorned  with 
vines— and  may  it  be  the  boast  of  our  posterity,  that 
their  Fathers  did  not  eat  sour  grapes. 

Bv  the  Chief  Justice  :  Education— The  culture  of  the 
mind,  which  always  requites  the  faithful  laborer  with 
the  sweetest  flowers  and  the  richest  fruit. 

By  Hon.  B.  W.  Crowninshield  :    The  Apple  and  Plum 

.May  we  never  eat  of  the   apple  of  discord,  and  have 

plums  enough  to  make  smooth  the  way  of  life. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont :  A  Garden— the  primitive 
and  perpetual  scene  of  all  that  makes  man  great — labor 
and  serious  thought ;  in  which  having  seen  the  smile  of 
God  in  the  heat ,  he  may  hear  his  voice  '  in  the  cool  of 
the  day.' 

By  Judgo  Chipman,  of  New  Brunswick  :  The  city  of 
Bos(o?i— -May  it  preserve  its  high  character  and  its  pub- 
lic spirit. 

Communicated  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell  : — The  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society-May  libfrality,  without 
a  tincture  of  jealousy,  and  cautious  and  scientific  scru- 
tiny, be  its  distinguished  characteristic. 

Bv  Zebedee   Cook,  Jr,  Esq.  1st  Vice  President :  The 


PeachM  ;  from  S.  G.  Perkins, »  dressed  basket  of  Fruit,   PBESs-Charles  X.  and  his  '  travtllmg  C«4me<  —the 


After  the  Governor  had  retired — 

Gov.  Lincoln — Fearless,  independent,  and  patriot! 

May  he  who  never   forgets  his   country,  be   alwij 

supported  by  his  countrymen. 

Communicated  by  Jacob  Lorrillard,  Esq.  President  ( 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  ;  The  Massach 
setts  Horticultural  Society — Her  blossoms  insure  a  frait 
ful  harvest. 

Communicated  by  Judge  Buel,  President  of  the  Albl 
ny  Horticultural  Society  :  Old  Massachusetts — A  not 
sery  of  Industry,  Enterprise,  Talent,  and  Patriotism- 
Her  plants  have  been  widely  disseminated,  and  are  fouji 
to  flourish  and  fruit  well,  in  every  climate,  and  in  evw; 
soil. 

Sent  by  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Esq.  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
The  Star  of  Promise— The  Ancients  watched  its  gloij 
in  the  East — H'c  hail  its  bright  r.scenjion  in  the  West. 
By  Dr  Storer,  of  Boston  :  Our  Society — in  these  it 
days  of  successful  operation,  may  she  gratefully  remeiii 
her  the  vehicle  which  has  borne  her  on  to  popularityoi 
usefulness — a  Dearborn. 

Sent  by  Alfred  S.  Prince,  Esq.  of  Flushiug,  N.  Yoii 

Boston Nature's   favored   spot,    where  the  flowers  t 

rhetoric   commingle  with   these  which  spring  from  tl' 
domain  of  Flora. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  the  Hon.  Ward  Chip 
man,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  elected  an  honorary  ma 
ber  of  the  Society. 

When  Judge  Chipman  retired — 

Jurff^c  Chipman — our  new  member,  and  the  agent  f, 

the    British    Govcnmcnt  for   establishing  our   EaiU^ 

boundary — We  should  be  pleased  to  have  such  an  «• 

fixed  as  would  bring  him  within  ojjr  limits. 

By  Mr  Edwards,  of  Springfield :  The  Massaekuilf 
Horticultural  Society— Succeaa  and  prosperity  to  all  b' 
experiments. 

After  the  President  had  retired,  Mr  Cook  gave— 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  President  of  the  Massodt 

setts  Horticultural  Society — Under  his  assiduous,  skilfc 

and  energetic  administration,  this  institution  cannot  »i 

to  realize  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  its  founderl- 
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Bjr  H.  J.  Finn.  Esq. :  Lafhette — Tho  tri  colored 
'wer  of  France — that  unfolded  its  biossums  in  hnght- 
tss  when  Iho  tree  of  Aniorican  Liberty  was  a  tcerping 
ttoio — that  retained  its  budding  honors  among  the 
inHion  deadly  iictUes  in  tlie  Keign  of  Terror — that 
ver  bowed  betore  the  red  crown  Imperial — that  has 
thered  Royalty's  proud  Ulij — and  lilto  our  own  aloe, 
ves  promise  that  its  greatest  glory  will  burst  forth  in 

hundredth  year. 
On  motion  of  John  C.  Gray,  Esq.  it  was 
Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
5  Orator  for  his  address  this  day  delivered,  and  that  he  be 
[juested  lo  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 
An  oriaiinal  sons;  by  Mr  Fessenden  (see  our  last  pa^c) 
IS  sung  by  Mr  Newell  of  Charlestown;  and  several  comic 
isp  were  also  sung  by  Messrs  Finn  and  Andrews  of  the 
^raont  Theatre,  and  others. 


SHARPENING  SCYTHES,  &c. 

Mr    Fessendem — An   impiovetl  kiiul    of  Rifle 
setting  the  etige  of  the  scythe  has  been    intro- 
ced    nmong    the    farmers  in    tlio   country  ;  tlie 
provement  consists  of  a  water  proof  glue  or  ce- 
nt, on  which  is  spread  a  coat  of  fine  emery  be- 
very  superior    to  the  coat   of  sand    lieretofore 
d.      Tlie  common  glue  is  not  water  proof.     It 
lesirable  that  you  should  ascertain  and  publish 
best  mode  of  making  the  cement  that  will  bo 
of  against  damp   or   rainy   weather.     In  doing 
ch  you  will    oblige   a  subscriber,  and    confer  a 
jr  on  the  mowers  who  like  a  keen  edge. 
oudon,  JV.  H.  Sept.  13,  1830. 
temarks  by  the  Editor. — We  have  collected  from 
ral    authors    the    following   recipes  for  water 
of  cements.      Perhaps  some  of   them  may  an- 
the   purpose  wished    for  by    our    correspon- 
t.     We  have  not  however,  niaile   trial  of  any 
uem  and  of  course  cannot  vouch  for  their   efB- 

cemenl  that  resists  moisture.  Melt  without 
er  common  glue  with  half  its  weight  of  resin,  to 
b  add  some  red  ochre.  This  is  said  to  be 
il  for  cementing  liones  to  their  frames. —  Hil- 
t  Domestic  Encyclopedia. 

iement  that  hardens  tinder  water.  Mix  clay  and 
es  (oxydes)  of  iron  plentifully  with  oil,  the 
I  will  harden  under  water.  Mr  Gad,  Stock- 
,  Svfeden. 

he  following  is  given  as  a  cement  that  wil 
(I  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  steam, 
ake  2  ounces  of  sal-ammoniac,  1  ounce  of 
er  of  sulphur,  and  16  ounces  of  cast  iron 
js  or  borings.  Mix  all  well  together  by  rub- 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  keep  the  powder  dry. 
^hen  the  cement  is  wanted  for  use,  take  one 
of  the  above  powder  and  twenty  parts  of 
I  iron  borings  or  filings,  and  blend  them  in- 
;ely  by  grinding  them  in  a  mortar.  Wet  the 
lound  with  water,  and  when  brought  to  a 
euient  consistence,  apply  it  to  the  joint  with 
oden  or  blunt  iron  sjiatula. 
other  cement  of  the  same  kind.  Take  two 
of  flower  of  sulphur,  and  one  part  of  sal- 
oniac,  and   mix    them    together    with  a  little 

into  a  slifli"  paste. 

peculiar  kind  of  cement    is  prepared  at  Ma- 

with  whicti  most  of  the  buildings  erected  in 

Indian  capital  are    cemented.      It  consists  of 

and  lime,   with  the    addition  only    of  a  small 

ty  of  water,  in  which  a  proportion  of  coarse 

has  been  dissolved.     The  quick  setting    of 

nortar,  and  the    great    hardness    it   acquires 

as  Dr  James  Anderson   has  observed,   \Re- 

e   jn«  in  ^Agriculture,    volume    1,]    only   be  at- 

il   <'d  to  one  of  these  two  causes,  namely,  either 

Jigar  ad.lcd,  or   the  quality  of  the   lime-stone 

■  jyed  at  Madras. 


••/  cement  that  resists  the  action  of  fire  and  toatcr. 
Take  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quanlity  of  vinegar,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  milk. 
S(q)arate  the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  mix  the 
latter  with  tho  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  after 
beating  them  well  up.  The  mixture  of  these  two 
substances  being  complete,  add  quick  lime  to  them, 
which  has  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  thick  paste  of  the  consistency  of 
putty.  If  this  mixture  is  carefidly  applied  to 
broken  bodies,  or  to  fi.ssnres  of  any  kind,  and 
dried  properly,  it  is  said  to  resist  water  and  fire. 


We  are  obliged  to  defer  this  week  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruits  of  the  Missacliusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  account  of  the  New  York  Festival,  as 
well  as  several  communications. 


Bulbous  Roots. 

Just  received  at  the  Seed  store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  good  assortment  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roofs,  in  fine  order 
— a  more  particular  enumeration  next  week. 


Strawberr;/  Plants. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — direct  from 
the  IJrighton  Nursery, 

A  large  variety  of  Strawberry  Vines,  comprising  the 
Vine  Apple,  Koseberry,  Bath  Scarlet,  Royal  Scarlet,  Mul- 
berry, Wood,  Chili,  Sic,  at  $1  per  hundred.  Also  WiV- 
mot's  Superb,  Keens'  Imperial,  and  Keens'  Seedling,  at  » 
reasonable  rate. 


PRICES   OF  COUJ^TRY  PRODUCE. 


Grass  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  M.irket  street, 

A  large  assortment  of  Seeds  of  the  vaiious  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England, viz: 

HERDS  GRASS  ;    RED  TOP  ; 

ORCHARD  GRASS; 

TALL  MEADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS; 

LUCERNE,  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    also 

WINTER  WHEAT,  from  Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT,  FLAX,  MILLET,  FIELD  PEASE, 
and  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 
SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America,  all  warranted 
of  the  first  quality,  and  at  the  customary  market  prices, 

Aug.  13. 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  bottles  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion  ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  article  is 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Eng- 
and  Farmer. — Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  200 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fresh  creek,  on  which 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  and  grinding 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brick 
House,  of  4G  feet  by  38,  with  a  wing  of  20  by  16,  all  well 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feel  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  one 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  is 
done  for  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  feet 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  abouf  40  feet  each,  one  employ- 
ed as  a  stable,  the  other  tor  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yard 
well  walled  in;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feet  square, 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pig- 
gery of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  IS  feet  square  uti- 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook  for 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  walls, 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  one. 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi- 
pally orcliard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acres 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acres 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affords 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundrerls 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  ai'e 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nurserj'. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Major 
Ani>hew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  of 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 
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APPLES,  new,  .  -      barrel 

ASHES,  poi,  first  sort,      -  -    I    ton. 

Pearl,  first  sort,  -  "    i     *' 

BEANS,  while,  -  .     haslu'l 

BEEF,  mess,  .     barrel 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2 
BUTTER,  inspecled,  No.  1,  new,  pound 

CHEESE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore,  Howard-street,  .      barrel 
Genesee,    - 
Rye,  best, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  -  .      bushel 

Rye, 

Barley,  -  .  "  60 

Oals,  -  .  "  32 

HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  quality. 
LLME,  .... 

PLA  ISTER  PARIS  retails  al 
PORK,  clear. 

Navy,  mess. 

Cargo,  IN'o.  1,  .        . 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Fowl  Meadow,    . 
Red  Top  {northern.) 
Lucerne,     .        .        . 
W'liiie  Honeysuckle  Clover, 
Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  . 
Merino,  full  Wood,  unwashed. 
Merino,  mixed  with  Saiony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  washed, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
McrlHO,  quarter 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     - 
Pulied,  Lamb's,  second  son. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort, 

PROVISION    MAUKET. 

connEcTEn  evefv  week  bv  mr   h*ywakd, 
'  (  Clerk  of  Farmiil-hall  Market.) 
BEEF, best  pieces,    . 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON 
POULTRY. 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    - 

Lump,  best, 
EGOS, 
MEAL,  R.ve,  retail, 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOS.new 
CIDER,  [according  to  qu 
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Brighton  Market — Monday,  Sept.  13. 

[Reported  for  tfie  ChroDide  and  Patiiot.] 

At  Market  this  day  737  Beef  C»ttle,  670  Stores,  6187 
Sheep,  and  388  Swine. — Unsold  al  the  close  of  the  day 
about  75  Beef  Cattle,  200  Stores,  900  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
and  200  Swine. 
Nearly  100  head  of  Beef  Cattle  were  taken  today  by  Mr 
Winchester,  probably  for  barrelling,  the  first  we  have  no- 
ticed this  season.  Prices  as  near  as  we  could  ascertain, 
as  follows — for  mess,  $3,50  a  3,67,  for  No,  1,  $3,00  a 
3,17. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— From  $3,00  to  4,50,  those  which 
brought  4,50  were  extra  Cattle,  and  were  not  many  in 
number. 

Stores — About  3  or  400  were  sold  at  quite  low  prices. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — We  noticed  one  lot,  more  than  half 
old  ones  taken  at  2,08,  prices  generally  from  1,17  to  1,75. 
We  noticed  several  lots  taken  at  about  $1,00. 

Swine. — One  lot  of  98  were  taken  at  4c  ;  several  small 
lots  at  4  a  4j — at  retail  4  a  5c. 

Ehratum, — The  lot  of  400  Swine  were  taken  last 
week  at  4c  instead  of  4}  as  published. 
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MISCELLANIES 


THE    COURSE    OF    CULTURE. 
BY  T.  G.  FESSENDEN,  ESa. 

SUNG  ON  FRIDAY  LAST,  AT  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY, TO  THE  TUNE '  AULD    LANG  SYNE.' 

Survey  the  world,  through  every  zone, 

From  Lima  to  Japan, 
In  lineaments  of  light  't  is  shown 

That  CULTURE  makes  the  man. 
By  manual  culture  one  attains 

What  Industry  may  claim, 
Another's  mental  toil  and  pains 

Attenuate  his  frame. 

Some  plough  and  plant  the  teeming  soil. 

Some  cultivate  the  arts  ; 
And  some  devote  a  life  of  toil 

To  tilling  heads  and  hearts. 
Some  train  the  adolescent  mind, 

While  buds  of  promise  blow, 
And  see  each  pascent  twig  inclined 

The  way  the  tree  should  grow. 

The  first  man,  and  the  first  of  men. 

Were  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
And  that  was  Mercy's  mandate  then. 

Which  destined  man  to  moil. 
Indulgence  preludes  fell  attacks 

Of  merciless  disease. 
And  Sloth  extends  on  fiery  racks 

Her  listless  devotees. 

Hail,  horticulture!  Heaven-ordained, 

Of  every  art  the  source, 
Which  man  has  polished,  life  sustained. 

Since  Time  commenced  his  course. 
Where  waves  thy  wonder-working  wand 

What  splendid  scenes  disclose  ! 
The  blasted  heath,  the  arid  strand. 

Out-bloom  the  gorgeous  rose  ! 

Even  in  the   seraph -sex   is  thy 

Munificence  descried  ; 
And  Milton  says  in  lady's  eye 

Is  Heaven  identified. 
A  seedling,  sprung  from  Adam's  side, 

A  most  celestial  shoot ! 
Became  of  Paradise  the  pride, 

And  bore  a  world  of  fruit. 

The  Lily,  Rose,  Carnation,  blent 

By  Flora's  magic  power. 
And  Tulip,  feebly  represent 

So  elegant  a  flower. 
Then  surely.  Bachelors,  ye  ought. 

In  season  to  transfer 
Some  sprig  of  this  sweet   'touc  H-iiE-rroT, 

To  grace  your  own  parterre  ; 

And  every  Gardener  should  be  proud. 

With  tenderness  and  skill. 
If  haply  he  may  be  allowed 

This  precious  plant  to  till. 
All  that  man  ha=,  had,  hopes,  can  have. 

Past,  promised,  or  possessed. 
Are  fruits  which  culture  gives  or  gave 

At   industry's   behest. 


What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye 
To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  .' 
Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape,  or  air, 
With  comeliness  of  words  or  deeds  compare  ? 
No  those  at  first  the  unwary  heart  may  gain, 
But  these,  these  only  can  the  heart  retain. 

Rowe's  Art  of  Charming. 


For    Sale, 

A  valuable  Farm  at  Lechmere  Point;  consisting  of  30 
acres— on  the  Craigie  road,  less  than  three  miles  from 
Boston.  With  a  good  two  story  house  and  barn  thereon— 
a  thriving  young  orchard  and  other  fruit  trees. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  inquire  of  Wm  E 
Payne,  No.  5  Court -street.         eptol  Aug.  27 


beauty. 
What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin 
To  peace  of  mind,  to  harmony  within.' 


DEATH   BY     HYDROPHOBIA. 

We  copy  the  subjoined  account  of  a  death 
from  this  dreadful  disease,  from  the  last  Char- 
lottesville (Va.)  Advocate: 

Died,  at  his  residence,  about  8  miles  from  this 
place,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr  Wm.  C.  Wren,  of 
Hydrophobia  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness 
of  a  friend  for  the  following  particulars  relative 
to  this  terrible  disease  : — Mr  Wren  was  bitten  in 
two  places  on  the  foot,  by  a  strange  dog,  on  the 
7th  of  June  last.  Both  wounds  were  much  lac- 
erated, and  one  of  them  penetrated  through  the 
tendons  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot  to  the 
bone.  He  felt  no  uneasiness  about  his  situation, 
not  supposing  the  dog  to  be  mad.  The  wounds 
continued  to  heal  regularly,  and  in  a  short  time, 
were  perfectly  well.  On  tlie  15th  inst.,  more 
than  two  months  after  the  woimds  were  received, 
he  felt  some  uneasiness  in  the  foot,  whieh  grad- 
ually extended  up  the  leg  until  it  reached  the 
body.  He  then  had  pain  in  the  back,  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  some  soreness  about  the 
throat.  These  symptoms,  which  continued  with  lit- 
tle variation,  were  ascribed  by  himself  and  friends 
to  Rheumatism,  or  cold  brought  on  by  recent  ex- 
posure to  a  shower  of  rain.  By  family  prescrip- 
tion he  was  bled  and  took  a  dose  of  oil.  The 
bleeding  relieved  his  pains,  and  he  supposed  him- 
self nearly  well,  until  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
inst.,  while  attempting  to  swallow  some  water  he 
was  immediately  seized  with  spasms.  He  then 
for  the  first  time  became  fully  aware  of  his  awful 
condition,  and  applied  for  medical  aid.  Tbe 
spasms  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  and  were 
much  aggravated  by  the  approach  of  any  one  to 
the  bed  side,  or  any  sudden  noise.  Attempts 
were  made  by  every  means  to  get  him  to  receive 
drink  and  food,  but  the  approach  of  either,  in  any 
manner,  immediately  threw  liim  into  the  most 
violent  agitation.  In  the  intervals  of  the  spasms, 
and  even  during  their  continuance,  he  retained 
perfect  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties,  until 
within  an  hour  of  his  dissolution. 

He  repeatedly  invited  his  friends  to  his  bed  side 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  assuring  them  that  he 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  felt  no 
disposition  to  do  injury  to  any  one.  The  spasms 
continued  with  increasing  violence  21  hours, 
when  death  relieved  him  from  the  most  awful 
sufferings  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

The  recent  events  in  France  have  revived  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dreadful  use  made  of  the  lantern  posts  dur- 
ing the  old  Revolution.  If  a  man  were  but  suspected  of 
being  a  royalist,  the  mob  shouted  '  a  la  lanterne'  '  a  la 
lanterne  ,'  and  the  unfortunate  victim  was  hung  across 
the  first  lantern-rod  that  presented  itself.  There  was  a 
strange  levity  mixed  with  the  cruellies  of  that  period. 
We  recollect  more  than  one  instance  where  a  witty  ex- 
pression saved  a  man's  life ; — as  if  a  pun  were  an  equiva- 
lent for  human  existence!  The  Abbe  Maury  had /alien 
in'o  the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace,  and  as  usual,  the 
cry  was  '  a  la  lanterne  !'  Arrived  at  a  convenient  place, 
they  made  their  brief  preparations  for  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  the  Abbe  turning  round  with  a  smile,  said,  '  Gentle- 
men, I  am  convinced  you  won't  see  any  better  for  hang- 
ing me  there.'  The  joke  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions ;  his  liie  was  saved;  and  he  is  now  a  Cardinal. 
Journal  and  Tribune. 


Saxon  Sfieep. 

On  Thursday  the  23d  day  of  September,  at  Hartford  (to 
close  a  concern)  will  be  sold  by  Publ.c  Auction,  an  emire 
flock  of  superior  full  blooded  Saxon  Sheep,  bred  with  care 
from  the  best  stock  imported  by  Messrs  George  &  Thos 
Searle,  in  182S  and '26  ;  consisting  of  U  Rams,  ^  Ewes,  ' 
Kam  Lambs,  and  10  Ewe  Lambs. 

Also  the  well  known  full  blooded  Durham  Improved  Shoi 
Horned  Bull  Wye  Comet,  unquestionably  the  best  Bull 
America.  W.  WOODBRIDGE 

August  30, 1330.    HENRV  WATSON 


Seeds  for  Fall  sowing. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed   Store  connected  with   the  Ne' 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street 

A  great  variety  of  veget-ible  seeds  for  fall  sowintr,  viz 
White  Portugal  Onion,  Prickly  or  Fall  Spinach,  (growth 
of  1830,)  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Black  Spanish  or  Winter  Ra 
dish— all  warranted  of  the  first  quality.  Sept.   10 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  Newi 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street— 

Essays  on  American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  with 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms  — By  John 
D'Homergue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau— Price  62i  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  and 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree.  Published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the   PromoiioD 

of  those  objects,   (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.) 

Price  25  cents. 


Bees  for  Sale. 
Persons  in  want  of  prime  swarms  of  Bees,  or  Beard') 
Patent  Hives,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard  of 
Charlestown.  Purchasers  of  swarms  are  supplied  with 
Beard's  Patent  Hives,  gratis,  for  their  own  family  tut 
only.  The  prices  of  swarms  vary,  according  to  their 
weight  and  quality.  November  and  December  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time  for  removing  the  Bees  ;  they  can  be 
engaged,  however,  at  any  time  previous.  All  orders, 
either  for  swarms,  or  for  the  Patent  Hives  only,  left  with 
J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  Boston,  will  be  faithfully  executed. 

tf  Sept.  10. 


J^ew  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  Nortt 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or,  Farriery  taught  on  a  ne» 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  OD 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  addition! 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  countij^ 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Membei 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,25. 


Published  every  Friday,  at  §3  per  annum,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  year-but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  from  tbe 
time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  cenll. 

(Ij=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  whoB 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  lb 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  62  Noitt 
Market  Street. 
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FOR    THE    NEV 


ESr.I.AND    FARMER. 


Mr  Fessk.vdex — I  transmit  yon  some  further 
!scriptions  of  valuable  nnd  interesting  varieties 
'  pears,  and  I  have  to  announce  that  I  am  i« 
jssession  of  information  which  will  solve  all 
jiibts  and  clearly  elucidate  the  facts  in  relation 
the  .Imbrelte  pear,  which  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ct  of  afutupe  coinnmiiication. 
Very  rcspectfuHv, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE, 

Ltnnvan  Botanic  Gardtn,^ 
SejJtember  16,  1830.  ( 

Sieulle,  Bon.  Jard.—Pr.  Cat. 

Thisjiew  pear  was  raised  at  Praslin,at  the  seat 

the  Duke  of  Clioiseul,  by  a  person  whose  name 

bears.     Its  first  introduction  to  notice    was  in 

;15.     The  fruit  of  medium  size,  si(nilar  in  form 

the  Crassannc,  but   more   swollen  towards  the 

e  ;  the  stem  is  long  and  inserted  in  a  cavity, 

rounded  by  several  small    lobes  ;    the    eye   is 

htly  depressed,  skin  delicate,  of  a  lemon  color 

tially  washed  with  red  ne.xt  the  sun  ;  flesh  hall 

I,  the  juice  sweet,  rich,  profuse,  and  agree- 

pe.     The  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November 

|1  the  tree  is  handsome,   vigorous,  and    produc- 

fi;,  and  may  be  propagated  on  both  the  pear  and 

I  nee  stocks. 

1         Black  seeded  Beurr^,  Pr.  Cat. 

Bcurre  noire  graint.  Lend.  Hort.  Cat. 

Aoui  grain,  Bon.  Jard. 

Black  seeded,  Vt.  Cat.  25  Ed. 
This  valuable  variety  we  imported  some  years 
e,  but  its  value  being  little  known,  it  has  bees 
partially  disseminated.  European  author? 
s  that  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  and  that  i; 
jry  highly  esteemed  in  Flanders ;  the  tree  is 
iedingly  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  at  maturity 
eptember. 

POLEON  AND  PASSE  COLMAR  PEARS. 

M.V9  G.  Fesse.vden,  Esq. — 

EAR  Sir — I  presume  my  last  communication 

hing  the   Napoleon    and    Passe  Colmar  pears 

been    amply    satisfactory    and    conclusive  in 

ing  the   strong  grounds  I  had    for  my  asser- 

in  regard    thereto;  but    Jlr    Lowell    hav  ng 

ished  three  communications  before  he  had  leen 

cply  to  one,  there  are  some  remarks  in  the  wo 

romhim  dated  the  2 Island   27th  Aug.  wlich 

to  call  upon  me  for  a  passing  notice  by  iray 

jmment    and    explanation,    as    v/ell    as   f»r  a 

ction  of  the   errors  therein   contained.     I'lie 

0  )usuess  of  my  reply   will  render  it  necessary 

our  convenience  in  the   insertion,  to  divit'e  it 

two  parts,  and  I  shall  consequently  adop,  that 

,e.     On  this  occasion  therefore  in  pursuance 

at  plan,  I  will  commence  by  replying  to:hal 

advanced  by  Mr    Lowell,    in    which    he  so 

gly  deprecates  and  condemns  the  cours'of 

to  description  and  to  the  leaves  and  xooA 

liut  seeing   the  fruit'  and    where  he  posiively 

a  '  neither  Duhamel,  Miller,  nor  Knighl,  nor 

her   pomologist   ever  relied    on  the    vood, 

I,  flowers,  or  seeds,  for  any  other  purpo.^  but 

ds  and    assistances   in    discriniinating  fruits 

»'''rJ|i  are  very  similar.'     It  will  be  at  ouce  per- 


ceived that  this  is  agitating  a  new  qucalion,  and  it 
is  one  on  the  relative  importance  of  wliich  pro  or 
con  I  am  not  aware  of  having  ever  written  a  line 
in  my  life  and  one  which  was  not  originallv  con- 
templated in  the  present  discussion,  but  I  have 
thought  it  as  well,  in  consequence  of  Mr  Lowell's 
^  veri]  confident  assertion,''  to  show  that  even  this 
position  of  his  is  not  fully  tcnnble,  and  that  his  as- 
sertions to  prove  that  the  fruit  is  always  indispensa- 
Lh  in  forming  correct  conclusions  are  greatly  de- 
ficient in  the  point  of  general  application. 

1  shall  first  refer  to  the  Pomological  Magazine, 
whose  authority  I  presume  Mr  L.  will  be  the  last 
to  dispute.  In  No.  33,  p.  1.31,  of  that  work,  when 
speaking  of  the  Beurr6  Diel  pear,  it  is  declared  by 
the  authors,  that  ihcy  '  thought  it  right  to  give  a 
Ifigurc  from  a  standard  in  addition  io  that  from  a  lonll, 
for  they  are  so  extremely  different  in  appearance  as 
\to  render  it  impossible  that  the  identity  of  the  two 
would  be  discovered  unlhout  being  thus  pointed  out,' 
and  although  two  figures  are  given  of  the  fruit, 
they  give  but  one  description  of  the  wood,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  which  proves  that  these  latter  points 
were  relied  on  as  certain  and  unchangeable.  In 
the  same  work  it  is  stated  that  two  varieties  of  the 
Cliasselas  grape,  undistinguishable  by  the  fruit,  are 
distinguishable  by  the  foliage,  and  the  variation  de- 
signated. And  again,  in  speaking  of  Knight's 
Early  Black  Cherrj',  the  undistinguishable  similar- 
ity of  its  fruit  with  that  of  the  Black  Tartarian,  is 
particularly  dwelt  on.  But  as  a  climax  to  the  in- 
stabilit^fc reliance  on  the  fruit,  I  will  refer  to  the 
Brown^Beurre  pear,  which  is  declared  by  De  la 
Quintinye,  Rozier,  and  Duhamel,  followed  by 
Miller  and  the  Pomological  Magazine,  to  present 
such  variations  in  the  fruit,  that  those  guided 
thereby  had  given  it  several  distinct  titles,  and 
Forsyth,  relying  on  the  fruits,  has  described  it  un- 
der  four  distinct  heads,  and  a  correct  decision  could 
therefore  only  be  obtained  by  the  unvariableness  of 
the  wood,  foliage,  and  flowers.  I  might  also  refer 
to  the  Ambrctte  and  L'Echasserie  pears,  whose 
fruits  have  been  often  confused,  and  in  regard  to 
which  authors  agree  that  the  main  points  of  dis- 
tinction are  the  indenture  of  the  leaf  and  the 
length  of  tlic  thorns.  I  could  further  proceed  to 
quote  the  Doyenne  gris,  and  Doyeimt;  roux  pears, 
and  the  Alberge  Jaime,  and  Rossanne  peaches, 
where  even  Duhamel  himself  was  deceived  by  re- 
lying on  the  fruit,  and  where  the  wood,  foliage,  and 
flowers  alone,  caused  the  error  to  be  corrected.  Mil- 
ler himself  falls  into  similar  errors  and  describes 
the  Little  Musk  pear  under  two  heads,  see  bis 
Gard.  Die.  No.  1,  and  5,  lie  also  describes  the 
Orange  Musk  pear  as  two  distinct  fruit.s,  see  No. 
9  and  18  ;  he  confuses  tlie  Muscat  Robert,  and 
Robine  pears,  see  No.  14  and  20,  and  he  also  de- 
scribes the  Mouthwater  pear,  under  separate  heads 
and  titles,  see  No.  30  and  36.  Forsyth  and  oth. 
CIS,  state  that  the  Red  Roman  and  Newington 
Nectarines,  are  most  essentially  distinguished  by 
the  smooth  leaf  of  the  one  and  the  jagged  leaf  of 
the  other.  He  also  states  that  the  Peach  Apricot, 
and  the  Moorpark,  are  generally  thought  in  Eng- 
land to  be  the  same,  and  (hat  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  their  leaves  alone,  proves  their  distinction. 
The  New  Duhamel  asserts  that  even  the  glands 
which   exist  on  the  petioles  of  most  peach   trees 


are  always  constant  in  the  same  variety,  and  their 
presence  an<l  form  have  been  adopted  by  some 
French  writers  ns  precise  guides  in  sectional  divis-^ 
ions,.and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Duhamel,  that  the 
Transparent  Roiidc  Peach,  and  the  Grosse  Mig- 
nonno,  differ  so  littto  in  the  fruit,  that  the  glands 
form  the  especial  di.ilinclion.  I  mijht  even  turn  to 
tropical  climates,  and  enumerate  two  species  of 
Passiflora,  whose  edible  fruits  are  an  article  ct 
daily  consumption  ;  the  plants  of  which  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  a  plurality  of  glands  on  the 
leaf,  and  so  might  go  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  But,, 
Sir,  does  even  the  untaught  \vood  cutter  who  winds 
his  way  through  our  winter  forests  to  select  and 
fell  particular  timber,  await  the  return  of  spring 
to  discern  its  fruits  or  view  its  foliage,  and  is  ho 
not  in  the  simpliirity  of  nature  able  to  decide  by 
the  ba7-k  alone  ?  ^Vhy,  Sir,  I  could  refer  to  a  late 
intelligent  Pomologist,  remarkable  fi)r  his  exacti- 
tude, who  selected  a  large  proportion  of  the  pear 
and  other  trees  from  his  nursery  row.s,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bark  and  budf,  althouirh  he  kept 
a  record  in  his  pocket ;  nnd  who  aflirmcd  that  he 
could  distinguish  70  varieties  of  pears  by  the  win- 
ter bark  and  buds  alone.  If  then  the  bark  and 
buds  so  far  suflice,  how  much  more  fully  may  we 
rely  on  the  wood,  growth,  foliage,  and  floweri. 
Will  Mr  L.,  then,  say  that  we  are  not  to  trust 
our  senses  to  distinguish  the  very  peculiar  Passe 
Colmar,  from  the  widely  different  Napoleon,  a 
yellow  bark  from  green,  broad  leaves  from  narroAv, 
and  lar?e  flowers  froMi  small,  v\-hen  these  present 
lour  poiiits  or  checks  to  enable  us  to  decide  with 
precision,  and  the  fruit  offers  but  one .'  With 
equal  force  might  it  be  argued  that  we  arc  not  to 
know  an  apple  tree  from  a  pear  tree,  without  first 
viewing  the  fruit,  as  that  wc  should  not  distinguish 
two  varieties  of  either,  possessing  such  strongly 
uiarked  distinctions  as  the  Napoleon  and  Passe 
Colmar,  which  Mr  L.  himself  agrees  are  'two 
pears  the  mcst  unlike  possible.' 

Allowing,  therefore,  that  I  had  adojited  tiie 
course  of  testing  accuracies  by  the  wood,  growth, 
foliage,  and  flowers,  (which,  however,  I  shall  here- 
after show  is  not  the  fact)  it  behoved  Mr  L.  to 
first  point  out  some  case  of  evident  and  acknow- 
ledged error  arising  from  my  having  pursued  it, 
before  he  conilemned  its  application  ;  for  in  my 
view  it  matters  not  by  w  hat  course  we  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions,  provided  the  means  are  ade- 
quate to  the  ends.  Some  people  do  things  by  intu- 
ition. But  the  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  it  is 
this  confident  reliance  on  the  fruit,  subject  as  it  is 
to  such  inconstancy  and  variation  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  culture,  (which  Mr  L.  not  only  ad-,- 
vocates,  but  declares  indispensable)  and  the  gross 
inattention  evinced  to  the  other  points  of  distinc- 
tion, that  have  caused  the  mass  of  confusion  ex- 
isting in  Europe. 

The  statements  which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
Pomological  Magazine,  Duhamel,  Forsyth,  nnd 
other  authors,  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  fruit 
'formed  no  guide,  prove  conclufively  that  in  these 
cases  they  did  rely  on  the  loood,  leaves,  flowers,  i;c,  as 
principals,  and  that  the  fruits  did  not  always  servo 
even  the  humble  purpose  of  aida  in  the  discrimination. 
Mr  L.'s  remarks,  therefore,  tliat  no  Pomologist 
ever  celled  on  these  points  but  '  at  aids  '  being  an 
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absolute  and  unqualified  one,  is  amply  controvert- 
ed by  the  exceptions  here  deduced.  In  conclud- 
ing this  poriioji  <;f  my  remarks,  I  have  to  thank 
Mr  L.  for  his  compliment  to  my  '  zeal,  acquisitions, 
and  ambition  to  be  useful,'  but  over  all  these  my 
pride  for  accuracy  predominates,  which  carries 
with  it  its  own  commendation  ;  and  great  as  is  his 
superiority  over  me  in  age,  talents,  and  general 
intelligence,  and  feeling  most  sensibly  as  I  do  the 
wide  disparity  iu  contending  with  tlie  '  Duhamel'' 
of  our  day,  I  shall  still  strive  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  that  respect.  Very  respcctfullv, 

WM.  R.' PRINCE. 

Linnajan  Dotanic  Oardcn,  | 
September  18,  1830.  ( 


Mr  Fessesden — 

Dear  Sir — I  shall  not  continue  the  froitless 
discussion  of  Mr  Prince's  error,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. When  he  shall  jjrodnce  to  the  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societies, 
ripened  specimens  of  Knight'.^  Napoleon,  and  the 
true  Passe  Cohuar,  and  they  shall  pronounce  them 
//le  same /rmV,  although  fllr  Prince's  |)recipitancy 
will  still  remain  proved,  yet  all  will  admij,  that  he 
made  a  very  luchy  conjecture.  I  fear  that  a 
long  period  will  elapse,  before  he  has  even  tliis 
consolation.  We  hope  that  our  Society,  which 
has  the  earliest  means  of  examining  these  fruits, 
will  do  it  carefully  and  thoroughly.  The  New 
.f^.ngland  maxim  is  '  by  their  fruits  yc  shall  know 
ihem:  JOHN  LOWELL. 

Roxhury,  Sept,  17,   1830. 

Mr  Fessenden — I  wish  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper  to  make  known  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  that  being  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  two  works  intended  to  comprise 
descriptions  of  every  variety  of  fruit  known  in 
our  country,  I  solicit  from  those  possessing  varie- 
ties of  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  or  any  other  fruits, 
which  they  deem  new  or  peculiar,  to  traiisuiit  me 
accurate  descriptions  of  them,  accompanied  by 
suitable  remarks  on  the  growth  of  the  vines, 
trees,  &c,  which  descriptions  will  be  inserted  in 
the  works  referred  to  with  due  credit  to  the  con- 
tributors. Seed  of  any  peculiar  native  grapes 
would  be  very  acceptable  and  particularly  of  tlie 
Vitis  riparid,  or  sweet  scented  gra[)e  of  Ohio,  and 
of  the  Tennessee  varieties  and  those  of  the  other 
Western  and  extrem»  Southern  States. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  PRINCE. 

Liu.  Uol.  Garden,  N.  Y.,      ( 
Sept.  16,  1830.  S 


From  the  New  York  Farmer. 

A  Description  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  produ- 
cing A  Succession  of  Flowers  from  Spring 
TO  Autumn. 

By  Michael  Floy,  Vice  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr  Editor — A  corrcspondant  in  your  last 
number,  page  150,  under  the  signature  of  Phlox, 
requesting  a  selection  of  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs  to  ornament  a  cottage,  and  flowering  from 
spring  to  autumn,  ooserves  that  he  has  searched 
in  vain  for  information  in  many  gardening  books 
— As  this  gentleman,  with  many  others,  may  not 
know  what  things  to  plant  out  for  ornanietitirig 
iheir  places,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  trees  and  shridjs 
necessary  for  his  purpose,  all  of  which  maybe  ob- 
tained of  the  nurserymen  here  at  reasonable  rates — 
that  is,  good  large  flowering  trees  and  shurbs,  at  from 
50  cents  to  1  dollar  eaclt,  or  it  may  be,  by  the 
hundred,  at  less  prices.  The  mode  of  culture  is 
very  simple,    the  ground  should  be  well  dug  with 


some  rotten  manure,  and  if  planted  out  at  any  time 
from  October  to  December,  or  early  in  March  to 
the  middle  of  April,  no  danger  may  be  apprehend- 
ed of  their  success.  They  should  be  kept  hoed 
and  clean  during  the  summer. 

The  following  trees  for  outside  plantings  for 
Lawns,  Clumps,  or  Avenues,  are  all  hardy  and 
cheap,  at  the  rates  above  stated. 

Alianthus  glandulosa,  Chinese  Heaven  tree,  a 
very  swift  growing  tree,  remarkable  for  its  long 
pinnated  leaves,  and  is  altogether  a  straight  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  tree,  very  hardy,  although  not 
long  known,  it  is  getting  to  be  a  favorite,  and  will 
probably  be  universally  planted. 

JEsculus,  or  Horse  Chesnut.  The  common  Eu- 
ropean Horse  Chesnut  is  a  beautiful  tree,  particu- 
larly when  in  full  bloom  ;  it  is,  however,  best 
calctdated  for  open  places,  where  it  shows  itself  to 
the  best  advantage ;  there  are,  however,  some 
very  handsome  species,  native  of  this  country,  the 
most  remarkable  and  beautiful  of  which  is  the 
Dwarf  long  spiked  .Hsculus  nmcrostachya.  The 
tree  seldom  exceeds  6  feet  in  height,  and  may! 
more  properly  be  termed  a  shrub  ;  the  spikes  of 
flowers  are  commonly  eighteen  inches  long,  white, 
and  very  handsome. 

Acer,  or  Maple.  The  sugar  majde  is  a  very 
clean  growing  tree,  the  foliage  light,  and  very 
handsome — from  this  tree,  quantities  of  maple 
sugar  is  made  in  the  country  ;  the  scarlet  flower- 
ing maple  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  the  flowers 
ajipeor  very  early. 

Acer  psuedo  platanus,  or  Sycamore  tree,  is  also 
a  very  handsome  European  tree,  the  leaves  are 
larger  every  way  than  the  sugar  maple. 

Broussenettia  or  Paper  mulberry,  makea.a  ffood 
shade  ;  is  very  hardy,  and  easily  cult 

Balsam  tree,  Balsaryi  Poplar,  or  Tacm 
remarkably  fast  growing  tree,  gives  a  fine  shade, 
and  yields  a  rich  balsamic  fragrance,  particidarly 
after  a  shower  of  rain  ;  the  balsam  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  buds  is  of  a  healing  nature  for 
cuts  or  wounds. 

Catalpa  syringcEfolia  tree,  has  very  large  leaves, 
and  is  well  calculated  for  a  shade,  and  the  large 
bunches  of  flowers  which  it  produces,  gives  it  a 
most  splendid  appearance. 

Cerasus,  or  doid)le  flowering  cherry,  of  which 
iliere  are  two  varieties  ;  one  is  called  the  French, 
and  the  other  the  English  double  flowering  cherry  ; 
the  English  comes  into  flowering  nearly  a  month 
after  the  former  kind — when  in  full  flower,  makes 
a  very  splendid  appearance,  not  unlike  large  clus- 
ters of  White  Roses.  They  produce  no  fruit, 
but  the  tree  is  very  handsome. 

Cui/prtssus  disticha,  or  Deciduous  Cypress,  and 
the  C.  thi/oides  iha  former  a  native  of  the  South- 
ern States,  the  latter  of  the  middle  States,  both, 
however,  are  quite  hardy,  and  make  a  handsome 
appearance. 

Fngus,  or  Beech  : — A  few  of  these  [in  particu- 
lar situations,  have  a  good  effect. 

Fraxiinis,  or  Ash.  One  European  and  two  or 
three  American  kinds  nuxed  in,  to  diversify  the 
scene  and  give  effect,  with  trees  of  a  different 
habit  and  foiliage,  is  very  pleasing. 

Gleditschia  triacanthos, — Honey  locust,  or  three 
thorn  Acacia.  It  makes  a  handsome  stately  tree, 
the  foliage  is  handsome,  but  tlie  dreadful  long  trip- 
pie  thorns  with  which  the  tree  is  armed,  give  it  a 
forbidding  aspect.  Trees  of  this  kind  are  often 
used  for  hedges,  and  if  planted  thick,  they  soon 
make    an    impenetrable    fence    against    man   and 
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beast,  but  must  be  kept  cut  down  to  4  or  5  feet 
every  season,  or  the  hedge  would  soon  be  spoiled. 
Some  of  them  would  take  the  lead,  and  entirely 
d'istroy  the  rest. 

Larix,  or  Larch,  is  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  Piiuis 
kind,  yet  drops  its  leaves  in  winter — they  look 
beautifully  in  the  spring  and  during  the  summer. 

Liriodendron,  Tulip  tree.  White  wood,  by  somo 
cilled  Poplar,  is  a  noble  and  majestic  tree,  the 
fljwers  which  it  pioduces  in  June  are  much  of  a 
nagnolia  appearance,  to  which  it  seems  nearly  re- 
luted.  The  leaves  arc  very  singular  as  if  cut  ofl" 
a;  the  end.     The  tree  is  very  symmetrical. 

Magnolia  tripttala,  or  Umbrella  tree,  is  very 
majestic,  the  leaves  very  large,  giving  a  fine  shade, 
the  flowers  are  also  large  and  white.  It  should 
be  planted  in  clumiis,  or  for  the  back  ground  of 
shrubbery. 

M'ignulia  acuminata,  or  Cucumber  tree,  has 
blue  flowers,  the  tree  is  large,  and  has  much  the 
habit  of  the  liriodendron, 

Magnolia  glaiica,  a  small  sweet  scented  magno- 
lia, is  best  calculated  for  the  centre  row  of  the 
shrubbery,  or  for  clumps.  This  is  a  native  of  our 
country,  trom  Jersey  and  Carolina,  and  is  perhaps 
the  preticst  shrub  in  the  world,  all  things  consid- 
■jred.  It  ought  to  be  planted  in  every  garden  and 
shrubbery.  It  yields  it  fragrant  blossoms  from 
May  to   September. 

Platanus  occidentalis.  Button-ball,  by  some  cal- 
ed  Sycamore,  is  a  large  and  majestic  tree,  calcu- 
nted  for  avenues  or  large  lawns,  or  for  ornamental 
plantations.  It  is,  however,  too  stiff'  and  rigid, 
laving  a  degree  of  formality,  and  spreads  iti 
jranches  too  much  for  street  planting, 

Robinia  pseudo  acacia,  or  Locust  tree  : — The 
'oliage  is  light,  feathery,  and  of  a  fine  green  ;  the 
rai;imes  of  flowers  are  white,  and  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  useful  trees.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  in  most  places  attacked  by  a  borer 
or  worm,  which  causes  the  branches  to  break  off. 
Where  it  is  free  from  this  enemy,  it  is  a  most  de- 
sirable ornamental  tree. 

Umlas,  or  Elm,  three  kinds,  the  European  Elm, 
the  American  White  Elm,  and  the  Atnerican  Slip- 
■)ery  Elm,  are  all  desirable  to  foiin  a  good  laod- 
5cape  for  lawns  or  avenues,   &c. 

Tilia  Americana,  the  American  Lindin,  and  thi 
Tilia  Ev.ropea,  are  both  beautiful  trees,  well  cal- 
culated for  streets  or  lawns — the  trees  grow  hand- 
some, and  when  in  flower,  the  honey  bees  are 
much  attracted  lo  its  sweet,  honey-like  perfume. 
Salyx  Babylonica,  or  weeping  willow,  in  proper 
sitiations,  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  and  from  its  pe 
cuiiar  mode  of  growth,  very  desirable.  It  make» 
a  fine  screen  shade.  . 

To  t>e  continticd. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  HIVE  BEE. 

.Vs  the  wax-workers  secrete  only  a  liniited 
quiDtity  of  wax,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  tliei 
as  little  as  possible  of  it  should  be  consumed, 
that  none  of  it  should  be  wasted.  Bees,  there- 
fore, as  M.  Reaumur  well  remarks,  have  to  solvt 
this  Jifficuk  geometrical  problem  : — A  quantity  ol 
wax  being  given,  to  form  of  it  similar  and  < 
cells  of  a  determinate  capacity,  of  but  the  largesi 
siz3  n  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  em 
ployed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  ttf 
least  possible  space  in  the  hive.  This  problem  if 
solved  by  bees  in  all  its  conditions.  The  cylindn 
cal  form  woidd  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  ibt 
shapt  of  the  insect";  but  had  the  cells  been  cylii 
drical,  they    could  not  have  been  applied  to  eacl 
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)thcr  without  leaving  n  vacant  and  superfluous 
4>ace  between  every  three  contiguous  cells.  Hail 
he  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  hcen  t-(inare  or  triaugu- 
ar,  they  might  have  been  coii.structed  without  un- 
leccssary  vacancies  ;  but  these  forms  would 
lave  both  required  more  material  and  been  very 
msuitable  to  the  shape  of  a  bee's  body.  The  six- 
lided  form  of  the  cells  obviates  erery  objection; 
md  while  it  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
t  is  equally  adapted  with  a  cylinder  to  the  shape 
'f  the  bee. 

M.  Reaumur  further  remarks,  that  the  base  of 
ach  cell,  instead  of  forming  a  plane,  is  usually 
omposed  of  three  pieces  in  the  shape  of  the  dia- 
londs  on  playing  cards,  and  placed  in  such  a 
lanner  as  to  form  a  hollow  pyramid.  This  struc- 
iirc,  it  may  be  observed,  imparts  a  greater  degree 
f  strength,  and,  still  keeping  the  solution  of  the 
roblem  in  view,  gives  a  great  capacity  with  the 
mallest  exi)enditure  of  material.  This  has  actu- 
lly,  indeed,  been  ascertainetl  by  mathematical 
leasurenient  and  calculation.  Maraldi,  the  inven- 
ir  of  glass  hives,  determined,  by  minutely  mea- 
iriug  these  angles,  that  the  greater  were  109° 
8',  and  the  smaller,  70°  32' ;  and  M.  Reaumur, 
3tng  desirous  to  know  why  these  particular  ang- 
s  are  selected,  requested  M.  Koanig,  a  skilful 
lathematician,  (without  informing  him  of  his  de- 
gn,  or  telling  him  of  Maraldi's  researches,)  to  de- 
irmine,  by  calculation,  what  ought  to  be  the  angle 
'a  six-sided  cell,  with  a  concave  pyramidal  base, 
irmed  of  three  similar  and  equal  rhomboid  plates, 
1  that  the  least  possible  matter  should  enter  into 
i  construction.  By  employing  what  geometri- 
ans  denominate  the  iiifimtesimal  calculus,  M.  Kce- 
g  found  that  the  angles  should  be  109°  26'  for 
tie  greater,  and  70°  34'  for  the  smaller,  or  about 
10  sixtieths  of  a  degree,  more  or  less,  than  the  ac- 
•al  angles  made  choice  of  by  bees.  The  equality 
I  inclination  in  the  angles  has  also  been  said  to 
l-ilitate  the  construction  of  the  cells. 

M.  Huber  adds  to  these  remarks,  that  the  cells 
I  the  first  row,  by  which  the  whole  comb  is  at- 
(;hed  to  the  roof  of  a  hive,  are  not  like  the  rest ; 
1-  instead  of  six  sides  they  have  only  five,  of 
iiicli  the  roof  forms  one.  The  base,  also,  is  in 
t;se  difterent,  consisting  of  three  jfieces  on  the 
i:e  of  the  comb,  and  on  the  other  side  of  two  : 
»e  of  these  only  is  diamond  shaped,  while  the 
( lei-  two  are  of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure. — 
wis  arrangement,  by  bringing  the  greatest  num- 
Ir  of  points  in  contact  with  the  interior  surfai'-e, 
sures  the  stability  of  tlie  comb. — Library  of  En- 
tainins;  Knowledge. 


Local  Attachments. — The  35th  number  of  Silli- 
m'.s  Journal  of  Science,  in  an  article  under  the 
ad  of'  Architecture  of  the    United  States,'   has 

following  just  remarks: 
Place  in  a  village  a  handsome  public  monument, 
pillar,  or  church,  and   I  do  not    hesitate  to   say, 
It  all  other  things  beings  equal,  those    villagers 

be  bound  more  to  one  another,  and  to  their 
lage,  than  those  of  another.  Place  by  another 
group  of  trees,  with  a  fountain  playing  in  their 
dst;  have  beneath  them  tasteful  seats,  and  make 
1  place  to  which  experienced  age  and  prattling 
uncy  will  go  for  company  or  amusement  ;  a  spot 

ere  the  villagers  will  assemble  in  the  evening 
•  cheerfid  conversation,  and  I  venture  to  say 
It  these  people  will  love  their  homes  more,  and 
nk   less  of  changing  ;  will  improve  them  more; 

!t  they  will  be  wiser  ;  that  their  taverns  will  be 


less  frequented,  and  that  every  good  feeling  will 
more  prevail  among  them,  than  woidd  havi!  been 
the  case  without.  Place  in  n  town  or  city,  a  si)Ot 
with  pleasant  trees,  and  pleasant  walks  between, 
u  spot  which  would  serve  as  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade, and  the  feelings  of  that  people  will  flow  in  a 
kinder  and  smoother  channel ;  there  will  be  more 
happiness  than  there  would  have  been  otherwise. 
It  is  a  delightful  amusement  to  saunter  along  the 
Frcuch prome7iades  ahaut  sunset,  and  observe  the 
hap])y  groups  of  all  ages  that  throng  tlietn  ;  to 
watch  the  rapid  sale  of  bouquets,  at  the  platforms 
which  line  the  sides  ;  (flowers  are  only  admitted 
there.)  As  an  American  looks  at  the  cheerful  scene, 
he  must  think  with  pain  of  his  own  cities,  where' 
everything  seems  calculated  for  dtdl  labor,  or 
lynx-eyed  gain.  It  is  doubtless  owing,  in  some 
degree,  io  the  provision  of  such  places  in  foreign 
countries,  that  their  natives  resort  less  to  taverns 
for  amusement  than  with  us  ;  and  that  intoxication 
consequently  is  less   frequeiuly  seen. 

'  The  French  have  their  Boulevards  ;  the  Span- 
iards their  Prado  ;  the  Italian  their  Corso  ;  all  of 
these  have  their  public  gardens ;  and  we — we  have 
our  tippling  shops,  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  our 
land,  and  Shall  have  them,  I  fear,  till  we  provide 
more  innocent  places  of  resort.  All  attempts  to 
check  this  current  of  feeling  are  vain  ;  the  stream 
must  flow  ;  and  if  we  give  it  a  channel,  v^'ill  re- 
fresh and  beautify  the  land  it  would  otherwise 
have  desolated  and  destroyed.' 

Unhealthy  Vegetables. — A  writer  in  the  Albany 
Argus,  after  speaking  of  the  unhealthiness  of  sal- 
ads and  fruits  brought  from  a  distance,  and  ke|)t 
on  hand  sometime  by  the  market  people,  has  the 
following  remarks : 

'  And  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  In  the 
first  place,  let  us  be  guided  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  teaches,  that  evert/  district,  under  sxiitahle 
cidlurc,  will  produce  the  food  best  adapted  io  the 
xcants  of  its  population,  and  that  the  climate  will 
bring  it  to  maturity  at  the  period  when  it  is  best 
adapted  to  promote  human  health  and  comfort.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  are  able  should  culti- 
vate fruits  and  vegetables  for  their  own  tables. 
In  the  third  place,  enable  your  horticultural  soci- 
ety, by  a  general  and  liberal  patronage  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  ;  require  them  to  award 
premiums  to  market  gardeners,  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  their  labor  ;  buy  of  those  who  gather 
their  vegetables  in  the  morning  of  the  day  in 
which  tliey  are  to  be  consumed,  and  let  these 
not  be  sold  in  the  streets  after  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
finally,  let  a  competent  person  be  authorised  to 
inspect  the  fruit  and  vegetable  stalls,  and  to  con- 
demn and  destroy  all  which  is  in  an  unsound  and 
unhealthy  state.' 

The  effects  of  Moonlight  on  the  Ei/es— The  effect 
of  moonlight  on  the  eyes,  jjarticularly  in  warm 
climates,  is  extremely  injurious,  and  oftentimes 
fatal  to  the  sight.  Carues,  in  his  letters  from  the 
east,  says  that  he  came  near  losing  his  sight  from 
neglecting  the  advice  of  the  natives,  to  cover  his 
eyes  when  he  slei)t  exposed  to  the  moonbeams  ; 
and  a  case  came  within  our  observation,  where  a 
child  lost  his  sight  by  sleeping  exposed  to  the 
moon.  The  other  senses  of  this  child  became, 
however,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who 
lose  one,  extremely  acute,  insomuch  that  he  could 
at  any  time  distinguish  a  person  who  had  once 
been  made  known  to  him,  by  feeling  his  hand. — 
iMag.  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge. 


L'trge  Peach  Orchard — Mr  .Tones,  ofShrews- 
bm-y,  N.  J.  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
ground  entirely  in  peach  trees.  His  fruit  is  daily 
selling  in  the  New  York  market. 

An  OT^s  gall  will  set  any  color, — silk,  cotton,  or 
woollen.  I  have  seen  the  colors  of  calico,  which 
faded  at  one  washing,  fixed  by  it.  Where  one 
lives  near  a  slaughter-house,  it  is  worth  while  to 
buy  cheap  fading  goods  and  set  them  in  this  way. 
The  gall  can  be  bought  fur  a  few  cents.  Get  out 
all  the  liquid  and  cork  it  up  in  a  large  phial,  One 
large  spoonful  of  this  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water 
is  suflicient.  This  is  likewise  excellent  for  taking 
out  spots  from  bombazine,  bombazct,  &c.  After 
being  washed  in  this,  they  look  about  as  well  as 
when  new.  It  must  bo  thoroughly  stirred  into  the 
water,  and  not  put  upon  the  cloth. — :It  is  used 
without  soap.  After  being  washed  in  this,  cloth 
which  you  want  to  clean  should  be  washed  in 
warm  suus,  without  using  soap. — Econ.  Housewife. 


Foivls  and  Ducks. — Every  man  who  keeps  a  pig 
should  keep  fowls.  Three  or  four  hens  and  a 
cock  will  prove  no  small  addition  to  a  poor  man's 
stock  ;  and  a  few  potatoes  and  peelings,  with  the 
rim  of  the  I)ig's  trough,  which  they  will  always 
keep  clean, will  be  all  they  will  i-cquirc  in  tho 
summer;  but  to  make  them  lay  eggs,  when  eggs 
are  valuable,  they  must  be  well  fed  with  oats, 
barley-meal,  or  Indian  corn  ;  have  a  dry  ])Iace  to 
roost  in,  to  shelter  them  in  wet  weather;  and  be 
kept  quite  clean.  Young  pullets,  9  or  10  mouths 
old,  are  the  best  for  laying  in  winter.  Ducks  are 
both  useful  and  profitable  :  they  clear  nway  a  deal 
of  unsightly  offal,  will  travel  a  great  distance  from 
home  in  search  of  food,  require  but  little  at  home, 
and  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  ;  but  they  are  not 
good  mothers,  and  seldom  rear  half  their  brood, 
when  there  are  many  hedges  and  ditches  In  the 
neighborhood  ;  they  likewise  very  frequently  drop 
their  eggs  in  the  water,  if  not  carefully  watched 
and  shut  up  when  expected  to  lay.  A  hen  an-, 
swers  better  for  a  mother  to  ducklings  than  their 
natural  one.  Not  less  than  a  drake  and  two  ducks 
should  be  kept. — Loudon. 

GoMBO — Recipe. — Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
young  tender  okra,  chopped  fine,  and  ripe  toma- 
toes skinned,  and  add  an  onion  shredded  sinall, 
and  some  pepper  and  salt.  Put  all  in  a  stew  pan, 
without  water,  and  stew  for  an  hour.  This  is  a 
favorite  West  India  dish.-.-.^m.  Farmer. 

Several  of  the  Clergy  of  this  city,  on  Sunday 
last,  in  their  sermons,  spoke  in  appropriate  terms 
of  the  late  celebration,  and  did  justice  to  the 
memories  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England, 
We  have  heard  the  sermon  of  Dr  Clianning,  who 
preached  in  Federal-street  on  Sunday  for  the  first 
time  for  many  weeks,  highly  commended.  This 
eminent  preacher,  it  is  stated,  will  spend  the  win- 
ter in  the  Island  of  Cuba. — Boston  Gazdt;. 


The  single  track  of  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Ellicott's  mills  had  been  travelled  on  just  16  weeks, 
on    the    16th    inst.    and  the    receipts   are    nearly 

$17,000. 

100  stone  cutters  and  stone  masons  are  wanted 
on  the  1st  and  2d  divisions  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  road. 


Two  Thompsonian  quacks,  in  Madison  county 
have  been  bound  over,  for  killing  a  young  man  by 
their  system  of  steam  doctoring. 
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Sept.  24,  1830. 


SILK. 

We  were  invited  yestenlay  to  view  the  silk 
establishment  in  Pine  street,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  D'Honiergue.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  is 
tlie  reeling  do[)artiiiciit ;  tiiis  being  one  of  the  most 
dif&ult  processes  in  the  whole  business,  is  especi- 
ally worthy  of  notice.  From  the  number  of  reels, 
we  should  suppose  that  a  vast  quantity  of  silk  might 
be  wound  in  a  day  ;  and  heaps  of  cocoons  show 
that  the  work  is  not  closed. 

In  the  iipiier  part  ol"  the  dwelling,  M.  D'llomer- 
gue  had  fitted  up  a  neat  light  loom,  in  which  he 
had  placed  the  white  warp  for  weaving  a  piece  of 
bilk  resembling  in  some  degree  the  Florence.  We 
noticed  that  the  warp  had  not  l)een  ihrowsted  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  suitable  machine — workmen  who 
understand  the  business  are  to  be  found  —  yet  such 
is  the  exellent  quality  of  the  American  silk,  that  it 
had  retained  its  smoothness  notwithstanding  the 
boiling  which  it  had  all  sustained,  and  the  dying 
process  to  which  a  part  had  been  submitted.      • 

We  learned  iVom  Mr  Duponceau,  to  whose 
liberality  the  country  is  indebted  fur  the  establisl 
inent,  that  he  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Messrs  Le  Due  &  Landslierg,  dyers, 
whose  colors  for  silks  have  all  the  brilliancy  and 
permanency  of  those  of  Italy  and  France. 

Mr  D'll.  was  weaving  a  large  and  splendid  Uni- 
ted States  flag,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  a 
truly  gratifyingspeciinen  of  American  manufactine. 
The  smoothness  and  polish  of  its  texture,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colors,  are  imsurpassed  by  any  silk 
imported  ;  yet  the  whole  of  this  ah  ova,  to  speak 
literally,  from  the  egg,  is  .'American. —  U.  S.   Gazelle. 


arc  told,  to  the  previous  pains  taktii  to  enrich   the 
soil  by  plentiful  additions  of  suitable  compost. 

Were  the  same  policy  pursued  by  the  owners  ' 
of  large  iarins,  there  would  be  little  need  of  em- 
igrating from  the  New  Englatid  to  the  Western 
states ;  for  the  very  tracts  which  now  under  a 
careless  system  of  culture  barely  afford  susten- 
ance for  a  single  family,  might  be  niaile  to  support 
three  or  four — and  that  too,  with  much  less  '  toil 
and  trouble,'  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  culti- 
vated. Many  of  our  farmers  grasj)  at  the  manage- 
ment of  too  spacious  a  territory — the  consequence 
is,  they  impose  upon  themselves  a  state  of  slavery  : 
they  accumidate  nothing,  except  now  and  then  an 
additional  patch  of  waste  land,  which  serves  only 
to  increase  their  burthens  without  augunienting 
their  income.  Were  they  on  the  contrary  to  con- 
fine their  exertions  to  smaller  sj)ots,  while  their 
crops  could  be  rendered  equally  if  not  more 
abundant,  they  would  themselves  enjoy  lile  better 
— become  more  independent,  and  with  their  usual 
share  of  sagacity  and  frugality,  triore  wealthy : 
they  would  acquire  time  tti  institute  experiments, 
and  to  exandne  improvements;  they  wonkl  attain 
what  they  now  scarcely  ever  possess — leisure — 
whereby  we  mean  not  the  privilege  of  l)eing  lazy 
— but  that  sort  of  leisure  which  poor  Richard  de- 
scribes as  'time  for  doing  soinething  useful' — 
time  for  study,  for  reflection,  for  familiar  converse, 
for  looking  after  the  education  of  their  ycung — 
in  short,  for  realizing  the  blessings  after  which  they 
are  constantly  toiling.  We  are  no  practical  farm- 
er— l>ut,  according  to  the  proverb,  '  a  wink  from 
a  blind  horse'  is  sometimes  serviceable. 
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Those  who  have  strictly  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, consider  largo  farms  comparatively  less  |iro- 
ductive  than  small  ones;  while  they  at  the  same 
lime  impose  upon  their  owners  a  degree  of  labor 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  would  seem  to 
be  required  by  the  mere  difference  of  size.  The 
cause,  it  is  thought,  lies  altogether  in  the  difftjr- 
ence  of  management.  A  farmer  in  moderate 
circumstances,  with  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  lanil, 
for  instance,  will  bring  every  inch  of  it  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation — the  labor  employed  in 
jireparing  his  grounds  will  be  more  than  doubly 
compensated  in  his  subsequent  exemption  from 
toil  ;  while  the  owner  of  a  wide  spread  Territory 
of  three  or  four  hundred  acres,  which  he  has  but 
sparingly  sujiplied  with  nourishment,  must  work 
raore  sedulously  upon  every  acre  during  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation,  and,  after  all,  reap  but  a 
meagre  and  inadequate  harvest.     As  a  single  acre 


BEES 

When  bees  begin  to  build  their  hive,  they  divide 
themselves  into  bands,  one  of  which  produces  ma- 
terials for  the  structure  ;  another  works  upon  these, 
and  forms  them  into  a  rough  sketch  of  tlie  dimen 
sions  and  partitions  of  tlie  cells.  All  this  is  com- 
pleted by  the  second  band,  who  examine  and  ailjnst 
the  angles,  remove  the  superfluous  wax,  and  give 
the  work  its  necessary  perfection  ;  and  a  third 
band  brings  provisions  to  the  laborers,  who  cannot 
leave  their  work.  But  no  distribution  of  fo  d  is 
made  to  those  whose  charge,  in  collecting  propolis 
and  pollen,  calls  them  to  the  field,  because  it  is 
supposed  they  will  hardly  forget  themselves  ; 
neither  is  any  allowance  made  to  those  who  begin 
the  architecture  of  the  cells.  Their  province  is 
very  troublesome,  because  they  arc  obliged  to  level 
and  extend,  as  well  as  cut  and  adjust  the  wax  to 
the  dimension  required  ;  but  then  they  soon  obtain 
a  dismission  from  this  labor,  and  retire  to  the  fields 
to  regale  them.selves  with  food,  and  wear  off  their 
fatigue  with  a  more  agreeable  emjdoyment.  Those 


of  land  highly  cidtivated,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  |  ^bo  succeed  them,  draw  their  mouth,  their  feet, 
crop  equal  to  three  or  four  acres  scantily  prepar-  I  and  the  extremity  of  their  body,  several  times  over 
ed  ;  it  must  be  ebvious,  t1iat  the  extra  labor  in  ;  all  the  work,  and  never  desist  till  the  whole  is 
dres,ving  the  former  is  abundantly  more  than  saved  polished  and  completed  ;  and  as  they  frequently 
by  the  diminished  labor  in  attending  it.  A  strik- .  „eed  refreshments,  and  yet  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
ing  exemplification  of  this  fact  may  be  viewed  by  |  tj,.c,  there  are  waiters  alwt.ys  attending,  who  serve 
any  of  our  farmers,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  I  ,l,em  with  provisions  when  they  require  thetn 
visit  the  grounds  attached  to  the  House  of  Indus- 1  Xiie  laborer  who  has  an  appetite,  bends  down  his 
try  at  South  Boston— there,  they  may  have  the  j  „.,,„k  i„,fo,.e  the  caterer,  to  intimate  that  he  has  ai 
theory  and    the    illustration   directly   before    their  [  jisdination  to  eat,  upon  which  t!ie  other  opens  hi; 


eyes.  Those  grounds,  it  is  said,  have  produced 
this  season,  from  three  to  four  tons  of  hay  per 
acre — which  is  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
ordinary  crops.  So  exuberant  was  the  grass,  that 
there  actually  was  not  room,  upon  the  surface 
where  it  grew,  sufficient  for  the  pur|)ose  of  ma- 
king the  hay.     And  thia  we^s  entirely  owing  as  we 


bag  of  honey,  and  pours  out  a  few  drops;  these 
may  be  distinctly  seen  rolling  through  the  whole 
of  his  trunk,  which  insensibly  swells  in  every  part 
the  liquor  flows  tlirough.  When  this  little  repast 
is  over,  the  laborer  returns  to  his  work,  and  1 
body  and  feet  repeat  the  same  motion  as  before 
JLib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge. 


MILK  PANS. 

A  writer  in  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser,  has  the 
following  remarks  on   the  properties  of  ndlk  pans. .; 

'The  pans  used  in  this  country  are  made  either 
of  tinned  iron,  glazed  earthen,  or  stone  ware.     Tiu 

perhaps  less  objectionable  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  metal,  at  least  of  all  such  as  can  be  applied 
this     use;    but    no    metallic    vessel    whatever 

ould  be  allowed  to  enter  the  walls  of  a  well 
regulated  dairy.  A  tiu  pan  becomes  a  galvanic 
a(>|iaiatus  the  tnoment  an  acidulated  fluid  is  pour- 
ed into  it ;  besiiles  which,  if  the  seams  are  closed 
with  solder,  a  poison  is  soon  generated  by  the  acid 
of  the  milk,  and  if  closed  by  lapping,  the  cut  eilge 
exposes  the  iron  to  the  same  influence.  Tinned 
vessels  soon  communicate  a  disagreeable  taste,  and 
even  smell  to  water — distilled  water!  how  unfit 
then  for  preserving  such  a  fluid  as  milk. 

The  earthenware  pans  arc  generally  glazed  with 
lead,  which  renders  tin  vessels,  (improper  and  dirty 
as  they  are  and  must  be)  very  iireferable  indeed. 
Here  then  we  have  a  direct  mineral  poison  (which, 
in  the  very  smallest  quantities  produces  sickness) 
lining  the  whole  of  that  surface  which  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  milk.  1  would  as  soon 
drink  vinegar  that  had  been  boiled  in  a  copper 
saucepan  as  to  use  butter  or  cream  that  has  re- 
mained twelve   hours  in  a  glazed  earilien  vessel. 

'  To  the  slone  ware,  I  can  sec  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
iVom  theory,  that  it  alone,  is  the  proper  material 
for  milk  pans.  Consider  it  as  you  will,  its  supe. 
rior  fitness  for  this  jjurpose  is  evident.  The  most 
highly  concentrated  acids  have  no  effect  upon  it; 
the  chemists  daily  avail  themselves  of  this  capital 
substitute  for  glass,  of  which  the  faces  are  coin« 
poseil,  an  absolute  vitrification  taking  place  during 
their  baking  by  means  of  salt.  Stone  ware  milil 
pans  then,  are  the  proper  ones,  and  I  shall  here- 
after conclusively  demonstrate  that  stone  ware  oi 
glass  is  the  only  proper  material  for  such  vessels 
as  are  intended  to  preserve  butter  and  a  variety  of 
objects  wholesome  in  themselves,  but  rendered 
deleterious  by  being  prepared  or  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  improjier  vessels.' 


From  the  New  York   Evening  Post. 

TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  the  fanners 
are  pre|)aringto  sow  their  winter  grain.  The  wri« 
ter  of  this  article  has  experienced  the  efficacy  of 
slack  lime,  as  a  manure  on  ground  that  was  en- 
tirely worn  out,  |)rodL'cing  nothing  but  five-fingered 
leaves  and  weeds.  The  ground  was  tilled,  and 
40  bushels  to  the  acre  wa--  spread  over  it.  It  was 
seeded  with  grain,  and  timothy  and  clover  were 
sown  at  the  satne  time.  It  yielded  me  a  fine 
crop.  I  mowed  the  same  five  years  without  ad- 
iling  any  manure.  The  second  manuring  was  still 
more  efficacious,  when  CO  to  80  bushels  was 
used.  Forty  bushels  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be 
used  the  first  time.  I  know  of  a  farm  hi  New  Jer» 
sey,  in  a  lime  stone  country,  completely  worn  out, 
The  most  that  could  be  obtained  for  it  was  fifteen 
dollars  jicr  acre.  I  presume  the  purchaser  would 
not  now  sell  it  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  en- 
tirely renewed  by  lime,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look 
over  it. 

The  advantage  of  using  lime  is,  you  insure  to 
yourself  a  certain  crop,  unless  the  season  is  very 
unfavorable.  Ground  which  has  not  yielded 
wheat  for  many  years  now  [iroduces  fine  crops.  lo 
one  instance,  fortyfive  bushels  per  acre  has  been 
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roiliiccJ  tliis  sea.^oii.  Your  grain  of  every  kind 
fill  be  at  least  iloiihle,  in  many  instances  treble, 
'our  i)astnrcs  will  be  very  abundant — you  may 
ouble  and  treble  your  stock  of  cattle.  If  yon 
lave  more  pasture  than  yon  want,  |)lou:,'li  under 
our  clover — it  will  mellow  and  very  mucli  cnricli 
our  jrround.  Tlie  farmer  will  then  reap  abun- 
lantlv,  ami  the  old  cry  of  i)oiir  crops  will  be 
ilenc'ed.  A   FARMER. 


day.  The  carte  of  this  restaurant  among  other 
things,  contained  the  following — filet  de  lion,  saute 
dans  sa  glaee,  malilotte  de  serpens,  boa  u  la  tartare, 
fraise  de  lion  a  la  pouleite,  pieds  do  lioii  farcis, 
lion  fraise  aux    pclits  pois,  &c. 


LONGEVITY. 

The  climate  of  some  ('istricts  in  Yorkshire, 
iLngland,  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and,  as  a  proof 
f  it,  a  writer  in  the  London  Wesleyaii  Magazine 
or  July  states,  that  out  of  300  persons  who  enter- 
d  a  benefit  society  in  1772,  some  of  whom  at  the 
ime  were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  only 
waive  had  deceased  in  1794.  The  same  writer 
Iso  transcribes  the  following  account  of  Henry 
enkins,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  written 
ly  a  Mrs  Anne  Saville,  and  first  imhlished  in  the 
ear  1752.  Jenkins,  we  believe,  is  the  oldest  man 
n  record,  who  was  born  since  the  times  of  the 
eluge.      He  was  distinguished  for  temperance. 

'When  I  came  first  to  live  at  Bolton,'  says  Mrs 
laville, '  1  was  told  several  particulars  of  the  great 
l^e  of  Henry  Jenkins,  but  I  believed  little  of  the 
lory  foy  many  years,  till  one  day,  he  confuig  to 

;g  alms,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  truly  how  old 
,!  was.     He  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  that  to 

e  best  recollection  he  was  about  162  or  163.  I 
iked  what  kings  he  remembered.  He  said, 
'lenry  VIII.'  I  asked  what  public  thing  he 
(  uKl  longest  remember.  He  said,  '  Floddenfield,' 
!  asked  whether  the  king  was  there.  He  said, 
''o  ;  he  was  in  France,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey 
MS  general.'  I  asked  him  how  old  he  might  be 
t'n.  He  said.  'I  believe  I  might  be  between  ten 
«d  twelve  ;  for  I  was  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a 
Irse  load  of  arrows,  but  tliey  sent  a  bigger  hoy 
fini  thence  to  the  army  with  them.  All  this 
teed  with  the  history  of  that  time;  for  hows  and 
a  ows  were  then  used.  The  Earl  he  named  was 
gieral,  and  king  Henry  VIII  was  then  at  Tour- 
B'.  And  yet  it  is  observable  that  this  Jenkins 
c  Id  neither   read    nor  write.     There    were  also 

•  ror  fivo  in  the  same  parish  that  were  reputed 
I'  them  to  be   100  years  old,  or  within  two  or 

I  ■!!   years  of  it  ;  and    they    all  said,   he  was  an 

^l.rly  man  ever  since  they  knew  him,  fur  he  was 

.a  ill    another  parish,    and  before   any  registers 

in  churches,  as  it  is  said.     He  told  me  then, 

It  he  was  butler  to   Lord  Conyer.s,  and  re- 

;  nil.  red  the  Abbot  of  Fountain  Abbey  very  well, 

e  ].:  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
Henry  Jenkins  departed  this  life  December, 
0,  at  EUerton-upon-Swale,  in  Yorkshire:  the 
le  of  Floddenfield  was  fought  September  9th, 
1  ;  and  he  was  then  about  twelve  years  ohi  ; 
hat  tins  Henry  Jenkins  lived  162  years,  (six- 
onger  than  old  Parr,)  and  was  the  oldest  man 
1  upon  the  ruins  of  this  |)0stdiIuvian  world. 

ood  ripe  fruit,  it  is  said,  has  superseded  pas- 
at  the  Philadelphia  dinner  tables.  In  Boston 
have  ripe  fruit  and  pastry  together,  in  the 
)e  of  peach  dumplings.  If  prcrperly  done,  with 
1  sauce,  they  are  very  '  nice,'  as  the  Frugal 
isewife  would  say. 


To  Preserve  dead  Game. — The  Journal  des  Con- 
naissances  Usuellos  states  that  if  the  entrails,  &c, 
of  the  ga;ne  to  be  preserved  betaken  out,  the  in- 
side filled  with  wheat,  and  the  hare  or  bird  after- 
wards placed  in  a  heap  of  wheat,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely covered,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  skin  or  feathers  should  not  be  taken 
off. 


The  Rich  not  to  be  envied. — The  poor  do  not 
have  the  dyspepsia,  the  rich  do.  The  healthy 
poor  may  consume  as  much  superjjne  Jlour  as  they 
can  get,  while  the  dyspeptic  rich  are  condemned 
to  hran. 
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H/eiff  Dishes. — The    Corsaire,  a  French    jiaper, 

1 — 'One  of  the  outposts  of  the  French  army  at 

lers   killed  two  snakes  and  a  lion,  which  they 

to  the   floating   restaurant   on  the  following 


PRESERVING  CABBAGES. 

Mr  M'Mahon,  recoumiends  the  following  meth- 
od for  preserving  cabbages,  for  winter  and  sprincr 
use.  Immediately  previous  to  the  setting  in  of 
hard  frost,  take  up  your  cabbages  and  savoys,  ob- 
serving to  do  it  in  a  dry  <lay,  turn  their  tops  down- 
ward, and  let  them  remain  for  a  few  hours  to 
drain  oft'  any  v\'ater  that  may  be  lodged  between 
their  leaves  ;  then  make  choice  of  a  ridge  of  dry 
earth,  in  a  well  sheltered,  warm  exposure,  and 
plant  them  down  to  their  heads  tlierein  close  to 
one  another,  having  previously  taken  off  sotne  of 
their  loose  hanging  leaves.  Lnmediately  erect  over 
them  a  low  temporary  shed  of  any  kind  that  will 
keep  them  [)erfectly  free  from  wet,  which  is  to  be 
open  at  both  ends  t6  admit  a  current  of  air  in 
mild  dry  weather.  These  ends  are  to  be  closed 
with  straw  when  the  weather  is  very  severe.  In 
this  situation  your  cabbages  will  keep  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation  till  spring,  for  being  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  wet,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of 
the  sun,  the  frost  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
them.  Ill  such  a  place  the  heads  may  le  cut  off 
when  wanted,  and  if  they  are  frozen  soak  thetn 
in  spring,  well  or  pump  water,  for  a  few  hours 
previous  to  their  being  cooked,  which  will  dissolve 
the  frost  and  extract  any  disagreeable  taste  occa- 
sioned thereby.' 

This  writer  prefers  this  mode  of  preserving 
cabbages  to  placing  them  in  the  ground  with  the 
roots  upwards,  and  says  that  the  application  of 
straw  innnediately  round  the  heads  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice, as  the  straw  will  soon  become  damp  and 
mouldy,  and  will  of  course  communicate  the  dis- 
order to  the  cabbages. 

Mr  Derby  of  Salem,  Ma.ss.  states  his  mode  of 
preserving  cabbages  as  follows:  'I  have  selected 
one  of  the  most  airy  situations  on  the  farm,  spread 
a  few  leaves  on  the  ground  to  keep  them  clean, 
and  placed  them  upside  down,  close  to  each  other, 
and  shook  in  among  them  leaves  sufficient  to 
cover  them,  leaving  part  of  the  root  projecting 
out,  then  threw  on  them,  just  enough  sea-weed 
to  prevent  the  leaves  blowing  away.'  Mass.  Jlgr. 
Rep.  vol.  vii.  p.  57. 

The  principal  gardener  in  the  Shaker  establish- 
ment, in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 
directed  nut  to   pull  up  cabbages  in    autumn,  till 


there  is  danger  of  their  freezing  too  fu.st  to  be  got 
up.  l(  there  happen  an  early  snow  it  will  not 
injure  them.  When  they  are  removed  from  tho 
g-iirden,  they  should  be  set  out  again  in  a  trench 
dug  in  the  bottom  of  a  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is 
pretty  cool  it  will  be  the  better.' 

Gathering  and  preserving  beets  and  other  roots. 
In  a  report  on  Agricultural  Experiments  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Mass.  Agr.  Society,  published  iu 
the  third  vol.  of  the  JVeiv  England  Farmer  is  a 
statement  of  certain  premium  crops,  obtained  by 
I\Ie.ssrs  Tristram  and  Heiiiy  Little  of  Newbury,  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  Mass.  It  is  stated  by  those 
gentlemen  that  they  had  tried  divers  ways  of  pre- 
serving turnips,  mangel  wurlzel  &c,  '  by  putting 
them  into  a  barn  and  covering  them  with  hay,  and 
by  putting  them  into  the  cellar  ;,  the  last  mode  we 
think  the  best.'  Col.  Powel  observed  thatone  of  his 
crops  of  mangel  wurtzel  was  'piled  in  a  cellar  in 
rows  as  wood,  and  covered  with  sand.'  A  writer 
in  the  English  Fanner's  Journal  observes  that  he 
has  practised  with  success  the  following  mode  of 
preserving  the  mangel  wurtzel  roots:  '  I  pack 
iheni  in  long  heaps  about  seven  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  I  begin  by  forming  the  ontsides  with 
the  roots,  not  stripped  of  their  tojis,  outward  ; 
the  internal  parts  to  be  filled  with  roots  without 
leaves;  contimie  one  layer  over  another,  until  the 
heap  is  about  six  feet  high,  and  about  two  fee( 
broad  at  top,  which  may  be  covered  wish  stravr 
and  earth  ;  the  ends  of  the  heap  may  be  covered 
in  the  same  way  ;  the  leaves  form  an  efficient 
covering  against  frost.' 

Mr  M'Mahon's  mode,  of  preserving  beets  and 
other  roots  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  severe  frost 
you  should  take  up,  with  as  little  injury  as  possible, 
the  roots  of  your  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 
salsify,  scorzoncra,  Hamburg  or  large  rooted  pars- 
ley, skirrets,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  turnip  rooted 
celery,  and  a  sufficiency  of  horse  radish,  for  the 
winter  consumption  ;  cut  off  their  tops,  and  ex- 
pose the  roots  a  few  hours  till  sufficiently  dry. 
On  the  surface  of  a  very  dry  spot  of  ground,  in 
a  well  sheltered  situation  lay  a  stratum  of  sand 
two  inches  thick,  and  on  this  a  layer  of  roots  of 
either  sort,  covering  them  with  another  layer  of 
sand,  (the  drier  the  better,)  and  so  continue,  lay- 
er about  of  Siind  and  roots,  till  all  are  laid  in,  giv- 
ing the  whole,  on  every  side  a  roof  like  slope  ;  then 
cover  this  heap  or  ridge  all  over  with  about  two 
inches  of  sand,  over  which  lay  a  good  coat  of 
drawn  straw,  up  and  down,  as  if  thatciiing  a  house, 
in  order  to  carry  off  wet,  and  prevent  its  entering 
the  roots  ;  then  dig  a  wide  trench  round  the  heap, 
and  cover  the  straw  with  the  earth  so  dug  up, 
with  a  depth  sufficient  to  preserve  the  roots  effect- 
ually from  frost.  An  opening  may  be  made  on 
the  south  side  of  this  heap,  and  completely  cover- 
ed with  bundles  of  straw,  so  as  to  have  access  to 
the  roots  at  all  times  when  wanted  either  for  sale 
or  use. 

'Some  people  lay  straw  or  hay,  between  the 
layers  of  roots,  and  immediately  on  the  top  of 
them  ;  this  I  do  nut  approve  of,  as  the  straw  or 
hay  will  become  damp  and  mouldy,  and  very  of- 
ten occasion  the  roots  to  rot,  while  the  sand 
would  preserve  them  sweet  and  sound. 

'  All  these  roots  may  be  presevved  in  like 
manner  in  a  cellar  ;  but  in  such  a  place  they  are 
subject  to  vegetate  and  become  stringy  earlier  in 
the  spring.  The  only  advantage  of  this  method 
is  that  in  the  cellar  they  may  be  had  when  want- 
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ed,  more  conveniently  during  winter  than  out  of 
the  field  or  giirden   heaps. 

^  J^ote All  the  ahove  roots  will  preserve  better 

in  sand  than  in  the  common  earth  ;  but  when  the 
former  cannot  be  had,  the  sandiest  earth  you  can 
procure  must  be  dispensed  with.' 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversa?-y  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  their  room, 
Nihio's  Garden,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  Inspecting 
Committee  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  J.  J.  Palm- 
er, W.  R.  Cooke  and  E.  Wade,  Jr,  have  given  a 
report,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  in- 
sert entire.  From  this  it  appears  that  Dr  Hosack, 
Patron  of  the  Society  presented  6  fine  Water 
Melons,  one  of  v/hich  weighed  42Jlbs.  and  a 
basket  of  fine  Grapes.  Nathaniel  Prim,  Esq. 
from  his  place  at  Hurlgate,  a  basket  of  fine  Grapes, 
composed  of  soirie  of  the  best  kinds  grown  under 
glass,  viz.  Black  Prince,  White  Ilamljurg,  Frontig- 
nac,  &c.  Procured  from  the  Vinery  of  Mr  Perkins, 
of  Boston,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Grizley  Tokay, 
White  do,  Chasselas  white.  Red  do.  Hamburg 
Black,  Cape  Black.  Miss  Allen  Wyckoff  presented 
some  excellent  Scuppernong'  wine,  made  at  the 
plantation  of  General  Daniel  N.  Batemaii,  Tyrrel 
County,  N.  Carolina.  '  A  quantity  of  very  fine 
fruit  was  procured  from  Boston,  from  Mr  Downer, 
consisting  of  Bartlett,  Andrews,  Cushing,  Har- 
vard, and  St  Ghelien  Pears,  all  ofsuperior  sorts,  and 
deservedly  esteemed.'  Timothy  Whittemore,  Esq. 
Greenwich — A  dish  of  fine  figs,  raised  in  the 
open  air,  &c.  Dr  Pascalia — A  branch  of  the 
White  Mulberr}',  lately  introduced  by  him  from 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Paris,  &c,  &c. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Volunteer  Toasts. 

By  the  Mayor.  The  culture  of  fruits,  plants 
and  flowers — May  the  delightsome  task  be  ever 
honored  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  republic. 

Mr  Bacon,  on  behalf  of  the  Albany  Horticul- 
tural Society — We  are  a  scion  taken  from  the  ])a- 
rent  stock — as  the  stock  tlirives  so  will  the  scioii 
flourish — May  both  grow  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  |)ublic  favor. 

Judge  Buel,  the  President  of  the  Albany  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  sent  by  him.  Horticultural 
improvement — While  it  asks  no  monopoly  may  its 
rewards  be  as  liberal  as  its  blessings  are  diffusive. 

Richard  Hatfield,  Esq.  Our  sister  horticultural 
societies — Sisters  of  the  same  family,  living  with- 
out envy,  and  rejoicing  in  the  number  and  pros- 
perity of  each  other's  lovers. 

Benjamin  Poor.  The  Fanner  and  Horticulturist 
of  La  Grange,  who,  after  assisting  our  ancestors  to 
defend  the  Nursery  of  Freedom,  sowed  seeds  of 
the  same  kind  in  France,  which  he  now  lives  to 
see  bearing  fruit  abundantly. 

[We  regret  that  want  of  room  obliges  us  to 
omit  further  details  of  the  proceedings  on  this 
interesting  occasion.] 


MERRIMACK  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The,  Merrimack  N.  H.  County  Agricultural 
Society  are  making  preparations  for  an  extensive 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair  and  Exhibition  of  Domestic 
Manufactures  and  Agricultural  Products,  at  Can- 
terbury, N.  H.  on  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  Oc- 
tober. Able  Committees  are  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  the  various  articles.  The  agricul- 
tural Address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Pliillip 
Carrigain  ;  after  which  the  Hon.  John  Vose,  will 
deliver  au  address  on  the  subject  of  Temperance. 


MONTREAL  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  Montreal  (Canada)  Agricultural  Society 
took  |tlace  at  St  Laurent,  on  the  9th  inst. — Lib- 
eral premiums  were  awarded  on  Draft  Horses, Neat 
Cattle  of  improved  Canadian  breed,  as  well  as  of 
other  improved  breeds.  Sheep,  Swine,  Cheese, 
Butter,  and  Domestic  Mauutactured  articles.  The 
Show  of  Horses,  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine 
was  stated  to  be  more  numerous  than  at  any  for- 
mer County  Cattle  Show,  from  the  first  institution 
of  the  Society  ;  and  the  manifest  improvement  in 
all  descriptions  of  Stock  prove  how  extremely 
beneficial  the  exertions  of  the  Society  have  been 
to  the  country  ;  and  from  the  number  of  Canadian 
Farmers  present,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  great 
interest  is  excited  amongst  them  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Stock,  and  success  of  the  instittition. 


Hoic  to  destroy  Rats. — A  friend  in  Salem,  Mass. 
informs  us  that  rats  are  easily  destroyed  by  sprink- 
ling a  little  of  the  powder  of  Spanish  flies  on 
some  buttered  bread,  or  other  food  of  which  rats 
are  fond,  and  it  will  soon  destroy  them. 


Remarkable  Calf. — Mr  William  Furness  of  Med- 
ford,  Blass.  owns  a  Heifer  calf,  which  was  calved 
the  17th  of  March  last,  and  weighed  on  the  20th 
inst.  465  lbs. 


NOTICE 

To  Dairy  Farmers  tliroughout  tlie  United  States. 

A  first  premiwn  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
A  second  premium  of  fifty  dollars 

Will  be  paid  by  The  Treasurer  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  the 
best  Butter,  from  any  State  in  tlie  Union,  ex- 
hibited at  Boston  on  the  second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830. 

A  sum  raised  by  private  subscription  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  said 
Society  by  a  number  of  the  inost  respectable 
citizens  of  Boston,  to  pay  the  above  premiums. 

The  object  proposed,  by  procuring,  if  practi- 
cable, an  exhibition  at  Boston  of  the  best  Butter 
made  in  any  of  the  States,  is  to  promote  improve- 
ment, near  home,  in  the  process  of  making  and 
preserving  an  article  of  very  general  consumption. 

The  country  at  large  will  also  benefit  by  so 
extensive  a  competition  for  the  prizes. 

The  quantity  offered  by  any  one  person  for  pre- 
mium, to  be  not  less  than  three  hundred  weight— 
put  up  in  new  tubs  or  firkins,  with  the  competi- 
tor's name  and  place  of  residence  marked  thereon. 
Any  remarkable  attention  to  nicety  in  the  manner 
of  putting  up  the  Butter  will  not  escajie  the  notice 
of  the  examining  committee. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  become  com- 
petitors, all  persons  who  send  Butter  w:ll  have  an 
opportunity,  on  the  day  after  the  Exhibition,  to  spII 
it  at  public  auction  without  expense.  The  most 
liberal  jjrices  may  be  expected  for  a  large  quantity 
of  good  Butter,  put  up  for  family  use,  as  there  is, 
probably,  no  market  in  the  Union  better  than  that 
at  Boston. 

All  parcels  intended  for  premium,  agreeably  to 
the  above  notice,  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  December,  to  the  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, care  of  Mr  JoHX  B.  Russell,  No.  52, 
North  Market  Street,  Boston,  and  on  Thursday 
the  second  day  of  December  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
a  committee  of  competent  judges,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Trustees,  will  attend  to  inspect  the  Butter, 
and  to  award  the  premiuins,  which  will  be  paid 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at   the  same 


place,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  all  such  parcels  as  have  not  ' 
been  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale,  may 
be  sold  at  Auction  by  an  auctioneer  appointed  by 
the  Trustees,  and  seasonable  public  notice  will  be 
given  of  such  sale. 

N.  B Persons  intending  to  be  competitors  are 

particularly  desired  to  notify  such  intention  by 
letter,  addressed  to  Benjamin  Guild,  Esq.,  post 
paid,  Boston,  several  days  previous  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, that  arrangements  may  be  made  accordingly. 

RICHARD  SULLIVAN,  ) 

PETER  C.  BROOKS,       f  Committee  of 

JOHN  HEARD,  Jr,  I     Trustees. 

GORHAM  PARSONS,      ) 
Boston,  Sept.  1830. 
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Saturday,  September  18, 1830. 


F  K  u  I  T  ( 


.Qpples. — From  John  Prince,  Esq.  Ribstone 
Pippins,  very  fine,  and  deserving  more  extensive 
cultivation  ;  from  the  same,  Summer  Pearmains, 
and  Early  Greenings.  From  Mr  Wells,  York 
Russetts  and  Wells'  Pippin,  an  apple  of  high  re- 
putation. Froin  Mr  Manning,  large  fruit  supposed 
to  be  the  Alexander,  but  as  it  fell  unripe,  it  could 
not  be  identified. 

Pears. — From  Mr  Heath,  of  Brookline,  medium 
Pear,  natiie  unknown.  From  Mr  Richard  Ward, 
of  Roxbury,  Bartlett  Pears,  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful, from  Graft  of  1829.  From  Mr  John  Green, 
of  Pepperell,  Seedling  Pears.  From  J.  Princk, 
Esq.  Green  Catharine,  very  superior ;  Andrews 
Pears, very  large;  Fulton,  Johonnot,  Verte  Longue, 
and  Green  Satin  :  the  two  last  appeared  to  be  the 
same.  From  Mr  Manning,  a  fine  Pear,  from  the 
garden  of  Mr  Hooper,  of  Marblehead.  The  tree 
was  received  from  Spain  several  years  since,  and 
called  '  Golden  Beurre,'  a  most  beautiful  fruit, 
and  unlike  any  other  known  to  the  Committee, 
but  different  from  the  Beurre  D'Or,  of  pomological 
authors. 

Plums. — From  John  Derby,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
Smith's  October  Plums,  unripe  ;  a  valuable  sort 
ripening  late  in  October.  From  Mr  Manning, 
Plums  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seoomb,  of  Salem  ; 
can  be  preserved  by  drying,  like  the  European 
Prune. 

Peaches. — From  Mr  E.  M.  Richards,  two  sorts, 
Natural  Clingstones,  Freestones,  and  Old  Mixoa 
Freestone  Peaches.  From  Mrs  Sigourney,  Boston, 
Natural  Freestones,of  beautiful  appearance.  From 
Mr  Manning,  Alberge  Peaches,  Cox  No.  11,  « 
good  variety. 

JVcctarines. — From  Mr  Manning,  Vermach 
Nectarines,  Golden  Clingstones,  very  beautiful; 
see  No.  5,  Prince's  Treatise. 

Grapes. — Native  Grapes  from  Rev.  G.  B.  PerrT, 
of  Bradfi)rd,  Dr  Williams,  of  Cambridge  Port, 
and  Mr  Amos  Perry,  of  Sherburne ;  the  last 
were  superior,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  From 
Mr  FosDicK,  of  Charlostown,  Golden  Chasselas 
Grapes,  raised  in  the  open  ground. 

Bristol  County  Cattle  Show. — This  exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  and 
manufactures,  will  be  on  Wednesday,  October  6, 
at  Taunton.  The  attention  whic.h  is  given  to 
these  subjects  in  this  County,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  sevcfsl 
branches  to  which  this  association  have  extended 
their  patronage,  give  promise  of  an  exhibition,  that 
will  do  honor  to  the  County, 
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ESSEX    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Airangemenls  for  the    ExUibition  at    Anilover,  (Atf/lA 

Parish)  on  Thursday,  Sept.  30,  1S30. 

All  slock,  intended  for  pieniiunis  or  exhibition,  must  be 
entered  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  9  o'clock,  of  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  Exhibition. 

All  .Animals  must  be  placed  in  the  pensundcrthe  direc- 
tion of  the  marshals,  at  9  o'clock  and  must  not  be  remov- 
d  therefrom  until  2  o'clock. 

All  Manufactured  Articles  must  be  entered  and  depos- 
ted,  in  the  Hall  in  Mrs  Parker's  dwellmg  house,  near 
Steven's  Tavern,  on  or  before  9  o'clock.  Annexed  to  each 
irticle  must  be  a  written  description  of  the  same,  with 
he  name  of  the  person  offering  it  for  premium. 

Tlie  Committee  will  examine  the  slock  at  10  o'clock, 
vhen  the  keepers  must  be  present  to  give  any  informa- 
ion  that  may  be  required. 

The  ploughing  match  will  commence  at  11  o'clock,  at 
tir  Steven's  field.  All  entries  for  these  premiums  must 
e  made  on  or  before  the  Monday,  next  previous  to  the 
ly  of  Exhibition. 

Any   persons   claiming  the  premiums  offered  for  best 

orking  oxen  or  plough,  will  give  notice  thereof  to  Dan- 
■:i,  PuTN.iM,    Esq.   Chairman  of  the   Committee    on 

esc  subjects ;  and  will  prove  their  claims  in  such  manner 

the  committee  may  direct. 

Gentlemen  who  have  fine  animals,  not   intended  to   be 

Fered  for  premiums,  will  gratify  the  Society  by  exhibit- 

g  them  ;  and  suitable  pens  will  be  provided  for  their  ac- 

immodation. 

At  halfpastl  o'clock,  the  Society  will  dine  together  at 

evens'  Hall.     Tickets  for  the  dinner  may  be  obtained  at 

e  Bar. 

At  3  o'clock,  the  Society  will  meet  at  the  North  Meeting 

ouse,  where  an  Address  will  be  delivered  hv  J.  H.  Dun- 
it,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.     After  which  the  Reports  of  the 

veral   committees  will  be  read,  and  officers  chosen  for 

3  ensuing  year. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
J.  W.  PROCTOR,  See'y. 

Undover,  Sept.  16,  1830. 
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?o  Correspondents. — An  account  of  the  proceedings 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
:iety,  with  an  interesting  letter  from  S.  P.  Hildreth, 

rietta,  Ohio,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  till  next  week, 

h  some  communications. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
viembers  of  the  above  Society  are  informed  that  Dip- 
las  are  ready  for  delivery  on  the  payment  of  the  Annual 
tribution  of  two  dollars  each,  or,  any  member  may 
iipound  for  his  future  contribution,  by  the  payment  of 
len  dollars.  CHEEVER  NEWHALL,  Treasurer. 
>ept.  24,  1930.  No.  36  Broad  Street. 


Agricultural  JVotice. 
'he  members  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
Ihereby  notified,  that  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  said 
iety,  will  be  held  at  Thomas'  Hall,  in  Worcester,  on 
rsday,  the  7th  day  of  October  next,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
re  noon,  for  the  admission  of  members  and  the  tians- 
Dn  of  other  business,  at  which  place  they  are  requested 
dually  to  attend. 

WILLIAM  D.   WHEELER,  Eec.  Scc'y. 
'orcester,  Sept.  18,  1830. 


Gra.is  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  M.irket  street, 

.\  large  assortment  of  Seeds  of  the  vaiious  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  viz; 

HERDS  GRASS  ;  RED  TOP; 

ORCHARO  GRASS; 

TALL  MEADOW  OATS  GRASS; 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS; 

LUCERNE;  or  FRENCH  CLOVER; 

RED  CLOVER; 

WHITE  HONEYSUCKLE  CLOVER;    also 

WINTEK  WHEAT,  from  Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT,  FL.VX,  MILLET,  FIELD  PEASE, 
and  14  varieties  of  the  most  esteemed  FIELD  TURNIP 
SEED,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America,  all  warranted 
ot  the  first  quaUty,  and  at  the  customary  market  prices. 

Aug.  13.  


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  bottles  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensive 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroy- 
ing contagion ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemical 
coTnpany  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  article  is 
particularly  described,  page  390  of  this  week's  New  Eng- 
and  Farmer.— Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


JVeto  JVork  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  an<l  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  on 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  country, 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,25. 


Bees  for  Sale. 
Persons  in  want  of  prime  swarms  of  Bees,  or  Beard's 
Patent  Hives,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard  of 
Charlestown.  Purchasers  of  swarms  are  supplied  with 
Beard's  Patent  Hives,  gratis,  for  their  own  family  use 
only.  The  prices  of  swarms  vary,  according  to  their 
weight  and  quality.  November  and  December  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time  for  removing  the  Bees  ;  they  can  be 
engaged,  however,  at  any  time  previous.  All  orders, 
either  for  swarms,  or  for  the  Patent  Hives  only,  left  with 
J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market- 
street,  Boston,  will  be  faithfully  executed. 

tf  Sept.  10. 
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To  the  Public. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Linnasan  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nurseries  have  increased  the  Estab- 
lishment in   all  its  departments   and  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Trees,    Flowering   Shrubs, 
and  Plants,  comprising  all  the  most  interesting 
valuable   productions  of  the  Globe,  and  being  fully 
ibie  that  the  establishment  of  Nurseries  in  every  part 
ur  country  would  be  a  great  national  advantage,  they 
offer  all  the  facilities  in  their  power  to  advance  that 


ct. 


ley  will  furnish  all  articles  required  in  quantities  for 
series,  at  a  liberal  discount  from  the  usual  prices,  and 
re  secure,  a  credit  will  be  allowed  to  accord  with  the 
enience  of  the  purchaser. 
I  oiders  will  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  des- 


WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


Lin    Dot.  Garden,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  14,  1831).      _ 

BM)ous  Roots. 
Jst  received  at  the  Seed  store  connected  with  the  New 
lland  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street 
D;oO'.l  as;ortmentof  Bulbous  FlowerRoots,  in  fine  order 
Inore  pirticular  enumeration  next  week 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

Essays  on  American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  with 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms  — By  John 
D'Homergue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau —  Price  62i  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing   of  Silk  Worms,   and 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree.     Published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the    Promotion 
of  those  objects,   (.in  excellent,  plain,  pi-actical  work.) 
Price  25  cents. 


Seeds  for  Fall  solving. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  coimected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

A  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  viz 
White  Portugal  Onion,  Prickly  or  Fall  Spinach,  (growth 
of  1830,)  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Black  Spanish  or  Winter  Ra 
dish— all  warranted  of  the  first  quality.  Sept.   10. 


For   Sale, 

A  valuable  Farm  at  Lechmere  Point;  consisting  of  30 
acres — on  the  Craigie  load,  less  than  three  miles  from 
Boston.  With  a  good  two  story  house  and  barn  thereon — 
a  thriving  young  orchard  and  other  fruit  trees. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  inquire  of  Wm.  E. 
Payne,  No.  5  Court-street.         eptol  Aug.  27. 


Treatise  on  lives. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  further  supply  of  a  PracticaU'realise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  Thacher,  M.  D. 
Price  75  cents. 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


AI'PLES,new, 
ASHES,  poi,  first  sort,      - 
Pearl,  first  sort,  - 
BEANS,  wliile, 
BEEF;  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTEK,  inspected,  No.  1,  new, 
CHEESE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-street,  . 


Rye,  best,  -        -        - 

GRAIN,  Corn, 
Rve, 
Barley, 
Oats,  .« 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  quality. 
LIME,  .... 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navv,  mess, 
Cargo,  No.  1, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Fowl  Meadow,    - 
Red  Top  [northerTi,) 
Lucerne,     - 

Wliite  Honeysuckle  Clover, 
Red  Clover,  (nonhern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  wa»hfd,  - 
Meriiio,  full  blood,  unwashed. 
Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 
Mer.no,  llirec  lourlhs  washed. 
Merino,  half  blood, 
McriBO.  quarter 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     . 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,     **    spinning,  first  sort 


Jbushel 
barrel 


pound 
barrel 
ushel 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


2  00  3  00 
115  00  120  00 
133  00  135  00 

yo 

10  00  10  50 

8  SO  9  00 

6  60  6  70 

10  1.-J 

G  T 

3  5 

5  73 

5  37 

3  50l 


5  G2 
3  75 


60i 
32 
60 

11  50 
14  00 

711 
3  50 
19  00 

12  25 
12  00 


12  00 
15  00 
7S 
3  50 
20  00 
12  50 
12  50 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRECTEn    EVEKT   WEEK    BV    MR     IfSYWABD, 

(  Clerk  of  Faneuil-hall  Market.) 
BEEF,  best  pieces,    ...        - 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON 
POULTKY. 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    - 

Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail,         - 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOS.new       .... 
CIDER,  [according  to  quality,]  new 


pound. 

8 
S 
6 

i. 

" 

4 

u 

4 

" 

10 

It 

11 

" 

18 

dozen. 

11 

bushel. 

« 

20 

barrel. 

1  00 

Brighton  Markkt — JMor^day,  Sept.  21. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Pali  lot.] 

At  Market  this  day  714  Beef  Cettle,  667  Stores,  2840 
Sheep,  and  1152  Swine.  Nearly  all  the  Beef  Cattle  and 
Sheep  were  sold,  and  about  half  the  Stores  and  Swine. 
Market  quite  spirited. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — An  advance  of  17  a  25c  from 
last  week— we  quote  $3,50  a  .$4,50,  (one  pair  were  taken 
at  $4,75)  although  a  mueh  larger  number  than  usual  were 
taken  at  4,50,  also  at  4,25,  and  4  ;  the  barrellers  have  tak. 
en  hold,  though  rather  light. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sales  quick,  and  prices  advanced  ; 
we  noticed  two  large  cosset  wefheis  taken  for  about  $7,00 
each  ;  three  were  taken  for  about  .*4  and  nine  at  $3 ;  one 
lot  of  80  old  Sheep,  at  2,55,  one  fot  of  50  at  $2,  one  lot 
of  80  at  1,80,  one  lot  of  40  at  1,75,  several  lots  at  1,50  a 
1,58,  several  at  1,33  a  1,38,  and  one  lot  at  1,17,  and  one 
at  1,12i. 

Swine. — One  lot  of  50  old  hogs  were  taken  at  4c  ;  one 
lot  of  20  Shoats  at  4^0.  one  of  25  at  44c.  one  of  40  at  4c. 
one  of  20  at  3c. 
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NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Sept.  2-1,  1830. 


ailSCELLANIES. 


SONG 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  is  my  lost  love  straying— 
Upon  what  pleasant  land  beyond  the  sea  .' 

Oh  !  ye  winds  now  playing, 
Like  airy  spirits  round  my  temples,  free, 
Fly  and  ttll  him  this  from  me. 

Tell  him,  sweat  winds,  that,  in  my  woman's  bosom, 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  power. 

Or  like  the  summer  blossom. 
Still  changing  from  the  hud  to  the  full-grown  flower, 
Grows  with  every  passing  hour. 

Say,  and  say  gently,  that  since  we  two  have  parted, 
How  little  joy — much  sorrow  I  have  known. 

Only  not  broken  hearted, 
Because  I  muse  upon  bright  moments  gone, 
And  think  and  dream  of  him  alone. 


WAR. 

Whene'er  contending  nations  fight 

For  private  pique  or  public  right ; 

Armies  are  rais'd,  the  fleets  are  mann'd, 

They  combat  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Then,   after  many  battles  pass'd. 

Both  tired  of  blows,  make  peace  .it  last ; 
What  is  it,  after  all,  the  people  get  ? 
Why — widows,  orphans,  taxes,  wooden  legs  and  debt. 


EPITAPH 
On  Tliomas  Kemp,  hanged  for  Sheep  Stealing. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Kemp, 
Who  lived  by  wool,  but  died  by  hemp  ", 
There's  nothing  would  suffice  this  glutton, 
But,  with  the  fleece,  to  steal  the  mutton  ; 
Had  he  but  work'd,  and  lived  uprighter. 
He'd  ne'er  been  hung  for  a  sheep-biter. 

Description  of  a  CoU'. — At  the  sale  of  a  farming  stock 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  England,  the  auctioneer  gave  the 
following  e.xtempore  description  of  a  cow  : 
Long  in  her  sides,  bright  in  her  eyes, 
Short  in  her  legs,  thin  in  her  thighs, 
Big  in  her  ribs,  wide  in  her  pins, 
Full  in  her  bosom,  small  in  her  shins, 
-Long  in  her  face,  fine  in  her  tail, 
And  never  deficient  in  filling  her  pail. 


DR.    HAMILTON. 

Doctor  Robert  Hamilton,  a  most  profound,  clear-head- 
ed, and  amiable  man,  frequently  became  so  absorbed  in 
his  own  reflections  as  to  lose  llie  perception  of  external 
things,  and  almost  that  of  his  own  identity  and  existence. 
In  public  the  man  was  a  shadow.  He  pulled  olfhis  hat 
to  his  own  wife  in  the  streets,  and  apologized  for  not 
having  (he  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance;  went  to  his 
classes  in  the  College  on  the  dark  mornings,  with  one  of 
her  white  stockings  on  one  leg,  and  one  of  his  own  black 
ones  on  the  other;  often  spent  the  whole  lime  of  the 
meeting  in  moving  from  the  table  the  hats  of  the  students, 
which  they  as  constantly  returned;  sometimes  invited 
Ihem  to  call  on  him  and  then  fined  them  for  calling;  to  in- 
sult him.  He  would  run  against  a  cow  in  the  road,  turn 
round,  beg  her  pardon,  '  Madam,'  and  hope  she  was  not 
hurt.  At  other  times  he  would  run  against  posts  and 
chide  them  for  not  getting  out  of  the  way;  and  yet  his 
conversation,  at  the  same  time,  if  anybody  happened 
to  be  with  him,  was  perfect  logic  and  perfect  music.  A 
volume  miglit  be  filled  with  anecdotesofthis  amiable  and 
excellent  man,  all  tending  to  prove  how  wide  the  distinc- 
tion is  between  first-rate  thought,  and  that  merely  animal 
use  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  prevents  ungifted  mor- 
tals from  walking  into  wells. — The  fish  market  in  Aber- 
deen is  near  the  Dee,  and  h  s  a  stream  passing 
through  it  that  falls  into  that  river.  The  fish-women  ex- 
pose their  wares  in  large  baskets.  The  doctor  one  day 
marched  into  the  place,  where  he  was  attracted  by  a  cu- 
riously carved  stone  in  a  stack  of  chimneys.  He  advan- 
ced towards  it  till  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  bench- 
es, from  which,  however,  he  tumbled  a  basket  into  the 
stream,  and  the  fish  which  it  contained  were  speedily 
borne  towards  iheir  native  element.  The  visage  of  the 
lady  was  instantly  in  lightning  and  her  v:'ice  in  thunder, 
but  the  object  of  her  wrath  was  deaf  to  the  loudest  .sounds, 
and  blind  to  the  most  alarming  colours.  She  stamped, 
gesticulated,  and  scolded;  brouglit  a  crowd  that  filled 
the  place  ;  but  the  philosopher  turned  not  from  his  eager 
gaze, and  his  inward  meditations  on  the  stone.  While  the 
woman's  breath  held  good,  she  did  not  seem  to  heed  his 
indifference,  but  when  that  began  to  fail,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  her  acts  moved  not  one  muscle  of  the  object,  her 
rage  felt  no  bounds;  she  seized  him  by  the  breast,  and 
yelling  in  an  effort  of  despair,  '  Speak  to  me  or  Fll  burst,' 
sank  down  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  before 
she'had  recovered,  the  Doctor's  reverie  was  over  and  he 
had  taken  his  departure. 


The  following  toast  was  given  by  Judge  Fiske,  at 
the  lato  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Charleston 
Forensic  Club : 

The  Lawyer's  Declaration — 
Fee  simple  and  a  simple  fee. 

And  all  the  fees  in  tail. 
Are  nothing  when  compared  to  thee, 
Thou  best  of  fees,  Fz-male. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  elegant  and  complimentary 
tetrastic  attributed  to  the  Doctor's  illustrious  poetical 
namesake,  the  late  R.  B.  Sheridan,  who  having  on  one 
occasion,  staid — not  away,  but  too  long  with  his  fair  one, 
exclaimed  at  parting — 

To»  long  I've  staid — forgive  the  crime, 

Like  moments  flew  the  hours  ; 

How  lightly  falls  the  foot  of  time, 

Whene'er  he  treads  on  flowers. 


confounded — 'I  expected  to  go  before   long,'   said   he, — 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  abrupt  a  summons.' 


The  Camel. — It  is  intended  to  introduce  this  useful 
animal  into  the  South  of  France.  Should  it  be  fourjd 
possible  to  naturalize,  the  advantages  would  no  doubt  lie 
great.  Its  patience,  hardy  nature,  and  power  of  endur- 
ing fatigue,  are  proverbial. 


Silk  in  Sweden. — A  company  for  the  production  of 
o..k  in  Sweden  has  been  established  at  Stockholm.  The 
piince-royal  has  made  them  a  grant  of  land  sufficient  for 
transplanting  2,400  mulberry  trees,  of  Irom  two  to  lour 
years  old,  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  societj'. 

110  pigeons  were  lately  taken  from  Antwerp  to  London, 
and  released,  to  see  if  they  would  find  their  way  back. — 
The  swiftest  pigeon  flew  to  Actwerp  in  5k  hours  ;  dis- 
tance ISt)  miles. 


When  Dr  Sheridan  called  one  morning  on  Miss  M' 
Fadan,  to  take  his  leave  of  her  fur  a  few  days,  the  young 
lady  asked,  in  a  tone  that  well  expressed  more  than  the 
words   accompanied  it,  how  long  ho    intended   to  stay 

away  ?    To  which  he  immediately  replied 

You  ask  how  long  I'll  stay  from  thee  : 

Suppress  those  rising  fears  : 
If  you  should  reckon  time  like  me. 
Perhaps  ten  thousand  years. 


Bad  Singing. — There  was  something  of  novelty,  it  is 
true,  but  not  less  of  reason,  in  the  proceedings  of  a  late 
esteemed  minister  of  New  England,  who  at  the  close  of 
a  very  badly  »ung  psalm,  read  another  to  the  choir, 
saying,  '  you  must  try  again,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
preach  after  such  singing.' 


ANECDOTE  OF  FRANKLIN. 
Not  long  after  Benjamin  Franklin  had  commenced  ed- 
itor of  a  newspaper,  he  noticed  with  considerable  free- 
dom the  public  conduct  of  one  or  two  influential  persons 
in  Philadelphia  This  circumstance  was  regarded  by 
some  of  his  patrons  with  disapprobation,  and  in<luc**d  one 
of  them  to  convey  to  Franklin  the  opinion  of  his  friends 
with  regard  to  it.  The  Doctor  listened  with  patience  to 
the  reproof,  and  begged  the  favor  of  his  friend's  company 
at  supper,  on  an  evening  which  he  named;  at  the  same 
time  requesting  that  the  other  gentlemen  who  were'dis- 
satisfied  with  him  should  attend.  The  Doctor  received 
his  guests  cordially, — his  editorial  conduct  was  canvassed, 
and  some  advice  given.  Supper  was  at  last  announced, 
and  the  guests  invited  to  an  adjoining  room.  The  table 
was  only  supplied  with  two  puddings, and  a  stone  pitcher 
filled  with  water.  All  were  helpoti,  none  could  eat  but 
the  Doctor.  He  partook  freely  of  the  pudding,  and  urg 
ed  his  friends  to  do  the  same  ;  but  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— they  tasted  and  tried  in  vain.  When  their  host 
saw  the  difficulty  was  unconquerable,  he  rose  and  ad- 
dressed them,  '  My  friends,  any  one  who  can  subsist  up- 
on saw-dust  pudding  and  water,  as  I  can,  needs  no  man's 
patronage.' — Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia. 


There  has  been  a  severe  drought  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  sections  of  the  United  Slates,  while  we  at  the 
East  have  been  deluged  with  rain.  'The  Southern  pa- 
pers speak  with  rapture  of  a  copious  rain,  but  say  they 
want  more. 

What  is  Life  ? — There  is  eloquence  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  language  in  the  following-  paragraph 
from  Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  function,  by  which  the  animal  body  as. 
sunies  foreign  matters  from  around,  and  converts 
them  into  its  own  subtsance,  is  little  inviting  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  taken  altogether  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  subjects  which  can  engage  the 
human  attention.  It  points  directly  to  the  curious 
and  yet  unanswered  question — What  is  life.' 
The  student  of  nature  may  analyze  with  all  his 
art  those  minute  portions  of  matter  called  seedt 
and  ova,  which  he  knowes  to  be  the  rudiments  of 
future  creatures,  and  the  links  by  which  endless 
generations  of  living  creatures  hang  to  existence: 
but  he  cannot  disentangle  anj  display  apart  their 
mysterious  life  !  that  something,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  each  little  germ  in  due  time  swells 
out,  to  fill  an  invisible  mould  of  maturity  which 
determines  its  forms  and  proportions.  One  such 
substance  thus  becomes  a  beauteous  rose  bush; 
another  a  noble  oak  ;  a  third  an  eagle,  a  fourth  an 
ele[>}iant — yea,  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  rude 
materials  of  broken  seeds  and  roots,  and  leaves  of 
plants,  and  bits  of  animal  flesh,  is  built  up  the  hil. 
man  frame  itself,  whether  of  the'active  male,  com. 
biniiig  gracefulness  with  strength,  or  of  the  gentler 
v\  Oman,  with  beauty  around  her  as  light.  How 
passing  strange  that  such  should  be  the  origin  of 
the  bright  human  eye,  whose  glance  pierces  as  if 
the  invisible  soul  were  shot  with  it — or  the  lipi 
which  pour  forth  sweetest  eloquence — of  the  la. 
rynx,  which  by  vibrating,  fills  the  surrounding  air 
with  mnsic:  and  more  wonderful  than  all,  of  thai 
mass  shut  up  within  the  bony  fortress  of  the  scull, 
whose  delicate  and  curious  texture  is  the  abode  of 
the  soul,  with  its  reason  which  contemplates,  and 
its  sensibility  whicli  delights  in  these  and  endlesi 
other  miracles  of  creation. 


A  sailor  who  had  been  round  the  world  with  Capt. 
Cook,  returned  in  safety  to  his  native  village.  Of  course, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  must  know  more  than  anybody 
else  ;  the  whole  village  gathered  round  him  to  a.sk  ques- 
tions. He  seemed  to  have  little  to  say  lor  himself,  'till 
someone  asked  him,  il  the  world  was  round  ?  Then  with 
a  tone  of  authority,  he  exclaimed,  'As  to  that,  I'll  tell 
you  what  itis;  they  say    the    world  is    round — but    I've 

been  all  round  it,  and  I'll  be if  it  an't  as  flat  as   (his 

table'! 

At  the  time  Mr.  Peale  was  exhibiting  his  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Court  of  Death  in  this  city,  he  sent  thi 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  a  ticket,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
*Admit  the  bearer  to  the  Court  of  Death  ;'  the  old  gen- 
tleman never  having  heard  of  the  picture,   was   utterly 
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Mr    Fesse.nde.n — Among   the  miseries    of  the 

Fftt-mer  and  the  Gardener  tliere  an;  none  so   |iro- 

okiiig,  none  so  iiijurions    to  the  peace,    and    the 

eiujicr,  as  bad    seeds  and   inisnamcd   fruit   trees. 

ViMOii^'  the  causes  of  the   l:iUer,  the  iiio.«t  i)r()m- 

nent  is  the  .sell-coiifiileiice    in  personal    sUill,  and 

udgniont  of  fruits   by  tlieir  bark  and    buds.     Let 

hose  wlio  feel  tliis  contiilence,  take    warning   by 

he  following  e.vamples  of  recent  occurrence. 

Is  it   true,  as  I  have  understood    from  high  au- 

oritv,  that  pear  scions  of  Mr  Knight's  last  trans- 

lission  have   been   mistaken,  even  at  that    most 

ccurate   establishment,    the   Linnoean    Garden  at 

lushing,  fnr    apple    scioni*,  and   inserted  as  such 

uriiig  the   last  year?     If  this  is  not  so,   I  shall 

glad  to  be  undeceived. 

It  is  true  that  an  old,  experienced,  well  educated 
irdeuer  inserted  apple  scions  on  a  pear  stock  of* 
5  years  old,  and  the  error  was  never  detected  till 
pear  shoot  slarteii  below.  It  is  true,  that  an 
curate,  cautious,  and  thoroughly  experienced 
Itivator,  after  duo  examination, took  an  unmark- 
pear  scion  for  an  a[)ple  and  inserted  it  as  such, 
lese  three  facts  have  come  to  my  notice.  If 
;n  very  carefid  and  observing  men  have  mis- 
en  two  distinct  species  for  each  other,  how  can 
feel  any  confidence  in  those  who  would  haz- 
the  sending  varieties  of  the  same  fruit  on  the 
y  fluctuating  criteria  of  bark  and  buds  ?  We 
3e  there  are  no  suih  bold  men  now,  jind  tliat 
race  ceased  with  the  pomologist,  who,  vritli 
list  in  his  pocket,  scorned  to  consult  it. 

AGRICOLA. 


FOR  THE  HEW    ENGLAHO    FARUEK. 

ST  MICHAEL  PEARS. 

R  FessENDKn — In  the  6th  No.  page  41,  of  the 
;ent  volume  of  your  useful  paper,  I  observe  a 

grjiph  over  the  signature  of  a  '  Subscriber,' 
enting   '  the  unfruitfulness  and   the  decay    of 

St  Michael  IVar  Trees,  of  which  he  has  a 
siderable  miml)er  of  different  ages,  and  almost 

very  size  on  his  farm ;  and  inquiring  what 
be  the  prol)able  cause  of  tlieir  unproductive- 

.'     It  is  difficult  even   to  conjecture   what  is 

cause,  without  a  more  definite  knowledge  of 

r  aspect  and  situation  ;  whether  growing  in 
>n   sward,  or  under   tilth,  whether  they  have 

been  bearers,  or  have  recently  become  so.     I 


\ 


make  his  own  deductions.  The  trees  are  growing 
on  a  fight  sandy  soil,  and  amnially  cultivaterl  as  a  | 
kitchen  ganlen.  From  the  precocity  of  bearing 
in  this  variety,  and  theii  abmulant  bearing,  the  in- 
ference may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  they  are  not  of 
long  duration,  and  others  ought  to  be  coming  on 
ill  sucrepsion. 

I  send  you  herewith,  a  small  samjilc,  that  yon 
may  judge,  if  the  fruit  has  so  deteriorated,  what  it 
may  have  been  in  the  '  green  tree.'  The  sample 
sent  is  selected  ;  the  whole  produce  are  not 
eiiually  large.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ST  MICHAEL. 

Plymouth,  Sept.  27,  1S30. 

TH  kTuPIN.  ~ 

Mr  Fessexden — Inclosed  is  the  seed  of  the 
Lupin  Bean,  used  as  a  manure  for  the  soil  in  Ma- 
deira and  the  Western  Islands.  I  believe  it  is  not 
uidike  a  flower,  which  is  often  seen  in  gardens  and 
flower  pots  in  this  country.  The  seed  I  forward 
to  you  was  received  lately  from  the  Western 
Islands  by  Mr  Smith,  of  Singsing,  N.  Y. 

It  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from  whom  they 
were  received,  that  this  bean  is  extensively  used 
there  as  a  dressing  for  land,  and  is  much  valued. 
It  issowel  in  October,  and  in  April,  when  in  the 
white  flower,  it  is  ploughed  in.  Perhaps  in  this 
climate  it  would  not  do  so  well  as  where  the  wint- 
ers are  ■milder. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  will  be  at  all  interested 
in  th  3  plant,  but  1  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  the 
seed,  jnd  giic  you  a  statement  of  facts. 

They  were  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  above 
named  gentleman,  and  shi  uld  any  more  particular 
information  be  desired  by  yourself  or  any  of 
your  readers,  a  letter  directed  to  James  Smith, 
Singsing,  N.  Y.  will  bo  cheerfully  acknowledged. 
Mr  Smith  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural iini)rovement,  and  would  be  haj)j)y  to  spread 
llirough  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  or 
ihrough  New  England,  any  useful  information 
vhich  he  may  possess.  G.  D.  A. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor — Lupin  is  a  genus 
(f  plants  comprising  a  great  many  species,  most 
<f  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account  of 
heir  beautiful  flowers. 

In  November,  1821,  S.  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  ad- 
ires.sed  a  letter  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Balti- 
more, then  I']ditor  of  the  American  Fanner,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted. 

Among  the  various  plants   applied    as   grecu 


jedingly  regret  to  hear  frequently   mentioned,  dressings  for  the  restoration  of  worn  out  soils,  the 

so  to  see  in  your  paper,   that  this  delicious  White   Lupin   stands   pre-eminent    in   those  cli- 

Aj,.  JIB  has  of  late  become,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  niates  that  will  permit  their  growth    between  the 

liiifB  af  ncertain  bearer  ;  and  that  the  fruit,  when  any]  periods   of  seed  time  and  harvest.     That  a  trial 


(Him'- 
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[•oduced,  is  much  deteriorated.     I  regret  it  the 

from  the  fear  that  the  promulgation  of  these 

|i  (which    may  arise  from  local  causes)  may 

to,  or  induce  the  neglect  of  the  cultivation  ol 

lexcellcnt  variety,  which  in  this  section   is  ol 

Int  acquisition.     It  is  not  more  than  20  or  25 

since  I  have  witnessed  their  cultivation  here, 

lof  course  the  trees  are  all  young,  or  in  thai 

le  and  vigor,  and  I  have  never  known  one  ii- 

te  of  one   being  otherwise  than  an  abundai: 

Ijr,  and  that  with  little  variation  every  year. 

rom  these  and  other  facts  your  Subscriber  ca 


may  be  had  with  them,  I  have  forwarded  half 
a  bushel  of  the  seed,  which  I  Uust  you  will  cheer- 
fully distribute  for  the  henefl  of  our  Southern 
brethren.  They  were  sent  to  me  from  Fayal  ; 
and  the  following  account  which  I  have  collected 
of  the  effects  of  their  culture,  will,  at  least  serve 
to  convince  us  that  the  Earth  '  ever  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  man,''  when  exhausted  by  his  insa- 
tiable demands,  requires  from  him  but  a  little  me- 
chanical aid,  to  enable  her  still  to  spread  his 
walks  with  flowers  and  his  table,  with  plenty 
The  island  of  Fayal,  though  in  the  same  parallel 


of  latitude  with  Maryland,  is  subject  to  a  temper- 
ature seldom  above  30  or  below  30  dcgrefts  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  soil  is  thin,  and  incumbent  on 
scoria:  and  other  undccojnposed  volcanic  substances; 
but  naturally  exceedingly  fertile.  For  a  long 
|>eriod  of  time,  every  |iart  accessible  to  the  plough 
lias  been  in  tillage  ;  and,  with  the  excc[)tion  of 
selected  patches,  sliifted  for  flax,  un<Ier  alternate 
rops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  (the  latter  being 
the  chief  food  of  the  laboring  classes.)  Such  a 
system  of  severe  cropping,  the  sources  for  man- 
ure very  limited,  and  without  the  advantage  of 
improved  implemohts  or  modes  of  culture,  caused 
a  visible  deterioration  of  the  soil  ;  the  crops  les- 
sened from  year  to  yc;ir  ;  partial  importations  were 
resorted  to  ;  and  tlic  wdl  borr,  of  the  islan4Jie 
came  ijerionsly  apprehensive  of  tlie  most  distress- 
ing consequences. 

'  Providentially  some  1.5  or  20  years  since  the 
Wliite  Lupin  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and 
though  it  came  by  acciilent  to  a  people  strongly 
bigoted  to  old  practices  of  husbandry,  the  cultiva- 
tion soon  became  general. 

'The  wheat  and  corn  arc  harvested  in  August, 
the  land  is  soon  after  ploughed,  and  Lupins  sown 
on  the  surface,  or  but  slightly  covered,  at  the  rate 
nf  two  bushels  per  acre.  In  February  they 
flower,  and  are  then  turned  in  x\ith  the  wheat, 
corn  or  flax  in  their  several  rotations.  By  this 
management  a  progressive  improvement  of  the 
soil  has  become  apparent  ;  there  are  no  longer 
apprehensions  of  famine  ;  a  very  reilundant  jiop- 
ulation  subsists  ;  and  besides  supplying  10,000  in 
the  neighboring  island  of  I'ieo,  where  scaPBC  any- 
thing but  the  vine  is  culli'.ated,  a  surplus  is  often 
sent  to  other  islands,  and  in  some  instances  to 
Lisbon. 

'  Lu))ins  are  ranked  by  gardeners  among  the 
hardy  annuals,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  de- 
gree of  frost  they  will  bear.  From  a  single  ex- 
periment I  am  led  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
drouglit  to  which  our  climate  is  subject,  not  much 
advantage  will  be  derived  by  so%ving  them  on  sum- 
mer fallows  as  a  dressing  for  winter  crops.  Their 
application  to  spring  crops  in  those  sections  of 
our  country  where  they  can  be  grown  in  se.ison 
for  that  purpose,  will  probably  become  the  first 
object  of  experiments.' 


FUR  THE  !)£W  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Directions  for  the  gathering  arid  preserving  herbs, 
for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes. — Kerbs  arc, 
generally,  in  their  greatest  perfection  when  the 
foliage  is  fully  expanded  and  they  begin  to  flower. 
At  this  time,  in  a  fair,  dry  day,  they  should  be 
collected  and  carefully  dried  in  the  shade.  When 
perfectly  dry  they  should  be  pressed  into  the 
shape  of  a  common  brick  by  means  of  a  curb  for 
that  purpose.  They  should  be,  immediately  after 
taken  from  the  press,  papered,  labelled  and  put 
into  a  box,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 

The  common  practice  is — The  good  woman  of 
the  house  collects  such  a  number  of  herbs  as  she 
thinks  may  be  necessary  and  useful  for  her  family, 
without  much  reference  to  the  state  of  the  plants 
or  the  season  of  the  year.  AVhen  collected  they 
are  tied  with  a  string  and  hung  up,  or  laid  on  a 
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slmlfin    the  garret,    there    to    remain  with    otlier 
coiMhustihle?,  in  tlie  air,  until  wanted.  ' 

In  the  (load  of  the  night,  perhaps,  an  herh  is 
wanted— a  person  is  sent  with  a  light  to  hrnig  it  | 
in  a  huriv,  and  after  tumhling  over  and  over,  a  num- 
ber of  different  kind?,  it  is  at  length  fonnd,havmg 
been  exposed  so  long  to  the  action  of  the  air,  as  to 
have  lost  its  flavor.  If  in  this  manner,  turning 
ovor  in  a  hurrv,  a  heap  of  dry  conibustihle  matters 
„ith  one  hand,  and  holding  the  light  carelessly 
with  the  other,  if  the  hout^e  is  not  set  on  iire,  it  is  | 
a  lucky  circumstance.     A  hint  to  the  wise  is  suth- 

cient. ^-  ^• 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  was  held  at  their  Hall,  on  Satur- 
day the  18th  inst.  when  the  following  Officers 
were  elected. 

PRESIDENT. 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Roxbunj. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Zebedee  Cook,  Jr,  Dorchesler. 
John  C.  Gray,  Boston. 
Enoch  Barti.ett,  Roxbury. 
EuAS  Puinney,  Lexington. 

TREASURER. 

Uheever  Newhall,  Boston. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Jacob  Biuelow,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

RECORDING    SECRETARY. 

Robert  L.  Emmons,  Boslori. 

COUNSELLORS. 


Jokn  Lemiat,  Rozbury. 
!?.  A.  Shurtkfl',  Boston 
Henjurain  Rodnmn,JVew  Bedford. 
John  B.  Ruiiaoll,  Boston. 
ClmrlM  Senior,  Roxbury. 
William  H.  Sumner,  Dorchester. 
Chiirlcs  Tappan,  Boston. 
Jacob  Tiiiil,  Roxbury. 

M    \.\VarJ,  M.  D.,  Soiem. 

Jona.  Winsliip,  Brin-/l(on. 

William  Worlliington,J^(M*t/(C^(er, 

Eliiah  Vosfi,  Vorchcster. 

Aaron  D.  Williams,  Rozbnty. 

E.  M.  Richards,  Dcdham. 


Au"r«tai  Aspinwall,  BrooUinc. 
TliSmaa  Brewer,  Rozbary. 
Henry  A.  BroeJ,  ii/""-,  , 
B.  W.  Ciowninshield,  i»ilrin. 
i   G.  C(>!;iwcll,  Jiforthaaipton. 
NathaftW  Davenport,  Mitton. 
B.  H.  Derbv,  Salem. 
Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
Oliver  Fisko,  ITorcestcr. 
B.  V.  French,  Boston. 
J.  M.Gourgas,  Westm. 
T  W.  Harris,  M.  D.  Milton. 
Samuel  Jaques,  Jr.CVinrleslolim 
Jot.G.  Joy,  Boston. 
William  Kenrick,  Jfcwton. 
.    PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Malthcs  a.  Ward,  M.  D. 

professor  of  entomology. 
T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    HORTICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D. 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE   COUNCIL. 

ON   FRUIT   TREES,   FRUITS,    &C. 

Elias  Phinney,  Chairman. 
Samuel  Downer, 
Oliver  Fiske, 
Robert  Manning, 
Charles  Senior, 
Elijah  Vose, 
Wm.  Kenrick, 
E.  M.  Richards. 

ON   THE    culture    AND    PRODUCTS  OF  THE  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

Daniel  Chandler,  Chairman. 
Jacob  Tidd, 
Aaron  D.  Williams, 
John  B.  Russell, 
Nathaniel  Seaver, 
Leonard  Stone. 
05  ornamental  trees,   shrubs,   flowers,  and 
green-houses. 
Robert  L.  Emmons,  Chairman. 
Jonathan  Winshiv, 
Joseph  G.  Joy, 


David  Haggebston, 
George  W.  Pratt. 

on  the  library. 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Chairman. 
John  C.  Gray, 
Jacob  Bigelow, 
T.  W.  Harris, 
E.  H.  Derby, 
Zebedee  Cook,  Jr. 

committee    on    the    SYN0NYME9   OF    FRUITS. 

John  Lowell,  Chairman. 

Samuel  G.  Perkins, 

Samuel  Downer. 

executive  committee. 

Samuel  Downer,  Chairman, 

George  W.  Brimmer, 

Charles  Tappan, 

J.  B.  Russell, 

Elijah  Vose. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  admitted  a3  Mem 
bers  of  the  Society. 

Richard  Fletcher,  Boston. 

Joseph  B.  Joy,  " 

Samuel  H.  Bradford,     " 

Robert  T.  Paine,  " 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  Salem. 

Russell  Freeman,  JVeu)  Bedford. 

John  Mackay,    Boston, 

Edward  Eldridge,  " 

John  Williams,    Cambridgeport. 

S.  P.  Hildrktii,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

Voted,  That  the  alterations  which  hare  from  time 
to  time  been  made  in  the  Constitution  ar.d  By-Laws, 
with  a  correct  list  of  all  the  members  and  standing 
Committees  of  the  Society,  be  appended  to  the  An- 
niversary Address. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  P.  Hillreth,  Esq., 
addressed  to   the   President,  was  read.    It  was  ac- 
companied with  a  drawing  of  a  fine  Seedliag  Pear,  i 
to  which  ths  Society  was  requested  by  the  writer,  to 
affix  a  name,  and  they   accordingly  gave  it  that  of 

the  BuRLINGAME. 

JTo  General  Dearborn — 

Dear  Sir — From  your  known  attachment  ind 

devotion  to  the  culture  of  fine  fruits,  made  known 

to  me  through  the   medium  of  the  N.   B.  Fariier, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the  drawing 

and  description  of  a  pear,  which  1  think  dcseives 

to  be  preserved  among    the  native    friiiti  of  jur 

common  country.     The    drawing    was    made  by 

myself,  but  I  i)raclise  the  art  so  seldom  tha.  it 

lacks  much  of  the  nicety  of  a  good  artist,  thoigh 

yon  may   rely  on  it  as   correct.     The  seed    fiom 

which  this   pear  originated  was  collected    by  the 

wife  of  Mr  C.  Burlingame,  a  daughter  of  the  ate 

Gen.    Rufus  Putnam,  in   New  Jersey  as  early  as 

the  year    1790,    and    saved    among    other   scids 

from  tVuits  eaten  on  their  journey    from    Masa- 

dmsetts  to   Marietta.     These  seeds  were    plant;d 

the  following  winter  in  a  nursery  ami  trans|)lanlNl 

in  t\ue  time  into  an  orchard  on  the  Ohio  botton  a 

mile  below  Marietta.     This  tree   happened  to  le 

planted  on  the  base    of  a  poor  clayey    hill,  at  tie 

extremity  of  a  row  ;  its  growth  was  tardy  audit 

was  not  known  to  be  a  jiear  tree  until  it  producid 

fruit    in    its     14th  or     18th  year — since   then  it 

has  been  a  regular  bearer  and  free  from  the  bligh, 

so  ruinous    to  all  other   jiear  trees  in  this  part  'f 

Ohio.     The  following  is  a  description  of  the  friit 

&c.    (The  drawing   is  accurate  as  to  size  of  fnit 

and  leaf.) 

Tree  ]>yramidal,  with  a  broad  base — Wool 
strong,  light  brown  inclined  to  green,  sprinkled 
with  numerous  light  colored,  fine  dots — Leaves 
large  on  the  young  wood  ;  oval,  pointed  and  nearly 


fiat,  with  a  finely  serrated  margin — Petioles,  long 
and  strong — leaves  numerous  about  the  fruit  buds, 
from  two  to  six  on  each  bud,  but  smaller  than  on- 
the  young  wood.  Fruit  medium  size  ;  skin  when 
ripe,  yellow,  with  fine  green  dots  and  on  the 
lawny  side  of  a  rich  crimson — surface  smooth^ 
with  slight  longituilinal  depressions — Flesh  melt- 
ing, white,  very  juicy,  sugary  and  delicious;  in 
eating  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  Inst  of 
August,  best  when  ripening  on  the  tree,  but  very 
good  if  gathered  when  liard  and  ripened  in  tiiB 
house;  a  great  and  constant  bearer. 

This  pear  is  probably  of  the  Bergamot  family, 
impregnated  with  the  golden  Beiirre  or  Crassamie. 
1  can  find  no  pear  in  Coxe'svvorii  which  answers  to 
tbis. — If  you  know  a  more  proper  name  than  the 
one  given  by   me  please  suggest  it. 

Fruits  of  most    kinds,  suitable   to  this   climate 
were  early  and  extensively  cultivated.     The  tree, 
grew   most  luxuriantly,  and  bore  fruit  when    very 
young.     1  have  seen  pears    of  the  variety    called 
'  pound  pear,'  weigh   36  or  38   ounces — but   mojl 
of  the  trees   are    either    dead    or   in  a  perishiug 
I  condition.     The  last  spring,  or  early  part  of  sum. 
nier  has  been    rather   the    most   ruinous    to  pe«r 
trees  of  any  since  1S2-2— many  of  ihem  died  ;  Lui 
latf^rly  the  young  trees   had    been    (piite  hcaltlij, 
I  view  it  as  a  disease  of  plethora.  The  tree  becomes 
from  its   luxuriant   growth   too    full  of  sap,  and  a 
sudden  check  to   its    circulation  by   cold,  or  a  de- 
pression    of  30  or  40  degrees  of  temperature,iii 
the  latter  part  of  May  or   June,  when    the  juice.- 
circulate    more  rapidly,  is  certain  to  be    followeo 
by  what  is  called  '  blight.'  Trees  planted  In  a  pool, 
hard,  clayey  or  gravelly    soil,  I  have  noticed   are 
much  more  healthy,  than  those  in  a  rich  soil,  &ti 
especially    if  highly    manured.     Doubtless  soon 
I  trees  perish  by  the  ravages  of  the  '  Scolytus  Pyri, 
but  for  one   by  this  insect,    ten  die    by    blight  «i 
pletliora,  in  this  vicinity.     I  have  examined   man) 
trees  for  this    purpose,  but  could    never  find  oii: 
whose  disease  could  be    attributed  to  this  iiisec: 
Plums  and  Nectarines,    are    tormented   by  itt 
puncturing  instruments  of  the  little  cnrculio,  mi 
in  my  orchard  have  as  yet  set  at  defiance  my  plans 
for  their  preservation.     I  have  tried  paving  iintlt! 
the  trees    extensively,   but    without    benefit.    M, 
next  trial  will   bo    with     sulphur  and    soap    sui! 
thrown  over  the  Icavesand  fruit,  through  the  mom! 
ofMav.  It  is  to  be  hoped  your  Horticultural  Socii 
ties,  will    raise  a  sufficient    bounty  to    enconra; 
some  one  to  give  full  attention  to  the  matter  till 
remedy  is    found.     I    have   the   stones  of  a  wi' 
plum,     whose    fruit    is    the    size    of  a    moden: 
peach,  brought  IVom  near    Granville  in    this  slii 
The  tree    is  small,  and  a  regular  bearer.     If  thi 
do  well  I  can  furnish  you  some  of  the  scions,  «i 
also  sonic  from    the  Burlg    Pear,  if  you  wish  I 
them.     Being  a  cultivator  and     admirer    of  fc 
flowers,  I  am    aii.xious  to    obtain    a  few    seeds 
the  Clarkia  Pulchella    and   Schizanthus    iiinnali 
sent  to  your  Society,  last  spring,    from   Paris, 
the  plants  have  ripened  their  seeds,  a  few  mig 
he  sent   in  a  letter,    by    mail.    We    have   sevet 
handsome  wild  flowers,   cultivated  in  my    gariit 
from  which  I  could   furnish    seeds — two  or  ihr' 
varieties  of  Phlox,  as  many    Perennial  Dtlphiniw 
&c,  which  could  Ik;  furnished  in  exchange  for  tar 
of  your  exotics,  without  much  trouble. 

Wishing  you  continual  health,  and  abuiidi' 
satisfaction  in  your  horticultural  pursuits,  I  reim 
your  friend.  S.  P.  IIILDRETH 

Marietta,  Ohio,  Sept.  2,  1830. 
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^    The  Society  was  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  the 

J5th  inst ____^ 

Of  the  general  princijilcs  of  reni-ing,  managing  and 
feeding  domestic  animals. 

Immediately  at'ler  the  birth  of  every  niiiiiial,  even 
>f  such  as  arc  domesticated,  the  nidimcnis  of  its 
ducation,  as  well  as  its  boilily  nourisliiuent,  are 
ccessarily  given  by  the  mother.  For  this  purposo 
lie  latter  should,  during  her  pregnancy,  have  Iteen 
aily  protected  against  all  extremes  of  temperature 

ell  provided  with  shade  and  shelter,  and  nhnnd- 
ntly  supplied  with  food  and  water.  When  the 
eriod  of  gestation  arrives,  she  should,  in  general, 
Iso  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  or  herd, 
nd  by  whatever  means  the  case  may  demand,  kept 
jnifortable  and  tranquil. 

After  the  birtli,  the  first  interference  on  the  part 

man  should  be  that  of  supplying  the  mother 
ith  food  of  a  light  and  delicate  quality,  compared 

that  which  she  had  been  in  the  haliit  of  using, 
id  also  of  administering  the  same  description  of 
od  to  the  oftspring,  so  far  as  it  may  by  its  nature 

able  to  use  it.  The  gentlest  treatment  should 
company  these  operations  ;  and  the  op])ortunity 
ten    of   familiarizing  both  parent  and    offspring 

th    mail,  by  gently  <;aressiMg  them,   or  at  least, 

familiar  treatment  on  the  part  of  the   attend- 

Astlie  animal  increases  in  size  and  strength,  they 
•>u\A  have  abundauce  of  air,  exercise,  and  food, 
J|:ording  to  their  natures  ;  and  whatever  is  at- 
Biipted  by  man  in  the  way  of  taming  or  teaching 
S)uld  he  conducted  on  mild  and  conciliating  prin- 
<5  les,  rather  than  on  those  of  harshness  and  com- 
|l,-ion.  Caresses,  or  familiar  treatment,  should 
||ierally  be  accompanied  by  small  supplies  of  food, 
1 1  east  at  first,  as  an  inducement  to  render  the 
( Imal  submissive  to  them  ;  afterwards  habit  will, 
<(  11  in  the  inferior  creation,  render  the  faniiliari- 
li;  of  man  agreeable  to  them  for  their  own  sake  ; 
h  even  tlien,  to  keep  up  these  feelings,  small  por- 
fiis  of  select  food  should  frequently  be  employed 
•  a  re  ward.  By  contrasting  this  method  with 
4t  of  taming  or  teaching  animals  by  fear  or  com- 

ision,  the  advantages  of  the  former  mode  will 
evident. 

nterest  is  the  grand  mover  of  animals,  as  well 
nan.     In  taming  by  fear,  all  the  interest  which 
animal  has,  is  the  avoiding  an  evi!  ;  in  taming 
i  caresses    and   food,  it  is  the  attainment    of  en- 
j    nent.     The    most  extraordinary  results  are  re- 
led  as  having  Ijeen  obtained  by  the  mild  mode 
li    almost   every  species  of  animal  on  which  it 
been    tried;  to  this   may  be    advantageously 
ed,  in  the    more  ])0werful  animal,    hunger  and 
jue.     '  The   breeder  Bakewell,  surgeon  llund 
rms  us,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  not  only 
quered  a  vicious  restive  horse,  but,  without  the 
stance  of  either  grooms  or  jockies,  taught  this 
se  to    obey  his  verbal  orders  with  as    great  at- 
ion  as  the  most  accomplished  animal  that  was 
r  educated  at  Astley's  school.     Bakewell  was 
jstomed  to  say,  that  his  horse  could  do   every- 
t'  ig  but  speak.     The  method  which  he  took  to 
qiier  this  vicious  animal  was  never  told,  even  to 
own    domestics.      He  ordered  his  own    saddle 
bridle  to   be  put  on  the  horse,  which  at  that 
was   thought  to  be    ungovernable,   when  he 
prepared  for  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hun- 
miles ;  and,  that  no  one  might  be  witness  to 
contest,   he    led  the   horse  till  he  was  beyond 
reach  of  observation ;  how  far  he  walked,  or 
hat  manner  this  great  business  was  accom- 


plished, was  never  known  ;  but  when  he  returned 
from  his  journey,  the  horse  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb 
and  would  obey  his  master's  verbal  onlers  on  all 
occasions.  Wlien  what  are  called  irrational  ani- 
mals are  taught  such  strict  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  superior  order,  it  is  in  generally  supposed 
to  be  theellcctof  fear  ;  hut  JJakewell  never  made 
use  of  whip  or  spur.  When  on  horseback  he  had  a 
strong  walking  .«tick  in  his  hand,  which  he  made 
the  most  use  of  when  on  foot ;  he  always  rode 
with  a  slack  rein,  which  he  frequently  let  lie  up 
on  the  ho.-se's  neck,  and  so  great  was  his  objec- 
tions to  spur.«,  that  he  never  wore  them.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  all  such  animals  might  be  conquer- 
ed by  gentle  means:  and  such  was  his  knowledge 
of  animal  nature,  that  he  seldom  failed  in  his  opin- 
ion, whether  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
body  or  the  mind.' — ^gr.  Mem.  page  127. 


TO  DRY  PEACHES. 

The  following  mode  of  drying  peaches  is  adopt- 
ed by  Thomas  Belanjee,  of  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey. 

He  has  a  small  house  with  a  stove  in  it,  and 
drawers  in  the  sides  of  the  house,  lathed  at  their 
bottoms.  Each  drawer  will  hold  nearly  half  a 
bushel  of  peaches,  which  should  be  ripe,  and  not 
peeled,  but  cut  in  two  and  laid  on  the  laths  with 
their  skins  downwards  so  as  to  save  the  juice. 
On  slioving  the  drawer  in  they  are  soon  dried  by 
the  hot  air  of  the  stove,  and  laid  up. — Peaches 
thus  dried  eat  like  raisins.  With  a  paring  ma- 
chine, which  may  be  had  for  a  dollar  or  two, 
apples  or  pears  may  be  pared,  and  sufficient  quan- 
tity dried  to  keep  a  family  in  pies,  and  apple  bread 
and  tnilk,  till  apples  come  again.  With  a  paring 
machine,  one  person  can  pare  for  five  or  six  cut- 
ters. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

In  Flanders,  according  to  Loudon,  'Urine  cis 
terns  are  formed  in  the  fields  to  receive  purchased 
liquid  manm-e  :  but  for  that  made  in  the  farm 
yard,  generally  in  the  yard,  or  under  the  stable. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  urine  is  conducted  from 
each  stall  to  a  common  grating,  through  which  it 
descends  into  the  vault ;  from  thence  it  is  taken 
up  by  a  pump:  in  the  best  regulated  farmeries 
there  is  a  partition  in  the  cistern,  with  a  valve  to 
admit  the  contents  of  the  first  space  into  the  sec- 
ond, to  be  preserved  there  free  from  the  more 
recent  acquisition,  age  adding  considerable  to  its 
efficacy.  This  species  of  manure  is  relied  on  be- 
yond any  other,  upon  all  the  light  soils  through- 
out Flanders,  and  even  upon  the  strong  lands 
(originally  so  rich  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
manure)  is  now  coming  into  great  esteem,  being 
considered  applicable  to  most  crops,  and  to  all  the 
varieties  of  soil.' — Encyclopedia  of  Jjgriculture. 

Remarks  by  the  editor  of  the  J^.  E.  Farmer — With 
regard  to  '  age  adding  considerably  to  the  efficacy' 
of  this  sort  of  manure,  we  perceive  there  exists  a 
diffiirence  of  opinion.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says 
'  During  the  putrefaction  of  urine  the  greatest 
part  of  the  soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains 
is  destroyed;  it  should  consequently  be  used  as 
fresh  as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed  with  solid 
matter,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  as  when 
pure  it  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  animal 
matter  to  form  a  proper  fluid  nourishment  for  ab- 
sorption by  the  roots  of  plants.  Putrid  urine,' 
however,  continues  Sir  Humphrey,  '  abounds  in 
aramonical  salts  ;  and  though  less  active  than 
fresh  urine,  is  a  very  powerful  manure. 


SIGNS  OF  A  GOOD  KARiMRR. 
His  corn  land  is  [iloughed  in  the  (iill — his  bull 
is  from  two  to  five  years  old,  and  he  works  him. 
He  seldom  lets  his  work  drive  him.  Has  u  cook- 
ing stove  with  plenty  of  pii)e  to  it.  The  wood 
lots  hn  possesses  are  fenced.  His  sled  is  housed 
in  summer,  and  his  cart,  ploughs  and  wheelbarrow, 
winter  and  smnmer,  when  not  iu  use  ;  has  as 
many  yoke  of  good  oxen  as  he  has  horses — Does 
not  feed  his  hogs  with  whole  grain — Lights  may 
be  seen  in  his  house  often  liefore  break  of  day  in 
winter — His  hog  pen  is  boarded  inside  and  out 
— has  plenty  of  weeds  and  mud  in  his  yard 
in  the  fall — All  his  manure  is  carried  out 
from  his  buildings  and  barn  yard  twice  in  the 
year,  and  chip  dung  once  a  year — His  cattle  are 
ahnost  all  tied  up  in  the  winter — He  begins  to 
find  out  that  manure  put  on  land  in  a  green  state 
is  the  most  profitable — Raises  three  times  as  many 
turnips  and  potatoes  for  his  stock  as  he  does  for 
his  family — Has  a  good  ladder  raised  against  the 
roof  of  his  house — Has  more  lamps  in  his  house 
than  candlesticks — Has  a  house  on  purpose  to 
keep  his  ashes  in,  and  an  iron  or  tin  vessel  to  t:ike 
them  up — He  has  a  large  barn  and  a  small  house 
— seldom  lias  more  pigs  than  cows — adjoining 
his  hog  pen  he  has  a  hole  to  put  weeds  and  sods, 
and  makes  three  loads  of  best  manure  from  every 
old  hog  and  two  from  every  pig.  A  good  farmer 
in  this  country  begins  to  find  out  that  steaming 
vegetables  can  be  done  at  one  third  the  expense 
of  boiling — and  that  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Millet, 
Altringham  Carrot,  and  Ruta  Baga  are  things 
worth  thinking  of — he  fences  before  he  ploughs 
and  manures  before  he  sows — He  deals  more  for 
cash  than  on  credit. 


CATTLE  STALLS. 

The  common  cattle  stalls  of  our  country  are 
so  ill  contrived  and  so  straightened  in  their  dimen- 
sions, that  the  cattle  are  constrained  to  lie  down, 
in  part,  in  their  own  dung.  This  dries  and  forms 
a  thick  coat  on  their  hind  quarters,  from  which 
they  are  not  relieved  till  they  shed  their  hair  in 
the  spring.  They  are  thus  rendered  uncomfortable. 
To  be  uncomfortable  is  to  suffer  some  degree  of 
pain ;  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  animals  in 
pain  can  thrive,  or  preserve  their  plight,  with  the 
same  food,  equally  with  others  perfectly  at  ease. 
Even  hog.s  though  prone  to  wallow  in  the  mire, 
in  warm  weather,  are  always  pleased  with  n  dry 
bed,  and  thrive  best  when  kept  clean. —  Col.  Pick- 
ering. 

Vegetable  Extract.  In  the  north  of  France  an 
excellent  extract  of  the  herbs  used  in  Soups  and 
broths  is  made  by  boiling  them  very  slowly  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  and  afterwards  evap- 
orating the  fluid.  A  little  of  this  extract,  dissolv. 
ed  with  gum  in  water  arable  iu  hot  water,  is  said 
to  make  capital  Soup. 

The  Selectmen  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  have 
determined  not  to  recommend  any  one  to  retail 
spirits  in  those  towns.  The  Selectmen  of  New- 
bury, have  been  forbidden,  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 
to  grant  anv  'licenses. 


A  boy  named  Perez  Wade  has  been  sentenced 
in  Plymouth  to  6  months  imprisonment  for  steal- 
ing fruit ;  it  was  a  second  offence. 

Commerce  of  Soston.— From  the  12th  to  the  20th  of 
September,  64  vessels  were  entered  at  the  Custom 
House  in  this  city,  from  foreign  ports,  and  will  probably 
pay  duties  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 
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From  the  Now  York  Tarnier. 

A  Dksckiptioiv  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  produ- 
ciNS  A  SuccEfsiorr  of  Flowers  fkom  Spuing 
TO  Autumn. 

B7  Miciiicl  Floy,  Vice  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Socictj. 
Continued  from  page  75. 

I  .shsill  now  select  a  list  of  hardy  flowering 
sliiul^s  calculated  fur  sliiubl.'erics,  clumps,  and 
ornainentul  planting.  Tho  collecliun  will  f'uinisli 
a  flowering  succession  from  the  early  sjiring,  until 
late  in  the  f;;!l.  Tliey  &re  all  to  be  obtained  a: 
the  nurseries  here,  and  at  prices  as   slated  above. 

Jlmorpha  frvtico.ia — Indigo  shrub,  with  hand- 
.sonio  Lunches  of  puiple  (lowers  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Amygdahis  nuna,  Utvarf  double  floweiiug 
Almond,  a  very  bcaulifid  dwarf  shrub,  about  3 
feet  high,  Aralia  spinosa  or  Angelica  tree,  about 
10  feet  high,  flowers  in  very  large  Iiunches,  and 
continues  a  long  season.  Cylisiis  Lahttrnum,  or 
Golden  chain,  a  most  elegant  shrub,  with  hmg 
rnccnies  or  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  in  the  great- 
est profusion —  there  arc  two  kinds,  the  English, 
and  the  Scotch  Lo-hurnuiii.  The  Scotch  is  the 
largest,  forming  a  pretty  large  shrub  ;  the  English 
kind  is  greener,  more  compact,  and  by  some, 
thought  to  bo  the  handsomest — they  ought  to  be 
in  every  garden.  Calycanlhiis  Jlcridus,  Alspice 
or  sweet  scented  shnib,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  ;  the  flowers  arc  of  a  very  dark  chocolate 
color,  and  the  fragrance  very  much  resembles  ripe 
strawberries,  easily  kept  where  once  introduced 
— the  shrub  generally  grows  about  5  feet  high  in 
got  dens.  Ccanollma  watricanus,  lied  root,  or  Jer- 
sey Tea  tree,  worth  having  a  |>lant  or  two  in  the 
collection,  as  it  flowers  \n  profusion. — Cercis  sil- 
iquastrum,  or  Judas  tree.  The  flowers  api)ear 
very  early,  bef  )re  the  leaves  come  out,  and  make 
a  fine  appearance — as  it  grows  rather  tall,  it  is 
calculated  for  the  back  row  of  the  shrubbery. 
Cohdea  arborescens,  or  liiuliler  Senna,  having 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  which  arc  succeeded 
by  seeds  in  a  kind  of  bladder,  calculated  for  the 
backer  centre  row  of  shrubberies. 

Craiagns  oxyacaiilJia,  the  Hawthorn.  It  makes 
a  pretty  appearance  planted  out  singly  in  the  back 
or  centre  row,  the  flowers  arc  very  fragrant,  it  is 
sometimes  called  t!ie  Pride  of  May  ;  the  double 
white,  double  scadcl,  and  single  scarlet  Ilavvtliorn, 
arc  extremely  beautiful,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
plantation.  Ilawthorti  hedges  tire  much  used  in 
England,  where  they  look  very  handsome  when 
kept  clipped,  but  they  do  not  answer  so  well  in 
this  country,  the  lieat  of  our  summers  causing 
the  leaves  to  fall  off"  early,  often  in  July  ;  on  that 
account  they  are  not  much  used — we  have  seve- 
ral things  which  are  better  calculated  for  that  pur- 

JiOSC. 

Cydnnia  japonicd,  or  Pi/.-tja  japanicn,  a  very 
heautifid  scarlet  flowering  shrub,  IVom  Japan,  has 
not  been  in  cidtivr.tion  hero  for  many  years.  It 
is  found  to  be  very  hardy,  resisting  our  most  se- 
vere frosts  ;  it  is  evergreen,  flowers  very  early,  and 
continues  a  long  time.  A  second  flowering  takes 
jilaco  in  the  latter  part  of  the  simimer.  It  is  every 
way  a  desirable  shrub.  Daphne  Mazerium,  one 
of  our  most  early  flowering  shnibs,  often  flower- 
ing in  Feburary,  and  very  sweet  scented.  It  is  rather 
tender  in  some  situations,  but  will  stand  our  or- 
dinary winters  very  well  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
Dircapahistris,  or  Leather  wood,  a  pretty  little 
shrub,  growing  very  regular  in  shape,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  large  tree  in  miniature  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  our  northern  stales,  the  flowers  appear 


very  early,  are  yellow,  and  come  out  before  the 
leaves. 

Gymnocladus  canadensis,  or  Kentucky  Cofi'ee 
tree.  The  berries  have  a  resemblance  to  coflce, 
and  are  said  to  be  used  fortius  purpose  ;  however 
it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with  handsome  feathereil 
leaves,  and  makes  a  fnie  contrasl  with  others.  It 
should  ba  planted  in  the  back  or  centre  of  the 
plantation,  and  is  very   hardy. 

Hiilesia  diplera  and  Hnhsia  tclraplera,  two  wing- 
ed and  four  winged  Silver  bell, or  snowdrop  tree. 
They  are  both  natives  of  the  Southern  Slates,  but 
perfectly  hardy  here  ;  our  most  severe  winters  do 
not  hurt  them.  The  former  kind  flowers  a  month 
later  than  the  latter  kind,  whi<  h  flowers  early  in 
May.     They  arc  both  elegant  shrubs. 

Hibiscus  syriacus,  Jl. plena.  The  double  flower- 
ing althea  frntex,  of  which  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, the  double  white,  double  red,  and  white, 
and  striped,  are  the  most  showy  ;  they  com- 
mence their  flowering  late  in  Jidy,  and  continue 
till  fall,  coming  in  at  a  very  acceptable  time. 
The  single  kinds,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, are  scarce  worth  cultivating,  the  double  ones 
being  raised  quite  as  well,  and  are  equally  hardy. 
These  are  iudis|icnsablc  in  every  plantation. 

Kyptricum  fiutescens.  Shrubby  Hypericum  ; 
there  are  several  species  of  this  small  beautiful 
shrid),  all  natives  of  the  Southern  States,  but  per- 
fectly hardy  here.  They  all  flower  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  and  continue  for  a  long  season. 
They  should  be  planted  in  the  front  row. 

Kerria  japonica,  or  Corchorus  japonica — j'ellow 
Japan  Globe  flower  ;  although  a  native  of  Japan, 
like  many  other  Japan  flowcr.«,  it  is  perfectly  har- 
dy bore.  It  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion  at 
all  times,  except  in  the  very  dead  of  winter,  and 
will  grow  almost  in  any  soil  or  situation. 

Kcelrcuteria  paniculata, —  Japan  bladder  tree,  or 
Koelreterius.  This  is  another  hardy  shrub  from 
Japan.  It  has  long  racemes  of  flowers,  succeeded 
by  bladder  like  fruit,  and  is  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  every  good  collection. 

Ligustium  vulgare,  virais.  Large  European 
Privet,  a  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  flower- 
ing in  great  profusion,  and  succeeded  by  bimches 
of  black    round    berries.      It  bears   cli[iping  well, 

I  is  therefore  well  calculated  for  hedges,  or  to 
enclose  ornamental  plantation?.  It  grows  quick, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  when 
planted  in  a  hedge  row,  and  kept  clipped,  it  makes 
a  beautiful  hedge,  and  ought  to  be  in  more  gen- 
eral use. 

Philadelphus  coronaris,  or  common  syringo,  is 
very  ornamental,  jirodiu-ing  its  sweet  scented 
flowers  early,  and  in  abundance,  an<l  also  street 
seented  Philadelphus  inodorous,  ;md  P.  grrmdi- 
Jlorus,  Garland  syringo,  both  natives  of  the  So'.jth- 
eri)  states,  but  quite  hardy  here.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  they  keep  their  flowering  for  several 
months  in  wreaths  or  garlands — it  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  centre  I'ow,  and  also  to  hide  unsightly 
objects.  It  has  a  beautiful  eflect  when  mixed 
with  monthly  honey-suckle,  &c. 

Persica  or  Amygdalus  Persica,Jl.  rosea  plcno — 
The  double  flowering  Peach  is  very  beautiful  in 
shrubberies.  It  sometimes  bears  fruit,  but  it  is 
cidtivated  entirely  for  its  beautiful  hlossoms.  A 
few  trees  also  of  the  Chinese  double  flowering 
apple,  Pi/riix  s/)ef(ait7i.s,  has  also  a  beautiful  eflect 
for  the  sanie  purpose.  , 

Rhus  cotinus,  Venetian  sumach,  Aaron's  beard, 
I  sometimes  called  fringe  tree,  is  a  fine  shrub,  calcu- 


lated for  the  centre  of  the  clump  or  shrubbery. 
Its  large  branches  of  fringe  remaining  all  sum- 
mer, give  it  a  cmious  and  sirikiug  eflTect. 

Ribes  .Missouriensis,  or  Missouri  currant ;  there 
are  tv/o  species  of  this  very  ornamental  shrub 
from  Missoiiri,  introduced  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  j 
they  are  quite  hardy,  and  flower  in  great  profusion. 

Robinia  glutinosa,  and  Robina  hispida,  the  for- 
mer a  pretty  largo  shrub,  with  large  bunches  of 
flowers  in  great  abundance,  the  other  a  smaller 
shrid) — they  are  both  of  them  worthy  of  a  place 
in  all  large  collections. 

Sorbits  aucuparla,  .Mountain  ash, or  Roan  tree 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub  of  the  larger  size, 
the  leaves  are  ornamental,  the  flowers  and  fruit 
which  are  produced  in  large  bunches,  are  beauti 
fid  ;  the  fruit  remains  till  late  in  the  autumn — : 
is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  Scotch  mountaineers 
attribute  to  it,  virtues  to  prevent  witchcraft. 

Snrbus  canadensis.  This  is  a  native  of  our 
northern  frontiers  and  mountains;  it  docs  not 
grow  as  large  as  the  former,  the  berries  are  small 
er  and  red,  the  former  larger  and  of  an  orangs 
color,  but  otherwise  much   resemble  it. 

Spartium  scoparium  and  Genista,  two  or  threi 
specias  of  Broom,  with  bunches  of  yellow  flowei 
in  very  great  profusion  ;  the  Genista  or  Sjianisl 
broom  has  white  flowers,  is  also  very  pretty,  bu! 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  the   former. 

Symphoria  rdccmosa,  or  snow  berry,  sometime! 
called  snow  a[)ple,  a  pretty  little  shrid) ;  the  buncfa 
es  of  wa.x-like   white   berries    which  it    produc 
dming  the  whole   summer,  gives  it  a  beautiful  a|i 
pearance. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  or  common  Lilac  is  we 
known  to  all,  and  needs  no  comment.  The  whi 
variety  not  quite  so  conunon — they  are  only  i 
for  outside  plantings,  as  they  sucker  very  free! 
and  soon  make  themselves  common. 

Syringa  persica,  or  Persian  lilac,  is  a  delicat 
low  shrub,  the  flowers  very  abundant,  and  the 
leaves  small  and  delicate.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  the  Persian  lilac  ;  the  white  flowering,  and 
the  blue  or  purple  flowering. 

The  Chinese  cut  leaved  lilac  \s  very  curious  ;  the 
leaves  are  finely  cut  like  parsley  ;  the  flowers 
growing  in  longer  racemes  than  the  former.  Sib- 
erian, or  large  Persian  lilac.  The  bunches  of 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  continue  in  season  a 
long  time  after  the  common  lilac. 

ifosa,  or  Roses.  A  pretty  numerous  variety  of 
them  ;  some  reckon  five  or  six  hundred  kinrls. 
They  are  accounted  the  most  beautiful  of  Flora's 
productions.  Perhaps  a  very  liandsome  collec- 
tion might  be  made  of  about  50  of  the  best  sorts, 
which,  by  taking  said  quantity,  I  suppose  might 
be  obtained  at  about  50  cents  each  under  name; 
f.nd  generally  a  fine  collection  un-named  at  half 
that  amount.  No  good  garden  or  shrubbery  caD 
be  without  them. 

Tamarix  Gallica  or  French  tamarix,  andthe  Ta- 
marir  Germaniea,  Gernjan  tamarix,  are  two  pretty 
shrubs,  the  leaves  and  branches  are  small  iintl 
slender,  producing  quantities  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  fortii  a  vefy  striking  contrast  to  the  oilier 
part  of  the  shrubbery. 

To  be  cpntinupd. 


Early  Frost — On  the  night  of  the  I8th  inst,  a 
severe  frost  put  a  stoj)  to  many  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  caused  much  damage  to  many  industri- 
ous cidtivators  ;  particularly  those  who  supply 
our  markets  with  vegetables.     The  Nortbaniptott 
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iizette  of  tlie  2211  iiist.  ohsirrves  lliat  '  ihc  late 
levcrc  frosts  Iiavo  b«eii  riestiiiclivu  to  garden 
L'lUables,  anil  to  many  fields  of  Indian  corn  ami 
roiirn  corn,  loc  of  considerable  tlii.  kncs-s  was 
hserved  in  many  places  on  Saturday  morning.' 
^hc  Conricr  printed  at  the  same  jjlaco  says,  'Broom 
'orn,  Indian  Corn,  and  I'eacli  Trees,  have  lieen 
ijiired  in  this  country,  it  is  estimated  to  the 
mount  of  1  0  or  §15,600.' 


Messrs  Daskam  and  Wood,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  have 
l)tained  a  patent  for  the  '  Franklin  CrarUer  Ma- 
rine,' which  rolls,  presses,  cuts,  stamps  and 
nislies  ready  for  the  oven,  at  one  operation, 
ackers,  pilot  hread,  &c.  By  it,  two  persons  can 
}  as  much  in  one  day  as  ten  liy  the  usual  mode. 


Elder  leaves,  put  around  the  roots  of  jieach 
ees,  is  recommended  as  a  perfect  antidote  forihe 
jury  arising  from  worms. — jV.  Y.  Fanner. 

Signs — .'\n  old  gentleman  presented  us  with  a 
mdl'ul  of  ripe  Strawberries  of  the  secon<l  growth 
1  Thursday  last,  and  inlbrnied  us  that  they  were 
lite  plenty  in  his  neighborhooil.  He  alsoinforni- 
us  thai  he  had  seen  onions,  beets,  carrots,  and 
hbages,  which  were  sown  last  spring,  running 
i  to  seed,  and  had  no  donlit  hut  it  was  '  a  sign 
something.' — Doulitless  it  is  a  sign,  but  we  prc- 
me  a  stopper  was  put  on  it  last  Friday  night, 
•  en  Satunlay  morning  all  the  vegetables  in  this 
ighborliood  were  completely  stiffened  by  a 
illing  frost.' 

The  usual  variety  of  mammoth  jjumpkins,  cab- 
ges,  squashes,  &c,  have  been  noticed  by  our 
itemporaries  this  season,  but  we  knosv  of  none 
■re  marvellous  than  a  remarkable  growth  of 
ins,  tlie  product  of  our  own  garden.  They 
re  planted  aliout  the  first  of  June  ;  the  vims 
1  to  the  usual  length,  and  the  pods,  which  are 
•y  r.imierous,  are  front  two  to  two  and  a  half 
t  in  length,  containing  from  20  to  30  good- 
ed  beans  in  each.  For  string  beans  this  kind 
inequalled,  and  no  other  [)reparation  is  necessary 
n  to  pick  and  cut  them  to  a  proper  length, 
ne  of  these  beans  may  be  seen  at  onr  office  ; — 
consider  them  a  '  sign'  that  gardeners  who 
cure  the  same  kind  of  seed  can  raise  more  and 
ter  beans  than  in  any  other  way  now  known. 
Williamstown  Advocate. 


ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 
T'no  English  carry  agriculture  to  great  perfec- 
Every  spot  of  ground  capable  of  cultivation 
mproved.  Wherever  I  have  been,  the  fields 
generally  small,  enclosed  by  hedges,  and  made 
fectly  SMiooih,  by  ineans  of  cast  iron  rollers, 
merous  trees  are  left  to  grow  around  the  hedges, 
1  scattered  over  the  fields.  These  are  so  nicely 
timed,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  conn- 
Not  a  weed  is  suffered  to  grow.  The  crops 
look  well,  and  are  much  more  productive  than 
The  cattlft  and  sheep  feed  on  grass  up  to 
ir  knees,  and  look,  as  we  should  say,  fit  to  kill. 
The  slight  enclosures  that  keep  th«>m  in  their 
tnres,  would  be  but  a  poor  protection  against 
lean,  half  fed,  unruly  animals.  Here  the  cattle 
e  no  need  to  break  fences.  They  have  food 
Relent  within  their  own  domains.  I  came  here 
ler  the  impression  that  the  country  was  bare  of 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  it  better  stoc^ked 
his  respect  than  the  thick  settlements  of  our 
country.  We  wantonly  destroy  trees  as  if 
ly  were  of  no  value  :    here  they  are  planted  and 


nur.^ed   with  as  nnich  care,    as    though    they  bore 
choice  fruit Extract  from  a  Letter  from  England. 


Fratice  and  England. — The  editors  of  the  Bul- 
letin des  Sciences  state,  that  the  agrienltnre  of 
Eiiglaiid  is  nnich  superior  to  that  of  Fnuiea  ;  anil 
that  the  former  country  with  an  unfavorable  cli- 
mate, and  upon  a  soil  not  half  so  extensive  as 
France,  possesses  6  millions  of  sheep  and  150,000 
horned  cattle,  more  than  France.  In  England 
tlif!  soil  belongs  exclusively  lo  30,000  proprietors; 
in  France  there  are  four  millions  of  proprietors. — 
Some  appear  to  consider  the  small  number  of  pro- 
prietors in  England  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  that  country,  but  the 
editors  of  the  Bulletin  think  the  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  liberty  and  industry  of  the  body  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  favor  and  protection  bestow- 
ed on  agricidture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
by  the  privileged  class.  Ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  nirniidable  obstacles  to  agricullnral  improve- 
ment in  France,  especially  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments. 


been  dissolved,  and    'vhitciicd    vviili   rye  uieal,  oat 
meal,  or  the  flower  of   buckwheat. 


Indian  Corn  and  Flax. — M.  Iladner  of  Saxony, 
attiiliiites  the  exhaustion  of  the  .soil  by  Indian 
corn  to  the  roots  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Hi' 
therefore  plucks  up  the  roots  with  the  plant,  and 
remarks  that  his  cornfield  is  favorably  distinguish- 
ed from  those  which  surround  it.  The  same 
gentleman  once  sowed  some  flax  seed  that  was 
12  years  old,  and  to  his  astonishment  it  produced 
the  most  beautiful  flax  he  ever  saw. 


Sheep. — The  number  of  sheep  in  England  is 
estimated  at  45  millions,  in  France  36  millions,  in 
Spain  only  14  millions. — Bull,  des  Sciences. 


In  Cincinnati,  a  great  number  of  cows  graze  on 
a  coin:iion  where  they  eat  some  plant  which  poi- 
sons them.  Last  year  several  died,  and  two  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  by  skinning  them.  This  year, 
about  50  valuable  cows  have  died,  and  four  per- 
sons who  skinned  some  of  them. 


DUTCH  DAIRIES. 

For  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the  tails  of  the  cows 
are  tied  to  the  roof  of  the  cow  house  with  a  cord 
during  the  time  of  milking.  The  cow  houses  both 
in  Flanders  and  Holland  are  kept  remarkable  clean 
and  warm;  so  much  so  that  a  gentleman  '  spoke' 
to  Redcliff'  'of  having  drank  cofl^ee  with  a  cow 
keeper  in  the  general  stable  in  winter,  without  the 
annoyance  of  cold,  dirt,  or  any  oflTensive  smell.' — 
The  Dutch  are  particularly  aveise  in  unfolding 
the  secrets  of  their  dairy  man.igement,  and  not- 
withstanding the  pointed  queries  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair on  the  subject,  no  satisfactory  idea  was  given 
him  of  their  mode  of  manufacturing  butter  or 
cheese. — Loudon. 


COW  KEEPING. 

In  Holland  the  food  for  one  cow  in  winter  for 
twentyfour  hours,  is  straw,  eighteen  |iounils  ;  tur- 
nips, sixty  pounds.  Somef.irmers  boil  the  turnips 
fiir  them  ;  others  give  them  raw,  chopping  them 
with  the  spade  ;  one  or  other  operation  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  the  risk  of  the  animal  being  chok- 
ed, where  the  turnips,  which  is  usually  the  case  in 
Flanjers,  are  of  too  small  a  size.  In  lieu  of  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  carrots,  and  grains,  are  occasionally 
given  ;  bean  straw  likewise,  and  uniforndy  a 
white  drink,  prepared  both  for  cows  and  ho«es, 
and  consisting  of  water  in  which  some  oilcake  nas 


Scratches  in  Horses. — This  disorder  or  difficidty 
is  too  well  known  to  all  who  own  these  noble  aui- 
mals,  or  ileal  in  ihom,to  need  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  remedy  is  simple,  safe,  and  cer- 
tain, in  all  cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, however  inveterate.  It  is  only  to  mix  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil  in  such  proportions  as  will 
render  the  application  eonveuicnt,  and  I  never  have 
known  more  than  two  or  three  applications  ne- 
cessary, to  effiict  a  common  cure. — Turf  Reg. 

Product  of  the  JVewport  Alntshouse  Farm,  1829. 
— 30  tons  hay  ;  200  bushels  corn  ;  675  do  pota- 
toes; 379  do  onions;  2232  bunches  do;  58 
bushels  barley  ;  75   do   oats. 

The  product  of  the  farm  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  year,  and  is  yearly  improving  in  walls, 
buildings,  &c.  About  two  acres  for  an  orchard 
have  been  walled  in,  in  which  trees  will  be  set 
this  season.  There  is  at  present,  55  acres  cultivat- 
ed ;  57 J  in  meadow. 

Several  persons  have  this  week  been  convicted 
for  robbing  an  orchard  in  Bridge  street,  in  Salem 
and  have   been   fined  ten  dollars  for  their  offence 
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TO  KEEP  APPLES  FOR  WINTER'S  USE. 
Put  them  in  casks  or  bins,  in  layers  well  cover- 
ed with  dry  sand,  each  layer  being  covered. 
This  preserves  them  from  the  air,  from  moisture, 
and  from  frost,  it  prevents  their  perishing  by  their 
own  perspiration,  thiir  moisture  being  absorbed 
by  the  sand ;  at  the  same  time  it  preserves  the 
flavor  of  the  apples,  and  prevents  their  wilting, — 
Pippins  have  been  kept  in  this  manner  sound  and 
fresh  till  midsummer  ;  and  how  much  longer  lliey 
would  have  kept  is  not  known.  Any  kind  of 
siand  will  answer,  but  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 


BREEDING  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Dr  Cooper,  Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Dr 
Willich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  observes,  that 
'  The  whole  art  of  breeding  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles for  particular  purposes  may  be  included  in 
this  direction  :  Choose  those  animals  or  vegeta- 
bles to  propagate  from,  that  possess  the  qualities 
you  wish  to  pro|)agate   in  the  greatest  perfection.' 

ELDER  KERRY   SYRUP. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  elder  berry  one  quart; 
boil  to  one  pint  ;  strain  and  add  two  pounds  of 
double  refined  sugar  ;  again  place  it  over  the  fire  i 
so  soon  as  it  shall  have  boiled  remove  it  from  the 
fire  ;  and  when  cold  bottle  it  for  use,  taking  care 
to  have  it  well  corked.  Should  a  less  quantity  of 
sugar  be  used  there  will  be  danger  of  ils  becom- 
ing mouldy.  As  a  gentle  purgative  this  syrup  is 
an  excellent  inedicine  of  very  pleasant  taste  ;  and 
is  particularly  serviceable  to  children,  who  are 
not  inclined  to  take  medicine.  The  dose  fur  an 
adult  is  a  wineglass  full. 


Hints  ti<ith  regard  to  fattening  sivine. — If  your 
object  is  merely  profit  in  fattening  your  hogs,  you 
must  take  time  for  the  jirocess,  and  make  them 
thoroughly  fat.  A  farmer,  stating  the  result  of 
some  experiments  in  the  Bath  Society  papers,  vol. 
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vi.  p.  382  says  '  1  invariably  foui;d  that  quantities  in  this  country  are  always  scarce  and  high  priced 
of  food  consumed  by  fatting  hogs  increased  every  in  the  spring  months.  A  glass  cover,  when  it 
week  till  the  animals  became  three  parts  fat ;  after  j  can  be  obtained,  will  be  of  infinite  advantage,  and 
this  period  they  ate  but  little  ;  and  almost  all  they    will  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  tender  plants  for 


ate  turned    to  fat :  ami  that  can    only  be    done  by 
giving  time.' 

The  experienced  farmer  need  not  be  told  that 
fatting  hogs  should  have  now  and  then  a  dose  of 
brimstone  or   antimony  given   with  their    food,  iti 


preservation.        1  am,  Sir,  &.C.,     A.  GORRIE. 
.^iinat    Gardens,  Feb  4,  18.30. 


SALE  OF  STOCK. 
We  wish  to  CidI  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
order  to  preserve  their  health  and  increase  their  |  t'le  advertisement,  in  this  week's  paper,  of  the 
appetite.  But  there  may  be  some,  who  never  1  s"1r  of  Mr  Hall's  stock  in  New  York.  Besides 
knew,  or  have  forgotten  that  rotten  wood,  thrown  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Horned  Cattle, 
to  them  occasionally,  will  be  eagerly  devoured,  and  I  Rorne  valuable  Horses  will  be  offered,  among  them 
serve  as  an  absorber  of  those  acrid  juices,  which    the  celebrated    brood   mare,    Lady  Lightfoot,  we 


might  otherwise  occasion  a  disorder.  It  is  like- 
wise said  that  to  throw  them  now  and  then  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 


From  the  Gardener*!  Magazine. 

On  preserving  tender  Plants  in  IFinter  by  means 
of  the  Temperature  of  Spring  }Vater.  By  Mr  A. 
GoRRIE,  F.  H.  S. 

Sir — There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between 
the  annual  mean  temperature  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  annual  mean  temperature  of  water  in  a  dee|) 
spring  well  at  the  same  |)lace.  In  a  spring  well 
of  that  description  at  Annat  Gardens,  I  find  the 
tetiiperature  of  the  water  to  indicate  from  46°  to 
47°  in  the  winter  months,  unaffected  in  the  least 
by  atmosphere  temperature,  however  low  that  may 
be.  As  spring  wells  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  and  are  always  desirable  appendages  to  a 
farm-stead  or  cottage,  it  oceured  to  mo  that  many 
plants,  useful  to  the  cottager,  or  amusing  to  the 
farmer's  wife  or  daughters  might,  be  easily  pre- 
served in  the  winter  months,  in  the  coldest  regions 
of  Scotland,  by  that  class  of  people  whose  finances 
would  not  enable  tlicm  to  erect  more  costly  struc- 
tures for  the  purpose.  To  ascertain  how  far  this 
theory  was  correct,  I  placed  a  small  frame  over 
the  well  on  a  floor  of  deal  two  inches  wide  by 
one  inch  thick,  and  one  half  and  an  inch  between 
each  spar,  to  admit  of  the  heat  rising  in  the  frame 
from  the  water.  Knowing  that  glass  could  not  be 
purchased  by  that  class,  whose  advantage  I 
had  in  view,  I  covered  the  sash  with  cotton  wrap- 
per at  Ai.  per  yard,  and  in  the  same  frame  I  plac- 
ed pots  of  cauliflower,  lettuce,  pelargoniums  of 
different  sorts,  Chrysanthemum  indicum.  Primula 
sinensis,  &c.  The  circumambient  air  is  generally, 
as  might  be  supposed  nearly  saturated  with  mois- 
ture; and,  consequently,  fresh  air  to  be   admitted 


known  in  the  racing  calendar,  several  of  her  colts, 
the  imported  mare  Alarm,  and  colt  by  Eclipse, 
and  several  stud  horses,  of  the  Eclipse,  Henry  and 
Bussorah  stock. 


The  British  Society  foi  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  have  commenced  the  publication,  in 
their  series  of  tracts,  of  accounts  of  Select  Farms 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  substance  of  these,  as  far  as  they  will  be  of 
any  usu  to  American  Farmers,  will  appear  in  the 
New  England  Farmer. 

A  few  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  Duel  and 
Wilson's  Albany  Nursery,  can  be  had  gratis  at  the 
New  England  Farmer  oftice. 


MASSACHlJSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY- 

Saturday,  September  25,  1830. 

F  H  U   I  T  S  . 

J]pples. — From  Mr  Warren,  of  Weston,  War- 
ren Spice  Apples,  a  Seedling.  G.  W.  Pratt, 
South  Bridgewater,  Red  Sweet  Seedling  Apples. 
N.  Davenport,  Milton,  two  sorts  of  Sweet  Apples. 
Mr  E.  Wight,  of  Dedham,  Monstrous  Pippin, 
Gloria  Mundi,  of  Cox,  No.  27.  S.  Dowker,  Fall 
Pippin  Apples.  R.  Manning,  Menagere,  (very 
large)  Parmentier's  Catalogue,  and  Prince's  Trea- 
tise, No.  129.  Mr  Edwards,  Springfield,  Pomme 
Royale,  very  large.  The  committee  did  not  re- 
cognize the  name. 

Pears. — From  Mr  Benjamin  Gibbs,  Boston, 
Basket  of  Broca's  Bergamot.  The  best  specimens 
of  this  fruit  seen  by  the  committee.  Mr  R.  F. 
Phipps,  Charlestown,  Andrews  Pears.  S.  Down- 
er, Capiamont  (large  and  beautiful)  Iron  Pear, 
Passe  Colmar,  (unripe)  and  Beurre  Knox.  Mr 
N.  TcFTS,  Charlestown,  Broca's  Bergamot,  and 
Andrews  Pears.     Dr  Shurtleff,  Broca's  Berga- 

as   frequently    as    possible.     The   vegetables  and  1  mot,  Beurre   Gris,    Seckel,  and  Beurre  d'Hyver. 

plants  Continue  fresh,  and  the  Pelargonium  odora-    E.     Wight,     Dedham,     Pound     Pears.     Largest 

tissimum  has  been   all  along  in    flower;  and  I  am   weighed  27  ounces.    R.  Manning,  Endicott  Pears. 

fully  convinccil  that,  where  such  spring  can  be  reii-    Beurre  Rouge,  from  James  Bloodgood's  Catalogue. 


Mr  E.  VosE,  Morris'  White  Ra/e  Ripes,  and  one 
sort  unnamed.  E.  M.  Richajids,  Dedham,  Nat- 
ural Freestones.  Mr  Wjieelwright,  Boston, 
beautiful  Peaches,  unnanitd.  R.  Manning,  Matta 
or  Belle  d'Paris,  Perkins'  large  White,  Sargents' 
Rare  Ripes,  (said  to  be  same  as  the  Pearl  Street) 
Old  Mixon  Clingstones,  Orange  Freestone,  and 
Washington  Clingsioiies  ;  the  two  last  from  Cata- 
logue of  C.  IJ.  Saiith,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Grapes. — From  S.   Downer,    Isabella  Grapes. 
From     Coleman     Sellars,    Esq.     Philadelphia, 
Cluster  of  Black  Grapes,  (original  Vine  raised  from 
Seed)   very   fine,   hardy,  and  deserve  to  be  exten- 
sively   cultivated.     K.    Manning,    Jordan's    Blue, 
from   Catalogue    of  C.   R.   Smith.     Messrs  Win- 
shi|)S,    Brighton,    Black    Cape,    Black    Hamburg, 
White  Chasselas,  and  While  Sweetwater  Grapes, 
raised  in  the  ojien  ground.  These  genilemen  have 
paid    great   attention  to  the   raising  of  the  choice 
foreign  varieties  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  Black  \ 
Cape  and  Black  Hamburg,  were  beautiful   speci-  1 
mens  of  the  success  which  has  attended  their  ex-  i 
ertions.  R.  Manning. 

FLOWERS. 

From  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.  Watertown,  fine  vari- 
eties of  Double  Dahlias,  Hibiscus  manihot.  Hibis- 
cus palustris,  Lantana  cammara,  Canna  coccinea, 
Salvia  splendens.  Mr  Pettee,  Newton,  Trades- 
cantia  virginica.  David  Hacc.erston,  Charles- 
town Vineyard,  fine  Double  Dahlias,  Centauria 
Americana,Salvia  Bplendeiis,Doublo  Dahliai  China 
Asters. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  jiassed  through 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  during  the 
week  ending  3d  nit.  was  116.  Fourteen  of  the 
vessels  from  the  Chesapeake  were  loaded  with 
wheat  for  Brandy  wine  and  Philadelphia. 


dercd  available  by  means  of  a  cut  two  feet  deep, 
two  foot  wide,  with  two  or  three  inches  offsets 
at  each  side  of  the  rill,  to  su[)port  the  ends  of 
boxes,  nine  inches  wide  and  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  placed  within  two  inches  of  each  other  over 
the  rill,  into  which  boxes  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
plants,  chiceory,  &c,  might  be  planteii,  the  whole 
to  be  covered  over  with  hoops  and  loose  matting 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  what  meteorologists 
call  frigorific  pulsation,  a  winter  conservatory 
might  be  easily  constructed  on  one  spring  for  the 
use  of  a  whole  village.  As  the  rill  brings  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  46°  or 
47°,  the  earth  in  the  box  will  always  be  kept  con- 
siderably above  the  freezing  point  in  the  coldest 
nights.  It  may  also  be  useful  for  nursery  men 
and  others  for  preserving  cauliflower  plants,  which 


This  name  cannot  be  correct.  Also  a  fine  Pear 
(name  unknown)  from  the  garden  of  Thomas 
Saunders,  Esq.  Salem  ;  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Europe  many  years  since.  Wm. 
R.  Prince,  Esq.  Flushing,  Rushmore's  Bon  Cre- 
ticn,  also  Colmar  Souvrain,  one  of  Van  Mons' new 
Pears.  The  Committee  were  highly  gratified 
with  this  mark  of  attention  from  Mr  Prince,  and 
hope  for  a  continuation. 

Plums. — From  Messrs  Winships,  Brighton, 
Semianna  Plums. 

Peaches. — From  Mr  Otis  Pettee,  Newton, 
Red  and  White  Rare  Ripes,  Lemon  Clingstones, 
Old  Newington  Clingstones,  Kenedy's  Carolina, 
(Cox,  No.  24)  Kenrick's  Heath,  Prince's  Treatise, 
No.  68.  Mr  E.  Breed,  Charlestown,  several  va- 
rieties of  beautiful   Peaches  raised   under  glass. 


Middlesex  Cattle  Show,  Exhibition  of  Manp- 
factures,  and  Ploughing  Match,  at  Concord, 
October  7,  1&30. 

The  Committee  of  arrangments  for  the  approach- 
ing Cattle  Show  give  notice  that : 

Proper  pens  will  be  made  for  the  exhibition  of  all 
Animals  offered  for  premium,  and  assistance  furnish- 
ed in  confining  and  arranging  them.  All  entries 
of  animals  for  the  pens  are  to  be  made  with  Mr 
Phineas  How,  by  9  o'clock.  A.  M.  on  the  day  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Such  Manufactures  and  Fabrics,  Improvements  in 
Machinery,  all  Implements  of  Husbandry  offered  for 
premium,  must  be  entered  at  the  Court-house  by  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  where  direc- 
tions and  aid  will  be  given.  Persons  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  requested  to  forward  their  article'/, 
for  exhibition  at  the  Court-house,  at  as  early  an  hour 
in  the  morning  as  possible. 

The  Trustees  have  appointed  a  Committee  to 
award  premiums  on  the  best  specimens  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Grapes,  it  being  under- 
stood that  such  as  are  offered  will  be  used  at  the 
Dinner  of  the  Society. 

The  Ploughing  Match  will  take  place-  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  precisely,  and  those  who  wish  <.o  contend  for 
the  prizes,  must  leave  their  names  with  John  Stact, 
secretary  of  the  Society,  by  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the 
day  of  exhibition. 

A  procession  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety will  be  formed  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  at 
Shepherd's  Hotel,  and  proceed  to  the  Meetinghouse, 
where  an  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Elias  Phin- 
NEY,  Esq. 

Afler  the  ceremonies  at  the  Meetinghouse,  the 
several  Committees  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Trial  of  Strength  and  Discipline  of  Working 
Oxen,  will  take  place  immediately  after  the  services 
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in   the  meetinghouse.      Entries  of  the  same  to  bo 
made  witli  the  Secretary  by  i)  o'clock. 

A  Dinner  will  be  in  readiness  at  "2  o'clock,  at  Shep- 
herd's Hotel.     Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Bar. 

At  4  o'clock,   P.  M.  premiums  will   be   publicly 
declared  at  the  Court  room,  in  the  Courthouse  ;  after 
which  the  choice  of  Officers  will  tuke  place. 
JoHK  Kkyes,  Cyrus  Hubdard, 

Daniel  Shattuck,     Cyrus  Hosmer, 
Silas  P.  Tarbell,       Elijah  NVoon, 
Abraham  CoNANT,      George  M.Barrett, 
N.IHUM  Hardy,  Nathan  Barrett, 

Otinmittee  of  .\riangemcotB. 


.Vtti'  England  Farmers'  Almanac,  for  1831. 

Just  published,   and  for  salo  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his 

;eil  Stoie,  No.  52  North  JIarket  Street,  the  New 
E.NGLAND  Farmer's  Almanac,  for  1831.  By 
Thomas  G.   Fessenden.  Editor  of  the  New  England 

armer.  The  Astronomical  Calculations,  by  the  Editor 
if  the  astronomical  part  of  the  American  Almanac. 

Our  object  in  this  and  in  the  formei  numbers  of  our 
itlle  annual,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  to  give  to  the 
'U=y  part  of  mankind  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  in- 
jrnialion  in  the  least  convenient  nuniher  of  words.     We 

0  not  wish  our  readers,  like  the  gold  hunters  of  North 
'arolina,  should  be  obliged  to  silt  and  examine  huge 
lasses  of  useless  matter,  fbi  the  sake  of  selecting  now 
nd  then  a  grain  worth  preserving. 

Together  with  tlie  calculations  customary  in  diaries  of 
le  kind,  we  have  under  the  bead, '  Farmers'  Calendar,' 
iTcn  some  brief  intimations  of  what  may  be  denominat- 

1  the  usual  current  occupations  of  the  correct  cultivator. 
1  this  we  merely  assume  the  humble  part  of  prompter, 
minding  those,  who  may  have  occasion  to  glance  at  our 
ilumns,  when  and  how  certain  operations  are  generally 
sst  performed.    It  is  better  for  an  agriculturist  to  consult 

Almanac  for  hints  relative  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
nt  rural  labors,  than  to  undertake  to  obtain  any  infor- 
ation  fi'om  erratic  guesses  about  the  weather  ;  which 
e  no  belter  guides  to  a  Farmer  than  would  beajaek 
ith  a  lanleni  to  a  traveller.  But  we  ask  our  readers  lo 
always  aware  that  circumstances  vary  cases,  and  thai 
nen  we  take  the  liberty  to  advise,  we  have  not  the  as- 
Tance  to  dictate.  Our  hints  are  necessarily  concise,  be- 
use  our  limits  are  narrow,  and  we  hope  to  be  useful 
ther  by  furnishing  materials  for  thought,  than  absolute 
d  invariable  rules  for  action.  '  Calendars,'  according 
a  celebrated  agricultural  writer,  '  should  only  be  con- 
ercd  as  remembrancers,  never  as  directories.' 
This  Almanac  contains  the  usual  miscellaneous  and 
ricultural  articles — a  list  of  the  civil  officei-s  of  the 
lited  States,  with  the  Governors,  Lieut.  Governors,  and 
dges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
itish  Colonies — a  chronicle  of  the  most  remarkable 
jnts  between  August,  1829,  and  Sept.  1830— a  com- 
■te  Calendar  for  each  State  in  New  England,  including 
!  Probate  Courts  for  New  England — the  Sun's  declina- 
n,  &c.  The  tides  are  particularly  calculated.  Among 
\  agricultural  articles,  a,re  a  description  of  Mr  Phinney's 
I  proved  roller,  with  a  drawing  ;  and  a  drawing  and  de- 
iption  of  an  linpi-oved  Harrow,  used  on  Capt.  Daniel 
|iandler's  Farm  in  Le.xinglon. 
Price  .$6,00  per  groce — 62i  cts.  per  dozen.      Oct.  1. 


Bulbous  Roots. 
lust  received  at  the  Seed  stoic  connected  with  the  New 
gland  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 
A  good  collection  of  Lily  Roots,  viz. — the  Tiger,  (spot- 
)  Martagon,  (spotted)  Orange,  and  White  Lilies, 
ese  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  borders  of  gardens. 
ey  are  hardy  and  durable.  These  plants  have  bulbous 
ts,  and  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  four  inches  deep, 
asuring  from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  The  small  roots  be- 
r  the  bulb,  ate  perennial.  Martagon  Lilies  grow  from 
e  to  seven  feet  high,  and  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
very  delicate  flowers  on  a  stalk.  The  White  Lily 
iws  to  the  height  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  produces 
ge,  white,  fragrant  flowers.  The  whole  are  easily 
tivated.  and  are  well  calculated  to  beautify  a  border. 
\ulumn  is  the  proper  season   for  transplanting  all  the 

;e. 

rice  124  cents  each — $\  per  dozen, 
ilso,  a  fine  collection  of  Tulip   Roots,  of  all  colors  ; 
endid  variegated,  red,  yellow,  rose,  striped,   red  and 

ite  like  a  carnation,  double,  single,  early  and  late  of  all 
ces,  from  $10  for   twentyfive  roots  of  the  very  finest 

ds,  to  $6  per  hundred,  mixed.     Good  roots  with  their 
ors  marked,  12  J  cents  each — $1  per  dozen. 

If  October  1. 


Grape  J'ints. 
The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  garden  in  Dorchester, 
the  choicest  variety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  offered  for  sale 
in  Ibis  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  fi  uit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  part  of  the  variety. 


Black  Hamburg, 

Black  Cape, 

Wtiite  Muscadine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

Gore's,  (a  beautiful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline. 


Napoleon, 
While  Cbasselas, 
Golden  t'hasselas. 
Red  Chasselas, 
Black  Conslantia, 
Bland, 
I'errol. 
8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  front  Xeres  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Isabellas. 
1400  one     "     "  " 

200  Catawba,  or  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
Bland  grape  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground. 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subscriber,  or  person- 
al application  at  his  office.  No.  7^  Congress-street,  for  any 
number  of  Vines  from  one  to  one  hundred  or  more,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Application  may  also  be 
made  to  Patrick  Kennedy,  at  the  garden. 

Boston,  Sept.  27, 18.S0.        5t       ZEBEDEE  COOK. 


To  Farmers,    Grazici-s,  ifc. 

The  Subscriber  will  ofier  for  sale  at  public  Auction,  at 
his  residence  at  Harlem,  in  the  12th  Ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  Monday,  October  11,  18311— his  valauble 
stock  of  Blood  Horses,  Brood  Mares  and  Colts,  short 
horned  Durham  Cattle,  Bakewell  Sheep,  &c,  comprising 
the  most  extensive  selection  of  thorough  bred  animals  in 
the  United  States,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  desire  to  improve  the  breed  in  this  country. 

For  further  particulars,  or  catalogues,  apply  lo  the  sub- 
scriber, at  No.  4,  Wall-street  Court,  or  at  Harlem. 

CHARLES  HENRY  HALL. 

A'ewVork,  Sept.  25, 1830.  2w 


Brighton  Cattle  Show,  October  20. 
All  persons  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts .Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  of  the  day  of  the 
Brighton  Cattle  Show,  from  Wednesday  the  ISth,  to 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  October  next,  all  the  offers  ol 
Premiums,  and  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  must  be 
understood  as  for  Wednesday  the  20th.  inslead  of  Wed- 
nesday the  13lh.     Per  order  of  the  Trustees.      Oct.  2. 


To  the  Publir. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Linna?an  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nurseries  have  increased  the  Estab- 
lishment in  all  its  departinents  and  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Trues,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
and  Plants,  comprising  all  the  most  interesting 
and  valu.ible  productions  of  the  Globe,  and  being  fully 
sensible  that  the  establishment  of  Nurseries  in  every  part 
of  our  country  would  be  a  great  national  advantage,  they 
now  offer  all  the  facilities  in  their  power  to  advance  that 
object. 

They  will  furnish  all  articles  required  in  quantities  for 
Nurseries,  at  a  liberal  discount  from  the  usual  prices,  ahd 
where  secure,  a  credit  will  be  allowed  to  accord  with  the 
convenience  of  the  purchaser. 

All  oiders  will  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  des- 
patch. 

Lin.  Bot.  Garden,  N.  Y.      I      „,„    „„  ,, . ^.,„ 

Sept.  14,  1830.  i      "'"■  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Members  of  the  above  Society  are  informed  that  Dip- 
lomas are  ready  for  delivery  on  the  payment  of  the  Annual 
contribution  of  two  dollars  each,  or,  any  member  may 
compound  for  his  future  contribution,  by  the  payment  of 
fifteen  dollars.     CHEEVER  NEWHALL.  Treasurer. 

Sept.  24,  1930.  No.  36  Broad  Street. 


.  'igriciiltural   AMice. 

The  members  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  .Society 
arc  hereby  notified,  that  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  said 
Sorioty,  will  be  held  at  Thomas'  Hall,  in  Worcester,  on 
Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  October  next,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
before  noon,  for  the  admission  of  members  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  business,  at  which  place  they  are  requested 
punctually  to  alteiid. 

WILLIAM  D,  WHEELER,  Rec.  Scc'y. 

AVorcesler,  Sept.  18,  1830. 


PRICES   OF  COUJ^TTRY 

Pj70DUCE. 

frok 

TO 

APPLES,  new,                  -                -    1 

barrel. 

2  00 

3  CO 

ASHES,  pot,  first  sort,      -                 •    1 
Pearl,  lirsl  sort,  - 

113  00  120  PO 

133  00  135  00 

BEANS,  white, 

lushld. 

90 

BEEF,  mess, 

9  00 

9  50 

7  50 

S  CO 

Cargo,  No.  2, 

" 

6  60 

6  ■JO 

IIUTTEK,  inspected,  No.  1,  new, 

pound. 

ID 

13 

CliEESL,  new  milk. 

1' 

G 

7 

Skimmed  milk, 

It 

3 

5 

FLOUR,  Baltimore,  Howard-street,  . 

5  75 

a  87 

Genesee,    -                  -         - 

5  37 

5  75 

Rve,besl, 

ft 

3  60 

3  75 

[JUAIN,  Corn, 

wsbel. 

65 

68 

Rye, 

C5 

70 

Barley, 

n 

60 

62 

Oats, 

ti 

32 

35 

HAY, 

cwt. 

CO 

70 

HUG'S  LAUD,  first  sorl,  new, 

11  60 

1200 

HOPS,  1st  quality. 

12  00 

14  00 

I.LME.                  ■'.... 

cask. 

70 

75 

I'l.AISTER  PARIS  retails  at 

3  50 

3  60 

PORK,  clear. 

19  00 

20  00 

12  25 

12  50 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

11 

la  00 

12  50 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel. 

C  00 

Orchard  Grass, 

3  00 

Fowl  Meadow.    - 

u 

4C0 

Red  Top  [northern,) 

" 

B2 

75 

LiH-erne,     -         -         .         _ 

pound. 

33 

While  Hoi-.cvsuckle  Clover, 

*i 

33 

Red  Chiver.  (norihein) 

II 

9 

10 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  l)!ood,  washed,  - 

" 

58 

62 

Merino.  fullMood.  unwashed, 

(* 

30 

35 

Merino,  mixed  with  Sasony, 

" 

CO 

C5 

Mer.no.  il,rpe  lourlhs  washed. 

" 

47 

47 

M.^roio.linltidiiod, 

<i 

46 

65 

Merino,  quarter 

II 

37 

to 

Native,  Mashed, 

ti 

45 

42 

Pnlled,  Lamb's,  first  sort,     - 

II 

62 

CO 

I'ulied,  Laiidi's,  second  sorl. 

" 

.10 

55 

Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sorl 

*' 

ii 

PUOVISION    MARKET. 

COar.ECTEn    EVXRV  week    by    Mr'  HilWARD, 

(Cterk  of  Faneuil-haU  Market.) 


I5F.EF,  best  pieces,    -        .        .        . 

pound 

8 

lO 

PORK,  Iresb,  best  pieces, 

8 

10 

whole  iiogs, 

'• 

5 

« 

VEAL. 

II 

4 

8 

MUTTON 

II 

•  4 

12 

POL'I.TKV. 

II 

JO 

14 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub,    .        -        . 

It 

11 

10 

Lump,  best, 

f 

IS 

20 

EGGS, 

dozen. 

11 

15 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail. 

busliel. 

85 

Imlian.  retail,        - 

*' 

73 

POTATOSnew       .... 

11 

50 

SO 

I'll  DER.lac.ord.ng  to  quality,]  new 

barrel. 

1  00 

1  50 

Bees  for  Sale. 
Persons  in  want  of  prime  swarms  of  Bees,  or  Beard 
Patent  Hives,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard  of 
Charlestown.  Purchasers  of  swarms  are  supplied  with 
Beard's  Patent  Hives,  gratis,  for  their  own  family  use 
only.  The  prices  of  swarms  vary,  accordiiitr  to  their 
weight  and  quality.  November  and  December  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time  for  removing  the  Bees  ;  they  can  be 
engaged,  however,  at  any  time  previous.  All  orders, 
either  for  swarms,  or  for  the  Patent  Hives  only,  left  with 
J.  B.  Russell,  at  bis  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market- 
street,  Boston,  will  be  faithfully  executed. 

tf  Sept.  10. 


Brighto.n  Market — Monday,  Sept.  27. 

[Reported  for  Ihe  Chronicleanil  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day  896  Beef  Cattle,  1115  Stores,  2064 
Sheep,  and  957  Swine.  About  one  third  the  Stores  and 
one  third  the  ,Swine  remain  unsold. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle — About  the  same  as  last  Monday, 
from  $3,25  to  $4,30;  a  few  choice  extra  Cattle  were 
taken  for  something  more  than  $4,50. 

Stores. — Sales  rather  higher,  though  purchasers  appear 
to  hang  back. 

.Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sales  quick  ;  as  many  more  would 
have  been  sold  readily  ;  we  noticed  one  lot  of  90  taken  at 
$1,50,  one  of  100  at  1,75,  and  several  lots  at  $2. 

Swine. — Trade  not  very  brisk;  we  noticed  only  three 
or  four  lots  sold,  at  from  .IJ  to  4c. 

N.  B.  We  shall  not  be  able  probably  through  the  fol- 
lowing season,  to  particularize  Beef  Cattle  from  the 
Stores.  We  shall  also  report  Sheep  instead  of  Sheep  and 
Lambs,  and  shall  have  three  heads  only,  viz:  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine. 
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NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Oct.  1,  i8S0. 


MISCELLANIES 


As  the  season  is  approaching  when  militia  train- 
inijs  will  be  frequent,  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  judicious  and  pertinent  re. 
marks.  The  subject  demands  attentive  considera- 
tion. 

THOnOHTS    ON    THE    MILITI.V. 

1.  It  is  not  strange  that  provision  was  in;ule  for 
arming  anil  draining  the  great  body  of  ciiizens,  on 
the  first  organizalion  of  the  national  ami  state 
governments.  The  number  of  people  was  then 
sniail;  the  remembrance  of  the  honors  ami  dan- 
gers of  war  was  vivid  ;  onr  young  nation  w-js  like 
a  lamb  among  ravening  wolves  ;  and  we  knew  no 
other  method  of  being  'prepared  for  war  in  time 
of  peace,'  having  discarded  'standing  armies.' 

2.  Our  situation  is  extremely  different  now. 
There  is  linle  danger  of  war ;  if  it  should  occur, 
uot  one  tej)th  of  the  able-bodied  citizens  would  be 
needed  for  service;  the  martial  spirit,  .*rom  various 
causes,  has  almost  entirely  subsided,  and  the  char- 
acter of  our  population  is  eminently  pacific. 

3.  Sufficient  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  valor 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  luhen  danger  comes ; 
and  three  weel:s'  drilling  would  prepare  them, 
when  pin-sued  daily,  with  a  prospect  of  using  the 
knowledge  when  acipiired. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  military  tactics  obtained 
by  our  militia,  is  not  worth  one  dollar  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  actuul  war  ;  except  what  is  gained  by  a 
few  select  companies.  So  testify  revolutionary 
soldiers  and  r.ll  competent  jiidge.«,  with  one  voice. 

5.  The  direct  expense  of  the  present  militia 
systcin  IS  enormous ;  and  if  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  public  welfore,  it  must  be  deemed  oppressive. 

6.  The  system  is  so  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  that  its  continuance  can  be  justified 
only  by  a  moat  evident  and  high  necessity. 

7. Successive  Legislatures  have  had  the  'amend- 
ment of  the  militia  laws'  a  standing  topic  for  forty 
years,  at  a  great  expense  of  the  public  time  and 
money;  and  the  oidy  point  yet  settled  is,  that  the 
whole  system  is  radically  defective. 

8.  By  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  however, 
we  must  have  a  militia,  organized  and  armed,  and 
annually  inspected. 

9.  If  the  present  Legislature  should  abolish  all 
trainings,  except  one  in  a  year  for  the  inspection 
of  arms,  they  would  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  their 
constituents,  and  secure  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  posterity. 

10.  If  the  Legislature  kIiouIiI  abolish  trainings, 
and  provide  for  the  military  instruction  of  a  few 
officers,  the  State  would  soon  be  better  prepared 
for  war  than  it  now  is. 

11.  If  the  present  expenses  were  saved  by  such 
an  alteration,  and  the  same  smn  devoted  to  inter- 
nal improvement,  the  State  might  construct  a 
Rail  Road  to  Providence  in  one  year,  or  to  Alba- 
ny in  five  years,  and  not  incur  u  debt  of  one  cent. 
Millions  for  Public  Improvement ;  not  a  cent  for 
useless  Drudgery. — Boston  Recorder. 


to  procure  their  drams  the  idle  and  disslpateil 
have  left  tliem  ;  and  allhnug'i  some  of  them  may 
have  resorted  to  tlie  tavern  instead,  yet  this  effect 
is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  has  so  much  changed,  that  it  is  not 
common  to  see  even  drunkards  around  taverns. 
Taverners  are  ashamed  oftliein,  and  do  not  in 
many  places  encourage  their  attendance.  The 
consequence  is,  that  public  drinking,  even  of  those 
who  continue  to  drink,  is  much  less  than  formerly. 
Many  traders  in  this  State,  and  some  few  tavera- 
ers,  do  not  keep  the  article  of  spirits  for  sale — in- 
duced to  abandon  the  traffic  from  a.  conviction  of 
its  pernicious  and  immoral  eifects.  Your  com- 
mittee wish  the  number  of  such  was  greater,  or 
that  they  knew  the  true  number  of  such  traders 
and  taverners,  that  they  might  give  their  names 
to  the  world,  as  patriotsand  philanthropists,  whose 
conduct  does  honor  to  themselves  and  their  comi- 
try,  and  affords  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  temperance  societies. 

Your  committee  have  ascertained  that  the  num- 
ber of  intemperate  persons  in  tliis  Slate,  who  have 
become  reformed  men  since  the  institution  of  tem- 
perance societies  is  about  one  hundred.  This  is 
to  the  philanthropists  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
effect  of  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  frotn  spir- 
ituous liquors.  Who  will  refuse  to  rejoice  that 
one  hundred  persons  in  this  State,  who  were  not 
only  useless  to  themselves  but  pests  to  society,  are 
reclaimed,  and  restored  to  usefulness  and  respon- 
sibility? After  this,  let  us  not  hear  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  that  '  the 
only  way  to  cure  a  drunkard  is  to  cut  off" his  head.' 
The  teinperance  enterprise  has  indeed  effected  a 
reformation  not  only  from  the  moderate  but  from 
the  immoderate  use  of  spirits.  One  thousand  and 
five  hundred  persons  in  the  United  States  are  as- 
certained to  have  experienced  this  reform,  and  bear 
testimony  that  abstinence  is  better  medicine  than 
decapitation. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  tlie  New-Ilamiwlure  Temperance  Society, 

The  extent  of  the  temperance  reformation  may  ) 
be  seen  at  our  stores  and  taverns.  Formerly  in 
every  village  the  store  and  the  tavern  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  idle  and  dissipated.  Here  they  spent 
a  great  proportion  of  their  time  and  money  :  but 
few  stores  in  the  state  now  mix  liquors,  or  sell 
them  in  glasses  and  gills.  To  an  attentive  observ- 
er, the  change  in  the  character  of  our  stores  has 
been  such  as  to  excite  admiration.     Not  being  able 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural  societies'are  increasing  in  this  state, 
and  are  exciting  a  spirit  of  improvement  among 
our  farmers  which  must  be  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest result.  We  hope  to  be  able,  shortly,  to  pub- 
lish accounts  of  the  organization  and  proceedings 
of  several,  in  the  neighboring  counties.  In  the 
Western  Reserve  we  notice  the  formation  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  societies,  and  wc  hope  that  nil  the  wes- 
tern states  will  follow  the  example  of  Ohio,'  in 
making  these  establishments  m  all  their  counties 
which  are  sufficiently  populous  to  enable  them  to 
act  with  vigor.  The  resources  of  the  west  are 
developing  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  any  coun- 
try, and  we  trust  that  her  weight  will  hereafter  be 
felt  in  our  national  councils,  and  that  the  general 
prosperity  will  be  promoted  by  the  exercise  of  that 
influence  to  which  wc  arc  fairly  entitled,  and 
which  a  just  estimate  of  the  true  policy  of  the 
nation  by  our  representatives,  will  give   us. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  of  our 
subscribers  we  republish  the  constitution  of  the 
Hatnilion  County  Agricultural  Society  in  our  pres- 
ent number. — JVesiern  Tiller. 


Iil'cw  Coaeh. — A  new  coach,  loyally  named  after 
our  excellent  Queen,  has  begun  to  run,  of  which 
the  announcement  is  very  whimsical  ;  being  as  fol- 
lows :  — The  Queen  Adelaide  !  starts  from  the 
King's  Arms,  at  Bushy,  every  morning  at  eight 
o'clock. — London  paper. 


Petersburg  Rail  Road. — Donald  McKenzie  is  chosen 
Pre-ident  ol  the  Corporation,  and  has  been  instructed  to 
visit  the  Rail  Road»^iQ  the  United  States,  and  to  consult 
engineers,  S;c. 

Among  the  valuable  spoils  taken  at  Algiers,  there  are 
vases  of  -ock  crystal,  oriental  agate,  jasper,  and  jaile,  of 
the  largest  size,  the  moiintinn  of  Florentine  enamel  and 
Venetian  gold,  seemingly  of  the  16lh  century.  There  ii 
also  a  great  deal  of  Spanish  and  Moorish  aripor,  said  to 
be  of  v'xquisite  workmanship. 

College  in  JVew  South  Wales. — A  college  has  beeu 
founled  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  26lh  ol  January  last. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt — The  Boston  Manufacturer 
says  that,  all  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  expressed  a  decided  belief  that  the  law 
authorizing  imprisonment  for  debt  is  unconstitutional.— 
Daniel  Webster  has  offered  his  servic  'S  gratuitously,  to 
plead  against  its  con^litutionali'y,  whenever  any  respec- 
table body  of  citizens  shall  request  them. 

On  the  20th  in;t.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  comple- 
ted his  941h  year. 

A  Mr  Hohnes,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.  attempted  to  cross 
the  Connecticut  River  in  a  ;tate  of  intoxication,  and  wns 
upset  and  drowned. 

C.  Ivin  Edson,  the  Living  Skeleton,  has  engaged  him- 
self lor  a  two  years'  exhibition  in  Europe  for  $40,000, 
conditioned  that  for  every  pound  of  flesh  be  gains  $500  ii 
to  be  deducted. 


For    Sale, 

A  valuable  Farm  at  Lechmere  Point;  consisting  of  30 
acres — on  the  Craigie  road,  lees  than  three  miles  from 
Boston.  With  a  good  two  story  house  and  barn  thereoa— 
a  thriving  young  orchard  and  other  fruit  trees. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  inquire  of  Wm.  E. 
Payne,  No.  5  Court-street.        eptol  Aug.  27. 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Stoic  connected  with  the  Neit 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

Essays  on  American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  with 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms  — B}'  John 
D'Homergue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau—  Price  C2i  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  id 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree.  Published  b; 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the  Promotion 
of  those  obj'ects,  (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.)- 
Price  2.^>  cents. 


Seeds  for  Fall  sowing. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  Ne» 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

A  great  variety  of  veget-iblc  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  vli 
White  Portugal  Onion,  Prickly  or  Fall  Spinach,  (growth 
of  1S30,)  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Black  Spanish  or  Winter  Bi 
dish— all  warranted  of  the  firet  quality.  Sept.  10. 


Chloride  of  Soda. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N.E 
Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — A  few  dozen  bottles  oi 
Chloride  of  Soda,  for  preserving  meat,  removing  offensiw 
smells,  neutralizing  pestilential  exhalations,  and  destroj 
ing  contagion ;  prepared  by  the  New  England  chemici' 
company  for  Lowe  and  Reed.  This  valuable  articlei' 
particularly  described,  page  .'590  of  this  week's  New  Enj- 
and  Farmer. — Price  $1,00  per  bottle,  with  directions. 


Published  every  Friday,  .it  ^3  per  annum,  payable  atthi 
end  of  the  year--but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  fromtht 
time  of  subpcribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  t»f  fifty  ceBW 

[Lf*  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  witliout  paymen' 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  when 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  thi 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  Not* 
Market  Street. 
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FRUITS. 
HOM.'^s  G.  Fessexde>,  Esq. — 

Dear  Sir — I  iiiteml  soiiding  you  a  list  of  pears 
om  the  olJ  Catalogue  wljicli  I  have  selecteil 
cm  117  sorts.  They  are  arranged  according  to 
re  time  of  their  ripening,  and  arc  ttccoinpanicd 
itii  some  remarks  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
spective  fruits.  If,  in  your  opinion  .«nch  a  list 
ill  be  of  any  service  to  the  public,  who  take  an 
terest  in  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits,  you  can 
jblish    it;  if  you  think   that  it  is  not   required, 

u  can  suppress  it. 

I  am  aware  that  the  taste  of  horticulturists 
ns  at  present  altogether  on  the  new  varieties, 
nidi  have  been  raised  in  Europe,  or  found  here 
wildings.     But  I  doubt  if  any  of  these  will  be 

iind  to  equal  many  of  the  old  fruits  which  have 

snso  longand  sodeservedly  celebrated  through- 

t  Christendom. 

It  is   true   that  many   of  the   best   of  the  old 

irs  are  liable  to  blast  anil  crack,  when  raised  in 

{open  country  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
;k  settled  towns,  where  these  fruits  may  still 
!  cultivated  with  great  advantage.  The  St  Mi- 
.el.  Brown  Beurr6,  Crassannc,  St  Germain,  Vir- 
f  deuse,  and  Chauinonlel  may  all  be  brought  to  as 
■  at  perfection  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Hart- 
fi  I,   Boston,    Salom,   and    many    less    populous 

iTS,  both  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  Western 
ntry,  as  they  are  in  France,  where  they  are 
enied  among  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
garden.  These  fruits,  when  pro])erly  culti- 
4  td,  and  well  matureil,  are  unequalled  by  any  of 
i|l  new  species  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  ;  and  I 
i^  et  the  prejudice  that  is  raised  against  them 
:ig  cultivators  in  this  country,  because  I  fear 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  they  are  en- 
y  eradicated  from  the  American  soil, 
s  regards  the  new  sorts  of  pears,  raised  in  Eu- 
,  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  many  of  these  will 
h  •  our  harsh  climate  when  raised  in  the  opencoun- 
Until  this  is  ascertained,  it  will,  it  seeins  to  me, 
b§est  to  preserve  some  of  the  valuable  kinds  above 
tiuned,  that  further  experiments  may  be  made, 
a  view  to  their  preservation,  before  they  arc 
ly  condemned. 

he  manner  in  which  we  plant  Fruit  Trees  in 

tllcountry  is    perhaps  one  reason  why  they  do 

ucceed  so  well  here  as  in  France.     Here  no 

rd  is  paid  to  the  kind  of  soil,  or  to  the  exposi- ! 

in  which    any   particular  species  of  fruit  is 

')tid.     The  Crassanne  and  the  St  Michael,  the 

-ermain   and  the  Brown  Beurr6  ;  the  Virgou- 

l*^  le|s  and  the  Chaumontel   are  all  planted   in  the 

!  soil,  and    exposed  to  the  same  asfiect,  with- 

nquiring  whether  there  be  any    congeniality 

bdeen  the  plants  and   the  soil  and   situation    in 

vHI  h  it  is  placed. — A  Crassanne,  which  would  be 

e  fruit  in  a  moist  loam  would    be    good    for 

ing  in  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  which  suits  the  St 

M  lael.    A  St  Germain,  which  is  comparatively  a 

p<i  and  stony  fruit  in  a  dry  and  northern  aspect, 

o  of  the    best,  if  not  the  very    best,    winter 

that   is   known,   if  planted   in  a  good  moist 

aff  la  .  with  a  southern  exposition ;  while  the  Brown 


Beiirrc  acconunodates  itself  to  all  sorts  of  soil  in 
which  it  is  jilaccd. — The  Virgoulense,  alike  in- 
dilferent  to  all  soils,  will,  however,  if  exposed  too 
much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  crack  or 
split  open  ;  whereas,  the  Cliaumontel,  to  make  it  a 
melting  and  fine  fruit,  requires  a  free,  but  strong 
loan,  while  it  is  indifi'erent  as  to  it  exposition. 

!n  France,  where  these  fruits  are  raised  in 
greater  perfection  than  elsewhere,  attention  is  paid 
to  :hese  circumstances,  so  that  each  kind  of  fruit 
gets  the  soil  and  exposition  which  it  requires  to  ad- 
vance its  growth,  and  perfect  its  maturity. — Such 
fruits  as  require  a  wall  to  eflect  this  object,  arc 
phnited  and  trained  against  the  houses,  or  walls 
su:rounding  them  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  ;  or  raised  in  sheltered  gardens,  but  not  set 
ou:  in  the  open  fields  or  orchards,  exposed  to  the 
heivy  and  chilling  blasts  which  often  visit  that 
fun3  country  as  well  as  our  own. — These  trees  are 
carefully  pruned  with  a  view  to  give  them  the  best 
fruit ;  while  they  are  made  to  proiiuce  a  sufficient 
quantity. — No  more  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  tree  than  it  can  nourish  with  ease,  and  bear 
without  injury. 

The  operation  of  thinning  fruit,  is  one  at  which 
we  reluct  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  cultivation  of 
our  gardens — but  this  is  an  avarice  which  recoils 
on  ourselves  ; — for  in  the  first  place  the  nourish- 
ment which  the  tree  affords,  is  divided  among  the 
superabundant  quantity  which  it  bears,  and  which 
!»  of  course  stinted  in  its  growth  ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  weight  on  the  limbs  of  the  tree, 
when  operated  on  by  strong  winds,  tend,  not  only 
to  destroy  the  branches,  but  to  bruise  and  mate- 
rially injure  the  fruit  that  remains.  Whereas,  by  a 
judicious  thinning  out  when  the  fruit  is  small,  that 
which  remains  becomes  of  nmch  finer  quality 
and  larger  size  ;  and  its  weight  would  not  burden 
the  tree,  nor  be  so  liable  to  injury  from  the  au- 
tumnal storms  to  which  we  are  so  subject  to  this 
country.  Its  product  in  this  latter  case  is  accord- 
ingly better  and  more  profitable. 

By  the  foregoing  observations  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  disparage  the  new  fruits  that  have  been 
introduced  from  Europe  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  ;  nor  those  that  arc  supposed  by  many 
to  be  wildings  of  this  country,  i  have  eaten  of 
both  kinds,  and  have  found  them  well  worth  culti- 
vation. I  hojje,  however,  we  shall  not  be  too  has- 
ty in  declaring  fruits  wildings  of  our  own  soil, 
before  the  fact  is  well  established,  ns  there  is 
nothing  which  exposes  Societies,  or  individuals,  so 
much  to  ridicule,  as  assuming  facts  without  proof. 
Little  as  I  know  myself,  on  this  subject,  I  know 
enough  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  not  unfrequcntly 
those  who  pretend  to  know  most,  are  essentially 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  they  profess. — Let  us, 
therefore,  wait  until  the  new  varieties  found  in  New 
[England  are  tested  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France  and  England  before  we  decide,  without 
I  reserve,  that  these  fruits  originated  here. — Great 
praise  is  doubtless  due  to  one  of  your  society,  for 
I  his  persevering  and  great  industry  in  hunting  up 
those  supposed  new  fruits,  but  before  they  are 
officially  adopted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  as 
unknown  to  Europe,  and  as  evidence  of  this  coun- 
i  try,  let  ua  wait  until  the  ecions  which  have  been 


Kont  to  the  old  world  have  produced  fruit,  and  are 
ilure  acknowledged  to  belong  to  us. 

A  LOOKER  ON. 
Brooliline,  Oct.  4th,  1830. 


rrocf-eJin,"!  ofthn  MMaachusotlB  Iloilicullural  Socioty,  ct  a  mMling 
liolil  ill  the  Hall  iif  iho  Society  on  lire  2d  of  Octolxir,  1830. 

The  President  read  the  following  letter  from  Vi- 
comte  Ilcricourt  D'Thury. 

<  Horticultnml  Society, 
i      I'aria,  May  24,  1830. 

5Ia  President — I  liave  received  with  your 
letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  the  scions  which 
you  were  so  kind  as   to   send  me,  consisting  of 

10  varieties  of  Pear, 

6         "         of  Apples, 

1  "         of  Cherry, 

3         "  of  Grape  Vines,  and  among  others 

that  called  Isabella,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
pcrlicular  account  of  its  culture. 

In  confonnity  to  your  intentions,  the  whole 
were  placed  before  the  society,  which  has  received 
this  present  wilh  gratitude,  and  immediately  con- 
fideil  the  grafts  to  able  cultivators,  who  will  ren- 
der an  account  of  the  results  which  they  may  ob- 
tain. Tlic  vines  have  been  placed  with  the  nu- 
merous collection,  which  the  society  alreatly  pos- 
sesses. 

I  sincerely  regret,  that  the  season  is  so  much 
advanced,  as  not  to  be  able  to  offer  you  in  return 
for  your  precious  donation,  some  of  the  jiroduc- 
tions  of  our  soil ;  but  our  society  will  esteem  it- 
self happy  if,  ft  the  favorable  epoch,  you  will 
make  a  special  requisition,  which  shall  be 
promptly  complied  with. 

I  am  particularly  happy,  3Ir  President,  to  em- 
brace this  occ.isioii  to  express  to  you  the  interest 
which  I  take  in  the  labors  of  your  society,  and 
the  satisfaction  I  experience  in  being  the  inter- 
mediacy  of  the  exchanges  and  communications  of 
the  two  A.ssociations,  which  have  but  one  common 
object,  the  advancement  of  the  perfection  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science. 

You  will  receive  with  this  letter,  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Annals  of  the  Society,  and  I 
have  given  orders,  that  the  numbers  of  this  work 
be  transmitted  to  you  as  often  as  they  are  pub- 
ll>bed. 

1  have  the  honor  to  offer  you,  Mr  President, 
the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration, 

VicoMTE  Hericodrt  D'Thdrv, 

(  President  of  the  HorticDjttusl 
)     Society  of  Paris. 
Mr  Dn.naonN,  rrejidcnt  of  ) 
the  Mas3.  Hort.  yuciely.       { 

Besides  the  liberal  present  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  the  President,  Vi- 
conite  Heiicourt  D"l'hury,  has  forwarded  for  our 
library,  the  following  copies  of  his  own  works. 

1.  Notice  Historique  sur  la  Plantation  de  la 
Montague  de  St-Marlin-De,Pauvre, 

2.  Rapport  .sur  de  Concours  ou  vent  pour  le 
pencemcnt  des  Puits  Fores, 

3.  Programme  D'Un  Concours  pour  Ic  pence- 
ment  des  Puits  Fores. 

4.  Extrait  D'Un  Rapport  fait  a  la  Societe  D' 
Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale  sur 
I'establissemcnt  de  Lithoglyptique  de  M.  Vollin. 

5.  Rapport  a  la  Societe  Roy  ale  et  Centrale  D' 
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Agriculture,  sur  un  nouvel   cngrais    propnt^c   sons 
le  noiii  D'L'ratc,  par  M.  M.  Duiiat-et-Coinpa^uie. 

6.  Rapport  sur  un  iiouvel  engrais,  propose  sous 
le  norn  tie  Pouilrettos  Alcaliiio-Vegetaiive/,  par 
Mine.  Viliert  Dul)Oul. 

7.  Notice  sur  Un  Moulin  Cribleiir,  ilc  I'iuvention 
de  M.  Mousse. 

8.  Rapport  sur  le  projet  de  ilefriehcnient  et  d' 
plantation  en  arlu'es  resineu.'i  des  L'audes  et  Bru- 
yeres. 

9.  Rapport  sur  I'liistoire  de  la  colonie  Grecque 
de  Paoinia  et  Cargese  dans  L'  lie  de  Corse,  de 
Nicoliios  Steplriiiiopoli. 

10.  Rapport  sur  I'etat  nctiicl  de  Tcxploitation 
du  doniaine  royal  et-rural  De  Griguon. 

11.  Extrait  du  Rapport  ou  Proces-Vc-bal  du 
Voyage  des  Comiuissaires  pour  la  prise  de  posses- 
sion du  Doinaine  D'Harcourt. 

The  following  rules  were  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  tlie  meeting. 

RULES    FOR    THE     UOVER^MF.ST    OF    THE    STANDING 
COilMITTEES. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  i>i(MnI)ers  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  on  Fruit.«,  Flowers,  Vcgetabli^s, 
and  the  synonymas  of  Fruiis,  to  attend  the  weekly 
exhibitions  jit  the  Hall  of  the  So('iely,  r.nd  to 
carefully  examine  all  specimens  which  may  he 
offered  fur  premium  or  exhibition. 

2.  Reports  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  ami  Vegetahh's, 
offered  for  exliihitiun  only,  may  be  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  delivered  to  the  Library  Conmiittee 
for  publication,  by  any  member  of  each  Commit- 
tee, who  may  be  present,  in  the  Hall,  in  the  event 
the  Chairman  is  absent,  and  provided  the  consent 
of  such  other  members,  as  may  be  in  attendance 
is  given. 

3.  No  Report,  awarding  iiremiunis,  to  be  made 
on  objects  offered  therefor,  until  after  the  season 
of  the  maturity  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  flower,  and 
vegetable,  for  which  premiums  liave  been  offered, 
has  passed. 

4.  No  premium  to  be  awarded,  but  bj'  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  a.  majority  of  each  eoni- 
mittee. 

5.  All  reports  awarding  premiums,  lobe  signed 
by  the  Chairman,  and  transmitted  to  the  Library 
Committee  for  publication. 

The  foregoing  Rules  were  read  and  ado[)ted,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Massachiisetis  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, on  the  2d  of  October,  1830. 

II.     A.    f!.    IlK.HRORK,  ) 

,  I'loa.  Mass    Hon.  S„c.      j 

R.  L.  Emmons,  ) 

Recording  Sec'y.      ) 

The  foUowing  members  were  admitted. 
S.  C.  Thwi.ng,  lioxbury. 
George  Bond,  Boston. 
Charles  Taylor,  Dorchester. 


THE    W  A  N  D  E  U  E  R  —  N  O  .    II, 

SILK  AND  HONEY. 
Mr  Fessenuen — In  a  late  paper  the  benefits 
which  Attention  and  Induslry  had  .advantageously 
associated  with  certain  kimliud  objects  in  the  pur- 
suits of  Agriculture  were  iiicniioned — The  Bee 
and  the  Silk  Worm.  The  fust  named,  by  what 
would  seem  a  wise  design,  is  carried  by  the  early 
settler  into  the  forest  and  may  be  S'?cn  in  scores 
of  multi])lied  hives  around  his  new  establishment 
in  successful  operation. 

But  it  is  said  that  as  cultivation  progresses  it 
becomes  necessary  to  decrease  in  the  number  of 
he  Ilivez,  and  in   our  old  settled  towns  it  is  huld, 


there  may  be  a  too  idose  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  wilderness  ami  country  in  early  settlemems 
give  a  material  for  Ibmey  which  is  not  supplied 
by  all  the  benefits  and  varieties  of  cultivatien. 
This  opinion  i.^  doubtless  in  degree  corr.ct.  but 
it  is  thought  by  many  who  manage  the  Bee  Hive, 
to  advantage,  that  Farmers  are  herein  too  easily 
discouraged,  an  I  that  much  that  the  earth  presents 
is  lost  by  a  too  indolent  ac^qiiiesence  in  this  opinion. 

But  the  Silk  worm  and  the  culture  of  the 
Mulbcrr;/  Tree  !  !  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
benefit  that  would  result  to  our  Funuers  in  ihe.ie .' 
In  passing  through  Mansfield, in  Connecticut, !  \(as 
lately  gratified  to  see  that  activity  and  thrift  in 
the  neatness  of  dwellings,  advanced  price  |of 
lands,  and  other  indications  of  prosperity  abijut 
them. 

Here  is  household  and  out-door  Industly, 
thought  I,  inclose  alliance.  On  inquiry  1  leanipd 
of  one  with  a  light  wagon  that  he  was  going  to 
VVindh.-ini,  anil  of  another  that  he  was  going  to 
I'omfVct  for  leaves.  So  it  seems  that  Mansfield, 
with  all  her  increase  of  trees  (which  is  consider- 
able,) turns  her  Industry  to  account  in  collecting 
the  leaves  from  neiirhboring  towns  lo  feed  the 
worm;  and  a  consileralion  ia  paid  in  Sewing 
Silk  for  a  fixed  weight  or  measure  of  leaves. 
That  there  is  a  great  private  as  well  as  public 
advantage  in  this  culture  and  n;anufactnre  cannot 
be  diiubted.  There  is  assuredly  a  defii-ii'ncy  of 
informalinn  in  reeling,  spinning,  &c,  of  Silk. 
But  much  is  done  at  Mansfield,  though  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  The  Sewing  Silk  is  prepar- 
ed so  as  to  tneet  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is  stronger 
than  that  imported,  though  not  so  even,  and  is 
disposed  of  in  New  York,  and  in  this  city,  though 
at  perhaps  a  less  price.  On  entering  u  farmer's 
house  I  found  the  fimily  employed  in  knitting 
stockings  of  the  coarse  part  of  the  Silk,  of  the 
ilui-'stion  of  which  they  spoke  in  high  terms.  I 
also  learneil  that  coarse  stuffs  were  occasionally 
made.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  fVoni  20,000 
to  $30,000,  are  derived  from  this  course  of  ein- 
ploynient  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  village.  Mr 
Duponceau  is  correct  and  instructive  in  his  re- 
marks that  information  is  much  wanted  as  to  the 
reeling  and  various  other  processes  in  llie  man- 
ufacture of  Silk;  and  from  his  patriotic  exertions 
nnich  benefit  may  be  expected. 

Still  1  infer  that  if  a  single  village  can  thus  ad- 
vance under  these  unfavorable  cn-cunistam-es  in  n 
profitable  pursuit,  what  may  not  he  expected  when 
the  intricacies  of  the  whole  process  arc  unfolded. 
Truly  here  is  present  advantage  to  the  farmer  and 
an  excellent  [irospect  for  the  future — we  need  not 
fear  to  overstock  the  market,  for  we  are  told  that 
silks  to  over  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
are  imported   into  the   United  Slates  annually. 

It  is  observed  in  a  late  Pennsylvanian  Journal 
'  that  cocoons  are  much  wanted — that  Reeleis  are 
learning  the  art  successfully,  and  some  beauiiful 
sill;  has  been  already  manufacmred — ihe  atmos- 
phere, waters,  &c,  a|)pear  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  oliject,  and  it  is  expec-ted  that  the  present  sea- 
son will  prove  by  actual  resutis,  of  which  the  pub- 
lic will  judge — that  silk  may  be  rendered  a  new 
and  most  lucrative  staple  in  this  country,  hardly 
second  to  cotton  in  the  facilities  of  its  production 
and  the  value  of  its  cajiiial.'  The  enterprise  of 
this  great  state  is  deeply  engaged  in  this  promising 
effort  witiioiit  doubt! ! 

Our  climate,  too,  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree.      It  thrives  where  the  ajiple 


tree  grows,  and  surely  the  habits  of  our  country 
and  their  disposition  for  industry  must  make  it  a 
great  object  in  domestic  employment.  From  our 
situation  and  circumstances  we  need  it;  and  if  it 
approach  in  any  such  degree  as  is  herein  stated, 
to  the  staple  article  of  cotton,  we  should  be  alive 
to  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  an  orchard  of  «n 
acre  may  be  made  to  net  nearly  $100  ;  this  must 
be  considere  I  a  beneficial  assurance.  Why  then 
are  our  ai;ricuhuri.-ts  inattentive,  if  not  indolent  in 
this?  Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  are, 
in  their  wisdom,  calling  attention  hereto.  Our 
Agricultural  Societies  are  offering  encouragement 
—  Why  then  should  not  our  Farmers  set  out  an 
orchard  of  Mulberry  Trees,  and  let  our  families 
'  win  ,ind  wear'  their  own  Silks. 

I  am,  I  Confess,  at  a  lo.ss — Can  you  herein,  Mr 
Editor,  (who  give  a  good  answer  to  many  knotty 
questions)  solve  this  .' 

I  am  yours. 


THE  BUSSORAH   ARABIAN. 

A  friend  has  sent  us  the  following  pedigree  and 
history  of  the  Biissorah  Arabian,  wiiich  we  take 
much  pleasure  in  making  |)ul)lic  at  this  lime,  as  it 
speaks  of  his  g-ef,  and  names,  among  others,  the 
horse  Sportsman,  of  which  we  iiiaile  favorable 
mention  a  short  time  since.  Sportsma.n  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  ensuing  B  righto  Fair,  and  will, 
we  are  informed,  stand  the  ensuing  season  in  th« 
neighborhood  of  this  city  and  Worcestei  county. 
We  recommend  our  friends,  who  are  breeders,  lo 
examine  this  Horse  ;  as  we  are  saiisfied  they  will 
find  him  a  superior  animal.  Our  farmers  seem 
to  be  toially  unaware  how  much  di.'pends  upon 
the  blood  or  pedigree  of  a  horse  ;  a  subject  upon 
vvliich  their  interest  demands  lliat  they  should  no 
longer  be  ignorant.  Mdrau  Bey,  another  dis- 
tinguished Stallion  of  the  Bussorah  get,  will,  w« 
are  also  informed,  be  exhibited  at  Brighton. 

This  remarkable  IIor.se  was  imported  into  New 
York  from  Bombay,  in  the  year  1819,  by  .Abraham 
Ogden,  Esq.  in  his  ship  Horatio.  Mr  Gallway, 
the  agent  of  Mr  Ogden,  finding  this  horse  M 
Bombay,  determined  on  sending  him  out  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  view  i:f  improvement  to 
the  race  of  horses  here,  having  investigated  (In 
purity  of  his  blood,  and  an  imdouhted  account  of 
his  breeding.  To  give  a  correct  view  of  his  pur- 
chase, it  is  thought  best  to  give  Mr  GaMway's  own 
words,  as  detailed  in  his  letter  to  Mr  tjgden. 

'  Owing  to  the  conversation  between  us,  I  de- 
termined on  sending  out  to  yow  an  Jlrab  of  the 
Jirst  rate  and  highest  cast.  Many  Arab  stallicms 
were  examined,  their  prices  obtained,  which  in 
general  were  high,  (from  1.500  lo  2-'500  riipees]'m 
the  hands  of  dealers  ;  many  of  them  were  verj 
fine,  but  none,  1  thought,  equal  to  one  owned  by 
a  Mr  Prendergast,  which  he  had  olitaiued  to  send 
to  England.  Mr  Guy  l.,ennox  Prendergast,  the 
owner,  first  member  in  the  council  of  the  Eiisl 
India  Company,  and  one  in  a  station  that  would 
not  deviate  tiom  a  price  he  might  fix  ;  I  conse- 
quently submitted  to  a  high  one,  on  being  saiis- 
fied the  Arab  I  send  is  not  only  a  beautiful  horse, 
but  of  pure  blood,  and  of  the  Germaanny  breed, 
a  cast  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Arabs. 
Doctor  Colqnhoun,  for  many  years  the  Coinpany'is 
resident  at  Bussorah,  was  in  a  .situation,  and  in 
intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  that  enabled  him  10 
obtain  colts  of  the  best  blood,  and  among  them 
was  the  one  in  question,  sent  to  Air  PrcndergaBt 
of  Bombav.     A  certificate    from  the  doctor  cob- 
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rni^«tlie  fact  in   lliesc   wonls : — Tlio  colt  sent  to  ^      Srtah,  ;i  (!n|i|>le  grey,  sol'!  ;it  if^OO,  n  very  fine 
Ir  I'rcndcrgnst  was  not  reared  liy  me,  but  on  the    liorse,  16  lianils  lii;j;li,  ami  a  jjood  t'oal  gclter. 
anks  ot"  ihd  En|(lirates,  tinder  my  eye  ;  lie  was  a         Otcn  Oroilitr  to  Selali,  ItiA  hands  high,  a  young 
i;,'h  lired  hoi-se  of  ilie   Germaanhy  breed,  n  cast  |  stallion  of  groat   promise   in   the    vvesterr.  pan  oC 

esteemed    hy    the  Arabs.     Dated    Bombay,  j  this  State. 
lay  13,  1819.  Come/,  a  hay,  15i  hands  high,  own  hrollier  to 

'I  do    not   .send  a  pedigree    of  fanciful     .\ral)  !  Lady  Mary,  a  heautiful  liorsc.     Valued  at -SIOOO 
me.«,  not  ileeiniiig  the  same  necessary,  after  the        Sir  Harry,  ti   chostnut,    1.5.V   hands   liigli,   own 
s?    ntements   tnadc   above,  from  under  the  liands  of 


dividuals  of  such  liigh  standing. 

^(Signed)  HENRY  GALLW  AY.' 

Thiii!  much  has  been  given  relative  to  the 
orse  in  question,  from  Arabia  and  from  Homhay, 
hence  lie  came  ;o  this  country,  to  show  the  pii- 
y  of  his  blood  and  general  estimation. 
On  being  landed  at  Ne-.v  York  from  the  ship 
jratio,  this  .\rabiaii  was  universally  ailmired, 
d  Mr  Van  Ranst,  a  well-known  judge  and  rear- 
of  blood  Horses,  purchased  him  of  Mr  Ogden, 
!»liigh  price,  (.fJ.OOO.) 

Having  thus  introduced  this  Horse,  it  may   not 

improper  lo   give  the   opinion  formed    by   the 

miifiltee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  city 

J  county  of  New   York,  (composed   of  men    of 

)Wn  ta.<^lc  and  judgment.)  as  well  as  a  detail  of 

produce  obtained    from    the    few    real    good 

od  mares  sent  to  this  Arab  H-  rse. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the   report  of 

coiiunittee    on  Horses,    the  autumn    of  1820, 

awarding  the  society's  premium  to  thisstallion. 

VVc  have  not  only   at  different    times   before, 

subsequent  to  our  appointment,  examined  the 

t  authorities  within  our  reach,  as  to   the   cliar- 

irislic    points   and    properties    of  the   Jlrahian 

■se  ;  and,  from  the  whole  of  our  investigations, 

are  of  opinion,    that   the   Bussorah  is   of  the 

;  cast  of  Arabian  Horses.     That  his  form  and 

on  are   very   perfect,  and  that  he   will,    in  om- 

lion,  add  greatly  to  tho  value  of  our  stock  of 

SCB,' 

)f  the  produce,  much  might  he  said,  as  among 
colts  of  the  Bussorah  Arabian  there  are  speci- 
18  that  equal  those  from  any  other  Horse  now 
ae  United  Slates. 

folloiring  list  u-ill  show  a  limited  niimlcr  nf 
ills  of  his  ^et,  that  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
il : — 

>ady  Mrmj,  a  hay,  15  hands  one  inch  high,  of 
it  speed  find  bottom,  and  allowed  to  be  now 
finest  mare  in  the  city  of  New  York.  $500 
been  offered  for  her  and  refused. 
loon  Shine,  a  sorrel,  bred  by  General  Coles,  an 
llent  four  mile  runner,  and  has  proved  him- 
a  very  valuable  stallion.  Valued  at  $2,000. 
furad  Bey,  a  hay,  16  hands  high,  the  property 
Ir  1*.  Hall,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  most 
able  foal  getter,  and  he  is  deemed  to  be  one 
iie  finc?t  Horses  of  the  present  dav.  His  val- 
3  $2,000. 

oortsman,  a  bay,  15J  hands  high,  out  of  Sports- 
ress  by  Hickory,  a  first  rate  runner,  and  win- 
of  the  3  mile  purse  on  the  Union  Course  and 
r  races,  now  a  stallion  in  Massachusetts,  and 
aat  favorite.  His  value  is  $2,000. 
ost  Doy,  a.  sovre],  16  hands  high,  a  very  fine 
e,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  fast  runner  on 
Union  Course.  •  At  3  years  old,  he  beat  Mr 
Ligston's  Eclipse  colt  out  of  an  imported  mare, 
match  of  $1,000  aside.  He  is  dead. 
ed  Jacket,  out  of  a  brown  Highlander  mare,  a 
t  on  of  promise,  and  bought  at  3  years  old  for 
fM),  but  died  young.  '  , 


lirother   to   Comet  and    Lady    3Iary,  u   verv  fine 
stallion.      Valued  at  §1500. 

IiHinhoc,  a  bay,  IG  hands  high,  owned  by  Mr 
Van  Reiir'selaer,  a  fiiK;  horse.  Died  at  5  years. 
Valued  at  $1500. 

Brothtr  to  Ivanhoe,  a  hay,  16  hands  high,  owned 
by  flir  Le  Roy,  valued  at  $1000,  and  doing  more 
ill  ihe  western  country,  than  any  other  horse. 

Ranger,  of  a  beautiful  brown  color,  without 
white,  saving  on  one  heel,  and  a  small  star,  now 
only  2  years  old,  15.J  liands  high.  In  regard  to 
(iiie  form,  large  bone,  anil  general  be;iuty,  not  to 
be  equalled  in  this  Stale.  He  was  out  of  the  im-  I 
piirted  mare  Alarm. 

Dutchess  Bussorah,  a  fine  colt,  4  years  old, 
16  bauds  high,  out  of  a  brown  Highlander  mare,  ! 
a  fine  young  horse  ;  ran  second  to  Malton,  oii  the 
I'oiiglikeepsie  Course. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  of  this  stallion's 
get.  a  vast  many  more  of  equal  value,  and  as  is 
usual  with  Arabian  horses,  on  being  imported  into 
Eii^'land  and  this  country,  they  are  of  remarkably 
good  size,  and  many  of  them  very  large,  as  will 
be  noticed  by  the  detail  given  above. 

This  horse  is  now  the  pro|ierty  of  Cornelius  W. 
Van  Uanst,   Esq.  of  New   York,   and    stands   the 
present  season  at  Kinderhook,  New  York. 
Sept.  I'Uh,  1830. 


officers  of  the  rhode  island  society  for  the 
e.ncouragement  of  domestic  industry,  elect- 
ed septf-mber,  1830. 

president. 
James  Rhodes. 

vice  presidents, 
James  D'Wolf, 
Samuel  Slater, 
Charles  Eldridge. 

treasurer. 
William  Rhodes. 

becretary. 
Richard  Ward  Greene. 


James  H.  Dlncax,  Haverhill, 
James  Gardner,  Lynn. 

TREASURER. 

Andrew  Nichols,  Danvtrs. 
corresponding  and  recording  secretart, 
Joii.N  W.  Proctor,  Danvers. 

TRUSTEES. 

Stephen  Abbot,  AnJover, 
John  Adams,  ' 

Daniel  .^danis,  Newbury, 
Stephen  Barker,  Andover, 
Henry  Colnian,  Salem, 
Jeremiah  Coleman,  Newburyport, 
Hector  Coffin,  Ni.-vvbury, 
Daniel  Fuller,  Middleton, 
William  P.  Endicott,  Danvers, 
David  Gray,  Andover, 
Jonathan  Ingalls,  ' 
Paid  Kent,  Newbury, 
Jesse  Kimball,  Bradford, 
Amos  Kimball,  Boxford, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Danvers, 
Joseph  Kittridge,  Andover, 
Asa  T.  Newhall,  Lynnfield, 
Moses  Newell,  West  Newbury, 
Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Jesse  Pul.nani,  ' 

Jeremiah  Spofford,  Rowley, 
Richard  Stewart,  Ilaverliill, 
Icliabod  'I'ucker,  Salem, 
Erastus  Ware 

Attest,    J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Sec'y. 
Danvers,  October  1,  1830. 


Jcase  Tourleltot, 
rii:tpe  AtnoM, 
Cliristopl.er  Rhorio, 
Albert  C.  (Jrocn, 
Nnthan  Biivvyn, 
FrBelmm  Sisson, 
I'.lishH  Dlnny, 
John  Jenrkes. 
Slephen  T.  Norlhani, 
Wilbur  Kcllpy, 
Stephen  H.  Smith, 
William  !•;.  Kichmond, 
Thomas  Fry, 
Oeorse  Irish, 
Mcma  R.  Ives, 
Hates  Uarrii, 


Elisha  p.  Smith, 


STANDING   COMMITTEE. 
Tohn  FiistHr, 


Stephen  VVutermaa,  fCWcalrT) 

Thumas  Holden,  ■" 

Sinn  A.  Rhodef, 

Jainea  Anilinnj, 

J.iul  Aldrich, 

Jehu  Pitman, 

Jeremiah  Whipple, 

William  Anlhraiy, 

John  llniwn  FriociB, 

Isaac  Field, 

Charles  Eldridg^, 

Stephen  B.  (;ornell, 

Lewis  Dexter, 

Charles  Cullins. 


AUDITORS. 


TULLT    DOERAKCE. 


Officers  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
Elected  September  30,  1830. 

PRESIDENT. 

Frederic  Howes,  Salem. 

vice  presidents. 
Ebenezer  Moselv,  N'ewhuryport, 
Solomon  Low,  Boxford, 


Cattle  Show. — Our  farmers  do  not  need  to  be 
remindeil  by  u.s,  that  their  annual  boliil.ny  is  at 
band,  and  that  but  few  days  remain  to  prepare  for 
it.  For  tho  information  of  such  of  our  distant 
friends  as  may  wish  to  attend,  we  may  inform  that 
it  will  take  place  on  IVednesday  the  \2lh  of  October, 
one  fortnight  from  this  day.  The  usual  arrang&l 
meiits  have  been  made  by  the  officers,  and  the 
several  coinminees  are  a;  pointed.  An  Addnss 
will  be  deiivereil  hy  Iia  B..rton,  Esq.  of  Oxfoid 
and  a  public  ilinner  will  ba  provided.  Several' 
letms  are  already  entered  for  the  Ploughing 
Match,  and  a  ntimber  of  animals  for  premium. 
We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  be  informed  what 
tho  relative  piospoct  of  the  exhibition  is,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  former  years.  We  confi- 
dently trust,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, which  has  heretofore  made  it  excel  any  other 
shnw  in  the  county,  has  noc  abated  :  and  that, 
with  tho  .-stimulus  afforded  by  the  brightening 
prospects  ofthe  farmer,  in  the  generally  good  crops 
of  the  pre>eut  scasiin  and  improving  prices,  a  dis- 
position will  prevail  to  .satisfy  the  expectation  of 
the  numerous  strangers  who  will  be  drawn  hither 
by  the  reputation  our  show  has  already  acquired. 
If  so  we  may  safely  hid  defiance  to  competition  in 
any  other  section   of  New  England. 

We  would  particularly  expi.  ss  the  hope  that 
the  cxiiibiti  >u  of  female  skill  and  ingenuity  may  at 
le.ist  equal  that  of  any  former  occasion,  in  the 
quantity  and  variety  ofthe  articles  presented.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that,  to  many,  this  is  the  most 
intiuesting  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  that,  the  last 
year,  o  considerable  number  of  premiums  totrt  not 
awarded,  because  there  were  no  competitors  for  them. 
■  Worcester  Spy. 

A  company  of  Italian  gentlemen  at  New  York  have 
celebrated  the  lat  e  revoiuiion  in  Fiance.  They  cousiiler 
it  the  precursor  of  a  change  in  Italy. 

Tho  number  of  settlers  who  have  arrived  at  Quebec 
ihe  preseat  season  from  Europe  is  23,586;  last  vear 
12,846.  ' 
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Oct.  8,  1830. 


Frvm  the  Nevr  York  Fanner. 

A  Description  of  Trees  and  Shkubs,  produ- 
cing A  Succession  of  Flowers  from  Spring 
TO  Autumn. 

By  Michael  Floy,  Vico  Preaiclenl  of  Ihe  N.  Y.  Horticultural  f  ocietj. 
Concluded  from  pago  85. 

Viburnum  opulus,  or  Guelder  rose,  otherwise 
called  Sm>w-ball,  is  a  very  showy  shrub,  with 
large  balls  of  snow  white  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion  ;  and  is  indispensably  necessary  to  eve- 
ry shrubbery. 

Vitex  agnus  castas,  or  Chaste  tree,  a  pretty  and 
singular  shrub,  flowering  the  most  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  enumerating  the  above  list,  I  have  omitted 
all  such  kinds  of  shrubs  as  were  dear  and  scarce. 
There  are  some  more  kinds  of  an  inferior  nature 
not  mentioned  :  the  above  list  arc  all  to  he  obtain- 
ed at  the  prices  mentioned,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  is  in  the  power  of  any  jicrson  though  but 
little  acquainted  with  gardening.  1  shall  now 
subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  Vines  and  Creepers,  either 
to  train  on  fences  or  trellisses,  or  to  run  up  the 
trees.  These  have  an  eflect  beautiful  and  natural. 
Bignonia  radicans,  or  Trumpet  creeper,  with 
bunches  of  red  truiripet  flowers,  large  an<!  showy. 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  much  like  the  former  in 
habit  and  appearance,  but  the  flowers  are  much 
larger — It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  China,  and  the 
former  a  native  of  this  country.  They  are  both 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  climb  up  brick  work  or 
wooden  fences  without  any  assistance. 

Clematis,  or  Virgin's  bower.  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  them  tender,  or  not  sufiicienlly 
hardy  for  our  severe  winters  without  protection. 
The  Clematis  virginica,  Viorna,  Vitiecllii,  and  Vi- 
talba,  are  perfectly  hardy.  Glijcine  sinensis  or 
Wistaria  sinensis,  is  a  handsome  China  creeper 
of  recent  introduction  from  China,  and  is  not  yet 
common  in  our  nurseries.  It  is  a  beautiful  vine, 
running  to  a  great  height,  and  loaded  with  long 
racemes  of  purple  flowers,  and  is  highly  spoken 
of  in  tlu!  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Glycine  friitesccns,  or  Wistaria frutesccns.  This 
beautiful  brother  of  tiic  Chinese  kind,  is  a  native 
of  our  Southern  States,  grows  much  in  the  s.imc 
way  as  the  other,  and  perhaps  not  inferior.  Al- 
though this  fine  creeper  had  been  long  known  in 
England,  wc  have  not  heard  much  about  it  by 
English  writers;  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  tliat 
it  does  not  flower  well  in  England.  In  fact,  none 
of  our  Southern  plants  do  well  in  England,  while 
those  from  China  do  very  well — here,  however,  it 
is  quite  the  reverse.  I  have  the  Chinese  Wistana 
from  15  to  20  feet  li>ng,  and  the  American  Wista- 
ria about  the  same  height.  The  Chinese  docs 
not  look  so  vigorous  and  green  as  his  American 
brother — The  American  Wistaria  should  be  plant- 
ed in  every  garden  with  other  creepers,  or  run  up 
the  trees  in  shrubberies,  according  to  its  natural 
disposition. 

Loniccra,  comprehending  all  the  fine  sweet 
scented  honeysuckles;  of  the  Italian  kinds,  the 
monthly  honeysuckle  is  decidedly  superior,  con- 
tinuing to  flower  nil  through  the  summer,  until 
late  in  the  fall,  and  very  fragrant.  Some  of  the 
other  European  kinds  may  be  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  large  shrubberies — two  or  three  American 
kinds  deserve  particular  notice. 

Lonicera  sempervirens,  or  Coral  trumpet  month- 
ly honeysuckle,  is  extremely  beautiful,  flowering 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  scarlet  bunches.     It  is,  however,  desti- 


tute of  scent.  Lonicera  frascri,  also  an  Ameri- 
can ;  the  flowers  are  like  the  other  kind  in  almost 
every  other  particular,  e.\cept  color,  this  being  a 
bright  yellow. 

Lonicera  pubesccns,  or  Caprifolium  pubescens,  a 
large  and  beautiful  honeysuckle  from  the  North- 
west coast  ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  bright 
copper  color,  inclining  to  orange,  they  are  all  per- 
fectly hardy. 

Lonicera Jlexiiosa  ;  Chinese  honeysuckle  of  late 
introduction,  it  is  jierfectly  hardy,  withstanding 
our  most  severe  frosts  without  the  least  injury  ;  it 
is  a  very  sweet  scented  honeysuckle,  grows  rapid, 
and  to  an  itmnense  lieight.  It  flowers  in  pairs 
and  threes  all  up  the  brancjies,  covering  the  whole 
plant  completely  with  flowers.  It  blossoms  spring 
anil  fall,  and  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
gardens  and  shrubberies. 

Lonicera  japonica,  or  Japan  honeysuckle.  This 
bears  flowers  in  great  profusion,  which  are  white, 
afterwards  becoming  of  a  light  yellow.  This  is 
not  so  hardy  as  the  former,  and  requires  a  little 
protection  in  winter. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  above  the  running  kinds 
of  roses,  although  there  are  many  other  things 
which  might  be  mentioned. 

Rosa  mvUiJlora,  from  China  is  pretty  well  known, 
producing  thousands  of  small  double  red  roses  in 
bunches.  It  requirs  a  sheltered  situation  from 
some  of  our  keen  North-westers.  It.  muUiJlora 
alba,  from  tlie  same  country,  is  of  late  importation, 
but  as  it  increases  readily,  may  be  obtained  at 
about  the  same  price  as  the  former  ;  the  bunches 
of  flowers  arc  white.  Rosa  Grevitlii,  a  running 
rose  also  from  China,  the  flowers  of  various  co- 
lors. Rosa  ruhifolia.  Raspberry  leaved  rose,  from 
our  northern  .frontiers,  and  extending  over  the 
western  coimtry  ;  although  a  single  flowering  rose, 
it  produces  large  bunches  of  flowers,  which  are 
difierent  colored,  on  the  same  hunch,  exactly  like 
the  former  China  kind,  and  is  another  instance  of 
the  similarity  of  plants,  natives  of  China  ant!  our 
country. 

Rosa  canina,  Jl.  plena.  English  double  Dog 
rose,  is  a  very  pretty  little  double  rose,  and  will 
rim  to  a  great  height.  Rosa  Danlcsii,  Lady  Banks' 
doiilile  white  China  running  rose.  It  runs  up, 
and  spreadB  much — it  may  be  easily  known  fioin 
others  of  the  running  roses,  by  its  being  entirely 
destitute  of  prickles.  Rosa  noisette,  and  Cliamp- 
nrifs,  are  said  to  have  been  raised  from  China 
seeds  in  Carolina — they  ore  not  strictly  running 
roses,  but  as  they  grow  up  tall,  are  fine  ornaments 
for  the  shrubbery,  flowering  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer  and  fall  in  large  clusters.  The  Ma- 
deira rose,  or  double  while  Cluster  Musk — It  also 
flowers  all  through  the  summer  and  fall  months, 
anil  is  therefore  well  adajited  for  the  shrubbery. 
Rosa  Cherokensis,  called  the  non-descripl,  or 
Georgi;;  rose — the  flowers  are  very  large  and 
white,  the  centre  yellow.  This  is  a  running  rose, 
growing  very  high  aroimd  trees,  &c. 

Rosa  rubiginosa,  or  sweet  briar,  is  too  well  known 
to  need   description. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  extended  my  rcmnrks 
so  far,  but  as  your  correspondent  observes  that  he 
docs  not  know  where  to  select  from,  I  v.'as  led  into 
greater  lengths  from  a  desire  to  comply  with  his 
wishes. 

You  mijiht  ns  well  direct  him  to  pick  needles 
from  a  hay  stack  as  to  send  him  to  Iioudon's  En- 
cyclopedia of  Plants.  It  might  by  some  he 
thought  a  superfluous  labor  to    descril»e   common 


shruh.s,  but  if  any  description  at  all  were  given, 
we  might  as  well  commence  with  common  kinds, 
as  they  may  not  be  common  with  every  body,  but 
the  shrubs  and  trees  described,  are  altogether  a 
pretty  good  collection  to  begin  with,  and  they  all 
may  be  obtained  (good  flowering  plants)  at  moder- 
ate prices.  In  the  list  of  trees  I  have  omitted  all 
the  oaks,  hic)vOries,  and  walnuts.  Our  evcr-greeu 
tree.^.  Firs,  Spruces,  and  Pines,  ought  now  and 
then  to  show  themselves  in  every  collection,  where 
there  is  room.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  they  will  not  thrive  well  un- 
les.s  raised  two  or  three  years  in  a  nursery.  Wheu 
brought  from  the  mountains,  and  planted  out  at 
once,  they  seldom  succeed. 

I  am,  Sir,  respecfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  Flot. 
JVew  York,  August  Uth,  1830. 

P.  S.  At  another  opportunity,  (if  it  would  be 
acceptable,)  I  may  give  you  a  list  of  hardy  peren- 
nial jilants,  and  a  further  description  of  shrubs. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  MORBID  EFFECTS  OP 
SPURRED  RYE. 

Causes  of  the  Spur  in  Rye. —  One  of  the  most 
poisonous  substances  which  has  ever  been  unde- 
signedly mixed  up  with  aliment,  and  eaten,  is  spur- 
red rye,  or  ergot,  (secale  cornutum,)  the  vtutterkorn 
or  rogenmutter  of  the  Germans.  It  is  the  grain, 
of  rye  altered  by  disease,  which  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  damp  seasons,  and  in  moist  clay  soils, 
particularly  those  recently  redeemed  from  waste 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  forests.  Of  all  the 
places  where  the  spur  has  been  hitherto  obsei-ved, 
none  combines  these  conditions  so  perfectly,  and 
none  has  been  so  much  infected  with  the  disease 
as  the  district  of  Sologne,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Loire  and  Cher  in  France.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  rv«  of  this  district,  after  be- 
ingthreshed,  contained  on  an  average,  about  a  forty, 
eighth,  part  of  ergot,  even  in  good  seasons;  but 
in  bad  seasons,  and  taking  into  account  a  consid- 
erable proportion  which  is  shaken  out  of  the  ears 
and  sheaves  before  they  reach  the  barn,  the  pro- 
portion of  ergot  in  the  whole  crop  has  been  csli- 
matcd  so  high  as  a  fourth,  or  even  a  thiril. — Ac 
cording  to  Willdenow,  It  may  be  produced  at  any 
time,  by  sowing  the  rye  in  a  rich  damp  soil,  and 
watpring  the  plants  exuberantly  in  warm  weather. 
The  spur  does  not  extend  itself  by  contagion. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  disease  are  not 
clearly  known. — Some  believe  that  the  spur  i« 
formed  by  a  dis«ns«il  process  from  the  juices 
of  the  plant :  others,  that  it  is  a  fungus  vegetating 
at  the  expense  of  the  germcn  ;  and  others,  anil 
the  most  numerous,  assert,  that  it  is  the  work  ofan 
insect,  n  species  of  butterfly  ;  and,  in  support  of 
that  doctrine,  Fontana,  Read,  Tillet,  and  others, 
aver,  that  they  have  found  the  ova  and  larvae  of 
the  insect  on  the  spur.  Confirmatory  of  this 
statement  are  the  observations  of  General  Martin 
Field  in  our  own  country. 

Description  of  the  Spur. — The  spur  varies  in 
length  from  a  few  lines  lo  two  inches,  and  is  from 
two  to  four  lines  in  thickness.  The  substance  of 
tlie  S|)ur  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or  grayish  tint:  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  bluish,  black,  or  violet  husk, 
having  two,  sometimes  three  streaks  of  dotted 
gray.  It  swims  in  water,  while  the  rye  sinks  in 
it,  so  that  they  are  easily  separated  from  each  oth- 
er. The  powdered  spiiris  disposed  to  attract  moist- 
ure, and  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell,  and  a  nau- 
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IS,  slighlly  acid  taste.  It  imparls  its  taste  and 
11  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  Bread  which 
aiiis  it  is  defective  in  firmness,  liable  to  be- 
e  moist,  and  cracks  and  crumbles  soon  after 
g  taken  from  the  oven. 

'ffects  of  Spurred  Rye  on  Man  and  Jlniinals. — 
use  of  ergot  mixed  up  with  rye  flour  in  bread, 
been  at  difterent  times,  productive  of  fatal  and 
-spreading  diseases  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  |)arls 
Liissia,  Hesse,  Lusatia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and 
ice.     The  effects  vary   with  the  time,  during 
h  it  lia«  been  tised,  and  with  the   quantity  ta- 
in  those  who  have  eaten  of  it  for  a  short 
it   produces  a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms, 
gating  a  disease     called    convulsive    ergotism; 
Ij  that  caused  by  eating  larger   quantities,  and 
■   longer  period,    has  obtained    the    name    of 
mrcnout  crgotisTn. 

{le  first  or  convulsive  variety  of  the  disease 
licred  in  by  an  uneaify  sensation  in  the  feet; 
i  I  d  of  tickling  or  creeping,  soon  followed  by 
!  I  burn,  disorder  of  the  head,  and  trembling  of 
(lands.  To  this  succeed  convulsions,  foaming 
|e  mouth,  burning  thirst,  vertigo,  and  the 
I  |toms  of  intoxication,  ending  at  times  in  mad- 

I  >r  stupor.  Almost  all  those  affected,  as  if 
i|  [jpilepsy,  die.     In  many,  the  face  was  cover- 

I  Ith  an  eruption  resembling  flea  bites.  In  the 
il  |r  cases,  in  the  interv.ils  between   the  fits,  the 

I I  te  was  voracious,  pulse  natural,  as  were  all 
■ijijcretion:'. 

1 )  gangrenous  form  of  ergotism,  commences 
tingling  sensation   of  the    part,   which    as- 
a  roseate  hue — the  pulse  is  generally  weak- 
id   finally  ceasea  to    beat ;    then    follows  a 
^s,  swelling,  violet  color,   and   death  of  the 
ifc'Vith  its  separation  in  part,  or  entire,  from  the 
'  In  another  variety,  which  has  been  wit- 
in    various   parts  of  Germany,   the  chief 
)m3  were  spasmoilic,    contraction    of    the 
at   first,  and  afterwards   weakness  of  mind, 
y,  and  dyspepsy,  which,  if  not  followed  by 
ry,  as  generally  happened,  terminated  in  fa- 
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gangrene, 
jtic  bread  used  by  nurses  for  four  or  five 
Iriesup  the  secretion  of  milk.  Of  the  med- 
)0wer3  of  ergot  we  have  nothing  to  say  in 
ice.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above 
letriinental  effects  when  nii.xed  uji  with  al- 

nals  into  whose  food  spurred  rye  has  large- 
red,  have,  after  a  time,  been  affected  with 
rene  of  the  limbs,  ears,  and  tail,  and  inflam- 
of  parts  of  the  digestive  canal. 


From  the  New  York  Gardener. 

OCTOBER. 

,iTl  judicious  farmer  will  always  so   cultivate 
i  as  to  improve  its  productive  powers.     He 
nure,  plough  and  sow,  with  that  object  in 
».;wl  No  immediate  profit  will  ever  tempt  him 
ctice  injurious  to  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 
AJertain  periods,  and  under  certain  circum- 
he  may  very   properly  have  recourse  to 
eosive  nietliod  of  summer-fallowing.     The 
n  nature  of  some  soils  imperiously  demands 
lierever  the  roots  of  quitch-grass  abound, 
no  means  more  certain   to  destroy  them, 
pring,  our  lands  are  never  sufficiently  dry 
laterially  benefited  by   ploughing;  indeed 
Infrequently  happens,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
iseoson  a  seed  bed  for  our  spring  crops,  we 


are  compelled  with  the  plough  and  harrow  to  in- 
jure the  productive  qualities  of  clay  or  loamy  soils. 
In  this  country,  where  land  is  plenty  and  cheap, 
and  labor  comparatively  high,  it  may  be  good 
farming  to  sunmier-fallow  such  land  every  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  and  not  ofiener,  if  you  will  ob- 
serve a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  In  this  you 
should  be  du-ected  by  local  circumstances,  and  the 
inai-ket  demand  for  the  several  kinds  of  grain. 

Free  the  surface  of  your  land  from  every  im- 
pediment to  good  tillage,  and  let  your  crops  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  the  f)Ilowing  order : — Bcin- 
ning  with  a  complete  summer-fallow,  to  be  sown 
to  wheat  or  rye ;  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible, 
plough  in  the  stubble  ;  in  the  spring  of  the  third 
year,  cross-plough,  and  plant  to  Indian  corn  ;  this 
must  he  succeeded  the  fourth  year,  with  barley  or 
oats,  and  stocked  down  with  clover,  1511)3.  to  the 
acre.  The  grass  may  be  mowed,  or  pastured  two 
or  diree  years,  and  again  have  recourse  to  sum- 
mer-fallow. 

A  practice  of  this  kind  will  improve  your  land 
without  the  expense  of  manure ;  but  it  would  be 
well  if  you  could  afford  a  coat  of  stable  manure, 
once,  at  least,  in  this  course  ;  and  let  that  bn  put 
on  just  previous  to  the  corn  or  barley,  and  imme- 
diately covered  with  the  furrow. 

In  cultivating  your  garden,  keep  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  view ;  but  here  a  naked  summer-fallow  is 
never  necessary.  The  crops  in  your  garden  are 
taken  off  at  so  many  different  periods,  and  some 
of  them  so  early  in  the  season,  that  opportunity  is 
always  gained  for  working  the  ground  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  land  ever  requires 
absolute  rest.  Let  the  tillage  be  well  performed  ; 
let  its  productions  be  judiciously  varied  ;  let  suita- 
ble manure  be  properly  applied ;  and  your  soil 
will  every  year  improve. 

Good  tillage  is  indispensable,  upon  farm  or  gar- 
den ;  and  here  you  will  have  exercise  for  observa- 
tion and  judgment.  The  same  depth  and  number 
of  ploughiugs  which  would  be  proper  u|)on  some 
land,  you  will  find  ijuite  insufficient,  or  improper 
upon  others.  All  clay  or  loamy  soils  are  greatly 
benefited  by  fall  ploughing.  Tlio  winter  frost 
will  more  effectually  pulverize  such  land  than  all 
the  labor  you  can  bestow  ;  besides,  there  is  no 
practice  mora  destructive  of  grub-worms,  nor  can 
land  be  made  fit  for  spring  grain  in  any  other  way 
so  cheap. 

A  sandy  soil  may  be  wrought  in  a  diff^n-nt 
manner.  Here  spring  ploughing  can  be  performed 
without  injury,  nor  docs  this  kind  of  soil  require 
the  aid  of  frost  to  make  it  fine  and  light.  A 
skilful  agriculturist  is  fully  satisfied  of  these  truths, 
and  directs  his  business  accordingly. 

POTATOES,  BEETS,  a.nd  CARROTS, 
should  now  be  raisnd  from  the  ground. — Choose  a 
dry  time  for  this  business,  and  let  the  roots  intend- 
ed for  family  consumption,  be  stored  away  with 
neatness.  A  proportion  for  winter  use,  should  be 
put  into  the  cellar,  and  completely  covered  with 
dry  sand.  This  will  greatly  protect  them  from 
frost,  if  the  cellar  should  he  cold,  and  retard  their 
vegetating,  if  warm.  Besides,  all  these  roots  lose 
much  of  their  excellence,  if  expo.sed  only  a  few 
days  to  the  nir,  in  any  temperature. 

The  residue  of  your  crop  may  be  buried  upon 
the  surface  of  a  dry  spot  of  ground;  pile  tbern 
with  regidarity,  and  give  the  whole  on  every  side, 
a  roof-like  slope  ;  theni  cover  this  heap  with  dry 


sand,  an  inch  or  two  deep,  over  which  lay  a  good 
coat  of  drawn  straw,  up  and  down,  as  if  thatching 
a  house,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  ;  then  dig 
a  trench  around  the  heap,  and  cover  the  straw 
with  the  earth  so  dug  up,  in  a  depth  sufficient  to 
secure  the  roots  from  frost. 

N.  B.  Better  make  this  covering  unnecessarily 
deep,  than  one  inch  too  shallow  ;  for  the  least 
frost  will  entirely  spoil  this  kind  of  sauce  for  table 
use. 

PARSNIPS. 

'  In  the  management,  or  rather  neglect  of  one 
of  our  finest  vegetables,  than  which  our  gardens 
produce  no  richer,  we  see  the  tyranny  of  custom. 

'  From  time  immemorial,  our  fathers  in  the 
country  have  raised  the  parsnip  only  as  a  rarity, 
to  be  sought  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  And 
few  farmers  think  it  possible  to  deviate  from  this 
ancient  rule,  and  by  digging  that  vegetable  in  the 
fall,  provide  their  tables  with  a  very  pleasant  and 
useful  winter  variety.  By  taking  it  up  in  the  fall, 
we  not  only  gain  a  long  use  of  the  plant,  but  we 
have  it  in  greater  perfection  ;  for  rarely  can  it  be 
taken  up  in  the  spring,  before  it  has  sprouted,  and 
the  inside  become  ligneous.  Indeed  all  roots 
should  he  dug  in  the  fall,  and  if  packed  in  a  box, 
with  earth  from  the  beds  from  which  they  were 
taken,  that  the  same  moisture  may  be  preserved, 
they  can  be  kept  until  quite  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, possessing  all  their  richness  of  juice,  and  nu- 
tritious qualities.' 

COMPOST  MANURE. 

The  skilful  gardener  is  always  distinguished  by 
the  preparation  and.  at)plication  of  his  manure- 
He  never  carts  out  this  powerful  substance,  and 
throws  it  at  random  about  his  garden ;  for  he 
knows  full  well,  that  instead  of  a  blessing,  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  it  frequently  becomes  a 
misfortune,  and  the  immediate  parent  of  sterility. 

Your  various  plants  will  not  all  require  the 
same  kind  and  quantity  of  manure.  Stable  man- 
ure, in  its  recent  state,  for  potatoes,  turnips,  &c,  is 
as  good,  if  not  better  than  any  other.  But  for  a 
large  proportion  of  garden  vegetables,  the  first 
summer,  it  will  do  more  hurt  than  benefit.  For 
these,  you  sliould  annually  make  ready  a  composi- 
tion, and  apply  it  when  and  where  it  may  bo  want- 
ed. Now,  for  this  pin-pose,  clean  out  your  hog-sty 
and  hen-roost,  and  every  other  depository  of  ani- 
mal excrements.  If  these  do  not  furnish  asupply, 
the  barn-yard  must  contiibute  the  deficiency. 
With  this,  when  carted  out,  mix  an  equal  quantity 
of  alluvial  eorth,  or  turf-parings,  taken  from  an  old 
pasture,  or  highway,  and  in  some  convenient  spot 
in  the  garden,  make  a  heap  thr^!e  feet  high,  four 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  you  please.  U|)on  every 
load  of  this  mixture,  spread  a  bushel  or  two  of 
lime,  or  house  .ishes. 

Let  the  top  of  this  pile  be  flat  or  a  little  dishing, 
that  the  rain  may  wet  it  through,  and  to  prevent 
loss  by  evaporation,  cover  the  whole  a  few  inches 
deep  with  mould  from  the  garden. 

From  a  compost  of  this  kind,  most  of  your  ten- 
der plants  will  derive  an  early  supply  of  food,  and 
start  with  strong  appetites  and  vigorous  habits. 

For  cucumbers  and  melons,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing is  to  be  preferred : 

Take  rotten  cow-dung,  or  the  remains  of  old 
hot-beds,  one  part;  coarse  sand,  two  parts;  and 
new  vegetable  mould,  from  tlecaycd  tree  leaves 
three  parts.     This  should  be  prepared  at  least  a 
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yeiir  beCore  il  is  used,  anJ   like  other  coinposts,  be 
fn;c(iieiitly  turned  over,  and  tlioiou^'hly  Tiiixed, 

If  youisod  and  tilhigo  are  good,  and  tlie  succes- 
sion of  your  crops  judicious,  a  small  dresfing  every 
year  from  Iiea|i3  like  tlicse,  will  acconiplisli  much, 
and  render  your  pianls  strong  and  healthy  ihrougli- 
oiit  the  ^^ea■ion.  But  when  large  quantities  of 
manure  of  any  kind  are  given  at  once,  the  drought 
and  hnat  of  our  summers  frequently  make  it  de- 
structive to  your  favorite  nmslings.  7'lieir  short 
and  feeble  roots  can  find  no  moisture;  of  course 
the  wiiole  plant  droops  and  sickens  in  the  sun, 
aiid  is  absolutely  starvcil  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 


SWEET  POT.\TOKS. 

We  have  been  presented  by  Mr  Abel  Hough 
TO.f,  Jr,of  Lynn,  with  a  quantity  of  Sweet  Potatoes, 
of  a  shape,  size,  and  quality  that  will  vie  with 
any  brought  from  the  Southern  States.  Mr  II. 
lias  given  us  the  following  account  of  his  mode 
of  cultivating  this  delicious  vegetable.  '  The  spe 
cimen  of  Sweet  Potatoes  that  I  send  you  are  a 
part  of  eight  bushels  (after  rejecting  the  small 
ones)  that  I  have  raised  this  season  from  si.x  quarts 
of  the  slips  |)nicured  from  Mr  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed 
Store  last  spring.  The  slips  were  started  in  a  hot 
bed,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  rol  in  the  ground  oth- 
erwise, anil  not  vegetate.  They  were  planted  in 
hills;  in  each  hill  was  previously  put  half  a  bush- 
el of  sanil,  and  half  a  bushel  of  loam  mixed,  with 
no  manure;  and  otherwise  were  cultivated  like 
common  potatoes;  I  consider  the  culture  of 
gweet  potatoes,  when  well  understood,  as  of  less 
trouble  in  New  England  than  the  common  potato, 
and  more  profitable  to  raise  eveji  for  swine  ami 
stock.  Their  flavor,  when  raised  in  proper  soil,  is 
equal  to  any  brought  from  the  Southern  States,  as 
the  accompanying  specimen  will  prove.  I  am 
satisfied  that  tlie  slips  you  sold  last  spring,  and 
procmed  from  Mr  Darnell  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  Lowell,  were  the  true  sort,  and  decidedly  su- 
])erior  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  Bus- 
ton.' 

We  have  also  received  a  box  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  E.Edwards,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  who  raised 
six  bushels  from  four  (piarts  of  slips — his  method 
of  culture  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Mr 
Houghton,  and  was  pursued  vrith  an  equally  satis- 
factory result. 


FRUIT  STEALING. 

A  fellow,  who  has  lately  broken  into  Mr  Porto's 
garilen  at  Cambridgeport,  twice  in  one  Sunday 
evening,  and  carried  off  about  half  a  bushel  of 
peaches,  and  did  some  damage  to  grape  vines, 
was  lately  arrested  at  Lowell,  and  rather  than  be 
brought  to  Cambridge  and  stand  trial,  paid  ^^ 
dollars  to  be  released,  as  far  as  Mr  Pond  was  con- 
cern 'd.  The  Commonwealth  have  not  yet  settled  the 
matter  in  their  behalf  We  shall  next  week  pub- 
lish tlie  statute  law  on  this  subje-t,  which  is  very 
eevere  as  well  as  salutary. — We  are  happy  to 
state  that  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighboring 
towns  wiio  liave  suffered  severely,  are  determined 
to  prosecute  all  trespa.ssers  of  the  above  sort,  to 
tlie  utmost  extent  of  the  law. — Many  a  person, 
who  has  begun  his  career  of  vice  by  stealing  from 
an  orchard,  has  ended  it  with  a  baiter  about  his 
neck. 

From  tho  Mtnufaetureri  and  Farmer**  Journal  and  tlio  Microcoita 

PAWTUXET  FAIR. 

The  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic 


Industry  was  holden  at  Pawtuxel,  on  ihe  29lh 
Sept.  The  exhibition  of  stock  and  houseluld 
manufactures  evinced  a  gratifying  iinproveiiient. 
There  were  some  shop  articles  of  considerable  mer- 
it, among  which  wo  noticeil  plated  silver  harness; 
some  large  files;  a  handsome  telescope,  by  Mr 
Hamlin. 

We  also  observed  a  pretty  general  a!?sortinenl  of 
trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Messrs  Dyers,  in  Cranston.  This  establL-h- 
ment  promises  much  utility  to  cultivators  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and,  we  trust,  will  meet  a  com- 
mensurate patronage.  The  trees  and  plants  ap- 
peared healthy   ami   vigorous. 

We  mention,  with  pleasure,  the  fact,  that  the 
liberal  offers  of  the  Society,  last  year,  to  induce 
the  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry,  have  iwt  been 
without  success.  Messrs  Dyers  have  already  a 
nursery  often  thousand  scf(//!»gs,  from  2  to  3  I'eut 
in  height.  These  were  sown  on  the  17tli  of -'Vpril 
last.  Mr  Spinic,  of  North  Kingstown,  has  4,500 
seedlings,  which  were  sown  the  2Sth  or  29tli  of 
April,  and  are  now  vigorous  and  thrifty.  Other 
plantations  of  this  tree,  on  a  less  extensive  scale, 
have  been  commenced,  in  different  |iaits  of  the 
State;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Jilinture,  with  a  regular  price  for  cocoons, 
would  insure  the  production  at  no  distant  period, 
of  silk  in  considerable  quantities.  There  was 
only  one  small  lot  of  cocoons  exhibiteil  at  the 
Fair.  These  were  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr  Ives, 
in  Warwick. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  inform  those  interested,  that  it  has  been  asser- 
ted on  good  authority,  that  silk  worms  will  feed  on 
the  leafofthe  common  low  bramble,  or  blaokheriy 
liiisb,  so  called,  as  greedily  as  on  the  mulberry  ; 
and  that  the  substitution  of  this  new  food  has 
not  been  found  to  change  perceptibly,  the  quality 
of  the  silk.  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  hope  that 
those  who  can  vouch  for  it  from  personal  cxjierj- 
ence,  will  give  particular  and  circumstantial  details 
of  what  they  have  seen  ;  that  people  may  he  pre- 
pared to  turn  the  discovery  to  good  advantage, 
another  year. 

OFFICIAL   REPORTS 

0/tke  Rliode  hla-.d  Callle  Show  and  Fair,  for  1S30. 
The  following  reports,  made  by  the  respective 
Committees,  on  Wednesday  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, were  severally  accepted  by  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  the  premiums  directed  to  be  paid 
its  therein  awarded. 

NEAT  STOCK,  EXCEPT  WORKI."»0  CATTLE. 

The  Committees  on  Neat  Slock,  have  had  no 
lif-sitation  in  awarding  the  first  premium  on  Bulls, 
to  James  D'Wolf,  of  Bristol,  for  a  full  blood  short 
orn,  sired  by  a  noted  Bull  (and  to  whom  he  is  no 
discredit)  imported  by  George  D'Wolf,  out  of  an 
imported  Dam  —  premium  $12 

They  were  equally  unanimous  in  awarding 
the  second  premium  on  Bulls,  to  J.  J.  Paine,  of 
Smithfield,   for  a   Bull    16  months   old—    ,$10 

Alter  much  hesitation,  the  committee  awarded 
the  third  premium  on  Bulls,  to  James  Douglas,  of 
Portsmouth,  $S 

This  Bull  is  descended  from  the  D'Wolf 
stock. 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  6  months  old  the  pre- 
miuin  is  awarded  to  Sam.   Baker  of  Warwick,   $5 

For  the  second  best  Bull  Calf,  4  months  old, 
the  premium  is  awarded  to  Carr  Harrington,  of 
East  Greenwich,  $3 


The  third  premium  on  Bull  Calves  is  aw.irde 
to  William  Beverly,  of  Providence,  for  a  Coif  1 
weeks  old,  $2 

Founli  premium  on  Bull  Calves,  to  Sioii  i 
Rhodes,  of  Cranston  |ll 

For  the  best  Cows,  not  less  than  two  in  nun 
bcr,  the  premium  awarded  to  Thos.  R.  Gieeiii 
of  Wi.rwick,  $S 

In  tliiriy  days  these  Cows  yielded  2131  lbs.  ( 
milk;  one  of  them  averaging  32  lbs.  and  the  otln 
39  lbs.  a  day. 

There  were  other  fine  Cows,  but  no  certificate 
having  been  pre.scnted,  the  <o  iimittee,  by  the  ie{ 
Illations,  were  precluded  from  awarding  the  rej 
iihir  premium,  but  as  this  was  an  omission,  uniii 
leiitional,  ]ierhap.«,  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  lb 
committee  rei-ommend  ;hat  a  premium  be  awarde 
to  William  Thiirber,  of  Providence,  for  seven 
Cows,  by  him   presented,  of  iJS 

To  John  Pettis,  of  Jidinston,  for  a  Cow  wliid 
was  said  to  have  avera^'ed  during  the  months  i 
July  and  August,  27  quarts  a  day,  S3 

To  Christopher  Sheldon,  of  Cranston  for  a  Coi 
having  yielded  for  two  months,  .32  lbs.  of  milk  dai 
ly,  the  committee  recommend  a  premium  of   jjo 

To  William  Robertson  of  Smithfield,  for  tlii 
he.st  Yearling  Heifer,  sired  by  George  Smith's  hull 
12  months  old  the  first  of  May,  a  pret'nium  of  .t4 

The  second  premium  for  a  Yearling  Heifer, 
awarded  to  John  Jeni-kes.of  Smithfield  f2 

J.  B.  FRANCIS,         \ 
WILBUllKELLEY,  / 
S.  T.  NOIITHA.M,       >  Commiaet. 
GORTON  ARNOLD, V 
DUTEE  ARNOLD,    } 

[To  be  concluded  nExt  week.] 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETt 

Saturday,  October  2,  1830. 

r  n  u  I  T  s  . 
Pears. — From    Mr    R.    Toohey,    of    Waltlinir^ 
fruit  of  Gore's    lleatlicot,   from  the  original    tret 
and   of  uiinsiial    fine    appearance,   and   cxcellef 
quality  ;  in  flavor  much  rct--cmliling  a  sprightly; 
Michael,   and  of  equally    fine    appearance.     Oi 
weighed    8;}   oz.,  two,  7   oz,  and  a  cluster  of  foi 
1  J  lbs.    Mr  Toohey  stated  that  from  the  irecsni: 
being  so  full   as   usual,    the    fruit    was   over  tlit 
common  size      The   committee    recommend  lli^ 
Seedling   Pear,  as  deserving  of  extensive  ciillii; 
tion.     From  A.  Brimmer,  Esq.  of  Boston,  a  brum 
of  St  Mirhael's,    26    inches    lonj;,   containing 
large  and  fair  pears,  wpiirhin;;  in  ai]  10  Ihs.  3 
From   G.   G.  C  lanniiig,   Eq.   of  I'ceto;!,  fruin 
the    Brown    Ri.urr^,  and   St    Michael,  oi'  fine  «| 
pearancc.      From  Cant.    D.   Chandler,  of  Lexin: 
Ion,  fruit  of  the  St  Michael,   taken  from  a  tree 
his  neigliliorhciod.     The   fruit   from    this   tieeli 
thus  far  been  free   from  blight,  whicli  has  sogti 
erally    aflTected,   in    this    vicinity,  this  fine   vi 
From  Gen.   Dearborn,  fruit  of  the  English  Bergs 
inotte.     From  Mr  Tucker,  of  Roxbiiry,  a  peart 
good   flavor,   name   unknown    to   the    coiniiiillf 
From  Mr  John    Perry,  of  Sherburne,  Pear,  nnm 
unknown.     From  Mr  .Alexander  Young,  of  Hostoi 
fruit  of  his  fine  large  Baking  Pear,  name  niikiin*' 
one  (jear  weighed  20  oz.      From    Mr   Wm.  Pni' 
Jr,  of  Watertown,  fruit  of  the  Brown  Bsurr^,  Lon: 
Green,  and  a  varieiy,  name  unknown.     From  f' 
Parsons,   Esq.  of  Brighton,    fruit  of  the   Eii(lic«; 
Pear,  of  very  large  size  and  fine  appearance, soiiK 
weighing  8  oz.  each. 

.flpples. — From  Gorliam   Parsons,  Esq.  fruit 
the  Gravenstein,  Washington   Pearniainj  and  VVi' 
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Sopjiiviiie.  The  Gruvcnstein  was  iis  fjood 
ng,  ami  is  of  tine  Havor,  and  well  ttorlli}"  ol' 
iraiiiiii.  From  Mr  P.  S.  Hastings,  of  Lcxing- 
!i  Sec-illiiig  A|i|)lt',  from  Lilllctoii,  name  iin- 
\vn  to  ilie-  committee  ;  a  fine  eiilin);  apple,  of 
i  red  appearanee,  and  yaid  to  be  a  iin-at  hearer. 
Ill  Mr  J.  l'|ili.wn,  of  Newton,  lar-je  apples, 
e  unknown.  From  W.  Pratt,  J r,  frnitoffoiir 
?»ie.s.  Tlie  trees  received  doin  Jlumlinr^',  anil 
es  unknown — those  that  were  in  eating,  of 
ileiit  <]nality. 

caches. —  From  R.  Manning,  fruit  of  tlie  Col 
11,  (Cox,  No.  30.)  From  Mr  E.  M.  Richards, 
edham,  Hills  Ma<leira,  (Co.v,  No.  25.)  From 
ose,   Jr,    Esq.  of  Dorchester,   Orange  Cling- 


atvbcrries. — From   D.   Hagger.ston,   Charles- 
one    box    of    fine    Pine     Strawberries,   of 
ippearance  and  in  great  perfection. 
apes. — From    Ralph    Ha.sUins,  Esq.  of  Ro.x- 
one  bunch  cf  the  Mnscntel,  of  fine   appear- 
wei^'ht,  22  oz.,  also  Black  Cape,  two  bnnch- 
ighed    IJ  lbs.  each,  of  good  flavor.     These 
s    were    raised    under   glass.     From   R.    I. 
of  Charli'stowu,   native    Grapes,  of    fair 
From    Messrs    Winsliips,   of    Bri^'btoii, 
line    Grapes    raised    in    the   open   air,  viz  : 
Haud)urg,    Blai-k   Cape,   White    Chasselas, 
0,  (Spanish)  Breed's  Black  Clu.ster,  and  Isa- 
he  latter  from  a  vine   bearin-f  667  bunches, 
ue  which  in  1S29,   bore    520,  and  in  1828, 
inches.     From  Mr  N.  Seaver,  of  Roxbnry, 
f  the    Catawba,    (of  Adlum's.)     Tliis    fine 
variety  has  heretofore  been  known  to  us  by 
ne  of  Bland,  which   error   was  discovered 
paring  them  with   the   fiuits  and  vines  of 
iCatiiwba   and  Bland.     Both  which  varic- 
;    this   season    in    bearing   in    this   vicinity, 
ommittee    would    here  observe  that  owing 
mtuinu   being    thus  far  both  cold  and  wet, 
th   not  tlie    usual  proportion  of  sunshine, 
■aised  in   the   open  air,  have   not  attained 
ual  flavor  and  sweetness ;  which  remarks 
>  apply  to  the  peach.] 

2  e.Yhibiiioii  on  the  26tli   ult.  the  following 

3  exhibited  but  not  reported  at  the  time, 
amiiel  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  two  varieties  of 
Peaches;  also  fruit  of  all  imported  variety 

From  D.  Hagger^ton,  fruit  of  the  Pme 
Try.  Native  Red  Grapes,  from  A.  Derby, 
Randolph  ;  also  Native  Red  Grajies  from 
nan  in  Wevinoutli. 


iir 


FLOWERS. 

),  r™  Win.  Pratt,  Esq.  Watertown,  fine  Double 
(I'.if     From  David    Hag;,'erston,  Charlestowu 
,  fine  Double  Dahlias. 


:;( 


"Jattle  Shou;  'f-c,  of  the  Essex  Jigricultural 
ook  place  at  North  Andover.on  Thursday, 
ult.  It  was  well  atteinled,  and  the  ex- 
was  |)ronounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
■lerior  to  any  before  witnessed  in  that 
ly    We    Lave    not   room  for  [larticulars  this 


Executor'a  Sale  at  ^luction. 
On  the  promises,  at  3  o'cloeli,  P.  M.  on  tlio  22d  Inst. — 

A  Farm  of  30  acres  <in  the  Crai(;ie  road,  less  than  three 
miles  fioin  lioslon,  with  a  gooil  twosloiy  lioi  so  anil  farm 
thuieoii.  A  thriving  yoiin^  apple  orchard  andotlipr  fruit 
trees.  Foi  terms  ami  other  particulars  apply  to  Wni  E. 
Payne,  No.  5,  Court-.strect,  Boston.         2w  Oct.  S. 

Rose  and  Peaeh   fVater. 

For  sate  at  the  Seed  Sto  e  connected  with  (he  New 
Enijjand  Farmer,  52.  Noilli  Market-street — 

A  few  bottles  of  Downer's  prime  double  and  single 
di-iii  led  Rose  Water  and  Pea  h  Water. — Price  of  the 
double  distilled,  50  cts. — single  distilled  31  cts. — and  the 
Peach  Water,  31  els.  per  botile.  Oct.  8. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ifc. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  his  Nursery,  near  the  Court 
House  in  Worcester,  the  most  approved  Apple,  Pear, 
Cfccriy,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plum  Trees,  of  good  size 
anil  vigorous  growth.  Also,  Horse  Cbesnut,  Laburnums, 
and  Catalpa  trees,  for  ornament  and  shade  ; — Isabella  and 
othci"  Grape  Vines;  Honeysuckle,  Strawberry  Vines,  &tc. 

Oct  6.  1830.  3t  O.  FISKE. 


To  Farmers,   Graziers,  Sfc. 

The  Subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  at  public  Auction,  at 
his  residence  at  llailem,  in  the  I2tli  Ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  Monday,  October  11,  18;5i>— his  valauble 
slock  of  BIoikI  Horses,  Brond  Maros  and  Colts,  short 
horned  Durham  Gallic,  liakewell  Sheep,  &c,  comprising 
the  most  extensive  selection  of  Ihoiough  bred  animals  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  well  worthy  ihe  attention  of  those 
who  desire  to  improve  the  breed  in  this  country 

For  further  particulars,  or  catalogues,  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriber, at  No.  4,  Wall-street  Court,  or  al  Harlem. 

CHARLES  HENKV   HALL. 

JVew  Vork.  Sept.  25, 1S30.  2w 


»ESPOMDENTs. — We   have  in   type,  but  are 

defer  this  week,  several  communications — 

lich  are  a  letter  from  Mr  Prince  of  Flushing — 

In  Bees — one  on  transplanting  trees  in  the  fall, 

ll  others. 


Ke/trick  JVurserics  in  jYewfon,  near  Boston. 

For  sale  at  the  Keneicic  Nurseries  in 
Newton,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Apples, 
Peais,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cheiries,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Raspber- 
ries, Grape  Vines,  fioiiseberry  and  Currant 
bushes,  and  ten  finest  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Wilmol's  Superb. 

Also  about  200  varieties  of  the  most  ornamental  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  Double  Silver  Fir  and 
Double  Spruce,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  .\sh.  Gum 
Acacia,  Three  Tborned  Acacia,  Butternuts,  Ailai.thus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  Elms,  Sugar  Maples,  Flowering  Catal- 
pas.  Weeping  Willows,  Napoleon,  do  do.  Honeysuckles, 
and  a  superb  xariety  of  haidy  Ro^es,  &c,  &c.  Many  of 
the  above  sorts  of  trees  of  extra  sizes. 

White  Mulberkv  Tkeks  by  the  100  or  1000-^for 
plantations. 

U.\BELLA  Gr-4pe  Vines,  either  singly  or  by  the  100, 
at  reduced  prices. 

Wrilti'n  orders  addressed  to  John  or  William  Ke.v- 
RiCK,  Newton,  and  tiansmitted  by  the  dailv  mail,  or 
otherwise,  or  if  more  convenient,  left  at  the  office  of  the 
New  Enjland  Farmer,  where  dialogues  may  be  obtained 
gratis,  will  be  promptly  attended  lo. 

Bu*  purchasers  are  invited  v,hen convenient,  to  call  and 
examine  the  trees,  &c,  for  themselves,  and  make  their 
own  selections. 

Trees,  &c,  will  he  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense 

for  transpotalion,  when  ordered  ;  and  when  particularly 

desired,  Iboy  will  be  packed  in  malts  with  either  clay  or 

moss  for  sea  or  land  transportation.        eptD         Oct.  8. 

Grape  Vints. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  garden  in  Dorchester, 
the  choicest  vai'iety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  offered  for  sale 
in  this  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  fruit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  pai'tof  the  vaiiety 


Black  Hamburg 

Black  Cape, 

White  Miiscailine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

(■"ore's,  (a  beauliful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline. 


Napoleon, 
White  Chasselas, 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Red  Chasselas, 
Black  Constantia, 
Bland, 
Feriol. 
8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  from  Xores  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Is.abellas. 
1400  one     "      "  " 

2n0  Cat.awb.4,  or  what  hasherefofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  Ihat  the 
Bland  grape  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground. 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subscriber,  or  person- 
al application  at  his  office.  No.  7i  Congress-street,  for  any 
number  of  Vines  from  one  lo  one  hundred  or  more,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Application  may  also  be 
made  to  Patrick  Kennedy,  at  the  garden. 

Boston,  Sept.  27,  1830.        5t       ZEBEDEE  COOIv. 


Brighton  Cattle  Show,  October  20. 
All  persons  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  of  the  day  of  the 
Brighton  Cattle  Show,  from  Wednesday  the  13lh,  to 
Wednesday  the  20lh  of  Oclober  next,  oil  the  offers  of 
Premiums,  and  all  Ihe  Rules  and  Regulations,  must  be 
understoorl  as  for  Wednesday  the  20lh.  instead  of  Wed- 
nesday the  13lh.     Per  order  of  the  Trustees.      Oct.  2. 

Bolivar  Calves,  Saxo7iy  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,   sired  by  the   celebrated  im- 
ported improved   Durham   short  horned  bull  Bolivar, 
which  stock  have  pi'oduccd  36  quarts  of  ndlk  a  day.    No. 

1,  dam  Grey  Brown,  half  Cadebs  and  half  Galloway.    No. 

2,  dam  Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres, 
her  sire  Ccelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No. 
4,  ilaiii  Beauty,  half  Coelchs  and  half  Galloway.  The 
Calves  are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
leff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


.Vtio  England  Firmcrs''  Almanac,  for  1831. 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  l>y  J.  B  Russell,  at  his 
Seed  Sto'-e,  No  52  North  Market  Stieet,  the  New 
England  Farmer's  Almanac,  for  1831.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fessende.v,  Editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer.  The  Astronomical  Calculations,  by  the  Editor 
of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  American   Almanac. 

This  Almanac  contains  the  usual  miscellaneous  and 
ngricultural  articles — a  list  of  the  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Governors,  Lieut.  Governors,  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
British  Colonies — a  chronicle  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  bttween  August,  1S29,  and  Sept.  1830— a  com- 
plelc  Calendar  for  each  Slate  in  New  England,  including 
Ihe  Probate  Courts  t'or  New  England — the  Sun's  declina-. 
tion,  &c.  The  tides  are  particulaily  calculated.  Among 
the  agricultural  articles,  are  a  descriplionof  Mr  Phinney's 
Improved  roller,  with  a  drawing  ;  and  a  di'awing  and  de- 
scription of  an  Improved  Harrow,  used  on  Capt.  Daniel 
Chandler's  Farm  in  Lexington. 

Price  $6,00  per  gioce — C2J  cts.  per  dozen.      Oct.  1. 
Bulbous  Roots. 

Just  received  at  the  Seed  stoie  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer.  52  North  Market-street, 

A  food  collection  of  Lily  Roots,  viz. — tlie  Tiger,  (spot- 
ted) Martagon,  (spotted)  Oringe,  and  Wliite  Lilies. 
These  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  borders  of  gardens. 
They  are  hardy  and  durable.  These  plants  have  bulbous 
roots,  and  should  be  pl.inted  in  rich  soil,  four  inches  deep, 
measuring  fi-om  the  top  of  the  bulb.  The  small  roots  be- 
low the  bulb,  are  perennial.  Mariagon  Lilies  grow  from 
five  to  seven  (cet  high,  and  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  very  delicate  flowers  on  a  stalk.  The  White  Lily 
grows  to  the  height  of  three  to  lour  feet,  and  produces 
large,  white,  fragrant  flowers,  'fhe  whole  are  easily 
culiivateii.  and  are  well  calculated  to  beautify  a  border. 


B.tiGiiToj*  Maricet — Mondai/,  Oct.  4. 

At  Market  this  day  2509  Cattle,  probably  1600  to  1300 
were  Beef  Cattle  ;  5035  Sheep,  and  630  Swine. 

The  market  today  was  quite  lively,  the  barrelers  com- 
menced purchasing  early,  which  never  fails  to  give  '  life 
and  energy'  lo  business,  although  their  prices  today  were 
not  quite  so  high  as  last  Monday. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— Me^s.  $350  a367,  No.l,  $3a 
3  17  ;  Market  Cattle  from  §3  to  4  50 — very  few  brought 
as  high  as  4  50. 

Sheep. — Sales  quick.  We  noticed  one  lot  of  300  thin, 
taken  at  $1  33 ;  several    lots  at  $1 .50  a  1  62*  ;  several  at 


Pomace  Shovels. 
at  the   Agricultural   Warehouse,  53,  North 
*'i.cimet,  a  few  very  supeuur  pomace  sboveU. 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street,  '  $1  75  ;  one  lot  of  175  at  $2;  one    lot   of  30  Wethers    at 

A  further  supply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage-    about  $'i. 
mentof  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with  i       .Su^ne.— We  noticed  one  lot  of  60  Barrows,  old,    taken 
the  best  metbnd  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  depre-  '  at  3c  ;  1  of  20  Sows  at  Si  ets  ;   1  of  575  Shoats  at  3|  cts  ; 
dations  of  the   Bee  Moth.     By  James  Thacher,   M.  D.  j  one  of  92  Shoals  at  :H  cts— retail  price  4  cts  for  Sows,  4i 
Price  75  cents,  I  for  Barrows. — Patriot. 
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MISCELLANIES 


[From  ihe  Token  for  1831.] 
THE  MIDNIGHT  MAIL. 

BY    MISS    H.    r.    COULD. 

'TismidnlRlil— all  is  peace  profound  '. 
Bui  lo!  upon  Ihc  murmuring  ground, 
Tlie  lonely,  swelling,  hurrjing  sound 

Of  distant  wheels  is  beard  ; 
They  come — they  pause  a  moment— when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  Ihcy  start,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  is  hushed  again 

As  not  a  leaf  had  stirred. 

Hast  thou  a  parent  far  away — 
A  beauteous  child  to  be  thv  slay 
In  life's  decline— or  sisters,  they 

Who  shared  thine  infant  glee  t 
A  brother  on  a  foreign  shore  1 
Is  he  whose  breast  thy  token  bore. 
Or  are  thy  treasures  wandering  o'er 

A  wide  tumultuous  sea  1 

If  aught  like  these,  then  thou  must  feel 
The  rattling  of  that  reckless  wheel. 
That  brings  the  bright,  or  boding  seal, 

On  every  trembling  thread 
That  strings  thy  heart,  till  morn  appears 
To  crown  thy  hopes,  or  end  thy  fears — 
To  light  the  smile,  or  draw  thy  tears, 

As  line  on  line  is  read. 

Perhaps  thy  treasure's  in  the  deep— 

Thy  lover  in  a  dreamless  sleep — 

Thy  brother  where  thou  canst  not  weep 

Upon  his  distant  grave  ! 
Thy  parent's  hoary  head  no  more 
May  shed  a  silver  lustre  o'er 
His  children  grouped — nor  death  restore 

Thy  son  Irom  out  the  wove ! 

Thy  prattler's  tongue  perhaps  is  stilled, 

Thy  sister's  lip  is  pale  and  chilled, 

Thy  blooming  bride,  perchance,  has  filled 

Her  comer  of  the  tomb. 
May  be,  the  home  where  all  thy  sweet 
And  tender  recollections  meet. 
Has  shown  its  flaming  winding  sheet. 
In  niidn'ght's  awtul  gloom  ! 

And  while  alternate,  o'er  my  soul, 
Those  cold,  or  burning  wheels  will  roll 
Their  ligiit  or  shade,  beyond  control, 

Till  morn  shall  bring  relief. 
Father  in  heaven,  wl  ate'er  may  be 
The  en,!  which  thou  hast  sent  for  me, 
I  know  'lis  good,  prepand  by  Thee, 

Though  filled  with  joy  or  grief. 


by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  lo  overawe  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  appearance  of  its  public  buildings,  streets,  and 
houses,  affords  the  most  inrontestlble  evidence  of  its  for- 
mer splendor.  Many  instances  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  its  nierchanls  are  recorded:  among  others,  it  is  said 
that  when  Charles  V.  once  dined  wiin  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates,  his  host,  immediately  after  dinner,  threw 
into  Ihe  fire  a  bond  for  two  millions  cf  ducats,  which  he 
had  received  as  security  for  a  loan  to  that  monarch,  say 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    EVIL. 

Young  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  lit 
aware  of  the  danger  which  attends  tlie  heginnin 
of  evil.  No  one  becouies  suddenly  abandoned  a 
profligate.  There  is  always  a  gradual  progre 
lie  begins  in  slight,  occasional  departures  fr< 
rectitude,    and  goes    from  one  degree  of  guilt 


ing  that  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  Ihe  honor  of  being  i  another,  till  conscience  becomes  seared,  the 
permitted  to  entertain  his  sovereign.— X)r.  Lardner's  ^ious  propensity  strong,  the  habit  of  indulger 
Cabinet  Cyclopadia. 


OIL  OF  SUNFLOWER. 

I  was  much  pleased  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  with  the  anove  beautiful  vegetable  oil,  pre- 
sented by  Mr,  George  W.  Carpenter,  who  has  appended 
the  following  remarks  to  the  sample  exhibited,  and  as 
the  article  is  new  and  valuable,  any  information  on  the 
subject  is  interesting: 

'  This  article  is  yet  but  little  known,  but  promises  to  be 
of  great  importance,  and  from  its  value  and  usefulness, 
the  consequent  demand  will  no  doubt  be  an  object  for  the 
attention  of  our  agriculturists.  It  answers  threelold  pur- 
poses: the  cold  expressed,  lor  table  and  physician's  use, 
and  the  hot-pressed  for  painter's  and  ordinary  purposes: 
it  is  an  extremely  bland  oil,  and  is  preferable  to  sweet 
oil  for  liniment  and  surgical  uses,  and  is  adapted  for  all 
Ihe  purposes  which  the  fine  olive  oil  is  used.  The  sun- 
flower requires  little  care  or  attention  in  the  cultivation, 
and  will  grow  readily  in  almost  any  variety  of  soil.  The 
product  of  seed  is  very  considerable,  a  bushel  of  which 
will  yield  about  three  quarts  of  oil.  From  the  experi- 
ments which  have  already  been  made,  it  can  be  obtained 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  best  olive  oil — it  can  no  doubt  be 
made  much  lower  when  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  But 
few  experiments  have  yet  been  made  in  its  application 
I  gave  a  sample  of  it  lo  one  of  our  experienced  artists  in 
this  city,  who  informed  ino  it  answered  his  purpose  bet- 
ter than  the  poppy  or  nut  oil,  and  thought  it  a  valuable 
acquisition.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  he  found  to  answer 
many  other  useful  purposes  on  further  experiments  with 
it.* 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  remarks,  I  would  add, 
that  it  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  spermaceti :  it  burns 
brilliant  with  little  smoke,  and  when  extensively  culti- 
vated, will  no  doubt  compete  in  price  and  use  with  that 
article.     It  certainly  deserves  full  investigation. 

A  Friend  to  Improvement. 


A  notorious  toper  used  to  mourn  about  not  having  a 
regular  pair  of  eyes;  one  being  black  and  the  other  light 
hazel :  '  It  is  very  lucky  for  you,'  replied  his  friend  ;  '  for 
if  your  eyes  had  been  matches  your  uose  would  have  set 
them  on  fire  long  ago.' 

Filial  Piety. — Ouang-Ouei-Yuen,  having  lost  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  extremely  dear  to  him,  passed  three  years 
of  mourning  in  a  hut,  and  employed  himself,  in  his  re- 
tirement, in  composing  verses  in  honor  of  her  memory. 
which  are  quoted  as  models  of  sentiment  and  tenderness. 
The  three  years  of  his  mourning  having  elapsed,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  residence,  but  did  not  therefore  for- 
get his  filial  affection.  His  mother  had  ever  expressed 
great  apprehensions  of  thunder;  and  when  it  thundered, 
always  requested  her  son  not  to  leave  her.  Therefore,  as 
toon  as  he  heard  a  storm  coming  on,  he  hastened  to  his 
moiher's  grave,  saying  soltly  to  her,  as  though  she  could 
hear—"'  1  am  here,  mother"  !  Customs  of  China. 

Wealthofthe  Merchants o/  Antwerpinformertimes. 
— The  city  of  Antwerp  is  nearly  a  semicircle,  of  about 
seven  miles  round.     It  was  defended  by  the  citadel,  built 


Eruption  of  Mount  .BStna.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce gives  the  following  translation  from  a  Bordeaux 
paper,  describing  a  terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Mind., 
which  occurred  in  the  month  of  May  : — 

"  The  terrible  explosion  which  opened  seven  craters 
of  the  volcano  at  once,  has  destroyed  eight  villages  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mountain,  to  which  neither  the 
lava  nor  the  fire  ever  extended  before.  All  the  build- 
ings have  disappeared  under  the  heaps  of  calcined 
stones  and  burning  cinders,  which  were  thrown  from 
the  new  openings  of  jEtna.  Notwithstanding  the  fright- 
ful detonation?  which  announced  beforehand  the  ap- 
proach of  the  catastrophe,  the  lnhabit::nts  of  these  vil- 
lages remained  quietly  in  their  dwellings,  considering 
themselves  safe  on  account  of  the  distance,  which  had 
preserved  them  in  all  preceeding  eruptions,  however  vi- 
olent. In  the  destruction  of  these  villages  and  the 
neighboring  hamlets,  perished  a  great  many  victims, 
belli  men  and  animals.  On  the  24th  of  May  the  consum- 
ed edifices  were  still  smoking,  and  these  unhappy  places 
were  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  heat  which  was 
given  out  from  the  cinders,  stones  and  lava,  with  which 
they  are  covered.  It  was  not  until  the  eighth  day  after 
the  disaster,  that  it  was  possible  to  approach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  any  succor.  But  the  search  was  en- 
tirely useless.  Never  was  calamity  more  terrible,  more 
unexpected,  or  more  general.  The  shores  of  Calabria, 
and  some  ports  of  Italy,  lying  in  the  current  of  Ihe 
wind  which  blew  on  that  disastrous  night,  were  covered 
with  the  same  kind  of  ashes  under  which  the  places  in 
the  vi<^inity  of  jEtna  were  buried.  Sicily  will  long  re- 
member this  disaster,  which  has  devastated  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  country  in  the  wo:  Id. 

Commerce  of  Boston.— From  the  12th  (o  the  20th  of 
September,  64  vessels  were  entered  at  the  Custom 
House  in  this  city,  from  foreign  ports,  and  will  probably 
pay  duties  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 


fixed,  and  the  character  ruined 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  this  connexion  1 
twnen  the  beginning  and  Ihe  consummation 
evil  ;  and  yet,  hardly  anything  is  more  difRci 
than  to  convince  the  young  of  its  reality.  In  i 
tering  upon  wrong  courses  they  have  not  the  le 
expectation  or  fear  of  the  dreadful  issue.  Tl 
mean  not  to  proceed  beyond  the  point  of  safe 
and  they  have  no  doubt,  they  can  easily  eflTect 
escape,  whenever  danger  ajipears  ;  but  ere  tl 
are  aware,  they  arc  arrested  by  the  iron  grasj: 
habit,  and  ruined  forever. 

Take  for  example,  a  young  man,  who  occasi 
ally  drinks  to  excess  in  the  social  circle  ;  he  d 
not  dream  that  he  is  entering  upon  a  course  wli 
will  probably  end  in  confirmed  intemperance, 
means  no  harm  ;  he  says  of  the  sin,  is  it  nt 
little  one  r  there  can  be  no  danger  of  this, 
soon  his  bands  are  made  strong,  and  he  becoi 
the  slave  of  a  sottish  vice. 

Thus  it  is  with  all  vicious  practices.  Howt 
slight  at  first,  they  tend,  by  a  strong  and  neces; 
impulse,  to  the  point  of  utter  depravity  of  pri 
pie,  and  ruin  of  character.  There  is  uo  safety 
in  guarding  against  the  first  approaches  of  i 
To  step  upon  forbidden  ground  is  to  throw  o 
self  into  the  power  of  the  destroyer  ;  and  if  ' 
interpose  not  to  deliver,  ruin  is  inevitable.  It 
a  wise  saying  among  the  ancients,  that  the  wa 
vice  lies  down  hill.  If  you  take  but  a  few  81 
the  motion  soon  becomesso  impetuous  and  vio 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  resist  it. 
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being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  ' 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  mee 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  b/ 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  I 
Market  Street. 
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An  enterprising  mechanic  and  farmer  in  \ 
cester,  said  exultingly  a  few  days  ago,  '  I  have 
year  carried  on  my  farm  without  the  use  of  a  i 
of  ardent  spirit,  and  never  was  my  work  h 
done,  or  better  health  enjoyed  by  my  men. 
year  I  laid  in  twenty  gallons  of  ruin  for  tl 
and  it  was  all  consumed.  In  my  old  age,  a  \ 
derful  revolution  is  going  on.  We  are  awa! 
fromoursleep,  which  had  well  nigh  been  thes 
of  death.' 


Seeds  for  Fall  sowing. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  i 
England  P'armer,  52  North  Market-street — 

A  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds  for  fall  sowing, 
White  Portugal  Onion,  Prickly  or  Fall  Spinach,  (gn 
of  1830,)  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Black  Spanish  or  Winte 
dish— all  warranted  of  the  first  quality.  Sept.  1 
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MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
znotion  of  Agriculture,  encourage;!  hy  the  palrona 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  intend  to  offer  in  promiim'; 
not  only  the  sum  granted  by  the  Government  sor  that 
purpose,  but  also  the  whole  amount  of  the  income  of  (heir 
own  fundi.  They  therefore  announce  to  the  public  their 
intention  to  have  a  cattle  .show  and  exhibition  of  mmu- 
factures,  &c,  at  Brighton,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1S30.  The  whole  business  to  be  transacted  ii  one 
Jay.  The  lijllowing  premiums  are  oflered : — 
For  Stock. 
For  the  best  Bull,  above  one  year  old,  130. 
For  the  next  best  do,  8'20.  For  the  next  best 
<lo,  $10. 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  from  five  to  twelve 
months  old,  815.  For  the  next  best  do,  iglO.For 
the  next  best  do,  85. 

For  the  best  Cow,  not  less  than  three  ytars 
3ld,  §30.  For  the  next  best  do,  $20.  For  the  lext 
best  do,  81.3. 

For  the  best  Heifer  [having  had  a  calf]  815. 
For  the  next  best  do,  $10. 

The  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Milch  Heifers  for  which  pnmi- 
ijns  are  awarded,  to  be  kept,  at  least,  one  year  thereifter 
vithiD  the  State. 

For  the  next  best  Heifer  [not  having  lad  a 
;alf]  Si 2.  For  the  next  best  do,  $10.  Fcr  the 
lext  best,  88.  For  the  next  best,  i?6. 

For  the  best  Ox,  fitted  for  slaughter,  regard  to 
le  had  to,  and  a  particular  statement  to  be  given 
f,  the  mode  and  expense  of  fatting  825.  For 
he  next  best  do,  820.  For  the  next  best,  $10. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  $25. 
or  the  next  best  do,  $20.  For  the  next  best  do, 
115.  For  the  next  best  do,  $12.  For  the  rext 
lest  .18. 

No  o.ten  to  be  admitted  to  trial  as  working  oxen;  uider 
ur  years  old. 

For  the  best   Caramanian   or   Camlet  Wool 
tarn,  $40.  For  the  best  do,     do.  Ewe,  40, 
For  the  bestDishley  Ram,  30.  For  tte  best 
3,  Ewe,  830. 

For  the  best  South  Down  Ram,  $30.  F)r  the 
_„|!st  do.  Ewe,  830. 

"^  I  The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  Sheej  either 
liported  or  raised  in  the  State  ;  but  the  persons  rceiving 
'   '  le   premiums  are   to  enter  into  obligation  to  kep  the 
'      Imc  within  the  State  for  Breeding. 

For  the   best   fat  Wethers    of  extraorinary 
lality,  not  less  than  six  in  number,  $20 
For  the  best  Boar,  not  exceeding   two  years 
2!  For  the  next  best  do,  do,  $8.  Fr  the 
xt  best,  65 
'ii''|    For  the  best  Sow,  $12.  For  the  next  bet  do, 
"'        $8.  For  the  next  best,  $5. 

To  be  kept  one  year  thereafter   for   bre€ding,>y  the 
Ivni-^    rsona  receiving  the  premiums. 

For  the  best  Pigs,  not  less  than  two  in  um- 
,  nor  less  than  four  months  old,  nomore 
IB  eight  $10.  For  the  next  best  do,  $5. 
one  of  the  above  animals,  e.'ccept  Sheep,  aabove 
cified,  will  be  entitled  to  premiums,  unless  tly  are 
oily  bred  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Iny  of  the  above  Stock,  when  raised  and  still  wned 
"le  time  of  the  exhibition  by  the  person  whoaised 
m,  will  entitle  the  claimant  to  an  allowance  of  n  pei 
t.  Id  addition. 


K'o  .inininl,  for  which  to  any  owner  one  prciniuni  shall  I  niinntitu  nP  ,}r„  I>„  ■ 

have  been  awarded,  shall  be  considered  a  subject  for  anv    ?,  .  u    Y  ?     .L^  ^""^  "^"  ^"   ^'='''^'    "»*   '^SS  than 
future  premium  of  the   Society,  except  it  be  for  an  en-    '^"  bushels,  $20. 

tirely  distinct  premium,   and  for  qualities  diUcrent  from         -10   the  -person  who    shall    raise    the  greatest 
'  Pro- 1  nni?  ^'  «:'i''=l'  the  foriner  premium  was  awarded.     Any   quantity  of  dry  Beans  on   an  acre    not  less  than 

,  animal  which  shall  have  obtained  a  premium  as  a  Milch    ;!0  bushek    ^OO  ' 

ge  of  I  HHfcr  shall  not  afterwards  be  entered  for  premium  as  a    •^"'^"snels,  ii.„0. 

■^o.f'e  person  who  shall   raise  the  greatest 


»itli# 


For  Grain  and  Vegetable   Crops. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Indian  Corn  on  an  acre,  not  less 
than  100  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  vegetables,  [grain,  peas,  and  beans 
excepted]  for  winter  consumption,  of  the  stock 
of  his  own  farm,  and  not  for  sale,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  stock  kept,  having 
regard  to  the  respective  value  of  said  vegeta- 
bles as  food,  stating  the  expense  of  raising  the 
same, and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  same 
tiiroughout  the  winter,  $30. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Winter  Wheat  on  an  acre,  not  less 
than  30  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Barley  on  an  acre,  not  less  than  45 
bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Rye  on  an  acer,  not  less  than  30 
bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
crop  of  Millet  on  an  acre,  cut  and  cured  for  hay, 
not  less  than  three  tons,  the  claimant  giving  ev- 
idence of  the  time  of  sowing,  the  quantity  of 
seed  sown,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  produced. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Carrots  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
600  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Potatoes  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
500  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  common  Beets  on  an  acre,  not  less 
than  COO  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  rai,se  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Sugar  Beets  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
600  bushels,  $20. 


quantity  of  Mustard  Seed  not  less  than  20  bush- 
els, $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  give  proof  of  hav- 
ing produced  the  largest  quantity  of  dressed 
t  lax,  and  not  less  than  500  pounds  on  an  acre. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  and  best  quality  of  Hemp  on  an  acre 

$40.  * 

To  entitle  himself  to  either  of  the  premiums  for  Grain 
or  V  egetable  crops,  the  person  claiming,  must  cultivate  a 
tract  ol  at  least  one  acre,  in  one  piece,  with  the  plant  or 
production  for  which  he  claims  a  premium,  and  must  state 
m  writing  uader  oath  of  himself,  and  one  other  person, 
[accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  measurement  of  the 
and^y  some  sworn  surveyor,]   the   following  particu- 

1.  The  state  of  the  land  in  the  spring  of  IS.SO. 
~.   The   product  and   general  state   of  cultivation   an^ 
qualify  of  manure   employed   on  it  the   year  preceding. 
o.  The  quantity  of  manure  used  the  present  seasou. 

4.  The  quantity  of  seed  used,  and  if  Potatoes,  the  sort. 

5.  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  weeding,  and  har- 
vesting the  crop  and  the  amount  of  the  product,  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement,  after  the  whole  produce, 
lor  which  a  premium  is  claimed,  is  harvested,  and  the  en- 
lire  expense  of  cultivation. 

6.  In  regard  to  Indian  Corn,  the  entire  crop  of  the  acre 
ottered  f.-r  premium,  if  shelled,  must  be  measured  between 
the  1  ;Ati  \ov.  and  1st  December.  If  not  shelled,  the  wholt: 
must  be  weighed  within  the  same  dates— and  the  Trus- 
tees have  determined  to  consider  75  pounds  of  Com  and 
Cob  as  equivalent  to  one  bushel  of  shelled  Corn. 

And  in  relation  to  all  vegetables,  [except  Potatoes,  On- 
ions, and  common  Tutnips]  at  least  40  bushels  must  be 
weighed,  aid  56  pounds  will  be  considered  as  equal  to, 
one  bushel,  fiee  from  dirt. 

Fur  Experiments  and  Discoveries. 
For  a  mode  of  extirpating  the  worm  that  at-. 


tacks  the  Locust  Tree,  which  shall  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees  to  be  effectual, 
$100. 

For  a  mode  hitherto  unknown,   to  extirpate 

the  Borer  that  attacks  the   Apple    Tree,  which 

shall  appear  to  the  satisfliction  of  the  Trustees 

rx,    ,,  ,       ,    „       .        ,  ,  to  he  effectual  and  cheaper  than  any  mode  now 

1  o  the  person  who  shall  raise   the  greatest  in  use   $50 

antity  of  Parsnips  on  an  acre,  not   less  than  |      For' an  effectual  and  satisfactory  mode  of  de- 

I  stroying  the  Bee  Moth,  or  of  preventing  its  rav- 
ages, $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  make  the  experiment 
of  turning  in  green  crops  as  a  manure,  on  a 
tract  not  less  than  one  acre,  and  prove  its  utility 
and  cheapness,  giving  a  particular  account  of 
i  the  process  and  its  result,  $20. 


quantity  of  Parsnips  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
400  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Mangel  Wurtzel  on  an  acre,  not 
less  than  600  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatsst 
quantity  of  Ruta  Baga  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
GOO  bushels,  $20. 


To  the  person  who  shall   raise   the   greatest 

quantity  of  Turnips  on  an   acre,  not  less  than  '      m'  T  ^"T  '"7  '"'"  "'^  """  ""/W  ""'""r 
600  bushels  $^0  1  °"'  Machine  and  apply  it  most  successfully  to  the 


To  the  person  who  shall  use  the  Drill  Plough 


600  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Onions  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
600  bushels,  $20. 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Cabbages  on  an  acre,  not  less  than 
25  tons'  weight,  free  from  earth  when  weighed, 
$20. 

To  the  person  who   shall  raise  the   greatest 


cultivation  of  any  small  grains  or  seeds,  on 
scale  of  not  less  than  one  acre,  $20. 

To'the  person  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  that  his  mode  of  rearing, 
feeding,  and  fattening  neat  cattle,  is  best,  $20. 
.  To  the  person  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  the  utility  and  comparative 
value  of  the  cobs  of  Indian  Corn,  when  used 


with  or  without  the  grain  itself  ground  or  bro- 
ken, $20.  ' 

Claims  under  the  two  last  heads,  together  with  the 
proper  evidences,  must  be  delivered,  free  of  expense  to 
'Se^amin  Gu>ld,  Esq.  [in  Boston]  Ass^tam  Recorchng 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  on  or  belore  the  1st  day  ot  Ue- 
cembernext.  The  Trustees  will  decide  upoa  sa>d  claims 
at  Their   meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  of  .aid  month. 

For  Butter,  Cheese,  and  C'der. 

For  the  best  Cheese,  not  less  than  one  year 
old,  and  not  less  in  quantity  than  one  hundre^ 
pounds  810.  For  the  next  best  do,  do,  hb. 
For  the  best  Cheese,  less  than  o^ne  year  old, 
$10      for  the  next  best  do,  do,  $5. 

For  the  best  Butter,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds, 
$15  For  the  next  best  do,  do,  $10.  For  the 
next  best,  do,  do,  $7.  For  the  next  best,  do,  do, 

$5 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Butter  and 
Cheese,  made  between  the  1.5th  of  Miy  and  the 
1st  of  October,  from  not  less  than  four  Cows, 
the  quantity  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  and  the 
number  of  Cows,  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show,  of 
not  less  than  20  pounds  of  each,  and  the  mode 
of  feeding,  if  anything  besides  pasture  was 
used,  $20. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Cider,  not  less 
than  one  barrel,  made  in  1829,  manufactured 
by  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  the  same,  and 
from  apples  grown  on  his  own  farm,  §15.  For 
the  next  best  barrel,  .$10. 

The  person  obtaining  the  first  premium  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  further  sum  of  $-5.  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  premium  barrel  of  Cider, 
which  will  be  retained  and  used  at  the  Show 
Dinner,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  credit  of 
it. 

["These  premiums  will  be  continued  in  future  years. 
Persons  claiming  them  must  state,  in  writing,  their  pro- 
cess of  making  and  managing  their  cider,  and  (he  kind  ol 
apples  used.] 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Oct.  15,  1830. 


To  the  person  who  shall  produce  at  the  Show 
any  other  agricultural  implement  of  his  own  in- 
vention, which  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trus- 
tees, deserve  a  reward,  a  premium  not  exceed- 
ing Iwenty  dollars — according  to  the  value  of 
the  article  exhibited. 

In  all  cases,  proof  must  be  given  of  the  work  done  by 
the  machine,  before  it  is  exhibited ;— and  ol  its  havin" 
been  used  and  approved  by  some  practical  farmer. 

Persons  who  have  taken  out  patents  for  their  inventions 
are  not  thereby  excluded  from  claiming  any  of  the  above 
premiums.  . 

No  claimant  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  machine  or  implement 
presented  by  him  shall  be  superior  to  any  designed  tor 
the  same  use,  and  which  shall  have  heretolore  gained  a 
premium. 


Besides  the  above  premiums  for  Butter,  the 
Trustees  will  award  two,  as  follows,  in  the  month 
of  December  next.  . 

For  the  best  lot  of  Butter,  in  tubs  or  firkins, 
(not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds)  $100. 
For  the  second  best,  S50. 
The  butter  offered  for  these  two  premiums 
must  be  deposited  at  the  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, No.  .53,  North  Market  street,  Boston,  care 
of  Mr  John  B.  Russell,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  December,  and  a  claim  in  writing  be  ad- 
dressed to  Benj.  Guild,  Esq.  (in  Boston)  As- 
sistant Recording  Secretary,  (post  paid)  on  or 
before  said  day  . 

Farmers  in  other  States  are  invited  to  com- 
pete for  these  two  premiums.  Competitors  are 
offered  the  further  inducement  of  a  ready  mar- 
ket, and  high  prices  for  good  butter.  An  auc- 
tioneer will  be  employed  by  the  Trustees  to  sell 
at  public  auction  all  the  butter  presented,  with- 
OJit  charge  to  the  owners,  unless  the  owners 
should   prefer  to  dispose  of  it   at  private  sale. 

For  Inventions. 
To  the  person  who  shall  invent  the  best  ma- 
chine for  pulverizing  and  grinding  plaster  to 
the  fineness  of  25  bushels  per  ton,  and  which 
shall  require  no  more  power  than  a  pair  of  oxen 
or  a  horse,  to  turn  out  two  tons  per  day,  and 
10  portable  that  it  can  be  moved  from  one  farm 
to  another  without  inconvenience,     $30. 


For  raising  Trees  and  Hedges. 
To  the  person  who,  on  or  before  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1S32,  shall  have  raised  the  largest 
plantation  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree,  not  less 
than  2000  plants,  nor  less  than  three  years  old, 
$50. 

To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  within  the 
same  time,  the  greatest  quantity  of  raw  or  unman- 
ufactured silk,  not  less  than  <en  pounds,  of  his 
own  raising,     $20. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  White  Oak  Trees, 
not  less  than  one  acre,  nor  fewer  than  1000 
trees  per  acre,  to  be  raised  from  the  acorn,  not 
less  than  three  years  old— and  which  trees  shall 
be  in  the  most  thriving  state  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  $100. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  White  Ash,  Larch, 
or  Yellow  Locust  Trees,  each  of  not  less  than  one 
acre,  nor  fewer  than  1000  trees  per  acre,  to  be 
raised  from  the  seeds,  and  which  trees,  not  less 
than  three  years  old,  shall  be  in  the  most  thriv- 
ing state,  on  the  1st  September,  1831,  $.50. 

For  the  best  Live  Hedge,  made  either  of 
White  or  Cockspur  Thorn,  planted  after  1820, 
not  less  than  100  rods,  and  which  shall  be  in 
the  most  thriving  state  in  1831,     $50. 

For  the  best  Buckthorn  Hedge,  not  less  than 
100  rods,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriv 
ing  state  in  1830,     $50. 

To  the  person  who  shall  have  planted  out  on 
his  farm  since  the  spring  of  1820,  the  best  Apple 
Orchard,  of  not  less  than  100  trees,  and  who 
shall  exhibit  to  the  Trustees  at  the  Show  in  1830 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  managed  the 
same  with  care  and  skill,     $50. 


For  Domestic  Manufactures. 

For  the  best  l°  Woollen  Blankets,  not  less 
than  ten  pairs,  $50. 

For  the  best  Worsted  Camlet  or  Bombazett, 
not  less  than  sixty  yards,  $40. 

For  the  best  Linen  Sheeting,  not  less  than 
fftij  yards,  $30. 

JFor  the  best  Linen  Shirting,  not  less  than 
fijiy  yards,  $30. 

For  the  best  Sewing  Silk,  not  less  than  ten 
pounds,  $30 


All  the  above  must  be  manufactured  within  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  And  all  manufactures,  when  present- 
ed, must  have  a  private  mark,  and  any  public  or  known 
mark  must  be  completely  concealed,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
or  known  by  the  Committee,  nor  must  the  proprietors  be 
present  when  they  are  examined— in  default  of  cither  of 
these  requisitions,  the  articles  will  not  be  deemed  entitled 
to  consideration  or  premium. 

Gratuities  will  be  given,  as  in  former  years,  for  speci- 
mens of  useful  and  ornamental  manufactures,  of  extraor- 
dinary quality,  presented  at  the  hall  for  exliibition. 


For  the  best  cultivated  Farms. 
For  the  best  cultivated  Farm,  $100. 
For  the  ne.xt  best  cultivated  Farm,  $75. 
The  farm  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seventy 
acres,  exclusive  of  woodland.     The  owner  or 
tenant,  to  entitle  himself  to  either  of  the  premi- 
ums, must  state  in  writing  the  nature  and  quali- 
ty ot  the  soil;  the   proportions  suitable  for  till- 
age, mowing,  and  pasturing,  respectively,  and 
especially  the  quantity  of  irrigated  meadow  or 
low  land  which  is  never  tilled  or  ploughed. 

Tue  number  of  acres  planted  the  present 
year  with  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 
Tie  number  sowed  with  winter  and  spring 
grails,  and  other  vegetables,  specifying  the  sev- 
eral kinds,  and  the  number  of  acres  planted  or 
sown  with  each. 

Tie  quantity  and  kind  of  manure  used  for 
each  crop,  and  the  times  and  manner  of  apply- 
ing i:. 

Tie  quantity  and  quality  of  each  crop. 
Tie  number  of  acres  mowed  the  present  year, 
specfying  the  proportion  of  irrigated,  meadow, 
or  lov  land,  and  the  proportion  which  had  been 
ploughed  or  tilled,  and  the  kind  of  grass  and 
quaitity  of  hay  on  each. 

]V'anner  of  irrigating  the  lands,  and  dressing 
and  manuring  meadow  or  low  land,  and  irriga- 
ted ipland,  if  any,  and  laying  down  tilled  land 
to  g-ass. 

Tie  kinds  of  grass  seed  sown,  the  quantity  of 
eacl,  the  time  of  year,  and  whether  sown  with 
oats  barley,  or  other  grain,  or  alone. 

The  number  of  acres  of  pasture,  the  part,  if 
any, that  had  previously  been  ploughed;  when 
this  [art  was  laid  down,  and  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  grass  seed  sown  per  acre. 

Tlio  number  of  apple  trees  on  the  farm;  the 
proportion  grafted;  whether  planted  in  orchards 
or  partly  by  the  fences  against  the  road;  the 
quantity  of  winter  apples  gathered  and  cidet 
mtde;  treatment  of  the  trees,  and  manner  of 
making  cider. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  barns,  sheds, 
and  barn-yards,  and  manner  of  collecting  and 
makirg  manure. 

The  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and  young  stock, 
hoises,  and  sheep,  kept  on  the  farm  through 
the  y3ar,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese 
made  distinguishing  the  new  milk  from  the 
othercheese,  and  the  breed  of  cows,  whether 
forei^,  mixed,  or  native. 

Tic  number  of  swine  and  quantity  of  pork 
made 

TIe  labor  employed  in  carrying  on  the  farjn, 
and  t,e  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed. 

Asit  is  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the 
best  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  expected  tiiat  thft 
apphants  for  these  premiums  will  state  the  kind 
of  cup,  if  not  able  to  state  the  quantity^  raised 
on  tie  several  and  respective  pieces  of  tillage, 
mowig,  and  pasture  land  described  in  their 
statQients,  for  two  years  next  preceding  the 
presnt  one. 

Te  whole  statement  to  be  sworn  to  by  th« 
appbant.  The  Trustees  to  be  at  liberty,  in 
all  ases,  before  they  award  the  premium,  to 
visit  by  a  committee,  or  such  other  persons  a» 
theysh'all  appoint,  the  farms  of  the  applicants, 
if  thy  deem  it  expedient. 

/  B.  Claims  to  be  addressed  to  Benjamio 
Gud,  Esq.  in  Boston,  Ivosi  paid)  before  the  iOlh 
dayf  October. 
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I'loti^hino;  Match.  j  want  of  competition,  any  of  the  claimants  may 

On  the  20th  day  of  October,  premiums  will  j  l^e  considered  entitled  to  the  premium,  under  a 

be  given  to  the  owners  and   Ploughmen  of  the    literal   construction; — yet  if,  in  the  opinion  of 

three    Ploughs,  drawn   by  two   yoke  of  oxen,  i  f'le  judges,  the  object  so  offered  is  not  deserv- 

and   to   the"  owners    and   ploughmen  of  three    ing  of  any  reward,  the  judges  shall  have  aright 


ploughs  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen,  which 
shall  be  adjudged  by  a  competent  committee, 
to  have  performed  the  best  work  with  the  least 
crpensc  of  labor,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  to 
each  plough.  Entries  may  be  made  of  the 
names  of  competitors  imtil  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
enter  first — but  if,  on  calling  the  list  at  the 
hour  appointed,  precisely,  those  first  named  do 
not  appear,  the  next  in  order  will  be  preferred. 
There  will  be  two  committees,  of  three  each — 
one  to  be  judges  of  the  ploughing  by  double 
teams,  the  other  of  the  ploughing  by  single 
teams; — the  latter  to  have  assigned  to  them  a 
part  of  the  field  distinct  from  that  of  the  double 
teams. 

Premiums   as  follows,  [being  the  same  for 
the  double  and  single  teams : — ] 

First  Plough,  .SI 5, 

Ploughman,  8, 

Driver,  4. 

Second  Plough,  810, 

Ploughman,  5, 

Driver,  3. 

Third  Plough,  86, 

Ploughman,  3, 

Driver,  2. 

In  each  case,  if  there  be  no  driver,  hoth 
sums  to  be  awarded  to  the  ploughman. 

Those  who  intend  to  contend  for  these  prize?,  must 
give  notice  in  writing  to  tlie  person  who  shall  bo  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  in  Brighton,  whose  name  will  be  sea 
sonably  published.  The  competitors  will  be  considered 
as  agreeing  to  follow  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  comTnittees.  The  ploughs  to  be 
ready  to  start  at 9  o'clock,  A.  M. 


to  reject  such  claims.  Persons  to  whom  pre- 
miums shall  be  awarded,  may,  at  their  option, 
have  an  article  of  plate  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, in  lieu  of  money. 

In  cases  where  pecuniary  premiums  are  offer- 
ed, the  Trustees  may,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  competitors,  award  either 
the  Society's  gold  or  silver  medals  in  lieu  of 
the  pecuniary  premium  annexed  to  the  several 
articles. 

That  if  any  competitor  for  any  of  the  Socie- 
ty's premiums  shall  be  discovered  to  have  used 
any  disingenous  measures,  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  Society  have  been  defeated,  such  person 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  premium  which  may 
have  been  awarded  to  him,  but  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  being  ever  after  a  competitor  for  any 
of  the   Society's  premiums. 

Time  of  Paying  Pramtims. — The  Treasurer  Farnum,  $8 

will  attend  at  the  Hall  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  on       There  were  several    other  fine   horses   on   the 
the  day  of  the  Show,  and  on  the  next  day  from 


For  yearling  Steers,  not  mentioned  in   the  pre- 
mium list,  the  coinniittoe  recommend    a   premium 
of  1    dollar,  to  John   II.  Arnold,  of  Warwick. 
STEPHEN  WATERMAN,     Coventry, 
Fur  tlie  Committee, 

HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Horses,  having  attended  to 
the  duties  of  their  appoitttment,  report,  that  they 
have  noticed  with  great  pleasure  for  several  years, 
an  increased  competition,  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
noble  animal ;  and  on  no  year  sd  great  a  competi- 
tion as  the  present. 

After  a  careful  examination,  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  premium  of  thirty  dollars  be 
awarded  to  the  Highlander,  owned  by  Ralph 
Watsont  ,$30 

Several  other  fine  Horses  were  exhibited,  and 
your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  premi- 
um of  eiglit  dollars  be  awarded  for  th6  horse  Ro- 
meo, owned  by  Stephen  B.  Cornell,  $8 

And  a  like  prerniura  of  eight  dollars  for  the 
horse   Young    Swamp    Lion,    owned   by    Daniel 


Rides  and  Regulations. 

Animals  may  be  offered  for  a  premium  at 
Brighton,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  a  County  Agricultural 
Society. 

All  manufactures  and  implements,  also  Butter, 
Cheese,  Cider,  is.c,  must  be  brought  to  the 
Hall,  and  entered  on  Monday  the  18th,  to  be 
examined  on  Tuesday  the  19th. 

All  entries  of  animals  for  the  pens,  or  as 
-.vorking  cattle,  must  be  made  before  Tuesday 
the  19th. 

The  Ploughing  Matches  will  comreence  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock 
precisely. 

Trial  of  Working  Oxen  at  eleven  o'clock 
precisely. 

The  public  sales  of  Manufactures  tnd  Ani- 
mals at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  applicants  will  be  held  to  a  rigid  com- 
pliance with  the  rule  relative  to  entriep,  as  well 
as  the  other  rules  prescribed. 

Besides  such  animals  as  may  have  been  of- 
fered for  premiums,  any  others  that  ar3  consid- 
ered as  possessing  fine  qualities  will  be  admitted 
for  sale.  And  for  all  animals  or  manufactures, 
that  are  intended  to  be  sold,  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  Secretary,  before  ten  c'clock  of 
the  20th.  Auctioneers  will  be  provided  by  the 
Trustees. 

It  is  understood,  that  whenever,  merely  from 


9,  A.  M.  till  12,  M.  to  pay  all  premiums  awarded 
All  premiums  not  demanded  within  six  months 
after  they  shall  have  been  awarded,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  generously  given  to  aid 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

R.  SULLIVAN,  >v 
G.- PARSONS,     ( 
E.  H.  DERBY,   (  Committee. 
J.    HEARD,  Jr.  -> 
January,  1830. 


From  tlie   Microcosm. 

PAWTUXET  FAIR 

Conlinued  from  page  94. 
SHEEP  AND    SWIKE. 

The  committee  on  Sheep  and  Swine,  awarded 
the  first  premium  for  the  best  boar  Pig,  to  Arthur 
Greene,  $6 

To  Abner  Sprague,  next  best,  4 

To  Elisha  Baker,  for  the  next  best,  2 

To  Russel  Proctor  for  two  fine  Pigs,  6 

To  Arthur  Greene,  for  the  next  best,  4 

To  Abner  Sjirague,  for  the  next  best,  2 

They  award  for  the  best  Ram,  belonging  to 
Charles  Potter,  $8 

The  next  best,  to  the  same,  3 

The  next  best,  to  the  same,  3 

To  William  Potter,  for  the  six  best  Ewes,  $6 
To  Charles  Potter,  for  the  sis  next  best,      4 
THOMAS  HOLDEN, 

For  the  Committee. 


ground,  and  your  committee  regret  their   inability 
to  notice  them  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

The  first  premium  on  brood  mares  and  colts, 
is  awarded  to  Thomas  G.  Allen,  of  N.  Kings- 
ton, $10 

The  second  premium  of  eight  dollars  to  Abra- 
ham C.  At  wood,  of  Johnston,  $8 

It  is  recommended  that  a  premium  of  two  dol- 
lars be  awarded  to  Charles  Potter,  of  Ports- 
mouth, for  a  fine  mare  and  colt,  presented  by 
him,  $2 

CHARLES  ELDRIDGE, 

For  the  Committee. 


WORKING    CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  working  Cattle  beg  leave  to 
report  that  after  viewing  a  large  number  of  fine 
looking  oxen,  they  award  the  first  premium  to 
Ohiey  Williams,  Cranston,  $8 

The  second  premium  to  H.  Sarle,  6 

The  third  do,  for  a  pair  of  Oxen,  owned  by 
James  F.  Simmons.  4 

The  fourth  do,  to  Seneca  Stone,  2 

On  three  year  old  Steers,  the  first  premium,  to 
John  Foster,  6 

The  second  premium  to  Olney  Williams      4 
The  third  premium  to  Philip  Paine,  2 

On  2  year  old  Steers,  the  second  premium  to 
Samuel  Budlong,  of  Cranston,  4 


SIGNS  OF  A  GOOD  FARMER. 
His  corn   land    is  ploughed  in    the    fall.     He 
seldom  lets   his    work   drive    him.     Has  a  cook- 
ing stove  with    plenty    of  pipe  to   it.     The  wood 
lots  he  possesses  are  fenced.     His  sled  is   housed 
in  summej,  and  his  cart,  ploughs  and  wheelbarrow, 
winter  and  summer,  when  not   in   use  ;  has    as 
many  yoke  of  good  oxen  as  he  has  horses — Doee 
not  feed  his  h^gs  with  whole  grain — Lights  may 
be  seen  in  his  house  often  before  break  of  day  in 
winter — His  hog  pen  is  boarded   inside   and   out 
— has   plenty    of    weeds   and    mud  in   his   yard 
the     fall — All   hi.s     manure    is    carried     out 
from  his   buildings    and  barn  yard    twice   in    the 
year,  and  chip    dung  once  a  year — His   cattle  are 
almost  all  tied   up  in  the  v^-inter — He  begins   to 
find  out  that  manure  put  on  land  in  a  green  state 
is  the  most  profitable — Raises  three  times  as  many 
turnips  and  potatoes   for  his  stock  as  he  does  for 
his  family — Has  a  good  ladder  raised  against  the 
roof  of  his  house — Has  more  lamps  in  his  house 
than  candlesticks — Has  a  house    on    purpose   to 
keep  his  ashes  in,  and  an  iron  or  tin  vessel  to  take 
them  up — He  has  a  large  barn  and  a  small  house 
— seldom   has  more   pigs    than  cows — adjoining 
his  hog  pen  he  has  a  hole  to  put  weeds  and  sods, 
and  makes  three  loads  of  best  manure  from  every 
old  hog  and  two  from  every  pig.     A  good  farmer 
in   this  country  begins   to  find  out   that  steaming 
vegetables  can  be  done  at  one  third  the  expense 
of  boiling — and    that    Mangel    Wurtzel,    Millet, 
Carrot,    and  Ruta    Baga   root   crops  are   things 
worth  thinking  of — he  fences  before   he   ploughs 
and  manures  before  he  sows — He   deals  more  for 
cash  than  on  credit 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


Oct.  15,  1830 


NAPOLEON  AND  PASSE  COLMAR  PEARS 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— In  your  paper  of  Sept.  24tli,  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell  states  that  he  shall  not  continue 
the  discussion  which  has  existed 'w/u/cr   any  cir- 
cumstances.'    Believing  tliat  such   was  nally  the 
intent  of  Mr  L.,  and  being  willing  at  all  times  to 
])ursue  a  conciliatory  course,  I  had   concluded  to 
suppress  nearly  four  columns  of  matter   jirepared 
aliout  two   weeks  since.     It  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the/rji  ariw/e,  in   your  very  next  jm- 
per,    should  be  a  rcnawal    of  the    attack   by   Mr 
Lowell,  under  the  anonymous    title  of  'Jlgricola.' 
I  forbear  all  comment,  but  the  widely  altered  stylo 
of  this  last  communication  might  have  concealed 
from  one  unskilled  as  myself  the  real  author  of  it, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
ever  imparted  to  any    one    the    circumstances  to 
which  it  alludes  save    B'lr  L.  himself.     That  cir- 
cumstance  (although  I  do   not   acknowledge    the 
justice  of  the    call.)  I  will  now  explain,   and,  for 
the  sake  of  harmonj',  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that   he  has    noticed  a  circumstance  so  conclusive 
a<:^ainst  liiinself.     In  the  summer  of  1829, 1  paid  a 
visit  to  Boston,  and  in  one  of  my  letters  addressed 
to  Long  Island,  I  stated  that  I  should  soon  send 
!i  quantity  of  scions  of  the  Huhbardston  Nonsuch, 
Red  Baldwin,  and  other  choice  apples  of  that  vi- 
cinity.    In  the  mean   time,  Mr  Lowell,  with  that 
liberality  which  so  particidarly  distinguishes  him, 
aud  to   which  no  one    pays    more    homage   than 
myself,  ])resentcd  me   with    scions  of  several  of 
liis  newest  pears,  the  whole  being    carefully   en- 
veloped   and   numerically  labelled.     In  the  haste 
of  the  moment  I  transmitted  the  scions  to  Flusliing 
without  remark,  myself  stopping  at  Rhode  Island, 
where  I  was  spending  the  summer. 


we  may  vainly  look  for  in  our  country)  declares, 
that  ultliough  he  has  twice  obtained  scions  called 
Napoleon,  he  has  not  yet  a  genuine  tree  ia  his 
possession. 

Where  other  trees  are  similarly  sit\iated,  the 
owners  can  easily  correct  the  error  by  the  foliage, 
wood,  and  growth,  without  waiting  for  either  flow- 
ers or  fruit,  and  my  first  object  is  therefore  an- 
swered. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state,  that  in  no  part  of 
my  communications,  have  I  censured  Mr  Knight, 
or  even  referred  to  liim,  and  I  shall  always  en- 
deavor to  equal  Mr  Lowell  iu  discussing  all  dif- 
ferences with  good  humor  and  free  from  prejudice 
and  ill-will.  Very  Respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 


BEES. 

Mr  Editor — A  singidar  circumstance  has  tak- 
en place  in  two  swarms  of  bees,  which  1  think 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  Imve  studied  the 
economy  of  this  interesting  and  useful  insect. 

You  must  know  that  I  am  quite  a  young  bee 
master,  having  commenced  last  spring  with  two 
hives,  from  which  I  have  had  three  middlijig  and 
two  small  swarms  :  all,  excepting  the  first,  I  hived 
myself  without  any  difficulty.  The  two  small 
swarms  which  are  the  occasion  of  this  communi- 
cation, swarmed  on  the  5lh  and  7tli  of  June. 
The  first  lit  upon  a  small  peach  tree  iu  the  c  ir- 
ncr  of  my  garden.  After  they  were  hived  they 
were  ])laced  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground 
on  the  beams  of  my  wood  shed  adjoining  my 
house,  where  the  other  three  swarms  had  previous- 
ly been  placed.  The  bees  remained  in  the  hive 
for  three  or  four  days,  until  I  was  fearful  they 
would  starve.  I  examined  all  the  books  I  had,  to 
The  i)erson  I  iind  a  similar  case  without  success.      I  thoutjlit  at 


Everything  appeared  however  to  go  on  pros- 
perously until  last  Friday,  when,  as  the  hive  was  in 
a  very  exposed  situation  with  but  a  slight  and  tem- 
porary covering,  I  directed  my  man  to  remove  the 
hive  iu  the  evening  and  place  it  on  the  beam  in 
the  shed,  where  it  had  originally  been  placed. 
Not  thinking  the  bees  would  desert  their  winter 
store,  I  gave  myself  no  trouble  about  them.  But 
on  Sunday  evening,  about  sunset,  he  told  me  the 
bees  had  left  the  hive  and  gone  back  to  the  old 
|)lace.  I  immediately  went  there,  and  found 
about  a  good  quart  of  bees  hanging  under  the  bench 
upon  which  the  hive  had  stood.  I  examined 
the  hive  and  found  only  a  part  of  the  bees  had  left 
it.  1  then  placed  the  hive  in  which  they  had  been 
hived  with  the  piece  of  comb  in  it  as  they  had 
left  it  on  the  bench  where  the  other  hive  had  stood, 
and  on  Monday  morning  found  they  liad  taken 
possession  of  it  and  had  commenced  working. 
The  question  now  is,  is  this  a  new  swarm  at  this 
late  season,  24  Sept.,  or  is  it  the  original  swarm, 
and  have  the  two  queens  dwelt  together  in  har- 
mony in  the  same  hive  all  summer.  If  they  have, 
is  it  not  a  very  singular  circumstance  tliat  this 
queen's  antipathy  to  the  place  should  be  so  great 
as  to  cause  lier  to  forsake  her  winter  store  at  this 
season  of  the  year?  JACOB  TIDD. 

Roxbury,  Oct.  4. 


to  whose  hands  they  wore  consigned,  expecting  to 
jeceive  only  apple  grufls,  and  having  ro  advice 
from  me  to  guide  him,  still  thought  (altliough  the 
scions  had  not  a  leaf  on  them)that  their  api>ear- 
AXCE  WAS  THAT  OK  PEARS,  and  he  consequently 
took  the  precaution  to  inoculate  talf  of  each 
parcel  on  pears,  and  half  on  apples,  thus  proving 
that  the  bark  alone  had  even  vvitli  liim  a  most 
powerful  influence,  and  was  the  only  means  which 
led  lo  a  correct  judgment.  Last  spring,  in  writing 
to  Mr  Lowell,  for  a  renewal  of  some  scions,  I 
stated,  as  an  apology  for  trespassing  on  him  again, 
the  circumstance  that  part  of  the  iirevious  parcel 
had  been  budded  on  apples,  and  not  entering  into 
particular  detail,  he  appears  to  have  misunderstood 
the  facts. 

I  could  here  quote  a  humorous  case  where  Mr 
L.  himself,  told  a  gentleman  that  lie  could  distin- 
guish some  ap|)le  and  pear  grafts  which  Mr  L. 
had  ])resented  to  liim,  by  the  bark,  but  I  omit  it  for 
the  present 


first  they  had  lost  their  Queen,  but  I  found  if  they 
had  they  would  be  in  confusion,  and  would  prob- 
ably return  to  the  place  where  they  first  lit  iu 
search  of  her,  instead  of  which  they  remained 
quietly  and  peaceably  in  a  clump  in  one  corner  of 
the  hive.  I  then  thought  they  disliked  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hive  and  had  it  removed  near  the  place 
where  they  had  lit,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  they  commenced  w.orking  immediately. 
The  other  swarm  was  hived  and  the  hive 
placed  on  top  of  this  other  hive  with  a  view  to 
unite  the  two  swarms  ;  the  two  hives  were  con- 
nected by  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bottom 
hive;  they  also  had  each  of  them  an  external 
communication,  so  that  the  bees  would  go  in  and 
out  of  their  respective  hives  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  I  examined  the  upper  hive 
several  times  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
and  found  they  had  formed  a  piece  of  comb  about 
■1  inches  by  6  in  a  corner  of  their  hive,  and  that 
they  appeared   peaceably    disposed  towards   each 


In   mv   first  communication  in   relation  to  the   other.     I  then  closed  the  external  entrance  of  the 


Napoleon  ])car,  no  idea  was  entertained  of  cen- 
suring Mr  L.,  for  I  never  doubted  his  intentions  to 
preserve  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  to  mistakes  wo 
are  all  liable.  My  object  \\as  simply  to  eK|>lain 
the  existence  of  an  error,  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  widely  disseminated.  Tlie  existence 
of  that  error  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  at  their  meet- 
ing of  the  25th  Sept.  of  xhv  fruit  from  a  tree  ob- 
tained as  the  .Yapolcon  which  was  pronounced  by 
all  to  be  Passe  Colmar — and  the  distinguished  Po. 


top  hive  so  as  to  compel  all  the  bees  in  it  to  de- 
scend through  the  bottom  hive  to  get  out.  I 
watched  them  to  see  if  this  would  occasion  fight- 
ing or  eommolion  in  the  hive,  but  everything  ap- 
peared peaceable.  After  a  day  or  two  I  examin- 
ed the  upper  hivo  to  see  if  they  continued  to  work 
separately ]or  had  united,  and  found  the  comb  in  it 
the  same  as  it  was  before  I  had  closed  the  entrance. 
It  was  now  a  question  whether  the  bees  in  the 
upper  hive  had  deserted  both  hives,  or  one  of  the 
queens  had  been  sacrificed,  or  if  they  had    united 


niologist  who  presented  it,  (and   whose   superior  '  and  dv.elt  together  in  harmony. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Mr  Fessenden — Much  difference  of  opinlor, 
has  existed  as  to  the  advantages  of  spring  aud  fall 
planting  of  trees,  &c.  Spring  being  the  season 
when  our  feelings  are  the  most  awakened  to 
pleasurable  sensations  and  when  we  take  the  most 
satisfaction  in  making  our  rural  improvements,  it 
has  from  that  circumstance  probably  arisen  that 
it  is  generally  selected  as  the  season  for  trans- 
planting trees. 

Experience  however  lias  proved  that  planta- 
tions formed  in  autumn,  are  far  the  most  success- 
ful, and  iu  all  climates  where  the  excessive  cold 
or  the  delicacy  of  the  trees  are  not  insurmount- 
able objection,  the  fall  planting  is  to  be  iireferred. 
It  allows  a  sufficient  jieriod  for  the  ground  to  be- 
come settled  and  compact  about  the  roots,  and 
the  latter  become  prepared  during  the  same  space 
of  time,  to  throw  out  the  small  fibrous  roots 
whose  vegetation  commences  at  the  first  return  of 
spring,  uninterrupted  by  any  retardment  which  a 
spring  removal  is  calculated  to  jiroducc.  Their 
growth  in  such  case  seems  unafl'ectcd  by  tin' 
transition,  and  the  settled  state  of  the  earth  which 
allows  the  young  roots  to  extend  themselves 
promptly,  forms  a  powerful  protection  against  the 
effects  of  drought,  whereas  when  they  are  remov- 
ed in  the  sjiring,  the  looseness  of  the  earth  for 
a  considerable  period,  retards  the  advance  of 
vegetation,  and  renders  them  liable  to  much  in- 
jury, thereby  causing  many  trees  to  entirely  fail 
unless  tjey  are  nourished  by  frequent  waterings. 
Cheriy  irees,  of  which  a  large  proportion  perish 
in  the  spring,  are  generally  transplanted  with  suc- 
cess in  tiie  Autumn,  but  notwithstanding  my  father 
has  for  riore  than  thirty  years  stated  these  facts 
in  publij  communications,  still  many  omit  to  jiui  • 
sue  the  course  advised,  and  great  annual  losses 
result  t(  the  public. 

With  regard  however  to  those  fruits  that  have 
been  originally  brought  from  warmer  climates — 
such  as  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  almond, 
which  a-e  natives  of  Persia,  Armenia,  &c, — it  is 
riccessaiy  for  us  to  consult  the  operations  of  cli- 
mate also,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  attend- 
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ciiTuinstaiiccs,  I  have  lonio  lo  the  following 
■liisioii  : — In  localities  soiitli  ot'  New  York,  the 
season  is  preferable  for  transplanting  all  Irtcs 
orth  of  New  York,  the  full  is  preferable  only 
he  apple,  pear,  plum,  cl.erry,  quince,  and  all 
trees  of  northern  latitudes ;  whereas  the 
is  to  be  preferred  for  the  peach,  apricot, 
arine,  and  almond,  which,  for  the  reasons  be- 
stated,  might,  during  severe  winters,  suffer 
the  intensity  of  the  frosts.  Still  I  do  not 
n  to  assert,  that  trees  of  these  kinds  are  cer- 
to  be  injured  by  the  winter,  as  in  very  many 
us  they  are  not  in  the  least  affected,  but  they 
xposcd  to  vicissitudes  which  may  or  may  not 
Many  gentlemen,  however,  of  excellent 
meiit,  make  their  plantations  in  the  fall  even 
c  more  delicate  fruit  trees,  which  only  serves 
ove,  that  even  in  the  most  intelligent  minds  a 
sity  of  opinion  exists. 

Very  respectfullv. 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 
lode  Island,  Oct.  5,  1830. 
S.  Capt.  Jacob  Smith,  of  this  place,  has  this 
ent  called  in  and  presented  me  with  an 
ge  quince  weighing  17  ozs. — it  is  the  largest 
e  ever  seen,  and  is  ratherinore  plainly  groov- 
)m  the  head  to  the  base  than  is  usually  the 
He  accompanied  it  by  a  splendid  cluster  of 
''hite  Muscadine  grape,  of  which  he  has  a 
crop  ;  the  mildew,  fogs,  and  humid  atnios- 
of  this  Island  yielding  readily  to  the  all 
rful  influence  of  sulphur  and  lime. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PLUM. 
AS  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

AR  Sir — I  have   remarked  that  erroneous 
esions    apjiear   to   exist    in    regard   to  the 
ter  of  this  tree,  among  persons  not  tonver- 
ivith  the  subject. — Many  jieople  residing  in 
older  latitudes,  suppose   that   it   is   equally 
te  with  the  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine, 
cause  their  climate  is  unsuitable  for  these, 
ikewise  reject  the  culture  of  the  Plum  ;  but 
ct  is  the   latter   not  only   possesses  a  much 
hardy  character,  but  is  often  found  to  pro- 
ruit  most  abundantly  in   latitudes   too   far 
for  the  Peach  to   be  cultivated  successfully, 
vicinity  of  Albany,  and  in  the   most  west- 
d  northern  sections   of  the  State   of  New 
the  Plum  trees  produce  abundantly,  and  in 
ighborhood  of  Montreal,  and  other  parts  of 
r  Canada   their  crops  are  also   very  great. — 
^Islands  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Montreal, 
myself  rambled  through    groves  of  Plum 
the  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  and  loaded 
ed  and    yellow   fruit. — It  is  doubtless   true 
)rae  varieties   are  more  tender  than  others, 
lat  a  judicious   selection  should  be  made ; 
conceive  the  number  is  very  limited  of  such 
es  as  will  not  support  the  winter  of  the  cold- 
itudes   of   our   country,  and    those   which 
riginated  among  us  may  certainly  be  select- 
h  little  doubt  of  success.     In  no  case  how- 
hen  removed  to  a  cold  climate,  should  the 
e  budded  on  the  i)each   stock,  as  the    root 
then   perish,    although  the    jdum    growth 
otherwise  have   succeeded.     And    indeed 
cks  invariably   to  be  preferred  are  such  as 
i  the  most  hardy   character,  and  perhaps 
5  more  suitable  than  the  ytllmo  variety  of 
'runus  americana.     In  England  the  Muscle 
d    8  Pear  Plum  are  principally  used  for  stocks, 
nee,  the  St  Julien  is  preferred  for  that  pur- 
a   but  although  I  have  them  all  under  culture, 


I  prefer  the  one  first  referred  to.  There  is  another 
|;oini  to  be  considered  in  forming  plantations  of 
plu  m  trees,  and  which  forms  with  some  jjcrsons  a 
great  objection  to  their  culture.  This  is,  their 
being  subject  to  injury  from  an  insect  that  stings 
the  branches  and  causes  large  i)rotuberances  to 
(orm  on  them,  which  if  not  removed,  produce  a 
canker  that  in  time  destroys  the  tree.  This  ob- 
jection may  however  be  readily  remedied  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  kinds,  for  there  is  a  consider- 
ble  number  of  varieties,  which  are  very  little  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  and  some  which 
are  not  at  all  so.  Among  those  least  subject  to 
be  attacked,  may  be  enumerated  the  Yellow  and 
Red  Chickasaw,  American  Cherry,  American  Red 
and  Yellow,  Yellow  Egg,  Washington,  Huling's 
Superb,  Tondinson's  Charlotte,  Imperial  Violet, 
White  gage.  Smith's  Orlean,  Italian  Prune,  Elfrey, 
Violet  Empress,  Miller's  Spanish,  Lewistown  egg, 
Coe's  golden  drop,  the  large  Red,  Violet,  and 
White  Dame  Aubert,  Imperial  Milan,  Imperial 
Ottoman,  and  a  number  of  others.  But  even 
when  trees  are  stung  by  these  insects,  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  at  an  early  stage,  and  every  branch 
carefully  cut  oifin  February  or  March  below  where 
any  appearance  of  the  canker  extends,  and  these 
brancho,  in  which  at  that  period  the  eggs  of  the 
insects  sare  deposited,  are  immediately  burned, 
such  attention  will  in  a  short  period,  totally  eradi- 
cate them. 

Very  respectfully. 

WM  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Linniean  Botanic  Garden,  ) 
Oct.  7, 1830.  i 

TkESPASSERS  IN  ORCHARDS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Statute  1818, 
Chap.  3d,  for  the  prevention  of  trespasses  in  Orch- 
ards, and  Gardens,  SfC. 

Sec.  1.  If  any  person  enter  upon  any  grass- 
land, orchard,  or  garden,  without  permission,  ivith 
inUnt  to  cut,  destroy,  take,  or  carry  away,  any 
grass,  hay,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  with  intent  to  in- 
jure or  defraud  the  owner:  such  person  shall,  on 
conviction,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit 
and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  a  sum  not  less  than 
two,  nor  n)ore  than  ten  dollars  ;  and  be  also  liable 
in  damages  to  the  party  injured. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  jierson,  having  entered  as  afore- 
said, shall  take,  without  ])ermission,  and  with  in- 
tent to  injure  and  defraud  the  owner,  any  grass, 
hay,  fruit,  vegetable,  or  shrub,  cultivated  lor  orna- 
ment or  use  ;  such  person  shall,  en  conviction,  by 
indictment  or  information  before  any  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  each  offence, 
and  he  farther  liable  to  the  party  injured,  in  dam- 
ages, equal  to  three  times  the  value  of  tlie  grass, 
hay,  fruit,  vegetable,  or  shrub  carried  away. 

Sec,  3.  If  any  person,  having  entered,  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  without  permission  of  the  owner, 
and  with  intent  to  injure  him,  break,  bruise,  cut, 
mutilate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  fruit-tree,  tree  for 
ornament  or  shade,  or  shrub  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment or  use,  such  person,  on  conviction  as  in  sec. 
2.  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  ten, 
nor  more  then  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  shall  conmiit  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  trespasses  on  the  Lord's  day,  or 
in  the  night  time  (that  is  betsveen  snnsetting  and 
sunrising)  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  above 
penalties.  And  all  prosecutions  for  breaches  of 
this  act,  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year 
from  the  lime  the  offence  shall   be  committed,  or 


the  penalties  shall    have   accrued,  and   not  after- 
wards. 


LARGE  FRUIT. 

Mr  Editor — The  papers  mention  that  six  ap- 
ples of  the  Pomroyal  species,  gathered  from  a  tree 
of  Col.  J.  Goodman  of  Springfield,  averaged  more 
than  a  pound  each,  and  one  of  tliem  weighed 
nineteen  oimces.  I  now  send  for  your  inspection 
five  apples  from  my  orchard,  known  as  the  Quince 
apple,  which,  when  taken  from  the  tree,  weighed 
togethcr_/ftic  pounds  and  three  ounces  ;  the  largest 
weiglia  one  pound  and  five  ounces;  and  measures 
one  foot  and  two  and  an  half  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  fruit  for  cooking  es|)ecially,  is  as  fine 
as  the  apples  are  large.  The  tree  is  a  good  bear- 
er. I  will,  with  pleasure,  give  scions,  in  the 
proper  season,  to  such  gentlemen  as  may  desire 
them.  L.  LINCOLN. 

Sept.  27,  1830.  J\Ias.i.  Spy. 


BOSTON,    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER   15,    1830. 


MIDDLESEX  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  'Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen,^  held 
their  annual  exhibition  at  Concord,  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst.  The  assemblage  of  spectators  was 
numerous  .nnd  respectable,  and  the  different 
branches  of  the  displays  and  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  aj)propriate  and  well  conducted. 

The  Ploughing  Match  was  well  contested,  and 
indicated  much  dexterity  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  art  of  husbandry.  Five  double  teams 
and  nine  single  teams  were  entered.  Of  the 
double  teams,  Ahiel  H.  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  ob 
tained  the  first  premium  ;  Samuel  Hoar,  2d  of 
Lincoln,  the  2d  do  ;  Maj.  Ephraira  Flint,  of  do, 
the  third.  Of  the  single  teams,  Silas  Conant,  of 
Concord,  obtained  the  first  premium  ;  Nathan 
Brooks  of  Acton,  the  second,  and  James  B.  Brown, 
the  third. 

Seventeen  yokes  of  cattle  contested  in  the  trial 
of  strength.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Prescot  Barrett,  of  ^Vestford  ;  second  to  Isaac 
Brooks,  of  Lincoln;  third  to  Edward  Wetberhee, 
of  Acton ;  and  fourth  to  Silas  Conant,  of  Coii- 
cord. 

The  premiums  on  farms  were  awarded  to  Abner 
Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  first  premium  ;  Dea. 
Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Concord,  second  do ;  Francis 
Richardson,  of  Billerica,  3d  do. 

An  able  and  very  useful  Address  was  delivered 
by  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.  of  Charlestown  and  Le.\- 
ington.  This  was  plain,  jiractical,  and  replete 
with  useftd  information  relative  to  some  of  the 
most  important  topics  of  agriculture.  It  gave 
directions  for  subduing  and  cultivatincr  peat  and 
boggy  lands  ;  stated  the  kinds  of  crops,  which 
theory  and  practice  concurred  in  proving  to  be 
best  adapted  to  such  soils  ;  shewed  that  the 
plough,  although  the  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable implement  in  agriculture,  may,  by  its  in- 
judicious use,  deteriorate,  instead  of  improving  the 
soil.  The  address,  was  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, and,  what  added  to  its  value,  mostly  found- 
ed on  actual  experiments,  made  under  the  super- 
intendence, or  within  the  observation  of  the  Ora- 
tor. A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  Mr  Phin- 
ney, and  a  coj)y  of  his  Address  was  requested  for 
the  press,  which  request,  we  are  hapj)y  to  learn, 
will  be  complied  with. 

After  the  Address,  the  Society  again  formed  in 
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procession,  escorted  by  the  Brigade  Baud,  marched 
to  Sheplierd's  Coffee  House,  where  an  excellent 
dinner  was  jjarlaken  of  by  more  than  200  persons. 
A  number  of  regular  and  eccentric  toasts  exhili- 
rated  the  mind,  while  the  body  was  feasted,  and 
excellent  music  served  to  complete  the  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Song,  given  on  the  last  page  of  this  day's 
paper,  written  expressly  for  the  occasion,  was 
sung  with  marked  approbation,  by  Mr  J.  W. 
Newell,  of  Charlestovvn. 


Berkshire  Cattle  Show. — The  twentieth  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society 
was  holden  on  the  6th  and  7th  inst.  An  address 
was  deliveied  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.  of 
Stockbridge. 

Remarkable  Calf. — William  Furuess,  Esq.  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  owns  a  Heifer  Calf  which 
was  calved  17th  of  March  last,  and  weighed  on 
the  20th  of  September,  465  lbs.  Its  Sire,  we  under- 
stand, belongs  to  Nathan  Adams,  Esq.  of  the  same 
place. 

VERMONT  PRODUCTIONS. 

Mr  Rdssell — From  the  twelve  seeds  you  gave 
me,  of  what  is  called  the  Valparaiso  squash,  I 
succeeded  in  raising  nine  plants,  (the  bugs  having 
destroyed  the  other  three,)  which  have  produced 
a  large  quantity  of  squashes — some  of  the  bran- 
ches run  to  a  very  great  length.  I  procured  a  car- 
penter to  measure  one  of  the  Vines — the  greatest 
extremity  from  east  to  west  92  feet :  the  whole 
branches  from  one  plant  348  feet.  We  have  cook- 
ed one  of  these  squashes,  which  1  think  superior 
to  any  I  have  ever  raised.  The  shell  or  rind  is 
very  hard,  and  when  boiled,  the  inside  is  scraped 
from  the  shell  with  very  little  trouble. 

I  have  also  a  Pumpkin  Vine  ;  the  produce  of  the 
pumpkins  from  a  single  vine  when  weighed  was 
3921bs. 

If  you  wish,  I  will  send  you  one  of  the  squashes 
which  weighs  46  lbs. 

Yours,  truly,     WIGHT  CHAPMAN. 

Middlebury,  Vt.  Oct,  4,  1830. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  October  9,  1830. 
FRUITS. 

The  display  of  fruits,  today,  was  unusually 
great.  Om-  Horticultural  friends,  on  this,  as  well 
as  upon  former  occasions,  have  manifested  a  zeal 
for  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  their  best 
varieties,  which  is  highly  commendable  in  them 
and  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  good  fruits.  To 
those  gentlemen  living  at  a  distance,  particularly 
Col.  Gibbs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr  Stephen  H. 
Smith,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Mr  E.  Edwards, 
of  Springfield,  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  in 
forwarding  fine  specimens  of  fruits,  the  Committee 
fee;l  greatly  obliged. 

Pears. — From  Mr  Toohey,  no  name.  Napoleon 
and  Passe  Colmar,  from  Mr  S.  Downer.  Very 
large  and  fine  St  Michaels,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing 9  oz.,  from  Mr  E.  Edwards,  of  Springfield. 
A  splendid  specimen  of  St  Michaels,  for  exhibition, 
from  Dr  Shurtleff,  of  Boston.  Seckel  Pears,  from 
Mr  Paine.  Capsheaf,  (supposed  to  be  the  Doyenn^ 
Gris)  Wilkinson,  and  a  very  superior  Seedling 
Pear,  from  Mr  Stephen  H.  Smith,  of  Providence, 
R.  I. :  of  the  latter  variety,  the  committee  would 
be  pleased  to  know  more  of  its  origin  and  history, 
from  Mr  Smith. 


Peaches. — Congress  Clingstone  and  Washington 
Free  Stone  Peaches,  from  Mr  R.  Manning,  of  Sa- 
lem. Fine  Seedling  Peaches,  from  Mr  Davenport, 
of  Milton.  Handsome  Heath  Clingstones,  from 
Mr  E.  M.  Richards,  of  Dedham.  12  very  large 
and  handsome  Clingstone  peaches,  the  three  larg- 
est weighing  1.^  lb.  and  measuriug  from  10  to  lOi 
inches  each  in  circumference,  from  Mr  E.  Edwards, 
of  Springfield. 

Grapes. — Fine  specimens  of  Black  Cluster, 
Black  Hamburg,  and  Sweet  Water,  from  Mr  A. 
T.  Penniman,  of  Boston.  Very  large  Catawba, 
(the  vine  having  been  girdled)  and  Schuylkill  Mus- 
cadel,  from  E.  Phinney.  Very  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Black  Hambmg,  Barcelona,  Oval  Malaga, 
Catawba,  Schuylkill  Muscadel,  Isabella,  White 
JIuscat,  Red  Chasselas,  and  some  other  varieties, 
1  names  not  known,  all  of  out  door  growth,  froii; 
Mr  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  of  Dorchester.  Part  of  a  cluster 
of  large  purple  grapes,  imported  from  Gibraltar, 
weighing,  it  was  stated,  when  the  cluster  was  en- 
tire, and  when  taken  from  the  vine,  1 1  pounds,  by 
Capt.  Uraun,  of  Dorchester.  Chasselas  grapes, 
raised  in  open  ground,  from  Mr  Cheever  Newhall, 
of  Dorrhester.  A  basket  of  Grapes,  of  very  fine 
flavor,  names  not  known  to  the  committee,  from 
Col.  Gibbs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fine  Esperion, 
Black  and  White  Corinth,  Black  Cape,  Black 
Hamburg,  and  a  foreign  Grape,  (vines  from  M. 
Loubat)  all  out  door  culture,  from  Mr  D.  Hagger- 
stou,  of  the  Charlestown  Vineyard.  Also,  two 
very  beautiful  boxes  of  Pine  Strawberries,  from 
Mr  Haggerston. 

Apples. — A  beautiful  apple,  name  unknown, 
from  Mr  Pickering  Dodge,  .Tr,  of  Salem.  A  Spice 
Apple,  weighing  18  oz. — circumference  14  inches, 
from  Mr  Watts  Turner,  of  Medford.  President 
apples,  from  R.  Manning,  Salem.  Porame  D'Api, 
or  Lady  Apple,  and  two  fine  apples  name  un 
known,  from  Mr  Thos.  Whitmarsh.  Governors 
Apples,  from  Benj.  Weld,  of  Ro.xbury. 

Specimens  of  55  varieties  of  apples,  were  ex- 
hibited by  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury.  These 
were  all  from  the  grounds  of  Mr  Prince,  were  all 
of  excellent  quality,  and  bear  honorable  testimony 
to  his  enterprise  and  horticultural  skill,  in  the  se- 
lection and  propagation  of  the  choicest  fruits. 
The  names  are  contained  in  a  subjoined  letter  from 
Mr  Prince  to  the  Committee. 
Per  Order, 

E.  PHINNEY,   Chairman. 

JAMiICi   PLilKS,  Oct.  8,  1830. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Fruits — 

Gentlemen — I  send  you  a  sample  of  fiflyfive  sorts 
of  Apples,  the  produce  of  my  own  farm.  Many 
kinds,  (nearly  twenty)  have  already  passed  by,  this 
season,  and  I  have  also  many  sorts  not  yet  in  bear- 
ing. I  trust  they  will  give  satisfaction. 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

John  Prince. 

Pomme  D'Api,  or  Lady  apple;  Newtown  Pippin  ; 
Ribstone  Pippin ;  Bellflower,  from  a  graft  of  May, 
18.30;  Old  Pearmain — produced  full  crops  ;  Baldwin; 
R.  I.  Greening  ;  Ro.xbury  Russet ;  Buckman's  Pear- 
main;  Seaver's  Sweeting,  (uncertain) ;  Esopus  Spit- 
zenberg ;  Golden  Pippin  ;  Sweeting,  from  Hamburgh; 
Violet,  from  France  ;  Royal ;  Blue  Pearmain  ;  Doc- 
tor, or  Dewitt  (says  W.  R.  Prince) ;  Red  flesh ;  Car- 
ter— English ;  Pomme  Neige,  or  Snow  ;  Calville 
rouge  and  Calville  blanc,  from  France  ;  Nonpared, 
from  France  ;  Old  French  Dwarf,  very  prolific  ;  Sea- 
verns,  very  fine — good  till  April ;  another,  much 
resembles  the  last ;  St  Crispin,  natural  in  Weston  ; 
Marigold ;  Flat  Pippin,  from  Maryland — superior  ; 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  ;  Gardner's  Sweeting ;  Cat- 


head, or  York  Russet ;  Swaar— celebrated  in  Phi 
delphia  ;  Golden  Russet ;  Fenouillet,  from  Fram 
Ducassade,  from  do  ;  Wareham  Russet — Englar 
Garden,  from  Salem  ;  Spice  Pippin;  Chataignier,  fr 
France ;  Court  pendu  gris,  from  do  ;  Reinette 
Canada,  from  do  ;  Fall  Greening  ;  Pippin,  fm  Fran 
Imperial  Table  Apple  from  Holland ;  Marean' 
French  Russet — and  eight  varieties  of  Engli 
French  and  American  Apples,  to  which  the  tall 
are  lost. 

Among  the  fruits  exhibited  last  week,  was  1 
following,  a  description  of  which  was  accidenta 
omitted.  The  Colmar  Souvrain,  one  ot  V 
Mens'  new  Seedlings,  was  brought  to  t 
Hall  by  Wm.  R.  Prince,  25th  Sept.,  then  not 
eating,  but  since  ripened  ;  has  been  tasted  a 
proves  an  excellent  pear.  In  size,  it  will  compi 
with  the  Brown  Beurre,  not  so  round  and  full,  I 
tapering  more  towards  the  stem  and  eye — col 
yellowish  russet ;  the  eye  and  stem  set  in  a  sin 
cavity  ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  and  fine  flavore 
not  quite  so  high  flavored  as  a  superior  Bro' 
Beurr6.  It  may  be  considered  a  good  acquisitj 
to  our  list  of  Fruits. 


From  the  Centinel. 

Bees. — The  attention  of  the  public  h  as  been 
late  often  called  to  the  culture  of  Bees.  My  O' 
experience  and  what  I  believe  to  be  Jmi)ort 
improvements  in  tiieir  management  and  in  ; 
construction  of  their  hives,  have  been  such  as 
enable  me  to  make  statements  which  have  gall 
some  regard  from  intelligent  keepers  of  apiar 
which  may  deserve  still  more  than  they  have 
ceived.  I  have  practised  the  making  of  liive« 
inches  square  by  7  deep  ;  the  top  perforated  | 
three  round  holes  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  | 
to  be  placed  over  each  other  in  order  to  ren*  | 
the  top  hive  without  disturbiug  or  distroying'  I 
bees.  ' 

The  present  year  I  had  swanns  from  six  Iiii 
Onecamc  out  on  the  5th  of  June  ;  I  put  it  intoab  , 
over  which  I  placed  another ;  and  at  the  si  t 
time  put  an  empty  hive  upon  that  from  which  i  ' 
swarm  had  issued.  On  the  31st  of  July  I  te  ' 
off  my  top  hives  :  that  from  the  before  mentioi  j 
swarm  containe<l  thirtyone  pounds  of  good  lioD  t 
and  that  which  had  been  put  upon  the  old  b  I 
twevtytwo  pounds;  making  ffli/three  pounds 
pure  honey,  and  my  si,x  hives  yielded  one  huni  }, 
and  eightynine  pounds.  I 

I  added  an  empty  hive  to  each,  leaving  a  80 
cient  quantity  of  honey  in  them  severally  for  i 
winter,  and  still,  without  impairing  their  wiff 
supply.  When  these  top  hives  are  removed  I 
fall,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  much  bom 
EBENEZER  WITHINGTON. 

Dorchester,  August  14,  1830. 

■ J 

Grape  Vines. — Efforts  have    been  inade  ar' 
fcrent  times  in  this  vicinity,  to  introduce  the  ( 
vation  of  the  vine  :  nearly,  if  not  all,  have  faiit 
have  been  only  partially    successful.     Two 
ago,  Mr  Loubat,  a  gentleman    from  the  sol 
France,  commenced  the  undertaking  on  a  ; 
more    extensive    plan   than    had   heretofore  I'  - 
done.     For  that  purpose  he  purchased  a  farni  , 
Long-Island,   fronting    on   the  harbor,  and  «!'  ^j, 
five  miles  from  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  laid  do' 1. 
upwards   of  sixty  thousand  vines,  in  a  vinef  ♦• 
of  nearly   fifty   acres.     The    vines   embrae*  ' 
ery  description  known  in  France,   and  were 
imported  from  that  country.     They   were  m'' 
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jl  diiwii  two  years  ago  last  spring.  The  first 
r  tliev  took  root  well,  and  were  not  injured  by 
wentlicr.  In  tlie  spring  following,  they  were 
sseil,  ami  quite  a  luiinber  of  plants  produced 
pes.  The  season  of  trial  was  considered  to  he 
following  winter;  but  the  last  spring  the  roots 
eared  to  be  in  a  healthy  state — they  were 
in  trimmed,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are 
^rance,  and  have  flourished  in  a  most  ln.\uriant 
uier.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  now  in 
essful  bearinir — many  of  them  have  from  ten 
ftecn  bunches  on  one  stock,  ofthe  largest  and 
t  delicious  flavor.  Mr  L.  is  now  sending 
n  to  market,  and  will  begin  to  realize  this  sea- 
being  only  the  third  summer,  some  return  for 
arge  investment  and  great  labor.  Mr  L.  states 
his  vines  have  conic  forward  more  rapidly, 
on  the  third  year  produce  more  fruit,  than  in 
nee.  He  has,  thus  far,  experienced  no  injury 
1  the  inclemency  ofthe  weather,  although  his 
s  have  not  been  protected  in  the  least.  No 
age  or  inconvenience  has  been  experienced 
1  insects,  nor  has  there  been  any  mildew.  Mr 
ays  that  the  experiment  has  exceeded  his 
;  sanguine  expectation,  a;id  has  no  doubt  in 
year  more  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  tables 
le  citizens  with  a  supply  of  all  kinds  known 
'ranee,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Mr  L.  is 
ting  himself  to  extend  his  culture  as  esten 
y  as  possible. — A'.  Y.  D.  Adv. 


'  Pomologiccd  Manual.'' 

Br      WILLIAM     PRINCE. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
qualities  of  the  different  fruits  often 
realize  in  endeavoring  to  make 
their  selections,  is  the  object  of 
this  publication.  A  descriptive  work 
by  which  every  possessor  of  Fruit 
Trees  can  himself  test  their  identi- 
ty, carries  with  it  a  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  Nur- 
sery Establishments,  at  the  same  time  that  it  nullifies  the 
cavillings  of  the  ignorant,  who  often  complain  without 
possessing  sufficient  inteUigence  to  understand  the  respec- 
tive distinctions. 

'  ThePomologic  AL  Manual'  will  comprise  descrip- 
tions in  detail  of  the  various  Garden  Fruits,  viz.  Apples 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Almonds,  Walnuts,  Chesnuts,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Fil- 
berts, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c.  &c. 
The  number  of  varieties  therein  described  will  be  very 
great,  and  will  embrace  all  those  comprised  in  the  new- 
edition  of  Duhamel,  a  work  for  which  the  first  cost  at 
Paris  is  over  $400 ;  and  also,  the  most  important  of  those 
contained  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  and  other  works 
of  the  highest  note, — the  object  being  to  concentrate  at  a 
cheap  rate  all  the  pomological  information  necessary  and 


Kenrick  JVurseries  in  jVtwton,  near  Boston. 

For  sale  at  the  Kenrick  Nurseries  in 
NEWTON,ancxtensivc  assortment  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Raspber- 
ries, Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes,  and  ten  finestvarietiesof  Strawberries,  including 
Wilmot's  Superb,  Genuine  Keen's  Seedling,  do. 

Also  about  200  varieties  of  the  most  ornamental  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  Double  Silver  Fir  and 
Double  Spruce,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  Gum 
Acacia,  Three  Thorned  Acacia,  Butternuts,  Ailanthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  Elms,  Sugar  Maples,  Floweiing  Catal- 
pas,  Weeping  Willows,  Napoleon,  do.  do.  Honeysuckles, 
and  a  superb  variety  of  hardy  Roses,  &c,  &c.  Many  of 
the  above  sorts  of  trees  of  extra  sizes. 

White  Mulberry  Trees  by  the  100  or  1000— for 
plantations. 

Isabella  Grape  Vines,  either  singly  or  by  the  100, 
at  reduced  prices. 

W'ritten  orders  addressed  to  John  or  William  Ken- 
Rick,  Newton,  and  transmitted  by  the  daily  mail,  or 
otherwise,  or  if  more  convenient,  left  at  the  office  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  where  catalogues  may  be  obtained 
gratis,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

But  purchasers  are  invited  when  convenient,  to  call  and 

examine  the  trees,  &c,  for  themselves,  and  make  their 

own  selections. 

requisite  towards  making  a  judicious   selection  from  the        Trees,  &c,  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense 

F/!"./''.'?!?    J^™''^' °,  !'"^'^  kinds  as  are  best  calcula-    for  transportation,  when  ordered;  and  when  particularly 

'        "   '  '      '  desired,  they  will  be  packed  in  matts  with  either  clay  or 

moss  for  sea  or  land  transportation.        eptD        Oct.  8. 


Correspondents — We  regret  the  necessity  of 
ring  till  next  week,the  remarks  of 'A  Cultivator' 
regard  to  the  discussion  respecting  the  Napoleon 
'asse  Colmar  Pears,  and  many  other  articles. 

ratum. — In  our  last  paper,  in  the  1st  article  of  the 
age,  with  the  signature  '  Looker  On,' column  2d, 
d  from  the  bottom,  an  error  occurs,  which  destroys 
mse  ofthe  passage.  The  word  '  evidence'  should 
been  wildings. 

i  signature  of  S.  D.  in  the  last  Horticultural  Report, 
jiccidentally  omitted. 


Grape    Vines. 
e  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  Garden,  the  follow- 
ing Grape  Vines. 
:  Hamburg,  ^ 

Cape,  > 

tei-s,  J  Black 

jendaldt,  5  Fruit. 

ione,  y 

Ila, 

ly  Muscat, 
^ronhnac, 
^hasselas, 
e  Muscat, 
>nstantia, 
■n  Chasselas,  &c, 
iy  leaved,        or 

Oval, 


Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
White  Frontinac, 
White  Corinthian, 
White  Chasselas, 
Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau, 
Bar  Sur  Aube, 
Cioutat, 

Thomery  Vines. 
ise  Vines  are  from  one  to  four  years  old,  with  fine 
and  fit  for  planting  immediately.  The  black  Ham- 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Corinthian,  were 
to  the  subscriber  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Kew 
;ns,  and  are  known  to  be  genuine,  the  original  plants 
g  all  borne  fruit  for  many  years.  The  fine  Black 
)urgs  from  Mr  Breed's  Vinery,  which  were  so  much 
ed  at  the  Horticultural  dinner  this  season,  were 
from  the  subscriber's  vines.  Orders  left  at  the 
m  or  with  the  subscriber,  will  meet  due  attention. 
5  may  be  seen  at  the  Garden. 

SAMUEL  G.  PERKINS. 
B.  A  few  Pear  Trees  of  the  new   species,  both   of 
ountry  and  Europe,  are  also  offered  for  sale  ;  among 
I  are  the  Anguoleme,  the   SieuUe,  and   the  Colmar 
ain.  Oct.  15. 


ted  to  suit  the  wishes  and  purposes   of  cultivators. 

This  work  will  be  published  in  two  parts  of  about  200 
octavo  pages,  each  part  of  which  will  be  complete  in  it- 
self,  and  persons  can  subscribe  for  one  or  both  as  they  think 
proper.  The  terms  will  be  $1  for  each  part,  which  can 
be  remitted  in  advance.  The  first  part  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  October. 

Also  was  recently  published,  A  Short  Treatise  on  Hor- 
ticulture, by  Wm.  Prince,  price  75  cts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  by  Wm.  Robert  Prince,  350 
pages,  octavo,  price  111,50. 

The  most  convenient  and  least  expensive  mode  by  which 
persons  in  the  interior  can  receive  these  works,  is  by  as- 
certaining from  their  local  bookseller,  the  address  of  the 
house  they  deal  with  in  New  York,  on  transmitting  which 
to  the  author,  the  books  desired  can  be  deposited  with 
them  to  be  forwarded. 

WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 

Mr  J.  B.  Russell  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  Po- 
mological Manual,  and  has  the  other  works  now  for  sale. 

October  15. 


Executor^s  Sate  at  Auction. 
e  premises,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  the  22d  inst. — 
'arm  of  30  acres  on  the  Craigie  road,  less  than  three 
from  Boston,  with  a  good  two  story  house  and  farm 
m.  A  thriving  young  apple  orchard  and  other  fruit 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  Wm.  E. 
J,  No.  5,  Court-street,  Boston.        2w         Oct.  8, 


Splendid  Bulbous  Roots. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Seed  Store, 
No.  52  North  Market-street,  direct  from  Van  Eeden  St 
Co.  Harlem,  Holland,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 

HYACINTHS  -(double  and  single)  dark  blue,  por- 
celain blue,  red  and  rosy  colored.pure  white  with  yellow 
eye,  white  with  rosy  eye,  and  yellow  with  various  eyes  ; 
from  12  cts.  to  $1  00  each. 

TULIPS — splendid  variegated,  red,  yellow  and  mixed, 
12  cts,  each  $1  00  per  dozen,  (our  importation  of  fine' 
tulips  is  very  large,  and  we  are  enabled  to  put  some  sorts 
as  low  as  $5  per  100— an  object  to  those  who  wish  to 
form  a  superb  tulip  bed.) 

CROWN  IMPERIALS— assorted,  of  the  most  splendid 
colours,  and  showy  flowers,  large  roots,  25  to  38  cts, 
each. 

JONQUILLES— sweet  scented,  finest  roots  12  cts. 
each. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS-fragrant,  white  with 
citron  cups,  and  yellow  with  double  white  cups,  extaa 
sized  roots,  25  cts.  each. 

DOUBLE  NARCISSUS-fragrant,  of  all  colours,  12 
cts.  each — per  dozen.  $1,00 

SPRING  CROCUS— of  all  colours,  6  eta  each— 50 
ots.  per  dozen. 

The  above  roots  are  from  the  same  house  from  whidi 
we  received  our  supply  last  season,  and  which  gave  such 
universal  satisfaction;  some  of  the  double  Hyacinths 
having  produced  bells  1  inch  and  8-lOths'in  diameter. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  above  roots 
AK  not  purchased  at  auction,  and  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  size,  and  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  tint  of  their 
flowers. 

Also,  a  further  supply  of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprtsfng 
Large   White   fragrant  Lilies,  12  cts.  each,  1  dollar  per 
dozen,  Tiger  (spotted)  Lilies,  same  price,  Martagon  or 
Turk's  Caps  Lihes,  same  price, 
Oct,  15. 


Grape  Vines. 
The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  gai-den  in  Dorchester 
the  choicest  variety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  off'ered  for  sale' 
in  this  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  fruit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  part  of  the  variety. 


Black  Hamburg 

Black  Capo, 

White  Muscadine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

Gore's,  (a  beautiful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline, 


Napoleon, 
White  Chasselas, 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Red  Chasselas, 
Black  Constantia, 
Bland, 
Feriol. 

8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  from  Xeres  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Isabellas. 
1400  one     "     "  " 

200  Catawba,  or  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
Bland  grape  wiU  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground. 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subscriber,  or  person- 
al application  at  his  office.  No.  7^  Congress-street,  for  any 
number  of  Vines  from  one  to  one  hundred  or  more,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Application  may  also  be 
made  to  Patrick  Kennedy,  at  the  garden. 
Boston,  Sept.  27, 1830.     5t    ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr 


Pomace  Shovels. 

For  sale  at  Uie   Agricultural   Warehouse,  52,  North 

Market-street,    a    few    very   superior   pomace  shovels. 

Also  a  few  of  Willis'  improved  Apple  and  Quince  pearine 

Machines.  ° 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Oct.  II. 

[Keported  for  tlie  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.] 
At  Market  this  day  2265  Cattle,  probably  from  1800  to 
1900  for  beef:  5C83  Sheep,  and  1422  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— Fmm  $3  to  4,50,  about  25  a  30 
cattle  brought  4,-50.  We  noticed  one  pair  taken  at  4  67  • 
we  also  noticed  four  beautiful  catfle  fed  by  Samuel  S  w'eet- 
ser,  Esq.  Athol,  and  driven  to  market  by  him,  taken  at 
5,.50;  ona  pair  purchased  by  Mr  A.  Ward,  of  Newton 
the  best  pieces  of  which  are  engaged  to  Messrs,  Saro-eant 
and  Murdock,  for  the  table  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
on  '  Cattle  Fair  Day  :'  the  other  pair  was  purchased  by 
Mr  C.  Bracket,  and  will  probably  be  displayed  upon  his 
stall  in  Merchants  Hall  Market. 

BarrelUns; 'Cattle. —Mess  3,50  a  3,67,  No.  1,  3  a  3,25 

Sheep.— Sa]es  quick,  from  .$1,50  a  2,42.     We  noticed 

lots  taken  at  $1,50,  l,82i,  1,75,  1,88,  2,  2,12i,  2,25  and 

2,42.  .     ,    .     .     2.    ,     ,auu 

Stmne.— Brisk  sales — we  noticed  one  lot  of  100  weigh- 
ing each  250,  taken  at  4c ;  one  entire  lot  of  75,  part  old 
and  part  Shoats,  taken  at  3  jc ;  one  lot  100  selected  Shoats, 
Barrows,  at  4i  c. ;  Sows  at  4  c.  ;  one  lot  of  60  Sows  and 
Barrows,  atSJ  ;  retail  price  44  for  Barrows,  4  for  Sows. 
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THE  CONCORD  CATTLE  SHOW. 

A      SONG 
Written  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  sung  by  Mr 
J.  W.  Newell,  of  Charlestown,  at  the  entertainment  at  tbe 
Concord,  [Mass.]  Agricultural  Exhibition,  &c,  on  the  8th  insl. 

Since  Time  in  the  Primer  first  sharpened  his  scythe. 
And  the  sands  in  his  glass  were  boginning  to  flow. 

There  never  was  spectacle  bonny  and  blithe. 

Which  came  fairly  up  to  our  Grand  Cattle  Show. 
Berry  down,  down  down,  dcrry  down. 

Here's  Bulls,  Hogs,  and  Horses,  and  Sheep  not  a  few, 

Respectable  animals,  worthy  a  prize, 
Like  good  go-to-meeting  folks,  each  in  his  pew. 

All  sober  as  deacons— if  not  quite  so  wise. 

Master  Pig  is  the  Chorister,  just  twist  his  tail. 
And  he'll  give  you  altissimo  trills  in  hi^h  style, 

The  fine  diatonics  which  ran  through  the  scale 
Of  his  exquisite  gamut  will  ring  for  a  mile. 

Our  Roots  have  run  down  to  gravity's  centre. 

Some  went  on  to  China,  and  thieves  pulled  them  thro' — 

But  that's  a  tough  story,  and  I  should'nt  venture. 
In  a  high  court  of  Justice  to  swear  it  is  true. 

And  here  we  have  oxen,  stout  animals,  which 

Might  well  go  to  Congress,  representing  their  race. 

Round  gravity's  centre  just  give  them  a  hitch, 
And  I  guess  they  would  twitch  the  whole  world  out  of 
place. 

The  match  of  our  Ploughmen  was  ne'er  matched  before, 
Save  when  a  lorn  lover  is  matched  to  his  Fair; 

They  turned  the  earth  over  as  flat  as  this  floor. 
Such  chaps  the  great  globe,  hke  an  apple  can  pare. 

In  troth,  all  the  world's  nothing  more  tlian  a  show 
Of  animals,  shut  up,  or  running  at  large, 

You  meet  with  queer  creatures  wherever  you  go, 
And  pity  their  keepers,  who  have  them  in  charge. 

A  calf  sent  to  College  comes  out  a  great  bore. 

An  odd  metamorphosis  that,  it  is  true. 
But  one  which  has  taken  place  over  and  o'er ; — 

Now  I  do  not  mean  you,  Sir,  nor  you.  Sir,  nor  you. 

I  hate  personalities,  therefore  won't  say, 

How  a  jackass  conducts  when  made  just  ass  of  Peace, 
Such  animals  now  and  then  come  in  my  way. 

But  I  never  shear  hogs  for  the  sake  of  their  tleece. 

A  vile  pettifogger,  all  quibble  and  jaw, 

Is  99,000  limes  worse  than  a  brute, 
In  a  sunbeam  he'll  pick  an  indictable  flaw. 

And  i  gainst  his  own  shadow  show  cause  for  a  suit. 

Here's  health  to  our  Orator,  one  who  can  boast 
That  he  practises  well  what  he  preaches  about ; 

But  gentlemen  please  not  to  butter  my  toast. 

For  we  like  him  so  well  we  can  take  him  without. 

Here's  'Middlesex  Husbandmen,'  doing  more  good 

Than  all  the  political  clubs  ever  known, 
Unless  a  man's  head  is  the  essence  of  wood, 

He  ranks  them  above  any  king  on  his  throne. 

Derry  down,  down  down,  derry  down. 


CANNIBALISM. 


Captain  Cook  having  one  day  gone  ashore  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  accompanied  by  Mi- 
Banks,  Dr  Solander,  Tupia,  and  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  ship,  they  found  a  family  of  the 
natives  employed  in  dressing  some  provisions. 
'  The  body  of  a  dog,'  says  Cook,  '  was  at  this  time 
buried  in  their  oven,  and  many  provision  baskets 
stood  near  it.  Having  cast  our  eyes  carelessly 
into  one  of  these  as  we  passed  it,  we  saw  two 
bones  pretty  cleanly  picked,  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  bones  of  a  dog,  and  which,  upon  a  near- 
er examination,  we  discovered  to  be  those  of  a 
human  body.  At  this  sight  we  were  struck  with 
horror,  though  it  was  only  a  confirmation  of  what 
we  had  heard  many  times  since  we  arrived  upon 


this  coast.  As  we  could  have  no  doubt  but  the 
bones  were  human,  neither  could  we  have  any 
doubt  that  the  flesh  which  covered  them  had  been 
eaten.  They  were  found  in  a  provision-basket  ; 
the  flesh  that  remained  ajipeared  manifestly  to 
have  been  dressed  by  fire,  and  in  the  gristles  at 
the  end  were  the  marks  of  the  teeth  which  had 
gnawed  them.  To  put  an  end,  however,  to  con- 
jecture founded  upon  circumstances  and  appear- 
ances, we  directed  Tupia  to  ask  what  bones  they 
were  ;  and  the  Indians,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, answered  the  bones  of  a  man.  They  were 
then  asked  what  was  become  of  the  flesh,  and 
they  i-eplied  that  they  had  eaten  it ;  but,  said 
Tupia,  why  did  you  not  eat  the  body  of  the  wo- 
man which  we  saw  floating  upon  the  water  .- 
The  woman,  said  they,  died  of  disease;  besides, 
she  was  our  relation,  and  we  eat  only  the  bodies 
of  our  enemies  who  are  killed  in  battle.  Upon 
inquiry  who  the  man  was  whose  bones  we  had 
found,  they  told  us  that,  about  five  days  before,  a 
boat  belonging  to  their  enemies  came  into  the 
bay,  with  many  persons  on  board,  and  that  this 
man  was  one  of  seven  whom  they  had  killed. 
Though  stronger  evidence  of  this  horrid  practice 
prevailing  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  will 
scarcely  be  required,  we  have  still  stronger  to 
give.  One  of  us  asked  if  they  had  any  human 
bones  with  the  flesh  remaining  upon  them ;  anil 
u[)im  their  answering  us,  that  all  had  been  eaten, 
we  afi'ected  to  disbelieve  that  the  bones  were  hu- 
man, and  said  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  dog  ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  Indians,  with  some  eager- 
ness, took  hold  of  hisown  fore-arm, and  thrusting  it 
towards  us,  said  that  the  bone  which  flir  Banks 
held  in  his  hand  had  belonged  to  that  part  of  a 
human  body  ;  at  the  same  tiinc,  to  convince  lis 
that  the  flesh  liad  been  eaten,  he  took  holdiof  his 
own  arm  with  his  teeth,  and  made  show  of  eating. 
He  also  bit  and  gnawed  the  bone  which  Mr  Banks 
httd  taken,  drawing  it  through  his  mouth,  and 
showing  by  signs  that  it  had  afforded  a  delicious 
re()ast.'  Some  others  of  them,  in  a  conversation 
with  Tupia  next  day,  confirmed  all  this  in  the 
fullest  manner  ;  and  they  were  afterwards  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  human  bones,  tho  flesh  of  which 
they  had  eaten,  and  offering  them  to  the  English 
for  sale. 

'\  'len  Cook  was  at  the  same  place  in  Novem- 
ber, 1773,  in  the  course  of  his  second  voyage,  he 
obtained  still  stronger  evidence  of  what  he  ex- 
pressly calls  their  '  great  liking  for  this  kind  of 
food' — his  former  account  of  tlieir  indulgence  in 
which  had  been  discredited,  he  tells  ns,  by  many. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  having  gone  one 
afternoon  on  shore,  observed  the  head  and  bowels 
of  a  youth,  who  had  been  lately  killed,  lying  on 
the  beach  ;  and  one  of  them,  having  purchased 
the  head,  brought  it  on  board.  A  piece  of  the 
flesh  having  then  been  broiled  and  given  to  one 
of  the  natives,  he  ate  it  immediately  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  officers  and  most  of  the  men. 
Nothing  is  said  of  any  aversion  he  seemed  to 
feel  to  the  shocking  repast.  Nay,  when,  upon 
Cook's  return  on  board,  (for  he  had  been  at  this 
time  absent  on  shore,)  another  piece  of  the  flesh 
was  broiled  and  brought  to  the  quarter-deck,  that 
he  also  might  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  his  offi- 
cers had  already  seen,  one  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
he  tells  us,  'ate  it  with  surprising  avidity.'  <  This,' 
he  adds, '  had  such  an  effect  on  some  of  our 
people  as  to  make  them  sick.'  This  very  head 
was  afterwards  deposited  in  Mr  Hunter's  Museum, 
where  it  now  is — Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 


ERRATA. 

The  number  of  letters  in  each  copy  of  t 
Chronicle  will  not  vary  much  from  100,0C 
There  are  then,  100,000  places  wheie  errors  tni 
be  committed.  Any  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  li 
hie  to  get  into  either  of  these  places.  The  nui 
her  of  letters  betides  that  which  should  be  set, 
•25  ;  so  that  each  of  the  100,000  jilaces  is  expogi 
to  either  of  25  different  errors,  and  the  who 
number  of  errors  which  must  be  guarded  again 
in  every  paper,  is,  2,500,000  !  Or  rather,  tk  {\\ 
would  be  the  number  if  we  used  but  one  fount 
ty])e.  Bf.t  we  use  four,  which  raises  the  numh 
of  wrong  types,  liable  to  get  into  a  particular  ])lac 
to  103,  and  the  number  of  possible  errors  to  IC 
300,000  !  !  And  this,  without  counting  capital 
point.*,  figures,  &c — so  that  the  chances  again 
perfect  accuracy,  to  be  guarded  against  by  it 
skill  and  care  of  the  printer,  are  more  tlian  10 
300,000  to  one.  From  these  premises  we  iofe 
1.  That  compositors  and  proof-readers  oiigl 
to  he  very  careful  ;  and  2,  That  readers  ought  li 
to  be  surprised,  if  they  find  an  error  now  tu 
then. —  Vermont  Chronicle. 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  \k 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  SO 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  southb 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  cast  by  Fresh  creek,  on  whit 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  aud  grindio 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Biic 
House,  of  4G  feet  by  38,  with  a  wing  of  20  by  16,  all  we 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feet  by  14,  cm 
necting  the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  OS 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  j 
iloiie  for  the  family  ;  tvto  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  fef 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  emploj 
ed  as  a  stable,  the  other  for  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yar 
well  walled  in ;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feetsquan 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pi| 
gery  of  60  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  IS  feet  square  ui 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook fe 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  wall 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  M 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi 
pally  orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  sere 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  aa( 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  hi 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  ban 
dredtons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  m 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  afiiwl' 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundnd' 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  in 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Hum,  Peach  and  Qubn 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  M(jo; 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  i' 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLACa 


Seeds  for  Fall  sowing. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  Ne« 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

A  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  tii 
White  Portugal  Onion,  Prickly  or  Fall  Spinach,  (grow* 
of  1830,)  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Black  Spanish  or  Winter  Ri 
dish— all  warranted  of  the  first  quality.  Sept.  10. 
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marled  as  such.     This  shows  tliat  he  agreed  with    the  oldest  trees  is  35.  or  40  years.     The    cxtrem- 
thoss    from    >yhom  I  rccfeived  the   fruits.     Again, '  ities  of  their  hranches  are  decaying  and  tlie  whole 
Mr  Lowell  was  good    enough    to  give    me  a  graft  '  appearance  of  the  trees  indicates  a  disease   which 
.APOLEON  AND  PASSE  COLMAR  PEARS.   "''*'''  I"'"'' '"^  calls  the  'Mtpoleon;'  it  has  never  |  will  finally  destroy  them  unless  something  can  be 
loMAs  G.  Fesse.vdex,  Esq.  ' ,  ''•""'e  fruit,  but  the  leaves  of  this  tree  differ  essen-  |  done  to  stop  its  progress. 

Sir — I  have  read  the  discussions  between  Mr  '■'"'"/'  f''"'"  the  Tee  which  I  have  under  the  name  I  The  fruit  does  not  come  to  maturity  before  it  is 
owell  and  Jlr  Prince,  in  your  papers,  relative  to  "*"  ''•'  '  Passe  Colmar.'  ,  The  fruit  recognized  by  ■  blasted  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  not  worth  pre- 
le    Pear  called  the  '  Napoleon,' and  it    seems  to  '  ^^'' Lowell,  as    the  '  Napoleon,''    was    then    ripe,   serving.     I  would  not  wish  to  say  anything  which 

(No/ember)  and  that  which  he  called  the  '  Passe  I  might  hinder  in  the  least  the  cultivation"  of  this 
Coloiar,'  was  not  ripe  unti[  December,  and  I  valuable  fruit  wherever  it  is  practicable.  If  your 
Janiary.  [correspondent    have  any  questions  to  propose  res- 

Ihave  never  seen  the  London  Pomological  Mag- :  pecting  the  trees  I  have   mentioned,   they  will  be 
aziie,   nor  do  I  pretend  to  know  anything    about  I  answered  with  pleasure  by 


8  there  has  been    too  much  haste    manifested  in 
sserting  that  the  '  Fear  Trees  cultivated   in  Bos- 
n  under  the  name   of  '  .Va/;o/fon,'  'are   wrong,' 
that  the  ^ Passe  Colmar,'  has  been  baptized  by 
generally  by  that  name. — That  this  may  be  the 
se  in  some  instances  is  very  probable,  as  all  cul- 
ators  are  more  or  less  lial)le  to  mistakes  of  this 
id,    whether    propagating    new   or    old    fruits; 
i  lione  more  so  than  men  who  like  Mr  Prince, 
:  placed  at  the  head  of  great  Nurseries. 
From  the  hin-ry  and   confusion  that  usually  ex- 
in  Nurseries  in  grafting  and  budding   seasons; 
mixing  of  scions  by  the  men  who  are  perform- 
the  duty  of  budders  or   graftsmeu  ;  the    mis- 
is  in  tallying  trees  ;  the  ignorance   or  careless- 
3  of  those  who  supply  them  ;  the  perseverance 
rror  not  unfrequenliy  found  among  those  who 
e  once  committed  it,  all  combine  to  make  '  con- 
worse  confounded  ;'  and    when   errors   of 
kind  have  taken  root,  it  is  not  easy  to  eradicate 
11  altogether.     I  do  not  think  that  private  cnl- 
ors  are  equally  liable  to  make  these   mistakes, 
use  they  have   fewer  objects  to  attend  to,  and 


these  fruits,  or  much  about  any  others — but  I  can 
harlly  believe  that  Mr  Knight  could  have  mis- 
taken one  of  these  fruits  for  the  other ;  and  as  he 
sent  '.he  trees  to  Mr  L.  as  a  present,  I  must,  un- 
til I  l.ave  further  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  sent  him  for  the  Napoleon  are 
such  ii  fact.  My  Passe  Colmar,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  garden  of  Mr  John  Prince,  of  Rox- 
bury,  1  gentleman  well  known  for  his  accuracy 
and  e:tensive  knowledge  in  horticulture;  and  par- 
ticulaily  so  in  the  pomological  department.  This 
gentleman  has  no  ijoubt,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
pear  lie  received  from  mo  as  the  '  Passe  Colmar,' 
is  sudi  in  fact. 

Air  William  Robert  Prince  of  Long  Island,  had 
not  seen  all  the  trees  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bos;on  under  the  names  of  the  '  Passe  Colmar, 
id 'Napoleon,' when  he  wrote  his  article  of  the 


A  SUBSCRIBER. 


rally  give  their  personal  attendance  to  the  p^''' '''' •'"'yi  "t''' he  of  course  was  liable  to  mis- 
take facts  when  he  made  his  '  .strong  remark,'  in 
regard  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Boston  Cultivators. 
I  do  not,  however,  see  that  the  subject  requires 
so  much  discussion,  or  that  the  mistake,  if  there 
was  one  on  the  part  of  Mr  Lowell,  in  giving 
scions,  deserves  to  be  arraigned  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  done  by  Mr  Prince.  If  we  are 
all  to  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for  our  errors 
of  this  nature,  I  have  doubtless  much  to  answer 
for,  in  common  with  others  ;  and  even  Mr  Prince, 
whose  '  Pride  for  accuracy,''  in  these  matters,  'pre- 
dominates over  his  zeal,  acquisitions,  and  ambition 
to  be  usefid,'  is  not  exempt  from  the  lot  of 

A  CULTIVATOR. 
Brookline,  Oct.  10,  1830. 


tion  and  tallying  of  buds  and  grafts  in  their 
grounds.  Tliere  is  another  reason  which  has 
'eight.  Nursery  men  like  Mr  Prince,  who 
r  large  quantities  of  trees  from  Europe  at 
— are  liable  to  all  the  mistakes  which  are 
nitted  by  their  confreres  abroad  ;  while  gen- 
!n,  like  Mr  Lowell,  who  receive  their  trees  as 
nts  from  such  men  as  Mr  Knight,  and  tht 
on  Horticultural  Society,  are  less  liable  to  im 
on  or  error. 

is  true  that  Mr  Knight  and  the  gardeners  of 
lorticultural  Society  of  London,  may  make 
kes  like  other  people, — but  we  think  they 
•s  sujiject  to  do  it  than  those  who  depend 
;  contingencies  that  attach  themselves  to 
Nurseries. 

Prince  has  been  too  broad  in  his  declaration, 
lo  positive  in  his  manner  of  treatincr  the 
t  for  one  who  is  himself  open  to  the  attacks 
ny  who  have  ])urchased  trees  from  his  Nur- 
ir  years  past ;  and  if  it  were  true  that  Mr 
1  had,  through    mistake,  in  some    instances 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENCLAND   FARMER. 


DECAYING  PEAR  TREES. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  noticed  in  the  11th  No.  of 
your  paper  a  communication  in  answer  to  some 
inquiries,  which  I  made  through  the  medium  of 
the  '  Pas.se  Colmar,' for  the  «  Napoleon,' it  [  your  paper,  respecting  St  Michael  Pear  Trees, 
xcuse  for  Mr  Prince,  to  assume  the  tone  of  I  Your  correspondent  says  it  is  difficult  even  to 
ion  that  he  does  in  his  re|)!ies  to  that  gen- |  conjecture  the  cause  whhout  a  more  definite 
.  To  show  that  Mr  Lowell  is  well  acquaint-  knowledge  of  their  aspect,  situation,  &c.  The 
h  the  two  fruits  in  question,  I  will  state  a  j  trees  to   which  I  had   reference   in  my   inquiries 

have  the  appearance  of  old  trees,  worn  out  with 
age  and  bearing ;  although  some  of  them  have 
not  been  bearers  more  than  six  or  eight  years.  I 
have  also  a  considerable  number  of  young  trees 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  growth  to  yield  fruit, 
and  which  have  the   same  sickly     appearance 


November,  I  sent  to  Mr  Lowell  six  or  eight 
each  wrapped  in  a  blank  paper,   numbered 
outside,  and    requesting  him   to  give  me 
■ames  so  far  as  he  knew  them. 


is  reply  he  marked  the  fruit  which  I  re- 
from  the  London  Horticultural  Society  for 
Me  Colmar,'  by  that  name  ;  and  the  fruit  that 
red  from    France    as  the   '  JYapolecn,'  he 


GREAT  SALE  OF  STOCK. 

The  following  is  from  a  friend  of  ours  who  at- 
tended the  sale  of  valuable  Horses,  Cattle,  and 
Sheep,  on  the  lltli  ult.  at  the  residence  of  Charles 
H.  Hall,  Esq.  Harlem,  N.  Y. 

No.  1.  iarfj/ i',?/t(/bo<,  a  noted  running  mare, 
4  colts  from  her  having  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $1000  each  was  sold  for  81475,00.  Destina- 
tion, Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

No.  2.  Alarm,  bred  by  Lord  Grovesnor,  fo.il- 
ed  in  1820,  now'  in  foal  by  the  imported  Horse 
Barefoot,  $650,00. 

No.  3.  Gazelle,  bred  by  Mr  Hall,  (one  eye 
imperfect)  with  her  colt.  No.  10,  sold  for  $380,00. 
No.  4.  Knott,  a  sorrel  mare,  6  years  old  ;  by 
Brilfuunder  ou'  ',C  Cinnamon  ;  in  foal  by  Bald 
Eagle,  son  of  American  Eclipse,  (one  knee  defect- 
ive,) $110. 

No.  5.  Lady  Mary—K  bay  mare,  with  a  star 
and  one  white  hind  foot,  10  years  old  ;  a  beautiful 
animal,  purchased  by  A.  Dey,  Esq.  $425,00. 
Destination,  his  farm  at  Newark,  N.J.  for  a  Brood 
mare. 

No.  6.  A  brown  colt,  6  months  old  ;  out  of 
Lady  Lightfoot,  by  American  Eclipse  ;  piu-chased 
by  Charles  Green,  Esq.  $850,00.  Destination,  his 
farm  on  the  Kennebec,  Maine. 

No.  7.  Lightning,  a  brown  filly,  one  year  old 
last  May,  out  of  Alarm,  by  American  Eclipse, 
$400.  Purchased  by  Mr  Stevens,  the  owner  of 
Eclipse. 

No.  8.  A  brown  filly,  6  months  old,  by  Eclipse 
Lightfoot,  out  of  Alarm.  Purchased  by  A.  Dey 
Esq.  $200.  Destination,  his  farm  at  Newark,  N.  J.' 
No.  9.  A  Dark  Bay,  2  years  old,  a  fine  Stalhon, 
by  Bussorah  Arabian,  out  of  Alarm,  $500,00. 
Purchased  by  J.  Ford,  Esq. 

No.  10.     Sold  wiih  her  Dam,  No.  3. 
No.   11.  A  sorrel  filly,  out  of  Knot,  by  Eclipse 
Lightfoot,  4  months  old,   $60.     Purchased   by  Mr 
Suydain,  N.  J. 

No.  12.  Constellation,  5  years  old,  a  fine  Stal- 
lion, color  dark  sorrel,  got  by  American  Eclipse, 
out  of  Olivia,  a  Virginia  mare,  $675,00.  Purchas- 
ed by  R.  M.  Field,  Esq. 

No.  13.  Bald  Eagle,  5  years  old,  by  American 
Eclipse,  out  of  Hyacinth,  $500,00.  Purchased 
by    Mr  Ely. 

The  Durham  Cattle,  about  30  in  number,  were 
in  fine  condition,  and  gave  additional  evidence  of 
their  natural  i/uici  dispositions.  Request,an  imported 


the  older  ones.     They  are  situated  on  a  rich  light _^ 

soil,  which    has   been    improved    for  the  last    15  I  Bull,  8  years' old,  sold  for  $300,\o"s.  p!"BrhtoZ 
or  20   years  as  a  kitchen   garden.     The   age   of'  Esq.    Destination,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J, 
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Prince,  4  years  old,  got  in  England,  by  Fitz 
Favorite,  out  of  Princess  ;  was  purchased  by  David 
Austin,  Esq.  for  $210.  Destination,  his  farm,  at 
Throggs  Neck. 

Several  Cows,  sold  at  $250,  each.  The  stock 
will  be  very  much  scattered.  One  fine  Bull  was 
purchased  by  Benjamin  Poor,  Esq.  which  will  be 
sent  to  Indian  Hill  Farm,  near  Newburyport.  Dr 
Ilosack,  purchased  for  his  Farm,  at  Hyde  Park  ; 
and  on  the  whole  the  sale  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  off  well,  and  satisfied  buyers,  and  sellers, 
The  best  Leicester  sheep  sold  at  an  average  of  $95 
each. 

FOR   THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

MrFessenden. — I  have  made  several  extracts  from 
the  June  number  of  the  Annales  D'Horticulture,  which 
has  been  recently  received,  on  Manures,  the  Chinese 
Mulberry,  a  Hindoo  mode  of  grafting,  and  the  use  of  salt 
tor  accelerating  vegetation,  which  please  to  insert  in  the 
New  England  Farmer. 

With  great  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

H,  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 
Brinley  PInce,  Roxbury,  I 
October  15,  ISaO.  j 

EXTRACT    NO.    XXI. 

'  From  the  Annales  do  la  Societe  D'Horticulture  De  Paris. 
Eiiracl    of    a    report    on  Manures,    mndt    by    M. 
Payen. 
Four  different  things  are  often  confounded  un- 
der the  na:ne  of  manures,  which   it  is    important 
to  distinguish. 

1st.  The  debris  of  organic  matter,  or  of  veg- 
etables and  animals,  to  wliich  alone  this  denomi- 
nation belongs,  and  amoig  tliese,  the  more  azotic 
the  matter,  the  greater  is  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  manure  in  the  nourishment  of  plants;  thus 
we  should  place  in  the  first  rank  muscular  Jlesh, 
blood,  horn,  and  gelatine.  All  these  substances, 
dried  and  pulverised,  act  more  or  less  promptly, 
according  to  their  degree  of  changability,  un- 
der the  diverse  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 

2J.  The  soluble  salts,  are  only  excitants  of  the 
vegetable  energies,  and  do  not  contribute  to  their 
organization,  pro])erly  so  called  ;  their  actual 
value,  as  applicable  to  agriculture,  is  less  than 
that  of  7nanures. 

3d.  Insoluble  salts,  and  the  oxids,  form,  what  is 
commonly  designated  under  the  name  of  earths. 
They  can  only  be  considered  as  capable  of  amel- 
iorating the  soil,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  Tiiese 
are  the  true  amendments,  which  are  obtained;  at  a 
low  price,  in  the  vicinity  of  waste  places. 

4th.  Carbon,  whose  useful  action  appears  to 
consist  in  absorbing  the  calorific  rays  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  warms  the  soil.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  ailmitted  that  a  portion  of  carbon  is  imbibed 
by  the  plants,  but  there  are  no  positive  facts,  in 
support  of  such  a  theory. 


EXTRACT  NO.    SXII. 

JVbfe  on  the  Perrotet  Mulbernj  (Morus  Multicaulis,) 
or  Chinese  Mulberry. 
By  the  information  which  we  receive  from  all 
quarters,  it  appears  that  this  mulberry  is  destined 
to  replace  the  common  white  mulberry,  every- 
where, for  nourishing  silk  worms  ;  its  property  of 
continuing  low  and  bushy,  so  that  the  leaves  can 
always  be  gathered  without  a  ladder,  and  the 
arge  size,  abimdance  and  tenderness  of  the  leaves, 
cannot  fail  to   give  it  a  decided   preference.     It 


has  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  they  are 
eaten  with  avidity  by  the  silk  worms  and  that  the 
silk  which  they  form,  is  of  the  first  quality. 

This  mulberry  has  not  suffered  in  the  least, 
from  the  rigors  of  the  last  severe  winter. 

The  zealous  traveller,  who  has  given  to  France, 
America,  and  Africa,  this  precious  plant,  has  ac- 
quired a  just  right  to  public  gratitude,  and  it  is 
not  only  easy,  but  proper,  to  give  him,  at  this 
time  a  proof  of  it,  by  affixing  his  name  to  the 
tree,  which  has  given  him  celebrity,  and  which 
will  contribute  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
French  industry. 

We  will  set  the  example,  and  continue  to  call 
it,  the  Perrotet  mulberry,  every  time  we  speak  cf  it. 

PoiTEAL. 

EXTRACT   NO.    XXIII. 

Mode  of  grafting  in  the  East  Indies,  described  in  the  Bxtlacta 
from  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India  ;  br  M. 

SODLANOE  BODIN. 

Mr  Leycester  learned  from  the  nabob  of  Mol- 
laghun,  that  he  had  a  gardener,  who  was  skilful 
in  various  modes  of  grafting,  and  that  he  practised 
one  common  in  the  upper  provinces,  but  whi:h  Mr 
Leycester  had  never  found  described  in  anybook, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  proc3ss. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  birk  is 
easily  separated  from  the  wood,  having  cut  off 
the  end  of  a  shoot,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  a  bud,  the  Indian  gardener  makes  an  an- 
nular incision  through  the  bark,  half  an  indi  be- 
low the  bud,  and  then,  with  a  piece  of  clo.h  in 
his  hautl,  he  carcfidly  removes  this  ring  of  bark, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  bud  contained  in  it,  after 
which  he  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
bud  below. 

Having  thus  collected  a  mmiber  of  buds,  which 
he  kept  fresh,  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  leaf  with  a 
little  water  in  it,  he  operated  on  the  stock  to  be 
grafted,  by  first  cutting  off  the  head,  at  the  point 
where  it  appeared  to  be  of  the  proper  size, — that 
is  to  say,  of  a  diameter  a  little  less  than  the  ring 
of  bark,  which  he  intended  to  place  on  it  ;  he 
then  cut  the  bark  in  longitudinal  strips,  which 
were  pealed  down  sutKciently  low,  to  allow  the 
ring  containing  the  bud  to  slip  down  and  exactly 
fit  the  end  of  the  stock.  After  this,  the  little  strips 
of  bark  were  raised  up  over  the  bark  ring,  and 
tied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stalk,  when  the  whole 
was  covered  with  a  little  moist  clay,  care  being 
taken,  that  tio  injury  was  done  to  the  bud  by  this 
application. 

This  mode  of  grafting  very  much  resembles 
that  which  is  described  in  the  '  Cours  de  Culture 
et  de  Naturalisation  des  Vegetoux  d'Andre 
Thouin,'  under  the  name  of  Graffe  des  faunes, 
(tome  ii.  page  463,  et  figuree  planche  56  de  I'At- 
las  BBbb.);  but  what  is  most  remarkable,  Mr 
Leycester  states  that  he  was  convinced  after  par- 
ticidar  inquiries,  the  method  was  not  tanght  by  any 
Eiu'opean,  hut  that  it  had  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  time  immemorial ; 
he  thinks  it  unites  so  much  simplicity,  and  facility, 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  first,  which  would 
rationally  present  itself  to  the  mind-  of  original 
cultivators. 


tablished  fact,  that  plants  in  a  soil  prepared  with 
common  salt,  rarely  suffer  from  the  cold  and  the 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather. 

The  half  of  a  bed  of  early  Peas  raised  in 
a  garden  of  Worcestershire  was  dresssed  with 
salt,  and  the  other  half  with  common  manure  : 
upon  the  part  which  had  been  prepared  with  salt 
and  in  tire  proportion  of  about  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  the  Peas  were  fit  to  pick  three  weeks 
before  the  others,  and  the  vines  yielded  five  or 
six  times  as  many. 

GREAT  PRODUCE  OF  POTATOES. 

Mr  Fessknden — The  following  remarkalile 
produce  ought  to  be  read  by  every  New  Englanu 
Farmer.  Mr  Antipas  Maynard,of  Waltham,  Mas? 
bought  of  Capt.  Tombs,  in  Boston  Market  hotisc 
2  Chenango  potatoes  this  last  spring,  which  hi 
cut  into  seventyfour  or  five  pieces,  and  plantm 
them  in  a  drill.  He  dug  from  the  same  two  busli 
els  and  one  peck,  or  a  flour  barrel  full.  This  rai 
be  relied  on.     Who  can  beat  this .' 

ffeston,  Oct  15,  1830.  J.  WARREN. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PLANTING  POTAT(»; 

Mr  Fessenden — The  following  experinn 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  planting  !' 
toes,  cut  or  whole,  were  made  by  B.  Nason,  I 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  a  very  intelligent,  prari; 
farmer.  They  are  at  your  dis])osal,  for  insei 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  if  you  think  pr'  ; 
Yours,    &c,  

Keene,  JV.  H.  Oct.  19,  1830. 

20  Chenango  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  plan 
whole,  produced  97  lbs. 

20  Chenango  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  in  hai 
99  lbs. 

20  Chenango  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  t 
middle,  and  butts;  tops  32|,  middle  30J,  In: 
35,  total  98  lbs. 

20  Chenango  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  t  j 
taken  out,  120  lbs. 

60  small  Chenango  Potatoes,  weighing  6  11 
planted  whole,  105  lbs. 

20  white  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  plant 
whole,  I24I  lbs. 

20  white  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  planted 
halves.  111  J  lbs. 

20  white  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  seed  er 
middle,  and  butts  ;  seed  end  38j,  middle  3{ 
butts  39,  total  117  lbs. 

20  white  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  eyes  tak 
out,  150J  lbs. 

60  small  white  Potatoes,  weighing  6  lbs.  whc 
95  lbs. 

20  long  red  La  Plata  Potatoes,  weighing  6  1 
whole,  92  lbs. 

20  long  red  La  Plata  Potatoes,  weighing  6  I 
halves,  102J  lbs. 

20  long  red  La  Plata  Potatoes,  weighing  6 
seed  end,  middle,  and  butts  ;  seed  end  32,  midi 
38,  butts  33,   total  103  lbs. 

20  long  red  La  Plata  Potatoes,  weighing  6 
eyes  taken  out,  129  lbs. 

60  snjall  long  red  La  Plata  Potatoes,  weighi 
6  lbs.  whole,  94  lbs. 


EXTRACT    NO.    XXIV 

Saline  Manures. 
Gardeners  and  all  those  who  endeavor   to   ob- 
tain early   legumes   or  fruits,  may    profit   by   the  J 


A  single  potato,  planted  last  spring  in  one  I 
in  Halifax,  Vt.  produced  half  a  bushel  of  potati 
and  70  lbs.  of  vines. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  annual   exhibition   of  the    Bristol    Com 
following    experiment,    which  confirms    an    es- 1  Agricultural  Society   took  place   in   Taunton, 
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the  6tli  inst.  Tlie  Columbian  Reporter  states 
that  '  one  advantage  lias  been  gained  by  fixing 
an  earlier  day  for  Show  tlian  had  been  customary 
before  the  last  year.  The  weather  is  milder  and 
spectators  witnessed  the  exhibition  with  more 
gratification  no  doubt  tlian  they  would  while  shiv- 
ering, as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  in  their 
great  coals.  The  day  of  the  show  in  this  town 
the  present  season,  was  one  of  the  most  bland 
and  attractive  of  October,  in  New  England,  and 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  farmers,  man- 
ufacturers and  others  from  ditferent  parts  of  the 
county. 

At  the    Ploughing    Match     '  sixteen    ploughs, 
which  was     the    greatest   number   ever    entered, 
started  in  the  contest,  and  executed  their  work  in 
igood  titne,  and  with   no  lack  of  skill,  and  anima- 
tion.    Two  teams  only  had  drivers — one  being  a 
yoke  of  steers   and  a  horse,   and    the  other,    two 
yoke  of  steers.     All  the  single  teams  were  requir- 
ed this  year,  for  the  first  time  to  be  driven   by  the 
ploughman.     The    experiment    was    completely 
successful.     The  work  may  not  have  been  quite 
Jjs  [)erfect    as   it  was    last  year,  (which    exceeded 
ia)revious  exhibition)  but    it  was  equal  or   superior 
•■  0  the    work   at  several  of  the  matches   in    past 
'ears. 

At  the  trial  of  the  working  oxen  in  draw- 
og,  twenty  yoke  engaged  in  the  competition, 
^he  manner  of  their  drawing  as  well  as  the  great 
/eight  of  the  loads,  showed  them  to  be  well 
•ained  as  well  as  to  possess  great  strength.' 

After  speaking    somewhat   diminutively   of  the 

xhibition  of  manufactin-es,  the  Editor    proceeds 

A  larger    quantity   of  Butler  and    Cheese    was 

resented  for  exhibition  this  year  than    usual,  and 

,j  i>r  the  most  part  of  excellent  quality. 

'The  show  of  Cattle  was  larger,  probably,  than 
has  been  at  any  former  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ety.  All  the  pens  were  filled,  without  fmnish- 
rooui  fur  the  whole;  a  considerable  number 
id  some  of  the  finest  animals  exhibited,  were 
eluded.  The  show  of  fat  cattle  was  conceded 
1  all  hands,  we  believe,  to  surpass  in  quality  as 
ell  as  niunbers,  that  of  any  former  year. 
3on  tlie  whole,  the  Society  and  its  friends  (Bris- 
1  County  Agricultural  Society)  under  whose 
rectioQ  and  patronage  the  Show  was  held, 
ve  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  highly  grat- 
ed and  encouraged  by  the  exhibition  the  present 
ar.  The  fruits  of  these  Shows,  are  becoming 
ery  season  more  and  more  apparent,  and  we 
tst  the  lime  is  not  distant  when  the  most  scep- 
al  will  cease  to   question  their  beneficial  iiiflu 
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The  sum  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  farm  or  farms 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  in 
March  next.  The  other  committees  and  officers 
were  mostly  reelected,  with  the  exception  of 
Chairmen  of  .some  of  the  committees.  The  time 
of  the  committee  is  so  nnich  occupied  on  the  day 
of  exhibition  in  their  examination  necessary  for 
deciding  upon  the  awards  to  be  made  by  them, 
that  little  opportunity  is  left  for  drawing  up  their 
reports.  To  aid  them  in  this  part  of  their  duties, 
gentlemen  have  for  a  year  or  two  past  been  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  some  of  the  committees  who 
werenot  practical  agriculturists  or  manufacturers. 
This  principle  of  selection,  as  we  understand  it, 
has  been  again  and  to  somewhat  larger  extent 
adopted  the  present  year.' 

Stout  Squashes. — Two  beautiful  crook  necked 
squashes  grew  on  one  vine,  this  season,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr  William  Mercer,  Lincoln,  one  of 
which  weighed  47  lbs.  the  other  33.  The  small- 
est girted  20  inches  round  the  neck,  and  the  larg- 
est, which  straightened  out  would  have  been  near- 
ly five  feet  long,  girted  19  round  the  neck. 


Five  squashes  were  raised  by  Capt  T.  G.  Banks 
and  A.  H.  Stickney,  of  this  village,  from  three 
seeds  :  they  weighed  352  lbs.  and  the  largest  of 
them  weighed  125  pounds. — Dunstable  (J^.  H.) 
Gazette. 

These  squashes  were  not,  probably  of  the  crook 
necked  species. 


Mr  VVm.  Gault,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  raised  two 
'large  white  Turkey,'  cucumbers  this  season,  one 
of  which  weighs  9  lbs.  6  oz.  is  20.^  inches  round, 
and  16J  in  length  ;  the  other  weighs  8  lbs.  4  oz. 
is  19 J  inches  long  and  15|  round. 

The  editor  of  the  Palladium  has  been  presented 
with  a  dozen  apples  from  a  friend  in  Bedford,  one 
of  which  is  14  inches  round.  The  tree  from 
which  it  was  taken  is  supposed  to  contain  20 
bushels  of  the  same  species,  which  average  from 
11  to  12  inches  each.  The  tree  has  borne  fruit 
for  about  ten  years,  is  12  or  15  feet  in  height,  and 
extends  nearly  75  feet.  So  heavily  laden  are  its 
branches,  that  many  of  them  rest  upon  the  ground. 

Mr  Comfort,  in  Bucks  co.  Pa.  has  gathered  this 
season  an  apple  15  inches  round,  and  weighing 
twcntijsix  ounces. 


Olive  Oil,  or  common  Sweet  Oil,  to  fail  of  giving 
immediate  relief,  and  effecting  a  complete  euro  of 
poisonous  stings,  if  gently  rubbed  on  immediately, 
and  continued  for  a  short  time.  And  for  a  bruise, 
the  application  of  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne, 
either  by  a  wet  cloth,  or  by  immersing  the  part, 
we  have  always  found  effectual.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  a|)plication  of  water,  and 
to  renew  the  heat,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to 
rub  the  swollen  parts  softly. — Pennsylvania  Exam- 


TEMPERANCE. 

We  have  heard  the  following  facts  recently  stated. 
The  first  occurred  in  our  state  ;  the  second  relates  to  a 
town  in  Maine. 

Last  fall,  in  cold  weather,  just  as  the  flakes  of 
show  began  to  descend,  a  miserable  man,  scantily 
covered  with  rags,  presented  himself  to  a  farmer 
and  wanted  work.  He  had  no  particular  employ- 
ment for  him,  and  besides,  his  appearance  was 
against  him;  he  did  not  want  him.  The  poor 
fellow  begged  hard  to  stay  till  he  could  earn  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  pointed  to  his  bare  feet  to 
strengthen  his  cause.  The  farmer  pitied  him,  and 
agreed  to  take  him — but  he  must  drink  no  rum. 
This  was  a  hard  condition  :  but  cold  and  hunger 
compelled  him  to  assent,  and  he  began  his  work  ; 
though  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  '  he  thought 
he  should  die.'  By  the  time  he  had  earned  his 
shoes,  he  found  out  that  he  was  better  oft' without 
rum:  he  lived  with  the  temperance  man  through 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  went  home  to  his 
wife,  his  father  and  bis  friends,  decently  clothed, 
and  to  all  appearance  a  reformed  man. 

In  one  town,  of  3000  inhabitants,  where,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  they  use<l  to  spend  $14,000  a  year, 
for  strong  drink,  last  year  they  s|ient  only  1000. 
The  same  people  used  to  raise  $1000  for  their 
schools,  with  great  difficulty ;  but  this  year  thoy 
voted  cheerfully  to  raise  $1500.  So  much  does 
the  temperance  of  the  fathers  tend  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children. — Portsmouth  Journal. 


The  Society  marched  in  procession  preceded 
the  Taunton  band  of  music,  from  Rev.  Mr 
milton's  meeting  house  to  the  Taunton  Hotel, 
unroe's)  where  a  bountiful  and  excellent  dinner 
IS  provided  ;  a  longer  table  than  we  have  seen 
any  former  Exhibition  was  spread,  and  ff3W  if, 
seats  were  unoccupied.  Several  Toasts  were 
en  at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Society 
o  presided  also  at  the  table.  We  are  not  able 
present  the  whole,  and  will  not  at  present,  there- 
publish  the  portion  of  them  which  are  re- 
ected. 

5oon  after  dinner  the  members  of  the  Society 
issembled  at  the  meeting  house  for  the  transac- 
of  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting.     This 
upied  several  hours. 
One  new  standing  committee  was  added,   viz. 


Mr  Aaron  Hewitt,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  has  a  pig  a 
little  over  a  year  old,  which  girts  7  feet,  and  is 
near  8  feet  long.  It  is  intended  to  make  him 
weigh  ]  000  lbs.  or  more,  Feb.  22,  when  he  is  to 
be  slaughtered. 


TiiiiH    Jmmiltee  for  viewing  farms  and  mulberry  trees. 


Grapes. — The  Isabella  grapes  have  been  plenti- 
ful and  very  fine  the  present  season  ;  and  we  have 
seen  none  of  any  other  kind  equal  to  them.  The 
French  vines  generally  fail  entirely,  or  bear  but 
a  few  sickly  bunches,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  ever  become  naturalized.  Almost  every 
yard  and  garden  in  Brooklyn  has  an  excellent,  vine, 
and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  remember  and 
respect  Miss  Isabella  Gibbs,  who  first  introduced 
this  excellent  fruit  among  us. — Brooklyn  Star. 

Mr  Delany  of  New  York  has  a  vine  in  a  small 
yard,  that  has  borne  2000  bunches  of  grapes  in 
one  season. 

Remedy  for  Stings  and  Bruises. — In  the  trials,  of 
many  years,  in  our  family,   we  have  never  found 


Sage  is  said  to  be  as  much  of  an  article 
of  luxury  in  China  as  teals  with  us;  and  there 
can  be  no  donlit  but  if  sage,  catnip,  pennyroyal, 
and  pepperbush  were  cured  in  the  same  way  and 
brought  from  as  great  distance  as  tea,  they  would 
be  as  much  admired  and  bear  as  high  a  jjiice. 

Census  of  Boston. — The  population  of  Boston  is 
61,381,  of  whom  59,506  are  whites,  and  1875  free 
blacks.      The  number  of  aliens  is  3448. 

By  the  Census  of  1820  the  whole  population  of 
Boston  was  43,298  ;  increase  in  10  years  18,083, 
which  is  equal  to  41J  per  cent.  The  number  of 
colored  persons  in  1820  was  1690  ;  increase  165. 

In  making  toys,  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  expert. — 
Out  of  a  solid  ball  of  ivory,  with  a  hole  in  it,  not  larger 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  will  cut  from  nine  to 
fifteen  distinct  hollow  globes,  one  within  another,  all 
loose,  and  capable  of  being  turned  round  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  each  of  them  carved  full  of  the  same  kind  of 
open  work  that  appears  on  the  fans.  A  very  small  sum 
of  money  is  the  price  of  one  of  these  difficult  trifles. 

Commerce  of  Boston. — From  the  12th  to  the  20th  of 
September,  64  vessels  were  entered  at  ttie  Custom 
House  in  this  city,  from  foreign  ports,  and  will  probably 
pay  duties  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 

The  whale  ship  Awashonks,  of  340  tons,  built  of  live 
oak  and  coppered,  lately  launched  at  Woods'  Hole,  was 
built  without  the  use  or  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 

Those  have  a  short  Lent  who  owe  money  to  be  paid 
at  Easter. — Franklin. 

What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 
—R. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


Oct.  22,  1S30. 


PAWTUXETFAIR.  To  Mary  Harris,  for  the  best  piece  blue    broad- 

[Concluded  from  page  99.]  cloth  3-4  wide,  22  yards  long,  the  Society's   first 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTDRES,  &c.  premium,  3 

The  committee  on  Butter,  Cheese  and  House-  fo  Hannah  Anthony,  of  ^yarwick,  for  the  sec- 
hold  3Ianufactures,  beg  leave,  respectfully  to  re- 1  "'"^ ''^^t  blue  broadcloth,  the  Society  s  premi- 
ijort:  That  they  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  i '"""_,.      „,  „    .  ^        ,      . 

of  the  arduous   duties  assigned  them,  with  a  deep        ^o  Ehza  Thomson,  of  Apponaug,  for  the  best 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  ei^tending  to   the  !  ^^°°"«"  '^'""•^«''  ^"^  ^^'de,  5 

branches  of  Industry,  embraced  by  their  a|)|)oint-|       I"  addition  to  the  preceding  regular  premiums, 
mem,  every  encouragement  within   the    means   of  i  the  committee  recommend   for  the   premiums  set 


the  Society,  not  inconsistent  with  what  may  be 
considered  as  due  to  other  branches.  The  vari- 
ous articles,  entered  for  premium  at  the  present 
Show,  evince,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  on 
those  exhibited  on  previous  occasions  ;  and  the 
committee  are  persuaded,  that  the  money,  hereto- 
fore paid  out  in  premiums  on  similar  articles,  has 
been  a  truly  profitable  e.xpenditure.  They  have 
awarded  for  the  article  of  Butter,  exhibited  at  this 
present  Show,  the  following  Premiums  : — 

To  Clarissa  Webster,  of  Johnston,  for  the 
best  box,  containing  forty  pounds,  the  first  premi- 
um $10 

To  Joseph  S.  Budlong,  of  Warwick,  for  the 
next  best  lot,  the  second  premium,  8 

To  Silas  Spink,  of  Cranston,  the  third  premi- 
um, 6 

To  Welcome  Alverson,  Johnston,  the  fourth 
premium,  5 

To  Abigail  Spencer,  of  Warwick,  the  fifth  j)re- 
mium,  4 

To  Thomas  R.  Greene,  of  Warwick,  for  one 
firkin,  weight  50  lbs.  the  first  premium  on  firkin 
butter,  6 

To  Hannah  Dawley,  of  Warwick,  for  one  fir- 
kin of  fifty  pounds,  the  second  premium.  4 

The  committee  regret  to  have  to  state,  that 
some  firkin  butter  was  entered  for  premium  which 
proved  on  examination,  to  have  been  plated ;  the 
under  layers,  being  found  to  consist  of  butter  of  a 
quality  very  inferior  to  that  presented  on  the  sur- 
face. Several  parcels  of  the  box  butter  were  so 
nearly  alike,  that  the  committee  found  it  diflicult 
to  decide  between  them. 

For  the  best  lot  of  Cheese,  one  hundred  pounds, 
made  by  Benjamin  Greene  of  Warwick,  they  award 
the  first  premium  on  that  article,  $8 

For  the  second  best  lot,  of  100  lbs.  the  second 
premium,  to  Nicholas  S.  FVey.  6 

There  was  very  little  competition  in  this  article; 
but  the  two  lots  on  which  the  premium  are 
awarded  were  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

On  Household  Manufactures,  by  females,  they 
have  awarded  the  following  premiums. 

To  Mrs.  llosanna  Greene,  of  Warwick,  for  the 
best  piece  of  Carpeting,  being  of  excellent  quality, 
the  first  premium,  §6 

To  James  W.  Gorton,  of  Coventry,  for  the  sec- 
ond premium,  4 

To  Hannah  Anthony,  of  Warwick,  for  the  third 
premium,  3 

To  Mary  L.  Greene,  Warwick,  for  the  best  lot 
of  woollen  hose,  the  Society's  first  premium,  be- 
ing 2 

To  M.  E.  StaflTord,  Warwick,  for  the  best/a.rf?! 
hose,  2 

To  S.  F.  Stafford,  of  Warwick,  for  worsted 
hose,  2 

To  Mary  L.  Greene,  of  Warwick,  for  the  best 
piece  woollen  Flannel,  32  yards,  the  Society's  first 
premium,  5 

This  Flannel  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com 
mittee,  the  best   ever  presented  for  premium. 


against  them,  respectively,  the  following  articles, 
To  Almira  Greene,  for  a  piece   of  cotton  and 

wool  flannel,  $2 

To  Rosanna  Greene,  for  damask  diaper,  2 

To  Ann  M'Kay,  Providence,  for  a  rug,  1 

To  Eliza  M' Kay,  of  do,  for  do,  1 

To  Esther  R.  Cleaveland,  for  rug  and 

stool  covers,  2 
To  Lydia  Bowen,  Coventry,  for  linen 

diaper,  1 

To  Julia  Ann  Battey  for  a  hearth  rug,  2 
To  Ruth  M.  Waterman,  Coventry,  for  a 

yarn  coverlet,  2 

To  Olive  Waterman,  Coventry,  for  2  do,  2 
To  Henry  Carpenter,  of  Fiskeville  for  a 

beautiful  piece  of  silver  mixed  satinett,  3 
To  Mary  S.  Fiske,  Providence,  for  a  lace 

collar,  I 

To  do,  for  a  lace   veil,  2 
To  Mrs  J.  Tourtellott,  Gloucester,  for 

linen  diaper,  1 
To  Misses  Grant,  for  a  wrought  hearth 


To  Mary  Parker,  for  sundries,  1 

To  Eliza  Sarle,  Cranston,  for  a  lace  veil,       1 
To  M.  R.  Greene,  for  lamp  mats,  1 

To  Octavia  Greene,    Warwick,  feather 
fire   screens,  \ 

To  Sarah  C.  Peck,  for  card  racks,  1 

To  Pliebe  Shaldon,  for  a  rug,  I 

To  Mrs  Rhodes,  Pawtuxet,  for  a  lace 
scarf,  2 

To  Miss  E.  Deane,  Providence,  for 
wrought  lace  caps,  1 

To  Miss  Mary  E.  Willard,  for  imitatiou 
Chinese  boxes,  1 

To  Eliza  S.  Chase,  for  handsome  silk 
buttons,  1 

To  Miss  Sophia  Parkinson,  for  a  coun- 
terpane, 1 

To  M.  S.  Levalley,  Warwick,  velvet 
Paintings,  1 

To  Abbot  and  Miller,  Coventry,  for  white 
knitting  cotton  yarn,  1 

To  Nancy  A.  Philips,  white  spread  2 

To  Barney  Merry,  two  pieces  striped 
jean,  excellent,  2 

To  same,  for  two  packages  table  cloths,        2 
To  Lydia  Collins,  patch  work  spread,  1 

To  Sarah  Ann  Crooker,  black  lace  veil,         1 
To  same,  one  wrought  cape,  1 

To  Eliza  Lawton,  one  white  wrought 
gown,  2 

To  Eliza  Stevens,  one  white  lace  veil,         1 
To  M.  D.  Cooke,  Providence,   1  sampler,  0,50 
To  the  Dorcas  Society,  Newport,  for  one 
box  of  sundries,  containing  more  than  180 
pieces,  Q 

To  Altha  Richmond,  Bristol,  patchwork 
spread,  1 

To  H.  M.  H.  Grieve,  for  five  pair  cloth 
mitts,  1 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to   recommend  that 


premiums  be  offered  for  wrought  buttons  of  silk 
and  worsted;  and  for  wrought  mitts,  in  quantities; 
and  that,  hereafter,  all  fancy  and  ornamental  arti- 
cles, presented  for  iiremium  or  sale,  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  Society,  must  be  made  of  American 
materials,  if  such  can  be  obtained.  All  which  is 
respectfully  submitted,  by 

WILLIAM  E.  RICHMOND,  I 

For  the  Committee. .   '':  I 

RAW  SILK  AND    MULBERRY   TREES. 

[A  report  of  too  great  length  for  this  pa- 
per, was  made  by  the  Committee,  embracin;^ 
some  facts  and  statements,  believed  to  be  useful 
in  reference  to  this  imjiortant  branch  of  industry. 
In  conclusion  the  Report  says] 

The  Committee  regret  to  have  to  state,  that 
there  is  a  great  falling  off  this  year,  compared 
with  the  last,  in  the  exhibition  of  raw  and  sewing 
silk.  At  the  same  time  they  notice  with  satisfac- 
tion, an  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  o 
the  Mulberry  Tree  in  this  state.  This  is  tlie 
foundation  of  the  silk  business,  and  the  rearing  of 
worms  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tree.  Most  of  those  who  presented 
specimens  last  year,  are  ready  to  continue  and 
extend  the  experiments,  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
a  market  for  the  material  produced. 

In  silk  there  was  but  one  specimen  offered 
this  year,  a  very  fine  sample,  remarkably  well 
handled.  The  quantity  was  small,  being  2J  lbs, 
of  raw  silk,  for  which  the  Committee  award. 

To  Miss  Maria  S.  Levalley,  of  Warwick,  $5 

To  the  same,  for  small  samples  of  sewing  silk 
and  cocoons,  1 

To  Charles  Dyer,  on  certificate  of  the  reariiu' 
of  more  than  10,000  mulberry  trees,  from  seixi 
planted  the  17th  of  last  April,  at  the  Mulberry 
Grove  Nursery,  in  Cranston.     The  first  preiniuiu, 

5 

Elisha  S.  Johnson,  of  Wickford,  for  400G 
Mulberry  Trees,  from  seed  this  season,  sowed  the 
last  of  April,  4 

Lemuel  Burgc,  of  Wickford,  for  over  4000 
Mulberry  Trees,  raised  this  season,  3 

Benjamin  F.  Spink,  of  Wickford,  for  4500  trees. 
sowed  the  1st  of  May,  3 

Rhodes  Budlong,  of  Warwick,  for  1700  Trees 
accidently  raised  from  seed  in  manure,  taken  from 
the  fowl  yard,  2 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
BENJAMIN  F.  HALLETT. 

For  the  Committee,      I 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the 
Washington  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 
the  members  and  their  friends  the  Fruits  of  the' 
season,  the  growth  of  our  city  and  vicinity.  The' 
notice  was  short,  but  the  collection  brought  to  the' 
room  was  extensive,  and  gave  great  satisfaction. ' 

Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.  sent  several  Lemons, 
of  a  very  large  size  and  flavor,  raised  by  himself: 
Pound  Pears,  very  large  Apples,  and  the  beautiful 
Lady  Apples  (ponime  d'ajji). 

The  collection  of  Peaches  was  truly  grand. 
Mr  Bates,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  the  well' 
known  extensive  and  successful  cultivator  of  fruit, 
sent  a  quantity  of  his'fine  white  free-stone  Peacheg 
(seedling,)  in  high  order,  tender  and  luscious;  and' 
Roilman's  Cling.  Heath  Peaches,  from  Mr  George, 
Pejjper.  Do,  for  preserving,  by  Mr  M'Arann, 
Several  other  parcels  from  different  persons,  not 
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known.  Mr  Fred.  Fox,  of  Kensington,  and  Mr 
Jacob  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  parcels  of  their 
seedling  free-stone  Peaches,  wliich  were  much 
ajiil  deservedly  admired.  The  last  were  raised  in 
tlie  "arden  of  the  Friends'  School,  south  Fourth- 
street. 

Pears. — Doyennfe  Gris,  from  Mr  Maupay.  The 
favorite  Seckle  Pear,  from  Mr  M'Araiin,  Mr  Pep- 
per, and  from  several  others.  The  Petre  Pear,  by 
MrCarr:  the  original  tree  bearing  this  delightful 
fruit  was  sent  to  the  late  John  Bartratn  by  the 
leighth  Lord  Petre,  who  died  in  1742  ;  the  tree 
(Still  lives  in  a  thrifty  state,  and  the  fruit  preserves 
lie  higli  character  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  Mr 
3arr  also  sent  a  pleasant  tasted  seedling  Pear. 

Grapes. — Several  sorts  raised  by  Jacob  S.  Wain, 
3sq.  from  foreign  stocks.  Isabella  Grape,  from 
iBorge  Vaux,  Esq.  all  in  high  perfection.  The 
JIand  Grape,  Alexander  or  Tasker  Grapes,  from 
thers,  names  not  known. 

The  variety  of  Apples  was  great  and  the  spe- 
les  excellent.  The  monstrous  Cat-heads,  a  va- 
ety  of  the  fall  Pippin,  attracted  particular  atten- 
on,  from  their  great  size  ;  several  of  them  weigh- 
1  a  pound  each.  The  genuine  fall  Pippins  were 
sarly  as  large  and  very  beautiful :  these  were 
■nt  by  several  persons  ;  those  of  Dr  Spence 
lere  particularly  noticed.  The  Bell-flowers  of 
ir  Carr  were  also  large  and  fine.  The  Hay's 
[pples,  from  Mr  M'Arann,  were  a  good  sample  of 
Qt  excellent  fruit. — The  Ashmore  Apple,  from 
imes  E.  MifBn,  nurseryman,  VVrightsville,  York 
lunty.  Pa.,  was  greatly  praised:  they  came  from 
r3  original  tree  on  the  farm  of  Mr  John  Ashmore, 
Broad  Creek,  Hartford  county,  Maryland: 
Jor,  deep  lively  red,  streaked  ;  taste,  slightly  but 
leantly  acid  ;  flesh,  tender;  above  the  common 
besides  being  a  very  excellent  dessert  and 
inary  Apple,  it  is  valuable  for  drying,  and  keep- 
until  mid-winter.  Numerous  and  excellent 
die  varieties  of  our  Apples  are,  the  Ashmore 
pie  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
;k,  combining  a  beautiful  exterior  and  excel- 
t  quality. 

[The  Yellow  Egg  Plum  of  Mr  M.  Lawrence,  of 

n   township,   which   were  first  shown  at  the 

ceding  regular  meeting  of  the   Society,   were 

in  produced  :  they    were  large  and  brilliantly 

ow,  and  would   have   done  credit  to  Albany. 

Mease  sent  blue  Pruen  Plums,  of  good  flavor, 

Mr  Smith  excellent  Butter  Pears. 

r  Copia,  of  Pine  street,  sent  Quinces,  Butter 

I,  and  late    Pears,  the    growth    of  the   same 

Quince.     The    Butter    Pears    weighed 

•ly  a  pound  ;  last  year  they  weighed  1  lb.  6  oz. 

(6  presence  of  several  persons. 

Hiuary   Vegetables. — By  Mr  Engleman— im- 

lely   large    hard    head    Cabbages,   strings    of 

large  Onions,  very  fine  red  and  white  Celery, 

s  Salsify,  a  foot  or  more  long.     By   Mr    Bar- 

— Egg  Plants,  which  were  weighed  and  found 

alance  9  lbs.  2  oz.     Do,  by    Mrs    M'Mahon  ; 

■weighed    11  lbs.  2  oz.     Several    more    were 

ly  of  the  same  bulk. 

'elons. — Water  and  Nutmegs,  from  Mr  Bates, 
amden  N.  J.  The  Water  Melons  were  truly 
iUent,  and  of  a  brilliant  red  color.  They  ap- 
d  to  be  of  a  new  sort,  being  very  tender  and 
iliarly  sweet. 

peet  Potatoes,  from  difierent  persons.  Those 
r  Bates  were  so  large  and  handsome  as  to 
i  all  observers,  and  call  forth  the  praises  of 
iractical  gardeners  present* 


Quinces  were  sent  by  Mr  Collins,  of  lladdon- 
fieUl,  N.  J.,  fair  and  free  from  knots. 

The  tables  were  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
elegant  trees  and  shrubs,  in  pots  and  tubs,  and 
with  a  tasteful  display  of  cut  flowers,  among 
which  the  superb  Dahlias  of  Professor  Gibson 
were  conspicious.  Mr  Carr  also  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  that  singular  flower,  the  Aristo  lochia 
Labiosa,  from  Brazil. 


kl 


jijioii; 


From  the  OxTotd,  N.  C,  E: 

'  FARMERS'  ARITHMETIC 

Projits  of  Jlgriculture — If  the  great  Franklin 
had  ever  lived  in  the  country,  his  observing  eye 
would  have  noticed,  and  his  discriminating  judg- 
ment have  solved  the  following  diflicult  problems  : 

1.  Farmers  are  more  imposed  on  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community ;  they  pay  nearly  the 
whole  expense  of  the  State  Government ;  are 
sometimes  oppressed  by  onerous  measures  of  the 
Geueral    Government,    and   by  the    commercial 

■egulations  of  foreign  nations ;  never  have  much 
money,    yet   every    industrious,  prudent    farmer 
rows  rich  I 

2.  The  mechanic  receives  his  75  cents  or  a 
dollar  a  day,  yet  remains  poor  ;  the  farmer  earns 
his  seventeen  cents  a  day,  and  grows  rich  ! 

3.  Merchants,  Physicians,  Lawyers,  and  others, 
receive  their  thousands  per  annum,  and  die  poor, 
while  the  Farmer  scarcely  receives  as  many  tens, 
yet  dies  rich  ! 

How  are  these  strange  results  produced  ?  All 
calculation  in  dollars  and  cents  fail  to  account  for 

it. Those  who  are    determined   to   bring    every 

thing  to  the  standard  of  dollars  and  cents,  pro- 
nounce agriculture  to  be  wholly  unprofitable, 
when  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  been  obtained  by  agriculture,  stares 
them  in  the  face.  In  the  opinion  of  these  calcu- 
lators, agriculture  is  the  proper  pursuit  of  such 
only  as  have  not  sense  enough  to  pursue  any- 
thing else. 

The  mischief  which  such  calculation.^  are 
doing  in  our  country,  first  induced  me  to  call  the 
public  attention  to  the  Farmer's  .Arithmetic.  But 
having  been  more  accustomed  to  handling  the 
plough  than  the  pen,  I  am  altogether  unablo  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  If  some  abler  hand  would 
take  it  up,  dispel  the  mist  now  resting  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  show  us  clearly  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter,  it  would  be  sufiiciently  good  to  compen- 
sate the  labors  of  the  ablest  patriot. 

When  the  viechanic  lays  down  his  tools,  and  the 
professional  man  is  idle,  they  are  sinking,  because 
their  expenses  are  going  on  and  their  profits  are 
suspended.  Not  so  the  farmer  :  while  he  sleeps, 
his  crop  grows  and  his  stock  continues  to  increase, 
and  when  he  spends  a  social  evening  with  his 
neighbor,  everything  continues  to  advance.  The 
Farmer's  Arithmetic  shows  that  the  farmer  grows 
rich  by  saving  while  others  continue  poor  by 
spending.  Others  have  first  to  make  money  and 
then  give  it  for  meat,  drink,  and  raiment,  while 
the  farmer  obtains  all  these  at  home.  If  he  wants 
a  fat  lamb  or  pig,  he  has  it  without  losing  a  day 
or  two  in  trying  to  buy  one.  If  he  wants  a  new 
coat,  the  industry  of  his  wife  supplies  it.  In 
short,  he  wants  but  few,  very  few  things  which  he 
cannot  obtain  on  his  own  farm.  Why,  then, 
should  the  farmer  repine  because  he  has  not  the 
money  to  buy  abroad  ?  or  measure  his  wealth  by 
comparing  his  money  with  that  of  others,  who 
must  give  it  all  for  things  which  he   has   without 


buying!  Surely  a  farmer  may  without  a  sigh 
resign  to  others  the  gaudy  fabrics  of  foreign  art- 
ists, while  he  is  clothed  by  the  labor  of  the  hand 
that  sooths  his  cares  and  strews  with  pleasure  his 
journey  through  life.  When  I  see  a  farmer  ap- 
pear in  company  genteelly  dressed  in  homespun  I 
think  of  Solomon's  description  of  a  good  wife — 
'  her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates  when  he  sitlcth 
among  the  elders,'  and  most  cordially  do  I  con- 
gratulate the  possessors  of  such  a  prize. 

JACK    PLANTER. 


SPERM  OIL. 

Few  people  are  aware  to  what  extent  the  adul- 
teration of  this  important  article  of  comfort  is 
carried  by  some  of  those  who  offet  it  for  sale. 
There  is  a  kind  of  oil  known  by  the  name  of 
Whale,  worth  about  30  cents  per  gallon,  which 
may  readily  be  made  to  resemble  the  Spermaceti 
in  color,  smell  and  general  appearance,  but  is  by 
no  means  suitable  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
latter  is  applied.  These  two  gpecies  of  oil  will 
easily  amalgamate,  and  the  mongrel  article  so 
composed  is  daily  presented  to  the  public  under 
the  name  and  at  the  price  of  good  Sperm  Oil. 
There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  oil  sold  in  this  city  and 
vicinity  is  of  this  description.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  place  in  the  Union  where  this  disgraceful  prac- 
tice abounds  so  extensively  as  in  this,  and  our  cor- 
rect traders  are  frequently  made  to  feel  how  much 
the  character  of  trade  has  suffered  abroad  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  But  the  present  year  far  tran- 
scends all  former  ones  in  the  amount  of  this  busi- 
ness. Numerous  establishments  have  been  form- 
ed where  Whale  Oil  is  refined  and  mixed  with 
Sperm  to  an  extent  hitherto  unthougiit  of.  To 
form  a  faint  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  filched 
in  this  way  from  the  pockets  of  the  community, 
let  us  suppose  the  average  sales  of  Whale  Oil  per 
week  to  be  50,000  gallons,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly moderate  calculation.  If  the  cost  of  this 
be  30  cents,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  75 
cents,  we  find  an  excess  of  more  than  $20,000 
paid  weekly  by  the  consumers  of  the  article — for 
what?  For  the  benefit  solely  of  those  by  whom 
the  community  is  defrauded.  Such  imposition 
deserves  exposure  and  demands  the  unqualified 
reprehension  of  every  honest  citizen. 

It  may  be  that  in  these  times  of  severe  retrench- 
'  ment,  the  oil  thus  adulteraied  n)ay  burn  sufficiently 
well  for  those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  their  convenience  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing their  expenses. — Oil  of  this  character  may 
likewise  suit  those  retailers  whose  customers  are 
salisfied  with  an  inferior  article  at  a  proportionate 
price.  But  wherefore  should  such  individuals 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  practice,  and 
yield  the  advantage  of  it  to  others?  Why  not 
procure  the  Sperm  and  the  Whale  themselves  and 
mix  them  to  their  own  satisfaction  ?  Both  may 
be  had  pure,  by  due  precaution  on  the  part  of  pur- 
chasers, and  every  man  may  supply  himself  with 
both  or  either,  and  mix  or  nse  them  separately  at 
his  own  discretion.  Some  people  there  are  who 
would  prefer  a  genuine  article,  and  if  such  ex- 
jject  to  gratify  their  choice,  th(!y  will  find  a  pecu- 
liar necessity  at  the  present  time  of  looking  well 
into  the  jiretensions  of  those  of  whom  they  pur- 
chase. For  many  of  these  my  lecture  will  per- 
haps be  in  vain,  and  they  will  at  last  be  taught 
only  by  EXPERIENCE. 

JV.  Y.  Mercantile  Advertiser. 
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From  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 


On   the  Birch  Rind  of  the 
light  be  applied  i 


3rican   Indians,  and  the  uses  to 
ling.     In  a  Letter  from  Mr  Haw- 
,of  the  Honotnble  Hudson's  liay  Company,  to   Jlr  Baillie  of 
Dropmore  Gardens  ;  with  a  Note  by  Mr  Baillie. 

Sir — Having  some  time  ago  spoken  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  biich  rind,  and  suggested  its  ap- 
plication in  liorticultural  practice,  I  venture  in  a 
simple  manner  to  relate  what  I  have  witnessed 
with  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  this  rind,  and  in 


ray  humble   opinion   the   many  ways  in   which  it 
might  be  applied  to  our  gardens. 

The  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
are  supplied  with  this  rind  by  tlie  Indians.  The 
Europeans  never  venture  to  peel  it  from  the  tree, 
for  in  this  process  much  skill  and  ingenuity  must 
be  displayed,  otherwise  the  trees  soon  become 
weak,  and  in  a  few  years  perish. 

It  is  part  of  the  Indian's  study,  particularly  of 
the  inland  tribes  to  watch  with  care  tlie  growth  of 
this  beautiful  tree,  the  height  of  which    may  be 
judged  by  the  circumference,  as  the  first-rate  trees 
measure  from  18  to   20  feet  round.     The  rind  on 
an  average   is   half  an  inch   thick,  and  tliis  is  re- 
duced in  a  most  scientific  and  easy  manner  by  a 
people  whom  we   are  accustomed  to  call  savages. 
They  begin  by  separating   the  outside,  rough  and 
knotty  parts  from  the  more  delicate,  which,  when 
prepared,  they   use  for  tentings   or  tent  covering, 
small  and  large  baskets  and  various  other  utensils. 
Tlie  rind    next  the  outer  baik  is  principally  used 
for  large  and  small  canoes  ;  the    latter    will  carry 
20    cwt.     They    also    construct    measures    of  it, 
which  will  hold  from  one  to  two  bushels,  and  are 
exceedingly  light   and  durable.     But  as    that  part 
which  is  used  for  tenting   appears  to  me  of  most 
importance  to    the  horticulturist,  1  will  endeavor 
to  explain  how  the   tenting  is  formed,  and  its  use 
among  the  Indians,  and  leave  it  to  the  decision  of 
the  amateur    and   gardener    how  far  it  might   be 
useful  in   our    gardens.      1  have    frequently    seen 
the  Indian,  his    wife  and   children,   forming    this 
covering,  which  generally  consists  of  four  lengths, 
each  length  12  feet,  and  the   width  4  feet.     The 
making   is   simple,  but   no    European    was   ever 
known  to   me  that  could  finish  off  one  to  answer 
the  purposes  with  the  readiness  and  nicety  of  the 
natives.     The  women  sew   the   lengths   togetlier 
with    roots    which  the   children    [rocure    in    the 
woods:  these   undergo   the     process    of  barking, 
cleaning,    and    dividing.     The   men   frame   each 
separate  length  at  both  ends,  so  that  any  conven- 
ient   length  or  breadth    might   be  obtained.     The 
utility  of  the  rind  tents  is  acknowledged    by    the 
hunter  and   traveller    of  North    America.     They 
are   used   throughout  the  year  ;  but  during   the 
hot  months   of  June,   July  and   August  they  are 
found    particularly  comfortable,    and     are    easily 
removed    from    place    to    place.     The    rain  may 
descend  in  torrents,  but  all  beneath  are  safe  from 
the  storm. 

I  have  seen  an  Indian  tent  forming  a  circle  of 
60  feet,  and  10  feet  high,  covered  in  the  short 
space  of  half  an  hour  ;  so  that  flower  beds,  con- 
taining choice  roots  or  plants  might  thus  be  de- 
fended from  frost  and  heavy  rains,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  do  so  much  injury  to  our  half  hardy 
shrubs  and  trees.  There  are  many  other  purpo- 
ses in  gardening  to  which  this  rind  might  be  np 


plied  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  prac- 
tical men. 

My  motive  in  bringing  this  article  into  notice  is 
to  serve  the  public,  trusting  that   it  will    one  day 
or  other  become  a  national  benefit. 
I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Hamlet  Halsay  Hawthorn. 
Mr  Baillie,  Dropmore  Gardens. 

The  following  is  an  e-xtract  from  Mr  Baillie's 
reply. 

Sir — Having  mentioned  this  article  to  several 
of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  they,  as  well  as 
myself,  were  of  opinion  that  the  rind  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  horticultural  practice,  and 
applied  with  advantage  in  a  great  many  ways  not 
enumerated  in  the  above  communication.  From 
many  that  suggest  themselves  the  following  are 
abstracted  : 

1st.  As  a  durable  substitute  for  the  portable 
marquees  in  use  in  the  ]>leasurc  grounds  of  Brit- 
ish gardens ;  the  materials  of  which,  as  at  present 
constructed,  being  inadequate  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  applied,  to  repel  heavy  rains  and 
intense  sunshine.  These  tentings  may  also  de- 
mand the  particular  attention  of  the  florist,  as 
affording  in  my  opinion  excellent  material  for 
protecting  tulip  beds  from  heavy  rains  in  winter, 
by  rolling  them  up  and  down,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  To  stages  of  carnations,  auriculas, 
&c,  they  might  be  applied  with  advantage  either  for 
shade  or  shelter. 

2dly.  Ranges  of  pine,  and  melon  pits  and  frames 
might  be  safely  defended  from  rain  and  frost  by  a 
roll  of  this  kind,  as  also  pots  of  alpine  and  other 
plants  that  suffer  more  from  wet  than  cold  during 
our  winter  months. 

Portable  copings  for  garden  walls  might  also 
be  constructed  of  this  article,  which'  would  de- 
fend peach  and  apricot  blossoms  from  rain  and 
spring  frost, 


ipecacuanha,  35  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  one 
drop  spirits  of  lavender,  and  two  drops  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  complaint 
will  be  instantly  reheved. — Long  Island  Star. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY- 

Saturday,  October  IC,  1830. 
FRUITS. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  fruit,  were  this 
day  exhibited,  although  the  display  did  not  qiiiic 
equal  in  its  variety,  the  very  extensive  exhibition 
of  the  Saturday  preceding. 

Pears. — From  John  Prince,  Esq.  were  receivi  ci 
specimens  of  Passe  Colmar,  true,  and  in  eatliii:. 
(prematurely)  ;  Winter  Auchan,  from  Flushing,  .i 
very  long  green  pear,  not  in  eating;  Oliver's,  a  lar;,'i 
pear,  supposed  to  be  the  Spanish  Bon  Chrelii  ii 
not  in  eating  ;  '  Dr  Hunt's,'  '  Connecticut,'  (un- 
named,) and  the  Beurree  du  Roi,  a  pear  of  goot 
flavor.  From  John  C.  Gray,  Esq.  a  pear  callct 
in  the  American  Gardener,  at  p.  132,  a  '  stripec 
variety  of  the  Moorfowl  Egg,'  called  by  others  thf 
Striped  Dean,  and  the  Culotte  de  Suisse,  and  VerU 
Longue  Panachee,  of  some  other  authors.  Fron 
Mr  Manning,  a  ])ear  cultivated  in  Salem,  as  th( 
Capolette  or  Muscat  Vert ;  (doubtful.)  From  M. 
Downer,  Capiaumont  Pears.  From  Hun.  Benj 
Crowninshield,  of  Danvers,  specimens  of  a  largi 
round  pear,  very  good,  name  unknown.  From  S 
G.  Perkins,  Esq.  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  lemarka 
biy  large  and  beautiful,  but  not  in  eating.  (Thi 
is  probably  the  first  specimen  produced  in  Ameri  i 
ca.)  The  form  and  appearance  of  this  fruit  agre 
well  with  the  figures  in  the  Transactions  of  th 
London  Horticultural  Society  and  Poniologict 
Magazine.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  thi  | 
pear,  see  Mr  Perkins'  note  subjoined  ;  al.^o  a  fin  ( 
pear  received  by  him  from  England,  under  th 
name  of  Charles    d'Autriche  ;  in    size   and    fori   I 


like  a  St  Michael.     Wo  have  seen  three  varietie  i| 
This  rind  might    also  prove  a  good  |  of  pears,  each  bearing  alike  the  name  of  Charle  j( 
substitute  for  the   wicker  protections   now  in   use    d'Autriche,  and  as  unlike  to  each   other  as  poss  d. 
for  half  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.     In  the   kitchen    ble  in  everything  else.     The  committee  were  U(  ' 


garden  its  utility  is  also  apparent.  Beds  of  such 
vegetables  as  are  readily  injured  by  frost,  by  being 
previously  arranged,  and  planted  so  as  to  admit 
of  two  rolls  of  this  kind,  of  4  feet  wide  and  of 
any  given  length,  being  run  along  a  few  hazel  or 
ods,  arched  across  them  ;  rows  of  early  peas  and 
beans ;  beds  of  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  lettuce, 
potatoes,  &c,  might  be  readily  and  securely  pro- 
tected in  this  way  ;  and  a  few  square  yards  of 
this  rind,  placed  in  a  favorable  quarter  of  the 
kitchen  garden  would  assist  in  ripening  abund- 
ance of  tomatoes  for  a  large  family  and  obviate 
the  pernicious  practice  of  planting  them  near 
fruit  trees,  &c. 


Another  warning  to  Fruit  Stealers. — A  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Foster,  was  committed  to  jail  in  Rox- 
bury  the  week  before  last,  for  stealing  fruit  from 
the  orchard  of  Mr  Aaron  D.  Williams.  He 
was  detected  shaking  the  trees,  regularly,  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  arrested  in  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  for  want  of  bail  has  been  conunitted 
to  prison,  where  it  is  not  unlikely  he  will  remain  fir 
some  time.  The  business  of  stealing  fruit  from 
orchards  has  been  carried  on  so  largely  of  late,  by 
a  few  worthless  vagabonds,  that  the  marketmen 
think  they  have  generally  more  fruit  stolen  on  the 
Sabbath,  than  they  sell  during  the  week. 


jjrepared  at  the  moment  to  decide  confidently  a  l| 
to  the  correctness  of  the  name  of  this  fruit,  bi  I 
it  seemed,  however,  to  be  the  impression  with  ;  It' 
least  one  of  them,  that  this  specimen  was  rightl  i: 
named.  From  Mr  R.  F.  Phipps,  of  Charlestovvi  (/( 
specimens  of  the  Andrews  Pear.  I ; 

Peaches. — Late  Clingstone,  very  fine,  from  Joh  lit 
Prince,  Esq.;  this  appears  to  be  the  same  vaiiel  ;i 
called  tiie  Hyslop.  I 

Apples. — By   Mr  Jonas  Monroe,  of  very  lai'g  I 
size,  from   the  garden  of  Mr  James  Vila,  of  Bee  i  I 
ford;  tree   produced    20    bushels.     From  Mr  E I  ( 
Weston,   Jr,  of  Duxbury,  ajiples  from  a  seedliu  i  : 
tree,  nearly  100  years  old,   which  has  borne  in  i  . 
single  year,  76  bushels  of  sound  ripe  fruit :  nam  I  I 
unknown.     From  Mr  R.  F.  Phipps,  Russet  nn    i 
Baldwin   Apples,   both   from  a  limb  of  a  Baldwi 
tree.      Some  of  these  were  in  their  appearance  i 
an  intermediate  grade    bctvfeen    the    Russet   an 
Baldwin. 

Grapes. — Lombardy  Grapes,  from  Mr  R.  i 
Phipps.  Catawba  Grapes,  from  Mr  N.  Seaver,  t 
Roxbury.  Isabella,  from  Mr  D.  Fosdick,  t 
Charlestown  ;  and  from  Mr  Downer,  four  varif 
ties,  namely,  Isabella,  Schuylkill,  Muscadel,  E 
senburg,  or  Elsenborough,  free  from  pulp,  one  ' 
two  seeds  in  a  berry,  and  of  good  flavor ;  and 
sample  of  true  Bland  Grape,  free  from  pulp,  on 
and  two  seeds  in  a  berry,  and  good  flavored,  cole 


Cure' for  the  Cholera  Morbus  or  Bowel  Complaint. 
-One    ounce  of  cinnamon   water,  one   grain  of  I'»'e  »e''.  "nd  transparent. 
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Slraiihcrries. — Fine  specimens  were  e.xliibited 
iby  Mr  Hiijjserston,  of  tlie  Pine  Strawberry. 

Mr  Downer  also  |ii-esente;l  samples  of  fine  large 
SharTbarks,  taken  from  scions  set  in  the  spring  of 
1826,  in  a  pig  or  common  nut  tree,  anil  samples 
of  good  nuts,  from  a  tree  planted  24  years  since, 
from  a  very  large  nut  from  Ohio  ;  has  been  in 
bearing  4  yeai-s. 

Mr  Samuel  Stillman,  of  Roxbury,  forwarded  to 
the  Society,  specimens  of  the  grub  ])roducing  the 
•Canker  Worm  ;  those  insects  wore  fomid  in  mo- 
tion, lotli  Oct.  1S30,  but  in  1829,  they  did  not 
'Commence  their  movements  till  the  24tl). 

WM.  KENRICK. 

^OTE    REFERRED    TO    ABOVE. 
To  tho  Committee  on  Fruits,  Horticultural  Hall. 

Mr  S.  G.  Perkins  sends  to  the  Committee  on 
Fruits,  two  Pears,  taken  from  trees  sent  him  from 
Europe.  The  large  Pear  came  to  Mr  Perkins 
from  France,  under  the  name  of"  Duchesse  d'An- 
goulenie." 

The  small  Pear  came  from  England,  under  the 
aame  of  the  'Charles  D'Autriche.' 

Mr  P.  will  thank  the  conmiittee  to  inform  him 
whether  these  fruits  are  correctly  named.  Mr  P. 
•ends  a  description  of  the  large  Pear,  taken  from 
''irolle,p.  70. 

A>G0ULE5iE  Pear.' — '  [Vuit,  larger  than  the 

')oyenne,  nearly  the  same  form.     Skin,  yellowish, 

L  ed  nest  tlie  sun.     Flesh,  melting,  very   fine  tex- 

Ij  jre,  and  sprightly  ;  the  flavor  more  delicate  and 

romatic  than  the  Crassanne.' 

<  This  precious  pear,  which  keeps  until  Decem- 
er,  was  found  a  few  years  since,  by  Madame 
maille,  in  a  hedge  near  Angers.  Tlie  tree  is  a 
■eat  bearer.'  [Noisette,  1823.] 
The  specimen  sent,  measures  eleven  and  three 
mths  inches,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  grew  on 
e  tree.' 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Cattle,  Ploughing 
itch,  &c,  was  held  at  Brighton  on  Wednesday 
It.  The  day  was  uncommonly  fine,  the  coliect- 
1  of  people  very  large,  and  the  show,  partic- 
iriy  of  fine  cattle,  about  equal  to  that  of  most 
•mer  occasions. 

We  have  time  and    room  this   week   for  but  a 

•itch    of  the    proceedings.     The  pons   were    all 

ed  with  live    stock    of  the  first    rjuality    and 

)earance  ;  among  which  we   noticed   17  Cattle, 

lutiful  heifers,  calves,  &c.    of  the    Holdcrness, 

nton  and  Admiral  stock,  belonging  to  the  Hon. 

m  Welles,   of  Boston,  a  fine    roan  heifer,    five 

hths  Durham  stock,  belonging   to  John   Prince, 

a  fat  ox   from    D.    Farr  of  Southborough, 

ighing  2477  lbs.,  2  fat  oxen,   from  S.  Billings, 

jHatfield,   one    weighing   234    lbs.    the     other 

32  lbs.  3  fine    cattle    from    J.  W.  Watson,    of 

ceton,  a  fine  Bull,  by  Coelebs,  dam  Flora,  an 

lOrted   Durham  Short  Horn,  from  T.   Williams 

oddlc's    Island,    also  2  fine   heifers,    by    Mr 

liams,  oiie  by  Bolivar,  the  other  by  Coelebs — 

leifer  by  B.  P.   Phillips,  of  Lynn,  a  heifer   calf 

Will.  Furness    of  Medford,  weighing   wlien 

onths  and  S    days  old,  518  lb».,  a  fine  Milch 

|/ from  John  Ballard  of  Franiingham,  a  heifer 

by  S.    Conant  of  Stow,  two   heifers,  from  J. 

;hani  of  Westborough,  one  weighing  1085  lbs. 

other   951,  a   heifer   from  J.  Birt    of  Cain- 

ge,  a  large  cow  from  Jeremiah  Fitch,  of  Bos- 

8  years  old,  weighing  1633  lbs.,  a  heifer  from 

Dudley  of  Brighton,  2  heifers  from  N.  Brown  of 

lltham,  a  heifer  and  calf  from  S.  Higginson  of 


Cambridge,  a  Milch  cow  and  yearling  from  S. 
Wynian  of  Shrewsbury,from  A.  Washburn,  2d  of 
Briilgewater,  1  Bull  2  years  and  7  months  old, 
weighing  1494  lbs.,  a  bull  from  S.  Moi>e  of  Rox- 
bury, one  fourth  Admiral  stock,  a  fine  Bull  calf 
from  L.  Baker  of  Bloton,  a  Bull  calf  6  months  old, 
from  N.  Johnson  of  Medford,  weighing  644  lbs.  a 
Bull  from  J.  W.  Watson  of  Princeton,  1  year 
and  5  months  old,  weighing  989  lbs.  from  J. 
Estabrooks  of  Royalston,  2  fat  oxen,  6  years  old, 
one  weighing  2233  lbs.,  the  other  2291  lbs. — 
a  fine  heifer  from  Seth  Davis  of  Newton — a 
heifer  from  J.  Stone  of  Newton — a  heifer  from 
A.  S.  Jackson  of  Newton — a  heifer  from  S.  Fiske 
of  Saugus — a  cow  and  yearling  from  R.  Sanborn 
of  Charlestown — a  cow,  two  heifers  and  a  bull 
calf  from  Mr  I.  Bemis  of  Waltham — a  beautiful 
pair  of  twin  steers  from  Win.  P.  Endicott  of 
Danvers — a  cow  from  Asa  Wyman  of  Roxbury — 
a  cow  7  years  old  from  N.Saunderson  of  Waltham 
— a  heifer  from  Luke  Fiske  of  Waltham — from 
Joel  Adams  of  Newton  a  heifer — from  T.  Taylor 
a  fine  cow  and  two  calves — a  beautiful  heifer 
from  Rev.  H.  Colman  of  Salem — a  fine  cow  by 
Coelebs  from  A.  Aspinwall  of  Brookline — from 
S.  Bowen  of  Adams  2  fat  cattle — from  Leander 
Hosmer  of  Bedford  a  milch  cow — from  John 
Perry  of  Sherburne  2  Bulls,  2  yearlings,  and  2  fine 
calves — a  fine  Bull  from  C.  Sanger  of  Sherburne, 
3  pigs  from  E.  Smith,  Jr— from  A  Rice  of  Wor- 
chester  1  Bull  2  years  and  5  months  old,  weigh- 
ing 1469  lbs— from  B.  Page  of  Shirley  1  Bull  18 
months  old  weighing  1160  lbs — from  S.  Conant 
of  Stow,  1  Ox  2  years  and  6  months  old,  weigh- 
ing 1456  lbs— from  S.  Ward  of  Charlton,  2  fat 
Oxen,  one  weighing  2312,  the  other  2278  lbs — 
from  P.  P.  Pierce  of  Lexington  7  native  fat  we- 
thers— from  E.  Silsby  of  Boston  1  fine  Dishley 
Ram  and  3  Ewes  of  pure  blood,  all  imported 
from  Europe — from  Eliab  W.  Metcalf  of  Cam- 
bridge one  milch  cow — from  Asa  Rice  of  Wor- 
cester, a  fat  ox  7  years  old  weighing  2380  lbs 
a  heifer  from  J.  Smith  of  Newton— a  fine  heifer, 
and  some  superlative  swine  from  John  Mackay  of 
Boston,  viz,  2  Boars,  2  very  fat  pigs,  2  store  ji 
and  1  sow  and  6  pigs  that  we  think  were  as  sleek 
and  plump  and  as  fine  an  exhibition  of  the  sort  as 
a  connoisseur  ever  examined — from  J.  Bobbins  of 
Watertown  1  sow  and  2  store  pigs— from  A.  T 
French  of  Milton,  6  fat  native  wethers — from  T. 
Williams  of  Noddle's  Island,  2  Dishley  Ewes  and 
2  yearling  Rams  got  by  Col.  Jaques'  imported 
Dishley  Ram — from  S.  Jaques,  1  Dishley  Ram,  a 
fine  imported  animal  that  received  the  Society's 
premium  of  .$30,  last  year — from  J.  Prince  1  fine 
Ram  and  2  Ewes  from  imported  Dishley  stock — 
from  F.  Winchester  of  Southborough  an  uncom 
monly  large  and  fair  colt,  two  years  old,  which 
weighed  105.5  lbs. — from  E.  Sherman,  of  East 
Sudbury  a  4  years'  old  gelding — a  cow  and  calf 
from  H.  J.  Kelly — Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  CIcaveland 
Bays,  a  present  to  the  Society,    were    exhibited. 

Hearth  Rugs  were  exhibited  that  were  man 
ufactuied  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Robinson,  Miss  Susan 
W.  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  and  Miss  Eliza  Vinton,  of 
West  Cambridge,  a  very  beautiful  Diamond  Flat 
by  Miss  Aurelia  White,  of  New  Braintree,  also 
fine  Palm  Leaf  Hats,  Capes,  flannels,  painted  car- 
pets, manufactures  in  leather,  fur,  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles from  various  sources. 

Further  details  with  regard  to  the  Ploughing 
Match,  premiums,  address,  toasts  at  the  dinner,&c 
we  are  obliged  to  defer  till  next  week. 


Mr  Prince's  long  expected  Treatise  on  Ike  Vine 
has  at  length  been  received  here.  We  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  examine  it,  but  have  no  doubt  it 
will  satisfy  public  expectation. 


Large  Squashes. — We  have  received  from  E. 
Edwards,  Esq.  of  Sjiringfield,  three  Valparaiso 
winter  S(iuaslies,  one  weighing  45  lbs.,  the  other 
two  rather  sniallcr — they  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  two  seeds,  which  yielded  36  squashes, 
of  the  average  weight  of  22  lbs. — the  whole 
weighed  792  lbs.  They  will  be  exhibited  at  tho 
Horticultural  Hall  tomorrow,  and  the  seeds  dis- 
tributed  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Edwards. 


To  Correspondents. — Several  valuable  communica- 
tious  are  deferred  till  next  week. 


Ornamental  Shrubs. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  a  small  collection  of  choice  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  faithfully  packed  in  mo3s  for  transportation, 
at  the  following  reduced  prices ; —  cts. 

Snowberry,  50 

Mezereon,  (filled  with  flower  buds:  will  blossom  in 

March  in  the  open  air.)  50 

Venetian  Sumach,  {extra  size)  1  00 

Snow  Balls,  50 

Kalmia  latifolia,  (very  beautiful)  50 

Sc.iiiet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  monthly  flowering ,  50 
Italian  Fragrant  Honeysuckle,  50 

Persian  Lilac,  (]>urple  fragrant)  Ik 

Corchorrus  Japonicus,  (very  showy  yellow  blossoms)  50 
Syringa,  (white fragrant)  37i 

Fig  Trees,  50 

Double  Flowering  Almonds,  (beautiful,  extra  sized, 

vigorous  plants.)  50 

Roses — Velvet  Rose,  50 

Damask  Rose,  37i 

English  Double  Red  Rose,  (beautiful)  50 

Striped  Rose,  red  and  white,  50 

Royal  Rose,  (very  large)  50 

Dark  Marbled  Rose,  (very  double,  beautiful.)  50 

Burgundy  Double  Rose,  25 

Blush,  Cabbage,  or  100  leafed  Rose,  TJ 

Four  Seasons  Rose,  (beautiful,  double,)  75 

Scotch  Single,  (white,  with  a  little  red,  early,  small 

and  singular,)  3J3 

Pennsylvania  semi-double  autumnal  Flowering  Rose, 

(white,  with  delicate  blush)  50 

Yellow  Single  Rose,  (very  beautiful,)  75 

China  Primroses,  05 

Tradescantia  virginica,  25 

African  Blue  Lily,  75 

Indian  Shot,  (canna  indica,)  25 

The  above  are  all  extra  sized,  vigorous  plants,  and  will 
b'.ossom  the  next  season,  if  properly  managed — they  are 
labelled,  and  faithfully  packed  in  moss  for  transportation  to 
any  distance.  Autumn  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting 
them,  to  insure  a  vigorous  growth,  and  blossoms  the  ensu- 
ing season. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Oct.  18. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Paliiot.] 

At  Market  tliis  day  .3579  Cattle,  6323  Sheep,  and  1117 
Swine.  The  severe  storm  which  commenced  about  10 
o'clock,  pvobahly  prevented  much  business  being  done. 
From  1500  to  2000  Cattle,  800  to  1000  Sheep,  and  several 
hundred  Swine,  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
We  shall  expect  quite  a  market  day  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— From  $3,25  to  a  4,50;  probably 
about  20  were  taken  at  4,50  ;  one  yoke  of  Mr  Sweetser's 
prime  Cattle  were  purchased  by  Mr  T.  VV.  Bennett,  at 
5,50.  The  barrellers  did  not  pay  so  high  as  last  Monday  ; 
they  appeared  to  fix  the  price  for  Mess.  $3,50,  No.  1,  3, 
No.  2,  2,75.. 

Sheep. — We  noticed  about  100  prime  wethers,  ('  on 
drift ')  which  cost  about  .$3,75 — 4  was  offered  ior  them. 
We  also  noticed  one  lot  taken  at  2,25  ;  also  lots  at  2,  1,75, 
1,.50,  1,42,  1,33,  and  1,25. 

Swine. —  We  noticed  one  entire  lot  of  nearly  500  taken 
at  3ic ;  one  lot  of  50  Barrows,  old,  at  4c  ;  one  lot  of  30 
Sows,  old,  at  3ic ;  one  lot  of  30  selected  Shoats,  Sows  & 
Barrows,  at  4c  ;  one  lot  of  70  Shoats,  Sows  and  Barrows, 
at  3|c — retail  price  3|  a  4c  for  Sows,  44  a  5c  for  Barrows. 
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NEW   ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Oct.  22,  1830. 


AUTUMN    WOODS. 

BY    BRYANT. 

Ere,  in  the  northern  gale. 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone. 
The  woods  of  Autumn,  all  around  our  vale, 

Have  put  (heir  glory  on. 

The  mountains  that  infold 
In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colored  landscape  round, 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  in  gold. 

That  guard  the  enclianted  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendors  glow. 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 

On  the  green  fields  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks  ;  the  sweet  southwest  at  play, 
Flies,  rustling,  where  the  painted  leaves  are  strown 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  far  in  heaven,  the  while, 
The  sun,  that  sends  that  gale  to  wander  here. 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile, — 

The  sweetest  of-  the  year. 

Where  now  the  solemn  shade. 
Verdure  and  gloom  where  many  branches  meet ; 
So  grateful  when  the  noon  of  summer  made 

The  valleys  sick  with  heat  ' 

Let  in  through  all  the  trees 
Come  the  strange  rays ;  the  forest  depths  are  bright ; 
Their  sunny  colored  foliage  in  the  breeze 

Twinkles  like  beams  ot  light. 

The  rivulet,  late  unseen. 
When  bickering  through  the  shrubs   its  waters  run. 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen. 

And  glimmerings  of  the  sun. 

But-,  'neath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lover  to  Hstening  maid  might  breathe  his  flame. 
Nor  mark  within  its  roseate  canopy. 

Her  blush  of  maiden  shame. 

Oh,  Atitumn!  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forests  glad; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon. 

And  leave  the  wild  and  sad. 

Ah,  'twere  a  lot  too  blest 
Forever  in  thy  colored  shades  to  stray  ; 
Amidst  the  kisses  of  the  soft  south-west 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye. 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad — the  tug  for  wealth  and  power, 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life. 

And  waste  its  little  hour. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  fiftli  volume  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of 
these  islands  ;  from  which  we  e.xtract  the  follow- 
ing : —  Journal  and  Tribune. 

'Of  all  the  people  constituting  the  great  Polyne- 
sian family,  the  New  Zealandershave,at  least  of  late 
years,  attracted  the  largest  portion  of  public  atten- 
tion. Their  character  e.xhibits,  with  remarkable 
boldness  of  relief,  many  both  of  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  the  savage  state.  They  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  timid  and  lu.xurious  Otaheitans,  and  the 
miserable  outcasts  of  Australia.  Tiie  masculine  in- 
dependence they  at  once  manifested  in  their  en- 
counters with  us,  and  the  startling  resistance  they 
offered  to  our  proud  pre-eminence,  served  to  stimu- 
late the  feelings  of  curiosity  with  which  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  regard  tiiem.  The  interest  wliich 
they  thus  e.\cite,  is  probably  created,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  the  prevailing  dispositions  of  our  minds  to 
regard  with  an.\ious  attention  any  display  of  human 
power.  The  new  Zealanders  are  not  a  feeble  or 
timid  people.  Prom  the  days  of  tlieir  first  inter- 
course with  Europeans  thev  gave  blow  for  blow. — 
They  did  not  stand  still  to'be  slaughtered,  like  the 
Peruvians   by  the   Spaniards;    but  they  tried   the 


strength  of  the  club  against  the  flash  of  the  musket. '  in  a  most  doleful  manner.  Even  the  sternest  chief 
They  have  destroyed,  sometimes  treacherously,  al-  '  will  weep  so  bitterly,  that  the  mats  they  wear  wi' 
ways  cruelly,  the  people  of  many  European  vessels, !  be  soaked  with  tears.  Yet  this  people,  so  passion 
from  the  days  of  their  first  discovery  to  our  own  ately  attached  to  their  friends,  eat  the  flesh  of  thei 
times;— but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  they  had  enemies,  and  consider  it  more  delicious  than  an 
no  justification  in  our  aggressions,  wliether  immedi-   other  food. 

ate  or  recollected— or  at  any  rate  that  they  did  not '  The  captain  of  the  ship  Boyd  in  the  year  180! 
strongly  feel  the  necessity  for  self-defence  on  all !  flogged  the  son  of  a  New  Zealand  chief ;  in  const 
such  occasions.  They  are  ignorant  of  some  of  the  quence  of  which  the  whole  crew  were  murdered,  es 
commonest  arts — their  clothing  is  rude,  their  agri-  [  cept  a  woman.two  children,and  a  cabin-boy.  Thes 
culture  imperfect,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  me-  j  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  England  by  Mr  Berr'; 
tals,  writing  is  unknown  to  them  ; — and  yet  they  ex- !  of  the  ship  Edinburgh,  who  found  them  out,  aii 
hibit  the  keenest  sense  of  the  value  of  those  acquir-  '  saved  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
ments  which  render  Europeans  so  greatly  their  su- 1  'The  last  he  recovered  was  a  girl  of  two  orthrc 
periors.  Many  of  the  natives  have  voluntarily  un- '  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr  Brougliton,  < 
dertaken  a  voyage  to  England,  that  they  might  see  1  Port  Jackson,  whose  mother  perished.  This  chi' 
the  wonders  of  civilization  ; — and  when  they  have  was  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  oftliechiel 
looked  upon  our  fertile  fields,  our  machines  for  the  '  and  although  promised,  was  not  brought  to  him  t 
abridgment  of  human  labor,  our  manufactories,  tliey  after  a  considerable  delay.  ',  This  delay,'  says  3 
have  begged  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  I  Berry,  '  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  believe  procou^ 
with  the  means  of  imitating  what  their  own  progress    ed  from  the   endeavors  of  the  natives  to  deliver 


enabled  them  to  comprehend  were  blessings.  Their 
passion  is  war;  and  they  carry  on  that  excitement  in 
the  most  terrific  way  that  the  fierceness  of  man  has 
ever  devised  ; — they  devour  their  slaughtered  ene- 
mies. And  yet  they  feel  that  this  rude  warfare  may 
be  assisted  by  the  arts  of  destruction  which  civilized 
men  employ ;  and  they  come  to  us  for  the  musket 
and  the  sword,  to  invade,or  to  repel  the  invader.  All 
these,  and  many  more  features  of  their  character, 
shew  an  intellectual  vigor,  which  is  the  root  of  ulti- 
mate civilization.  They  are  not  insensible  to  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  as  the  New  Hollander  is  ; — or  whol- 
ly bound  in  the  chain  of  superstitions  which  control 
the  efforts  of  the  docile  Hindoo,  and  hold  his  mind 
in  thraldom.  They  are  neither  apathetic  as  the 
Turk,  who  believes  that  nothing  can  change  tlie  des- 
tiny of  himself  or  his  nation :  nor  self-satisfied  as  the 
poor  Tartar,  who  said,  '  Were  I  to  boast,  it  would  be 
of  that  wisdom  I  have  received  from  God  ;  for,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  I  yield  to  none  in  the  conduct  of  war, 
so  on  the  other  I  have  my  talent  in  writing,  inferior 
perhaps  only  to  them  who  inhabit  the  great  cities  of 
Persia  or  India.  Of  other  nations,  unknown  to  me, 
I  do  not  speak.'  The  New  Zealander  knows  his 
own  power  as  a  savage  ;  but  he  also  knows  that  the 
people  of  European  communities  have  a  much  more 
extensive  and  durable  power,  which  he  is  desirous  to 
share.  He  has  his  instruments  of  bone,  but  he  asKs 
for  instruments  of  iron ;  he  has  his  club,but  he  comes 
to  us  for  a  musket.  Baubles  he  despises.  He  pos- 
sesses the  rude  arts  of  savage  nations  in  an  eminent 
degree:  he  can  carve  elegantly  in  wood,  and  he  is 
tattooed  with  a  graceful  minuteness  which  is  not  de- 
void of  symmetrical  elegance.  Yetheisnot  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  the  imitative  arts  of  Europeans, 
and  he  takes  delight  in  our  sculpture  and  our  paint- 
ings. His  own  social  habits  are  refined — his  cooke- 
ry is  coarse — his  articles  of  furniture  are  rude.  Yet 
he  adapts  himself  at  once  1o  the  usages  of  the 
best  English  society,  and  displays  that  ease  and 
self-confidence  which  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  in- 
dividual refinement.  He  e.xhibits  little  contradiction 
between  his  original  condition  of  a  cannibal  at  home, 
and  his  assumed  one  of  a  gentleman  here.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  he  is  as  capable  of  friendship  as  of  en- 
mity,— and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
that  the  New  Zealander  possesses  a  character 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  may  become  an  e.xample 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  barbarian  may  be 
vyholly  refined,  when  brought  intocontactv.'ith  a  na- 
tion which  neither  insults  nor  oppresses  him,  and 
which  e.xhibits  to  him  the  influence  of  a  benevolent 
religion  in  connexion  with  the  force  of  practical 
knowledge.' 


up  in  as  decent  a  manner   as  possible.     It  was  ti 
erably  clean,  with  its  hair  dressed  and  ornament* 
with  white  feathers,  in  the  fashion  of  New  Zealai 
Its  only  clothing,  however,  consisted  of  a  linen  sli 
which,  from  tlie  marks  upon  it,  had  belonged  h> 
captain.     The  poor  child  was  greatly  emaciateil 
its  skin  e.xcoriated  all  over.     When  brought  tu 
boat,  it  cried  out  in   a  feeble  and  complaining  1 
'  Mamma,  my  mamma  !'     This  child   was  carried 
Lima  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  ship  ;  and  it  was  r 
till  more  than  two  years  after  leaving  New  Zeala 
that  she  was  restored   to  her  father  in   New  iS.jii 
Wales.     Although   of  so   tender   an  age  when 
destruction  of  the   Boyd  took  place,   she  was  I'' 
while  in  South  America,  to  recollect  well  the  dr. 
ful  scenes  of  which  she  had  been  witness.     '  I  I:. 
more   than   once   been  present,'    says   Mr    Ber! 
'  when  the  cruel  but  interesting  question  was  put 
her,  if  she  recollected  what  the  Zealanders  did  tol 
mamma.'     Her  countenance,   on  such  occasions,  i 
sumed   the  appearance  of  the  deepest  melancho 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  she   used  to  draw  1. 
hand  across  her  throat.     On  further  questions,   s 
would  say,  with  every  appearance  of  the   most  pa 
ful   feeling,  that  they   afterwards  cut  her  up,  a 
cooked  and  ate  her  like  victuals.' 

Instead  of  signing  their  name  to  treaties,  gran 
&c.  they  make  an  e.xact  copy  of  the  tattooing  up 
their  faces.  This  is  better  than  the  ancient  Kussi 
custom  of  daubing  the  whole  hand  with  ink,  a 
then  laying  it  upon  the  paper. 

When  well  treated  they  are  a  very  kind  and  ht 
pitable  people.  Several  Englishmen,  who  have  a 
cidcntally  been  thrown  among  them,  have  been  ts 
toed,  intermarried  with  them,  and  learned  to  lii 
their  mode  of  life  e.\tremely. 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  tlie  Seed  Store  connect 
with  the  New  Engl.md  Farmer,  52  North  Maiket-strec 

A  furlhersu|)ply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manag 
menlofEees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  wi 
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wisbes  of  custom' 
_  I  Russell,    at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  NoB 

The  siglit  of  European  improvements  in  contrast '  Market  Street. 
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Newburyport,  Ebenezer  STEntiAn,  Bookseller. 


with  their  own  ignorance,  afiects  them  deeply.  On 
such  occasions  they  will  burst  into  tears,  and  say, 
'  New  Zealand  no  good.' 

It  is  customary  with  this  singular  people  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  upon  meeting  their 
friends,  as  they  do  in  parting  with  them.  They  join 
their  noses  together,  and  remain  in  that  position  for 


ZVf     T    '■"^'l"'"'  ''""■■finikin   "   '"^i  position  tor  :  fjali/axM.  ti.-P.  J.  Holland,  Es^.  Recorder  Office, 
halt  an  hour;   during  which  time,  they  sob  and  howl   Montreal,  L.  C— A. Bowman, Bookseller. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

LIST  OF  VALUABLE  FRUITS. 

Mil  Fessenden — Agreeably  to  iiiy  promise,  I  send  you  a  list  of  Pears 
selected  from  the  old  catalofue  of  Duhamel,  arranged  in  the  order  in  wliieli 
Jicy  rijicn.  I  slioidd  have  sent  this  list  to  you  before  had  not  other  avocations 
3re\oiited  my  makiugit  up.  However  I  apprehend,  from  some  observations 
ffhieh  have  come  to  :ny  ears,  that  the  connoisseurs  will  find  it  but  a  meagre 

!ish  to  be  presented  at  the  present  day    to  the  public The  letter  F  desig- 

lates  tliose  trees  that  are  very  good  bearers.  A  LOOKER  ON. 

Brookline,  Oct.  18,  1830. 


Aniire  Joannet, 
IJelit  Muscat, 
Muscat  Robert, 

Citron  des  Carmes 

Cuisse  Madame 
Epargne 

Blanquet  (long  stalk] 

Salviati 


Orange  rouge, 
Gracioli, 


tRousselet  de  Reims, 
Fondante  de  Brest, 


end  of  June. 

July. 

middle  July. 

1st  August. 

August. 


let 


Sept. 


Bergamotte    rouge,    middle   Sept. 


7ert6  longue    Mouille    Bouche   1st 

Sept. 

■Jeurrfi  (brown)  October. 


Doyenne  St  Michael  Beurr*^.  blanc, 
October. 


iftezi  de  Martigny,         1st  October. 

ezi  de  la   Motte,   Oct.  and   Nov'r 
erganiotte  Suisse  October. 


lergamotte      d'Automne   Oct.  and 

Nov. 

» l^Beasire  Jean  Ocv 


„(.'^cr6  Vert, 


puseline 
Banne  Bergamotte 


last  Oct. 
November. 


this  is  a  better  pear  than  the  preced- 
ing. 

this  is  the  Green  Chissel,  or  Made- 
leine. 

tliis  is  erroneously  called  Jargonnelle 
one  of  the  best  and  largest  pears  of 
tlie  season. 

this,  with  the  Petit  Blanquet,  are 
good  ji'uit. 

highly  musked  and  excellent, — rots 
soon. 

a  good  fruit  for  the  season. 
tliis  fruit  is  not  so  subject  as  the '  Sum- 
mer Good  Christian  Musquee'  to  crack, 
small,  but  excellent  in  light  soil, 
delicate,   but    breaking,    rather  than 
melting. 

should  be  gathered  before  it  is  entire- 
ly ripe;  is  excellent — but  soon  de- 
cays. 

Excellent  fruit — adheres  slightly  to 
to  the  branch. 

this  most  excellent  pear  is  liable  to 
crack  in  the  open  country,  but  in  cit- 
ies, and  where  it  can  be  .sheltered,  it 
becomes  by  far  the  best  autumn  pear 
that  is  known — Old  trees  furnish  the 
best  fruit, — all  soils  suit  it. 
this  excellent  fruit  should  be  gather- 
ed before  it  is  ripe  and  kept  in  the 
house  till  yellow  ;  in  our  climate  it  re- 
quires shelter ;  in  towns  and  back  in 
the  country,  it  is  less  liable  to  crack 
or  blast  than  It  is  in  the  open  country 
on  the  sea  board. 

melting,  musked,  and  handsome 
pears. 

melting  good  fruit, 
should  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,     is    meltuig    and     sweet,    re- 
quires a  shady  situation. 

excellent  fruit. 

this  is  the  extreme  of  the  breaking 
pears,  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by 
many  ;  when  raised  on  old  trees  it 
becomes  pale  yellow  and  is  excel- 
lent. 

fruit  is   small,   always   green,   flesh 
tender,   agreeable  and    very  sweet ; 
small  fruit,  but  very  excellent. 
this  pear  is  subject  to   crack  unless  it 
be  sheltered,  it  requires  a  good  moist 


Bezi   do   Cuissoy  or  j 
Russette   d'Anjou,     i 


Doyenn6  Gri.s, 


F  Merveille  d'Hiver, 


November 


November 


November, 


F  Marquis,  Nov.  and  Dec. 

F  Eschassery,         Nov.  Dec.  and  Jan, 

Ainbrette,  Nov.  to  Feb 


Bezi  de  Chaumontel  or 
Winter  Beurre 


i  Dec. 
^    Jant 


and 


F  St  Germain, 


Nov.  to  March. 


Virgouleuse  Nov.  to  Jan 


Roy  ale  d'hiver,         Dec.  to  Feb.  7, 


Muscat  I'Alleman,  March  to  May. 


Pound  Pear,  Dec.  to  March. 

Tresor,   Amour  ditto. 


Bergamotte  de  Paques,  Jan.  to  Mar. 
Colmar,  Jan.  to  April. 


Bergamotte  de  Soulers,  Feb.  &  Mar. 
Bergamotte  d'Holland  or  >  fra.  Ap. 
Bergamotte  d'Aleng  ^  to  Jun. 

Sara/.in,  keeps  the  year  round 


soil;  whun  in  perfection  is  one  of  the 
best  fall  pears  known,— fruit  is  large, 
buttered  and  fine  flavored  ;  there  is 
a  new  variety  of  this  fruit  called  the 
^  Poire    d'AustrasW    or  double  Cra- 
sanne  which  is  not  liable  to  crack  and 
is  an  excellent  fruit, 
tender,  buttery  flesh  ;  when  planted  iu 
a  soil  that  is  congenial  the  fruit  is 
very  fine  flavored,  a  good  fresh  and 
rather  strong  loam  suits  it  best, 
better  than  the   St  Michael,  which  it 
resembles  in  form,   it   is   however  a 
distinct   variety,    juice     richer,   and 
more  sugared,  skin  russet, 
this  fruit  is  excellent  if  planted  in  a 
good,  dry  soil    and  good  px]  osition. 
large  inching,  sweet  and  musked. 
small,  but  very  good  fruit, 
iniddiing  size,   but   excellent  fruit  in 
good  seasons. 

this  fruit  is  very  superior  and  melting, 
in  good  stong  moist  loam,  but  woody 
and  hard  in  poor  gravelly  soil ;  it  is  in 
eating  when  it  turns  yellowish  ;  this 
fruit  should  be  culled  out  when  it  as- 
sumes this  appearance, 
when  this  fruit  is  raised  in  cities  or  is 
otherwise  sheltered,  or  where  it  is  in 
a  suitable  climate,  it  is  the  best  win- 
ter pear  known  taking  ull  it»  proper- 
ties into  view ;  it  requires  a  good 
moist  loam. 

in  cities,  where  this  fruit  may  be  rais- 
ed with  ease,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  fruits 
that  decorate  the  table  in  the  winter 
season. 

this  fruit  resembles  the  German  Mus- 
cat— is  an  excellent  fruit,  quite  large 
and  handsome.  It  requkes  a  warm 
light  soil. 

this  fruit  resembles  the  preceding  so 
much  in  its  appearance  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  it  by  the  gardeners,  the 
flesh  is  melting,  buttered  and  musk- 
ed. 

for  baking. 

this  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
very  largest  pears  that  is  known,  and 
is  preferable  to  the  pound  pear  or  the 
Catillac  fur  baking;  they  weigh  from 
16  or  26  ounces, 
a  very  good  pear  for  the  season, 
this  is  an  excellent  and  valuable  fruit 
but  it  requires  shelter,  in   our  cities 
it  might  be   raised  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  when  in  perfection  its  flavor  is 
very  fine  and  the  flesh  is  buttered  and 
melting  ;  we  think  it  better  suited  to 
the  Philadelphfe  than  the  New  Eng- 
land climate, 
handsome  and  good  pear, 
large  fine  pear,  highly  esteemed  and 
well  worth  cultivating, 
is  very  good  fruit  when  ripe  both  for 
table  and  baking. 
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BRIGHTON  AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

PLOUGHING  MATCH— TWO  YOKE  OF  OXEN. 

The  committee  on  the  Ploughing  Match  with  fwo  yoke 
of  oxen,  Report — 

That  eleven  ploughs  were  duly  returned  for 
this  match,  (a  greater  number  than  were  ever  be- 
fore entered  at  Brighton,)  that  on  calling  the  list 
at  9  o'clock,  thirteen  plougiis  were  offered  for 
competition,  but  as  only  11  lots  were  assigned, 
the  two  last  on  the  list  were  under  the  necessity 
of  retiring  Crom  the  contest. 

Alter  a  most  careful  examination,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
Abiel  Wlieeler,  of  Concord,  $15 

Do,         as  ploughman,  8 

Jacob  Jepson,  driver,  4 

2d  premium,  Samuel  Hoar,  2d,  of  Lincoln,     10 
Do,  as  ploughman,  5 

Franklin  Wheeler,  driver,  3 

8d  premium,  G.  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  6 

Do,  as  ploughman,  3 

Ira  Fisher,  driver,  2 

$.56 

The  shortest  time    occupied  by  any  team  was 

30  minutes;  longest  time         do,         do,   41|^  do. 

Greatest  number  of  furrows  to  any  lot   was  21, 

Fewest,         do,         do,         do,'         ^  17, 

except  the  lot  No  1,  being  about  a  rod  shorter  than 

the  rest  from  the  shape  of  the   field,   required    to 

be  httle  wider,  and  23  furrows   were   made — the 

size  of  the  lots  were  20  rods   long  and    20  feet 

wide,  making  about  24  rods  to  each. 

Every  plough  used  was  of  Cast  Iron,  and 
were  chiefly  of  Tice's  make  (all  that  obtained  pre- 
mium were  of  his  patent ;)  the  whole  work  was 
excellently  well  performed,  and  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  selecting  for  the  three  premi- 
ums ;  the  committee  would  gladly  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  awarded  eleven. 

It  seems  necessary  to  give  their  reasons  for 
deciding  as  they  did,  and  the  rules  they  establish- 
ed  which  were,  that  Cattle  should  not  be  hurried, 

as  goodness  of  work  was  the  object,  to  be  ploughed 
not  less  than  5j  inches  deep,  and  the  furrow 
slice  to  be  cut  narrow,  and  laid  as  fat  in  it  as  was 
possible — the  reason  of  the  committee  was  this, 
that  in  this  part  of  our  country  very  little  land  is 
cultivated  in  winter  grain,  and  the  object  of  fall 
ploughing,  is  to  have  the  sward  rotted  for  spring 
cultivation,  and  which  they  think  best  effected  by 
this  mode  ;  as  if  laid  on  edge,  and  so  left  till 
sijring,  much  grass  comes  up  in  rows  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  finrows — and  on  the_/7a/  method  it  is 
all  equally  covered,  and  no  grass  grows. 

The  committee  well  know  that  in  England, 
(and  ])robably  in  our  own  country,  where 
winter  grain  is  cultivated  on  sward  land)  they 
adopt  the  ridge  furrow  slice,  as  by  this  means, 
in  broadcasting  their  seed,  it  naturally  falls  into 
the  lowest  part  of  furrows,  and  then  by  harrowing, 
the  seed  is  deeper  covered,  and  comes  up  in  roivs 
as  they  wish,  giving  a  better  chance  for  a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  its  after  growth,  and  to  clean, 
by  hoeing  if  they  wish,  and  also  probably  some 
saving  of  seed — having  nearly  the  same  effect  as 
sowing  by  drill  machine. 

The  first  ploughing  match  planned  in  the  United 
States,  was  at  Brighton,  in  Oct.  1817.  At  that 
match,  not  one  cast  iron  mould  board  plough  lous  in 
our  vicinity,  if  in  the  Slate — and  at  the  present 
show  none  but  of  cast  iron  was  in  our  match. 
This  shows  in  the  clearest  possible  view,  the  im- 


mense improvement  that  our  cattle  shows,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ploughing   matches,  have   produced 
in  this  most  important  Agricultural   Implement. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  PRINCE,  ) 

EBEN.  HEATH,  V  Committee. 

JOHN  NORTHEND,  j 

SHEEP    AND    SWINE. 

The  committee,  who  were  appointed  to  award 
premiums  upon  sheep  and  swine,  have  attended 
the  duty  assigned  them,  and  request  leave  to 
state — 

That  they  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  first  visiting  the  pens  in  which  the  swine 
were,  and  they  found  them  well  filled  ;  and  after 
a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  their  sev- 
eral points,  qualities  and  properties,  they  awarded 
To  John  Mackay  for  the  best  boar,  12 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  next  best  dOj  8 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  best  sow,  12 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  next  best  do,  8 

To  Isaac  Bobbins  for  the  next  best  do,  5 

To  John  Mackay  for  the  best  pigs,  not  less  than 
two  in  number,  nor  less  than  four  months  old,  nor 
more  than  eight,  10 

To  Isaac  Robbins  for  the  next  best  5 

They  then  visited  the  sheep  pens,  and  were 
much  gratified  to  find  in  them  several  lots  of  Dish- 
ley  or  New  Leicester  breed  of  sheep.  One  fine 
ram  and  three  ewes  belonging  to  Enoch  Silsby  of 
Boston  of  pure  blood,  imported  from  England. 

A  buck  lamb,  six  months  old  belonging  to  John 
Prince  of  Roxbury  from  the  superior  Dishley  ram 
of  Col.  S.  Jaques,  and  two  ewe  lambs  6i  months 
old  from  imported  stock. 

Two  Dishley  ewes  and  two  yearling  rams  be- 
longing to  Thomas  Wilhanw  of  Noddle's  island. 
They  were  from  the  importe.i  ram  of  Col.  S.  Ja- 
ques, who  obtained  the  Society's  premium  the  last 
year,  and  was  presented  this  year  for  exhibition. 
The  committee  were  not  insensible  of  the  respon- 
sible and  delicate  situation  in  which  some  of  its 
members  were  placed  to  discharge  their  duty  sat- 
isfactorily, but  after  a  minute  and  close  examina- 
tion of  the  sheep,  their  form,  shape,  size,  and  other 
peculiar  properties  they  unanimouly  award 

To  Enoch  Silsby  for  the  best  Dishley  ram,  830 
To  Enoch  Silsby  for  the  best  Dishley  ewe,  .«30 
And  it  is  v/ith  great  pleasure  the  Committee 
observe  the  attention  of  gentlemen  turned  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Dishley  sheep.  They  consider  them  an 
important  and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country, 
and  among  the  farmers'  best  stock.  They  will 
yield  more  profit  than  other  sheep  from  the  fleece, 
and  their  carcass  is  remarkably  well  calculated  for 
the  market. 

There  were  two  pens  filled  witli  native  weth- 
ers. One  lot  was  owned  by  E.  T.  French  of  Mil- 
ton ;  and  the  other  by  P.  P.  Peirce  of  Lexington. 
Some  of  those,  that  were  offered  by  Mr  Peirce 
were  large  and  in  good  condition,  but  there  were 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  such  extraordinary  qual 
ity  as  to  justify  the  committee  to  award  the  pre 
miums  t^ 

JOHN  hIaRD,  Jr,        \ 
SAMUEL  JAQUES,        \  Committee. 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS,) 

Specific  character  of  the  Dishley  or  New  Lei- 
cester breed  of  sheep.  Heads  clean,  straight,  and 
broad  ;  bodies  round,  or  barrel  shaped  ;  eyes  fine 
and  lively;  bones  fine  and  small, pelts  thin  ;  wool 


long  and  fine,  well  calculated  for  combing,  an 
weighing  upon  an  average  eight  pounds  per  fleect 
when  killed  at  two  years  old.  Fatten  kindl 
and  early,  well  calculated  for  market,  thriving  i 
pastures  that  will  scarcely  keep  other  sheep,  anj 
requiring  less  food  than  others.  Tolerably  hard 
and  vigorous. 


The  committee  consisting  of  E.  Hersey  Derb; 
Daniel  Adams,  and  Timothy  Corey,  to  whom  we 
assigned  the  ploughing  match  tvith  one  yoke  of  ca. 
lie  Report — 

That  the  land  to  be  ploughed  was  divided  int 
lots  of  about  24  rods  each. 

There  were  eleven  competitors  for  the  pretni 
urns — the  ploughs  generally  of  the  improve 
kiuds,  and  four  of  them  were  without  drivers. 

As  the  principal  object  of  the  ploughing  mate 
was  to  show  good  work,  and  skill  in  the  plougl 
men,  they  were  particularly  directed  not  to  huri 
iheir  cattle, — shortness  of  time  being  no  objc 
in  comparison  with  good  work — that  attentit 
would  also  be  paid  to  the  appearance,  and  docilil 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  management  of  the  driver- 
The  ploughing  to  he  not  less  than  five  inches  dee 
and  that  narrow  furrows,  laid  lapping  on  ea< 
other  would  be  preferred  to  wide  and  flat  ones. 

Under  these  regulations  the  first  lot  was  ploug: 
ed  in  33,  and  the  last  in  46  minutes. 

The  committee  state  with  great  pleasure,  th 
the  work  in  every  instance  was  of  a  superi 
order,  tliat  that  there  was  so  little  difference 
most  of  it,  they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  d 
cide  to  whom  they  should  award  the  premium* 
After  great   deliberation,  they   award  as   foUovi 

1st  premium,  to  Moses  Whitney,  of  Stow,  $ 
G.  P.  Meriam  as  ploughman 
Moses  Whitney,  as  driver, 


.$27, 
2d,  premium  to  Otis  Meriam  of  Concord, 
aged  17,  $ 

Same  as  ploughman, 
Abel  Meriam,  aged  11,  as  driver 

$18, 
3d  premium,  to  John  Tildeii,Jun.  of  N.  Brii 
water, 

Edwin  Dunbar,  aged  18,  as  ploughman. 
Same  as  driver, 

$11, 
E.  HERSEY  DERBY,  Chairman, 
Brighton,  20th  Oct.  1830. 

cows,   HEIFERS,  BULLS    AND  EUtL  CALVES. 

The  committee  on  Bulls,  and  Bull  calves,  Co« 
and  Heifers,  were  gratified  to  perceive  the  if 
proveniont  in  the  value  and  api)earance  oft 
stock  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Brighton  Cat 
Show.  The  number  of  fine  animals  with  t 
spirit  manifested  by  the  great  assemblage  of  ag 
culturists  are  pleasing  indications  of  the  i 
proveinent  which  excitement  and  honorable  C9' 
petition  will  effect. 

True  it  is  that  imported  animals  of  groat  nai 
do  not  call  crowds  round  a  i)en  as  was  once  I 
case — nor  are  fine  animals  so  rare  as  in  years  p» 

But  your  committee  think  that  our  discerni 
farmers  will  be  gratified  to  notice  the  advanO 
grade  in  the  improvement  of  stock. 

They  will  be  pleased  and  led  to  usefid  pi^6t 
by  observing   that  not   only    from   the  irapor. 


breeds    of  cattle  is  an  obvious  liciietit    dciivcd — 
n    but  tlieir  UciJort    will  shew  a  judicious  selection 
of  native  stock  is  moving  forward  in    equal    pro- 
;  ii   gress,  and  to  like  advantage. 

Craving     indulgence    for    these      observations 
ij  whicli  s^^'cuicd  due  to  the  occasion,  your  coniniittee 
proceed  to  announce  the  premiums  which  they 
awaxd  as  follows. 
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The  couiinittec  award  the   first    premium,   on 

^  bulls  to  Mr  G.  W.  Watson,   of  Princeton  for  his 

young  Bull  1  year  and  5  days  old,  $30 

This  was  a  cross  from  the  Imported  breed,  and  a 

beautiful  animal,  weighing    987  lbs.     It   will    be 

seen  that  he  but  little  e.xceeded  the   ago  proposed 

ifor  Bull  calves. 

But  the  committee  were  governed  by  the  letter 
f  of  the  rules,  and  hope  the  distinguishing    propor- 
'  tious  of  this  animal  may  be  retained  as  his  figure 
enlarges. 

The  second  premium  they  award  to  Mr  Peter 
W.  Page,  of  Shirley,  $20,  for  his  Bull  19  months 
old,  weighing  1160  lbs,  partly  of  the  short  horned 
and  partly  of  what  is  called  the  Westminster 
breed,  so  remarkable  for  the  fleshy  hind  quarter, 
,and  said  originally  to  have  been  of  foreign  deri- 
ration.  This  animal  was  of  good  size,  figure  and 
iroportion,  and  may  be  exported  to  reward  Mr 
Page's  attention  to  stock. 

To  Mr  Asa  Rice,  of  Worcester,  the  third  prein- 
um,  $10,  for  a  fine  Bull  2  years  and  five  months 
)ld,  a  cross  of  Holderness  or  native  stock.  Tlie 
)eautiful  color  and  hair  of  Holderness  with  many 
.pproved  qualities  is  remarkable  in  his  descendants. 
The  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  often  dollars 
o  Mr  Abraham  Washburn,  of  Bridge  water,  for 
lis  fine  white  Bull  2  years  and  7  months  old, 
veighing  1498.  This  animal  was  of  large  growth, 
^ood  figure  and  well  tempered,  with  many  marks 
pf  imported  blood. 

He  was  a  cross  from  tiiat  fine  animal  Denton. 
Vith  the  opinions  of  dislike  held  by  our  country- 
nen,  it  is  to  '>s  regretted  that  the  short  horned 
took  so  often  ii.>-line  to  this  color. 

Having  been  driven  in  a  short  time  to  the  show 
his  animal  appeal  id  to  less  advantage. 

There  were  several  Bulls  e.xliibited  for  premium 
eserving  of  com.nendation. 

Mr  George  Mr  rse,  of  Roxbury,  exhibited  one 
rhich  excited  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
'.<•.   VMS  a  cros;.  from  Admiral  and  a  valuable  ani- 


ON  MILCH  cows. 

To  Nathan  Saunderson,  of  Waltbam,  the  first 
premium,  $30 

This  cow  was  in  her  origin  of  imported  blood 
though  not  well  explained,  6  years  old,  and  had 
given  20  quarts  of  milk,  and  for  some  months  an 
average  of  18  quarts,  and  from  her  week's  inilk 
14  lbs.  of  Butter  had  been  made. 

To  Leander  Hosnier,  of  Bedford,   the   second 


premium. 


$20 


Tor  exhibition  the  show  was  indebted  to  Mr 
'homas  Williams,  ofNoddJe'sIslandfor  a  view  of 
19  full  blood  bull  Cicero,  22  months  old,  of  fine 
giire  and  promise.  Col.  Sanger  of  Sherburne  sent 

file  animal  of  this  description. 

Tie  show  w-as  in  like  manner  indebted  to  Mr 
oh  1  Periy,  of  Sherburne,  for  a  view  of  many  of 
is  high  bred  stock. 

BULL  CALVES. 

To  Noah  Johnson,  for  his  Bull  calf  6^  months 
Jd,  weighing  6  14  lbs.  of  foreign  cross  and  good 
ppearance,  $15. 

iThere  were  no  other  Bull  calves  that  were  thought 
J  deserve  a  premium.     There  was  a  Bull  calf  of 

puted  excellent  breed  for  milk  and  of  the  same 
tock  with  Mr  Saunderson's  cow  to  which  was 
warded  the  first  premium. 

But  though  fair  to  view  your  committee  did  not 
jel  authorised  to  award  a  premium.  This  he  may 
erbaps  merit  hereafter. 


This  cow's  milk  made  14  lbs.  of  Butter  a  week 
and  satisfactory  evidence  was  given  of  her  being 
a  very  productive  animal ;  of  native  stock. 

To  John  Ballard,  of  Framingham,  the  third 
premium,  $1,5 

This  was  a  well  formed  animal,  and  of  valuable 
milch  qualities.  She  had  for  several  months 
yielded  over  12  lbs.  of  Butter  a  week.  Her  stock 
was  mainly  native. 

Other  fine  stock  was  exhibited  for  premium a 

cow  of  Mr  Aspinwall,  of  Brookline,  was  much 
admired  and  deservedly  so— Her  figure  was  beau- 
tiful, and  her  product  might  perhaps  have  equalled 
that  of  any  other  animal  exhibited  at  the  shovy^, 
but  an  excessive  feed  on  apples  reduced  her 
milk  soon  after  calving.  For  some  days  she  gave 
at  the  rate  of  13  lbs.  of  Butter  a  week.  She  is 
said  also  to  be  in  milk  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
the  committee  doubt  not  that  under  other  circum- 
stances this  animal  may  hereafter  receive  a  high 
premium. 

Mr  Saunderson,  Jun.  of  Waltham,  Col.  Met- 
calf  of  Cambridge,  Mr  Wyman,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Mr  Adams,  of  Newton,  Col.  Taylor,  of  Quincy, 
Mr  Bemis,  of  Waltham,  and  Mr  Sanborn,  of 
Charlestown,  either  for  premium  or  Exhibition 
added  to  the  merits  of  the  show. 

HEIFERS    IN    MILK. 

The  1st  premium  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman 
of  Salem,  §15, 

This  extraordinary  Heifer  was  o  native  stock. 
She  calved  2d  of  Sept.  last,  and  had  given  at. 
some  time  when  measured  16  quarts  in  a  day. 
But  it  would  seem  the  quality  of  her  milk  must 
be  superior,  for  in  ten  and  a  half  days  there  was 
had  therefrom  18.J  lbs.  of  Butter  and  at  other 
times  on  trial,  14  lbs.  of  Butter  a  week.  Most  of 
this  appears  by  the  certificate  of  her  former  owner 
Mr  L.  Hazelton,  Jr,  of  Haverhill. 

The  second  premium  to  Seth  Davis,  of  New- 
ton, or  a  native  Heifer,  28  months  old  of  great 
product  and  promise. 

HEIFERS    NOT    IN    MILK. 

The  1st  premium  to  Samuel Fisk  of  Saugus'for 
a  beautiful  heifer  out  of  Bolivar,  $12;  her  age  was 
8  inonths  5  days,  weighing  584  lbs.  and  of  fine 
figure. 

The  second  premium  to  Mr  William  Furness  of 
Medford,  for  his  native  Heifer,  $10.  Its  age  was 
7  months  and  3  days — Its  weight  519  lbs.  This 
animal  did  justice  to  the  care  taken  of  it  and 
promised  to  reward  it. 

To  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  the  3d  premi- 
um, for  his  Heifer,  $8.  This  handsome  Heifer 
was  of  the  short  horn  breed  principally,  with  some- 
what of  the  Bakewell  an^^lderney  blood. 

To  Mr  Thomas  WilliafB,  for  his  Heifer  from 
Coelebs  called  Isabella,  the  4th  premium,  $6.  This 
was  a  high  bred  Heifer  and  wholly  of  import- 
ed Blood. 

There  were  many  Heifers  that  were  ornamen- 
tal to  the  pens  both  for   premium  and  exhibition. 

Hon.  Luke  Fiske  of  Waltham,  Stephen  Higgin- 


son,  Esq.  of  Cambridge,  MrN.  Brown  of  Wahliam, 
Capt.  Mackay  of  Weston,  Mr  Watson  of  Piir^' 
ton,  Mr  Bemis  of  Waltham,  Mr  Dudley  of  Ihigm- 
on,  Mr  fliay  of  Roxbury,  Mr  Phillips  of  Lynn, 
Mr  Swift  of  Newton,  and  Mr  Williams,  of  Nod- 
dle's Island,  (in  a  fine  Heifer  from  Bolivar,)  with 
others,  gave  many  good  instances  of  the  improved 
condition  of  our  stock. 

The  productiveness  of  the  Milch  animals  in 
fact  appeared  to  your  Committee  to  exceed  what 
has  formerly  been  exhibited.  Ofthe  improvement 
in  the  handsome  show  of  Heifers  mention  has 
been  made — Of  the  Bull  there  were  some  fine 
specimens;  of  Calvea  there  werefewand  1  premium 
only  was  awari^ed.  This  is  not  so  much  to  be 
regretted  as  these  animals  are  generally  so  loaded 
with  fat  as  to  make  itdifiicult  atso  early  an  age  to 
decide  on  form  or  properties'^  • 
All  which  is  submitted. 

JOHN  WELLES, 

GEORGE  SMIT II,        ).  Connnittee. 

NATHAN  ADAMS, 


ES,  \ 

[Til,        }i 
VMS,  Jr.  j 


Silk. — %.  beautiful  specimen  of  sewing  silk  was 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in 
N.  Y.,  which  was  raised  from  the  silk  worms,  and 
manufactured  by  Miss  Louisa  Hewlett,  daughter 
of  John  V.  Hewlett  of  Oyster  Bay.  These  evi- 
dences of  skill  and  industry  prove  that  our  coun- 
try is  fully  capable  of  being  independent  of  the 
old  world  for  this  branch  of  manufacture. 


To  remove  water  spots  from  black  crape  veils. 

If  a  drop  of  water  fall  upon  black,  transpai-ent 
crape,  it  immediately  turns  it  white,  leaving  a  dis- 
figuring mark.  To  remove  this,  spread  the  veil 
on  the  table,  laying  smoothly  under  the  stain,  a 
piece  of  old  black  silk.  Then  dip  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  into  some  good  writing  ink,  and  wet  the 
white  spot  with  it.  Immediately,  (and  before  the 
ink  has  time  to  dry)  wipe  it  off  with  an  old  piece 
of  canton  crape  or  some  thing  of  similar  soft  tex- 
ture, taking  care  to  rub  it  crosswise  ofthe  crape. 
This  process  will  cause  the  water  stain  entirely 
to  disappear,  and  unless  the  ink  is  allowed  to  diy 
before  it  is  wiped  off,  no  mark  will  be  seen  on  the 
place. 

Canal  Tolls.— The  Albany  Argus,  states  that  the  tolls 
collected  on  the  State  Canals  up  to  the  1st  ol  September, 
amount  to  $514,000  being  about  $100,000  more  than  were 
collected  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Worcester  cattle  show,  took  place  on  the  13th  inst.— 
The  iollowing  is  from  the  Report  on  Manufacturers.  A 
bed-spread  made  by  Miss  Caroline  Henshaw  of  Leicester, 
vphen  three  years  of  age,  came  in  close  competition  with 
a  bed  quilt,  made  by  Mrs  Sarah  Dunsmoor  of  West  Bol- 
ston  at  the  age  of  S4.  Either  ol  Ihera  would  do  great 
credit  to  persons  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

.£  good  day's  Work.— At  Shutesbury,  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  29,  Mrs  Bogue  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth 
day,  at  the  completion  ol  her  ninety  fifth  year,  spun  fifty 
four  knots  of  woollen  yarn,  of  a  supeiior  quality.  Such 
women  were  our  mothers!  How  many  of  the  younger 
portion  of  their  descendants  at  the  present  day  can  equal 
this  performance  ? — Worcester  Spy. 

Corn  and  Cob.— A  western  paper  says  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  13  bushfels  of  ears  of  corn  ground  will  af- 
ford as  much  nourishment  to  hogs  and  cattle,  as  9  bushels 
of  shelled  corn. 

American  Cotton  goods  arc  now  exported  to  Calcutt 
with  great  profit,  and  materials  for  our  manufactures  are 
received  here  from  there.  The  Raleiffh  Register  says— 
In  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  from  Con- 
tantinople,  to  a  friend  in  Ulica,  New  York,  he  states 
that  our  Cotlon  goods  are  in  good  reputation  at  that  place 
—so  much  so,  that  the  English  actually  put  American 
stamps  on  their  goods,  to  soil  them  to  better  advantage.' 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


Oft.  29,  1830. 


fRKSHIRE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL. 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Pittsfield  Argus,  oF October  14th,  contains 
tlie  following  notices  of  the  Cattle  Show  and 
Fair,  lately  held  at  that  place. 


Messrs  Rdssell  on  the  first  day  of  the  Fair 
was  served  up  iu  their  usual  elegant  and  beautiful 
style.  On  the  second  day,  the  Society  dined  at 
the  new  house  of  Mr  John  Pomerot,  and  were 
plentifully  regaled  with   the  good    things   of  the 


,  rr.1               1     r  11      •    ,    ,.,:.u   .i,„  „„.>/,.,ir.-,nv     scason.  Uniting  clcgance  with  variety.' 
'  The  remarks  lollowing,  witb   the  accompany-  •  °       ° -l__ 


iug  reports,  were  furnished  us  by  the    Committee 
of  publication  of  the  Society. 

.  The   twentieth    anniversary,  of  the   Berkshire  I  ^i^^'/y';,"';;;;  f^'..^^^^^  ^„^,  ,.^i      i„  ,^^^  afternoon, 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  P.ttsficld  dunng  |  ,^^^  notwithstanding    these  untoward  circumstan 


WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOW. 
Wag  held  on    thi;    13th   inst.     The   day   was 


5oc«;ty 
the  past  week.  At  no  former  anniversary  lias 
there  been  so  splendid  an  Exhibition,  or  one  so 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  the 
patriot,  or  cheer  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist. 
The  man  who  beheld  the  first  anniversary  twenty 
years  ago,  and  witnessed  the  late  one,  must  re- 
joice at  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Berkshire 
farmers  in  agricultural  knowledge,  prosperity  and 
improvement;  and  who  during  the  laiise  of  he 
these  years,  has  marked  upon  these  occasions  the 
progressive  improvement  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  must  indeed  rejoice.  It  was  calculated 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  large  assembla- 
ges, who  ai-e  used  to  count  the  drops  of'  the  wave 
of  the  multitude,'  that  near  six  thousand  persons 
were  present.  During  both  days  there  was  no 
fighting,  no  disturbance  of  good  order  and  in- 
stances of  intemperance  were  extremely  rare. 

'The  exhibition  was  honored  with  the  uresence 
of  many  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  abroad, 
particularly  from  the  neighboring  state  of  New 
York.  The  exhibition  of  animals  was  superior  in 
number  and  quality  to  any  ever  before  exhibited. 
Ths  highly  improved  stock  of  Cattle  exhibited  by 
Col  Dwight,  attracted  general  notice.  As  there 
was  no  premium  announced  for  a  stock  of  Cattle 
the  spirit  which  induced  him  to  bring  them  for- 
ward is  praise  worthy.  The  exhibition  of  man- 
ufactures, although  not  so  large  as  would  be  de- 
sirable, evinced  an  improvement  in  the  excellency 
at  their  fabric.'  *  #  « 

'The  public  exercises  wei-e  held  in  the  old 
Church  on  the  second  day.  It  is  cause  of  re- 
gret that  so  many  were  excluded  for  want  of 
room.  The  religious  duties  were  performed  by 
Kev.  Dr  Shepard.  It  is  great  praise  to  say  that 
he  maintained  his  well  established  reputation  for 
I^cty  and  talents — the  devout  aspirations,  the  fer- 
vent supplications,  which  fell  so  eloquently  from 
his  lips  seemed  to  alight  on  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  The  address  by  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Esq.  was  worthy  of  him,  and  honorable  to  the 
Society.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  minute 
details  of  small  things,  the  specks  of  farming,  but 
he  advanced  his  standard,  he  recurred  to  first 
piinciples — practical  principles  of  action,  conduct, 
and  economy,  well  calculated  to  extend  the  pros- 
perity, to  improve  the  condition,  and  promote  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community.  As  the 
Address  is  to  be  published,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  so  much  as  inclination  prompts.  It  was 
received  by  the  audience  with  attention,  and  when 
concluded  they  testified  their  approbation  by 
Clieers,  long,  loud  and  hearty. 

'  The  singing,  led  by  Mr  Billings,  was  excel- 
lent, particularly  thebeautifid  Ode  by  W.  C.  Bai'- 
Awr,  the  Berkshire  Bard. 

'The  performances  of  both  days  were  cnliven- 
(A  by  a  fine  band  of  music,  led  by  Major  Hanson. 
Much  praise  is  due  Col.  Nelson  Strong,  and  the 
A.saistant  Marslinls,  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  and  carrying  the  arrangements  into  elfect. 
The    Dinner    at   the   old    established    house   of 


ces,  the  collection  of  people  was  nearly  on  an  av- 
erage with  the  former  similar  exhibitions. 

The  number  of  teams  which  engaged  in  the 
Ploughing  Match  vpas  twentyone,  a  greater  num- 
ber than  on  the  former  occasion.  And  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  Committee  that  at  no  other  time 
has  the  work  been  so  well  done.  The  President 
of  the  Society,  Gov.  Lincoln  made  a  brief  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the  Socie- 
ty. A  blessing  on  the  proceedings  of  the  daywas  in- 
voked by  the  Rev.  Mr  Miller.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Ira  Barton,  Esq.  of  Oxford.  This 
is  commended  as  sound,  practical  and  replete  with 
good  sense,  clothed  iu  chaste  and  appropriate 
language. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  of  stock  of  all 
kinds  was  two  hundred  and  fftyeight  animals,  ex- 
clusive of  the  teams  engaged  in  the  Ploughing 
Match,  of  which  one  hundred  and  nincfyfour  were 
neat  cattle,  and  the  remainder  were  the  various 
descriptions  of  sheep  and  swine.  This  is  a  larger 
number  than  has  been  exhibited  on  any  former 
occasion,  with  exception  of  the  year  1  828. 

The  exhibition  of  Butter  and  Chesse  is  highly 
commended.  Of  Cheese  there  were  lots  from  44 
different  dairies,  each  lot  weighing  from  100  to 
150  lbs.  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  being  about 
5000  lbs.     _^ 

FALL  RIVER  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  last  Fall  River  Monitor  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  which  took 
place  in  that  village  on  Tuesday  of  last  Week. 
The  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying,  and  the  specimfens  of  calico 
from  Mr  A.  Robeson's  manufactory  and  from  the 
Taunton  printworks  might,  it  is  said,  vie  in  beauty 
with  any  of  the  English  patterns.  At  the  sale  in 
the  afternoon,  a  carpet  containing  ten  yards  was 
sold  for  $16  to  a  gentleman  of  this  ttivvn. 

About  100  gentlemen  "partook  of  a  dinner  at 
t!ie  Exchange  Hotel.  A  number  of  appropriate 
toasts  were  given  on  the  occasion  among  which 
were  the  fL»!lowing. 

By  James  Ford,  Esq. — Tlie  Fall  River  Cattle 
Shctv  and  Fair — May  it  be  permanently  establisli- 
ed,  liberally  encouraged,  and  the  fondest  expect- 
ations of  its  projectors  fully  realized. 

By  Hon.  James  L.  Hodges. — Our  Farms  and 
Gardens — Ov.'ned  and  cultivated  by  enlightened 
freemen — may  they  never  be  subjected  to  the 
despotism  of  weeds,  ignorance  or  indolence. 

Hon.  Russell  Freeman,  on  being  called  'upon 
remarked — that 

'As  this  was  an  occasion  for  local  exhibition,  it 
might  not  be  ill-timedHte  indulge  in  a  little  local 
pride  and  boasting.  IWt  to  name  the  illustrious 
characters,  natives  of  the  Old  Colony,  who  had, 
in  times  past,  occupied  the  high  places  of  the 
state  and  iialinn,  our  sister  state  of  Maine,  bone 
of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  is  now  indebted 
to  us  for  both  her  Senators  in  Congress,  and  many 
of  her  high  judicial  and    other  functionaries  ;  and 


three  of  the  four  of  our  own  supreme  Judicia 
Tribunal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonweallli 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  the  Distil 
Judge,  and  last  not  least,  the  Mayor  of  Bostui 
sprang  from  among  us.  He  would  therefo: 
propose — : 

The  Old  Colo7iy — at  the  head  of  the  Commo; 
wealth  in  mental  exhibition;  not  secondary  , 
mere  animal,  vegetable  or  artificial  productions. 

By  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Esq.  Vice  President— T/ir 
Fanners  of  Somerset  and  the  citizens  of  Fait  River — 
The  latter  may  toil  and  spin,  but  their  fields  an 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. — Providence  papc/ 

Brooklyn  Productions. — We  have  before  staT> 
that  the  Isabella  grapes  have  been   abundant    an 
excellent  throughout  Brooklyn.     We  have    see;i 
single    Isabella  grape   from   Blr    Leavit's    garde  l 
which  measured  two  inches  and  eleven  sixteenth: 
in  circumference,  and  perfectly  round. 

Figs  have  come  to  good  maturity.  We  lia\ 
seen  a.  dozen  perfectly  ripe  and  very  fine  frni 
the  garden  of  Mr  Birch. 

The  Lima  Cocoa  Nut  Squash  has  grown  twentj 
two  inches  in  length,  in  the  gardens  of  J.  Seamar 
and  A.  Spooner.  At  maturity  they  are  pronounc- 
ed good. — Brooklyn  Star. 

DOMESTIC  COTTONS. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  '  Advertiser,  states  thai 
within  the  last  three  months,  some  thousands  Oj 
tons  of  merchandise  have  been  imported  in  oui 
ships  from  Calcutta,  three  fourths  of  the  bulk  o 
which  consists  of  raw  materials  for  the  use  of  oui 
manufactories  in  this  vicinity,  and  upon  whict 
the  ship  owners  have  a  freight  of  twentyfive  o: 
thirty  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  importers  twenty  tt 
forty  per  cent,  profit — and  that,  what  is  more  tc 
be  noted  and  wondered  at,  apart  of  these  veri 
cargoes  have  been  paid  for  by  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures, sold  in  Calcutta  at  a  i)rofit  15  to  25  pe 
cent.  The  instances  of  profitable  shipments  o 
our  coarse  cottons  to  India,  he  adds,  are  not  oru 
or  two,  but  many.  The  intrinsic  superiority  o. 
our  '  domestics'  to  the  '  India  cottons'  is  now 
almost  as  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  as  by  those  of  New  England. 

Upon    the   same    subject,   the    Salem   Gazette 
says — '   It  is   but  a  kw    years    since   this   action 
[carrying  Cotton  to  Calcutta]    would    have   been 
deemed  no  less  absurd  than  that  expressedjjy  the 
corresponding  phrase  of  "carrying  Coal  to  New- 
castle ;"  yet  it  bids  fair  to  he  soon  one  of  frequenn 
occurrence.     The  ship  Rome,  of  this  port,  belonjf" 
ing  to   P.   Dodge,  Esq.  on    the   outward    voyage 
from  which  she   has  just  returned,  carried    ali'    ' 
300  bales  of  American  cotton    cloths,  which   ii 
well  un<lerstood,    paid  a  high  profit  in    Calcutta, 
Those  whose  memory  extends  to  the    very  reccBl 
period  when   the    trashy    cottons?   of  India,   with   ! 
their  uncouth   nomenclature,    filled    our    markeli 
will  hardly  be  able  to  realize  that  the  natives  of!' 
Bengal  are  now  dependent  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  cotton  with  which  they  are  clothed  ;  hul 
it  is  true.     American   cottons  find  a  ready   mat- '  ' 
ket  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where    they  are  '  j 
a  favorite  article.     Many  bales  have  been  sent  to 
that  (|uarter  by  our  Salem  merchants,  who  haV»  I 
found  their  account  in  it.' — Boston  Palladium. 


We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  highly  f* 
s])cct;;ble  physician  of  this  city,  to  ■  distmguished 
philanthropis^t,  in  which  is  given  the  distressing 
details  of  a  case    of  Mania  a  potii,   in  »  yoai)g 
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man  nbout  "20  jcars  of  ago.  Tlie  cause  of  the 
di^eisc  of  tlie  voutli,  is  refericd,  by  tlie  physician, 
to  tlie  habit  of  the  mother,  wlio  administered  to 
tlie  patient,  when  lie  was  an  infant,  small  quanti- 
ties of  anient  spirits,  with  a  view  of  correcting 
internal  weakness;  and  this  early  sip  of  the  pois- 
on, infused  into  his  nutriment,  produced  a  fond- 
ness for  it  tliat  was  never  conquered,  and  which 
will  probably  be  indulged  until  the  powers  of 
physical  resistance  are  destroyed,  and  the  poor 
■  wretch  dies  a  drunkard. 
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BOSTON,   FRIDAY,    OCTOBER  29,    1830. 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 
The  Agricultural  Exliibition  at  Brighton  on  the 
0th  inst.  though  not  equal  in  some  particulars,  to 
mner  exhibitions  of  the  kind  at  the  same  place, 
et   Was,    on  the   whole  very  respectable,  and   in 
ime  things  superior  to  what  has  been  before  pre- 
;nted  on  similar   occasions.     Tliere  was  no    im- 
jrted  stock,  which  has,  heretofore  added  much  to 
e  Show;  and  to  a   casual  inexperienced    obser- 
r  there  was  au  appearance  of  some  diminution 
that  particular.     But  there  was  a  great  show  of 
ir  own  cattle,  improved  on  the   most  approved 
reign  stock,  which  constitutes  one  of  tho  great 
anches  of  rural   economy  for  which  Agricultu- 
I  Societies  were    instituted.     There  was,   it  is 
id,  scarcely  one  of  the  pure  native  breed  of  cat- 
,  sheep  or  swine.     Nor  were  there  many  of  any 
ss,  remarkable  for  size.     But  there  were  many 
lieations  of  that  real  improvement,  which  con- 
£s  in  utility.     We    were  formerly  pleased  with 
:rything   which  was   great,    as  if  its   goodness 
s  in  proportion  to  its  size,  but  we  have  discov- 
d  our  error,  and  now  judge  of  the  goodness  of 
animal,  not  by  its   size,  but  other  more  valua- 
and  essential  properties.     And  to  that  discov- 
we  are  much  indebted  to  scientific  and   intel- 
mt  gentlemen,   who  were  formerly  styled  Book 
■tncrs,  or  Theoretical  Farmers.     But  the  film  of 
jiidicc  against  cultivators  of  that  description  is 
appearing   from  the  eye  of  our  candid  and  eii- 
itened   Yeomanry,   and    they  begin  to    realize 
benefits  of  experiments  and  im|irovements. 
With   regard    to  manufactures,   it  was  not  ex- 
ited that  the  e.xhibition  would  be  splendid.   The 
istees,  believing  that  our  manufactures  were  in 
cessful    0])eration,  and  that   a  bettor  and  more 
iensive  exhibition   could  and  would  be  made  at 
public  sales  than  at  a  Cattle  Show,  and  the  pre- 
iins  offered  would  not  produce   great  eompeti- 
I,  discontinued  their  i)remiums  for  clotiis,  &c, 
.limited  those  and  gratuitous  rewards  to  articles 
liome  manufacture  of  taste  and  ingenuity.     In 
ition  to  those  on  which  the  Committee  passed 
r    judgment,    and    awarded    gratuities    there 
several  articles,  which  would  have  been  en- 
id  to  particular  notice  for  their  beauty  and  ex- 
ence  if  they  had  been  presented  in  season  for 
inunation.     The  fc'lowing  are  among  the  num- 
of 

SOFACTCRES  BECEITED   OUT  OF  SEASON  FOR  RX- 
AMINATION. 

Irs  Dorothy  Wheeler,  Concord,  1  Black  Lace 
^1. 

^yrus  B.  Thayer,   Watertown,  3  Half  Reams 
ss  paper,  nn  improvement  on  the  sand  paper 
tly  in  use. 


Mary  II.  Brammet,  Boiton,  1  White  Lace  Veil, 
very  good. 

Harriet  Bruinmet,     do.  I  Black  Lace  Veil,   do. 
Sarah  Heath,  Roxbury,  1  Black  Lace  Veil  and 
1  Rug,  imitation  Wilton. 

Eloisa  Beals,  Boston,  1  Woollen  Hearth  Rug. 
Harriet  F  Tenny,  Boston,  5  specimens  of  Rug 
Work,  very  beautiful. 

Jonathan  and  R.  E.  Warren,  Grafton,  12  wax- 
ed calf  skins,  prime  quality. 

Sarah  R.   Pierce,  Roxbury,  1  Lace  Cap,  rich. 
Theodore  Richmond,  Dighton,  8  Lots  assorted 
sewing  Silks,   containing  3550  skeins,  weight  7  to 
8  lbs. 

Do,  Do,  1  Lot    Black 

Silk  twist,  130  sticks. 

Do  Do  1  Pair  worsted 

Stockings,  and  one  skein  floss  silk  do,  beautiful  ar- 
ticles. 

Dolly  B.  Cotting,  Marlborough,  1  cotton  coun- 
terpane, 1  sheet  and  1  pair  pillow  cases,  (worked 
edges.) 

John  P.  Webber,  Beverly,  1  box,  of  12  whole 
and  18  half  canisters  of  mustard,  (best  quality,) 
tested. 

Jane  T.  Robbinson,  Boston,  1  woollen  rug. 
Lucy  E.  Heard,  Chelsea,  1  black  lace  veil. 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  Danvers,  1  box 
fancy  articles,,  viz.  couches,  needle-books,  butter- 
fiies,  fish,  bracelets,  &c,  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
kind.  Were  offered  at  auction  by  request,  but  no 
bids  made. 

George  Mansfield,  Boston,  1  Vandyke  or  Cape 
for  a  lady's  use,  cut  and  wrought  by  himself  He 
was:5  years  on  board  the  United  States  Sloop  of 
war  Falmouth,  and  is  now  lame,  occasioned  by  a 
fall  from  the  mast  head  yard;  a«  elegant  arti- 
cle deserving  of  notice,  as  he  never  saw  one  cut  or 
made   before. 

Harriet  Clapp,  Boston,  1  large  cape,  1  muff,  5 
neck  tippets,  1  peileriene  do,  1  bonnet,  all  of  </ojc)i 
from  geese.  \ 

Mary  De  Luce,  South  Bostoq,  <2  wrou  ght  and 
painted  pictures.  \ 

Mary  W.  Davis,  Newton,  2  blank  maps,  or  2 
hemispheres  for  the  uso  of  LyceuiA*. 

Sophia  A.  Perry,  N.  Bridgewaterj  4  yards  white 
lace,  beautiful.  , 

Julia  A  Peuy  Do       .  black  lace  veil, 

beautiful. 

William  Sheppard,  Watertown,  2  pieces  black 
broad  cloth. 

Jonas  Hastings,  Weston,   3  pair  half  boots. 
Sherman  V.  Houghton,  Bolton,  1  whip  stock. 
Martha  A.  Hayden,  Marlborough,  1  black  lace 
veil. 

Lucinda  Goddard,  Roxbury,  1  black  lace  veil, 
specimens  of  painted  carpeting. 

Among  the  fat  cattle  were  a  pair  of  young  ox- 
en sent  by  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.  for  exhibition 
only,  which  were  beautiful  and  very  superior  ani- 
mals. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  premiums 
awarded. 

Fat'Oxes^.  ^ 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Col.  Dexter 
Fay,  of  Southborough,  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, Ox,  6  years  old,  cwt.  2477,  §25. 
Second  premium  to  Mr  Simon  Ward  of  Char- 
lestown,  cwt.  2312.  20 
Third  premium  to  Idr  Asa  Rice,  of  Princeton, 
CWU2380.  10 


Working  Oxen.  ^ 

The  first  premium    was  awarded  to  Benjamin 
Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  cattle  4  years  old.  §24 

The  second  premium  vvas  awarded  to    Leonard 
Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  cattle  4  years  old.  20 

The  third    premium    was  awarded  to    Luther 
Whiting,  of  Sutton,  cattle  4  years  old.  15 

The  fourth  premium   was   awarded  to    George 
M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  cattle  4  years  old.  12 

The  fifth  premium  was  awarded  to  Henry  Bar- 
rett, of  Concord,  cattle  4  years  old.  8 

Ploughing — Two  yoke  of  Oxen. 

The    first    premium    vvas    awarded    to     Abiel 
Whcelei',  ^15 

Abiel  Wheeler,  ploughman.  8 

Jacob  Jepson,-  driver.  4 

The  second  premium  was  awarded   to  Samuel 
Hoar,  2d,  10 

Samuel  Hoar,  2d,  pioughmaa.  5 

Franklin  Wheeler,  driver.  3 

The  third  premium  was  awarded  to  George  M. 
Barrett.  g 

George  M.  Barrett,'ploughnian,  3 

Asa  Fisher,  driver,  2 

.    Ploughing  with  one  toke  of  oxen. 

The   first   premium    was   awarded    to    Moses 
Whitney  of  Stow.  15 

T.  P.  Meriani,  ploughman.  8 

Moses  Whitney,  driver.  4 

The  second  premium  was    awarded   to    Otis 
Meriam,  of  Concord,  aged  17  years.  10 

Otis  Meriam,  ploughman  5 

Abel  H.  Meriam,  aged  11  years,  driver.  .3 

The  third  premium  to  John    Tilden,  of  North 
Bridgewater.  6 

Edwin  Dunbar,  IS  years  old,  ploughman.         S 

Same,  driver.  2 

MiLCH  Cows. 

The  first  premium    was   awarded    to   Nathan 
Sanderson,  Jr.  30 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Leander 
Hosmer.  20 

The  third  do,  to  Mr  Bullara,  15 

Heifers  in  milk. 

The     first  premium  was   awarded   to   Re7.  Mr 
Coleman.  55 

The  second  do,  to  Seth  Davis,  10 

Heifers  not  havino  had  a  calf. 

The  first   premium    was  awarded  to   Samuel 
Fiske,  12 

The  second  do.  to  Mr  Furness,  10 

The  third  do.  to  John  Prince,  8 

The  fourth  do.  to  Thomas  Williams,  5 

Bulls. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Wat- 
son, of  Princeton,  SO 

The  second  do.  to  Peter  Payson,  20 

The  third  do.  to  Asa  Rice,  10 

Bull  calves. 

The  first  premium  was  a^rarded  to  Nouli  John 
son,  15 

Sheep. 

The  first  premium   for  the  best    Disbley  Ram 
was  awarded  to  Enoch  Silsby,  30 

The  first  do.  for  the  best  Di.sliley  Ewe,  same,  30 

Swine. 

The   first    premium    for   the    best   Boar,    wan 
awarded  to  John  Mackay,  12 

The  second  do.  for  the  next  best,  to  same,        8 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  Sow,  was  award- 
ed to  John  Mackay,  12 

The  second  premium  for  the  next  best,  to  some,  8 
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AThe  tliii-d  premium  for  the  next  best,  to  Isaac 
Robbins,  5 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  store  pigs,  to 
John  Mackay,  10 

The  third  premium  for  the  uext  best,  to  Isaac 
Robbins,  5 

Wethers,  of  extraordinary  quality  not  less  than 
5  in  nuniher. 

There  was  a  lot  offered  by  Mr  Pelatiah  P 
Pierce,  some  of  them  were  very  good,  but  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  such  quality  as 
to  authorise  the  committee   to   award  a  premium. 

BuTTEK,  CHEESE,  AND  CIDER. 

Tlie  first  premium  for  the  best  butter,  was 
awarded  to  Michael  Crosby,  15 

The  second  premium  for  the  next  best,  to  Nath- 
an Hardy,  10 

Tlie  third  premium  for  the  next  best,  to  Luther 
Chamberlain,  7 

Tiie  fourth  premium  for  the  next  best  to  Adam 
Fay,  5 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  old  Cheese,  was 
awarded  to  Elisha  Matthews,  10 

The  second  premium  for  the  next  best,  to  Job 
Raiuger,  5 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  new  Cheese  to 
Hooper  Holland,  10 

The  second  preuiium  for  tlic  next  best  to  Sam- 
uel Denny,  5 

IlvyENTIONS. 

A  premium  was  awarded  to  Horace  M.  Pool, 
for  a  set  of  Geometrical  Protracters,  15 

MANnFACTnRES. 

A  gratuity  was   allowed   to   Mary   Fairbrother 
for  the  best  specimen  of  Brown  linen  thread,     $2 
Do,  to  Mrs  Samuel    Denny  for    two    linen 

table  cloths,  and  2  pair  of  socks,  5 

Do,  to  Jonas  More,  for  linen  diaper,  2 

Do,         to  Aurelia  White,  for  a  straw  bonnet,  2 
Do,         to  John  Hunter,  for  rose  blankets,        5 
Do,         to  Catherine  E.  Cook,    aged  12  years, 
white  lace  veil,  3 

Do,  to  Sophia  W.  Farland,  aged  12  years, 
white  lace  veil,  2 

"  to  Louisa  W.  Cliamberlain,  black  lace  veil,  2 
"  to  Adeline  Marsh,  for  woollen  socks,  1 

"  to  Deborah  Walker,  palm  leaf  hats,  2 

"  to  Eliakim  Mcsse,  diamond  plat  bonnets,  5 
"  to  Susan  W.  Lovett,  woollen  hearth  rug,  3 
"  to  William  Cobb,  diamond  plat  bonnet,  En- 
glish straw,  7 
The  show  diuner  prepared  by  Messrs  Sargeant 
and  Murdock,  and  iu  which  it  was  intended  to 
display  the  best  specimens  of  provisions  of  every 
kind,  which  the  season  affords,  was  judged  by 
connoisseurs  to  have  been  the  best  public  dinner, 
and  the  best  served,  which  has  been  given  for  many 
years  in  this  neighborhood.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  fine  apples  and  fine  peaches,  which  for 
beauty  and  flavor  were  as  remarkable  as  any  the 
season  has  produced.  There  were  also  some 
specimens  of  good  pears  from  John  Prince,  Esq. 
And  specimens  of  nine  kinds  of  grapes,  fromZEE- 
EDEE  Cook,  Esq.  of  Dorcliester,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  veiy  creditable  to  the  skill  of  that  gen- 
tleman, who  is  deservedly  eminent  as  an  Horticul- 
turist. There  were  also  several  varieties  of  Grapes 
from  the  vinery  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  in 
groat  perfection.  In  addition  to  these  there  was 
a  liberal  contribution  of  [leache.",  grapes,  apples, 
and  pears,  from  individuals  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the   Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  which 


cannot  be  enumerated  on  account  of  the  labels 
having  been  displaced.  But,  we  may  say  in  a 
word  that  the  dessert  was  a  very  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  Horticulture  in  this 
vicinity,  and  such  as  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of 

The  style  of  this  dinner  was  i)eculiarly  appro- 
priate. Large  snrloins  and  rumps  of  beef  from 
the  best  fatted  oxen,  large  legs  of  excellent  cosset 
mutton,  &c,  were  served  up  in  a  handsome  manner, 
and  the  tables  were  well  attended,  with  great  reg- 
ularity and  order. 

The  Society  dined  in  the  lower  ball  of  that  spa- 
cious and  elegant  building  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel, 
which  was  erected  by  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  several  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  its  neigh 
borhood,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brighton.  Such  a  building  has  been  wanted  for  a 
long  time  to  accommodate  our  friends  from  the 
country,  who  attend  the  "Cattle  Fair  every  Mon 
day.  It  appears  to  be  all  that  they  can  desire,  and 
will  well  deserve  a  large  share  of  their  patronage. 
Although  the  Hall  was  unfinished,  it  was  very 
beatifully  decorated  with  flags  and  appropriate 
banners,  tastefully  arranged,  surrounded  by  the 
graceful  pine  and  larch,  and  the  posts  entwined 
with  evergreens,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Green.  At  the  head  of  the  Hall  was  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  a  great  patron  of  the  Society, 
and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  many  iuvalu 
able  presents.  The  portrait  was  by  Mr  Rand,  a 
painter  of  great  promise.  It  gives  great  satisfac 
tion  to  the  friends  of  Sir  Isaac,  and  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

The  following  were  the  Regular  Toasts. 

1.  C'allle  Sheivs.  They  present  a  field  of  hon 
orablc  competition  to  the  viost  numerous  class  of 
productive  laborers.  Figures  cannot  compass  the 
g«m  from  this  apparently  humble  instrument  of 
improvement.  May  the  County  Shows  still  con 
tinue  to  be  cherished  under  a  full  sense  of  their 
importance. 

2.  Plons;liing  Matches — Matches  to  kindle  Am- 
bition. Though  Bank  Bills  make  a  good  tinder, 
honorable  ambition  is  a  better. 

3.  Hoificidture — The  Farmer  who  has  as  yet 
denie<l  himself  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  a 
garden  has  not  enjoyed  haJf  the  advantages  of  his 
condition  as  a  Cultivator.  The  garden  may  be 
made  to  yield  everything  and  cost  nothing. 

4.  Those  who/arm,  those  who  traffic — and  those 
who  manufacture.  A  mutually  dependent  and  har- 
monious brotherhood. — And  yet  the  toords  agn- 
culture,  commerce  and  mannfactures,  are  ever  at 
odds  in  the  mouths  of  Political   Economists. 

5.  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  a  Philanihrophisl 
in  the  J\Cew  World,  and  a  distinguished  officer  \n  the 
Old.  United  to  this  country  by  birth,  affection,  and  a 
generous  spirit,  his  benefactions  to  us  are  enduring 
and  diffusive.  May  his  name  endure  also,  and  be 
heard  with  a  blessing  on  every  farm  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

6.  General  John  Coffin. — May  he  be  forever 
held  in  honor  for  his  munificent  gift  to  this  Coun- 
try.    He  has  presented  us   a   draft,*  for  millions. 

The  fbllowingare  a  few  of  the  Volunteer  Toasts 
— we  have  not  been  Sble  to  procure  all  which 
were  drank. 

By  the  President.  The  Farmers,  the  Merchants 
and  the  Manufacturers.  Let  each  consider  his  ex- 
ertions to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  Coun- 
try to  be  in  constant  requisition. 

By  Gen.  H.  A.  S.   Dearborn. — Sir  Isaac   Coffin. 


By  his  munificence  Agriculture  is  encouraged 
Schools  are  endowed,  and  the  Mariner  is  instruct 
ed  in  nautical  Science ;  he  is  an  honor  and  is  hoii 
ored  by  his  native,  state. 

By  Judge  Story.  jVewEngland — Let  those  li 
liberty  to  reproach  her,  who  first  excel  hi', 
morals,  in  public  spirit,  and  in  productive  industry   | 

By  T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.   Gentlemen  FarDursll 
Men  who  make  expensive  experiments  in  Agricul   1 
ture  for  the   benefit  of  the   community.     May 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  favors    which 
receive  gratis. 

Some  other  very  good  toasts  were  given,  win 
with  additional  particulars  relative  to  this  exli; 
tion,  we  hope  to  present  in  our  next,  as  wan. 
room  this  week  renders  it  necessary  to  defer  tin 

The  Address  of  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.  was  able,  \i 
ful,  well    written,    and    well  delivered.      We 
hapi)y  to  announce   that  we  shall  be    permitted  t 
give  it  entire — a  part  of  it  will  appear  in  our  nexl 

*  Gen.  Coffin  presented  to  the  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  som 
years  ago,  a  draught  Horse  of  great  power,  and  esteemc 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Stock  of  the  Country. 

Large  Cauliflower. — Mr  Otis  Pettee  of  Newtoi 
Mass.  e.xhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  ail< 
afterwards  presented  to  ns  a  Cauliflower,  whic 
when  divested  of  leaves,  weighed  9^  lbs.  It  we 
a  delicious  vegetable,  and  much  superior  in  siz 
to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  hear 
or  read  of. 

Edinburgh  Revieiv.—WeWs  and  Lilly,  have  ju 
published  No.  CII.  of  this  valuable  and  iuterestir 
journal,  which  contains  elaborate  articles  on  tl 
following  subjects. 

The  Law  of  Population — The  Life  of  Bentley- 
Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome — LifeofSir  Stamfor 
Raffles — History  of  the  Commerce  of  Holland- 
Women  as  they  are,  or  manners  of  the  day- 
New  Version  of  Homer — Remarks  on  a  bill  fi 
establishing  courts  of  a  local  jurisdiction — Worl 
of  Thomas  Jeflerson — Library  of  Useful  Knov 
ledge  ;  Farmer's  Series — Origin  and  Affinit 
of  the  principal  Languages  of  Europe — Stai 
of  parties  in  England — Quarterly  List  of  Ne' 
Publications,  Index — Price  §5    per  annum. 

One  of  Mr  Mackay's  Hogs,  1 6  months  olt 
exhibited  at  Brighton,  last  week,  measured  5  fee 
10  inches  long,  6  feet,  2  inches  round. 

Dr  Robe  ins"  experiment  for  preventing  the  ra\  ™ 
ages  of  the  canker  worm  is  now  in    operation   i 
Roxbury,   Gentlemen   interested    in    Agricultur: 
pursuits,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and  sec  i 
Ro.rbuj-y,  October  29. 

Encouraging  to  Cultivators  of  Fruits. — Mr  Sam 
uel  R.  Johnson  of  Charle.stown,  Mass.  has  receiv 
ed  $'51,36,  for  the  produce  of  a  single  plum  trc 
in  his  garden,  this  season,  besides  giving  a\v: 
considerable  of  the  fruit  to  his  friends. — The  ir 
produces  the  Bolmer's  Washington  Plum,  and  Ik. 
yielded  but  a  little  short  of  §50  per  annum,  forthi 
last  three  years. — St  Michael  pears  of  the  fines 
appearance,  have  been  sold  in  our  market  tlii 
week  for  $1,50  per  dozen. 


MASSACHl'SETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Saturday  October  23,  1830. 

FRUITS. 

Pears. — From  Mr  Joy,  St  Germain,  very  fair,  \vi 
no  appearance  of  blight ;  one  of  them  weighed  1'; 
oz.  From  Mr  Manning,  St  Michael,  from  the  gardei 
of  Rev.  Mr  Ellingvvood,  Bath,  Me.  of  medium  size- 
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never  blight— Holland  Green,  Holland  Table  Pear' 

elc.\,  No.  'Jt>,)  not  suitable  for  our  climate.  From 
r  Stearns,  of  Salem.  Cliaumontelle,  of  large  size, 
(Cox,  No.  4(i.)  From  Jlr  A.  Voung,  of  Boston,  a 
remarkabiy  fine  specimen  of  his  Baking  Pear, 
weighing  "23  oz.  From  Mrs  Chaplin,  of  Cambridge 
'  Port,  pears  of  good  flavor,  from  a  tree  imported  from 
France;  a  good  bearer,  name  unknown.  From  Mr 
A.  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  pears  from  a  tree  im- 
iil  ported  from  Scotland,  name  unknown ;  appears  to  be 
the  same  kind  ns  the  last  mentioned.    From  Mr  R. 

'oohcy,  of  Waltham,  Monsieur  John,  fCox,  No.  33) 

good  breaking  pear.    From  E.  M.  Richards,  Rush- 
more's  Bon  Cretien,  an  inferior  fruit,  and  Monseiur 
•fljolin. 

Peaches. — From  Mr  Otis  Pettee,  of  Newton,  Hys- 
lop  Clingstone,  a  very  fine  and  prolific  variety  ;  also 
lome  of  the  same  sort,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  '  Eight  peaches,  weighing  2  lbs.,  brushed 
Jean,  and  put  into  a  dish  with  3  oz.  best  brown  su- 
Tar,  and  set  into  a  steam  kettle  ;  the  steam  kept  up 
intil  the  fruit  was  soft.  '  I  have  practised  the  above 
uetliod  llirough  the  Peach  season,  varying  the  quan- 
ity  of  sugar  according  to  the  taste  or  quality  of  the 
ruit.'  A  pleasant  but  not  rich  preparation — will 
:eep5or  0  days.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Heath 
Clingstone,  (Cox,  No.  13)  The  season  has  been  very 
mfavorable  for  the  maturity  of  this  sort. 

,Sj)j>le3.— From  Mr  E.  Bartlett,  of  Roxbury,  Mon- 
trous  Pippin,  (Cox,  No.  27)  one  of  them  weighed 
•8  oz.,  Pearmain,  Winter  Pearmain,  (Cox,  No.  47) 
■Newton  Pippin,  very  large,  Golden  Pippin,  (Cox,  No. 
4)  Spitzenburg,  and  one  variety,  name  unknown. 
'rom  Mr  G.  W.  Porter,  of  Medford,  a  handsome 
•Teen  apple,  weighing  1  lb.,  not  in  eating,  name  un- 
known. From  Mr  Manning,  remarkably  fine  frnit 
vom  a  French  dwarf  tree,  name  unknown,  and  a 
uperior  variety,  origin  not  known. 

Grapes. — From  J.  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  White 
cuppernong,  of  good  appearance;  not  mature  ;  raised 
1  open  ground. 

0  THE    FSUIT    COJIMITTEE. 

With  the  boxof  Catawba  Grapes  sent  to  the  Hor- 
cultural  Society  by  John  Adlum,  Esq.  from  the 
ineyard  near  Georgetown,  I  also  send  you  an  ex- 
■act  from  his  letter  under  date  of  20th  Sept.  1830, 
reeled  to  the  subscriber.  "  The  grapes  I  send  you 
■e  not  so  good  as  usual,  the  best  and  earliest  are 
Dne  ;  they  ripened  about  the  loth  of  tliis  month — 
«ose  you  will  receive  ripened  in  the  shade;  of 
lurse  not  so  high  flavored,  the  bunches  not  full  and 
rge,  caused  first  by  a  hail  storm  when  in  blossom, 
■id  secondly  by  a  drought  when  ripening.  The 
•land  Grapes  ripened  this  season  at  the  same  time 
e  Catawba  did,  usually  a  few  days  later." 
Dorchesicr,  Oi-fobcr  21,  1330.  S.  DOWNER. 

The  fine  vinous  Catawba  Grapes,  from  Maj.  Adlum. 
■  Georgetown,  (D.  C.)  Mr  Nathaniel  Seaver's,  of 
oxbury,  and  E.  Phinnsy,  Esq.  of  Lexington,  are 
■onounced  identically  the  same  by  the  committee 

1  Fruits.  From  Mr  D.  Fosdick,  of  Charlestown, 
ne  bunchps  of  White  Muscadine,  raised  in  the  open 
round.  From  Mr  Sharp,  of  Dorchester,  Seedling 
itapcs,  raised  in  the  open  ground,  resembling  the 

eet  \Vater,  good  for  the  season. 

E.  M.  RICHARDS. 


Grape   Vines,  Fruit  Ti-ees,  ifc. 

4000  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  1  year 

old,  at  $25  per  100. 
5000        "  "        2  years  old, 

and  very  strong,  $3\i  per  100. 
SOO  Catawba,  strong,  2  years  old, 

at  $35  per  100. 
2000  Alexander's,  at $25  per  100— 
^j^ftu^^      and  other  Grape  Vines,  as  per 
'■*■'  ■'■'■^'^      Catalogue. 
Pear  Trees  of  large  size  and  exceedingly    vigorous 
growth,  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds — 
Also,  the  finest  new  varieties  originated  in  Europe,  of 
sizes  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  their  introduction, 
some  of  them  2,  3,  and  4  years,   from   the   inoculation. 
Among  these  is  the  genuine  Colmar  Souverain,  of  Van 
Mons,  of  from  2  to  3  years'  growth,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did fruits  yet  introduced. 

The  Sylvanche  vert  d'hyver,  Colmar  d'hyver.  Napo- 
leon, Passe  Colmar,  Foxlcy,  Beurre  d'Albecq,  Prince  du 
piintemps,  Colmar  blanc,  Downton,  Marie  Louise,  Mer- 
veille  de  Charneux,  Garnestoue,  Burghill,,  Wormsley 
Grange,  Beurre  Bosc,  Rouselench,  Lowell,  La  belle  Ma- 
linoise,  Beurre  Spence,  all  of  which  are  excellent  trees, 
for  the  period  since  introduced,  having  been  ingrafted  4 
to  5  feet  from  the  ground,  on  young  thrifty  stocks. 

The  Plum  trees  form  a  collection  of  more  than  20,000, 
and  are  almost  wholly  on  the  fine  new  stock,  and  gener- 
ally 3  years'  growth  from  the  inoculation,  and  very  vigor- 
ous— some  few  very  new  kinds  are  however  but  1  and  2 
years'  growth. 

All  the  other  species  of  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c,  are  of  fine  size. 

The  Proprietors  are  tJms  particular  in  calling  the  pub- 
lic attention,  because  their  great  attenfion  and  extension 
of  the  Establishment  to  above  40  acres,  compactly  filled, 
has  caused  the  ti'ees  now  offered  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
nil  former  periods,  and  they  tender  them  as  unrivalled  in 
size  and  accuracy.  A  supplement  Catalogue,  containing 
the  new  varieties  of  fruits,  has  been  published,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  and  of  the  proprietors 
Among  the  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Silver  leaved  Abeh 
stands  conspicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and  rapid  growth 
and  several  thousand  are  now  offered  of  large  size 
The  collection  of  the  Camellia  Japonica,  contains  several 
thousand  plants,  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  low  prices 
in  the  new  Greenhouse  Catalogue,  of  1830 — and  the 
other  species  are  also  proportionably  reduced. 

WM.  PRINCE,  &  SONS 


./Ipptcs. 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  fine  Baldwin  or  Greening  Apples, 
of  extra  quality  and  fairness,  raised  from  a  .vou«;,' orchard 
in  this  vicinity,  can  have  them  delivered  at  any  place  in 
Boston,  at  ifftl.SS  per  barrel,  by  leaving  their  orders  at  Mr 
Russell's  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  where 
specimens  of  the  fruit  may  be  seen.  Oct.  29. 


Pear  Seedlings. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street— 

20,000  Pear  Seedlings,  in  fine  order  for  Nurseries — 
raised  within  six  miles  of  Boston — at  from  5  to  $10  per 
thousand,  according  to  their  size,  &c.  They  will  be  suit- 
ably packed,  as  wanted,  for  transportation  to  any  dislance 


Durham  Short  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
CoFFijf,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Huhhach,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


Wanted 
In  a  Book  and   Job   Printing  Office,  in   Boston,   two 
Apprentices.   Those  from  the  country  would  he  preferred. 
Apply  to  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  the  New  England   Seed 
Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street.  Oct.  29. 


VEGETAIiLES. 

Mr  Otis  Pettee,  exhibited  a  fine  large  Cauliflower, 
aishinsryi  lbs.  when  divested  of  its  leaves. 


Prince's   Treatise  on  the  Vine. 
Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street, 

A  Treatise  on  the   Vine  ;  embracing  its  History   from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  with  descriptions  of 
above  two  hundred  Foreign,  and  eighty  American  varie- 
ties ;  together  with  a  complete  dissertation  on  the  Estab- 
lishment, Culture,  and  Management  of  Vineyards. 
*  The  Vine,  too,  hero  her  curling  tendrils  shoots. 
Hangs  out  her  cluster!  glowing  to  the  south. 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky.' 
By  Wm.  Robert  Prince,  aided  by  Wai.  Prince, 
Proprietor  of  the  Linnsan  Botanic  Garden.     1  vol.  octa- 
vo, 355  pages.     Price  $1,50.  Oct.  29. 


Catatvba  Grape   Vines. 

THE  GENUINE  SORT. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market-street — 

50  Vinos  of  the  true  Catawba  Grape,  one  year  old, 
price  75  cts.  each.  This  is  one  of  the  best  native,  table, 
or  wine  Grapes  cultivated ;  the  bunches  large,  with 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large  berries  of  a  pale 
red  or  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  with  a 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  ablueish  purple  appearance. 
They  have  a  slight  musky   taste,   and  delicate   flavor. 


E.  Edward.s,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  forwarded  three   "^^^Y  ''''^e  "  ''''°  ^^'°'  '*'«'">'  '■'"'^  Pu'P.  ^^  perfectly  bar- 
alparaiso   Squashes,  of  extraordinary  size     which   ''5''  °"''  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  been 
"^re  particularly  described  last  week  I  «^'"t'"ed  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoi-ticultural 


.Society,  the  two  past  seasons.  The  pulp  diminishes  and 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  till  they 
attain  to  perfect  maturity.  The  vines  are  great  bearers  : 
one  vine  in  Mrs  Schell's  garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Mary- 
land, has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  season 

n„„    T ,r\.  rr.    ,  j    •„  j        .       •      I — and  e^soCTi  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  John- 

^m;,,  1  ?  nf  ,t    s'  °r'^°^'°"',^f  admit tedasubscnp-  i  ,on,  Esq.  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  season 
Ti member  of  the  Society,  at  the  last  meetmg.  |  thirty  bushels  of  fruit.     A  particular  history  and  descrip- 

n„  „  ;;  ;  : — : ■  !  tion  of  this  fine   grape   will   be   found   in   Prince's  new 

»°5     T? ''^^'"^'•■~f  •,7''?"     ^^o'^'n"''"^'''!"''^  are  1  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  just  published.     There   can  be  no 

*^L/^„  F  f;^'  "f'''^-^"'';^'^  '«?«=;•■.  which  was  I  mistake  with  regard  to  the  idendlv  of  the  above  vines,  as 

1  annea  '"'^°"' '°  ^^^''  ""'-"^  °^  '^'^  Echassery,  will  |  (hoy  are  all  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  raided 

P"    '■  the  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  exhibited  in  Massachusetts. 


Dr  P.  G.  Robhins,  of  Ro.xbury,  exhibited  G  of  the 
,e  Squash,  tweiitytwo  of  which  grew  on  a  piece  of 
■ound  less  than  two  rods  square,  twelve  of  them 
eighed  401  lbs.  averaging  33J  lbs.  each. 


NOTICE. 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  passed  at  the 
meeting  on  Saturday,  the  23d  inst.,  request  all  persons 
having  in  their  possession,  any  books  or  pamphlets  be- 
longing to  the  Library,  to  return  them  to  the  Librarian  at 
the  Hall  immediately,  that  the  committee  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  Catalogue  of  the  same,  for  publication. 

Z.  COOK,  Jr. 

Oct.  29.  In  behalf  of  the  Library  Committed. 


Grape  Vims.  ^ 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  garden  in  Dorchester, 
the  choicest  variety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  offered  for  sale 
in  Ibis  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  fruit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  ami  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  part  of  the  variety. 


Black  Hamburg, 

Black  Cape, 

White  Muscadine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

Gore's,  (a  beautiful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline. 


Napoleon, 
White  Chasselas, 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Red  Chasselas, 
Black  Constantia, 
Bland, 
Ferrol. 
8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  from  Xeres  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Isabellas. 
1400  one     "     "  " 

200  Catawba,  or  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
Bland  grape  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground. 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subscriber,  or  person- 
al application  at  his  office.  No.  7i  Congress-street,  for  any 
number  of  Vines  from  one  to  one  hundred  or  more,  wdl 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Application  may  also  be 
made  to  Patrick  Kennedy,  at  the  garden. 

Boston,  Sept.  27, 1830.    5t    ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Oct.  25. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day  3154  Cattle,  6430  Sheep,  and  720 
Swine,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  sold. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — From  $3,25  to  4,50 ;  a  few  extia 
only  brought  4,50.  We  noticed  however  one  yoke  taken 
at  5,00.  The  pretniuin  cattle  were  taken  last  week  at  $6 
a  7.  Barrelling  Cattle— for  Mess.  $3,50,  a  3,5S  ;  No.  1, 
3,  a  3,08 ;  No.  2,  2,67,  a  2,75. 

Sheep. — Sales  brisk,  considering  the  number  at  market. 
We  noticed  four  prime  Cossat  Wethers,  taken  at  $19,  as 
follows :  one  for  8,  two  for  8,  and  one  for  3.  We  noticed 
also  another  lot  of  about  25  Wethers  taken  at  $3  each  ;  a 
lot  of  30  at  2,50  ;  also  a  lot  of  more  than  200,  part  weth 
ers,  for  2,42 ;  and  lots  at  the  following  prices :  2,25  2, 
1,75,  1,.5S,  ],.50,  l,37i,  and  1,25 — those  last  mentioned 
were  probably  purchased  for  the  pelts  only. 

Swine. — Considerable  doing;  we  noticed  one  entire  lot 
of  250  taken  34c ;  one  lot  of  53  selected  Barrows,  at  4ic  , 
one  of  60  Sows  and  Barrows,  at  4c  ;  and  oneofOO'lic; 
also,  one  remnant,  to  close,  at  3|c.  At  retad,  selected, 
4c  for  Sows,  and  5c  for  Barrows. 
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MISCELLANIES 


THE    DYING   CHILD. 

Ah,  look  thy  last,  fond  mother — 

On  the  beauty  of  that  brow. 
For  death's  cold  hand  is  passing  o'er 

Its  marble  stillness  now ;  * 

Those  silken  eyelids  weighing  down 

Upon  the  glazed  eye, 
Are  telling  to  thy  breaking  heart, 

The  lovely  one  must  die. 

Yes,  mother  of  the  dying  one, 

The  beautiful  must  go ; 
The  pallid  cheek,  and  fading  eye, 

And  trembling  lip  of  snow. 
Are  signets  fro-n  the  hand  of  Death, 

When  unseen  angels  come 
To  bear  the  young  and  beautiful 

To  their  own  happy  home. 

That  soft  white  hand  within  thy  own. 

May  never  more  entwine 
Its  arms  around  the  mother's  neck. 

Like  tendrils  of  the  vine — 
Those  still,  cold  fingers  never  more 

Along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Shall  dally  with  the  raven  curls 

That  cluster  thickly  there. 

The  flashes  of  its  speaking  eye — 

The  music  of  its  mirth — 
Shall  Viever  more  make  glad  the  hearts 

Around  the  parent's  hearth  ; 
Then  look  thy  last,  fond  Jiiother — 

For  the  earth  shall  he  above . 
And  curtains  up  that  sleeping  one. 

The  first  born  of  thy  love. 

But  let  thy  burning  thoughts  go  forth — 

And  pray  that  thou  may'st  meet 
That  sinless  one,  where  worlds  shall  bow 

Before  the  judgment  seat ; 
And  pray,  that  when  the  wing  of  death 

Is  shadowed  on  thy  brow. 
Thy  soul  may  be  beside  the  one 

That  sleepeth  near  thee  now. 

JV.  E.  Review. 


A    HINT    TO    MOTHERS. 

When  we  contemplate  what  great  things  de- 
])cnd  on  what,  to  a  superficial  observer,  is  of 
small  moment,  we  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. Our  subject  is  that  of  the  common,  every 
(lay  conversation  of  mothers  to  their  children. 

When  giving  to  your  children  commands,  bej 
careful  that  you  speak  with  a  becoming  dignity, 
as  if,  not  only  the  right,but  the  wisdom  also  to  com- 
mand was  with  yon.  Be  careful  not  to  discover 
a  jealousy  that  your  injunctions  may  not  be  attend- 
ed to,  for  if  the  child  sees  that  you  have  doubts, 
'  they  will  lead  the  child  to  doubt  too  !  Be  cautious 
never  to  give  your  commands  in  a  loud  voice,  nor 
in  haste.  If  you  must  speak  loudly  in  order  to  be 
obeyed,  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  raise  your 
voice,  you  must  expect  to  be  disobeyed;  and  if  it  be 
convenient  for  you  to  speak  loudly,  you  must  re- 
msmber  that  it  is  inconvenient  for  others  to  hear  it. 

But  with  regard  to  manner,  be  careful  to  speak 
in  a  soft,  tender,  kind,  and  loving  way.  Even 
when  you  have  occasion  to  rebuke,  be  careful  to 
do  it  with  manifest  kindness.  Tlie  effects  will  be 
incalculably  better.  When  you  are  obliged  to 
deny  the  request  that  your  child  may  make,  do 
not  allow   yourself  to  do  this  with  severity.     It 


is  enough  for  our  little  ones  to  be  denied  of  wliat 
they  may  think  they  want,  without  being  nearly 
knocked  down  with  a  sharp  voice  ringing  in  their 
tender  ears. 

If  you  practise  severity,  speak  harshly,  frequent- 
ly punish  in  anger,  you  will  find  your  children 
will  imbibe  your  spirit  and  manners.  First,  you 
will  find  they  will  treat  each  other  as  you  treat 
them  ;  and  after  they  arrive  to  a  little  age,  they 
will  treat  you  with  unbecoming  replies.  But  if 
you  are  wise  and  treat  your  little  ones  with  ten- 
derness, you  will  fix  the  image  of  love  in  their 
minds,  and  they  will  love  you  and  each  other,  and 
in  their  conversation  will  imitate  the  conversation 
which  they  have  heard  from  the  tenderest  friend 
which  children  have  on  earth. 


TATTOOING. 

The  operation  of  tattooing  is  one  of  a  still 
more  severe  and  sanguinary  description  in  New 
Zealand,  than  it  would  seem  to  be  in  any  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  South  Sea  ;  for  it  is  performed 
here,  not  merely  by  means  of  a  sort  of  fine  comb, 
which  merely  pricks  the  skin,  and  draws  from  it 
a  little  serum  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  but,  also 
by  an  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  chisel,  which 
at  every  application,  makes  an  incision  into  the 
flesh,  and  causes  the  blood  to  start  forth  in  gushes. 
This  cliisel  is  sometimes  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  although,  for  the  more  minute  parts 
of  the  figure,  a  smaller  instrument  is  used.  The 
stick  with  which  the  chisel  is  struck,  is  occasion- 
ally formed  into  a  broad  blade  at  one  end,  which 
is  applied  to  wipe  away  the  blood.  The  tincture 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
a  particular  tree. 

Some  are  tattooed  at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age ; 
but  a  young  man  is  accounted  very  efleminate, 
who  reaches  his  twentieth  year  whhout  having 
undergone  the  operation.  Mr  Marsden  told  one 
of  the  chiefs.  King  George,  as  he  was  called,  that 
he  must  not  tattoo  his  nephew  Racow,  who  was 
a  very  fine  looking  youth,  with  a  dignified,  open, 
and  placid  countenance,  remarking  that  it  would 
quite  disfigure  his  face  ;  '  but  he  laughed  at  my 
advice,'  says  Mr  Marsden, '  and  said  he  must  be 
tattooed,  as  it  would  give  him  a  noble,  masculine, 
and  warlike  appearance ;  that  he  would  not  be  fit 
for  his  successsor  with  a  smooth  face  ;  the  New 
Zealanders  would  look  on  him  merely  as  a  wo- 
man, if  be  was  not  tattooed.'  Mr  Savage  says, 
that  a  small  spiral  figure  on  each  side  of  the  chin, 
a  semicircular  figure  over  each  eyebrow,  and  two, 
or  sometimes  three  lines  on  each  lip,  aj'e  all  the 
tattooing  the  New  Zealand  women  are  required 
tc  submit  to.  Rutherford's  account  is,  that  they 
have  a  figure  tattooed  on  tlie  chin,  resembling  a 
crown  turned  upside  down  ;  that  the  iiisidc  of 
their  lips  is  also  tattooed,  the  figures  here  appear- 
ing of  a  blue  color  ;  and  that  they  have  also  a 
mark  on  each  .side  of  the  mouth  resembling  a 
candlestick,  as  well  as  two  stripes  about  an  inch 
long  on  the  forehead,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
nose.  Their  decorations  of  this  description,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  are  no  doubt  difler 
ent  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Rutherford  states,  that  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  was,  the  men  were  commonly  tat- 
tooed on  their  face,  hips,  and  body,  and  some  as 
low  as  the  knee.  None  were  allowed  to  be  tat- 
tooed on  the  forehead,  chin,  and  upper  lip,  except 
the  very  greatest  among  the  chiefs.  The  more 
they  are  tattooed,  he  adds,  the  more  they  are  hon- 


ored.    The  priests   Mr  Savage    says,  have  only  i 
small  square  patch  of  tattooing  over  the  right  eye 

These  stains,  although  their  brilliancy  may  per  J 
haps  decay  with  time,  being  thus  fixed  in  the  flesh  I 
are  of  course  indelible — just  as  much  as  tl:-  ' 
marks  of  a  similar  nature  which  our  own  sai'.o 
frequently  make  on  their  arms  and  breasts,  by  in 
troducing  gunpowder  under  the  skin. — Libran  I 
of  Enterlaininp^  Knotded^e.  \l 

— : . — 

The  contented  Female.-A  nobleman  soliciting 
a  young  country  girl  to  abandon  her  rustic  statei 
and  reside  in  a  populous  city,  she  replied,  'Ah  !— 
my  Lord,  the  farther  we  remove  from  ourselves,  thf 
greater  is  our  distance  from  happiness!' — Tliej 
who  leave  their  homes,  uncalled  by  Providence,  ir 
search  of  happiness,  generally  find  they  are  onlj 
farther  from  it. 


Requisites. — There  are  five  requisites  for  i 
professed  drunkard  : — A  face  of  brass — nerves  ol 
steel — lungs  of  leather — hei»rt  of  stone  and  an  in. 
combustible  liver. 


Pretty  Women. — '  Of  all  other  views,  a  mar 
may,  in  time,  grow  tired  ;  but  in  the  countenance 
of  women  there  is  a  variety  which  sets  -Tcarinesi 
at  defiance.' — The  divine  right  of  beauty,  say! 
Junius,  is  the  only  divine  right  an  Englishmat 
can  acknowledge,  and  a  pretty  woman  the  onlj 
tyrant  he  is  not  authorized  to  resist. 

Idleness Lord  Chatham  writes  to  his  nephew- 

at  Cambridge — '  Vitanda  est  improba  Siren,  Desi 
da,  I  desire  may  be  affixed  to  the  curtains  of  youi 
bed,  and  to  the  walls  of  your  chambers.     If  yot 
do  not  rise  early,   you  can    never  make  any   pro 
gross  worth  anything.     If  you  do  not   set  apar 
your  hours  of  reading  ;  if  you  suffer  yourself,  Oi   i 
any  one  else,    to  break  in  upon  them,   yom-   dayi   h 
will  slip   through    your   hands,    unprofitable  am   ^ 
frivolous,  unpraised  by  all  you  wish  to  please,  anci  \' 
really  unenjoyed  by  yourself.'  i' 


JVew  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  ronneclc. 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  Nortl 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or,  Farriery  taught  on  a  nev, 
and  easy  plan :  being  a  tieatise  on  all  the  diseases  an^ 
accidents  to  which   the   Horse  is  liable  ;  the   causes   am 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to  llit 
Shoeing- Smith,   Farrier,    and   Groom,   how   to    acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  ol 
Diseases.     Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  anir 
mal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  on  . . 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.     By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.     With  considerable  additions 
and  impiovemenls,  particularly. adapted  to  this  country,'' 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  iMembei  ii 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,26.  ^ 


Published  every  I-'riday,  at  ^o  per  annum,  payable  at  tho 
end  of  the  ycar-but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  fromtha  ' 
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ANADDRESS  I  "eed  not  say  how  great   are  the  improvements, 

Dslivored  before  the  Jlassachusotts  Society  for  the  rromolion  of     which,  sillCe    the   establishllieut  of  these    societies 

Agriculture,  October  aotb,  1830.  |  and  shovvs,  have  taken  place   in  every  branch   of 

Bi  J.  c.  Gkav,  Escj.  -  Jour  Ajricnitnre.     To   give   a  complete    history  of 

It  is  witli  great  dilfidence,  my  friends,  that  I  uowj  those  improvements,  to  ih-a\v  an  exact  parallel  he- 
address you.  This  duty  has  hitlierto  been  dis- '  tvveen  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  as  it  now 
charged  by  men  distiuguished  at  once  as  theoretical  is,  anl  as  it  was  previous  to  our  last  war,  would 
and  as  practical  fartnere,  able  not  only  to  display  be  inleed  a  most  interesting  task,  but  it  would  be 
in  impressive  language  the  immense  importance  of  I  unsuted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  this  occasion,  and 
Agricidture,  but  to  convey  to  their  audience  much  j  is  wirthy  far  abler  hands  than  mine.  1  shall 
valuable  practical  information.  I  cannot  pretend  thcnforenicrely  state  a  very  few  facts,  in  relation  to 
to  follow  in  thoir  footsteps.  My  experience  in  I  one. lescription  of  improvements,  which  while  they 
Agriculture  is  comparatively  recent,  and  my   pre-   are  among  the  most   important,  are  also  the  most 


ecsions  to  the  name  of  an  accomplished  farmer 
!.ttremcly  moderate.  But  I  trust  that  I  yield  to 
lone  in  my  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  this  great 
jt,  and  having  been  requested  by  my  associates 
0' make  some  remarks  on  topics  comiected  with 
*ie  business  of  this  day,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
•fuse  so  to  do,  though  I  can  oii'er  you  nothing  bet- 
;rthan  a  few  general  and  desultory  observations 


obvous  to  thegeneral  observer;  I  mean  the  clian 
whch  have  taken  place  in  our  Domestic  Animals. 
Tlij  most  striking  of  these,  is  the  entire  revolution 
which  las  been  effected  in  our  Swine.  A  few 
years  ajo  our  state  was  disgraced  by  a  tall  raw 
boned  lace  of  these  animals,  who  seemed  formed 


mcnt,  though  great,  was  less  urgent  and    manifest 
in  this  case,  than  ui  those  montionod  above.     Our 
native  breed  of  cattle,  commonly  so  called,  is  .sup- 
posed  to  be  derived   from  the   Devonshire  stock, 
which  is  helil  ev(S[  now  in  high  estimation.     The 
individuals  of  this 'Species  of  animals  brought  over 
by  our  forefathers,  were  probably  among  the  best 
then  existing  iu  Great   Britian.     The  first   settlers 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,    were    in   many  instances 
men  of  large  "property,  as   well   as    great  intelli- 
gence.    I  find  in  a  history  of  New  England  writ- 
ten as  early  as  the  year   1652,   a  statement  of  the 
e.vpenses  incurred  by  those  settlers,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  themselves  and  their  effects,  up  to  that 
period.     From  this  it  appears  that  the   transporta- 
tion only(e.xclusive  of  the  price)  of  their  domestic 
animals,  cost  then]  twelve  thousand  pounds  stea- 
ling.    It  does  not  seem  probable,   that  when  cal- 
led upon  to  incur  so  great  an  expense  for  the  mere 


as  has  been  observed  by   a  great  poet,  of  some  of  frei-ht  of  animals,  they  should  have    neglected  to 
our  ovii  spcjiies,   merely  to  consume  the  fruits  of]  select  those  of  a   good    quality,   inasmuch  as  any 


You  well  know,  my  friends,  that  Agriculture  isltheea-th.     This  breed  bears  a  great  resemblance 


ae  most  ancient  of  Arts,  unless  perhaps  we  should 

onsider   the    mechanic   arts  as  coeval    with   it. 

ou  are  equally  aware,   that   in    our   country   at 

•ast,  it  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the  most 

lepectable  of  human  avocations.  •  It  has   always 

limbered  among  its  votaries   many   of  our  most 

Btinguished  citizens.     It  has  formed    either   the 

»ief  business  or  the  favorite  recreation   of  all,  or 

"most  all,  those  whom  the  people   of  this  nation 

tve  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  and 

ur  rainds  will  naturally  revert  to  a  distiuguished 

;tauce   within   our   own    conmionwealth  of  the 

il,  the  steadiness,  and   ability,  with   which    this 

■  -suit  has  been  followed,    amidst  the  successive 

M  1  pressing  avocations  of  the  Bar,  the  Bench  and 

I   Chair  of  State.     But  it    is  only  within  a  short 

iod,  that  Agriculture  has  held   the  rank  in  pub- 

•estimation,  and  engrossed   the  share  of  public 

ntion,  due  to  its  imniense  importance.     While 

great  interests  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 

e  occupied   at  different  periods,  much  of  the 

3  and  thoughts  of  our  National  and  State  Le- 

Btors,  the  improvement  of  our  Agricidture  was 

for  a  long  time  to   the  detached   efforts  of  in- 

kluals.    The  MassachusettsAgricultural  Society 

founded    as  early  as  the  year    1792,  but  for 

tral  years  it  stood  alone  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 

iceived  no  patronage  from  our  Legislature,  and 

IflRirts  were  far  less  conspicuous,  and  less  effect- 

hau  in  later  times.     Notwithstanding  the  num- 

and  respectability   of  those  who  composed  it, 

IS  iu  every  sense  of  the  word  a  private,  rather 

a  public  association.     It  was  not  till  nearly 

rears  after,    that  a  second    society  was  incor- 

ted.      The   honor   of  introducing    into    this 

those  important  engines  of  Agricultural  iin- 


to  til)    Gloucestershire    breed    of  Great    Britain, 
whici  is  supposed  by  the  best  English  writers  ou 
Agrl'ulture  to  have  once  prevailed  throughout  that 
Islaid,  and  we  xnay  therefore  infer,   that  the  two 
bre  ds  are  iu  fact  derived  from    the   same  source. 
Ths  most  unprofitable  description  of  stock  is   al- 
ratst  expelled  from  the   comiijpnwealth,   and    we 
trist  will  soon  be  numbered  with   the  things  that 
WA-c.      Its    place  is  supplied    by    animals  of  a  far 
Afferent  kind,  whose  superiority  is  obvious  at  the 
very  first  view.     But  though   we  all  know  that  a 
^aaterial  change  has  taken  place,  few  of  us  may  be 
e«ually  aware  of  the  profit  which  it  has  produced 
to  our  commonwealth.     This   was   estimated   by 
the  most  competent  judges    several  years   ago,  at 
no;  less  than  one   hundred   thousand    dollars    per 
annum,  and  is  now  probably   considerably   larger, 
as  the  change  at  that  time   was    much    less   entire 
thin  at  present.     Tlie  improvements   which   have 
been  produced  of  late  years  in  our  Sheep,  by   the 
introductiou  of  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  races,  will 
appear  to  be  of  far  greater  consequence,  especially 
wlen  we  consider    the   immense   and    increasing  | 
importance   of  our   woollen   manufactures.     The 
wlole  number  of  sheep  in  New  England  is  in  all 
probability   not   less   than    3,600,000,  of    which 
nearly  the  whole  are  either  of  the  foreign  or  mix- 
ed breed.     It  is  believed  by   our  most   intelligent 
and  experienced  dealers  in    wool,  that   the  value 
added  to  this  product,  by   the  introduction  of  the 
above  mentioned  races,  may   be   safely   estimated 
on  an  average,  at  one  third  of  a  dollar  per  fleece. 
Consequently  New  England  has  gained  iu  the  in- 
creased value  of  this  staple  nearly  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per   annum,    which   to  avoid  all 


others  could  hardly  be  '.vorih  the  carriage.     How- 
ever this  fact  may  be,  it  is  certain   that   we  have 
long  possessed  in  this  state  a  race  of  cattle   highly 
respectable,  containing    many    individuals   which 
would  compare  advantageou^y  with  the  finest  an- 
imals of  this  description  in  any  country.     Still  I 
am  warranted  by  the  opinions  of  the  best  judges 
in  asserting,  that  a  marked  and  important  improve- 
ment has  taken   place   in  this,  as  well    as  in  other 
descriptions  of  our  domestic  animals,  since  the  in. 
troduction  of  agricultural    societies   and   shows. 
I  shall  not  agitat<)   the    mVch   disputed    question, 
whether  this  result  be  owing  in  any  degree   to  the 
introduction  of  fine   cattle   from    abroad.     It   is 
enough  for  my  purpose,    that  the   result   itself  is 
unquestionable,  and  that  it  is  the  effect  of  an  in- 
creased care  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  breed- 
ing.     Now  let  it  be  recollected,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  Massachusetts  is  essentially  and  uiichano-e- 
ably  a  grazing  country — that  beef  cattle  constitute 
the  great  staple   of  most  of  our  interior   districts, 
and  form  a  large  portion  of  the  remittances  made 
by  the  country  to  the  sea  coast,  in  exchange  for 
the  articles  of  use  and  of  luxury  which  are  drawn 
from  thence.     It   ajipears   by    a  statement  in  the 
New  England  Farmer  in  1828,  that  the   value  of 
cattle  sold  at  Brighton,  principally   or  wholly  for 
slaughter,    in   a    little     more   than   two    months, 
amounted  to  about  §5'10,000.  These  two   mouths 
were  it  is  true,  the  busiest  in  the  year,  but  after  all 
proper  fillovvance  for  this  circumstance,  I  think  we 
may  safely  estimate  the  value  of  the  horned   cattle 
sold  annually  at  Brighton,  at  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.     When   we   consider  in  addition,  the  im^ 
mense  importance  of  the  products  of  our  dairies, 
it  must   be  acknowledjred,   that  too  much  conse- 


ilanger  of  exaggeration,  I  put  down  at  a    million,  [quence  cannot  easily  be  attached    to  the  improve- 
ement,  Cattle  Shows — and  a  high  honor  it  is — |A  milHon  of  dollars  added  in  a   few  years  to  the  j  rnent  to   a  still    higher   degree  of  our    breed  of 

cattle,  nor  too  much  praise  awarded  to  those,  who 
have  so  faithfully,  and  thus  far  so  successfully,  de- 
voted their  attention  to  this  object.  There  is  one 
improvement  in  this  description  of  animals, 
which  I  notice  more  particularly,  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  consider  it  as 
one  of  her  chief  glories — I  mean  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  her  working  oxen,  whether  employ- 


igs  to  the  County  of  Berkshire,  where  the  first  annual  revenue  of  New  England,  by  the  improve. 

e  Show  was  held  in  the  year  1814.   Thefirstjment   of  only   one    branch    of  her   Agriculture! 

e  Show   held   at  this   place  was  in  October,  I  The  improvements  which  have  lately  taken  place 

At   present,  there  is   not  a  County  in  the  in  our  horned  cattle,  may    be    less   striking   than 

without    its    Agricultural   Society,  and    its  those  which  I   have   aheady  stated.     In  the  first 


h  Show,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of 
1)lk,  and  of  the  four  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Barn- 
r,  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  which  consist,  princi- 
or  wholly  of  maritime  towns. 


place,  as  these  are  animals  of  much  slower  growth 
than  sheep  or  swine,  a  longer  course  of  years  is 
required  to  render  any  improvements  extensive  or 


perceptible.     Secondly,  the  necessity  of  imjirove- 1  ed  in  draught  or  in  ploughing.     The   ox  has  been 
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denominated    by  one    of  the    most    distinguished 
and  bestof  men,  Dr  Watts,  our /Mow  laborer,  and  the 
appellation  is  as  trne  as  it  is  beautiful.    Yet  how 
long  was  it,  before  wc  rendered  full  justice,  to  the 
merits   of   this    humble    but   powerful   auxiliary. 
His  meekness,  his  steadiness,   his  capacity   of  en- 
during severe  labor   and  subsisting  on  coarse  fare, 
were  indeed  too  striking  to  remain  concealed,  but 
it   was  for    a    long  time  supposed  that  these  good 
qualities  were   in  a   great  degree  balanced  by  the 
extreme  tardiness  of  his   movements.     A   proper 
attention   to   his   training  has    convinced   us  how 
much  this  supposition  was   founded   in  error,  and 
we  may  now  boast  a  race  of  working  oxen,  which 
for    the  despatch,    neatness    and    efficiency   with 
wliich  they  perform  their   labor,  are  certainly  not 
surpassed,  and  most  probably  not  equalled  in  any 
])art  of  tlie  world.     Such,   my  friends,  are  a  very 
few  of  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  Agriculture,  since  the  establishment  of  our 
agricultural  societies  and  Cattle  Shows.      In  what 
way  these  societies  and  shows  have  contributed  to 
these  improvements,  is  a  point  which  has  been  so 
fully  and  ably  handled  in  this  place  on  former  oc- 
casions, as  to  leave  little  room  for  any  farther  illus- 
tration.    Indeed  I  think  a  candid    mind    will   re- 
quire little  other  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  x\gricultural    Societies,  to  the  great  farming 
interest  of  this  state,  than  that  which  can  be  drawn 
from  their   very    existence.     Twenty   years   ago 
there  was  scarcely  a  County   Society  in  this  Com- 
monwealth.      At   present,    these    societies    exist, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,   in  all    our   Farming 
Counties.     Whence   this  increase  ?  Was  it  owing 
to  a  sudden  impulse  of  popular  feeling  ?     No,  for 
these  societies  rose  into  being  in    gradual  succes- 
sion.    Can  it  be  ascribed  wholly  or  principally  to 
the    encouragement    afforded    by    the    Common- 
wealth ?     That  encouragement   is   highly  credit- 
able to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  for  it   has 
proved  amply  sutticient  to    efi'ect  the  desired  ob- 
ject, and  has  been  uniformly  given  with  a  promjrt- 
ness,  which  evinced  that  more   would  have    been 
done,   had  more  been    necessary.     But  the   sum 
which  any  society  can  receive  annually   from  the 
treasury,  is  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  rev- 
enue derived  by  such    society  from  its  own  funds, 
and   can    in  no    case   exceed    six  hundred  dol- 
lars.    This  bounty,    liberal  as  in  fact  it  is,  mani- 
festly furnishes  of  itselt  a  very  inadequate  motive 
for  the    establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Society. 
Consider  too  the  character  of  the  people   among 
whom  these  institutions  have  sprung  up.  It  is  among 
the  farmers  of  Massachusstts,    a  race  not  given  to 
change,   men    proverbially    and    wisely    cautious, 
holding  on  to  their  settled  opinions  and  habits  with 
a  grasp,  which   yields  to  nothing  but  the  force  of 
■     cogent  reasoning.     To  what  else  then  can  we   as- 
cribe the  multiplication  of  these   societies  than  to 
the  existence  among  our  intelligent  farmers,  of  a 
general,  a  deliberate,  and  may  we  not  add  a  just  con- 
viction, of  their  utility  ?    There  is  however,  one  ob- 
jection to  these  institutions,  wliich  though  it  prevails 
much  less  extensively  than  formerly,   yet  still  re- 
tains  its  hold   on   many    worthy    minds,  and    is 
much  oflencr  felt  than  avowed.     It   is   said    that 
Agricultural  Societies  and  Shows   merely  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  theorists  to   display   their   fan- 
cied discoveries,  and  that  their  existence  is  of  little 
importance  or  benefit  to  the  practical  farmer.     My 
friends,  no  one  respects  more   than  I  do  the  intel- 
ligent jiractical  farmer,   if  indeed  any  one  can   lie 
an   intelligcut    fanner,   without   some   degree   of 


theory.     No  one  is  better  convinced,  that  more  is 
often  learned   from  a   few  shrewd   remarks   from 
such  an  individual,  or  from  a  single  day's  observa- 
tion of  his  course  of  farming,  than    from  volumas 
of  essays,  and  hours  of  declamation  from  a  mere 
theorist  in  agriculture.     No  one    is   more   aware, 
that  there  have  been,  and  now  are  among  our  fat- 
mers,  men  gifted  with  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
which  would  have  raised  theni  to  distinction,  had 
such  been  their  object,  in  any   walk  of  human  in- 
dustry.    But  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  I  ivould 
uphold    Agricultural  Societies  and   Shows.     For, 
let  me  ask,  what   becomes  of  the  sterling  wBdom 
of  these  practical  men  ?    Something  of  it  trtiy  be 
communicated  to  their  children  or  their  iimledi- 
ate  neighbors,   but    the  greater   part    goes   icwn 
with  them  to  the    grave.     '  Certain  it  is,'  say;  an 
ancient  sage  of  the  law,  '  that  when  a  good  lavyer 
dietli,  much  learning  dieth  with  him  ;'  and  there- 
mark   will  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  skill  ind 
information    of  the   good    farmer.     My  friencb,  I 
would  arrest  this  valuable    information    before  it 
passes  away.  I  would  induce  the  jtossessor  of  it  to 
visit  our  shows  and  contend  for  our  premums  ;   I 
would  have  it  coramuuioated  by  his   coinersation 
and  simple  statements,  to  our  societies  andtkrough 
them  to  the  public  ;  I   would  have  it  brougVt  into 
the  great  channel    of  intelligence,   the  press  and 
diiTused  throughout  the  whole  community.  \  The 
mere  writer  of  agricultural  essays   has  no  n(fed  of 
societies  and  shows.     His    facility  of  compoition 
enable    him   to   place    his  thoughts  on  papel  in 
the  solitude  of  his  library,  and  the  press  isahWys 
open  to  his  effusions.     But  if  we    would   remer 
the  intelligence   aad   experience  of  the  true  pi\c- 
tical  farmer  either  properly   creditable  to  himsi|f, 
or  properly  beneficial  to  his  fellow  citizens,  Iki 
of  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  so    well   cfFecti 
as  by  those  which  I  have  mentioned.     My  friends, 
I  have  spoken  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
to  the  JlgricuUure  of  our  state  from  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural    societies  and    cattle   sho.vs. 
But  I  believe  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  the 
subject,  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  this  class  of 
benefits  only.     There  are  others  of  a  political  or 
rather  mnral  nature,  of  no  mean  importance.    Ihe 
youngest  of  us  may   remember   the    time,    wlen 
this  coinmopwealth  was  divided  into  political  pir- 
ties  by  questions    of  the    most    momentous   aid 
most   exciting   character;  when  the  contest  vas 
carried  on  between  those  parties  with  the  activty, 
the  determination  and  fervor,  which   might  hive 
been   anticipated   from   their  nearly  equal  forces, 
from  the  general  intelligence   of  those  who  ccm- 
posed  them,  and  from  the  importance   of  the  stb- 
jects  in  dispute.     Men  wlio   personally   respec.ed 
each  other,  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides   in  bat- 
tle array,  and  many  hard  thoughts  were  entertain 
ed  and  many  hard  words  exchanged,  which  wore 
ileeply   regretted  when  the  season  of  excitement 
had  gone  by.     These   times  have  happily   jiassed 
away,  but  our  community  still  is,  and  always  will 
be,  divided  on  questions  less  exciting  perhaps  tluui 
tliose  which  once  existed  among  us,  but  still  higljly 
inqiortant  and  interesting.      And  yet,   my  friends, 
we    nowhere  find   the   slightest  vestige   of  party 
spirit  in  the  proceedings  of  this,   or  of  any  Agri- 
cultural Society.     So  may  it  ever  be;  so  we  may 
pronounce  after  our   past  trying  experience,  will  it 
ever  be.   In  Agriculture  we  shall  ever  find  a  subject 
of  harmonious  interest,  and  how  consoling  is  the 
thought,  that  however  we   may  contend  elswhere, 
hero  at  least  we  shall  be  at  peace;  that  here  is  one 


tojjic  which  can  divide  the  opinions  without  sever- 
ing  the  friendship   of  good  men — one   green  spui 
where  the  demon  of  party  violence  can  never  iii- 
trndc — one  most  interesting    object  of  human  in- 
quiry which  we  can  investigate    and  discuss   wi 
all  our  heart  and  soul,  not  only  without  forgetti;, 
but  without  being  tempted  to   forget,  that   we  ;;, 
brethren.     Yes,  my  friends,  if  ever  all   lines   it 
party  division  fadeaway — if  we  ever  realize  tliai   . 
we  are  all  of  one  blood,  nourished  at  the  bosom  of 
one  common    mother,   it  is  when  the  interests  of 
Agriculture  are  in  question. 

But  it  is  not  political  prejudices  alone,  which  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  have  tended   to   suspend    and 
soften.     They  have  done  much  to  alleviate  others 
e(|ually  dangerous  at  least — I  mean  those  of  a  lo- 
cal   nature.     In    this  respect    more    has   perhaps 
been  effected  by  the  Massachusetts  Society,  than 
by  any  other  in  the  Commonwealth,  not  from  any 
superior  merit  in  its  members,  but  simply  from  the 
force  of  circumstances.      Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is   composed    and    the   situation   of  the 
place  where  its  shows  are  held,  it  has  served  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  City  and  the  Interior. 
To  you,  my  friends,  I  need  not  say  that  the  interesti 
of  these  great  portions  of  our  community  are  one 
and  that  any  jealousy  on  either  side  is  as  impolitic 
as  it   is    illiberal.     I  believe    that    this  importau 
sentiment  is  constantly  gaining  ground,  that  if  ini 
pressiotis    of  an    opposite    kind    exist    anywhen 
ilicy  are  founded  in  misconception,  and  are  rapidl 
assiug  away.     This  is  indeed  a  pleasing  opinior 
but  it  may  be  entertained  on  far   better    ground! 
Every   day's    observation     convinces   me  that 
is  not  a   grateful    error   but  a  sober  truth.     No' 
what  can  better   promote  harmonious  feelings  b' 
tween   different    portions  of  the  state,    what  cc 
more   tend  to  strengthen,  diffuse,  and   perpetua 
them   than    that    friendly    interchange    op  sen' 
ments,     upon    sidijccts   of  deep    and    iinmutab 
interest  to  us  all,  which    results   necessarily  fro 
Agricultural   Societies   and  Shows  ?     He  must 
singularly  inexperienced  or  singularly  unobscrvin 
who  has  not  seen  how  often  a  little  personal  iiite 
course,  or  a  word  in  season  has  caused  the  gros 
est  misconceptions  and  prejudices  to   vanish,   HI 
the  morning  cloud,  and  if  this  society  has  confe 
red  any  benefits  on  the  public,  that  to  which  I  a.| 
now  referring  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest.      I 

Permit  me  now,  my  friends,  to  submit  to  yoi 
very  few  practica  suggestions.  The  first  reh; 
to  insects. 

These  are  evils  to  which  our  Agriculture  is  | 
sumcd  to  be  more  exposed,  than  that  of  any  p 
tion  of  the  Old  World.  These  animals  are  pn 
ably  bred  in  most  cases  in  our  vast  forests,  ami 
they  are  driven  out  from  their  ancient  haunts 
the  progress  of  cultivation,  descend  in  countl 
armies  upon  our  fields  and  our  gardens.  WL 
ever  he  their  origin,  their  prowess  speaks  but  ' 
well  for  itself.  The  beautiful  and  active  Bc^ 
which  attacks  the  Locust  tree,  a  tree  comhin 
rapidity  of  growth,  wilh  hardness  of  wood  i 
most  singular  degree,  this  insect  I  say,  has  lolil 
our  country  of  valuable  timber  to  the  amount 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  borer  which  mines  into  the  solid  trii 
of  our  Ai)ple  trees,  and  the  Canker  worm,  wli 
consuim.'S  tlicir  foliage  like  a  flame  of  fin', 
equally  destructive,  within  the  circle  of  their  • 
ages.  It  is  true  that  our  efforts  to  extirpate  tli 
minute  but  powerful  enemies  as  well  as  other 
a  similar  description,   or  even  to  check  them 
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any  considerable  degree,  have  hitherto  h^•^^n  almost 
unavailiiiir,  hut  tiie  ohjcct  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  sltonld  not  he  rcliiiq  lishcd  till  the 
greatest  research  and  exertion  have  been  exliaust- 
ed. 

The  next  suggestion  wliich  I  shall  ofler,  relates 
to  the  ctiltivatiou    of  delicate  fruits   an<l   of  orna- 
mental flowers.     These  are  delicious  luxuries  ;  but 
iu  the  first  place  they  are   innocent   and   salutary, 
and  iu  the  next  they  are   within  the  reacli  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  agricultural  community.     The 
fanner  who    possesses  a   moderate    competency, 
may  cover  his  table  and  decorate  his  house  with 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  highest  degree  of  flavor 
and  beauty,  iu  a  state  of  freshness  and  perfection, 
in  which  they  are  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  most  op- 
lent  inhabitants  of  the  City.     And  all  this  with  a 
mall  expense  of  time  and   exertion.     A  little   at- 
entiou  in    the  right  place,  a  due  vigilance  in  im- 
iroviiigthe  fleeting  opportunities  of  time  and  sea- 
on   wliich  nature   offers  us,  a  proper   degree   of 
ninute,   but  light  and  interesting    labor,   and  the 
lUsiuess  is  done.     I  should  say  more  on  this  topic, 
ad   it  not   engaged   the   attention  of  a   kindred 
ociety,  whose  efforts,   tlius  far,  have  been  crown- 
d  with  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  last  point  which  I  submit  to  your  considera- 
on  is  the  preservation   and  culture   of  our  forest 
«ees.     My  friends,  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other, 
<e  have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.     It  is  stated 
f  the  highest  authority  on  such    subjects,  F.  A. 
iichau.x,  '  that  the  number  of  sorts  of  American 
irest  trees,  whose  growth    amounts  to  thirty  feet 
least,  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
»ven,  of  which  ninetyfive  are   etnployed   in   the 
its ;  while  in  France    there  are    only  thirtyseven 
ihich  grow    to    that  height,   of  which    eighteen 
(ly  are  found  in  their  forests,  and  seven  only    of 
3se  are  employed   in  civil  and    maritime  arch- 
cture.'  We  are  fast  consuming  these  rich  treas- 
3S  of  our  woods,  and  I  fear  that  our  prodigality 
II  be    followed    at  no   distant   period  with   the 
lal  consequences  of  prodigality  in  other  cases. 
el  has  already  become  scarce  in  our  seaports, 
lubject  of  serious  consideration   to    those    who 
act,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  iu  this  coiiu- 
are  probably   greater  from   the   want    of  this 
icle,  than  from  all  other  causes    united.     The 
able  timber  also  on  which  we  dejiend  for  oiu" 
nestic  architecture,  and  for  our  public  anil  our 
•cantile  marine,  is  rapidly  passing  away  without 
earnest  or  extensive    efforts  to   reproduce  it. 
3  live  oak  of  our    Southern  States,  considered 
best  material  in  the    world  for  ship   building, 
probably  be   entirely   swept  away    in   half  a 
:nry,  and  our  own  white  oak  may  follow,  after 
ery   long  interval.     Independently,  however, 
11  considerations  of  utility,  the  cultm-e  of  our 
let  forest  trees  merely  as  majestic  ornaments  to 
Iface  of  our  country,  well  deserves  our  utmost 
What  can    be  a  more  noble  object  for  in- 
ce,  than  one  of  our  full  grown  American  elms, 
le  denominated  by  the  high  authority  already 
:ed,  '  the  most  magnificent  vegetable   produc- 
of  the  temperate  zone.'     Where  can   we  be- 
a  more  striking  union   of  strength  and  grace 
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feelings  towards  the  uidcnown  individual  to  whose 
taste  and  wisdom  we  owe  them  ?  Who  doubts  that 
his  name,  had  he  cho.scn  to. record  it,  would  have 
been  far  better  ])erpetuated  by  such  a  memorial 
than  by  the  proudest  monument  of  brass  or  mar- 
ble. My  friends,  is  there  not  something  elevating 
in  the  thought,  that  we  can  thus  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  generations  yet  uidiorn,  that  we  can 
thus  imitate,  in  some  humble  measure,  the  com- 
prehensive benevolence  of  that  Providence  which 
plans,  not  for  years,  but  for    ages. 

The  season  which  is  just  closing,  my  friends,  has 
been  uncommonly  propitious.  We  have  been  ex- 
empted from  all  visitations  of  drought,  and  have  en- 
joyed a  succession  of  seasonable  rains,  to  a  degree 
seldom  experienced  in  our  bright  and  dry  climate. 
Our  fruit  trees  have  borne  with  unusual  ahuii- 
dance,  our  crop  of  Indian  Corn  is  good,  and 
that  of  potatoes  whether  we  regaril  quantity  or 
qiality  uncommonly  fine.*  Above  all,  our  grass, 
a  product  of  more  importance  to  this  state  than 
all  other  products  united,  has  proved,  for  the 
fourth  year  in  succession,  remarkably  luxuriant. 
This  abundance  has  been  attended,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  a  diminution  in  the  market  val- 
ue of  hay,  but  it  should  be  recollected  on  the 
other  hand,  that  our  farmers  have  been  enabled  to 
retail,  and  rear  much  valuable  stock,  which  must 
have  been  sacrificed  in  a  dry  season.  It  is  true 
that  within  the  last  two  years  our  manufactures 
and  merchants  have  been  visited  with  severe  trials, 
and  that  om-  farmers  have  not  been  wholly  ex- 
emjited  from  the  weight  of  the  de|)ression  under 
wlich  the  rest  of  the  community  have  labored. 
But  such  a  complete  exemption  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  a  country,  where  the  great  interests  of 
^gricultiu'e,  Manufactures  and  Conunerce  are  so 
intimately  united,  as  in  ours.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  however,  that  our  farmers  have  suffered 
far  less  from  the  evils  to  which  I  allude,  than  any 
other  large  or  important  portion  of  our  people, 
and  this  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling. 
The  merchant  or  matiufacturer  may  he  robbed  of 
the  reward  of  his  labor,  by  changes  in  the  foreign 
or  domestic  market  entirely  beyond  his  control, 
and  may  wind  up  a  year,  in  which  he  has  done 
everything  which  intelligence  and  ijidustry  could 
do  to  insure  success,  not  only  witliout  profit,  but 
with  an  actual  diminution  of  capital.  The  strong 
arm  of  mechanic  industry  may  be  enfeebled  or 
paralyzed  by  the  prostration  of  those  manufactuf- 
ing  or  commercial  interests  to  whose  existence 
it  so  essentially  contributes,  and  on  whom  in  turn 
it  so  essentially  depends.  But  what  has  the  in- 
telligent and  industrious  farmer  to  fear  ?  His 
capital  is  invested  in  the  solid  ground,  he  draws 
on  a  fund  which  from  time  immemorial  has  never 
failed  to  honor  all  just  demands,  his  profits  may 
be  diminished  indeed,  but  never  wholly  suspended; 
his  success  depends  on  no  mere  earthly  guarantee, 
but  on  the  assurance  of  that  great  and  beneficent 
being,  who  has  declared  that  while  the  earth  eu- 
dureth,  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease.  I 
shall  close  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  immediate 
business  of  this  meeting,  the  distribution  of  prizes. 


It  is  obviously  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  to  de 
t  in  its  massy  trunk  and  drooping  foliage  ?|cide  between  the  claims  of  competitors  deeply 
is  there  in  the  most  classical  specimens  of!  interested  in  the  result,  and  of  nearly  equal  merits, 
itecture  in  our  city,  beautiful  as  indeed  they  j  The  labors  of  the  trustees  in  this  part  of  their 
to  which  the  eye  turns  with  more  pleasure,  i  duty  have  been  greatly  alleviated  on  the  present 
to  the  triple  row  of  elms  which  adorns  our 
'?  Who  has  ever  contemplated  those  solid 
lonades  and    shady  arches,    without   grateful 


*I  have  since  been  informed  that  this  last  assertion  i 
not  universally  correct,  and  that  in  many  places  the  croj) 
of  potatoes  is  deficient  in  quantity. 


as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  assistance  of  those 
intelligent  and  respectable  individuals,  who  have, 
consented  to  be  associated  with  them  on  com- 
mittees. It  has  over  been  the  desire  and  aim  of 
those  committees  to  arrive  in  each  case  at  ajaat 
decision,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  their 
exertions  to  this  end  have  always  been  duly  aji- 
preciated.  Whatever  may  have  been  said,  some- 
times doubtless  with  justice,  of  their  errors,  I 
am  not  aware  that  their  impartiality  and  fairness 
have  ever  been  impeached.  We  entertain  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  decisions  now  to  be 
announced,  will  be  received  by  the  public  in 
general,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  same  fair  and  liberal  spirit  which 
has  been  manifested  on  all  former    occasions. 


FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE. 
More  than  lour  thousand  copies  of  the  Frugal  House- 
wife have  been  sold  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increas- 
ed so  much,  that  the  publishers  have  been  induced  to 
stereotype  it.  A  numberof  additions  suggested  by  expe- 
rienced nurses  and  housekeepers,  have  been  made.  The 
fourth  edition  will  soon  be  out  of  the  press. 

Journal  and  Tribune. 


The  Albion  (a  British  paper  established  in  New  York,) 
tales  that  '  a  protecting  duty  in  favor  of  the  Northern 
colonies,  beyond  that  contemplated  by  the  acts,  will  be 
imposed  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament.' 

The  Eagle  Print  Works,  on  Passaic  river,  N.  Jersey, 
turn  out  weekly  four  thousand  pieces  of  goods.  The 
calicoes  made  here  are  said  to  equal  any  foreign  ones  in 
richness,  brilliancy,  and  tinish  ;  they  recefved  the  high- 
est prenr.iura  from  the  American  Institute. 

A  Diamond  rattle  snake  was  lately  killed  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  7  feet  and  1  inch  in  length,  and  1  foot  and  1 
inch  in  circumference.  The  bite  of  this  species  is  said 
to  admit  of  no  cure. 

At  the  Cattle  Show,  at  Concord,  a  yok3  of  oxen  drag- 
gled up  hill  a  load,  which  weighed,  wagon  and  all,  6100 
lbs ;  another  drew  a  load  of  6090.  A  gentleman,  who 
did  not  apply  in  season  for  a  premium,  put  his  oxen  to  the 
foremost  cart,  and  they  carried  both  loads  up  with  perfect 
ease — a  burden  of  12190  lbs.  These  oxen  are  six  years 
old,  and  girt  about  six  feet  and  a  half. 

A  handbill  is  circulating  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  an  Ens,lish  colony  to  emigrate  to  the  territory 
of  Michigan.  The  writer  of  the  hand-bill  visited  Michi- 
gan in  1827.  and  has  lately  returned  there. 

Census  of  Philadelphia. — According  to  the  census  just 
finished  the  population  of  the  fifteen  wards  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  is  80,318;  the  seven  wards  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  28,888  ;  and  the  districts  of  Southwark,  Ken- 
sington, Spring  Garden,  &.c.  58,487  ;  total  167,688. 

Philip  I.  walks  the  streets  of  Paris  with  an  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  a  surtout,  and  a  round  drab  hat — not  distin- 
guishable by  his  dress  from  any  other  citizen.  Charles 
X.  could  be  seen  only  in  state,  covered  with  gold  and 
embroidery  and  drawn  by  eight  horses  in  a  gilded  char- 
iot. 

Canal  Tolls. — The  Albany  Argus,  states  that  the  toils 
collected  on  the  State  Canals  up  (o  the  1st  of  September, 
amount  to  $51 4,000  being  about  $100,000  more  than  were 
collected  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Worcester  cattle  show,  took  place  on  the  13th  inst. — 
The  following  is  from  the  Report  on  Manufacturers.  A 
bed-spread  made  by  Miss  Caroline  Henshaw  of  Leicester, 
when  three  years  of  age,  came  in  close  competition  with 
a  bed  quilt,  iiLade  by  Mrs  Sarah  Dunsmoor  of  West  Bol- 
slou  at  the  age  of  84.  Either  of  them  would  do  great 
credit  to  persons  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

jj  good  day's  Work. — At  Shuteshury,  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  29,  Mrs  Bogue  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth 
day,  at  the  coinpletion  ol  her  ninety  filth  year,  spun  fifty 
four  knots  of  woollen  yarn,  of  a  superior  quality.  Such 
women  were  our  mothers!  How  many  of  the  younger 
portion  of  their  descendants  at  the  present  day  can  equal 
this  performance  ? — Worcester  Spy. 

Corn  and  Cob. — A  western  paper  says  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  13  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  ground  will  af- 
ford as  much  nourishment  to  hogs  and  cattle,  as  9  bushels 
of  shelled  corn. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


Nov.  5,  1830. 


rp  fir>  TTI- TTf  TW CT  rr  (Q  4\  QJ  3  (D ST  3 J  j  ready  to  compare   notes  with   him   whenever   he  '  New  England,  as  the  writer  admits,  to    transplant 


.  I  thinks  proper. 

I      In  reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  European 
sources  whence  new  fruits  are   received,  it  is,  as 


Mr  Fessenden— I  notice,  in  your  paper  of 
22d,  a  connnunication  signed  '^  Cultmalor,''  in 
regard  to  which  I  will  make  a  few  passins  re- 
marks. From  the  writer's  misconcept: 
regard  to  Mr  Knight,  and  his  communication 
behig  dated  the  10th,  it  appears  he  had  not  seen 
my  remarks  relative  to  that  point  in  your  paper 
of  13th  inst.  to  which  I  refer  him.  The  writer 
very  justly  states  that  a  person  may  commit  an 
error  without  being  censurable.  Ihave  cmsured 
no  one  therefore ;  and  I  claim  no  exemption  from 
the  fate  of  all,  and  that  Mr  Knight  may  also  com- 
mit an  error  is  proved  by   the    WJlremberg    pear 


in  spring  ;  and   some  of  our  best  planters   hav 
recommended,   in     your    paper    within    the    ]).■:,■•; 
year,    instead    of    keeping    the    tree   in   its    ii'  ^ 
abode  a  long    while    before  vegetation    to  tal. 
up  early  in  spring  from  the  nursery,  and  cov( 


FOR  THE  NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 

stated,  a  most  important  point  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  advantages    to  be    derived  from  presents  and 

gratuitous    lenders,    we    have  had  a  large  share  ;  j  roots  deep,  imtil  the  ground  has  become  warm 
onceptiou    in  '  one  collection  alone  sent  by  John  Braddick,  Esq,  I  May  ;  then  place  it  in  its  new   bed    that    it  n 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  having  com-   have  a  light  fresh  soil  in  which  to  commence  '. 
prised  32   varieties,  and    another    from  Pi'ofessor    etation  ;  and  I  can    testify   that  the  most    tin 
Bosc,  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  11.5  varieties,  I  trees  I  ever  saw  were    transplanted  in  this    \v 
besides  numerous    others.     But   our  present  ar-        No    doubt  the    earth    should    be    so    com] 
rangements,  however,  with  Nurseries  in  Europe,  |  about  the  roots  as  to  leave  no  crevices  for  veri; 
are  such,  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  imposition  j  or  air  holes  to  dry   up  the    roots  ;  but   if  the  ■ . 
or  error  on  their   part  and   one  point   on  lohich  I  lis  wc]\    set   in   spring — not    too    deep — the    ver; 
place  great  import  is,  that  we  obtain  the  same  fruit   first  rain  will  make  the  earth  sufficiently  compac 
vm  at  least  three,  and  often  four  and  five  sourcei ;  '  about  the  roots  for  the  benefit  of  the   tree 


the  trees  of  which  exhibited    by   his  correspond-   and  I  further  state    to  them    invariably,   that  the  |      I  confess  I  have  not  much   experience  in  fal 

trees  sent  for  are  intended  for  a  specimen  orchard,  l  planting,  and  I  cannot  see  in  the  above  communi 


ents  as  sent  by  him  at  different  times,  are  tvidebj 
distinct  from  each  other.     The  writer  seems  to 
misunderstand  another  point.     The  two  numbers 
of  the     Poraological    Magazine,    containing    the 
fruits  referred  to,  where  published  in  February  and 
3Iay,  1829,  and  I  have  invariably  admitted  that 
no  person  could  fail  after  receiving  that  work  to 
distinguish   the  two  fruits,  even  if  he  had  been 
wrong  before ;  the  one  being  a  pale    green,   au- 
tumn pear,  and  the  other  a  ycllov>fish  winter  one. 
In  regard  to  the  supposition  that  Nurseries   are 
less   correct  than  those  of  private  cultivators,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  case  where  the  Establishments 
are  properly  regulated    and   it   can    be  disproved 
by  argiunent.     Precision  is  most  perfect  where  our 
interest   and  reputation    depend    on    its    existence. 
Almost  the  sole  value  of  a  Nursery  consists  in  its 
character  for   accuracy,    and  no   pi-oprietor  of  a 
Nursery  who  values  its  permanency,  would  ever  be 
so  silly  as  to  commit  an  intentional  error.     Tliere 
aj-e,  it  is  true,  such  numerous    sources   by   which 
the  proprietor  may  he  himself  deceived,  and  er- 
rors introduced,  that  the   business,  from  its   very 
nature,  is  subjected  to  more  inaccuracies  than  per- 
haps any  other,  and  therefore  a  greater  degree   of 
indulgence  should  be  extended  ;  but  nine  tenths 
of  the  trumpery  tales  attributing  inaccuracies  to 
respectable    Nursery  Establishments,    conducted 
with  intellig^ence,  exist  merely  in  the  imaginations 
of  those  who  utter  them.     As  to  the  extent  of  a 
Nursery,  it  forms  no  argument  against  its  correct- 
ness ;  the  simple  question  is  : — Is  there  a  sufficient 
number  of  intelligent  persons  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing it?     For  were  I  to  admit  the  writer's  supjjo- 
sition,  the    garden    of  tlie    London    Horticultural 
Society  would  necessarily  be  more    incorrect  than 
any  other,    because  it  contains  a  greater  variety  of 
Fruit  trees.     In  relation  to  the  necessary  accuracy 
of  prop.agation,  not  one  fruit  tree  in  our  whole 
Establishment  is  ever  inoculated  except  under  the 
eye  of  one  of  its  proprietors.     As  to  'private  culti- 
vators,' they  have  in  general  no  particular  interest 
at  stake,  and  strive  to  be  accurate  no  farther  than 
suits   their   pleasure ;  besides    which,   they  com- 
monly have  other  occupations  the  greater  portion 
of  their  time,  (as  'Jl  Cultivator,'  himself  has,)  and 
it  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  they  will   be 
as  exact  and  precise  as  those  who  give    the   sub- 
ject/fteiV  undivided   attention;  and  I  feel  author- 
ized to  say  that  well  conducted  Nurseries  general- 
ly serve  to    correct  the   errors  of  private   collec- 
tions.    I  perceive  the  person  I  am  replying  to,  of- 
fers Trees   and  Vines  for  sale   in   your  previous 
paper  of  the  15th  inst,  and  1  have   no    doubt    he 
desires  to  be   accurate ;  but  on    that   head  I  am 


such  being  in  fact  the  situation  allotted  them,  the 
originals  never  being  sold.  The  fact  is,  no  person 
who  omits  to  visit  our  Establishment,  can  form  a 
just  idea  of  it ;  and  few  are  aware  that  above 
.$100,000  have  been  expended  in  its  formation, 
and  many  thousands  of  it  without  any  prospect 
or  idea  of  remuneration  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
the  name  of  any  other  man  who  has  spent  as 
much  as  my  father  for  Horticultural  advancement, 
and  the  attainment  of  accuracjf. 

As  for  myself,  I  ask  no  plaudits ;  and  the  tidy 
merit  claimed  is  that  of  but  partially  reflecSng 
the  great  zeal  which  has  animated  my  esteemed 
ftither  through  life,  and  which  on  his  part  has  bftii 
accompanied  with  so  much  intelligence  anAadibfij-- 
ality  as  to  have  gained  for  him  the  appellaijtoii  \f 
a  public  benefactor.  ':      \ 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT   PRINCE. 

Linnsean  Botanic  Garden,  ) 
Oct.  23,  J830.  S 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 

TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Mr  Fessendex — A  writer  in  your  paper,  of 
the  15th  inst.  recommends  the  transplanting  of 
most  trees  in  the  fiiU  of  the  year,  in  preference  to 
the  spring. — His  experience  ought  to  have  great 
weight  in  the  scale,  and  I  cannot  say  his  recom- 
mendation should  not  be  followed  ;  but  the  rea- 
son he  gives  in  favor  of  fall  planting  are  the  very 
same  which  should  induce  us  to  prefer  the  spring. 
When  trees  are  well  set  in  spring  the  ground  is 
light  about  the  roots  and  there  is  no  need  of  any 
process  to  make  the  earth  '  become  settled  and  com 
pact,'  about  them,  for  it  generally  becomes  so 
quite  too  soon  for  the  benefit  of  the  tree.  If 
'  the  looseness  of  the  earth  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod retard  the  advance  of  vegetation,  and  ren- 
der the  trees  liable  to  much  injury,  thereby  caus- 
ing many  to  entirely  fail,  '  then  it  should  be  our 
aim  in  all  cases  to  render  the  ground  settled  and 
compact,'  to  promote  vegetation.  This  we  never 
attempt  to  do  in  other  cases,  but  on  the  contrary 
wo  dig  about  our  trees  to  i)revent  the  ground's 
becoming 'tight  and  compact.'  We  plough  our 
land  first  before  planting  that  the  ground  may 
be  light  for  the  seed  to  vegetate. 

We  sow  also  immediately  after  planting  while 
the  earth  is  light. 

When  we  transplant  in  spring  we  put  old  hay 
or  straw  about  our  trees  to  keep  the  eanh  '  loose,' 
to  prevent  its  becoming  too  compact  about  the 
roots,  and  to  check  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
I  believe  the  practice, <to  be   almost  universal  in 


cation  any  good  reasons  in  favor  of  placin 
seeds  in  the  earth,  or  of  transplanting  trees,  lonj 
before  we  expect  them  to  vegetate,  fearing  if  w 
do,  the  ground  will  become  too  hard,  and  compac 
to  admit  of  their  flourishing  according  to  ou 
wishes.  Yours.  W.  B. 

Framingham,  Oct.  18,  1830. 

RING   BONE  AND  SPAVIN 
Mr  Fesse.nden — I  know  from  actual  experimtt 
that  the  following  recipe   will — 

Cure  Ring  Done  and  Spavin  in  Horses. 

Take  6  oz.  of  the  oil  of  Origanum — 2  oz.  Can 

phor,  and  2  oz.  of  Mercurial  ointment  ;  mix  thei 

well  together  and  rub  the    place  affected    two   i 

three  times  a  day,  keeping  the  horse  dry.  A.  D. 

Mw  York,  Oct.  1830. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BRIGHTON  SHOV 

Executive  Committee. 
Benjamin  Guild, 
Israel  Thorndike. 

On  Fat  Cattle. 
Gorham  Parsons,     Chairman, 
Col.  Bethuel  Penniman, 
Abner  Wheeler. 
Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls,  and  Bull  Ccdves. 
John  Welles,      Chairman, 
Nathan  Adams,  Jr, 
Capt.  George  Smith. 

Sheep  and  Swine. 
Jolni  Heard,  Jr,      Chairman, 
Col.  Samuel  Jaques, 
Thomas  Williams. 

Ploughing  with  two  yoke  Callh. 
John   Prince,      Chairman, 
.Tohn  Northend, 
Ebenczcr  Heath. 

Ploughing  with  one  yoke   Cattle. 
E.  H.  Derby,     Chairman, 
Col.  Adams, 
Timothy  Corey. 

Working  Cattle. 
Luke  Fiske,      Chairman, 
Gen.  Aaron  Caiien, 
Samuel  Brooks. 

Marshals. 
Capt.  Isaac  Cook, 
Capt.  William  Prentiss, 
Col.  Wra  H.  Spooner, 
Col.  John  Tyler. 
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Manufactures. 
Riclianl  Sullivan,     Chninmin, 
Roliert  Wiitcrson, 
Joshua  Clapp. 

7;iff)!/ioiis. 
Goiliani  Paisons,     Chairman, 
Daniel  Tieaihvcll, 
DaviJ  JMoody. 

Butter,  Clieese,  and  Cider. 
Benjauiin  Guild,     Chairman, 
John  C.  Gray, 
Israel  Thorn.Iike,  Jr, 
Isaac  P.  Davis, 
Benjamin  Pollaril. 

Grain,  Fegetahles,  Crops,  Sfc. 
Williain  Prescott,     Chairman, 
Peter  C.  Brooks, 
James  Jackson. 

Farms. 
WilliaiM  Prescott,      Chairman, 
Peter  C.  Brooks, 
John  Welles. 
Premiums  to  be  awanled  in  December  next. 
.rlnciioneers. 
Samuel  F.  Coolidge, 
llicliaril  Warren. 


Wool. — The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  has  an 
rticle  on  the  German  Wool  Trade,  from  which 

e  gather  the  following  facts : 

From  ISl-l  to  1S19,  the  annual  amount  of  wool 
nponed  into  England  from  Germany  increased 
■om  3,.59-5,145  lbs.  to  4,557,938  lbs.:  and  in  1828 

was  no  le.~s  than  23,1 10,822  lbs.  At  the  same  pe- 
odsthe  annual  amounts  of  wool  imported  into  En- 

and  from  N.  S.  Wales,  were  32,971,-7  28  4,— 
id  1,603,512  lbs.  Some  of  the  N.  S.  W.  wool  is 
lid  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  from  Saxony. — 
-reat  efforts  are  now  made  to  improve  the  breed 
r  sheep  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Silesia,  Bohemia, 
oland,  &c.  Merinos  are  also  spreading  into  Italy, 
fpain  lias  lost  her  credit;  many  of  the  best  flocks 
'  merinos  were  driven  to  France  hy  Napoleon's 
lenerals,  and  those  that  remain,  have  become  so 
ifgenerate,  as  not  to  be  worth  more  than  one  third 

much  as  the  same  stock  of  sheep  in  Germany. 

-The  average  weight  of  a  German  merino  fleece 

from  2.^  to  3  lbs. — The  average  annual  produc- 
•n  of  wool  in    England    is    1 11,160,560  lbs. — 

urnal  of  Humanity. 

From  the  Hartford  Mercury. 

THE  PEACH  TREE. 

From  a  desire  to  encourage  the  culture  of  peach 
les,  we  offer  tlie  following  as  the  result  of  experi- 

nts  aud  observatiou. 
lit  is  generally  known  that  worms,  near  the  sur- 
ce  of  the  earth,  destroy  them  by  eating  the  bark  ; 
object  is  therefore  to  find  a  preventive,  in  order 
It  the  trees  may  become  aged  in  a  healthy  state. 
It  is  evident  that  those  worms  pass  through  the 
minon  change,  and  assume  the  form  of  millers, 
rly  in  the  summer,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in 
3 bark  as  low  as  they  can  find  access  to  it;  and 
xt  the  worms  proceeding  from  them,  begin  to 
erate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  ;  wlien 
;y  have  been  found  of  the  size  of  a  common 
If  suffered  to  remain  they  grow  to  the  thick- 
3s  of  rye  straw  ;  each  of  them  girdles  the  tree 
out  an  inch,  aud  the  wood  from  the  wound  to 
s  heart,  dies.     Heace  it  is,  that  a  single   wound 


impairs  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  a  number  of 
them  kill  it.  The  point  to  be  gained,  is  to  |)rolect 
the  tree  from  the  millers,  and  by  a  single  method 
we  have  succeeded  tor  several  years,  which  is 
recomtnended  with  full  confidence. 

About  the  first  of  fliay,  remove  the  earth  from 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  skirt  it  to  the  height  of 
1.5  or  18  inches,  m  such  manner  as  to  ctcludc  the 
millers,  burying  the  lower  part  of  it  in  the  earth. 
We  have  used  straw  cut  to  the  length  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  bound  on  with  twine. 
This  should  be  removed  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, as  we  have  sometimes  found  the  young 
worms  within  the  upper  part  of  the  straw,  being 
then  readily  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  bark 
covered  by  a  little  gum.  The  process  should  be 
commenced  when  the  tree  is  young — they  have 
been  found  in  a  rapid  growth,  the  first  fall  after 
it  sprouted  Thus  a  few  minutes  in  a  year  de- 
voted to  a  tree,  will  probably  protect  it  against 
this  cause  of  decay;  a  very  trifling  expense  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  this  healthy  and  delicious 
fruit.  JONATHAN  BRACE. 

JOHN  I.  WELLS. 
WM.  H.  IMLAY. 

Hartford,  Sept.  8,    1830. 


ed  his  conviction  that  it  was  American,  though 
suiicrior  in  <|uality  to  any  European  silk  that 
could  be  obtained.  Two  sticks  of  twist,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  present,  aud  we  think  wo  may  chal- 
lenge our  friends,  the  merchants,  to  find  belter 
on  their  shelves. 

We  were  highly  gratified  to  receive  the  above 
specimen  from  a  friend  ;  and  will  comply  with 
his  request  to  place  it  in  a  conspicuous  situation 
in  our  oflice  where  it  may  be  seen. — .V.  Hamp.  pa. 


SILK. 

Believing  that  the  culture  of  silk  might  be  made 
a  source  of  profit  to  this  country,  we  have  occa- 
sionally called  to  the  subject  the  attention  of  our 
readers  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  has 
excited  some  inquiry  and  investigation,  which  if 
[Mudently  conducted,  bid  fair  to  produce  import- 
ant results.  The  premiums  offered  by  the  H.  H. 
iind  F.  Agricultural  Society,  we  trust,  have  done 
some  good  in  the  cause,  by  directing  the  efforts  of 
iiidividuals  who  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
induced  to  enter  the  uniravelled  road  of  exper- 
iments. At  the  approaching  anniversary  to  be 
held  at  Northampton,  we  expect  there  will  be  oc- 
cular  evidence  that  old  Hampshire  has  not  been 
sound  asleep  upon  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  there 
will  be  numerous  specimens  of  American  silk  ex- 
hibited. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  some  Amer- 
ican sewing  silk  ;  and,  though  it  is  generally  infe- 
rior in  some  respects  to  European  silk,  yet,  we 
are  told,  that  when  well  made  it  is,  except  the 
blue,  preferred  to  that.  One  important  point,  in 
which  the  Americans  fail,  is  the  coloring  ;  which 
is  usually  of  a  dull,  dingy  hue,  and  makes  but  a 
sorry  ajjpearancc  by  the  side  of  the  bright  and 
glossy  skeins  of  Italy.  Ours  is  not  so  well  twist- 
ed as  foreign  silk  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  so  un- 
even that  one  would  almost  think  it  had  been  pur- 
posely made  to  imitate  strings  of  onions :  of 
course  such  silk  is  worthless,  for  no  tailor  or 
sempstress  will  use  it  ifany  other  can  be  obtained. 

But  our  people  make  some  very  good  silk. 
The  color  is  fair,  the  twisting  neat  and  tight,  and 
the  thread  even.  This  is  preferred  before  the 
foreign  article,  because  it  is  stronger.  We  have 
recently  been  presented  with  a  few  skeins  of  such 
silk,  made  the  last  season  by  Mrs  Shaw,  of  Bel- 
chertown.  It  certainly  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  lady  for  her  skill  and  ingenuity.  Some  of  the 
skeins  are  too  fine  for  ordinary  use,  and  one  excels 
in  fineness  anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw,  and 
is  nevertheless  a  triple  thread.  A  skein  of  red 
silk  amongst  it  has  been  pronounced,  by  a  good 
judge,  to  be  English  ;  but  an  individual  who  is 
in  the  constant  habit  of  using  sewing  silk,  declar- 


Remedy  for  the  Lockjaw. — We  are  informed  by  a 
friend  that  a  sure  preventive  against  this  terrible 
disease  is  to  take  some  strong  soft  soap  and  mi.x 
with  it  a  sufficient  quantify  of  pulverized  chalk,  so 
as  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  buck-wheat 
batter — put  it  into  a  cloth  or  small  bag  and  apply 
it  to  the  wound — keep  the  chalk  moistened  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  soap  until  the  wound  begins  to 
discharge,  and  the  patient  receives  relief.  Our 
friend  stated  to  us,  and  iniplieit  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  what  he  says,  that  he  has  known 
several  cases  where  this  remedy  has  been  success- 
fully applied.  So  simple  and  valuable  a  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  every  person,  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally known. — JV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Worcesto* 
County  Agricidtural  Society,  Wm.  Lincohi,  Chair- 
man,it  is  stated  that  '  Mr  Cyril  Flint,  of  Hardwick, 
exhibited  an  instrument  for  extracting  teeth,  so 
inviting  in  ai^pearance  and  ingenious  in  construc- 
tion, as  to  make  one's  mouth  icater  to  experience  its 
application !' 

PICKLES. 

This  being  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
almost  every  housewife  is  busily  em])loyed  in 
repFenishing  her  annual  store  of  pickles,  it  may 
not  be  improper  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
value  of  these  articles,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view. 

No  one,  we  presume,  considers  the  various 
pickles  usually  met  with  on  our  tables,  as  articles 
of  food — they  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  exciters  of  the  appetite,  or  as  a  means  of 
imparting  an  additional  flavor  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial viands  of  which  the  meal  is  composed. 

The  articles  generally  selected  for  pickling,  are 
unripe  vegetable  substances,  and  those  of  the 
most  indigestible  class;  as,  for  instance,  immature 
cucumbers,  or  melons — the  yoimg  ears  of  iiulian 
corn — unripe  walnuts,  peppers,  and  the  like. 
Whatever  principles  in  any  degree  soluble  by  the 
stomach,  these  may  contain,  previous  to  their  con- 
version into  i)ickles,  they  are  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  latter  process :  hence,  when  served  at 
table,  a  pickle  consists  simply  of  an  indigestible 
sponge  saturated  with  vinegar. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  vinegar,  it  is  true,  is 
by  no  means  an  unwholesome  addition  to  many 
articles  of  food.  When  made  use  of  however 
in  the  form  of  pickles,  its  wholesomeness  is  entire- 
ly destroyed,  as  well  by  the  mdigestible  mass  with 
which  it  is  combined,  as  by  the  pepper  and  other 
spices  by  which  it  is  highly  flavored.  These, 
besides  disordering  the  stomach  of  themselves, 
are  very  apt  to  produce  a  factitious  appetite,  or  to 
prolong  the'  desire  for  food  after  the  natural  ap- 
petite has  been  satisfied — in  either  case,  endanger- 
ing the  loading  of  the  stomach  with  a  quantity  of 
aliment  far  beyond  its  powers  of  digestion,  or  the 
actual  wants  of  the  system. 

By  the  individual  in  perfect   health,   the  same 
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ured  each  ten  inches  round.     They  weighed  5  lbs. 
2  oz.     Two  of  them    weighed    15  oz.   each.     In 

large 
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bad  effects,  tlierefore,  are  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  use  of  ])ickles,  excepting  in  veiy  minute  quan- 
tities  as  from    indulgence    in   every    other  super- 

tluou's  eon.liment-while   to    the    person    whose   the  Agricultural    Hall    we   observed  a  very 
di.restionis  slow,  p.dnful,  or  imperfect-in   other  |  pear  from  Mr    Cleveland,   and  a  basket   of  fine 
words    to    the    dyspeptic,  or  to  the   invaf.d   from  1  apples  from  Ldke  JSemis,  E.q.   ofWatcrtovvn 
anv  cause   the  indigestible   nature  of  pickles,  in-        Among  the  Volunteer  Toasts   were  the  follow- 
deneudentiy  of  their  other  properties,  renders  their   ing,  to  none  of  which,  excepting  the  two  last,  can 
introduction  into    the    stomach,    in  any    quantity,  I  we  give  the.r  appropriation. 

m-oductive  of  the  most  serious  injury.  Pickles  The  PoHtical  Agricullunsls  vi  f  ranee-May 
are  to  be  included,  also,  among  those  articles  they  who  have  done  so  well  in  breaking  up,  be 
from  the  use  of  which,  children  are  to  be  strictly   equally  successful  in  laying  down. 

Our  Manufacturers— '^&y   the   river   /learf  that 
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prohibited. 

By  those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  relin- 
quish entirely  the  use  of  pickles,  great  caution 
should  be  observed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  are  kept.  From  a  want  of  atten- 
tion in  this  respect,  they  may  be  rendered  poi- 
sonous ;  or,  at  least,  a  very  painful,  and  some- 
times fatal,  disease  may  be  induced  by  partaking 
of  them. 

The  glazing  of  earthenware  is  in  general  pro- 
duced  by  a  preparation  of  lead,  which  is  readily 
acted  upon  by  vinegar,  and  other  vegetable  acids; 
lience,  when  the  latter  are  kept  in  jars  of  thir 
description,  they  become  in  a  short  time  charged 
with  what  is  termed  sugar  of  lead — the  introduc- 
tion of  which  into  the  system  is  attended  with  the 
serious  consequences  already  referred  to.  The 
only  vessels  in  which  pickles  or  indeed  any  ve- 
getable substance  of  an  acid  nature,  should  be 
kept  are  those  of  stone  glazed  with  salt ;  or  what 
is  still  better,  those  formed  of  green  or  black  glass. 
— Journal  of  Health. 


stem  to  the  blossom   end.     The  other  two    meas-  |  entered  a  pair  of  well  fatted  oxen— but  the  con 

mittee  had  but  three  premiums  to  avvarii. 

Samuel  Bowen  of  Adams,  County  of  Berkshin 
entered  for  exhibition    only,  a   pair  of  handson 
well  shaped  oxen  ;  and  when  the  manner  of  feii! 
ing  on  Hay  and  grass  only,   whicli  was   stated  to 
the  Committee    and  taken    into    view,   they  were 
considered  in  very  good  condition. 

Jacob  VV.  Watson  of  Princeton,  County  of  Wor- 
cester, entered  for  exhibition  a  fat  cow  which  at- 
tracted attention. 

William  Winn  of  Burlington,  County  of  Middle- 
sex, entered  for  exhibition  a  pair  of  twin  oxen, 
Coelebs  stock,  they  were  well  formed  cattle  and  in 
good  condition.  The  committee  were  much  pleased 
with  the  exhibition  of  fat  catde,  and  think  it  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  best  that  has  been  made, 
since  the  first  establishment  of  a  cattle  show  iit 
Brighton. 

All  which  is  submitted  by 
GORHAM  PARSONS, 
BETHUEL  PENNIMAN,  V  Committee. 
ABNER  WHEEI 
Brighton,  Oct.  20,  1830. 


BOSTON,  FUIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1830. 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 
In  our  last,  want   of  room  obliged  us    to  omit 
some  particulars  relative  to  this  exhibition,  which 
we  now  furnish. 

Among  the  Fat  Cattle  were  a  pair  of  young 
Oxen,  sent  by  Theodore  Lvman,  Esq.  for  exhibi- 
tion only,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  fine 
symmetry  and  just  proportions. 

A  newly  invented  Pump,  patented  by  a  Sir 
Elisha  Hale,  of  New  York,  presented  also  an  at- 
tractive object.  The  pump  box  is  in  the  form  of 
a  flat  circular  vessel,  which  is  placed  edgewise, 
and  the  vacuum  is  caused  by  turning  a  crank, 
which  gives  motion  to  metallic  flies  or  valves. 
We  sliould  suppose  from  its  materials,  structure, 
and  little  liability  to  friction  that  it  must  be  very 
durable,  as  well  as  present  a  very  advantageous 
method  of  applying  power  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water.  This  may  be  seen,  and  its  prin- 
ciples explained  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  52  North  Market  Street. 

Among  the  Fruits  which  composed  the  dessert 
of  the  show-dinner,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  before  mentioned,  were  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  from  P.  C.  Brooks,  Esq.  and  R. 
Sullivan,  Esq.  which  were  in  fine  order^  large 
and  delicious ;  several  varieties  of  excellent 
ai)ples  and  pears  from  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.; 
Autumn  Clingstones,  an  excellent  juicy  peach, 
from  J  Heard,  Jun.  Esq.  and  an  exhibition  of 
Diirgomaster  Pears,  which  were  very  large,  but 
not  in  eating  until  December.  The  basket  con- 
tained five  pears,  three  of  which  measured  each 
twelve  inches  round,  and  eight   inches  from   the 


turns  their  machinery  never   drive  that  machinery 
till  it  turns  their  heads. 

Harvard  University — A  Mather  of  singular 
qualities  ;  the  older  she  grows  the  more  rich  and 
abundant  her  fruit.  May  all  her  of&pring  by  her 
present  husband  become  heirs  to  a  glorious  in- 
heritance. 

The  Gold  .Mines  of  America — It  is  I  he  fault  of 
every  farmer  if  he  does  not  find  one  on  his  owu 
estate  without  the  troubb  of  dispossessing  the 
Indians. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands — Any  Farmer's  boy 
can  teach  him  to  grant  his  people  their  just  de- 
mands, and  not  try  to  comb  their  Brussels  the 
wrong  Avay. 

The  Farmer  of  La  Grange,  La  Fayette— 
Brought  up  on  the  Paifern  farm  of  Washington  ; 
success  to  his  efforts  to  lay  out  the  Old  Estate  in 
France  on  the  American  plan. 

By  Major  Jackson,  of  Newton — May  Religion, 
Liberty,  Agriculture,  and  cultivation  of  the  mind 
increase  in  this  world,  till  it  becomes  a  Paradise 
in  time 

By  T.  G.  Fessenden — The  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricidtural  Society — the  parent  stock  of  many  simi- 
lar  Societies.  May  their  scions  be  multiplied  and 
grafted  till  the  whole  land  is  filled  with  thcir/raiVs. 


ARSONS,  -J 
'ENNIMAN,  \ 
EELER,        ) 


Mr  Prince  of  Flushing  solicits  from  some  gen 
tlernan  at  Boston  a  description  of  the  '  Lombardy 
Grape,'  there  so  called. 

Parsnips — Mr  Daniel  Burnham,  of  Newbury- 
port,  has  raised  this  year  from  3  drills  25  yards' 
long,  and  15  inches  asunder,  730  Parsnips,  weigh- 
iiiS  650  lbs. — as  smooth  as  carrots. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  on 
fat  oxen,  have  attended  the  duty  assigned  them 
and  report  as  follows  : 

To  Dexter  Fay  of  Southborough,  County  of 
Worcester,  they  award  the  first  preiniun  for  his  fat 
ox,  six  years  old,  from  Im[)orted  Bull  Holderness, 
weight  of  ox  2477  pounds,  §25. 

To  Simon  Ward  of  Charlton,  County  of  Worces- 
ter, the  second  jiremium  for  one  of  his  fat  oxen 
eight  years  old,  from  Imported  Bull  Holderness  ; 
the  ox  to  which  the  premium  is  awarded  has  the 
most  white  on  the  back  ;  Veight  2312  pounds,  .$20. 
To  Asa  Riee  of  Boylston,  County  of  Worcester, 
the  third  premium  for  his  ox  seven  years  old  ; 
weight  23S0  pounds,  $10. 

Evidence  was  produced  of  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing, and  the  expense  of  fatting  the  cattle,  which 
v/as  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Joseph  Estabrooks  of  Royalston,  County  of 
Worcester,  entered  for  exhibition  only,  a  pair  of 
very  fine  and  well  fatted  oxen,  they  were  not  raised 
in  tliis  state,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  premium 
by  the  rules  of  the  society,  but  were  highly  estimat- 
ed by  the  Committee,  they  were  six  years  old,  and 
the  pair  weighed  4634  pounds. 

Henry  Chapin  of  Waltham,  entered  for  exhibition 
only,  a  pair  of  oxen  from  Imported  Bull  Denton, 
and  Cows  of  the  Teeswater  or  short  horn  breed ; 
tliey  were  very  handsome,  fine  turned  cattle,  five 
years  old,  in  prime  condition  and  raised  by  Tlico- 
dore  Lyman,  Esq.  of  Waltham 


Great  Growth  of  Corn — On  the  farm   of  Earl 
Slimson,  Esq.  in  Galway,  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  there 
were  on   the    30th  ult.  within  the   space    of  m 
square  rod,  49   hills,  bearing   516  ears   of  coi 
which  on  being  shelled,    yielded  one    bushel  aiA 
one  quart. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY' 
Saturday,  October  30,  1830. 
F  K  tr  I  T  s. 

Pears. — From  Mr  Samuel  Hyde,  Newton,  s 
pear  without  a  name,  supposed  to  be  Harrison's  ll 
large  Fall  pear  of  Cox.  From  Mr  S.Downcr,  Win 
(er  Rousselette,  and  Minot  pears  from  a  soedlin; 
tree  in  Dorchester.  From  Mr  Robert  Manniiii' 
Passe  Colmar  Pears,  true  and  in  eating — of  fir;i 
texture,  and  replete  with  rich,  sugary  juice.  Mr  M 
obtained  the  scions  of  this  fruit  from  Hon.  Rh 
Lowell,  and  supposed  them  to  be  the  Napoleon. 
but  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  did  not  make  :' 
mistake  himself  in  marking  them. 

Apples. — From  Rev.  Mr  Gannet,  of  Cainbriil!:' 
port,    three   varieties;   one  of  them    of  beautifii' , , 
apjiearance   and  a  fine    flavor,    names    unknown.  |ii 
From  Mr  R.  Manning  an    apple   of  russet  color  !|i 
from  a  French  tree,  no  name.    From  Mr  S.  Hyde,  | 
Hubbardston   Nonsuch.     From   Dr  H.  Bartlett  ttj'i 
Roxbury,  an  apple  of  small  size  and  great  beauty,  a 
flavor  slightly  acid  ;  the  committee  did  not  recog-l! 
nize  the   kind.     From  E.  Vose,  a   basket  of  fine!' 
orange  Quinces  for  exhibition.     From  MrS.  Dow- ^ 
ner,  a  natural    peach    of  good  flavor.     The  Com-.v 
mittee  have  received  a    note   from   S.  G.  Perkins, 
Esq.  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the    Angoulenne 
Pear  presented  by   that   gentleman  at  a    previous ^j 
meeting;  a  copy  of  which  they  annex. 
Per  order  of  the  Committee. 

ELIJAH  VOSE 

,1 1 
j      'The   Angoiileme  Pear  was  cut  yesterday,  ano,  i 

Silas  Billings  of  Hatfield,  County  of  Hampshire,  I  tasted  by  several  gentlemen  who  are  good  judges'  i 
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of  fruit,  iimoiig  whom  was  tlic  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  llort.  Society;  it  wni-  pronounced  su- 
perior to  the  St  Michael,  it  hcing  us  nUundant  in 
juice  and  of  much  riclierand  liighci-  flavor.' 

At  the  ahove  meeting  the  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  subscription  members: — 

Edward  RIillkr,  Es<i.  Qiiincy. 

Eliab  Stone  Brewer,  Moxbiiry, 

RuKLS   l'\  Phipps,  Chaiiestown. 
ind 

Joseph    JIaxwell,  Esq.   of  Rio  Janeiro, 
Ln  Honorary  i'\Iemher. 


To  CoRREspoNDExTS.— We  are  obliged  to  defer  this 
cek.ilic  Kiightou  Report  on  Inventions  and  Agricultural 
mplei.'.onis,  on  account  of  its  not  reaching  us  in  season ; 
blame  is  attributable  to  any  of  the  Committee   for  the 
lay,  as  it  was  seasonably   forwarded  by  the  Chairman, 
ut  was  forgotten  by  the  Stage  Driver.     We  have  also 
ccivcd  from  Gen.  Deabborn,  three  valuable  articles, 
a   method   to  increase   the   size   of  Fruits — to  make 
amelliiis  produce   Seed — and  a  method  of  accelerating 
maturity  of  Melons.     Several  other  articles  are  de- 
red,  and  a  notice  of  some  recent  Agricultural  publica- 


FriiU  Trees,  Sfc. 

William  Prince  and  Sons,  have 

SiT?-i^&j>.     '"S^   quantities  of  the  following 

'iL  j.'i.^y''^^    trees  for  sale  at  their   Nurseries  at 

i^:^^  Flushing,  near  New  York. 

^^fc  Spanish    Chestnut,  or   Maron  de 

«•    %        Lyon,  6  to  7  feet  in  height. 

Persian  Walnut,  or  Madeira  nut,  6 

feet. 
Sweet  sofl  shell  Almonds,  7  feet. 
»s,  of  50  varieties,  of  bearing  size. 
<ves  of  the  finest  French  and  Italian  varieties. 
«nish  and  English  Filberts,  of  fair  size. 
•Iberrics,  10  of  the  choicest  kinds,   suitable    for   silk- 
."orms,  incl'-iding  the  famous  Tartarian,  which  endures 
le  coldest  climates, 
lois  or  Pecan  nuts,  7  to  8  feet. 

nces,  10  of  the  finest  kinds  some  of  which  are  of 
earing  size. 

iiegranates.of  12  fine  varieties,  several  of  which  pro- 
ucp  fruit  at  Lonj  Island. 

nges.  Lemons,  Citrons,  and  Limes,  of  above  50  varie- 
?s,  and  mostly  at  f  2  to  $3i  each,  and  a  few  vr:vy  rare 
inds  at  $5. 

.lellias  of  near  60  varieties,  many  of  which  at  only  $2 
$3,.50  each,  as  per  new  Greenhouse  Catalogue, 
set  of  Chinese  iSiagnolias,  comprising  the  Purpurea, 
onspicua,  Fuscata,  and  Annonjefolia,  for  $8,   and  the 
racilis  included  for  .'*:11,  all  fine  plants. 

set  of  splendid  Chinese  Peonies,  comprising  the 
lOutanor  Tree  Pieony,  the  Whitleji,  Humei,  and  Fra- 
i<ans,  for  §10,  all  fine  plants. 

le  Vines  of  the  finest  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Rhe- 
■fh,  and  Tokay  varieties,  at  §25  per  100. 
•r  leaved  .\bele,  of  large  size,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
nt  ornamental  trees,  now  coming  into  general  notice, 
planting  in  yards,  lawns,  avenues,  &.c. 
all  ihe  other  varieties  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herba- 
ous  plants,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbous  flowers,  &c, 
per  Catalogue.  Nov.  5. 


Pear  Seetllings. 
r  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
.■et  Sfree; — 

,000  Pear  Seedlings,  in  fine  order  for  Nurseries— 
d  within  six  miles  of  Boston— at  from  5  to  $10  per 
:and,  according  to  their  size,  &c.  They  will  be  suit- 
packed,  as  wanted,  for  transportation  to  any  distance. 


I  Seeds  for  Counlnj  Dealers. 

Tr-iders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  arc  informod  they  can  be 
furnished,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  See<l  Store,  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  !J2  North  Market  Street, 
Boston,  with  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to' 
$50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
mostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
they  can  be  procured  in  tliis  aountry,  of  equal  quality, 
neatly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
short  directions  on  each  jiaclcage  for  its  culture  and 
iiiano'^eKtent — warranted  to  be  "of  the  growth  of  1830, 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 

Catawba   Grape   Vines. 

THE  genuine  sort. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  5a  North 
Market-street — 

50  Vines  of  the  true  Catawba  Grape,  one  year  old, 
price  75  cts.  each.  This  is  one  of  the  best  native,  table,' 
or  wine  Grapes  cultivated ;  the  bunches  large,  with 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large  berries  of  a  pale 
red  or  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  with  a 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  a  blueish  purple  appearance. 
They  have  a  shght  musky  taste,  and  delicate  flavor. 
They  have  a  thin  skin,  very  little  pulp,  are  perfectly  har- 
dy, and  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  the  two  past  seasons.  The  pulp  diminishes  and 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  till  they 
attain  to  perfect  matuiity.  The  vines  are  great  bearers  : 
une  vine  in  Mrs  Schell's  garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Mary- 
land, has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  season 
—and  eleven  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  John- 
son, Esq.  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  season 
/AiVfy  bushels  of  fruit.  A  particular  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  fine  grape  will  be  found  in  Prince's  new 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  just  published.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  above  vines,  as 
(hey  are  all  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  raised 
the  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  exhibited  in  Massachusetts. 

Wanted 
In  a  Book  and  Job   Printing  Office,   in   Boston,   two 
Apprentices.    Those  from  the  coimtry  would  be  preferred. 
Apply  to  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  the   New  England    Seed 
Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street.  Oct.  29. 


Wanted, 

A  young  woman  from  the  country,  from  20  to  25  year 

of  age,  to  do  the  work  in  a  small  family  in  this  city.     An 

active,  laithful  woman,   will  meet   with  kind   treatment 

and  good  wages.     Apply  at  this  office.  Nov.  5. 


KenricI;  .Vurserics  in  JVewton,    near  Boston. 

For  sale  at  the  Kenrick  Nurseries  iJr 
Newton,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Raspber- 
ries, Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes,  and  ton  finest  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Wilmot's  Superb,  Genuine  Keen's  Seedling,  do. 

Also  about  200  varieties  of  the  most  ornamental  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  Double  Silver  Fir  and 
Double  Spruce,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash.  Gum 
Acacia,  Three  Thorned  Acacia,  Butternuts,  Ailanthus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven,  Elms,  Sugar  Maples,  Flowering  Catal- 
pas.  Weeping  Willows,  Napoleon, do.  do.  Honeysuckles, 
and  a  superb  variety  of  hardy  Roses,  &c,  &c.  Many  of 
the  above  soi-ts  of  trees  of  e.xtra  sizes. 

White  Mulberry  Trees  by  the  100  or  100(5 — for 
plantations. 

Isabella  Grape  Vines,  either  singly  or  by  the  100, 
at  reduced  prices. 

Written  orders  addressed  to  John  or  William  Ken- 
rick, Newton,  and  transmitted  by  the  daily  mail,  or 
otherwise,  or  if  more  convenient,  left  at  the  office  of  the 
New  Engliind  Farmer,  where  catalogues  may  be  obtained 
gratis,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

But  purchasers  are  invited  when  convenient,  to  call  and 
examine  the  trees,  &.c,  for  themselves,  and  make  their 
own  selections. 

Trees,  &c,  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  fi'ee  of  expense 
for  transportation,  when  ordered;  and  when  particularly 
desii'ed,  they  will  be  packed  in  matts  with  either  clay  or 
moss  for  sea  or  land  transportation.         eptO         Oct.  8. 


Grape  Vints, 
The  srdiscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  garden  in  Dorchester, 
the  choicest  variety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  offered  for  sale 
in  this  vicinity.  JIany  of  (hem  are  now  in  fruit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  part  of  the  variety. 


Black  Hamburg, 

Black  Cape, 

White  Muscadine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

Gore's,  (a  beautiful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline. 


Napoleon, 
White  Chasselas, 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Red  Chasselas, 
Black  Constantia, 
Bland, 
Feirol. 
8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  fi-om  Xeres  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Isabellas. 
1400  one     "      "  " 

200  C.4.TAWBA,  or  what  hasheretofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  safisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
Bland  grape  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground.  ' 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subsci-iber,  or  person- 
al application  at  his  office,  No.  7J  Congress-street,  for  any 
number  of  Vines  from  one  to  one  hundred  or  more,  wiil 
meet  with  proin])t  attention.  Application  may  also  be 
made  to  Patrick  Kennedy,  at  the  ganlen. 
Boston,  Sept.  27, 1830".    5t    ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 


Durham  Short  Horns. 
•  sale'sei'eral  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
rated  animals  presented  by  Ad.miral  Sir  Isaac  j 
IN,  to  (ho  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  j 
jriculturc.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
1  as  far  back  as  Hubbach,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
!  reputed  (he  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock, 
several  Heifers  bred  frotn  the  same,  of  various  I 
•,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animal;,  j 
articulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem.  I 

'em,  October,  1830.  '  ' 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Burks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 

For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,siredby  the  celebrated  imported 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  which 
stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  1,  dam 
Grey  Brown,  half  Codebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dam 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
Coslebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dam 
Beauty,  half  Ccclebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
are  beautiful,  anil  their  danjs  all  groat  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bicmen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
le.f,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  July  9. 


Splendid  Bidbous  Roots. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Seed  Store, 

No.  .52  North  Market-street,  dii-ect   from  Van   Eeden  &. 

Co,  Harlem,  Holland,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bulbous 

Flower  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 

HYACINTHS  -(double  and  single)  dark  blue,  por- 
celain  blue,  red  and  rosy  colored.pure  white  with  yellow 
eye,  white  with  rosy  eye,  and  yellow  with  various  eyes  ; 
from  12  cts.  to  .f  1  00  each. 

TULIPS — splendid  variegated,  red,  yellow  and  mixed, 
12  cts,  each  $1  00  per  dozen,  (our  importation  of  fine 
tulips  is  very  Urge,  and  we  are  enabled  to  put  some  sorts 
as  low  as  .fS  per  100 — an  object  to  those  who  wish  to 
form  a  superb  tulip  bed.) 

CROWN  IMPERIALS— assorted,  of  the  most  splendid 
colours,  and  showy  flowers,  large  roots,  25  to  38  cts. 
each. 

JONQUILLES— sweet  scented,  finest  roots  12  cts 
each. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS— fragrant,  white  with 
citr'on  cups,  and  yellow  with  double  white  cups,  extaa 
sized  roots,  25  cts.  each. 

DOUBLE  NARCISSUS— fragrant,  of  all  colours,  12 
cts.  each — per  dozen,  .f  1,00 

SPRING  CROCUS— of  all  colours,  6  cts.  each— 50 
cts.  per  dozen. 

The  above  roots  are  fiora  the  same  house  from  whicli 
we  received  our  supply  last  season,  and  which  gave  such 
universal  satisfaction;  some  of  the  double  Hyacinths 
having  produced  bells  1  inch  and  8-lOths  in  diameter. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  above  roots 
?^v&  not  purchased  at  auction,  and  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  size,  and  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  tint  of  their 
flowers. 

Also,  a  further  supply  of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising 
Large  White  fragrant  Lilies,  12  cts.  each,  1  dollar  per 
dozen.  Tiger  (spotted)  Lilies,  same  price,  Martagon  or 
Turk's  Caps  Lilies,  same  price. 


Brighto.\  Market — Monday,  Jfov.  1. 
[Reported  for  tlie  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day  3868  Cattle,  10825  Sheep,  and  962 
Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— From  $3,25  to  4,37*  ;  we  noticed 
a  few  taken  at  $4,50 ;  we  also  noticed  6  extra  prime 
Cattle,  4  of  which  were  taken  by  Mr  T.  W.  Bennett,  ot 
Brighton,  for  5,00,  and  2  by  Mr  C.  Brackett,  of  Newton, 
at  5,25. 

BarrelHng  Cattle— for  Mess,  $3,50,  a  3,53  ;  No.  1,3  a 
3,17;  No.  2,  2,76  a  2,75. 

Sheep. — Very   little   variation  from   last  week,  not  so 

any  o'ood  Sheep  as  usual,  for  the  number ;  we  noticed 
lots  at  the  following  prices  :  $l,12i,  1,2.5, 1,33,  1,42,  ],5(V, 
1,58,  1,63,  1,75,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  part  of  which  were 
wethers. 

Swine. — We  noticed  one  lot  of  about  50  selected  Sows 
and  Barrows,  at  3|c. :  one  lot  of  40,  4ic ;  one  enfire  lot 
of  250,  for  4c  ;  at  retail,  4c  for  Sows,  5c  for  Barrows. 
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MISCELLANIES 


SONGS, 

WRITTEN     FOR    THE     MERRIMACK     AGRICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION,    OCT.    13,  1830. 

BY  J.  B.   MOORE,   ESQ. 

TUNE  —  '  Jluld    Lang    Syne.' 
Should  Autumn's  blessings  be  forgot. 

And  never  brou2;ht  to  min'  ? 
Should  all  our  com'forts  be  forgot, 
With  auld  lang  syne  ? 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  take  a  cup  of  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

The  FARMER  ploughs  his  mellow  fields, 

He  sows  the  choicest  grains, 
And  lo '.  how  rich  the  harvest  yields. 
How  wide  a  plenty  reigns  ! 

Behold !  how  wide  a  plenty  reigns ! 

Around  ye  far  and  near ! 
Sure  none  can  with  the  Farmer  vie — 
So  let's  be  merry  here. 

October'^  ripened  splendors  shine. 

The  Harvest's  fruits  appear, 
The  flocks  and  herds  their  fatlings  yield, 
To  crown  the  closing  year. 

Then  merry  let  us  be,  my  dear, 

Push  round  the  generous  wine ; 
We'll  take  a  cup  of  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

But  not  sic'  draughts  as  turn  the  brain. 

And  stupid  make  the  min' ; 
0  no !  we'll  leave  sic'  faults  as  these 
Te  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

Yes  !  auld  lang  syne, 
Would  sometimes  tak'  a  drap  too  much — 
Poor  auld  lang  syne  ! 

But  since  we've  wandered  here  to  see 

Sic'  sights  as  glad  the  rain'. 
We'll  merry  make  the  festive  board, 
As  in  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne 
Ne'er  had  sic'  wine  as  sparkles  here, 
Poor  auld  lang  syne. 

Then  pledge  we  all  the  Farmer's  weal. 

Success  to  Loom  and  Plough  ! 

And  coming  years  shall  keep  alive 

The  joys  that  bless  us  now. 

Then  merry  let  us  be,  my  dear, 

Push  round  the  generous  wine. 
We'll  take  a  Cup  of  Cider  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 


NEW   ENGLAND  FARMER. 


We  chant  no  '  All  hail !'  at  our  modest  collations— 
For  all  hail  will  not  answer  the  husbandman's  end  ; 

For  the  mild  rain  of  peace  we  send  up  aspirations — 
And  from  all  '  reigns  of  terror,'  may  Heaven  forefend. 

May  the  web  of  our  life,  in  the  great  artist's  hand, 
Show  a  warp  that  is  good,  and  a  filling  that's  true — 

Whether  '  dyed  in  the  wool.'  or  the  ivoof,  let  us  stand 
Fast  in  color  forever— a.ni  that  be  true  blue. 
Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 


Parents. — Consider,  thou  who  art  a  parent, 
the  importance  of  thy  trust.  The  being  thou  hast 
produced  it  is  thy  duty  to  support.  Upouthee  also 
it  dependetl),  whether  the  child  of  tliy  bosom  shall 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  thyself— a  useful  or  a 
worthless  member  of  the  community.  Prepare 
him  early  with  instruction,  and  season  his  mind 
early  with  the  maxims  of  truth.  Watcli  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  set  him  right  in  his  youth,  and 
let  no  evil  habit  gain  strength  with  his  years.  So 
shall  he  rise  like  a  cedar  on  the  mountain.  His 
head  shall  be  seen  above  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
The  soil  is  tliine  own.  Let  it  not  want  cultiva- 
tion. The  seed  which  thou  sowest,  that  also  shalt 
thou  reap. 

A  wicked    son  is  a  reproach  to  his  father  ;  but 
he  that  doeth  right  is  an  honor  to  his  gray  hairs. 
Teach  him  obedience,  and  he  shall  bless  thee. 
Teach  him  modesty  and  he  shall  not  be  ashamed 
Teach  him  gratitude,  and  he  shall  receive  ben- 
efits. 

Teach  him  charity,  and  he  shall  gain  love. 
Teach  him  temperance,  and  he  shall  have  health. 
Teach  him  prudence,    and  fortune  shall  attend 
him. 
Teach  him  justice,  and  he  shall  be  honored  by  the 

world. 
Teach  him  sincerity,  and   his  own  heart  shall  not 

reproach  him. 
Teacli  him  diligence,  and  his  wealth  shall  increase. 
Teach  him  benevolence,   and  his   mind  shall    be 

exalted. 
Teach  him  science,  and  his  life  shall  be  useful. 
Teach  him  religion,  and  his  death  shall  be  happy. 


Nov.  .5,  ISSO. 

Selling  OFF  AT    cost. — A    New  York  p;ii 
says,  that  this   pretence  is  so  common  that  luS 
are  struck  off  by  hundreds  for  general  use.     I'.i 
the  public  has  a  pleasure  in  being  cheated. 
'  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.' 
Otherwise   the  public  would  not  bo  so  slow    t 
perceive   that  an  honest  dealer  is  willing  to  thriv 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  selling  oft'  at  cost ; 
little  creditable  to  prudence  or  honesty. 

There  is  another  error  into  which  the  countr 
purchasers  are  apt  to  fall.  They  thinlv,  in  tl; 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  that  the  purchaser  h; 
but  a  standing  price  for  his  goods,  but  that  a  sma 
aliatcment  will  be  made  as  a  personal  favor  to  th 
individual  buyer.  The  trader,  thereforf,  wl 
asks  seven  dollars  a  yard  for  cloth  worth  fou 
has  often  an  advantage  over  him  who  sells  at  fou 
if  he  will  take  off  half  a  dollar,  as  a  securing  gr 
tuity.  The  honest  man,  who  asks  but  the  vuh 
of  his  goods,  is  thus  often  left  for  others,  wl 
•isk  double,  and  will  deduct  a  trifle  from  the  oi 
hundred  per  centum.  -"V.  E.  Pal. 


CiRE  FOR  THE  Ri.NGWoRM. — Take  the  root 
the  common  yellow,  or  wild  dock ;  wash  it  cleti 
bruise  it,  or  cut  it  in  very  thin  slices ;  put  it 
a  cup,  or  other  small  vessel,  and  add  vinegar  si 
ficient  to  cover  it.  Let  it  stand  a  day  or  two,  th 
apply  the  moisture  to  the  ringworm,  by  rubbi 
it  with  a  piece  of  the  root,  two  or  three  times 
day,  for  a  few  successive  days.  This,  it  is  said,  ^i 
effect  an  entire  cure. 

In  Rutbford,  N.  C.  a  mar.  lately  burnt  sulphur  on 
hearth  to  free  his  chimney  from  swallows.  He  co\ 
ed  the  top  of  his  chimney,  and  214  fell  dead  upon 
hearth. 


BY      GEORGE      KENT. 

Assembled  once  more  on  their  annual  duty, 

Our  Merrimack  Farmers  will  here  merry  make — 

The  trophies  we  boast  are  not  '  beauty  or  booty,' 
But  the  fruits  of  the  soil  that  we  meet  to  partake. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 

Warmed  with  'lire  of  the  flint,'  our  brave  fathers  of  old 
Told  the  tale  of  their  wrongs  in  the  thunders  of  battle  : 

Their  sons,  blest  with  peace,  the  proud  tale  may  unfold 
Of  their  rights  in  fine  farms,  and  rich  flocks,aDd  fat  cattle. 

To  Ceres  a  bumper  we'll  fill,  worth  the  having — 
Of  the  purest  of  wine  that  Pomona  can  yield  ; 

We'll  waive  other  topics,  and  drink  to  the  waving 
Of  the  harvests  that  crown  every  Husbandman's  field. 

We  pour  no  libations  in  Bacchanal  revels — 

The  nectar  we  quaff  is  the  orchard's  rich  juice ; 

The  parent  of  drunkenness,  and  of  '  blue  devils,' 
Gives  place  to  the  fruits  that  our  farms  can  produce. 

As  patriots  wc  boast  not  abundance  of  spirit — 
Sufficient  lor  us  if  we're  good  in  the  grain  ; 

As  lovers  of  Freedom,  our  pride  is  to  merit 
A  niche,  though  but  humble,  in  Liberty's  fane. 


ScsPENDED  ANIMATION. — When  pefsons  die 
from  hanging  or  drowning,  the  face  is  suffused  and 
swollen  with  dark  colored  blood ;  when  from  in- 
haling any  noxious  gas,  the  countenance  is  jiale  ; 
when  from  lightning,  the  face  is  pallid,  the  limbs 
are  flexible,  and  the  blood  thin  ;  and  when  from 
intense  cold,  the  countenance  is  pale,  and  the 
limbs  are  rigid.     The  most  destructive  vapors  are 


Slanderers. — Slanderers  are  like  flics,  t 
leap  over  all  a  man's  good  parts,  to  light  o 
upon  his  sores. — Rule  of  life. 


JVew  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  conne< 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  •Ifice,  No.  52  N( 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or,  Farriery  taught  on  a  i 
and  easy  plan  :  being'a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  ( 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to 
Shoeing-SmiUi,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acqt 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevcntioi 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  tlio  i 
mal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principle 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.     By  J; 


the   carbonic  acid  hydrogen   and    nitrogen  gases  , ,  .......  —  -  "s-;;,-"^.Hh  considerable  addiU 

as  also  those  that  are  e.mtted  from  animal  and  v.>   Jl^'j"*^^' \^™^^  adapted  to  this  coun 

getable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Carbonic   .     Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Mem 


as  is  the  most  common  ;  it  is  met  with  in  clo 
apartments  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  at  the 
bottom  of  large  beer  casks,  in  cellars  where  a 
large  quantity  of  wine  or  liquors  is  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  in  many  natural  caverns  or  cel- 
lars. When  this  vapor  is  thought  to  eiist,  a  light- 
ed candle  should  be  let  down  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  it  to  destroy  life,  the  flame 
will  be  instantly  extinguished. — When  death  is 
occasioned  by  lightning  the  whole  frame  is  instan- 
taneously exhausted  of  its  nervous  power  ;  when 
from  intense  cold,  it  is  invariably  preceded  by  a 
strong  disposition  for  sleep,  which,  if  indulged, 
would  be  generally  fatal.  Extreme  cold  deprives 
the  body  of  all  its  animal  heat,  exhausts  it  of  sen- 
sibility of  touch  and  gradually  extinguishes  life. 
Book  of  Health. 


of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1 


Published  evcrv  Friday,  at  g3  per  annum,  payable 
end  of  the  year--biit  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  li^ 
time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fill' 

[P=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  [<■: 
bein"  made  in  advance. 
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NO.  17. 


Mk  Fessesdejt. — Since  my  last  communication,  the 
Jnly  number  of  Annates  de  la  Societe  D'Hoiticulture  D' 
Paris,  has  been  received.     I  have  extracted  such  articles, 
appeared  most  valuable,  which  are  enclosed. 
Truly  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 
Klnl»v  Place,  Rolbury,   ) 
Uclober  23,  1830.         i 


EXTRACT     NO.    XXV. 

From  the  Annates  D'HorticuUure. 

method  of  increasing   the  size  of  Fruits ;  by  M. 

Jaume  Sai.vt-Hilaire. 

Amateurs  of  beautiful  fruits,  will  doubtless  read 
itU  pli-asuie,  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Jaiime 
aiiit-Hilaire,  for  increasing  the  size  of  Pears, 
hich  are  described  in  a  memoir,  read  by  him,  on 
e  5ili  of  November,  1829,  before  the  Societe 
oyale  et  Ceutrale  D'Agriculture. 

On  examining  the  espalier  pear  trees,  in  the 
areery  of  the  Luxembourg  and  in  many  other 
irdens,  I  have  several    times  remarked,  says  the 

thor,  and  particularly  during  the  month  of  Au- 

st  last,  that  when  a   ])ear   was  accidentally  siis- 

Ined  by  the  trellis  and  wall,  or  was  placed  in  the 
k  of  two  branches,  it  was  generally  larger, 
n  those  ou  the  same  tree,  which  were  freely 
pended  from  the  branches.  I  presumed  that 
s  difference  was  thus  occasioned  ;  that  when 
fruit  attained  a  certain  size,  its  wright  con- 
•-ted  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  the  peduncle  des- 
•d  to  conduct  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  prevented 
cm  obtaining  a  size  equal  to  such  as  were  sup- 
ted  and  consequently  more  favorably  situated, 
receiving  the  nourishing  juices.  I  was  there- 
desirous  of  ascertaining,  how  far  this  hy- 
lesis  would  be  confirmed  by  experiments,  upon 
rent  kinds  of  pears;  M.  Dalbert,  an  intelligent 
zealous  gardener,  aided  me  in  making  them, 
le  department  of  fruit  trees,  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
We  first  selected  a  young  tree  bearing  a 
called  the  Duchesse  D\iugouhme  figured  in 
ilF/ora  et  la  Pomone  Francaise  (PI.  LVI.)  A 
.,  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  tree,  was,  on 
1116th  of  September,  9  inches  and  4  lines  in  cir- 
'erence ;  it  was  left  suspended  from  the  branch. 
her  pear  situated  Jower,  was  at  the  same  time 
ihesand  10  lines  in  circumference.  We  placed 
r  the  latter  a  little  shelf  fixed  upon  a  stake 
n  into  the  ground,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
was  supported  by  it.  The  30th  of  September 
ing,  the  two  pears  were  gathered ;  the  first, 
h  remained  suspended,  had  increased  but  2 
and  the  second  which  was  supported  by  the 
was  9  inches  and  7  lines  in  circuinference  ; 
gained  9  lines,  which  is  considerable,  for  so 
a  pear,  and  in  fifteen  days, 
may  be  objected,  that  the  position  of  the  pears 
the  upper  or  lower  branches,  contributed  to 
jse  the  size  of  one  more  than  the  other. 

selected  two  pears,  called  Beurre  D'Arem- 
growing  on  the  sani»  branch  and  emanating 
the  same  fruit  spur.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
r,  one  of  them  was  8  inches  and  4  lines  in 
inference,  which  was  left  suspended ;  the 
was  8  inches  and  was  supported  by  a 
The  7th  of  October   following,  both  pears 


were  gathered  ;  the  first  had  increased  but  2  lines  ; 
the  second  was  8  inches  and  8  lines  in  cir- 
cumference, having  been  enlarged  8  lines.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  largest  of  the  two  pears 
was  left  sjispended  and  the  smallest  was  supported. 
An  experiment,  the  reverse  of  this  was  made. 

Upon  a  Chaptal  pear  tree,  figured  in  the  Flora 
et  la  Pom9ne  Francaise  (PI.  XCIII,)  two  Avere  se- 
lectefl,. which  emanated  from  the  same  fruit  spur: 
instead  of  placing  the  shelf  under  the  smallest  it 
was  put  under  the  largest,  which,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  was  3  lines  greater  in  circuinference, 
than  the  other.  On  the  15th  of  October,  these  two 
pears  we,re  gathered  ;  the  largest  was  then  9  lines 
larger  than  the  other,  that  is,  it  had  increased  6 
lines  more. 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  believed,  if  they 
were  re,peated  the  following  year,  and  commenced 
in  .July. or  Aug.  a  more  marked  difference  and  more 
satisfactory. results  would  be  produced  ;  and  my 
theory  could  be  applied  to  other  kinds  of  fruits, 
such  as  Quinces,  Apples,  Oranges,  &c. 

EXTRACT     NO.     XXVI. 

A  method .  of  making   Camellias  produce  seed;  by 

M.  Laffay  Fodrneir. 

The  author  says,  that  having  seen  Camellias 
filled  with  seeds,  in  a  garden  he  remarked  these 
plfints  with  more  attention,  and  perceived,  that 
the  most  of  them  had  their  branches  mutilated 
and  the  ends  broken  off.  In  February  following,  Mr 
Laffay  suppressed  the  wood  buds,  which  accom- 
panied the  flowers,  on  several  of  his  camellias,  in 
order  to  direct  the  sap  into  the  floweis  and  nour- 
ish the  seeds;  the  experiment  was  successfid,  and 
has  been  repeated  sihce  with  equally  good  fortune, 
particularly  with  Camellias  cultivated  in  pots. 

EXTRACT    NO    XXVII. 

A  method  of  accelerating  the  malxtrity  of  Melons. 
This  consists  in  spreading  under  and  around 
the  melons,  a  bed  of  pulverized  charcoal  two  in- 
ches deep.  Lampodias,  at  Freiheng,  attempted  this 
experiment  in  1813,  and  he  succeeded  in  ripening 
melons  in  a  box  filled  with  earth  and  not  covered 
during  the  cold  summer  of  that  year.  The  sur- 
face of  the  charcoal  attained  a  temperature  at  noon 
of  from  115  to  188  degrees,  while  elsewhere  it  was 
only  from  85  to  88  degrees. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TARMEK. 

GUANO. 

Dear  Sir — I  observed  in  the  .Veui  England 
Farmer  of  Sept.  3,  page  54,  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  American  Consul  at  Arequipa,  Peru, 
'  relative  to  a  kind  of  manure,  called  by  the  Span- 
iards, ^urrno.'  Perhaps  the  following  more  par- 
ticular account  of  that  substance,  extracted  from 
M.  Von  Humboldt's  letter  to  M.  Klaproth,  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  seen  the  above  quota- 
tion.— Undoubtedly  it  is  the  ordure  of  sea-birds  of 
the  Pacific,  which  has  been  accumulating  osecii?!* 
seculorum. 

All  the  Aborigines  of  Peru  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  substance  is  birds-dung ;  which  was, 
however,  doubted  by  many  of  the  Spaniard.s.  It 
is  worth   remarking  that  all  the  Guano-Islands 


,and  rocks  are  situated  between  the  IStb  and  21sl 
I  degree  of  South  latitude  ;  and  yet  the  number  of 
cormorants,  flamingos,  and  cranes  appears  to  bs 
equally  considerable  in  the  islands  situated  farther 
towards  the  north  or  south.  In  Asia  large  nui"^ 
zines  are  erected  alongside  the  shore  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  guano.  If  we  consider  that,  ever 
since  the  twelfth,  or  at  least  the  thirteenth  cei>. 
tiiry,  it  has  been  customary  in  Peru  to  maimre 
with  this  substance ;  that  many  millions  of  cubic 
feet  have  been  strewed  over  the  sandy  jiarts  of 
Peru  (and  indeed  the  po.ssibility  of  practising 
agriculture  along  the  sea-coast  depends  entirely 
on  this  precious  material);  and  farther,  that  the 
guano  still  continues  to  be  furnished  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  that  the  experience  of  the  present  gen- 
eration appears  to  prove  that  those  birds,  on  one 
of  the  islands,  will  scarcely  produce  a  ship  load 
of  dung  in  a  groat  number  of  years  ;  if  we  con- 
sider all  this,  we  cannot  refrain  from  being  aston- 
ished at  the  long  series  of  centuries,  or  the  vast 
number  of  birds,  that  must  have  been  required  to 
accumulate  those  inmiense  strata  of  guano. 

Though  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  consider 
also  the  guano  as  dung  of  birds,  yet  it  may  be 
asked,  has  it  originated  on  the  same  islands  where 
it  is  now  found,  or  has  it  been  accumulated  there 
by  some  revolution  of  the  earth  .'  Does  jt  point 
back  to  an  era  when  the  deluged  _glol)e  was  pro- 
vided with  a  greater  number  of  aquatic  birds  than 
at  the  j)r«seut.  tiijo,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
coal  formation  refers  us  back  to  a  vastly  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  ?  Or  was  the  guano  formed  un- 
der circumstances  perfectly  similar  to  those  now 
existing,  and  was  nothing  required  to  produce 
such  immense  stratification  but  a  long  succession 
of  ages  ?  A  long  residence  on  the  rocks  and  isl- 
ands of  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  dung  deposited  at  present 
by  many  thousand  cormorants  and  flamingos  in 
the  space  of  one  year,  are  the  means  which  may, 
perhaps,  at  a  future  period,  enable  us  to  answer 
these  questions.  But  it  may  he  asked,  what  is  to 
become  of  Peruvian  agriculture,  and  what  of  the 
population  of  the  coast,  when  the  exhausted 
Guano  islands  shall  no  longer  yield  this  manure? 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Arica,  where  the  crop 
of  pepper  [Capsicum  baccatum,  bird-pepper,)  is 
valued  at  from  3  to  400,000  dollars  a  year,  each 
plant  is  manureil  three  times  every  season  with 
guano,  viz.  at  the  periods  of  taking  root,  flower- 
ing, and  producing  the  fruit. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Incas,  the  guano 
was  considered  as  an  important  object  of  political 
economy.  It  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  destroy  any  of  the  birds  on  the  Guano  islands, 
each  of  which  had  its  inspectors,  and  was  divided 
into  departments.  From  Arica  to  Chancay,  a 
tract  of  200  leagues  in  length,  no  other  manure 
was  made  use  of  than  guano.  This  great  care 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  vast  increase  of 
the  guano.  But  those  wise  regulations  have  long 
been  abolished  :  at  present  the  guano  is  dug  for 
without  regularity  and  at  all  seasons. 

In  an  account  of  the  guano,  given  to  Messrs 
Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin,  [to  whom  specimens 
were  communicated]  mention  is  made  of  a  few 
other  circumstances  relative  to  that  substanca. — 
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The  guano,  says  Mr  lliimhokll,  is  found  not  only 
in  the  Chinclie  islands,  near  Piseo,  but  it  exists 
also  on  the  parts  of  the  coast  and  its  isles  situated 
more  in  the  South,  at  llo,  Iza,  and  Ariea.  The 
inhabitants  of  Chancay,  who  trade  in  this  article, 
go  to  the  Chinche  islands,  an||  return  in  twenty 
days.  Each  boat  takes  a  cargo  of  from  1500  to 
2000  cubic  feet  of  guano 

The  strata  in  which  the  guano  is  disposed  are 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  tliickness,  and  they  are 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iron  ochre 
mines.  It  is  an  excellent  manure  for  the  Indian 
corn  or  maize  ;  but  if  too  much  of  it  be  applied 
tlie  root  is  burnt  and  destroyed  by  it. 

When  exposed  to  the  fire  the  brownish  yellow 
color  of  the  guano  is  converted  into  black  ;  it 
gives  out  white  fumes,  and  the  smell  of  empy 
reumatic  ammonia.  Water  dissolves  part  of  it, 
becomes  thereby  of  a  reddish  color,  and  adopts 
an  acid  taste.  Potassia  dissolves  much  more  of  it 
than  water;  the  solution  is  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  and  is  produced  nnder  an  abundant  devel- 
opment of  ammonia.  The  result  of  the  chem- 
ical analysis,  made  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauqueiin,  is 
that  the  principal  constituent  part  is  concrete  uric 
acid.  SOLOMON  DROWN, 

Foster,  R.I.  Oct.  9,  1830. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Mr  Fessenden — As  there  has  been  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  exhibited  with  regard  to  trans 
planting  fruif  trees,  I  would  recommend  in  order 
that  Horticulturists  may  be  satisfied  which  is  th 
best  time  to  remove  and  plant  trees,  to  try  the 
following  mode  with  every  kind  of  fruit  trees  cut. 
tivated  in  New  England.  In  the  autumn,  any 
time  after  the  frost  lias  bad  a  jMoper  effect, 
take  the  trees  up,  carefully  preserving  the  roots,  lay 
them  in  with  an  inclination  of  about  twentyfive  to 
fo!"tyfive  degrees  in  the  coldest  situation  ;  cover 
the  roots  and  part  of  the  stocks  six  to  twelve  in- 
ches deep  ;  during  the  severity  of  winter  cover 
the  tops  with  mats  or  any  material  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sim  ;  as  spring  advances  throw  some 
rubbish  over  the  roots  if  necessary  to  retain  the 
frost,  until  the  ground  becomes  elsewhere  warm 
and  vegetation  has  commenced,  when  they  may 
be  transplanted. — By  this  mode  of  management 
no  perceptible  injury  will  be  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  their  removal — the  trees  will  generally 
grow  as  vigorous  as  they  would  have  done  in  their 
former  situation.  From  experience  I  am  satisfied 
this  is  decidedly  the  best  way  of  transplanting 
trees.  I  refer  with  much  satisfaction  your  readers 
to  the  reply  of  Elias  Phinnet,  Esq.  to  the  Hon. 
Mr  LowELf,,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Mass.  Agr.  Society  as  inserted  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  vol.  6,  page  122,  for  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  the  transplanting  and  management  of 
Apple  trees.  JONA.  WINSHIP. 

Briglilton,  N'ov.  8. 


From  44.9  Concord,  N.  H.  Slateman,  Oct.  16. 

MERRIMACK  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBI- 
TION. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  were  proud  days 
for  the  farmers  and  home  manufacturers  of  Merri- 
inack  County,  as  manifested  by  the  Cattle  Show, 
and  Exhibition  of  domestic  products  and  manu- 
factures, then  attended  at  Canterbury.  The  col- 
lection of  members  of  the  Societies  assembled 
and  the  concourse  of  spectators  was  unusually 
miHierous — and    the  attention  and    hospitality  of 


the  people  of  the  [ilace,  highly  gratifying. — The 
Agricultural  Society  met  at  the  Town  house  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and,  after  the  admission  of 
members,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  various  Com- 
mittees proceeded,  at  12  o'clock,  in  connexion 
with  the  Merrimack  Temperance  Society,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Patrick's  Meeting  house,  where  an  ap- 
propriate Prayer  was  ofljered  by  Rev.  Mr  Scales, 
of  Henniker,  an  eloquent  Oration  pronounced  by 
the  Hon.  Philip  Carrigain,  of  Epsom,  on  the 
subject  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  followed  by 
an  able  Address  on  Temperance  from  the  Hon. 
John  Vose,  of  Pembroke,  and  concluded  by  a  per- 
tinent prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Conant,  of  North- 
field — the  whole  interspersed  with  music  by  a 
select  choir.  The  Society  thence  proceeded  to 
Capt.  Brown's,  at  whose  house  a  suitable  dinner 
was  provided — the  choicest  of  Cider  giving  a 
zest  to  wholesome  food—  and  two  Songs,  written 
for  the  occasion  by  inembers  of  the  Society,  clos- 
ing the  table  entertainment.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  respective  Committees  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  them.  The  pens  were  well  filled  with 
cattle  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  out  door  show  of 
noble  animals  was  considered  decidedly  superior 
to  any  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  County. 
Within  doors  the  show  was  not  less  imposing. 
The  hall  for  the  display  of  Domestic  Manufac- 
tures was  not  sufficiently  commodious — but  one 
could  be  well  content  to  be  elbowed  and  crowded, 
to  have  his  eye  regaled  with  the  proud  exhibition. 
Our  limits  compel  us  to  be  very  brief  in  our  no- 
tice at  this  time — a  circumstance  which  we  the 
less  regret,  as  the  Reports,  soon  to  be  i)ublished, 
will  give  a  particular  detail.  We  would  barely 
observe  that  we  have  never,  in  this  or  an  other 
County,  witnessed  so  fine  a  display  of  articles  of 
woollen  manufacture  generally,  such  as  flannels, 
blankets  and  carpeting — and  of  many  articles  of 
cotton,  and  some  of  finer  fabric. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Society  again  met 
and  attended  to  the  reports  from  the  various 
awarding  committees.  In  the  afternoon  the 
choice  of  Officers  was  made  for  the  ensuing  year 
— the  paying  of  Premiums  attended  to — and  the 
whole  closed  by  a  well  contested  Ploughing 
Match.  The  inembers  of  the  Society  separated 
in  good  season  for  their  respective  homes,  exult- 
ing in  the  reflection,  that  while  other  Agricultural 
Societies,  much  to  our  regret,  arc  dwindling  and 
dying  around  us,  our.s,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gran- 
ite State,  still  lives  and  prospers,  going  on  from 
strength  to  strength. 

PREMIUMS. 

Col.  James  Cofran,  Northfield,  best  farm,  $5 
and  1  year's  subscription  to  the  New  England 
Farmer. 

Walter  Harris,  Jr.  Dunbarton,  next  best  4 
and  1  year's  subscription  to  the  New  England 
Farmer. 

Samuel  Chadwick,  Boscawen,  next  best  3 

and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  New  England 
Farmer. 

J.  M.  Harper,  Canterbury,  next  best  2 

and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  New  England 
Farmer. 

Wm.  Gault,  Concord,  best  kitchen  garden  1 
and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  New  England 
Farmer, 

Thomas  Ames,  Canterbury,  next  best  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Jeremiah  Pecker,  Concord,  best  Corn  1 


and  one  year's  subscription  to    the  New  England 

Farmer. 

Thomas  Ames,  Canterbury,  next  best  2 

and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  New  England 

Farmer. 

do  do,  best  Wheat  3,00 

J.  Pecker,  next  best  do  2,00 

do  best  Potatoes  3,00 

T.  Ame.s,  next  best  2,00 

J.  Pecker,  best  Oats  2,00 

John  West,  best  field  of  grass  3,0C 

and  one  year's  subscriiition    to  the  New  England 

Farmer. 

Ehenezer  Dustin,  Hopkinton,  general   improve- 
ment   on    farm    one    year's   subscription    to  the 

New   England  Farmer. 

E.  Lund,  do  for  corn  and  improvement  in  mak 

ing    compost   majiure.     New    England    Farmer 
Richard  Greenough,  Canterbury,  best 

working  O.ven  3,0' 

Laban  Morrill,  do         next  best  do         2,0 

J.  Pecker,  Concord,  on  working  Oxen  2,0 
Isaac  Virgin,  do  do  2,0 

B.  C.  Swasey,  Canterbury,  do  2,0 

Ricjiard  Greenough,  best  3  year's  old  Steers  2,0 
Benjamin  Simpson,  Boscawen,  next  best  do  1,0 
David  Morrill,  Canterbury,    best  2  years 

old   Steers  2,( 

Reuben  Johnson,  Boscawen,  next  best  do  1,( 
Benjamin  Simpson,  on  2  years  old  Steers 
Moses  Coffin,  on  do 
Richard  Greenough,  on  do 
Orlando  Brown,  Concord,  4  best  yearlings  2,( 
OIney  Thompson,  Pittsfield,  best  Bull  4,i 

James  Greenough,  Canterbury,  next  do  3,' 
Simon  Green,  Pittsfield,  best  bull  Calf  2, 
A.  Burhank,  Boscawen,  next  best  do  1, 

Richard  Greenough,  best  Cow  4, 

David  Morrill,  next  best  do  3. 

E.  Chickering,  Concord,  next  do  2, 

Dr  Enos  Hoit,  Northfield,  on  do  2. 

Charles  Glidden,  do  1  year's  subscription  to  i 

New  England  Farmer. 

David  Morrill,  best  3  years  old  heifer  2.' 

Richard  Greenough,  next  best  1, 

Charles  Glidden,  best  2  years  old  heifer  2. 
Richard  Greenough,  next  best  I, 

Rufus  Wilkins,  Concord,  best  Stud  horse  5. 
D.  K.  Foster,  Chichester,  next  best  3. 

John  Kilbourn,  Boscawen,  best  Mare  and 

Colt 

Isaac  Virgin,  Concord,  next  best  do 
Sibley  and  Barnard,  Hopkinton,  best  Saxo- 
ny and  Merino  bucks 

do  do  next  best  do 

Dr  E.  Iloit  for  a  fine  buck 
Sibley  and  Barnard,  10  best  Ewes 
Richard  Greenougli,  next  best  do 
Ehenezer  Morrison,  Northfield,  best  Boar 
T.  Ames,  best  Sow  and  Pigs 
Richard  Greenough,  be.-^t  fulled  Cloth 
Joshua  Darling,  Henniker,  next  best 
Joseph  Gerrish,  (^'anterbury,  for  Cassiraen 
Samuel  Cliadwick,  Boscawen,  on  do 
Mrs  Porter  Blancl'ard,  Concord,  best  flow 
Carpeting 

Mrs  John  Head,  llookset,  next  best  do 
Mrs  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Salisbury,  on  do 
Miss  Myra  Moore,  Loudon,  do 
Stephen  Sibley,  best  Flannel 
Joshua  Darling,  next  best 

do  best  pair  Blankets 

Abram  Brown,  Hopkinton,  next  best 
J.  M.  Harper,  on  blanket  tjl 
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1,00 
1,00 
1,00 


Thomas  Potic,  Concord,  on  flniincl 
Jlr.<  Kicliaril  Bradley,  do,  on  do 
Mrs  David  MorrdI,  Jr,  Canterbury,  on  do 
Mrs  Joseph  Uqrnard,  Ilopkiuton,  2  best 
prs  woollen  Hose 

Stephen  Sibley,  next  best  do 
Miss  Lucy-Jane  CofSn,  Boscavven,  best 
pr.  Silk  Hose 

Miss  L.  Bliss,  do  next  best  do 
Mrs  Jona.  Wood,  Loudon,  1  pr.  linen  hose  1,00 
Miss  Eliza  I'everly,  Canterbury,  best  wool 
Coverlet 

Miss  Ascenath  Mason,  do  next  best  do 
Walter  Harris,  Jr,  Diinbarton,  best  cotton 
and  wool  do 

Miss  Sarah  Davis,  host  Counterpane 


Hon.  Joseph  M.  Haki'ER,  Canterbury,  Pres't, 
Maj.  TiMO.  Cha.ndler,  Concord,  F.  Pres't, 
Robert  M.    Wallace,    Esq.    Henniker ;  Charles 
I  Glidden,     Esf|.    Northficid;  Jonathan     Eastman, 
1,00  ji'- Esq.    Concord;  Samuel  C.    Bartlett,  Esq.   Sal- 
50   isbury ;  Col.   Warren   Story,  Dunbarton ;  Harris- 
1  on  G.  Harris,  Esq.  Warner,  Directors. 
Samuel  Coffin,  Esq.  Concord,  Secrelary. 


2,00 

1,00 1  •  — 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  above  Exhibition 

at  Canterbury,  Mr  William  Gault,  of  Concord,  in 
2,00  addition  to  his  mammoth  cucumbers  before  notic- 
1,00   *-"'')  presented  six  other  varieties,  of  the  cucumber 

— viz.  Long  Green  Turkey,  Long  Orange  Turkey, 
2,00  long  prickly,  short  prickly,  early  cluster  and  early 
1,.50'  Russia,  from  more  than  500    of  which    that  were 


Miss  Eliza  Brown,  Loudon,  next  best  do     1,00  I  I'ipe  and  handsome,  we  understand  he  has  already 


Miss  Abigail  Calef,  Pembroke,  for  Straw 

Bonnet  1,00 

A.  P.  Stinson,  Concord,  best  boots  &  shoes  1,00 

Ebenezer  Morrison,  Northfield,  four  fine 

perimens  of  Leather  4,00 

Ruel  Walker,  Loudon,  on  leather  No.  7      1,00 

Isaac  Eastman,  Concord,  best  breaking 

p  plough  2,00 

do  do,  best  seedplough  1,00 

Nathan  Emery,  Canterbury,  on  |)lough         1,00 

A.  P.  Stinson,  best  specimen  Blacksmith 

ork  4,00 

T.  Ames,  next  best  do  50 

Enoch  Gerrish,  Boscawen,  best  Cheese         2,00 

Charles  Glidden,  next  best  do  1,00 

John  Kilbouru,  best  Butter  2,00 

Laban  Morrill,  next  best  do  1,00 

Miss  L.  Bliss,  best  specimen  of  Needle 

0*  1,50 

Miss  Charlotte  Eaton,  next  best  do  1,00 

Miss  Annette  Eastman,  Concord,  Lace  Veil  75 

Miss  L.  Stinson,  do  50 

Miss  Lucy  Pettingill,  Salisbury,  do  50 

Samuel  Moore,  Loudon,  best  Rob  Roy  1,50 

'Mrs  Elizabeth  Morrill,  Concord,  jiext  best 

1  on  each  2,00 

)J.  A.  Potter,  Concord,  for  his  improvement  in 
!  fine  arts,  and  particularly  for  his  excellent 
eness  of  Cafit.  John  Eastman,  of  Concord  2,00 
^    D.  Lor<I,  Epsom,  on  fulled  Cloth  1,00 

M.  Harper,  on  do  1,00 

George  Hutchins,  Concord,  stair  Carpet  1,00 
Misses  Eliza  and  Harriet  McClary,  do  do  1,00 
Mrs  Peter  Renton,  do  on  hearth  Rug  1,00 

Mrs  J.  C.  West,  do  on  do  1,00 

'he  Committee  on  carpets  and  hearth  rugs,  re- 
tted that  the  funds  of  the  Society  would  not 
w  them  to  award  premiums  on  two  other 
;?,  wrought  by  Miss  Sarah  Herbert  and  Miss 
M.  Cady  of  Concord,  which  were  entitled  to 
:h  commendation.  There  were  also  several 
,'  handsome  floor  carpets,  which  for  the  above 
;on  could  not  receive  premiums, 
liss  Eliza  Peverly,  for  cotton  Coverlet  1,00 
.  M.  Harper,  growing  the  Mulberry  tree   1,00 


harvested  the  seeds 

Also,  4  varieties  of  Beets,  viz.  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel,  25J  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  10  lbs.  ; 
French  Sugar  Beet,  22J  inches  do,  weighing  7 
lbs.  ;  Long  Blood,  19^  do.  weighing  7  lbs. ;  early 
turnip-rooted  do.  18^  do  weighing  4  lbs. 

Also,  3  kinds  corn,  viz.  long  eared,  small  cob, 
8  row,  for  field;  Tuscarora  do.  for  boiling,  sweet 
do.  for  do. 

Also,  Large  Cape  Savoy  and  Green  Globe  Sa- 
voy Cabbage,  and  long  Dutch  parsnips. 

Among  the  Stock  exhibited,  was  a  very  supe 
rior  Heifer  Calf,  six  months  and  a  half  old,  of 
the  common  native  breed  raised  by  Mr  Elliot 
Chickering  of  this  town.  The  Cow,  we  under- 
stand, has  had  for  the  season  nothing  more  than 
conmion  keeping,  and  the  Calf  been  allowed  but 
half  the  milk.  It  is  a  finely  formed  young  an- 
imal, of  a  handsome  dark  i-ed  color,  free  from  any 
mixture  of  white,  and  weighs  480  pounds. 

The  Reports  of  the  above  Society,  which  are 
unusually  interesting,  we  shall  publish,  as  soon  as 
we  have  room. 


from  the  roots  air  and  bent,  the  indispensable  agents 
to  vigorous  growth.  Treat  your  trees  as  you  would 
favorite  corn  hills,  which  you  wish  to  make  the 
most  of,  except  give  them  no  unrotted  dung.  Wash- 
ing with  a  strong  ley  in  May  will  destroy  insects, 
and  promote  the  be^tli  and  vigor  of  your  trees.  To 
persons  living  remote  or  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
their  trees  for  earli/  spring  plantnig,  we  recom- 
mend that  they  procure  them  in  the  autumn  and 
lay  them  in  hi/  the  heel,  as  nurserymen  technically 
term  it ;  which  is  merely  to  dig  a  trench  on  a  dry 
piece  of  ground,  laying  the  earth  on  one  side — the 
trench  wide,  enough  to  contain  the  roots;  put  the 
roots  into  this,  close  together,  letting  the  stocks 
est  in  an  inclined  position  upon  the  bank  of  earth 
and  then  cover  the  roots  and  a  part  of  the  stocks 
with  earth.  In  this  way  they  escape  injury  from  the 
frost  of  winter,  and  are  in  readiness  for  early  plant- 
ing in  the  S|)ring.  Besides,  better  jjlants  are  gene- 
rally obtained  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring, 
after  nurseries  have  been  culled Buel. 


■tephen  Chase,  culture  of  Silk  1,00 

.  C.  West,  for  his  garden  1,00 

Thomas  Ames,  for  the  best  Cider  3,00 

ic  Virgin,  best  ploughing  3,00 

harles  Glidden,  next  best  do  2,00 

imes  Greenough,  best  teamster  1,00 

tephen  Moore,  ploughman  1,00 

harles  M.  Glidden,  do  1,00 

Ihe    Officers  of  the    Merrimack  Agricultural 

'tJyi-^ected  for  the  year  ensuing  are 


SHORT  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRANSPLANT- 
ING TREES. 

Food  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  plants,  as.it  is  to  inimals.  The  best  food  fur 
plants  is  rich,  pulverized  earth,  or  rather  the  vege- 
table matter  which  it  contains.  That  your  trees 
and  shrubs  may  live  and  thrive,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  dig  for  your  trees  holes  at  least  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  18  inches  deep,  and  for  .shrubs  a 
proportionate  size  and  depth,  throwing  away 
the  lower  spit  of  earth.  Then  fill  up  the  hole  to  a 
proper  height  for  setting  the  tree,  with  rich  surface 
earth,  or  perfectly  rotted  manure,  blended  with 
four  out  of  five  parts  of  earth.  Set  your  tree  and 
cover  with  surface  soil,  treading  down  when  the 
roots  are  covered  with  earth.  See  that  the  roots 
are  trimmed  of  all  bruised  and  broken  parts  ;  that 
they  are  separately  extended  in  their  natural  direc- 
tion ;  that  fine  earth  everywhere  comes  in  contact 
with  them.  A  potato  or  two,  or  a  gill  of  flaxseed 
or  oats,  may  be  advantageously  placed  in  the  hole 
before  the  tree  is  set,  and  a  pail  of  water  turned  in 
al'terthe  hole  is  two  thirds  filled.  The  rich  earth 
affords  nutritive  pasture  for  the  young  root  to 
range  in  ;  the  potatoes,  &c,  keep  the  ground  loose 
and  moist,  and  enable  them  to  roam  freely  ;  and 
the  water  brings  the  earth  in  contact  with  the 
roots,  and  prevents  them  from  becoming  mouldy. 
Keep  the  ground  free  of  grass  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend ;  for  these  exhaust  the  moisture  and  nu- 
Itriment     necessary  to   the    plant,    and     exclude 


Agncultural  Societies. — On  our  first  page  will  be 
found  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Oakland 
County,  for  the  formation  of  an  Agricidtural  Socie- 
ty. We  cordially  wish  success  to  the  new  associa- 
tion. The  experience  of  the  old  States  abundant- 
ly proves  that  such  enterprise  is  sure  of  its  reward, 
in  the  impidse  it  imparts  to  the  operations  of  the 
farmer,  in  the  increased  value  of  his  land,  and  in 
the  augmentation  of  his  profits.  More  than  all  it 
diflT.isesa  spirit  of  emulation,  the  good  influence  of 
which  cannot   but  be  extensively  felt. 

If  similar  association^  were  formed  in  each  coun- 
ty, there  would  be  more  frequent  occasions  for  the 
publication  of  such  notes  as  the  following,  handed 
to  us  by  a   friend  from  Tecumseh. — Detroit  Jour. 

Mr  Jere.  Arnold,  of  Tecumseh,  has  this  season 
cleared  45  acres  of  land,  ploughed  102  acres  the 
first  time,  sowed  30  of  it  to  oats,  and  harrowed, 
cross-ploughed  and  sowed  60  acres  of  tie  above 
land  to  wheat;  and  he  has  hauled  95  cwt.  from 
Detroit  to  Tecumseh,  distance  55  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  above  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr  Arnold  and  two  small  boys,  one  14  the  other 
11  years  old  ;  and  his  whole  team  has  consisted  of 
four  horses,  but  the  work  has  nearly  all  been  done 
by  three  ;  he  has  had  but  one  plough,  and  all  has 
been  done  without  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Sept.  27,  1830. 


Silk. — A  Silk-Cultivation  Society  has  been  form- 
ed in  Holland.  The  efforts  of  a  similar  Association 
in  England  are  said  to  have  failed  on  acount  of 
the  humidity  of  the  climate.  They  have  abandoned 
their  mulberry  plantations,  one  of  which  was  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  Ireland.  A  writer  in  the 
Bulletin  Universe!  thinks  the  business  cannot  be 
made  profitable  in  Europe  much  larther  north  than 
at  present. 

Mr  Benj.  Pickering,  Newington,  N.  H.  has  a 
sweet  apple  tree  which  has  produced  three  crops 
of  ripe  a])ples  this  season. 

Mr  Jabez  H.  Hammond,  Windsor,  Vt.  has  a 
cabbage  showing  24  good  hard  heads,  which  grew 
on  one  stump. 

The  drought  was  so  great  in  Tennessee  last 
summer,  that  thousands  of  forest  trees  died,  par- 
ticularly where  strata  of  limestone  were  near  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground. — Boston  Patriot. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


Nov.  12,  1830. 


BRIGHTON  C\TTLE  SHOW  \veie  of  opinion  that  strong  liandles  like  those  of  a 

!  i)loiigh,  ])assing  through  the   hind  bar  of  the  har- 
The  Committee  on    Useful    Inventions  report  as  fol-  I  ,.„^y^  \)ri<:eA  in  the  same  manner  as  plough  handles, 


lows^  viz. — 


I  answers    all.   the    purposes     of    Mr    Chandler's 


That  Mr  Hale  of  New  York,  by  J.   R.  Newell,  j  han-ow,    with   the  handles  a  person  could  raise  up 
entered  for  premium  Hale's  piatent    pump. — Thi 
pump   is  of  oonlinuous  rotary    action,  the  power 


being  applied  to  a  crank.  This  very  compact  hy- 
draulic machine  combines  the  actions  of  the  suck- 
ing and  forcing  pumps;  and  is  even  capable  of 
tlirowiiig  water  effectively  as  a  fire  engine  ;  the  ai-  I 
rangemeat  and  action  of  the  valves  is  original,  and 
highly  ingenious  ;  the  Committee  however,  forbear 
attempting  a  description  of  these,  as  they  could 
not  be  made  intelligible  without  drawings.  Perhaps 
the  cost  of  this  pump  compared  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  will  render  its  application 
in  some  degree  limited  ;  yet  the  Committee  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion,  that  it  is 
superior  to  any  rotary  pump  heretofore  construct- 
ed. As  this  invention  was  not  made  within  this 
Commonwealth,  and  moreover  the  inventor  has 
omitted  to  furnish  certificates  of  its  actual  use,  the 
Committee  are  restrained  liy  the  regulations  of 
the  Society  from  awarding  a  premium  which  in 
their  opinion  it  deserves. 

John  &  Horace  M.  Pool,  of  Easton,  County  of 
Bristol,  entered  for  premium  several  geometrical 
protractors  of  a  new  construction,  by  which  lines 
may  be  drawn  with  great  facility,  and  at  any  re- 
quired angle  tu  the  side  of  the  tablet  or  drawing 
board,  which  in  this  case  forms  a  baseline;  it  is 
therefore  a  most  convenient  instrument  in  forming 
plans  of  surveys,  an  operation  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer,  considering  the  simplicity  of 
the  instrument  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
applied,  the  Committee  award  to  the  Messrs  Pool, 
a  premium  of — Fifteen  dollars. 

The  same  gentlemen,  the  Messrs  Pool,  present- 
ed for  exhibition,  two  steel  drafting  scales  and 
a  drafting  square,  the  workmanship  of  which  was 
executed  in  the  best  manner  and  e([ual  to  import- 
ed articles  of  the  kind. 

Amasa  Dunbar  of  Sharon,  County  of  Norfolk, 
entered  for  premium  a  machine  for  forming  Boot 
fronts  ;  good  certificates  of  its  having  been  tried 
and  found  usefid  were  ]>roduced;  the  workni»n»ltip 
was  well  executed,  and  it  did  not  appear  com))!!- 
cated  or  likely  to  get  out  of  order  ;  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee,  w.as  calcidated  for  large  es- 
tablishments, and  too  co-tly  for  general  use — and 
they  do  not  award  a  premiuiti. 

Joseph  Hutchiii^on  of  Dorchester,  entered  a 
Dash  Churn  for  |)remium,  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  the  Commite9'to  be  any  improvement  oti  the 
common  churivin  general  use,  and  do  not  award 
(I  premium. 

Daniel  Chandler  of  Lexington,  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, entered  for  premium  a  double  harrow,  and 
produced  a  certificate  of  its  having  been  used  and 
approved  for  harrowing  among  trees,  on  rocky  and 
uneven  ground,  and  ojjerating  in  sharp  hollows  or 
valleys,  when  the  two  sides  would  rise,  and  per- 
mit all  the  teeth  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  ; 
the  workmanship  was  good ;  it  was  made  in  the 
common  Heater  shape,  in  two  parts  divided  loutd- 
tudinally,  and  hung  with  two  strong  hinges  in  the 
centre,  for  the  purpose  of  turiung  up  one  half  and 
placing  it  on  the  other,  by  which  means  it  is  made 
fit  to  pass  in  narrow  places,  between  tree.s,  stumps, 
^and  rocks, — Whfen  turned  up  or  doubled  over, 
one  half  the  teeth  are  not  in  use.     The  Committee 


either  side  of  the  harrow — raise  or  depress  either 
end,  and  make  the  whole  harrow  bear  on  small 
vmeven  spots  of  earth,  light  it  up  if  the  teeth 
came  in  contact  with  a  root  or  fast  stone,  and  gen- 
erally give  a  smoother  and  better  pulverized  sur- 
face to  a  field.  In  harrowing  in  seed  the  advantage 
of  handles  must  be  obvious  to  every  farmer  that 
makes  use  of  them,  or  that  sees  them  used  ;  the 
double  harrow  has  been  in  ui^e  in  England  for 
many  years;  hardly  a  book  on  Agricultural  imple- 
ments, but  what  contains  plates  of  them,  not  i)re- 
cisely  of  the  shape  of  Mr  Chandler's  harrow,  not 
however  varying  materially.  It  can  be  used  the 
two  harrows  together,  or  separate  ;  and  when  sep- 
arated, being  lighter,  make  two  teams — they  are 
readily  put  together  and  as  readily  detached. 
Therefore  the  Committee  do    not  award  a  premi- 


Tlie  preceding  entries  were  all  made  in  season, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  a  list  con- 
taining those  entries  only,  handed  the  Committee 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  on 
the  19th,  to  make  the  examination.  The  next 
day  the  Committee  found  other  articles  had  been 
entered  and  placed  in  the  Society's  rooms  on  that 
day,  viz. — a  Washing  Machine,  by  Mr  Shepherd 
of  Watertown  ;  three  ploughs,  by  Mr  Prouty,  of 
Hanover,  county  of  Plymouth,  who  appears  to  be 
only  the  manufactm-er  of  the  iron  work  ;  his  cer- 
tificate, which  has  many  respectable  signatures, 
mentioning  its  having  been  used  and  approved,  has 
in  the  printed  caption,  Hitchcock's  Patent  Ploughs, 
manufactured  by  D.  Prouty  ;  no  application  by 
the  Inventor,  so  that  no  question  as  to  premium 
could  have  arisen,  as  regards  this  entry.  A  double 
plough,  with  two  moulds  of  iron  and  two  shares, 
two  sharp  lips  behind,  on  bottom  of  moulds,  said 
to  be  made  for  ploughing  between  corn,  but  no 
person  appeared  to  explain  to  the  Committee. 

Messrs  Nourse  &;  Co.  of  Sherburne,  introduced 
four  ploughs,  but  the  Committee  could  not  per- 
ceive any  new  itiiprovements  in  their  construction  ; 
their  certificates  stated  they  had  been  used  and 
highly  approved. 

Dr  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  county  of  Es- 
sex, ])resented  two  cast  iron  harrow  teeth,  of  a 
new  form,  differing  from  any  harrow  teefh  in 
connnon  use.  In  a  letter  to  the  Trustees,  of  the 
19th,  he  gives  a  particular  description  of  these 
teeth  ;  the  superiority  over  any  other  in  use,  with 
a  certificate  from  a  person  that  had  used  a  harrow 
with  his  cast  iron  teeth,  and  ni)proved  of  it  highly. 
The  Committee  will  request  tlie  Tru.stees  to  ])ub- 
lish  Dr  Nichols'  letter  to  them,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  and  to  cause  one  of  his  harrow  teeth 
to  be  deposited  iii  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
under  the  same  roof  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
Olfice,  for  public  inspection  ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
lie  well  for  the  Committee  to  observe  that  the  en- 
try made  by  Dr  Nichols,  for  premimn,  is  for  his 
improved  harrow  teeth,  o{  cast  iron.  The  di>tnnce 
of  most  farmers  from  iron  Foimdrie^,  the  dilTi- 
culty  of  renewing  the  teeth  when  broken,  the  loss 
of  time  in  replacing  them,  and  the  probable  c.t- 
pense  that  would  attach,  would  have  pre 
vented  the  Committee  from  awarding  a  pre 
mium,   had    the    regulation   prescribed  for  mak- 


ing the  entry,   been    strictly   complied  with,     Al 

which  is  submitted  by 

GORHAM  PARSONS,  ) 

DANIEL  TREADWELL,     \  Committee. 
DAVID  MOODY.  j 

Brighton,   October  20,   1830. 

The  fiillowing  is  Doct.  Nichols'   letter   allu, 
to  above. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Society. 

GfiNTLiiMEN — Believing  that  the  Harrow  mi^  . 
be  j^-eatly  improved  without   any  increase  of  ex 
|)ense,  I  last    spring    formed  a  model,  and  had  a 
set  of  teeth  cast  at   the  Danvers  Foundry   which 
were  immediately  set  in  a  fratne  and  put  in    us* 
on  my  farm  in  Middleton.     They    fully  answeret 
my  expectations  in  everything   but  strength,  beinj 
cast  of  hard  brittle  iron  and  too  slender  in  that  par 
where  the  greatest  strength  is  required,  to  wit,  tbi 
part  nearest  the  stock  which  is  not   supported  b; 
it.     Several  of  them   were  broken  among  larg« 
roots  and  fixed  rocks.     I  then    altered  the   mode 
and  had   teeth    cast  of  softer   and  stronger  iron 
(Scotch  iron)  such  as  are  herewith  exhibited,  non 
of  these  have  been  broken.     The  projection  fron 
behind  the  point  of  the    tooth  is  designed  to  re 
ceive  a  brace  should  the  strength  prove  insufitcieu 
without  one.     I  have    not    however   found  it  ne 
cessary  to    brace  the    teeth  of  my    harrow.     Th 
notch  near  the  top  is  designed  to  secure  the  toot 
in  the  frame  by  a  pin  which  together  with  a  wedg 
driven  in  behind,  filling  the  trough    of  the  toot 
readily  secures  it,  and  at  the  same  time    leaves 
in  a  situation  to  be    easily    taken  out  and  set  in 
smaller   frame  for   harrowing    among   corn,    & 
\Vith   the  form  exhibited  I  am  well  satisfied,  h 
lieving    it   combines    a  good    degree   of  siren:. 
with  a  saving  of  metal.     But  very  possibly  it  n 
still  be  im|)roved,  and  as  no  patent  will  be  tai, 
out  for  it,  every  farmer  will  be  at  liberty  to  ha' 
it    formed  to  suit   himself.     Each    tooth  at  sevi 
cents    per    pound    costs    about    30    cents — eai 
tooth  moves  five  inches   of  earth.     Eleven    tpi 
forms  my   harrow,  which    moves  and    piilveriz 
very   completely  a  strij)   of  land   .5-5  inches  wii; 
$3,30    the    cost  of  the    teeth,  which    is  I  tliii 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  common  teetli  I 
a  harrow  of  this  size. 

I  think  it  not  extravagant  to  say  that  with  ll 
same  ox  or  horse  power  most  tillage  land  m; 
be  benefited  twice  as  mucli  as  it  can  be  by  tl 
use  of  the  common  harrow  in  the  same  time,  ;r 
that  should  even  one  tooth  on  an  average 
broken  daily,  it  would  .<til!  be  the  most  econoni 
harrow  in  use.  In  such  a  result  however,  W| 
is  not  to  be  apprehended,  it  would  be  chea; 
make  them  of  wrought  iron. 

Yours  respectfdllv. 

ANDxiEW  NICKO 
Danvers,  Oct.  ]<),  1830. 

r/if  Committee   on   Workii}!!    Cattle,  consi.iiin 
Messrs    Luke   Fiske,  Aaron    Copen,  and  S^ 
Broolis,  having   attended  to  the  duty    asSi 
them,  ask  leave  to  report — 
Twenty  yoke  of  Cuttle  were  regularly  enji 

for  the  Society's  |)remiums,    and    they  did   tnn" 

credit  to  the  farmers  who   offered  them. 

The  Committee  after  trial    of  their  power  : 

training,  and    a    comparison    in  reference  to  : 

strength,   form,  equality  of  match,  and  other  ■. 

eral  properties,    were  unanimous  in    their  r,'"'  ' 

as  follows : — 
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To  UiMijainin  Wooilbiiry  of  Siitton,  liis  cattle, 
four  years  old,  first  preniiuin,  §25,00 

To  Lt?oiiard  Woodbury  of  Sutton,  his  cattle, 
four  years  old,  second  preniiuin,  $20,00 

To  Luther  Whitiufr,  of  Sutton,  his  cattle,  four 
years  old,  third  proniiuni,  §15,00 

To  George  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  his  cattle, 
four  years  old,  fourth  premium,  $12,00 

To  Henry  Barrett,  of  Concord,  his  cattle,  four 
years  old,  fifth  premium,  §8,00 

Many  other  Cattle  were  very  deserving  and 
perlormeJ  well,  and  in  other  years  would  have 
obtained  premiums ;  but  the  superiority  of  the 
show,  in  this  respect,  over  former  years,  excluded 
tbeni. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Per  Order,         LUKE   FISKE, 

Brighton,  Od.  20,  1830.  Chairman. 


COMFORT. 

This  is  a  very  con:ifortable  word  ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
pity  the  French  don't  know  what  it  means.  But  it 
is  a  still  greater  pity  that  we,  who  have  the  word, 
and  do  know  its  meaning-,  should  so  often  sacrifice  it 
for  the  most  unsubstantial  reasons.  The  fact  is,  we 
BXe  ashamed  to  be  comfortable,  lest  we  should  ap- 
pear ungentecl.  The  best  chamber  in  the  house 
must  be  shut  up  for  company  ;  the  lightest  and  the 
aandsomest  parlor  must  be  kept  closed  for  the  same 
•eason.  We  must  have  a  large  house,  and  few  do- 
mestics, for  the  sake  of  appearances, — and  we  some- 
limos  cut  ourselves  off  from  intelligent  society,  be- 
tause  we  cannot  afford  to  receive  tiiem  with  quite  so 
nnch  show  and  ceremony  as  our  neighbors.  All 
Ibis  is  foolish.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  be  elegant, 
e  can,  at  least,  be  comfortable  ;  and  if  we  can  pro- 
ture  the  elegancies  of  life,  why  not  enjoy  them  eve- 
)y  day  ?  Why  must  spring-cushions,  and  warm  car- 
lets,  and  airy  rooms,  and  handsome  walls,  be  shut 
IP  three  hundred  and  f?fty  days  of  the  year,  for  the 
\c  of  making  a  grand  show  off,  now  and  then  ? 
hy  do  we  not  consult  our  comfort  by  living  in 
mailer  houses,  and  keeping  more  domestics .'  Sure- 
,  leisure  for  intellectual  and  tasteful  pursuits  is 
etter  tlian  the  reputation  for  lofty  rooms  and  Veni- 
an  windows.  Why  should  we  refrain  from  seeing 
ultivated  people  in  a  social,  cordial  way,  because 
lOther  can  give  them  better  wine  and  rarer  fruit? 
I  admire  splendor,  and  where  circumstances  war- 
Mt  it,  I  am  even  strongly  in  favor  of  magnificence  ; 
Ut  above  all  things  I  do  love  comfort. 
I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  have  such  fear  of 
ablic  opinion  as  the  Americans.  To  a  certain  e.x- 
nt,  the  check  is  a  salutary  one;  but  our  domestic 
'e  is  a  matter  of  much  more  concern  to  us  than  it 
to  the  pubhc;  and  we  ought  to  have  sufficient  cour- 
fe  to  study  our  own  comfort,  and  gratify  our  own 
Etes. 

Our  manner  of  visiting,  and  of  receiving  visiters, 
llaborious  in  the  extreme.  If  friends  are  staying 
us,  we  feel  as  if  every  moment  must  be  devo- 
to  them.  We  cannot  sleep,  or  ride,  or  read,  or 
!it,  for  fear  our  frienns  should  be  left  alone.  This 
making  visUing  a  burden  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
rsehes.  We  soon  become  uneasy  at  such  con- 
aint.  and  they  are  restless  under  a  conviction  that 
7y  impose  it  upon  us.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  luxury  to  - 
risiter  sometimes  to  be  left  alone — to  read,  or  ram- 
?,  or  sleep,  according  to  fancy.  Many  a  time, 
len  I  h.ave  really  admired  and  loved  my  hostess,  I 
)uM  have  thanked  her  from  my  heart  for  a  little 
.a.\ation  of  attention— the  privilege  of  beingsome- 
les  left  to  my  own  thoughts— the  luxury  of  a  little 
ire  freedom,  for  her  and  for  myself 
At  the  South,  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  we  do.  Their  hospitality  is  unbounded.  Vis- 
rs  may  be  at  home  in  a  mansion,  without  depriving 
?  inhabitants  of  the  pleasures  of  home.  Every, 
ng  is  at  the  service  of  friends;  but  if  the  hoFtess 
shes  to  visit,  where  her  guest  has  no  particular  in- 
aatiou  to  go,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  her  to 
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herself,to  dispose  of  time  as  best  suits  her.  What  a  re- 
lief not  to  bo  oWi'gfrf  to  visit,  or  obliged  to  stay  at 
home  !  This  perfect  freedom  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  make  visiting  a  real  pleasure  to  all  parties.  A 
friend  lately  told  me  of  a  very  elegant  woman  he  had 
seen  at  the  South,  who  formed  the  most  prominent 
attraction  at  all  the  fashionable  parties. 

'  I  saw  her  once  early  in  the  morning,'  said  he, 
'buying  some  fine  fruit,  at  her  door.  She  had  on  a 
calico  morning-dress,  and  a  very  neat  plain  cap. 
I  thought  her  an  uncommonly  genteel  domestic — but 
never  dreamed  of  its  being  the  brilliant  belle  I  had 
seen  the  evening  before,  until  she  bowed  and  spoke 
to  me.  We  entered  into  some  conversation  con- 
cerning the  fruit  she  was  buying ;  and  simple  and 
commonplace  as  the  remarks  must  have  been,  dur- 
ing such  an  interview,  I  was  absolutely  enchanted 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  her  manner.  A  New  Eng- 
land woman  would  have  escaped  into  the  house,  on 
my  approach — or  not  recognized  me;  or,  if  I  had 
spoken  first,  would  have  blushed,  and  fidgetted,  and 
apologized  for  her  morning  dress.'  Which  course  is 
the  wisest.' — not  to  ask,  which  is  the  most  comforta- 
ble. An  ordinary  woman  will  never  get  a  character 
for  real  elegance  by  starving  herself  for  state  occa- 
sions ;  and  a  truly  tasteful  one  will  lose  nothing  by 
being  sometimes  seen  without  coronation  robes. 

Journal  and  Tribune. 

BLOATING  IN  CATTLE. 

A  gentleman  recently  from  France,  communi- 
cates to  us  the  following  cure  lor  this  commonly 
fatal  disease. 

The  Volatile  Spirit  of  Ammonia  is  found  to 
produce  instantaneous  relief.  Its  action  is  chem- 
ical, decomposing  the  gas  geuernted  in  the  stom- 
ach by   fermentation. 

M.  Thenard,  the  celebrated  French  professor 
of  Chemistry,  speaking  of  the  utility  of  scientific 
investigations,  and  of  the  innumerable  instances 
where  they  had  been  found  subservient  to  the 
general  interests  of  society,  among  many  others 
adduced  this  as  an  example,  and  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  in  illustration  of  its  effects. 

A  short  time  previous,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
native  village  in  some  remote  part  of  France,  a 
drove  of  30  or  40  cattle  broke  into  a  field  of 
rank  clover,  and  all  of  them  became  affected 
with  bloating,  and  when  discovered  some  of 
them  were  so  far  gone  as  to  fall  down  upon  their 
fore  legs.  He  called  immediately  for  Spirits  of 
Ammonia,  but  none  could  be  found  in  the  place, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  send  four  miles  to  a 
neighboring  village  before  it  could  be  procured. 
He  commenced  by  giving  it  to  those  most  severely 
affected,  and  so  on  to  tlie  others,  and  all  were 
saved  excepting  two.  If  there  had  been  uo  de- 
lay in  getting  the  remedy,  jirobably  none  would 
have  been  lost. 

The  dose  for  a  cow  or  ox  is  a  table  spoonful; 
for  a  sheep  a  teaspoonful,  diluted  in  water  or  any 
convenient  litpiid.  If  not  effectual,  repeat  the 
dose. — .4m.  Citizen. 


EARLY  RISING. 

Early  rising  is  a  habit  so  easily  acquired,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  despatch  of  every  business,  so  advanta- 
geous to  health,  and  so  important  to  devotion,  that, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
wi;h  by  any  jirudent  and  diligent  man. 

Thanks  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  foster- 
ing hands  of  our  kind  parents,  this  habit  is  so 
formed  in  some  of  us,  that  we  should  think  it  a 
cruel  punishnient  to  be  confined  to  our  beds  after 
the  usual  early  hour.  Let  us  prize  «nd  preser\'e  this 
profitable  practice  ;  and  let  us  habituate  all  our 
children  and  servants  to  consider  lyin"  in  bed 
after  daylight   as  one  of  the  ills  of  the   aged  and 


the  sick,  and  not  as  an  enjoyment  to  people  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health. 

If  any  of  us  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  acquired  the  idle  habit  of  lying  late  in  bed, 
let  us  get  rid  of  it.  Nothing  is  easier.  A  habit 
is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  single  acts  :  and  bad 
habits  arc  to  be  broke  as  they  were  formed,  that 
is,  by  degrees.  Let  a  person  accustomed  to  sleep 
till  eight  in  the  morning,  rise  the  first  week  in 
April  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  the  second  week 
at  half  after  seven,  the  third  at  a  quarter  after 
seven,  and  the  fourth  at  seven  :  let  him  continue 
this  method  till  the  end  of  July,  subtracting  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  week  from  sleep,  and  he 
will  accomplish  the  work  that  at  first  sight  appears 
so  difficult.  It  is  not  a  stride,  it  is  a  succession  of 
short  steps,  that  conveys  us  from  the  foot  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  Early  rising  is  a  great  gain 
of  time  ;  and  should  the  learner  just  now  supposed, 
rise  all  the  harvest  month  at  four  instead  of  eight, 
he  would  make  that  month  equal  to  five  weeks  of 
his  former  indolent  life. 

Country  business  cannot  be  despatched  without 
early  rising.  In  s|)ring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the 
cool  of  the  morning  is  the  time  both  for  the  plea- 
sure and  riddance  of  work  ;  and  in  the  winter,  the 
stores  of  the  year  are  to  be  prepared  for  sale,  and 
carried  tp  market.  The  crop  of  next  year,  too,  is 
to  be  set,  or  prepared  for.  Every  business  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,  and  as  most  bu- 
sinesses consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  aflairs,  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  each  from  another,  to 
put  all  in  a  regular  train,  and  to  arrange  the  whole 
so  that  nothing  may  be  iieg-lected,  without  cool- 
ness and  'clearness  of  thinking,  as  well  as  inde- 
fatigable application.  The  inorfling  is  necessary  to 
all  this,  and  the  time  and  the  manner  of  setting 
out  generally  deternrine  the  success  or  the  list- 
lessness  of  the  day.  Besides,  all  businesses  are 
subject  to  accidents,  and  to  set  forward  early  is  to 
provide  for  the  repair,  if  not  for  the  prevention  of 
them.  It  is  a  fine  saying  of  Job,  'If  my  land  cry 
against  me,  or  the  furrows  thereof  complain,  let 
thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead 
of  barley.' 

Lying  long  and  late  in  bed  impairs  the  health, 
generates  diseases,  and  in  the  end  destroys  the 
lives  of  nniltitudes.  It  is  an  intemperance  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  nothing  to  set  against  its  ten  thousand 
mischievous  consequences,  fijr  to  be  asleep  is  to 
be  dead  for  the  time.  This  tyrannical  habit  at- 
tacks life  in  its  essential  powers,  it  makes  the 
blood  forget  its  way,  and  creep  lazily  along  the 
veins,  it  relaxes  the  fibres,  unstrings  the  nerves, 
evaporates  the  animal  spirits,  saddens  the  soul, 
dulls  the  fancy,  subdues  and  stupifies  a  man  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he,  the  lord  of  the  creation, 
hath  no  ap|ietite  for  anything  in  it,  loaths  labor, 
yawns  for  want  of  thought,  trembles  at  the  sight 
of  a  spider,  and  in  the  absence  of  that,  at  the 
creatures  of  his  own  gloomy  imagination.  In 
every  view,  therefore,  it  was  wise  in  the  psalmist  to 
say,  'M}'  voice  shall  be  heard  in  the  morning.' 


Remarkable  Hank  of  Silk. — A  hank  of  silk,  pro- 
duced by  a  single  worm,  was  lately  reeled  in  the 
jiresence  of  several  gentlemen,  in  Bolton,  which 
was  365  yards  in  length,  and  on  being  weighed 
was  found  to  be  of  the  texture  of  15000  hanks  in 
thelb.  A  single  pound  of  this  silk  would  reach  716 
miles.  The  worm  was  only  7  days  in  spinning 
the  hank,  consequently  it  produced  at  the  rate  of 
52  yardjs  per  diem. 
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" ^  TTTo  r.^^  I  Taidiniur,  of    Noisette.     From  Samuel   Lathrop, 

in  sweetness  and   richness  ''"y '?"'"•='' ''^^P^'-Je,,    of  West   Springfield,  a  box  of  Pears,    with 
mium  is  given.     If  the    farm  orter  no  P='''  ^"'^   1  ^fj' >"  ,,,mg  let  er  to  the  editor  of  the  New  En- 
I  advantage  for  a  dairy,  great   attention  m  scalding      '^   '"^^       - 
=    and  purifying  every   vessel    and   article    used,  as  U,k"iu  ^  .  wesi  iSpriDgfidd,  November  2, 1830. 


r„flh  'ihow  at  Mrthampton.— On  the  27th  ult.    well  as  great  care,  that  the  cream  be  not  kept  1°°  I  (;.  Fessenden,  Esci 

the  at  ve  saVof    e  hLp;^^        Hu„,pden  an.l   long,  and  that  no  bntternnlk   -nuun,  wouU    add        ^^^^  ^^^_^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  p„^  .„,„  ,,  ,  ^ 
Frank  la   Agrfcultural  Society  was  celebrated  in   many  thousand   dollars  of  mconje  '«   ^        "de^^^^  ^^^  Springfield,  a  sn.all  box  contaunng  8  or 

^T    7         .7.1  ati'l  increase   the  consumption  by  gratifying  the  |,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ .     ^^^  ^^^^^^.  „^„,„  j,j„„  the 

Tle'Hamp^hire  Gazette   asserts   that 'the  ex-  taste  a"d  pron.oting  the  health  of  the  pur^^^^^^^  ^,,^  ^^.,„„3   ,,„.„  ,ent  to  me  by  Col 

hib^ti^nwrso,   the  whole  inferior  to   former  e^-  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr   Benus,  ot  W^le.t^wn,        ^  ^  late  of  Germantown,   Pa      and 

S  tic  s   though  in  some  particulars  there  was  an   for  his  exhibition  of  a  jar  of  Butter  ™-de  in  the  ^  _^_^___^^^^  ^^  j,^,,,,,.^^^  f^.„,„  ,^,,    g^atc. 

e Sr  improvemem.'     The  Hon.  S.  C.  Allen  of  summer  of  1829,  perfectly    sweet,   and    of  good  I    ^^  ,J^^^^^^^  ^_^^  ^,^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^  „,,;,,  fruit-that  it 
Northfield  delivered  the  address.     This  is  said  to   flavor.  I      •■      ^     .<■-.  <•■■—     o„.i    ,l,„,  h«  bad  L'lven  it 

ha      be  ?i  at;:!  production.     The  collection       The  prenuums  oii  old  Cheese  are  awarded- 
of  people,  especially  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  iThe  1st  to  E  isIki  Matthews,  $10 

community  was  very    great.     The  manufactures  The  2d  to  Job  Ranger, 
are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Editor  of  the  Green-       On  new  Cheese, 
aie  jiig    y    y  J.  , f  1.1. .„   The  1st  to  Hooper  Holland,  »i" 

The  2d  to  Samuel  Denny,  ^5 

All  the  Cheese  offered  was,  with  two  exceptions, 

from   New    Braintree   and  Barre,  and  from  those 

excellent  grazing  townships  we  are  almost  always 


field  Gazette.  Among  them  were  a  piece  of  blue 
cloth,  which  took  the  first  iiremium  ;  several 
pieces  of  excellent  flannels,  and  some  rose  blank- 
ets ;  do.  of  stair  carpeting  ;  a  cloth  floor  carpet 
wrought  in  colors  with  the  needle,  by  Miss  Esther 


wi-niin-ht   n  CO  ors  with  the  needle,  ny  iviiss  t,»uici    caucuch  g.i.^...j,  ,-  <•,!.„,„ 


down  of  milk-weed  attracted  particular  attention 
Cutlery  manufactured  by  Mr  E.  S.  Phelps,  and 
Messrs  Fowle  and  Kirkham,  of  Northampton, 
was  highly  commended.  Spiral  springs  for  fast- 
ening doors  and  windows  were  exhibited,  which 
were  well  calculated  for  their  object.  There  were 
also  fine  butter,  a  few  skeins  of  excellent  sowing 
silk,  made  by  Mrs  Shaw,  of  Belchertown,  and  four 
or  five  pounds  of  raw  silk,  raised  and  reeled  by 
Mrs  Starkweather,  of  Nortljampton.  This  silk 
was  wound  on  an  Italian  reel,  said  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  any  other. 

'  The  manufactured  articles  generally  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  a  quality  superior  to  those 
usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions,'  although  they 
were  not  so  numerous. 


were  certainly  very  good,  but  not  of  such  uncom- 
mon excellence  as  to  deserve  higher  commenda- 
tion than  receiving  the  premiums. 

The  sage   Cheese  of  Capt.  David  Lee,  offered 
only  for  exhibition,  was  very  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJ.  GUILD, 

J.  C.  GRAY, 

I.  THORNDIKE,  Jr.  <  Committee. 

I.   P.  DAVIS, 

BENJ.  POLLARD. 


He  informed  me  that  it  was  a  native  fruit— that  it 
originated  on  his  farm,  and  that  he  had  given  it 
the%ibove  name.  He  spoke  of  the  pear  as  ex- 
celling almost  all  others  in  his  estimation,  and  of 
the  tree  as  a  good  bearer.  ' 

I  esteem  it  as  a  very  valuable  fruit,  and  have 
considered  it  a  great  accession  to  my  assortment, 
which  is  small,  the  more  so,  as  it  was  wholly  un- 
known to  any  person  here,  who  has  seen  or  tasted 
it  It  may  not  be  a  new  kind  to  the  members  ot 
llie  Society,  but  if  it  should  be,  and  any  person 
sliouUl  wish  for  scions,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
furnish  them,  at  the   proper  season,  to  the  extent 

of  my  means.  .  

The  fruit  which  1  have  sent  you,  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple—not a  selection  of  the  largest  pears,  butajust 
average  of  the  whole  produce.  It  is  not  so  large 
this  season  as  common— indeed  the  season  has 
proved  unfavorable  with  me  for  all  kinds  of  pears. 
I  am,  tery  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Samuel  Lathrop. 


The  Committee  on  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Cider,  at 
the  Brighton  Show,  respectfully  report— 
That  the  only  articles  ofl'ered  to  them  for  pre 
miums  were  Bmter  and  Cheese— that  of  the  sev- 
eral entries,  more  than  one  half  would  not  be  con- 
sidered Butter  of  uncommon  excellence,  either  in 
flavor,  the  perfectness  with  which  it  was  made,  or 
the  neatness  with  which  it  was  piit  up  ;  it  might  be 
termed  very  good  butter,  and  a  fair  sample  of 
what  the   owners  send   weekly  to  market ;  a  few 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  for  the  credit  of 
those  to  whom  premiums  have  been  given,  that  as 
most  of  the  Butter  entered  for  premium  at  Brigh- 
ton, is  afterwards  sent  to  Boston  market,  and  sold 
as  Brighton  Butter,  purchasers  are  apt  to  think 
Brighton  and  premium  one  and  the  same,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  convertible  terms 
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The  Committee  have  carefully  examined  the 
fruit   and  have  identified  it  to  their  satisfaction  as 
the  Holland   Green,  No.  26,  of  Cox,  to  wbo.e  de- 
scription    Mr    Lathrop  is   referred.     Col.   Forrest 
>usthave   been   mistaken  in  its  bemg  a  seed  mg, 
.  have  sent  scions  of  the  Holland  Green  for  those 
of  the  'Bagpipe.'     The  Holland  Green  has  been 
produced   for   several  years   by   one  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    In  all  seasons  it  has  been  bad  ;  he  there- 
fore  came  to  the   conclusion   that  it  was  tin  fit  for 
our  climate,  and  regrafted  his  trees,  as  did  others 
who  had  raised  the  same  fruit.     The   pears  sent 
^m,ks.— From  Mr   John  Perry,  of  Sherburne,  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^.  ,,y  jj,.  L,ubrop,  were  ot  fine  flavor; 
a  native  apple  of  good  quality.     From  E.  Phinney,  I  ^^^^  .^^  ^j^^   ^;,^„„  g„-^^  of  Springfield,  and  in  New 
Esq.  Baldwin  apples,  from  his  premium  orchard  ;  j  Yo,.k  and   Pennsylvania,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  de- 

'      "   '  ■  tlie    largest   apple     ■,,    f,.„:, 

"  -  -  .  !  sirable  iiuii.  „,. 

From  Mr  Otis  Pettee,  of  Newton,  Hyslop  Chnir 


very   fine  and  of   large   size  , 
What  the   owners  sena   wee..j  .o  .i.a.„..,  .  ....    weighed  16  oz.,  and  6  weighed  5  lbs.     t^'om  Col 
boxes  of  excellent  flavor,  pure,  hard,  and  clean  in   Jaques,  of  Charlestown,    ilubbardston    Nonsuch  p^^^^^es. 

-ipneann  e    and   packed   with   .reat  nicety   and   this   excellent   apple   is    stated   to  be  a  naive  of,      ^  .„,,o„  ^as  also  exhibited,   which   was  tak 

"  '  '  lu.,1.1 A^,^,,    Pmm  J.  R.  Russell,  a  very  pleasant  I  ^ i,„  v:.,o 

care. 

The  1st  preniiiun,  is  awarded  to  Michael  Ci 


of  Bedford, 

2d         do  to   Nahum  Hardy, 

Waltham,  §10 

3J         ao  to    Luther   Cham- 

berlain, of  Westborough,  S''' 

4th  ,lo  to  Adam  Fay,    $5 

The  Committee  would  be  very  happy  (if  occa- 
sion were  given)  to  congratulate  the  community 
on  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  making  Butter 


f   and   this   excellent   apple   is    stated   to   be  a  native  ot        ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  exhibited,   which   was  laKen 
Hubbardston.  From  J.  B.  Russell,  a  very  pleasant   ^^,^^^^  ^j^^  yj,^^  ;„  gp^jn  early  in  September.     Ihe 
ro=by,  flavored    apple,    cultivated     extensively   in  ^e^^f^^^.^y  ^y^s  good,  ami  the  seeds   were   d.stnbutea 
$15  Cambridge,  and  called  the  'Coney  Apple.'    From       .  ^^.u^^tion.  ROBERT  MANNING. 


ney  Apple 
John  Prince,  Esq.  Royal  Apples,  (good.)  From 
S.  Downer,  Esq.  Natural  apples  ;  small,  handsome, 
and  said  to  be  very  prolific.  From  George  C. 
Eaton,  '  Russet  Sweetings,'  very  fair,  keep  late, 
and  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  Peters- 
ham, Mass.  . 
Pmcs.— From  John  Prince,  Esq.  Beurr6  d  Roi, 
Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  and  Winter  Auchan.    The 


on  the   improvements  in  iiie  art  oi   riiaKuig  jjuiti,.    in|jai.i=ii  x^>^..  v^. ,  _-.- 

and  Cheese,  but  in  truth  for  the  last  few  ye»rs.  Committee  had  doubts  about  the  co'-re^t".^^^  "^ 
the  Cheese  has  been  rarelv  capable  of  sustaining  I  the  last  name,  on  the  ground  that  the  iriiit  was 
a  premium,  and  the  Butter  of  no  remarkable  or  much  better  than  the  descnption  of  Pomologica 
uncommon  excellence;  nothing  better  than  what  authors  would  indicate.     1- rom  Jeremiah  Colman, 


POTATO  ONIONS. 

This  curious  variety  of  the  onion  is  very  early 
and  mild.  They  should  be  planted  in  common 
dry  situations,  in  the  autumn,_covered  over  abou 
uvo  inches  deep  in  gaulens.  The  small  ones 
should  be  planted  out  4  inches  apart-the  large 
ones  12  to  14.  They  are  generally  ripe  about  the 
10th  of  July,  and  yield  eight  to  ten  fold 


It  is  stated  that  there  were  in  Boston  0"^Molwi 
uncom"m"on  excellence ;  nothing  better  than  what ;  authors  would  indicate.  From  Jeremian  ».o,mau,  day,  18  ships  6  barks,  86  b'^S^  lj;2  sc  loone^^ 
eveiTftrm  in  the  common  weaUh  might  and  ought  Esq.   of  Ncwburyport,    Pears,   names    unknown,   and    58   .^loopMotal,    330  , 

to  produce,  and  where   there  is,  as  in  many  places '  From  E.  Phinney,  Esq.   Doyenne   G-'S  fi.in  im-   „,ore  fishmgciaft^_ __ 

there  may  be,  a  well  constructed  dairy  room,  pur-   ported  Tree.  From  Doct.  S.  A.  .^l^""'^"'  * '^■'°"-        ^^  j^^„  Reid,  of  Halifax,   Vt.  took  from  fig 
ified  by  a  running  stream,  stock  selected   for  rich  leuse,  (Poire  d'Glace)  not  in  eating.     F'"'"  S-  GK        Mr  J  ,^  ^^^^^^^  _  ^^^  ^23,  2d,  425,  SJ^j 

milk,  sweet  pastures,  clean  and  thorough  milker^  Perkins,  Esq.  Doyenne  d'Hyver,  a  gofld  fruit  »"d  ]  hi  1.  172-total,  1049. 

and  makers,  butter  loight  be  offered,  far  surpassing  worthy    of  cultivation  ;  for   description   see    Bon  21b,  4ti ,         , 
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To  CoRRESBONDENTs. — We  liivc  received  the  Ad- 
dress receiilly  delivered  betore  the  Soulh  Carohna  Agri- 
cultural Society,  by  J.\me5  Cuthbert:  alsoone  deliv- 
ered before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by 
Mr  Cook; — and  that  before  the  Albany  Horticultuval 
."Society,  by  Doct,  Heck — extracts  from  each  of  which 
nil!  appear  in  the  Nov  England  Farmer  as  soon  as  our 
columns  will  admit.  Several  coniinunications  are  on 
lile,  snd  will  soon  appear. 


Sheep  for  Sate, 

On  hand  and  for  sale  2000  line  wooUed  sheep  of  vari- 
ous grades  from  half  to  full  blooded  Merinos.  Among 
them  are  about  500  Wethers  and  fat  Ewes.  1250  Stock 
Ewes,  (a  desirable  lot  for  persons  wishing  to  obtain  a 
:Sock,)  and  250  lambs.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  ac- 
commoJatiug  terms  and  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  on  ap- 
plication to  the  subscriber  in  Cummington,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.  ,    CYRUS  FORD. 

Cummington,  JVov.  4, 1830.  3t. 

Pear  Seedlings. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street — 

20,00P  Pear  Seedlings,  in  fine  order  for  Nurseries — 
Taised  within  six  miles  of  Boston — at  from  5  to  .f  10  per 
thousand,  according  to  their  size,  &.c.  They  will  he  suit- 
ably paclied,  as  wanted,  for  transportation  to  any  distance. 


Catawba   Grape   Vines. 

THE  GENUINE  SORT. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market-street— 

50  Vines  of  the  true  Catawba  Grape,  onn  year  old, 
price  75  cts.  each.  This  is  one  of  the  best  native,  table' 
or  wine  Grapes  cultivated ;  the  bunches  large'  with 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large  berries  of  a  pale 
red  or  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  with  a 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  a  blueish  purple  appearance 
They  have  a  slight  musky  t,aste,  and  delicate  flavor 
They  have  a  thin  skin,  very  little  pulp,  are  perfectly  har- 
dy, and  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  been 
exhibited  atlhe  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  the  two  past  seasons.  The  pulp  diminishes  and 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  till  they 
attain  to  perfect  maturity.  The  vines  are  great  bearers  : 
one  vine  in  Mrs  Schell's  garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Mary- 
land, has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  season 
—and  eleven  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  John- 
son, Esf].  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  season 
thirty  bushels  of  fruit.  A  particular  history  sind  descrip- 
tion of  this  fine  grape  will  be  found  in  Prince's  new 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  just  published.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  above  vines,  as 


Grape    Vines. 
The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  Garden,  the  follow- 
ing Grape  Vines. 
Black  Hamburg,  ) 

Black  Cape,  ( 


ters. 

\ 

Black 

Frankenilaldt, 

Fruit. 

Esperione, 

I 

Isabella, 

< 

Grizzly  Muscat, 

Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Red  Frontinac, 

White  Frontinac, 

Red  Chasselas, 

White  Corinthian, 

Purple  Muscat, 

Red  Constantia, 

Golden  Chasselas 

&c, 

Bar  Sur  Aube, 

Parsley  leaved, 

or 

Cioutat, 

Early  Oval, 

Tu ir: 

Thomcry  Vines. 

These  Vines  are  from  one  to  four  years  old,  with  fine 
roots  and  fit  for  planting  immediately.  The  black  Ham- 
burg, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Corinthian,  were 
sent  to  the  subscriber  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Kew 
Gardens,  and  are  known  to  be  genuine,  the  "original  plants 
having  all  borne  fiuit  for  nrany  years.  The  fine  Black 
Hamburgs  from  Mr  Breed's  Vinery,  which  were  so  much 
admired  at  the  Horticultural   dinner   this    season,   were 


Durham  Short  Horns. 
For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
■  celebrated  animals  presented  by  Ad.miral  Sir  Isaac 
'Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubbach,  -who  was  calved  in  1777, 
till  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
\l-.,>,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
2:r,nles,  fi'om  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  HerseT  Derby,  Salem. 
S'llem,  October.  1830. 

Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  m  the  connlry  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
iK/nt  of  Gai\len  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
u):li^Il^d,  at  J.   B.   Russell's   Seed    Store,   connected 
villi  ihe  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  Street, 
;     Inn,  wilh  111  ses  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
.  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
,  used  in  a  kitchen  gai-den,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
'-an  be  procured  in  this   country,  of  equal  quality, 
'  iiiy  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  tcii/i 
h  rt  Jirectiois  on  caeh  package  for  its  culture  and 
:>'!in'icnicnt — warranted  to   be  of  the    growth  of  1830, 
11.1  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 

Kcnrick  JViirserics  in  jYewton,    near  Boston. 

For  sale  atthe  Kenrick  Nurseries  in 
Newton,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Raspber- 
ries, Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
and  ten  finestvarietiesof  Strawberries,  including 
silniot's  Superb,  Genuine  Keen's  Seedling,  do. 
\l<o  about  200  varieties  of  Ihe  most  ornamental  hardy 
■  I  iind  shrubs,  including  the  Double  Silver  Fir  and 
"il'lt-  Spruce,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  Gum 
'M  i.i.  Tliree  Thorned  Acacia,  Butternuts,  Ailar.thus  or 
rci-  of  Heaven,  Elms,  Sugar  Maples,  Floweiing  Catal- 
1^^,  Weeping  Willows,  Napoleon,  do.  do.  Honeysuckles, 
111  a  superb  variety  of  hardy  Roses,  &c,  &c.     Many  of 

i.  e  above  sorts  of  trees  of  extra  sizes. 
I  «'hite  Mulberry  Trees  by  the  100  or  1000— for 
I  antutions. 
ii  ISABELLA  Grape  Vines,  either  singly  or  by  tlie  100, 


they  are  all  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  raised  I  raised  from   the   subsci'ibcr's   vines.     Orders  left  at  the 
the  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  exhibited  in  Massachusetts.  |  Gardon  or  wilh   the  subscriber,  will  meet  due  attention. 

Plants  may  be  seen  at  the  Garden. 

SAMUEL  G.  PERKINS. 
N.  B.  A  few  Pear  Trees  of  the  new   species,  both   of 
this  country  and  Europe,  are  also  offered  for  sale  ;  amono- 
which  are  the  Anguoleme,  the   SieuUe,  and   the  Colmar 
■'^""vrain.  Oct.  15. 


II  reduced  prices. 
Written  orders  addressed  to  .John  or  William  Ken- 
CK,. Newton,  and  transmitted  by  the  daily  mail,  or 
or  if  more  convenient,  left  at  the  office  of  the 
ew  England  Farmer,  where  catalogues  may  be  obtained 
jiatis,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
iBuf  purchasers  are  invited  when  convenient,  to  call  and 
llamine  the  trees,  &c,  for  themselves,  and  make  their 
'n  selecfions. 

(Trees,  &c,  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  exoense 

transportation,  when  ordered  ;  and  when  particularly 

jsired,  they  will  be  packed  in  matts  with  either  clay  or 

for  sea  or  land  transportation.        eptD        Oct.  8. 


Wanted 


Splendid  Bulbous  Boots. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Seed  Store, 
No.  53  North  Market-street,  direct  from  Van  Eeden  & 
to.  Harlem,  Holland,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bulbous 

?)*?'!  ^°°^^-  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 

HYACINTHS  -(double  and  single)  dark  blue,  por- 
celain blue,  red  and  rosy  colored.pure  white  with  yellow 
eye,  white  with  rosy  eye,  and  yellow  with  various  eyes  ; 
from  13  cts.  to  $1  00  each. 

TULIPS— splendid  variegated,  red,  yellow  and  mixed 
12  cts,  each  .f  1  00  per  dozen,  (our  importation  of  tine 
tulips  IS  very  large,  and  we  are  enabled  to  put  some  sorts 
as  low  as  $5  per  100— an  object  to  those  who  wish  to 
lorm  a  supeib  tulip  bed.) 

CROWN  IMPERIALS-assorted,of  the  most  splendid 
colours,  and  showy  flowers,  large  roots,  25  to  38  cts 
each. 

JONQUILLES— sweet  scented,  finest  roots  12  cts 
each. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS-fragrant,  white  with 
citron  cups,  and  yellow  with  double  white  cups,  extaa 
sized  roots,  25  cts.  each. 

DOUBLE  NARCISSUS-fragrant,  of  all  colours,  12 
cts.  each — per  dozen.  $1,00 

SPRING  CROCUS— of  all  colours,  6  cts.  each— 50 
cts.  per  dozen. 

The  above  roots  are  from  the  same  house  from  which 
we  received  our  supply  last  season,  and  which  gave  such 
universal  satisfaction;  some  of  the  double  Hyacinths 
having  produced  bells  1  inch  and  8-lOlhs  in  diameter. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  above  roots 
are  not  purchased  at  auction,  and  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  size,  and  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  tint  of  their 
flowers. 

Also,  a  further  supply  of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising 
Large  White  fragrant  Lilies,  12  cts.  each,  T  dollar  per 
dozen.  Tiger  (spotted)  Lilies,  same  price,  .Martagon  or 
Turk's  Caps  Lilies,  same  price. 


Bohvar  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 

For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves, sired  by  the  celebrated  imported 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  which 
stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milkad.ay.  No.  I, dam 
Grey  Brown,  half  Co?!ebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dam 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
Ca!leb3,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dam 
Beauty,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamia  Shurl- 
letr,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  July  9. 

tf'anted, 

A  young  woman  from  the  country,  from  20  to  25  years 

of  age,  to  do  the  work  in  a  small  family  in  this  city.     An 

■>"''""   faithful  woman,   will  meet   with  kind   treatment 


md  good  wages.     Apply  at  this  otfice. 


Nov.  5. 


Grape  Vims. 
The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  garden  in  Dorchester, 
the  choicest  variety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  offered  for  sale 
in  this  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  fruit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  part  of  the  variety. 


Black  Hamburg 

Black  Cape, 

White  Muscadine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

Gore's,  (a  beautiful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline. 


Napoleon, 
While  Chasselas, 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Red  Chasselas, 
Black  Constantia, 
Bland, 
Ferrol. 
8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  from  Xeres  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Isabellas. 
1400  one     "     "  " 

200  Catawba, or  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
Bland  grape  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground. 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subscriber,  or  person 


Boston,  Sept.  27, 1830.     5t    ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 


Bulbous  Roots. 
_  Just  received  at  the  Seed  stoie  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  good  collection  of  Lily  Roots,  viz.— the  Tiger,  (spot- 
ted) Martagon,  (spotted)  Orange,  and  White  Lilies. 
These  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  borders  of  gardens. 
They  are  hardy  and  durable.  These  plants  have  bulbous 
roots,  and  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  four  inches  deep, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  The  small  roots  be- 
low the  bulb,  are  perennial.  Martagon  Lilies  grow  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  very  delicate  flowers  on  a  stalk.  The  White  Lily 
grows  to  the  height  of  three  to  four  feel,  and  produces 
large,  white,  fragrant  flowers.  The  whole  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  are  well  calculated  to  beautify  a  border. " 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  atthe  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  further  supply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  Thacher,  M.  D. 
Price  75  cents. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  JVov.  8. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day  4246  Cattle,  4140  Sheep,  and  776 
Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— From  .$3,25  to  4,37i  ;  we  noticed 
a  few  taken  at  .$4,50.  Barrelling  Cattle-  for  Mess. 
$3,.50,  No.  I .  .$3  a  3,08,  No.  2,  $2.66  a  2,75. 

Sheep.— We  noticed  a  few  lots  only— one  tot  for  $1,95, 
one  for  l,37i,  one  for  I,.50,  one  for  1,75.  and  one  for  2,18 

a/eu)  cosset  wethers  were  taken  for  .$5,50. 

Sttime.— We  noticed  one  entire  lot  o(  250  at  SJc  ;  one 
lot  of  150  Sows  and  Barrows,  at  4c ;  one  of  50  large 
Barrows,  at  4ic;  one  of  36  selected  Barrows,  Shoats,  at 
43c ;  one  of  20  selected  Sows,  Shoats,  at  3|c— at  retail, 
4  J  for  Sows,  5c  for  Barrows. 
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MISCELLANIES 


The  following  beautilul  lines,   by   N.  P.  Willis,  illus- 
trate the   most   interesting   engraving  in   the   Youth's 
Keepsake  for  1831.     We  have  never  seen  a  better  Juve- 
nile annual  than  this  volume. — Mass.  Jour,  and  Trib. 
TIRED  OF  PLAY. 
Tired  of  play  !  Tired  of  play  ! 
What  hast  thou  done  this  live  long  day  ? 
The  birds  are  hushed,  and  so  is  the  bee. 
The  sun  is  creeping  up  steeple  and  tree, 
The  doves  have  flown  to  the  sheltering  eaves, 
And  tlie  nesls  are  dark  with  the  drooping  leaves- 
Twilight  gathers  and  day  is  done — 
How  hast  thou  spent  it,  beautiful  one  1 

Playing  ?    But  what  hast  thou  done  beside, 
To  tell  thy  mother  at  eventide  1 
What  promise  of  morn  is  left  unbroken  ? 
What  kind  word  to  thy  playmates  spoken  ? 
Wliom  hast  thou  pitied,  and  whom  forgiven  ? 
How  with  thy  faults  has  duty  striven  ? 
What  hast  tliou  learned  by  field  and  hill — 
By  greenwood  path  and  by  singing  rill  ? 

There  will  come  an  eve  to  a  longer  day, 
That  will  find  ihee  tired— but  not  of  play  ! 
When  thou  wilt  lean  as  thou  leanest  now, 
Willi  drooping  limits  and  aching  brow, 
And  wish  the  shadows  would  faster  creep. 
And  long  to  go  to  thy  quiet  sleep. 

Well  were  it  then  if  thine  aching  brow. 
Were  as  free  from  sin  and  shame  as  now — 
Well  for  thee  iftliy  lip  could  tell 
A  tale  like  this  of  a  day  spent  well. 
If  thine  open  hand  hath  relieved  distress — 
If  thy  pilv  liath  sprung  to  wretchedness — 
If  thou  hast  forgiven  the  sore  offence, 
And  humbled  thy  heart  with  penitence — 
If  Nature's  voices  have  spoken  to  thee 
With  their  holy  meaning  eloquently— 
If  every  creature  hatli  won  thy  love, 
From  the  creeping  worm  to  the  brooding  dove. 
And  never  a  sad,  low-spoken  word 
Hath  plead  with  thy  human  heart  unheard- 
Then,  when  the  night  steals  on  as  no"', 
It  will  bring  relief  to  thine  aching  brow, 
And  with  joy  and  peace  at  thellioughtof  rest, 
Tliou  wilt  sink  to  sleep  on  thy  mother's  breast. 


According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  he  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1728.  He  is  in  height  a- 
bout  five  feet  six  nches.  His  muscular  frame  and 
strength  of  constitution, seem  to  have  defied  the  decay  of 
years,  or  hardships  and  butfetings  of  a  backwoods  life. — 
The  scientific  and  curious  have  examined  the  conforma- 
tion of  this  singular  being  so  far  as  practicable,  and  they 
represent  liis  ribs,  unlike  those  of  his  fellow  mortals,  se- 
parate and  distinct,  but  as  united  together,  torming  on 
each  side  a  solid  sheet  of  bone  ;  in  short,  that  the  vital 
part  is  safely  deposited  in  a  '  strong  box,'  defying  all  at- 
tacks of  foes  from  without. 

At  the  age  of  96,  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  entire 
health  ;  his  teeth  all  sound,  his  weight  about  160, and  his 
mus-ular  strength  truly  astonishing.  He  never  shook 
hands  with  an  athletic  inan,  but  he  gave  him  such  a  grip 
that  he  was  fain  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  that  advanced 
age,  he  could  perform  more  labour  than  ordinary  men 
could  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  neighbors  mention  as  a 
proof  not  only  of  his  good  constitution, but  of  his  undimin- 
ished activity,  that  at  his  advanced  age,  he  would  leap 
from   the  ground,  and  crack  his  feet  together,  with  the 

ility  of  a  boy  of  sixteen. 

Some  5  or  6  years  since,  he  removed  to  Indiana,  there 
to  build  himself  a  new  habitation,  plant  a  new  colony, 
and  b'?come  the  father  of  a  new  race.  He  is  now  living 
near  Versailles,  Ripley  county,  Indiana,  with  his  sixth 
wife,  and  has  two  children  of  the  new  stock. — Baltimore 
Farmer. 

Go-BeUiieens. — There  is  perhaps  not  a  more  odious 
character  in  the  world  than  that  of  a  go-between — by 
which  I  mean  that  creature  who  carries  to  the  ears  of 
one  neighbour  every  injurious  observation  that  happens  to 
drop  from  the  mouth  of  another.  Such  a  person  is  the 
slanderer's  herald,  and  is  altogether  more  odious  than  the 
slanderer  himself.  By  his  vile  officiousness,  he  makes 
that  poison  eiTeclive,  which  else  were  inert ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  slanders  in  the  world  would  never  injure 
their  object,  except  by  the  malice  of  go-betweens,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  double  friendship,  act  the  part  of  double 
traitors. 


'  Willingly,'  said  tlie  merry  host. — 'Wearyoiir 
goggles  over  your  inoiitli ;  wash  your  eyes  in  bian- 
tly — and  I'll  warrant  a  cure,' — A*.  Y.  Cons. 


Jl  Transparent  ivatch. — A  watch  has  beeu  presented 
to  the  .Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  constructed  of  very 
peculiar  materials,  the  parts  being  principally  formed  of 
rock  crystal.  It  was  made  by  M.  Rebellier,  and  is  small 
in  size.  The  internal  works  are  all  visible  ;  the  two  teeth- 
ed wheels  which  carry  the  liands,  are  rock  crystal ;  the 
other  wheels  are  of  metal,  to  prevent  accidents  from  the 
breaking  of  the  springs.  All  the  screws  are  fixed  in  crys- 
tal, an  1  all  the  axes  turn  on  rubies.  The  escapement  is  of 
sapphire,  the  balance  wheel  of  rock  crystal,  and  its  spring 
of  gold.  The  regularity  ol  this  watch  as  a  time  keeper, 
i,<i  attributed  by  the  maker  to  the  feeble  expansion  of  the 
rock  crystal  in  the  balance  wheel,  he.  The  execution  of 
the  whole  shows  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  the  art  of 
cutting  precious  stones  has  been  carried  in  modern  times. 
— Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

.Account  of  David  TVilson. — This  singular  inlividual 
was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Kentucky.  From 
the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the  country,  till  within  a 
f«w  years  past,  he  resided  a  few  miles  south  of  Port 
Williams,  at  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  on  the  waters 
of  Mill  Creek.  The  place  of  his  abode,  and  his  style  of 
living  are  not  more  remakable.  than  the  character  of  the 
individual  himself;  and  all  1  could  learn  of  and  concerning 
him,  is  in  perfect  harmony  and  good  keeping.  The  ha- 
bitation in  which  he  spent  so  many  and  happy  days,  was 
csraposed  of  round  poles  and  Kentucky  mud.  It  consisted 
o(  two  apartments,  simply,  with  no  out-house  or  cellar. 
During  his  residence  in  this  singular  place  of  abode,  he 
became  the  husband  of  five  wives,  and  the  father  of  for- 
ty-six children. 


The  French  sawyers  in  Paris  put  one  end  of  their  saw 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  other  against  their  breast. 
They  then  take  up  a  stick  of  wood  in  their  hands,  and 
move  it  across  the  saw  until  it  is  divided.  In  vain  has 
an  American  repeatedly  attempted  to  teach  them  the  use 
of  a  wooden  horse  in  sawing:  they  have  only  laughed  at 
him  ;  and  because  none  of  their  sticks  are  large,  have 
preferred  to  follow  the  custom  of  their  fathers. 

American  Cotton  goods  are  now  exported  to  Calcutta 
with  great  profit,  and  materials  for  our  manufactures  are 
received  here  from  there.  The  Raleigh  Register  savs — 
'  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  from  Con- 
stantinople, to  a  friend  in  Utica,  New  York,  he  states 
that  our  Cotton  goods  are  in  good  reputation  at  that  place 
— so  much  so,  that  the  English  actually  put  American 
stamps  on  their  goods,  to  sell  them  to  better  advantage.' 

Women  are  greatly  deceived  when  they  think  that  they 
recomend  themselves  to  the  other  sex  by  an  indifference 
to  religion.  Every  man  who  knows  human  nature,  con- 
nects a  religious  feeling  with  softness  and  sensibility  of 
heart.  At  least  we  always  consider  the  want  of  it  a  proof 
of  that  masculine  spirit,  which  of  all  your  faults  we  dislike 
the  most.  Besides,  men  consider  5  our  religion  as  the  best 
security  for  that  female  virtue  in  which  they  are  most  sen- 
sibly interested.  Never  indulge  yourselves  in  ridicule  on 
religious  subjects,  nor  give  countenance  to  it  in  others  by 
seeming  diverted  with  what  they  say. — This,  to  people  of 
good  understanding,  will  be  a  sufficient  check. 

Let  a  woman  be  decked  with  all  the  embellishments  of 
art  and  the^ifls  of  nature — yet,  if  boldness  is  to  be  read  in 
her  face,  it  blots  all  the  lines  of  beauty.  Modesty  is  not 
only  an  ornament,  out  afso  a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  del- 
icate feeling  in  the  soul,  which  makes  her  shrink  and 
withdraw  herself  from  the  appearance  of  danger.  It  is  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  that  warns  her  to  shun  the  approach 
of  every  thing  hurtful. 

To  Cure  Sore  Eyes. — '  Good  morning  land- 
lord,' said  a  man  llie  other  day  as  he  stepped  into 
a  tavern  to  get  something  to  drink. 

'  Good  morning,  sir,'  replied  mine  liost — '  hnw 
do  you  do  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  said  the  man,  raising  liis 
goggles  and  wiping  away  the  rheum,  '  I'm  plagued 
most  to  death  with  these  here  pesky  sore  eyes.  I 
wish  you'd  tell  me  how  to  cure  em.' 


A  feiv  questions  asked  and  answered,  according  to 
our  way  of  thinking. 

Who  is  the  best  man  ?  Not  he  who  makes  the 
greatest  show,  or  the  most  noise.  But  he  who 
does  the  most  good  at  the  least  expense. 

Who  is  the  best  Farmer  ?  Not  he  who  iias  the 
largest  farm  or  the  most  land.  But  he  who  does 
all  his  work  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way. 

Who  is  the  best  Lawyer.'  Not  he  wl'io  makes 
the  most  ivrits,  or  gets  the  most  money.  But  he 
who  has  the  most  knowledge,  and  uses  that  know- 
ledge honestly. 

Wlio  is  the  best  Politician  .'  Not  he  who  rides 
the  fence  till  he  sees  which  side  is  the  strongest,  or 
who  intrigues  with  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  and 
the  profigate,  to  get  himself  into  office.  But  he 
wlio  reads  candidly,  imparts  the  information  he 
ha.s  aci{u\ted  honestly,  and  is  faithful  in  all  situa- 
tions.—JV.  H.  Post. 


Overfeeding. — Most  persons  act  as  though  the 
.strength,  vigor  and  health  of  the  body  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  load  of  food  they  are  capable  ol 
forcing  daily  into  the  stomach  ;  and  lience  ovei- 
leedingis  the  common  error,  at  least,  in  our  coun- 
try. A  .slight  deficiency  of  food  is,  however,  fai 
less  injurious  than  too  great  an  amount.  Tlieolc 
maxim  '  if  liealth  be  your  object,  rise  from  the  tablt 
before  the  appetite  is  sated,'  is  founded  in  truth 
and  though  the  epicure  will  sneer  at  it,  yet  wen 
lie  wisely  to  adhere  to  it,  he  would  save  liimsel 
from  many  a  gloomy  hour  of  pain  and   sufforinj 

When  the  stomach  is  not  laboring  under  dif 
ease,  and  the  individual  is  otherwise  in  health,  th 
natural  appetite  is  one  of  the  best*  guides — tb 
only  one,  indeed,  as  to  the  time  for  eating,  as  wel 
as  to  the  quantity  of  food  that  may,  and  ought  t 
be  taken:  we  should  cease  from  eating  the  mc 
inent  it  is  satisfied. 


JVeio  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  oonnecte 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  Norj 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or,  Farriery  taught  on  a  nf 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  .1 
accidents  to  which   the   Horse  is  liable ;  the   causes  a: 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  en 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to  tl 
Shoeing-Smith,   Farrier,    and   Groom,   how   to    acquii 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  1 
Diseases.     Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  an 
mal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  ( I 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.     By  Jol 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.     With  considerable  additii 
and  irapiovements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  roiii!! 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  ai''  ■"  ■ 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society,     i 
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FOR   THE   NEW    ENGLAND     FARMER. 


is  of  the  most  rai)itl  growth  and  flourishing  ap- 
peaniuce,  and  at  present  is  very  much  iu  request 
for  ornamental  grounds,  &c. 

Very  respectfully, 
WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 


Mr  Fessexde.x — Many  persons  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  common  Double  Purple,  and  Double 
White  Althea  Frutex,  and  found  them  too  deli- 
cate to  support  the  winter  uninjured,  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  other  kinds  far  more  hardy  ; 
several  of  which,  having  originated  in  this  vicinity, 
have  become  completely  naturalized  to  the  lo- 
cahty,  and  I  think  will  support  your  winters  also. 
These  are  the  Double  Blue  Stiiped,  and  the 
Douhle  Pheasant  Eye.  There  are  also  some 
single  varieties,  which  are  very  beautiful  and 
showy,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere, 
they  having  originated  here — the  two  finest  of 
these  are  the  Deep  Red,  and  the  Carnation  Striped. 
While  on  the  subject  of  Ornamental  Trees,  &c, 
I  will  mention  some  others  that  arc  6f  a  very  in- 
ceresting  character. 

Magnolia  Cordala,  or  YeUow  Twice  Floivering\  >  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  theory  of  the  des- 
ltfagrno/("ff— This  is  one  of  the  most  admired  spe-  truction  of  the  old  pear  trees,  by  the  insect,  as 
sties  of  its  class,  and  will  flower  freely  at  thej  s,atcd  by  Dr  Fiske,  and  Gov.  Lincoln,  and  as  yet 
-«ight  of  two  feet,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  consider  the  insects  only  as  the  attendants  of  dead 
i)rms  a  tree  of  considerable  size.     It  is  highly  in-  \vood  •  for 

Bresting  from  being  the  only  species  with  flowers       i  igj    Seedlings  grafted  on  seedlings  are  not  in- 

If  this  color  ;  and  the  more  so,  from  its  producing  f^cted   as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

leni  twice   iu  each   season;  once   in    May,  and       <  2d'.   Seedlings  on  old  stocks  are  subject  to  the 

;ain  in  August,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  title  disease,  as  I  have  two  instances  before  me. 

"Twice  Flowering   Magnolia.'     It  is   perfectly'      i  3^    !„  ,,0  instance  have  I  found  the  worm  in 

irdy,  and  will  withstand  the  winters  of  the  State  a  fresh  diseased  tree  in  the  wood,  nor  in  the  green 


Linnxan  Botanif*  Garden,  i 
November  1,  1830.  S 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Mr  Fessenden — The  following  observations 
are  contained  in  a  letter  received  from  a  very  in- 
telligent amateur  Horticulturist,  in  New  York, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  with  me, 
merit  an  insertion  in  the  New  England  Farmer 
The  writer  has  given  the  subject  much  attention, 
and  is  eminently  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  any  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  this 
branch  of  national  industry. 

DORCHESTER. 

Destruction  of  Pear  Trees,  &c. 


^  Maine. 

Alngio/'fl  Ohovafa,  or  Chinese  Purple  Flowering 

fagnolia. — This  is  esteemed  for  the  uncommon 

I  chness  and  beauty  of  its  flower,  which,  in  the 

3use  are   produced  in   Marcli.     They   are    bell 

liaped,  of  a  delicate   violet   pmple  outside,  and 

jihite  within, /roni  which  circumstance  it  is  some- 

aes  called  the  '  Two  Colored  Magnolia.'     It  sup- 

lorts  our   winters  unprotected  in   the  vicinity  of 

l-ew  York,  and  perhaps  may  do  so  farther  north. 

sometimes  produces  flowers  a  second   time  in 

I  month  of  August. 


bark.  . 

'  4th.  That  in  some  cases  the  centre  of  the 
wood  appears  to  have  begun  its  decay. 

'  5th.  That  the  decay  of  the  bark  begins  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  or  trunk,  but  the  decay  of 
the  leaves  commonly  at  the  end  of  the  branch, 
and  the  leaves  are  frequently  dead,  while  the  bark 
is  still  fresh  several  feet  below. 

'  6tli.  That  cutting  oft'  the  diseased  limbs  appears 
only  to  have  the  effect  of  severe  lopping,  in  the 
ordinary  diseases  of  trees,  to  strengthen  a  few  vig 


orous  linibs  ;    but    this  relief  is   here   partial.     I 
Magnolia   Conspicm— Chandelier  Magnolia,  or  |  have  preserved  a  limb  in  one  instance,  alive,  and 


-This   has  very  large  flowers    of  a  pure 

ihite  color,  very  splendid    in   appearance,  and  in 

lape  like  a  chandelier.     In  the  house   it  flowers 

I  March,  but  will  support  our  winters  unprotect- 

A  tree    is  mentioned   by  the   London  Horti- 

Stural    Society,  as  growing   at  the  seat  of  Mr 


in  bearing  four  years,  but  this  year  it  perished. 

'  7th.  That  neighboring  trees  do  not  a|)pear  to 
take  the  disorder  indiscriminately.  It  began  in 
my  garden  about  seven  years  since,  when  two 
winter  B071  Chretiens  died.  The  year  following  a 
distant   tree,   the   Early   Blanquette,  died.      The 


iraham  Hume,  in    England,  which    is    14    feet]  ^exx,  a  Litlle  Muscat.     Since  then   several  others 


|;h,  1.5|  feet   broad,  and  which   produced  9-56 

vers  in  one  season. 

|iSj7i'cr  Leaved  Ahele This  tree  is  highly  calcu- 

3d   to   ornament  pleasure  grounds,  &c.     It  at- 
QS  to  a  large  size,  and  is  of  quick  growth  ;  but 

great  beauty  consists  in  its  foliage,  of  a  fine 
ken,  on   the  upper   surface,  and  of  a   perfectly 


my  old  trees,  and  seek  in  the  new  varieties  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  (on  seedling  stocks)  a  succes- 
sion more  promising. 

'1  have  thrown  my  ideas  together  hastily,  only 
for  your  remarks. 

'The  rain  during  the  blossoming  of  my  Euro- 
pean Vines,  destroyed  the  blossoms,  so  that  I  have 
had  but  few  grapes  this  year.  I  have  found  as 
yet,  no  advantage  from  the  application  of  sulphur, 
against  Mildew,  nor  in  Ross'  preparation  for  the 
destruction  of  the  worm  in  the  |>each  tree. 


FOR   THE   NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 

Mr  Fessenden — I  see  it  stated  in  your  Nov.  9th 
paper,  that  Rlr  Samuel  R.  Johnson's  plum  tree, 
that  has  produced  about  $50  worth  of  fruit  annu- 
ally, is  the  Washington^  or  Bolmar  plum.  As  the 
tree  referred  to  was  sent  to  him  by  myself,  I  think 
it  proper  to  mention  that  it.  is  the  Jlliite  Gage, 
sometimes  called  Princess  Gage,  and  raised  from 
seed  by  ray  father,  and  not  the  Washington  plum. 
By  reference  to  your  back  files,  you  will  perceive 
Mr  Johnson  stated  the  facts  correctly  in  the 
original  notice  of  the  great  product  of  his  tree 
about  two  years  since. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Linnfean  Botanic  Garden, ) 
Kovember  9,  1830.  ( 
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of  unknown  kinds  in  different  situations  have  also 
died,  but  none  of  the  St  Michael's,  and  other  kinds 
near  them  have  suflered.  This  year,  I  find  the 
disease  in  two  Jargonelles,  in  the  Virgouleuse,  and 
Monsieur  John. 

'  8th.  That  girdling  would  not  produce  so  rapid 
a  decay  as  these  trees  have  suffered.     This  is  at 
ite  silvery  hue  on  the  under  side.     The  leaves  I  least  my  present  opinion.     I  i)urpose  the  ensuing 
ng  supported    by   slender   petioles,  are   easily  j  year  to  make  some  experiments,  unless  I  can  find 
-.ated,    and    hang    quivering,   with    the     least   further  satisfactory  information  on   the  subject,  to 

supersede  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination. 

'  These  are  all  imported  trees  of  thirty  years' 
standing.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  be  able  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question  of  the  decay  of  these  spe- 
cies, and  until  then,  I  shall  continue  ray  usual 
method  of  lopping,  and   burning  the  branches  of 


leze,  like  the  trembling  aspen  ;  and  the  green 
II  white  smfaces  of  the  leaves  mingled  thereby, 
Isent  a  contrast  which,  at  a  distance,  gives  to 
I  tree  an  appearance  of  being  covered  with  nu- 
jrous  flowers.  This  tree  has  also  the  advan- 
I3  of  holding  its  foliage  late  in  the  season. — It 


CRANBERRIES. 

The  Barnstable  Journal  states  that  Capt.  Henry 
Hall  of  Barnstable  has  for  the  last  20  years  culti- 
vated cranberries.  He  has  now  about  an  acre  of 
ground  under  cultivation.  For  the  last  10  years 
he  has  raised  an  average  of  70  bushels,  and  in  some 
favorable  seasons  100  bushels. 

Sandy  bog-land  is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  their 
growth,  and  it  should  be  kept  well  drained. — 
Capt.  Hall  has  a  tract  of  about  four  acres  enclosed, 
which  he  calls  his  '  Cranberry  Yard,'  of  a  damp 
sandy  soil,  surface  nearly  level,  and,  where  not 
planted  with  cranberries,  covered  with  rushes  and 
swanq)  brush.  The  cranberry  vines  were  set 
around  on  the  borders  of  the  'yard,'  some  on  land, 
elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surface.  The  vines  grow  most  vigorously, 
and  the  berries  are  of  a  better  quality  and  more 
abundant  where  the  soil  is  raost  sandy  and  damp. 
In  very  dry  seasons,  the  cranberries  are  liable  to 
be  eaten  and  destroyed  by  worms;  but,  in  general, 
are,  under  skilfultnanagement,  as  certain  a  crop 
as  any  kind  of  grain  or  garden  vegetables. 

The  manner  of  transplanting  is  simple.  Holes 
are  dug  lour  feet  apart ;  only  they  are  made  deeper 
than  for  corn  :  into  each  of  these,  sods  of  vines  are 
placed.  The  cranberry  hascrceping  roots,  spreads 
very  rapidly  and  in  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting  will  entirely  cover  the  ground.  If  the 
land  is  overgrown  with  bushes  they  must  first  be 
removed  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  rushes, 
for  the  cranberry  vine  will  do  it  in  a  few  years. 
When  the  land  is  very  low  or  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  weeds  and  rushes,  Capt.  Hall  practises 
spreading  over  it  a  quantity  of  beach  sand  before 
planting.  The  fall  is  the  best  season  for  trans- 
planting. No  other  cultivation  is  performed  or 
required,  than  to  keep  the  land  drained,  and  cattle 
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from  injuring  the  vines.  The  cranberries  sell  from 
$1,00  to  1,50  per  bushel,  and  the  cost  of  picking 
is  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr  F.  A.  Haydcn,  of  Lincoln,  has  gathered 
from  his  farm  in  Lincohi,  this  season,  400  bushels 
of  Cranberries,  which  he  sold  in  this  city,  last 
week,  for  $600. 

Committees  for  the  Cattle  Show   of  the    Worcester 
Agricultural  Society,  Oct.  13,  1830. 

On  Ploughing. 
Goorge  A  Tufts,  of  Dudley,  Chairman, 
Ebenezer  D.  Aniniidown,  Southbridge, 
Jonathan  P.  Grosvenor,  Paxton, 
John  Bachellor,  Grafton, 
Benjamin   Harrington,  Princeton. 

On,  Milch  Cows  and  Fat  Cattle. 
Joseph  G.  Kendall,  of  Leominster,   Chairman. 
Lewis  Barnard,  Worcester, 
John  Whitney,   Princeton, 
Luther  Chamberlain,  Westborough, 
Charles  Mirick,  Princeton. 

On  Working   Oxen. 
Samuel  Mixter,  of  New  Braintree,    Chairman. 
Seth  Davenport,  Mendon, 
Benjamin  Munroe,  Northborough, 
Thomas  Drury,  Jr.,  Ward, 
John  Wadsworth,  Barre. 

On  all  other  JVeat  Stock. 
Daniel  Henshaw,  of  Worcester,  Chairman. 
Daniel  Tenney,  Sutton, 
Henry  Sprague,  Charlton, 
Samuel  Sawyer,  Sterling, 
Josiah  Gleason,  New  Braintree. 

On  Sheep. 
William  M.  Towne,    of  Worcester,    Chairman. 
Thomas  Bottomly,  Leicester, 
Benjamin  N.  Child,  Worcester. 

O71  Swine. 
Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester,  Chairman. 
Cyrus  Leiaud,  Grafton, 
Lewis  Bigelow,   Worcester. 

On  Butter  and  Cheese. 
Jonas  L.  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  Chairman. 

Phineas  Gleaspn,   Westborough, 

Seth  Caldwell,  Barre. 

On  .Mamtfactures  of  Cotton,   Wool,  and  Flax. 

William  S.  Hastings  of  Mendon,  Chairman. 

Calvin  R.  Stone,  Shrewsbury, 

Amory  H.  Bowman,  New  Braintree, 

Walton  Livermore,  Spencer, 

Ivers  Jewett,  Fitchburg. 

On  all  other  Manufactured  Jirtieles. 

William  Lincoln  of  Worcester,  Chairman. 

Nathaniel  Lakiii,  Paxton, 

Walter  Russell,  Ashburnham, 

Henry  W.  Miller,  Worcester, 

Horatio  Carter,  Lancaster. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  Premtjims  on 
Working  Oxen,  ask  leave  to  Report  :^ 
That  twentythree  pairs  of  Oxen  were  entered 
for  premium — (almost  twice  the  number  that  was 
entered  last  year) — and  the  CommiHtee  were  of 
opinion,  that  tiris  part  of  the  exhibition  excelled 
any  preceding  year  in  number,  appearance  and 
performance  generally. 

The  Committee  were   gratified   to    observe  an 
intrease  in  the  number  of  Oxen    entered    for  pre- 


mium from  a  few  towns  in  the  County,  whose 
inhabitants  have  heretefore,  on  similar  occasions, 
given  proof  of  their  skill  in  training  Oxen  for  the 
draft. — It  is  so  apparent  to  every  practical  farmer, 
that  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  ox,  for  labor, 
consists  so  much  in  his  docility  and  discipline 
under  the  yoke,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  com- 
petitors for  the  premiums  are  generally  from  a  few 
towns  only  ;  and  that  the  owners  of  good  oxen- 
in  other  towns  should  be  found  unwilling  to  be- 
stow the  small  portion  of  time  and  labor  necessary 
to  prepare  them  to  compete  for  a  premium,  when 
at  the  same  lime  they  would  be  doubly  paid  for 
their  trouble  by  the  increased  value  of  their  labor 
on  the  farm. 

In  awarding  the  premiums,  the  Committee  had 
particular  regard  to  the  strength,  equality  of 
match,  and  docility  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  to 
their  size  and  appearance.  The  manner  in  which 
the  labor  was  performed  was  so  nearly  equal  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  designate  to  whom  the  pre- 
miums were  justly  due. 

After  occupying  the  short  space  of  time  allotted 
them  for  the  examination,  the  Committee  satisfied 
themselves,  that  the  premiums  ought  to  be  award- 
ed as  follows: — 

To  Benjamin  Woodbury,  2d,  of  Sutton,  the  first 
premium  of  twelve  dollars. 

To  Simon  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  the  second 
premium  of  ten  dollars. 

To  Leonard  Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  the  third 
premium  of  eight  dollars. 

To  Ilalloway  Bailey,  of  Northborough,  the 
fourth  premium  of  five  dollars. 

Thomas  Harback,  of  Sutton,  would  have  had 
one  of  the  premiums  awarded  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
made  known  to  the  Committee  that  he  received 
the  second  premium  on  the  same  oxen  last  year  ; 
and  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  am/  except  the 
first. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

SAMUEL  MIXTER,  Chairman. 

The    Committee    on    Swine   submit    the  following 

Report  : 

Your  Committee  have  been  highly  gratified  in 
the  examination  of  the  various  animals  which 
have  claimed  tlieir  particular  attention  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Swine. — The  Hog  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  first  discoverers  of  this  west- 
ern world,  and  is  a  native  of  all  the  temperate 
climates  of  Europe.  From  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh — its  prolific  nature — its  quick  fattening  pro- 
perties— it  tnay,  with  great  propriety,  be  considered 
as  otie  of  the  most  profitable  and  advantageous 
of  domestic  animals.  Such  seems  to  be  the  o|)in- 
ion  of  the  practical  farmers  of  Worcester  County. 
Although  a  portion  of  the  pens  allotted  to  Swine 
were  filled  with  fine  animals — still  there  were 
none  exliihiterl  from  any  town  in  the  County 
except  Worcester.  Not  that  the  fanners  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  and  imjiortance  of  Hogs, 
but  do  not  exhibit  them  in  consequence  of  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  of  driving  or  bringing 
them  any  considerable  distance.  Your  Conmiittee 
are  however  confident  that  there  might  have  been 
a  much  larger  exhibition  of  Swine  of  a  superior 
quality,  without  bringing  them  any  considerable 
distance. 

There  was  but  one  Boar  in  the  pens,  so  that 
the  competition  with  this  animal  did  not  long 
puzzle  the  Committee.  This  animal  offered  by 
Hon.  Oliver  Fisk  is  of  the  Bedford  breed — called 


in  England  from  whence  the  race  was  imported. 
The  Bedford  English  Whites  or  English  Broail 
Backs,  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  Gen. 
Washington.  Dr  Fiske  has  had  the  breed  about 
10  years.  The  mother  of  the  family  obtaitied  the 
first  premium  here  2  years  ago.  From  this  brei  I 
the  best  Hogs  in  New  England  originated.  Yom 
Committee  are  of  an  opinion  although  this  animal 
had  no  competitor — that  the  Hon.  Oliver  Fisk,  is 
entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  $5,00  for  the  bc.-t 
Boar. 

There  was  but  one  Sow  in  the  pens.     She  w.i- 
off'ered  for  premium  by  Mr  Elisha  P'lagg  of  Wore  i:-- 
ter.     A  very  beautiful  animal  and  possesingin 
eminent  degree  the  fine  quality  of  a  profitable  lli 
The  Committee  award  to  Mr  Flagg  the  first  piv- 
mium  for  the  best  Sow,  $5. 

On  Pigs  your  Conmiittee  had  more  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  who  was  entitled  to  premium.  10 
Pigs  were  oflered  for  premium  by  Messrs  Salis- 
bury and  Williams  ;  2  Pigs  by  Artemas  Ward^ 
Esq. ;  2  by  Mr  Elisha  Flagg,  and  2  by  Capt.  John 
F.  Clark.  Your  Connnittee  were  at  a  loss  to 
ascertain  to  whom  the  premium  should  be  award- 
ed— but  after  a  considerable  deliberation,  have 
awarded  it  to  Messrs  Salisbury  and  Williams  for 
the  best  Pig,  $3. 

Two  premiums  provided  by  the  Society  have* 
not  been  awarded  for  the  very  best  reason — be- 
cause there  were  no  animals   exhibited  for   them. 

Your  committee  had  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 
,n  coming  to  the  result  on  Pigs,  such  was  the  com- 
petition. They  have  endeavored  to  do  their  duty 
faitiifully — if  they  have  satified  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, it  is  all  they  wish  for.  On  former  occasion- 
the  Society  have  been  highly  entertained  with  the 
interesting  and  witty  reports  of  able  and  ingen- 
ious gentlemen.  Your  Committee  would  not 
shrink  from  going  the  whole  hog  on  this  occasion, 
as  they  feel  confident  that  no  former  exhibition 
has  merited  a  stronger  and  warmer  approbation 
of  the  animals,  considering  the  number  exhibited, 
than  the  present. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  wish  of  the  Comtnittee 
to  bore  you  with  a  long  report — and  will  close  our 
remarks — having  alluded  to  the  most  useful  ami 
profitable  breed  of  hogs — by  congratulating  tin' 
Society  iqion  this  occasion  that  after  a  careful 
attention,  to  our  duty,  we  have  not  wituesseil  :; 
single  specimen  of  that  unprofitable  and  slovenly 
breed  of  animals  sometimes  delicately  called  IIoi's. 
by  our  charitable  neighbors  across  the  waters,  win 
walk  on  two  legs — and  the  Committee  Hati; 
themselves  that  the  breed  is  nearly  or  quite  cj- 
tiuct  in  New  England. 
ISAAC  DAVIS, 

LEWIS  BIGELOW,       ;.       Committti 
CYRUS  LELAND. 

[To  be  continiieil 

Pent  Ashes. — It  has  been  found  by  trials  that  tli. 
ashes  of  peat  is  an  important  manure,  and  \)i 
Deane,  asserted  that  it  had  three  limes  the  value 
of  wood  ashes.  Fifteen  bushels  are  recommendci! 
for  an  acre,  used  as  a  top  dressing.  It  is  .nu  ex- 
cellent manure  for  cold  lands  ;  and  fiu-  all  crnji- 
on  dry  soil,  which  require  much  heat  to  hriiif.; 
them  to  maturity.  They  should  be  sowed  by 
hand,  as  they  can  thus  be  more  evenly  spread- 
It  may  be  done  in  winter  with  the  least  danger  n( 
hurting  plants  by  its  heat.  If  sown  in  siimuiN 
it  should  be  just  before  a  rain,  by  which  it  wonM 
be  deprived  of  its  burning  quality.     These   asae- 
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are  sakl  to  have  a  better  etVect  on   winter  than  on   placed  on  it.     In    two   weeks  it  will  undergo  the 


summer  grain  ;  and   not    to  be    good    for   beans, 
pea.s  &.C,  as  they  make  llie  vines  too  luxuriant. 

Sir  Htiniphrey  Uavy,  observed  that  'I'cat  ashes 
are  used  as  a  topdressing  for  cultivated  grasses, 
particularly  sainfoin  and  clover,'  and  we  find  that 
peat  ashes  are  very  commonly  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ian  for  manure. 


rromthe  York,  [Po.l  Eepublit 


NEW  VARIETY  OF  WHEAT. 
The  Hon.  R.  Rush,  has  sent  to  our  office  some 
parcels  of  remarkably  fine  wheat,  accompanied 
with  the  letter  which  will  be  found  below.  Any 
of  our  York  County  farmers  who  feel  disposed  to 
try  it,  will  be  supplied  by  calling  at  this  office,  as 
it  is  the  desire  of  BIr  Rush  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  them. 

York,  Ort.  19th,  1830. 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave   to  send  you  herewith 


acetous  fertnentaton,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Attention  should  bo  paid  it  every  week,  to  skim 
tlie  froth  from  the  brine,  lo  wash  the  board,  stone, 
and  sides  of  the  tub.  When  Sauerkraut  is  taken 
out  oftho  tub  to  cook,  it  should  always  be  washed 
with  fresh  water  and  cooked    without  the  addition 

of  any  other  vegetable.     A    piece  of  fat    pork 

beef — or  a  fat  goose,  enclosed  with  the  Sauerkraut 
in  a  close  tin  vessel,  and  stewed  three  hours,  forms 
an  e.vccllent  dish,  and  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  can 
be  had  at  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and   under  cir 
cumstances  that  vegetables  cannot  be  procured. 


From  the  Newburyport  Herald. 

CIDER. 

As  the  time  for  laying  in  cider  has  come,  I  would 

observe,  that  mustard  seed  put  into  new  cider  will 

keep  it  much  better  than  any  other  thing  I  have 

tried.     I  put  a  half  pir.t  common  mustard  seed  into 

a  few  samples   of  wheat,  originally"  from    Syria,  I  ^  |^''"'''='  ofnew  cider  ;  and  let  it  remain  on  the  lees 


afterwards  raised  in  England,  and  new,  as  far  as  I    ^^'thout  drawing  off,  till  it  was  all  used,  and  it  kept 
am  informed,  in  our  country.     Its  quality  is  said  |  P'^'"'''^'=''y  ^^"^^^   !'!'   the  last— not   the  new  sickly 


to  be  very  fine,  and  its  productiveness  very  great. 
I  place  the  samples,  regretting  that  they  are  not 
larger,  in  your  hands,  to  be  given  away  to  such  of 
our  farmers  of  York  County  as  you  think  may 
feel  a  disposition  to  make  trial  of  them  upon  their 
farms.  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  the  name  of 
the  '  Bexley  Wheat,'  having  received  the  first 
samples  of  it  from  Lord  Bexley  in  England,  who 
obtained  it  from  Syria,  as  I  understood.  When 
at  Washington,  I  gave  a  small  quantity  to  my 
friend  Col.  Maynadier,  of  Anna|)olis,  Maryland, 
t4iuder  whose  cultivation  in  that  neighborhood,  it 
llias,  on  a  single  trial,  succeeded  wonderfully. 
In  tlie  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  among  us, 
I  remain  very  respectfully 

Yours,  &c. 

RICHARD  RUSH. 
T.  C.  II.\MBLT,  Esq. 

Editor  of  the  York  Republican. 
From  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

SAUERKRAUT,  OR  SALTED  CABBAGE. 

It  is  only  10  or  ISyears  since    this   article  was 
Introduced  on  board  British  ships  of  war,as  an  article 
Tpossessed  of  valuable  anti-scorbutic    properties. — 
;  Experience  proving  it  to  be  valuable  for  the  above 
mentioned  qualities,  it  is  still  retained  in  their  sup- 
plies.    It  has  longbeen  in  use  on  board  of  German 
ind  Dutch    national  vessels,  as  well    as    merchant 
ships,  the  crews  of  which,  even  during  the  longest 
.oyages,  remain  perfectly  free  from  scorbutic  coni- 
ilaints.     From  time  immemorial,  it  has    formed  a 
avorite  standing  dish  to  the  robust  iidiabitants   of 
he  north  of  Europe  during  their  long  and  rigon;us 
viiitcrs.     It   is    recommended  by   cheapness,  sa- 
f-r,     salubrity    and     simplicity    of     preparaton. 
ilibage  should  be  taken  that  has  sustained  two  or 
Ijiie  white  fro.sts  previous  to  being  gathered;  soiind, 
'Jiipact  heads  should    be  chosen,  the    green    and 
ilect  leaves  should  be  carefully  removed,  each 
I  divided,  and  the  stalk  cut    out  ;  then    sliced 
with  an  instnmient  made  for  the   purpose;  a 
uitable  tul),  barrel  shaped,   should    be    prepared. 
Ifter  cutting,  it  should  be  salted  with  the  protior- 
ionofai)int  of  fine  salt   to  the  bushel  of  cabbage, 
irell  intermingled,  which    may  then   be  gradually 
acked  in   the  tub,  pressing  it  continually  with  an 
ppropriate  wooden  rammer.     It   should  then  be 
overed    with  a  circular  board,  two  inches  less  in 


sweet,  but  more  like  mellow  old  wine  :  the  cider 
tasted  a  little  of  the  mustard,  but  some  gentlemen 
who  drank  of  it  thought  it  was  iinproved  by  it. 
As  the  last  year  was  the  first  time  I  put  in  the  seed, 
I  cannot  say  that  it  will  always  have  the  saine  ef- 
fect; but  so  simple  a  thing  is  worth  trying  for  my 
cider  was  decidedly  the  best  I  ever  had.  S. 

We  can  add  our  own  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  the  above.  We  took  two  barrels  last  season  from 
the  same  pressing,  and  put  half  a  pint  of  mustard 
seed  in  one  of  them  as  soon  as  fermentation  com- 
menced, and  bunged  it  up  tight.  The  other  barrel 
was  carefidly  treated  in  the  common  mode,  letting 
the  fermentation  go  on  as  long  as  anything  was 
discharged  from  the  bimg  hole,  and  than  stopping 
it  tight.  That  in  which  the  mustard  seed  was 
put,  was  decidedly  the  brightest,  clearest,  and 
finest  flavored  cider  we  ever  saw,  and  was  so  ad- 
judged to  be  by  all  our  friends  who  tasted  it,  and 
continued  so  to  the  last, — some  of  it  remaining 
late  in  the  spring,  while  the  other  barrel  became 
hard  and  unpalatable,  being  very  ordinary  in  its 
quality,  and  remains  imdrunk  in  our  cellar  to  this 
day.— Ed.  Wor.  Spy. 


The  following  pilhy  article  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  expresses,  ])robably,  the 
fe'.'lings  of  a  majority  of  the  conununity  upon  the 
Militia  System  :  Mil.  Jlegis. 

Down  witu  the  Tyrant  !  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  rid  of  the  odious,  useless,  and  oppressive 
militia  system  with  which  we  are  burdened. 
Now  is  the  time  !  The  inercbants  are  against  it 
— the  woi-king  men  are  against  it — the  whole 
community  are  against  it.  What  more  is  wanting  ? 
Simply  lo  have  this  imited  feeling  express  itself 
in  some  visible,  tangible  shape  ;  so  that  it  may 
tell  upon  the  decisions  of  the  next  Legislature. 

Down,  we  say,  with  the  tyrant !  It  interferes 
with  the  pursuits  of  industry — corrupts  the  pub- 
lie  morals — operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  community 
of  five  milUon  dollars  per  annum — is  worse  than 
useless  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  subordination 
— a  burlesque  upon  patriotic  feeling — and  a  libel 
upon  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation.  Fellow 
citizens  !  when  danger  approaches,  every  man  of 
us  will  enter  the  ranks  like  good  soldiers  ;  we  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  be  drilled  from  day  to  day, 
and  week  to  week,  if  need  be  ;  we  will  inarch 
to  the  combat  with  gallant  hearts  and  deter- 
mined spirits  ;  and  the  country  shall  say  that 
we  have  done  our  duty.  It  is  not  that  we  shrink 
from  any  necessary  burden,  in  short,  which  as 
good  citizens  it  becomes  us  to  bear  ;  but  we  have 
some  pride  left,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try ;  and  therefore  we  say,  down  with  this  hateful, 
useless,  ridiculous,  militia  system. 


Mrs  Eliza  Clasby,  who  keeps  a  boarding  house 
in  New  York,  has  recovered  $800  of  one  William 
Brown  in  an  action  for  slander.  The  less  men 
have  to  say  and  do  with  female  characters  of  any 
kind,  the  better. 


Canal  Survey — It  will  be  recollected  (hat  a  survey 
for  a  Canal  between  Weymouth  and  Taunton  Rivers, 
with  a  view  to  connect  the  waters  ol  Boston  and  Narra- 
gansett  Bays,  was  begun  and  partially  coinpleti'd  two  or 
three  years  ao;o,  by  order  of  the  General  Government. 
The  U.  States' Engineers  were  joined  and  altcmled  in  the 
survey  by  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts.  This  survey  not  having  been 
fully  completed,  no  report  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
Eng-  -  — 


neer  Department  at  Washington.       During  the  pre 
Maine  State  House. — The   pillars  of  the  colon- | '*''"•  ^<=''*°"'''"o"^<'i'™"'e ''*■'' '^'^'^i  surveyed  by  Col.  An- 

nadeofthisnewedifieeat  Augusta,  eight  in  num-  ''^'''°V''i'' "T?,'i!''  ""'  '''"■">'=|- ™"^ey  ""'ee  years 
,  ,  ,  ,       e  ■       ,         ,  .      ,   '"g"-     We  learn  that  the  new  route  IS  to  the  westward  of 

ber,  elegantly  wrought  of  granite,  have  been  raised.  I  the  former  one,  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
They  are  21  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  base  I  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  canal. 


and  capitals,  lOJ  feet  in  circumference  at  the  hot 
tom  and  9  at  the  top,  and  weigh  10  tons  each. 
The  outside  of  the  building  will  be  finished  before 
winter. 


We  observe  in  the  Halifax  Recorder  of  October 
23,  a  person  advertises,  as  just  received  from  Liv- 
erpool, '  100  pieces  of  Sattinets,  assorted  colors, 
which  will  be  found  efjual  to  the  American.^  This 
is  a  novel  style  of  puffing  off  English  manufactur- 
ed goods,  but  one,  we  dare  say,  that  the  venders 
find  expedient,  if  not  necessary. 


The  revival  of  busine.'s  in  Boston  is  universal  ; 
every  trade — every  brancli  of  business  feels  it. 
The  city  wears  a  cheej-ful  aspect,  the  stores  are 
let  at  advanced  rents,  and  everything  shows  life 
and  activity. 


The  summit  level  is  at  Howard's  Meadow  in  Randolph ; 
the  route  meets  the  Taunton  River  at  Williams'  Landing 
in  this  (own,  and  thence  is  down  the  river  on  the  west 
side  to  Dighton,  till  a  depth  of  ten  feet  of  water  shall  be 
found  in  the  river  at  low  tide.  The  Engineers  have  al- 
ready reached  near  that  point,  which  is  said  to  be  not  far 
from  the  '  Four  Corners,'  in  Dighton.  The  new  survey 
is  for  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  sufficient 
for  coasting  vessels,  with  a  tow  path  also  for  horse  boats  ; 
the  locks  to  be  100  feet  in  length.  We  learn  that  the 
Engineers  have  become  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  canal  of  this  description,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  country,  the  adjacent  ponds,  &c.  No 
doubt  is  entertained,  %ve  understand,  as  (o  the  sufficiency 
of  the  supply  of  water.  A  favorable  report  from  the  En- 
gineers luay  therefore  be  anticipated;  but  whether  any 
thin<j  will  be  done  towards  the  construction  of  the  canal 
during  the  administration  of  our  veto  President,  is  anoth- 
er and  different  matter. — Taunton  Reporter. 


Large  quantities  of  copperas  have   been  manU' 


Kameter  than  the  tub,  and  a  weight  of  20  or  30 lbs.  'season. 


-  ,  ,T   ■  ■       ,  ■       ,  ■      c^  ,  \  equal  10,  and  is  much  ciieaper  than  sperm  oil. 

tactured   at  Hubbardston,  ni  this    fcstate,  the  past  covery  is  not  a  new  one. 


The  Wheeling  Compiler,  on  the  authority  of  recent 
experience  by  some  of  the  shopkeepers  ofthat  place,  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  hog's  lard,  in  lamps,  as  a  substitute 
for  sperm  oil.    The  light  afforded  by  it  is  said  to  he  lully 
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Nov.  19,  l8aO. 


From  Prince's  *  Pomological  Mauual.' 

AMBRETTE.      Quin.      Roz.      Tourn.      Duh. 
Mil.      For. 

Amhret,  Ambrette,  IVinter  Amhrtt.     Evel. 

Trompe-vakt,  of  some    countries    according  to 
Quintinye. 

Cheat-sei-vant,  synonyme  according  to  Evelyn. 

Ambrette  deliver, 

Ambrette  avec  Spines, 

Ambrefte  d'hivtr  avec  epines,   \    of  various  col 

Ambrette  ^risc,  L  lections 

Thorny  Ambrette, 

The  first  notice  I  have  found  of  this  fine  pear  is 
in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  De  la  Quintinye, 
published  about  the  year  1690.  He  enumerates 
three  varieties  of  the  Ambrette,  viz. 

The  Ambrette,  ripe  in  J^ovember,  December,  and 
January,  a  very  good  pear. 

The  Ambrette  of  Bourgeuil,  or  Graville,  n;je  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  an  indifferent  pear. 

Tlie  thornless  Ambrette,  ripe  in  November,  an 
indifferent  pear. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  that  is  tlie  subject  of  the 
present  article,  and  strange  as  it  may  apjienr,  the 
other  two  are  not  described  by  either  Duhamel, 
Rozier,  Miller,  or  Forsyth,  or  noticed  in  the  Jardin 
Fruitier,  or  Bon  Jardinier.  This  fine  fruit  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  title  from  its  musky  odor, 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of  the  Sweet 
Sultan  flower,  called  in  France  Ambrette. 

In  the  description  given  by  De  la  Quintinye, 
after  first  remarking  that  the  Ambret  or  Ambrette 
and  the  L'Echasserie  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  he  proceeds  to  comment  on 
the  difffirences  that  exist  between  them.  The 
Ambrette,  he  states,  is  in  point  of  shape  a  little 
flatter,  and  its  eye  sunk  in  a  cavity,  whereas  the 
L'Echasserie  has  its  eye  or  crown  quite  jetting 
out :  their  size  is  similar,  and  they  resemble  each 
otlier  likewise  in  color,  though  the  former  is  com- 
monly of  a  deeper  and  ruddier  hue,  and  the  latter 
lighter  and  yellower,  more  especially  when  it  be- 
comes fully  ripe.  They  are  also  nearly  alike  in 
their  stems,  and  ripen  at  the  same  [leriod.  They 
greatly  assimilate  in  the  delicious  qualities  of  the 
fruit  when  at  maturity,  in  which  respect  however, 
the  L'Echasserie  partially  surpasses  the  other. 
The  flesh  of  the  Ambrette  is  sometimes  rather 
more  of  a  greenish  hue,  its  seeds  blacker  and  in 
large  cells,  and  its  skin  is  usually  a  little  more 
rough  to  the  touch. 

The  L'Echasserie  is  occasionally  knobbed  or 
warty,  but  it  is  the  wood  which  presents  the  most 
striking  distinction,  tliat  of  the  Ambrette  beiug  ox- 
tremely  thorny  and  prickly,  jirecisely  like  the  wild 
trees  seen  in  the  hedges,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other;  for  although  it  shoots  out  some  ixDJnts, 
they  are  not  however  sufficiently  sharp  to  prick 
the  fingers  as  those  of  the  Ambrette  will  do.  M. 
De  la  Quintinye  further  remarks,  that  the  L'- 
Echasserie had  not  made  its  appearance  above 
twenty  years,  but  that  the  Ambrette  was  already 
of  ancient  standing. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  description  of  it 
^  detailed  by  Duhamel,  and  Rozier. 

The  shoots  of  the  Ambrette  tree  are  short, 
straight,  and  perfectly  round,  of  a  light  grayish 
green  hue  where  shaded,  and  a  grideUn  color 
next  the  sun  ;  the  buds  are  large,  rounded,  very 
acute,  turned  off  from  the  branch,  the  base  that 
supports  them  projecting  but  slightly  ;  the  leaves 
are  of  medium  size,  not  indented,  but  furrowed  or 
wrinkled ;  the  flower  consists  of  oval  petals,  hol- 


lowed in  the  manner  of  a  spoon,  and  the  summits 
of  the  stamens  are  light  purple  mingled  with  white  ; 
the  fruit  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  tvventyfive 
lines  in  height  ;  its  form  is  rounded,  and  inclining 
to  oval,  diminishing  a  little  towards  the  stem, 
which  is  large,  nine  lines  in  length,  and  inserted 
in  a  very  small  cavity,  whose  circumference  is 
swollen  by  some  small  protuberences ;  the  head  is 
very  round,  and  the  eye  is  placed  in  a  slight  de- 
pression surrounded  by  some  small  projections  : 
the  skin  is  whitish,  and  sometimes  grayish,  accord- 
ing to  the  soils  ;  the  flesh  is  greenish  white,  melt- 
ing, and  of  a  sweet,  rich,  and  very  pleasant  flavor  ; 
the  seeds  are  black  and  contained  in  broad  cells, 
and  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  November,  but 
keeps  well  till  in  February  ;  the  branches  are 
thorny,  and  the  tree  may  be  propagated  on  the 
pear,  but  better  on  the  quince.  It  delights  in  a 
dry  warm  soil,  with  a  good  exposition,  and  suc- 
ceeds better  as  a  standard  than  as  a  dwarf;  in 
wet  and  cold  soils  the  fruit  is  far  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  more  favorable  situations. 

ECHASSERY.     Pr.  cat.     Mil.     N.  Duh. 

L'echasserie.     Coxe.     Pr.   cat.  25  ed. 

Ambrette.     Coxe.     Fes.  New  Amer.  Card. 

Bezy  de  Chassery.     Duh.  syn.     Mil.  syn. 

Eschassery.     For. 

Leschasserie,  )       r\   ■         ir'     i     n/r-i 

„   ,   ,  „ ,  >      Qum.     Evel.    Md. 

I^erte  tongue  a  hyver,      ) 

Besiden/,  Sandry.     Quin.     Evel. 

Echassete,  ri  Bezi  de  Chasseri.     Roz. 

Winter  green  long.     Evel. 

Winter  long  green.     Mil.  syn 

Wilding  o/Echassery. 

Yat  or  Yut  pear. 

Besidery  Landry,  )       jj.,_ 

Landry  wilding,  ) 

Tilton,  of  New  Jersey. 
The  shoots  of  this  tree  are  very  slender,  bending 
at  every  joint,  very  much  speckled  (tiquee),  gray  on 
one  side,  and  of  a  greenish  gray  on  the  other  ; 
the  buds  moderately  large,  longisli,  pointed,  turn- 
ed off  from  the  branch,  and  have  a  small  and 
very  slightly  projecting  base  ;  the  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  somewhat  wrinkled  or  furrowed,  indented 
very  partially,  but  coarsely  ;  the  flower  is  formed 
of  oblong  petals,  each  somewhat  hollowed  or 
spoon-shaped,  and  terminating  in  a  plicate  or 
plaited  point ;  the  fruit  is  round,  approaching  to 
oval,  and  diminishes  in  size  towards  the  stalk,  con- 
siderably  resembling  the  Ambrette ;  it  is  generally 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  twentynine  lines  in 
height,  but  sometimes  it  measures  no  more  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other;  the  stem  is  large, 
eight  to  fifteen  lines  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cav- 
ity, which  is  commonly  surrounded  with  some 
small  protuberances  ;  the  part  next  the  head  is 
perfectly  round,  and  the  eye  is  there  placed  even 
with  the  fruit;  the  skin  is  a  whitish  green,  but 
becomes  of  a  yellowish  hue  at  maturity  ;  the  flesh 
is  melting,  of  a  sweet,  musky,  and  very  agreeable 
flavor  ;  the  seeds  are  brown,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  November,  and  January  ;  the  tree  may  be  in- 
grafted upon  either  the  pear  or  the  quince  ;  it  is 
productive  and  soon  begins  to  bear  fruit. 

I  have  examined  the  subject  very  minutely, 
and  have  ascertained  decidedly  that  this  is  the 
Ambrette  pear  of  Coie's  work,  a  fririt  of  great 
excellence  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
The  only  difference  he  speaks  of  is  in  regard  to 
the  indenture  of  the  leaf,  and  on  this  point  I  find 
he  fell  into  an  error  in  his   description,  for  all  the  ' 


trees  that  I  have  seen'or  heard  of,  that  have  been 
I  obtained  from  New  Jersey,  as  the  Ambrette  or  Til- 
ton  pear,  have  indented  leaves,  and  this  fact,  with 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  devoid  of  sharp 
thorns  settles  the  question  of  identity  satisfactorily^ 

Curious  discovery — cause  and  remedy  for  carious 
teeth. — M.  La  Beaume,  the  medical  electrician, 
has  made  a  curious  discovery,  that  the  accumula- 
tion on  the  teeth  termed  '  tartar,'  is  occasioned  bj 
aiiimalcula,  which  are  visible  on  microscopic  exam- 
ination. According  to  this  gentleman,  they  grad- 
ually burrow  between  the  teeth  and  gums,  pene- 
trate the  enamel,  andenterthe  interior  of  the  teeth, 
thereby  ])roducing  the  de.^truction  termed  '  caries,^ 
and  also  tooth  ache.  Blr  La  Beaume,  after  numer- 
ous experiments,  ascertained  that  the  true  malic 
acid  (the  purified  acid  of  the  crab  a]iple)  not  only 
destroyed  them,  but  dissolved  the  nuicus  collection 
which  protected  them.  He  therefore,  recommends 
the  teeth  to  be  brushed  every  morniug,  and  also  the 
tongue,  which,  when  loaded  with  fuul  slime,  is 
covered  with  animalcula,  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  malic  acid  and  rose  water,  and  afterwards  with 
the  prepared  areca-nut  charcoal.  This  mode  of 
managing  teeth  is  extremly  beneficial,  as  it  not 
only  removes,  and  when  used  only  once  a  week, 
prevents  its  reaccumulation,but  cleanses  the  tongue 
and  produces  a  relish  for  food.  Its  good  eflTects 
on  the  tongue  and  palate,  proceed  in  fact,  from  sym- 
pathy, or  from  a  continuous  influence  transmitted 
to  the  stomach.  The  irritation  produced  by  the  an- 
imalcula, and  offensive  effluvia  from  them  or  their 
surrounding  slime,  probably  of  a  foecal  nature,  are 
extended  to  the  saliva  glands ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  their  secretion  is  unhealthy,  and 
no  doubt,  a  very  common  cause  of  indigestion. — 
Hyppocrate.«,  who,  in  all  cases,  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  was  of  a  simi- 
lar opinion,  that  a  perfect  or  good  digestion  dei)ends 
as  much  on  the  healthy  state  of  the  teeth,  as  on 
the  sound  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 


Itching  Feet. — Among  the  minor  evils  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject  there  are  few  more  tor- 
menting than  that  of  violent  itching  of  the  feet, 
during  severe  frosty  weather,  caused  by  incipient 
chilblains.  The  following  s])ecific  is  so  simple 
and  cheap,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  ignorant  of 
it;  it  is  merely  one  part  muriatic  acid,  mingled 
with  seven  parts  water,  with  which  the  feet  must 
be  well  rubbed  for  a  night  or  two  before  going  »o 
bed,  and  perfect  relief  will  be  experienced.  The 
application  nuist  of  course  be  made  before  the 
skin  breaks,  and  it  will  be  found  not  only  to  allay 
the  itching,  but  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  of 
the  chilblains. — The  feet  may  be  a  little  tender  fo» 
a  short  time,  hut  this  slight  inconvenience  will  soon 
disappear. — jVew  Bedford  Courier. 


JVeto  Steam  Carriage. — Extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  ShelBeld  Iris,  signed  '  An  Engineer.'  'Being 
last  week  at  Lynn,  I  was  induced  from  reports  I 
had  heard  ofa  steam  carriage,  to  visit  the  manu- 
factory of  Carlton  and  Galbee  where  I  saw 
this  beautiful  piece  of  machinery  perfinm  its  evoiu- 
tions.  In  viewing  this  modern  wonder  of  mechan- 
ics, the  beholder  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire, 
whether  the  beauty,  yet  the  simfilicily  of  its  con- 
struction, the  ease  with  which  it  is  guided,  or  tli' 
velocity  of  its  movements.  After  going  sever.".! 
times  round  the  yard  it  took  up  a  number  of  gent! 
men,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  t]i' 
number.  It  proceeded  towards  Brandon  at  the  velo 
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•itv  of  twelve  miles  per  hour.  The  fireiiian  the" 
opencil  the  valve  for  the  heiitcil  air,  which  iiicrcas- 
«l  the  speed  to  thirty  miles  ^  hour.  The  trees, 
gates,  aiul  houses,  appeiireil  to  lie  retrograding  at 
a  most  iiieredihle  velocity ;  the  effects  of  which, 
Avas  grand  indeed  ;  and  after  passing  rivers,  hrooks 
and  gentlemen's  honseS,  it  arrived  at  Brandon  with- 
out any  accident,  iu  oue  hour  and  ten  luitmtes  from 
the  time  of  its  leaving  Lynn,  (a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles)  which  surpasses  any  thing  that  has  been 
performed  citlicr  on  rail  roads  or  turnpikes.  It 
seems,  therefore  that  more  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  carriage  than  its  running  on  rails.' 
— English  paper. 


Scratches  in  Horses. — This  disorder  or  difficulty 
is  too  well  known  to  all  who  own  these  noble  ani- 
mals, ordeal  in  them,  to  ueed  a  particular dcscnp- 
ion  of  it.  The  remedy  is  simple,  safe,  and  certain, 
n  all  cases  which  have  coino  to  my  knowledge, 
lowever  inveterate.  It  is  only  to  mi.v  wlute  lead 
ind  linseed  oil  iu  such  proportions  as  will  render 
he  application  convenient,  and  I  never  have  known 
nore  than  two  or  three  applications  necessary  to 
tfiect  a  common  cure. — Turf  Reg.    . 


From  the  Maryland  Gazette. 

THE  BITE  OF  THE  SNAKE. 

Sir — I  observed  in  your  paper  of  Thursday 
St,  a  notice,  extracted  from  tlie  Boston  Travel- 
er, giving  an  account  of  u  Mr  Dunlap,  one  of  the 
Bepers  of  the  New  England  Museum,  having 
Ben  bitten  by  a  Rattlesnake.  The  jji-obahility 
„  had  not  Mr  Dunlap  applied  the  '  cord'  with  the 
ironiptitude  which  he  did,  that  in  a  few  hours  after 
«e  accident,  he  would  have  been  numbered  with 
"le  dead.  Mr  Duidap,  however  would  have  saved 
imself  much  suffering,  and  have  immediately 
jaced  himself  beyond  all  danger,  had  he  with  the 
urne  promptness  have  sucked  the  wound  after 
i.stening  the  ligature  abont  his  finger.  The  ignor- 
it  may  start  at  this  suggestion,  but  every  iutelli- 
<nt  and  well  informed  reader  knows,  that  not 
te  slightest  inconvenience  could  have  resulted  to 
im  from  it.  The  late  Professor  Barton,  of  the 
Diversity  of  Pensylvania,  and  successor  of  the 
rer  to  be  lamented  '  Dr  Rush  iu  the  department 
■  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,'  iu  his 
pfetinie  tried  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  the 
pttlesnake  upon  himself,  by  taking  it  into  his 
Mouth,  fresh  from  the  fangs  of  the  reptile.  It 
pved  i)erfcctly  innocent,  and  was  attended  oidy 
til  a  slight  pungency,  which  readily  passed 
ay  on  rinsing  his  mouth,  (if  I  rightly  recollect,) 
j  ih  a  solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  to  be  re- 
tted, that  the  efficacy  of  pressure  upon  the 
de  of  the  wound  nearest  the  heart'  in  cases 
ere  poisons  have  been  infused  into  the  blood  by 
bites  of  snakes,  is  not  more  generally  known. 
le  bite  of  the  Asp,  which  is  ranked  among 
most  poisonous  of  reptiles,  it  is  said,  may  bo 
dered  harmless  by  the  timely  application  of 
ligatm-e  and  cupping  glass.  The  editor  of  a 
tinguisheil  scientific  work  iu  ray  possession 
s,  'dreadful  as  the  ]mison  of  the  Asp,  and  in- 
:d  of  most  vipers,  is,  it  may  be  rendered  en- 
ily  liarmless  by  immediately  applying  forcible 
ssure  on  the  side  of  the  wound  nearest  tlie 
irt.  In  this  way  the  cnppiug  glass,  ligature, 
produce  their  beneficial  effects. 


town,  has  ])roduced  three  full  grown  scpiashes ! 
weighing  tog-ether  one  hundred  and  Jijly  five  pounds. 
The  length  of  the  vine  and  branches  was  368  ft. 

BROOM  CORN. 
This  crop  has  become  a  very  important  one  in 
this  part  ofthc  Connecticut  valley.  More  acres 
were  planted  the  last  spring  than  in  any  previous 
season,  hut  not  far  from  one  fourth  of  the  brush, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  seed,  were  destroyed  by 
the  early  frosts.  In  consequence  of  the  diminished 
quantity,  increasing  demand,  and  other  circiun- 
stances,  the  price  of  broom-brush  has  advanced 
rapidly,  and  is  now  about  100  per  cent  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past.  It  is  an  object 
of  speculation,  and  large  quantities  have  been  sold 
and  re-sold  within  a  short  time.  The  price  a  few 
days  ago  was  from  8  to  9  cents  per  pound  ;  it  is 
now  10  cents,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  has  been 
sold  at  a  still  higher  rate.  A  man  recently  purchas- 
ed 7500  pounds  at  8  cents,  and  sold  it  immediate- 
ly at  10  cents.  We  have  heard  of  one  hard  case — 
a  fanner  who  planted  several  acres  last  spring, 
made  a  contract  at  the  time  of  planting,  by  which 
he  is  bound  to  deliver  all  his  brush  at  5  cents  per 
|)ouud,  which  is  only  half  the  present  price. 

Hamp.  Gazette. 

Flaxseed. — This  article  seems  to  be  higher  than 
usual — at  least  it  brings  more  salt.  Two  bushels 
of  American  salt  have  been  given  in  this  place  for 
one  bushel  of  flaxseed. — Ibid, 


The  cxhiliition  and  explanation  of  a  Cew  Geo- 
logical s))ecimeus  at  the  various  coimty  conven- 
tions of  teachers  have  induced  and  enableu  very 
many  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  to  introduce 
the  subject  into  their  schools,  by  which  means 
several  thousand  children  are  now  familiar  with 
the  common  rocks  and  minerals  which  come  un- 
der their  observation. 

The  experiments  already  made  upon  this  sub- 
ject, are  [iroof  that  if  Lyceums  generally  should 
make  Geology  a  specific  object  of  attention  for  a 
fi;w  months,  the  whole  country  would  bo  tho- 
roughly explored,  our  resources  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  extensively  developed,  and  new  sources 
of  industry  and  wealth  opened  to  individuals  and 
the  i)ublic. — Traveller. 


Squashes. — The   Baltimore  Gazette   states   that 

Squash  Seed,  deposited  the  prasent  season  in 

'^   garden   of  Mr   William  B.    Trufimt,  of  that 


STRAFFORD,  (N.  H.)  CATTLE  SHOW. 
The  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  articles  of 
Domestic  Industry  of  the  Strafford  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  Gilmanton,  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  October — We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  premiums  &e.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year. 

Nehemiah  Eastman  of  Farmington,  President. 
Will.  Hale,  jr.  of  Barringlon,  \st.  vice  do, 
Jeremiah  Wilson,  Gilmanton,  2rf,  do  do, 
Francis  Cogswell,  Ossipee,  C.  Secretary, 
Daniel  Pickering,  Wolfborough,  Treasurer, 
John  Ham,  Gilmanton,  R.  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Augustus  Rollins,  Somerswortli. 
Ezekiel  Hayes,  Milton. 
Daniel  Tucker,  Meredith^ 
Richard  Furber,  Centre  Harbor. 
Paul  Wentworth,  Sandwich. 
Francis  P.  Smith,  Ossipee. 
Ehsha  Rollins,  Wakefield. 

Geology. — Governor  Crafts,  iu  his  late  message 
to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  recommended  the 
subject  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  to  public 
attention  as  a  source  of  industry  and  wealth. 
Some  of  the  papers  in  that  state  have  warmly  ap- 
proved of  this  suggestion  of  their  Governor,  and 
proposed  that  a  Lyceum  in  each  town  collect  its 
own  specimens  and  furnish  a  deposit  for  each 
county  Lyceum,  by  which  means  all  the  specimens 
could  be  named  and  described  at  the  semi-annual 
meetings. 

A  late  convention  of  the  friends  of  education 
and  general  improvement  in  Utica,  recommended 
that  the  second  number  of  the  Scientific  Tracts, 
which  treats  upon  Geology,  be  read  in  each  town 
in  the  state,  at  meetings  for  appointing  delegates 
to  attend  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Convention 
in  Januarj. 


BoRNS. — Equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  sweet 
oil  mixed  and  incorporated,  will  form  a  kind  of 
soap,  which  makes  an  excellent  ajiplication  for 
burns.  It  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  taking 
out  the  inflammation,  as  wall  as  for  healing  the 
wounds  caused  either  by  burns  or  scalds. 


From  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Going  into  a  bookstore  llie  other  day,  I  accidentally 
look  up  a  new  publication  called  'The  Frugal  Housewife.' 
Turning  over  the  leaves,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the 
following  story,  which  1  thought  was  vjorlh  five 'shil- 
Mngs,  the  price  of  the  book  ;  accordingly  I  bought  it,  and 
now  send  the  extract  for  publication. 

'  Philosophy  is  rarely  found.  The  most  perfect  sam- 
ple I  ever  met,  was  an  old  woman,  who  was  apparently 
the  poorest  and  most  forlorn  of  the  human  species  ;  so 
true  is  the  maxim  which  all  profess  to  believe,  and  none 
act  upon  invariably,  viz.  that  happiness  does  not  depend 
on  outward  circumstances.  The  wise  woman,  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  walks  to  Boston,  from  a  distanee  of  twen- 
ty miles,  to  sell  a  bag  of  brown  thread  and  stockings,  and 
then  palientiv  walks  back  again  with  her  little  gains. — 
Her  dress,  though  tidy,  is  a  grotesque  collection  of 'shreds 
and  patches,'  coarse  in  the  extreme. 

'Why  don't  you  come  down  in  a  wagon  i'  said  I,  when 
I  observed  she  was  evidently  wearied  with  her  long 
journey. 

'We  han't  got  any  horse,'  replied  she  ;  '  the  neighbors 
are  very  kind  to  me,  but  they  can't  spare  their'n;  and 
it  would  cost  as  much  to  hire  one  as  all  my  thread  would 
come  to.' 

'  You  have  a  husband,  don't  he  do  any  thing  for  you  ?' 

'  He  is  a  good  man,  he  does  all  he  can,  but  he's  a  crip- 
ple and  an  invalid.  He  reels  my  yarn  and  specks  the 
children's  shoes.  He's  a  kind  husband  as  a  woman  need 
to  have.' 

'  But  his  being  a  cripple  is  a  heavy  misfortune  to  you,' 
said  I. 

'  Why  ma'am  I  don't  look  at  it  in  that  light,'  replied 
the  thread  woman  ;  '  I  consider  that  I've  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  he's  never  took  to  any  bad  habits.' 

'  How  many  children  have  you  .■" 

'  Six  sons  and  five  darter.s.  ma'am.' 

'  Six  sons  and  five  daughters !  What  a  family  for  a 
poor  woman  to  support !' 

'  It's  a  family  surely  ma'am,  but  there  an't  one  of  'em 
I'd  be  willing  to  lose.  They  are  as  good  children  as  need 
be — all  willing  to  work,  and  all  clever  to  me.  Even  the 
littlest  boy,  when  he  gets  a  cent  now  and  then  for  doing 
a  chore,  will  be  sure  to  bring  it  to  me,  ma'am.' 

'  Do  your  daughters  spin  your  thread  ?' 

'  No,  ma'am  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  they  go 
out  to  service.  I  don't  want  to  keep  them  always  delvin 
me  ;  they  are  always  willing  to  give  me  what  they 
can ;  but  it  is  right  and  fair  they  should  do  a  little 
for  themselves,  I  do  all  my  spinning  after  the  folks  are 
abed.' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  should  be  better  off,  if  you  had 
none  but  yourself  to  provide  for?' 

Why  no  ma'am  I  don't.  If  I  had'nt  been  married,  I 
should  always  have  been  to  work  as  hard  as  I  could,  and 
now  I  don't  do  more  than  that.  My  children  are  a  great 
comfort  to  me ;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they'll  do  as  much  for  me  as  I  have  done  for  them.' 

Here  was  true  philosophy !  I  learned  a  lessou  of  that 
poor  woman  which  I  shall  not  forget. 
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boston,  friday,  november  19,  1830. 

Fallen  Leaves  tor  Manure,  Hot  beds,  &c. 
In  ihe  Massachusetts  Agriciiltuial  Repository, 
vol.  iv.  paj;e  60,  will  be  found  « Extracts  from  the 
Bath  Society  papers,  with  remai-ks  by  John  Low- 
ell, Esq.  from  which  the  following  are  selected. 
'A  correspondent  of  the  Bath  Society  in  England 
warmly  recommends  a  species  of  manure  for  po- 
tatoes, which  I  think  peculiarly  applicable  to  our 
country,  because  easily  attainable.  It  is  the  em- 
ployment of  mould  and  fallen   leaves   taken  from 


from  their  appearance  when  taken  our,  (being  al- 
ways entire  and  perfect,)  it  is  probable  they  would 
continue  their  heat  through  a  second  year.' 
After  some  further  details  this  writer  observes, 
I  believe    oak  leaves  are  preferable  to  those  t)fiQ,.gp„  pgars 


any  other  sort ;  but  I  have  found  by  repeated 
trials,  that  the  leaves  of  beech,  Spanish  chestnut, 
and  hornbeam,  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
It  seems  that  all  leaves  of  a  hard  and  firm  texture 
are  very  proper  ;  but  soft  leaves  that  soon  decay, 
such  as  lime,  sycamore,  ash,  and  those  of  fruit 
trees  in  general,  are  very  unfit  for  this  mode  of 
practice.' 

The  superiority  of  oak  leaves  as  a  material  for 

hot  beds    according  to  this  writer,    consists  in  the 

tlie  woods.  This,  the  writer  observes,  he  has  found  |  following  particulars  : — 'They  always   heat  regu- 


MASSACHUSETTS   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
Saturday,  November  13, 1830. 

Pears. — From  Mr  Burr,  of  Hingham,  Holland 
were  not  of  so  fine  quality  and  ap- 


an  excellent  substitute  for  other  manure.  He 
found  the  potatoes  raised  in  this  way,  much  more 
mealy,  and  of  a  finer  flavor,  much  finer  than  when 
produced  by  the  application  of  ashes  and  dung  ; 
and  he  considered  it  of  great  importance  to  poor 
people,  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring 
nmch  dung.  This,  he  observes,  can  always  be 
procured  in  woody  countries,  and  iu  those  which 
are  not  so,  it  may  be  obtained  in  hedges  and 
ditches  and  in  old  ponds.  If  this  be  a  fact  and 
we  have  little  doubt  of  it,  since  it  is  known  that 
few  substances  are  more  favorable  to  vegetation 
than  rotten  leaves,  and  the  soil  formed  by  their 
decomposition,  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  may  not,  by  two  or  three  days' 
labor,  collect  enough  to  plant  all  his  potatoes,  and 
thus  save  his  manure  for  his  corn  and  grass  lands.' 
The  leaves  of  trees  are  very  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  gardening  and  for  fruit  trees.  Speech- 
ly,  an  eminent  English  gardener,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  mode  of  using  them  : 

'  After  being  raked  into  heaps,  they  should  im- 
mediately be  carried  to  some  place  near  the  hot 
house,  where  they  must  lie  to  couch.  I  generally 
fence  them  round  with  hurdles  or  anything  else  to 
keep  them  from  being  blown  about  the  garden,  in 
windy  weather.  In  this  place  we  tread  them 
well,  and  water  them,  in  case  they  happen  to 
have  been  brought  in  dry.  We  make  the  heap 
six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness,  covering  it  over 
with  old  mats,  or  anything  else,  to  prevent  the  up- 
]>er  leaves  from  being  blown  away.  In  a  few 
days  the  heap  will  come  to  a  strong  heat.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  that  I  used  these  leaves,  I  did 
not  continue  them  in  the  heaps  longer  than  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight :  but  in  this  I  discovered  a 
considerable  inconvenience,  as  they  settled  so 
much,  when  got  into  the  hot  house  as  soon  to  re- 
quire a  sup[ily.  Taught  by  experience,  I  now 
Set  them  remain  in  the  heap  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
in  which  time  they  are  properly  prepared  for  the 
hot  house.  In  getting  them  into  the  pine  pits,  if 
they  appear  dry,  we  water  them  again,  treading 
them  in  layers  exceedingly  well  till  the  pit  is 
quite  full.  We  then  cover  the  whole  with  tan  to 
the  thickness  of  two  inches,  and  tread  it  well  till 
the  surface  becomes  smooth  and  even.  On  this  we 
place  the  pine  pots  in  the  manner  they  are  to 
stand,  beginning  with  the  middle  row  first,  and 
filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  pots  with  tan. 
In  like  manner  we  ])roceed  to  the  next  row,  till 
the  whole  is  finished  ;  and  this  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  mani'.er  as  when  tan  only  is 
used. 

'Thus  prepared,  they  will  continue  a  constant 
and  regular  heat  for  twelve  months,  without  stir- 
ring or  tm-ning  ;  and  if  I  may    form  a  judgment 


arly  ;  for  during  the  whole  time  I  have  used  them, 
which  is  nearly  twentyfive  years,  I  never  once 
knew  their  heating  with  violence. 

'The  heat  of  oak  leaves   is    constant;  whereas 


tanners  bark  generally  turns    cold  in  a  very  short  i  nuality,  and  in  fine  eati 
time,  after  its  furious  heat  is  gone  off". 

There  is  a  saving  in  point  of  expense,  and  de- 
cayed leaves  make  good  manure  ;  whereas  rotten 
tan  is  experimentally    found    to   be  of  no   value.' 


pearance  as  those  exhibited  on  Saturday  last,  from 
Sariuiel  Lathrop,  Esq.  From  Mr  Webster,  of 
Haverhill,  Marsh  Pears,  so  called,  a  medium  good 
eating  pear.  A  description  of  this  pear,  if  a  foreign 
or  native  variety,  &zc,  wotdd  be  acceptable  to  the 
Committee.  From  Mr  William  Prait,  Jr,  large 
and  very  fair  Chaumontelle  Pears — not  in  eating. 
From  S.  Downer,  Ambrette  Pears — not  in  eating. 
These  pears  were  exhibited  to  show  the  variation 
in  form  of  this  variety — some  being  in  the  shape 
of  a  duck's  egg,  and  a  cluster  of  four,  resembling 
tliin  Jargonelle  pears.  Those  exhibited  grew  on 
dift'erent  trees,  hut  the  same  variation  may  be 
found  on  the  same  tree.  From  Mr  R.  Manning, 
Bon  Louis  Pears,  (Forsyth's  7th  edition)  of  good 


Green  Peas  in  J^ovember. — We  were  presented, 
on  Friday  last,  Nov.  12,  by  John  Henshaw,  Esq. 
of  Roxbury,  with  a  basket  of  Green  Peas,  being  the 
third  crop  raised  by  him  this  season,  in  the  open 
air,  from  our  Early  Washington  Peas.  The  new 
vines  are  still   green,  and  uninjured  by  the  frost. 


American  Manufactures. — The  brig  Danube, 
cleared  from  Boston  for  South  America  last  week, 
with  595  bales  of  American  cotton  cloth,  measur- 
ing 413,000  yards. 

Poultry. — Fowls  of  every  sort  may  be  profit- 
ably fed  on  boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  mixed.  Hens 
which  do  not  lay  in  winter  should  have  access  to 
pounded  bones,  oyster  shells,  or  some  other  matter 
which  contains  lime,  in  some  of  its  compounds, 
because  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary  to 
form  the  shells  of  eggs,  which  are  composed  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Indian  Corn. — It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Paris, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
crops  of  Cobbett's  corn  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  capital  last  season,  very  few  experiments 
of  the  kind  will  be  tried  the  next  year.  A  farmer, 
near  Rouen  is  said  to  have  lost  15,000  francs  by 
his  speculation  in  this  way. — Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Scieiice. 


London  Horticultural  Society. — There  were  ex- 
hibited ata  late  meetingof  this  Society  one  hundred 
sorts  of  apples  from  Mr  Hugh  Ronalds.  A  bundle 
of  asparagus  consisting  of  125  heads,  weighing 
tvventyeightpounds,  from  Mr  Wm  Robert  Grayson, 
of  Mortlake.  A  scarlet  Brazilian  pine  apple  from 
the  garden  of  the  Society.  Asparagus,  blanched 
In  tubes  from  the  garden  of  the  Society. 

Extraordinary  Cabbage. — Jabez  H.  llairimond, 
has  a  cabbage  in  his  possession,  and  ready  to  be 
shown,  that  has  24  good  hard  heads,  that  grew  to 
one  stump,  and  sprung  from  one  seed.  He  thinks 
that  this  b^ats  the  Cow  Cabbage. —  fViiidsor  Chr. 


ipples. — From  Mr  Burr,  of  Hingham,  a  Seed- 
ling Sweeting,  said  to  be  a  great  bearer,  and  keeps 
well,  flesh  tender  and  crispy,  flavor  very  pleasant. 
From  Mr  Manning,  Menagere  Apple,  (of  A.  Par- 
mentier's  Catalogue,)  also  see  Prince's  Treatise. 
Fall  Pippin,  from  Mr  Floy's  Nursery.  Winesap 
Apples  (Cox,  No.  89.)  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
or  Eppes'  Sweet.  This  fruit  was  of  remarkable 
fine  appearance,  not  a  blemish  could  be  discover- 
ed on  the  dozen  exhibited.  They  were  of  mediiiii 
ize,  bright  yellow  color,  good  flavor,  and  worth) 
of  cultivation  for  our  market — will  keep  from  De- 
cember to  April.  From  Mr  John  Perry,  of  Sher 
bm-ne,  Native  Sweet  Russets  ;  a  good  ajjple,  anc 
said  to  keep  well. 

Grapes. — From  Mr  .Tohn  B.  Russell,  fruit  of  th( 
Isabella, received  from  Mr  Rufus  Kittredgc  (Ports 
mouth,)  with  the  annexed  letter.  The  fruit  ex 
hibited  was  of  the  true  kind,  but  not  suflicientli 
ripe  to  have  attained  flavor. 

Portsmouth,  Nov.  12,  183(1. 

Mr  J.  B.  RnssELL, 

Sir — Six  years  ago  I  received  some  Isabella 
grape  vines  from  Prince's  Nursery,  from  which  1 
have  distributed  cuttings  to  many  of  my  friends  it 
this  town.  It  not  having  fully  answered  our  ex 
pectations,  we  have  had  some  doubts  of  its  bein{ 
the  true  Isabella.  Our  doubts  have  been  strength 
ened  by  comparing  it  with  the  figure  in  Prince': 
New  Treatise  on  the  Vine.  They  are  mucl 
smaller,  and  not  so  oval.  I  have  sent  you  a  bunch 
and  wish  yon  to  inform  ine  by  the  bearer,  if  thej 
are  the  Isabella.  If  not,  what  kind  are  they  ? 
Respectfully  yours, 

RUFUS  KITTREDGE. 

JVuts. — FroiTi  S.  Downer,  a  scion  of  the  Shai' 
bark  Nut.  This  scion  was  set  in  the  spring  o 
1826 — it  measured  eight  feet  in  length,  and  on 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  foot. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

SAMUEL  DOWNER. 

NOTICE. 

A  box  of  Dahlias,  received  from  M.  Faldormai, 
fof  the   Itiipcrial  Botanic  Gardens  of  St  Peters i; 
h,)  w  ill  be  distributed  at  the  Hall  on  Saturda3||| 


The  jiapers  in  all  our  great  commercial  and  i  ''-"'^  , 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  give  us  the  cheer- I  next.  Also  a  bundlo  of  cuttings  (received  fron 
ing  intcUigeoce  of  a  revival  of  business.  It  is  like  !  Mr  Amos  Perry,  of  Sherburne,)  of  the  Nair 
an  electric  shock,  it  reaches  the  whole  body  [  tfaP".  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Hall,  this  seas^ 
politic.  "'■s  at  the  Hall  for  distribution 
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AVic  Eni^tand  Fanner's  .ilrianac,  for  1831. 
Just  published,  and  lor  sale  b)  J-  B.  RuasKLL,  at  his 
Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  tlie  New 
England  Farmer's  Alna.vac,  for  1831.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fbssenden,  Kllitor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer.  The  .Vstronomieil  Calculations,  by  the  Editor 
of  tlie  .\sti-oiiouiical  part  of  the  American  Almanac. 

Tliis  .\lmaiiac  con-tiins  the  usual  misccllaueous  and 
agricultural  arlicle^a  list  of  the  civil  otficers  of  the 
ifnited  Slates,  wis'i  the  Governors,  Lieut.  Governors,  and 
Judges  of  the  I'nilcd  States,  aud  the  Governors  of  the 
British  Colonies — a  chronicle  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  beHreen  August,  1S29,  and  Sept.  ISSfl — a  com- 
plete Calendar  for  each  State  in  New  England,  including 
the  Prob;iie  Courts  for  New  England — the  Sun's  declina- 
tion, &c.  The  tides  are  particularly  calculated.  Among 
Jie  agricultural  articles,  are  a  description  of  Mr  Phinney's 
Improved  Roller,  with  a  drawing  ;  and  a  drawing  and 
ie.scription  of  an  Improved  Harrow,  used  on  Capt.  Daniel 
Chandler's  farm,  in  Lexington. 
Price  $6.00  per  groce — (52^  cts  per  dozen.       Oct.  1. 

Rees'  Cyclopedia, 
American  edition,  revised,  corrected,  enlarged  and 
dapted  to  the  United  States,  in  47  volumes,  quarto,  in- 
ludins  a  lar.sc  alias,  and  5  volumes  of  plates.  This  val- 
able  work,  the  labor  of  20  years,  is  illustrated  by  eleven 
iindred  and  fifty  engravings,  by  the  most  distinguished 
rlists.  (Thei  e  are  4:i  plates  upon  agriculture  alone,  con- 
iining  394  figures;  upon  Natural  History,  including 
.otany,  the  number  of  plates  exceeds  260.)  The  original 
ostof  this  work  in  boar.ls  was  ,f470,  and  will  now  be 
Hd  in  elegant  Russia  hall  binding  v(;i/  low,  if  applied  for 
an.  Apply  (post  p.iid)  at  the  office  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
Not.  10,"1830.  3t 


Sheep  for  Sale. 
'On  hand  and  for  sale  2000  fine  woolled   sheep  of  vari- 
,s  grades  from  half  to   full   blooded   Merinos.     Among 
Bm  are  about  500  Wethers  and   fat  Ewes.     1250  Stock 

<Tes,  (a  desirable  lot  for  persons  wishing  to  obtain  a 
ck,)  and  250  lambs.  The  above  will  he  sold  on  ac- 
inmodating  terms  and  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  on  ap- 
ication  to  the  subscriber  in  Cummington,  Hampshire 
»unty,  Mass.  CYRUS  FORD. 

ICummington,  A''ov.  4, 1830.  3t. 

Pear  Seedlings. 
For  sale  al  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
l.'irket  Street — 

0,000  Pear  Seedlings,  in  fine  order  for  Nurseries — 
|«ed  within  six  miles  of  Boston — at  from  5  to  ,f  10  per 
l«usand,  according  to  their  size,  &c.  They  will  be  suit- 
■  packed,  as  wanted,  for  transportation  to  any  distance. 


Durham  Short  Horns. 
t^oT  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
Bbratcd  animals   presented  by  Admir.^l  Sir  Isaac 
STIN,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
\griculture.     The   pedigcee  of  these   animals  can  be 
|en  as  far  back  as  Hubbach,   who  was  calved  in  1777, 
is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock, 
several  Heifers   bred   from  the   same,  of  various 
Bes,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths   blooded  animals. 
I  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 
Mem,  October,  1830. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
raders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
it  of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
ished,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  .Seed  Store,  connected 
the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  Street, 
on,  with  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
tly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
n  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
ly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
t  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
a«ement — warranted  to  be  of  tlie  growth  of  1830, 
of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 

var  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese. 
Drsale,4Bull  Calves,  sired  by  the  celebrated  imported 
oved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  which 
{  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  1 ,  dam 
y  Brown,  half  Ccelebs  .md  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  d;im 
,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
^bs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dam 
ity,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
jeautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 
wo  imported  Saxony  Bucks,2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
rs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
Jr, Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  July  9. 


Catawba   Grape    Vines. 

THE  GENUINE  SORT. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  62  North 
Market-street — 

!50  Vines  of  the  true  Catawba  Grape,  one  year  old, 
price  75  cts.  each.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  native,  table, 
or  wina  Grapes  cultivated ;  the  bunches  large,  with 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large  berries  of  a  pale 
red  or  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  with  a 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  a  blueish  purple  appearance. 
They  have  a  slight  musky  taste,  and  delicate  flavor. 
They  have  a  thin  skin,  very  little  pulp,  are  perfectly  har- 
dy, and  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  the  two  past  seasons.  The  pulp  diminishes  and 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  till  they 
attain  to  perfect  maturity.  The  vines  are  great  bearers  : 
one  vine  in  Mrs  Schell's  garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Mary- 
land, has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  season 
— and  eleven  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  John- 
son, Esq.  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  season 
thirty  bushels  of  fruit.  A  particular  liistory  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  fine  grape  will  be  found  in  Prince's  new 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  just  published.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  above  vines,  as 
they  are  all  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  raised 
the  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  exhibited  in  Massachusetts. 


PRICES   OF  COVJVTRY  PROUtCE. 


Splendid  Bulbous  Roots. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Faimer  Seed  Store, 
No.  52  North  Market-street,  direct  from  Van  Eeden  & 
Co.  Harlem,  Holland,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots,  comprisincr  the  finest  varieties  ot 

HYACINTHS  -(double  and  single)  dark  blue,  por- 
celain blue,  red  and  rosy  colored, pure  white  with  yellow 
eye,  white  with  rosy  eye,  and  yellow  with  various  eyes  ; 
fi-om  12  cts.  to  $1  do  each. 

TULIPS — splendid  variegated,  red,  yellow  and  mixed, 
12  cts,  each  $1  00  per  dozen,  (our  importation  of  fine 
tulips  is  very  large,  and  we  are  enabled  to  put  some  sorts 
as  low  as  $o  per  100 — an  object  to  those  who  wish  to 
form  a  supeib  tulip  bed.) 

CROWN  IMPERIALS— assorted,  of  the  most  splendid 
colours,  and  showy  flowers,  large  roots,  25  to  38  cts. 
each. 

JONQUILLES — sweet  scented,  finest  roots  12  cts 
each. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS— fragrant,  white  with 
citron  cups,  and  yellow  with  double  white  cups,  extaa 
sized  roots,  25  cts.  each. 

DOUBLE  NARCISSITS— fragrant,  of  all  colours,  12 
cts.  each — per  dozen.  I^II.OO 

SPRING  CROCUS— of  all  colours,  Gets,  each— 50 
cts.  per  dezen. 

The  above  roots  are  from  the  same  house  from  which 
we  received  our  supply  last  season,  and  which  gave  such 
universal  satisfaction;  some  of  the  double  Hyacinths 
having  produced  bells  1  inch  and  8-lOths  in  diameter. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  above  roots 
are  not  purchased  at  auction,  and  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  size,  and  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  tint  of  their 
flowers. 

Also,  a  further  supply  of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising 
Large  White  fragrant  Lilies,  12  cts.  each,  I  dollar  per 
dozen.  Tiger  (-potted)  Lilies,  same  price,  Martagon  or 
Turk's  Caps  Lilies,  same  price. 


Grape  Pints. 
The  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  garden  in  Dorchester, 
the  choicest  variety  of  Grape  Vines  ever  offered  for  sale 
in  this  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  fruit,  and 
purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  a  selection.  The 
following  compose  a  part  of  the  variety. 


Black  Hamburg, 

Black  Cape, 

White  Muscadine, 

Golden  Muscat, 

Gore's,  (a  beautiful  Black  Grape) 

Caroline. 


Napoleon, 
White  Cbasselas, 
Golden  Cbasselas, 
Red  Cbasselas, 
Black  Constantia, 
Bland, 
FeiTol. 
8  varieties  of  superior  fruit  from  Xeres  and  Malaga. 
400  two  years  old  Is.^bellas. 
1400  one      "     "  " 

200  Catawba,  or  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  Bland.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
Bland  grape  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  in  the  open 
ground. 

Orders  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Subscriber,  or  person- 
al application  at  his  office.  No.  7i  Congress-street,  for  any 
number  of  Vines  from  one  to  one  hundred  or  more,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention,  .\pplication  may  also  be 
made  to  Patrick  Kennedy,  at  the  jarden. 
Boston,  Sept.  27, 1830.    5t    ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 


APPLES,  new, 

ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

rcarl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  Kiejs, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  1,  new,    . 
CKEESL,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore,  Howard-street,  - 
Genesee, 
Rye,  best, 
GRAIN,  Com, 
Rve, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  quality, 
LIME, 

FLA  ISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass. 
Red  Top  (northern) 
Lucerne, 

White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  - 
Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  IMcriiio,  roll  blood,  washed,   - 
Aleriiio,  fiill  blood,  unwashed. 
Merino,  mi.'ced  wiih  Saxony, 
Merino,  ihree  fourths  washod. 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Blerino,  quarier, 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.Tib's,  firs:  sort,      - 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,      '•     spinning,  first  sort 


bushel 
barrel 


pound 
barrel 
bushel 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


pound 


12  00 
12  00 
70 
2  75 
16  00 
12  25 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRECTED  EVERY  WEEK  BY  MR  HiYW 

(Clir.-k  of  Famidl-hall  Market.) 


BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  Iresli,  best  pieces, 

whole  hoffs. 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY 
BUTTER,  keg  and  lub. 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  [according  to  quality] 


-     jpound 


dozen 
bushel 


barrel 


30 
1  50 


Boston  Vegetable  AIarket.— Prices  at  Faneuil 
Hall  Market —Cranberries,  1,50  per  bushel— Potatoes, 
(raised  in  this  vicinity)  20  to  30  cts,  per  bushel ;  (Eastern, 
Irom  the  coasters,  33  to  374  cts.)— Cabbages,  37J  cts  per 
dozen— Cauliflowers,  12i  to  25  cts.  per  head-Sweet  Po- 
tatoes, 1,00  per  bu.shel— Chestnuts,  1,75  per  bushel— Shao-. 
barks,  1,50  per  bushel— Onions,  1,25  per  barrel— Winter 
Crookneck  Squashes,  1,00  per  100'  lbs— Small  Canada 
Squashes,  1,50  per  100  lbs.— Quinces,  2,00  per  bushel. 
The  market  is  also  well  supplied  with  Radishes,  Lettuces, 
&c,  though  out  of  season. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  M'ov.  15. 

[lipported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.] 

At  Market  this  day  3573  Cattle,  6084  Sheep,  and  1123 
Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— From  $3,25  to  4,37i  A  few  ex- 
tra Cattle  were  taken  for  something  more. 

Barrelling  Cattle— For  Mess  $3,50,  No.  1,  S3;  No. 
2,  .$2.50  a  2,75.  "• 

Sheep.— Sales  about  the  same  as  last  Monday.  We  no- 
ticed lots  sold  as  follows  :  $1,33,  1,50,  1,.5S,  I,62J,  1,75 
and  1,88- one  lot  of  wethers  were  taken  at  $2,50  a  2,75— 
one  lot  of  11  Cosset  Wethers,  were  taken  at  prices  from 
$3  to  8. 

Swine.— .\  small  advance  on  Shoats.  We  noticed  one 
entire  prime  lot  of  50  Sows  and  80  Barrows,  taken  at  3Jc 
for  Sows,  and  44  for  Barrows.  Also  another  entire  lot  of 
120,  two  thirds  Barrows,  taken  at  4  7-16c ;  one  or  two 
lots  of-  old  Swine,  at  4c  at  retail :  large  Shoats,  4c  for 
Sows,  and  5c  for  Barrows ;  small  Shoats,  4jc  for  Sows, 
and  5ic  for  Barrows. 
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Nov.  19,  1830. 


MISCELLANIES 


AUTUMNAL    SCENERY. 
How  bright  is  the  scene  when  the  Autumn  sun  glowing, 

Spreads  richness  and  plenty  o'er  mountain  and  vale  ! 
When  the  orchards  and  fields   their  ripe   fruits  are  be- 
stowing, 

And  the  Harvest  hymn  floats  on  the  breath  of  the  gale  I 
And  while  the  gay'  season  our  hearts  fondly  cherish, 

Still  shaded  with  sadness  its  visions  appear  ; 
For  they  tell  us  of  beauty  which  bloomed  but  to  perish,— 

That  beauty  which  passed— with  the  Infantile  Vear  J 

Where  now  are  those  sweets  which  fond  nature  discloses. 

When  first  she  assumes  her  gay  mantle  of  green; 
When  Spring  decks  the  fields  with  her  garlands  of  roses, 

Or  Summer's  bright  verdure  enlivens  the  scene  .' — 
They  have  passed— and,  like  beauty  by  age  superseded. 

Gray  Autumn  has  left  them  all  withered  and  sere ! 
They  have  fled,  one  by  one,  all  unwept  and  unheeded, 

Too  frail  to  abide,  with  the  Sipening  Year. 

But  bright  is  the  livery  which  Autumn  is  spreading. 

To  garnish  the  fields  where  the  early  flowers  grew! 
A  hardier  race  their  rich  perfumes  are  shedding. 

Of  growth  more  majestic  and  ruddier  hue ! 
The  fields  and  the  broolis  and  the  hedges  are  bordered 

With  herbage  and  flowers  to  the  Autumn  winds  dear; 
While  the  plains  with  rich  cornfields  and  vineyards  em- 
broidered. 

Exult  in  the  pride  of  the  Bountiful  Year. 

And  see,  through  the  woodlands  what  hues  are  extending. 

As  midst  the  sere  foliage  the  arid  winds  blow ! 
How  the  crimson,  the  gold,  and  the  scarlet  are  blending, 

And  the  purple,  the  green,  and  the  orange  tints  glow  ! 
But  false  are  those  colors,  whose  splendor  thus  heightens 

The  charms  which  fast  verging  to  ruin  .ippear!— 
As  the  hectic's  deep  flush  oft  the  dying  cheek  brightens. 

They  mark  but  the  flight  of  the  Hastening  Year ! 

For  soon  shall  the  flowers  to  rude  frosts  be  subjected, 

The  orchaids  and  fields  their  late  joys  shall  deplore  ; 
The  herbage  shall  die  on  the  plains  unprotected. 

And  Nature  look  gladsome  and  smiling  no  more  I 
And  soon  shall  the  long  tedious  nights  be  prevailing. 

The  sun  to  the  Tropic  shall  speed  his  career; 
While  through  the   bare   woodlands   the  piercing  winds 
wailing, 

Comiuence  the  sad  moan  for  the  Languishing  Year. 
Salem  Observer. 


'  Married  IVell.'— There  is  not  an  expression  in  the  j 
English  language  more  wretchedly  abused  than  this  mar- 
ried well;  it  is  abused,  becaus,-  it  is  misapplied.    When 
properly  used,  it  tells  of  a  heart  nnd  hand  connexion  ;  a 
blending  together  of  similar  tastes  and  fancies  for  the  i 
journ-y   ol  life;    a  giving  away  early  in  the  spring  of 
years  the  affections  of  the  heart :    and  a  joining. then  of 
the  sexes  in  marriage,  with  the  deterniinalion  ot  adding  | 
a  joy  to  each  other.      But  this  ii  all  forgotten  in  the  race  ; 
ot  selfishness.     We  live  to  be  happy— ve  ponder  much 
upon  the  best  mode  of  becoming  .so;    yet  it  we  v/ander 
from  the  true  path  in  marriage,  we  get  lost  in  a  wild  of 
misery,  where  the  sun  light  of  enjoyment  scarcely  ever 
finds  its  way.   Now  I  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  money 
is  the  grand  panacea  for  every  ill  of  marriage,  or  that  it 
will  create  a  smile  of  joy  upon  the  brow  where  atfection  ! 
does  not  dwell.   Take  the  word  of  an  old  fellow  for  it ;  he  I 
who  woos  and  wins  modest  merit ;  who  seeks  a  partner 
for  the  social  circle,  and  a  helpmate   for  the  domestic  ; 
concerns  of  life ;  who  uses  the  voice  of  reason,  and  I  have  I 
no  objection  to  his  listening  a   little   to  the  warblings  of 
fancy  in  his  choice,  will   marry  well,  although  he  may 
not  obtain  a  copper  with  his  bride,  yet  she  brings  to  him  ; 
a  willing  heart  and  a  free  mind  :  and  these  are  of  infinite  j 
value,  to  have  around  us,  as  we  journey  through  the 
world.  

From  observations  made  on  the  river  Rhine, 
it  appears  tliat  granite,  sienite,  and  argillaceous 
slate  soils,  are  among  the  best  for  the  vine,  vv-ith 
respect  to  botli  productiveness  aiul  quality. 

An  American  gentleman  in  Paris, .  during  what 
an  English  lady  lias  most  felicitously  denominated 
the  late '  pattern  revolution,'  after  detailing  the 
events  of  tliat  glorious  and  proud  epoch  of  French 
history,  exclaims,  in  the  fullness  of  Iiis  feelings, 
'  if  I  were  not  an  American  1  would  proudly  be  a 
Frencliiiiaii.'  We  admire  the  sentiment;  it  is  worthy 
of  an  American  bosom  ;  and  we  pray  Heaven  that 
the  time  may  be  far  distant  when  there  will  be  more 
of  point  than  patriotism  in  it.  To  be  an  American 
is  now  to  hold  the  highest  elevation  on  earth.  To 
claim  indentity  with  Washington,  with  the  Han- 
cocks, the  Jeffersons,  the  Pinckneys,  and  the  Rtit- 
leges,  of  United  America,  is,  indeed,  a  distinction 
above  all  Greek,  'above  all  Roman  fame.'  There 
is  a  glory  belonging  to  the  humblest  native  of  the 
soil  where  true  liberty  first  sprung,  which  we  had 
hoped  would  be  perpetual  as  its  own  mountains. 
But  what  becomes  of  that  glory,  when  that  sacred 
soil  is  made  the  theatre  of  disumon  ?  Wlien  that 
grand  experiment  upon  which  a  whole  world  has 
looked  with  breathless  solicitude,  becomes  a 
'splendid  failure?  '  The  heart  sickens  over  the 
idea ! 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  h 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  '.'  i 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  soutli  ' 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  tast  by  Fresh  creek,  on  wli 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  tor  pounding  and  grintli;,. 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brici 
House,  of4G  feet  by  38,  with  a  wii.^  of  20  by  16,  all  wel 
liuishcd,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  sheu  34  feet  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by  37,  twi,  stones,  with  on« 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weavin"  i; 
done  tor  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  wh'.ch  is  lOU  fcei 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  employ, 
ed  as  a  stable,  the  other  tor  a  sheepfold,  with  4  good  van 
well  walled  in ;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feot  square, 
of  IG  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  haj  ;  a  pig 
gery  of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  18  feet  square  un 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  nrake  soap,  brew,  and  cook  fo: 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  Halls 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  oni 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi 
pally  orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acre 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acre 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  las 
j  ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hun 
1  dred  tons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  on 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  atlbrd 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  huntlred 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  ar 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Hum,  Peach  and  Quinc 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nurserj'. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  knpwn  by  applying  to  Majc 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  ( 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 


The  facetious  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  hearing  his  father 
speak  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  original  name  was  O'Sheridan,  humorous- 
ly observed  ;  '  No  doubt  of  that,'  father ;  no  one  has  a 
better  right  to  the  0,  ibr  we  owe  every  body.' 

A  writer  in  Blackwood,  complaining^  of  the  march  of 
intellect,  says : 

'  Crossing  Grosvenor-square,  I  was  followed  by  one  of 
those  wretched  beings  who  volunteer  sweeping  the  pave 
He  had  some  ragged  pieces  of  leather  on  his  hand.  Th( 
polite  mendicant!  As  he  held  it  out  for  the  penny,  '  £x 
euse  my  glove,'  said  this  Chesterfield  ot  the  mire.' 


An  old  lady,  remarkable  for  her  conhised  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  described   a  clear  summer  evenin 
thus  :  '  It  was  a  beautiful  bright  night — The  moon  made 
every  thing  as  light  as  a  cork.' 

.  Dancing. — 'I  am  an  old  fellow,'  says  Cowper,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Hurl),  '  but  1  had  once  my  dancing  days 
as  you  have  now  ;  yet  I  could  never  find  that  I  could 
learn  half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real  character  by  danc- 
ing with  her,  as  bj'  conversing  with  her  at  home,  where 
I  could  observe  her  behaviour  at  the  table,  at  the  fire 
side,  and  in  all  the  trying  circumstances  of  domestic  life 
We  are  all  good  when  we  are  pleased  ;  but  she  is  the 
good  woKdu  who  wants  no  fiddler  to  sweeten  her.' 


Innocence  AND  Guilt. — To  dread  no  eye,  and 
to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the  great  prerogative  of 
innocence — an  exemption  granted  only  to  invnri- 
ble  virtue.  But  guilt  has  always  its  lienors  and 
solicitudes;  and  to  make  it  yet  more  sliamefiil 
and  detestable,  it  is  doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe 
of  those  to  whom  nothing  could  give  influence  or 
weight,  but  their  power   of  betraying. — Rambler. 


Sick   Head    AcnE A    correspondent  in    the 

Tuesday's  Advertiser  states,  that  three  or  four 
small  lumps  of  nitric  acid,  di.^solved  in  cold  w.itcr, 
and  ilnink  ofj;  is  a  cure  for  sick  head  ache,  arisin 
from  the  deficiency  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  Tiie 
experiment  is  simple,  and  worth  a  trial,  at  least. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  the  remedy  has  a 
similar  effect  when  the  disease  arises  from  a  su- 
perabundance of  acid  on  the  stomach Liverpool 

Merc  ury. 

Health The  principal   seerets  of  health  are 

early  rising,   exercise,   ])ersonal    cleanliness,    and 
leaving  the  table  unoppressed. 


jYeiv  H'ork  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  ronnecte 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  Nort 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  m 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  disease?- 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable  ;  the  causes  ;( 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  cd 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to  tl 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquit 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  an 
rnal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  tlie  principles  ( 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  Jol 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additioi 
and  impiovcments,  particularly  adapted  to  this  countr- 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Membi 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,21 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale   at  the   Seed  Store   connected  with  the  Nei 
England  Farmer,  152  North  Market-street— 

Essays  on  American  Silk,   and  the  best  me.ins  of  rer 
dering  it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  v.-\' 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms — By.d 
D'Homergue,  Silk   Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  i 
ceau  — Price  G'2i  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing   of  Silk  Worms, 
the  Culture  of  the  Wiiite  Mulberry  Tree.     Publishd 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the    Proin''^; 
of  those  objects,   (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.- 
Price  25  cents. 

Pomace  Shovels. 
For  sale  at  the   Agricultural   Warehouse,  52,  Nr-: 
Market-street,    a    few    very   superior   pomace  sbov 
Also  a  few  of  Willis'  improved  Apple  and  Quince  peai;. 
Maclrines. 


rublislicd  every  Prit'av.  :it  5->  I'cr   nniiuni.  |  .liable  altli 
and  of  the  year--but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  from  tip  I  i 
time  of  suljgcribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  ceiitJ  jj 

Qj"  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payrncm: 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed   for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— Ijy  wl 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  esecuted   to  met! 
wishes  of  customers.     Orders  for  printing  received  by  .' 
P.USBELL,    at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  IVu 
Marlict  Street. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  Review  of  Mr  Prince's  Treatise  on  the 
Viae,  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Virginia, 
las  saved  us  the  ttouble  of  a  detailed  notice  of  it ; 
lOd  the  many  extracts  heretdfore  made  from  the  sheets, 
vitli  which  we  were  politely  favored  by  the  author, 
fhile  in  the  course  of  publication,  will  have  enabled  our 
eaders  to  judge  of  its  merits  from  the  text ;  but  still  we 
eem  it  proper  to  urge  upon  cultivators  and  amateurs  the 
reat  advantage  to  be   derived   from   the   possessing  the 

ork.     It  should   be   in  the  liands  of  all   Vignerons  and 

ardeners. 


TREATISE    ON    THE    VINE. 


Tith  de: 


history  from  the  earliest  ngesto  the  present  day, 
oils  of  above  two  hundred  foreign,  and  eistity  Anieri 
An  varieties  ;  together  wiih  a  comptele  dissertation  on  the 
slablishment  of  Vineyards,  by  WiuLtAM  Robeut  Prince,  nid 
dby  William  Pbince,  Proprietor  of  tlio  Linna;an  limanic'Gar- 
len,  Vice  President  uf  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  ic. 
tc.  &c.    New  York,  1830,  pp.  355. 

'The  public  has  been  for  sunie  time  in  expecta- 

»D  of  the  appearance  of  Mr  Prince's  Treatise  on 

B  Vine,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  New 

irk  press.     The   Inng   experience  of  the  elder 

Prince,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  atten- 

a  to  the  subject  of  the  vine,  and  who  has  been 

twenty   years  engaj;ed  in  importing  and  culti- 

ung  the  finest  varieties  of  Europe,    as   well  as 

iging  into  notice  many  of  onr  native  kinds,  has 

e  sed  the    lovers  of  this  interesting  plant  to  loqk 

fi  varil  witli  great  anxiety  to    the   publication   of 

•ik.      No  American   perhaps    was   so    well 

1  as  llr  Prince  to  render  such  an  accepta- 

.ice  to  the  public.     He  was,  moreover,  one 

first    persons    who   strenuously    contended 

•  vine  must  succeed  in  the    United    States. 

-;    the  diversity  of  soil  and    climate    which 

iitry  presents,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 

!i  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and    from    the  At- 

•  cean  to    the    western    wilds,   in    the  same 

itii  the  celebrated  wine  countries  of  Europe, 

III  see  no  just  reason  why  we    niiglit   not  in 

lome  equally  successful  in   the    cultivation 

-    plant;    and,   with    sufficient   e,xperience, 

is    prnduciions    in    the    other   hemisphere. 

V,  as  then  a  matter  of  speculation,  is  now  in 

I  tide  of  successful    experiment.     M:iny  of 

St  intelligent  citizens  are   engaged   in  rear- 

-r  .u  vine;  fruit  of  the   most  delicious    quality 

oeen  raised  ;  extensive  vineyards   have   been 

ed  in  some  iiarts  of  the  country;  and  excel- 

ivine  has  been  made  from  them.     Even  socie- 

ave  been  formed  to  promote  an  e.xtension  of 

ulture. 

at  there  may  have  been  some  disappointment 
•ienced  by  individuals  in  the  degree  of  success 
1  they  have  attained,  is  very  probable  and 
be  wondered  at.  Our  native  vines  are 
everywhere  in  rich  luxuriance,  extending 
branches  over  an  ample  space,  and  yielding 
ens  of  fruit  without  any  care  from  the  hand 
in.  Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
veil  the  foreiirn  vine  would  prosper  in  our 
ns,and  hear  abundantly.  Expectations  found- 
such  conclusions  could  never  be  realized, 
ence  some  failures  have  been  the  result. 
[re  correct  practices,  obtained  in  time,  i.nd  a 
llerable  increase  of  knowledg-e  was  difTused ; 
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but  as  the  vine  has  been  extended  in  a  much  great- 
er degree  than  just  principles  of  culture  have 
been  adopted,  there  became  consequently  a  propor- 
tionate demand  for  correct  rules  applicable  to  this 
branch  of  industry.  It  was  to  supply  this  want, 
and  at  the  same  Ume  to  stimulate  to  still  greater 
exertion,  that  the  Treatise  of  Mr  Prince  has  been 
published.  No  efTort  has  been  spared  to  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  acceptable, 
since  not  only  has  the  particular  adaptation  of  our 
own  country  to  the  vine  been  fully  considered,  to- 
getlier  with  such  departures  from  the  foreign 
mode  of  culture  as  our  experience  has  suggested 
to  be  prolitable,  but  all  the  information  which 
could  be  derived  from  the  best  European  authors 
has  been  collected  in  relation  to  the  whole  duties 
of  the  vine  dresser.  It  was  one  great  object  of 
tlie  author  to  present  in  his  work  the  concentra- 
ted intelligence  of  every  clime,  derived  from  all 
tlie  experience  of  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  horticulturist.  The  most  careful  obser- 
vttion  ami  the  greatest  research  have  evidently 
b;en  made  to  render  the  offering  as  acceptable  as 
[ijssible. 

As  many,  persons  seek  with  avidity  everythin<' 
connected Tvilh  the  vine,  it  may  not  he  uninterest- 
ing to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this 
Treatise ;  suggesting  at  the  same  time  to  every 
person  who  has  half  a  dozen  vines  that  he  could 
not  expend  a  dollar  and  a  half  more  appropriately, 
than  in  purchasing  the  work.  It  may  be  taken 
fiir^iauled  that  no  one  who  has  ever  fenstnl  once 
upon  this  delicious  fruit,  but  would  be  well  pleas- 
ed to  raise  enough  for  his  own  use;  and  whoever 
has  succeeded  in  raisingcnough  to  sup]ily  his  own 
wants,  has  no  d(5ubt  felt  that  passion  common  to 
all  who  are  fond  of  the  vine,  namely,  a  desire  to 
extend  his  stock  and  introduce  into  his  collection 
still  finer  varieties.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  ennobling  pursuits  that  can 
engage  the  attention  ;  a  fact,  which  may  enable 
us  to  iccount  for  the  enthusiasm  which  invaria- 
bly seizes  the  minds  of  those  who  become  in  the 
least  enamored  of  the  suljject. 

Among  the  many  strong  considerations  which 
should  recommend  Mr  Prince  to  our  favor,  not 
the  least  is  the  one,  that  he  is  an  American 
in  feeling  as  well  as  by  birth.  He  takes  a  dee|) 
interest  in  the  pros]ierity  of  onr  country,  and  he 
has  employed  bis  pen,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  his  own  profit,  as  from  the  laudable  desire  to 
insiruct  his  fellow  citizens  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  which  be  treats.  Wishing  to  see  every 
branch  of  industry  thrive,  and  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  as  much  as  possible,  he  has  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  prove  the  adaptation  of  his 
country  to  the  extensive  introduction  of  the  vine. 
In  a  most  admirable  and  beautiful  argmnent, 
founded  upon  known  facts  relative  to  other  fruits, 
he  demonstrates  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one  who  may  read  it.  Under  these  pairiolic  feel- 
ings, he  has  not  inappropriately  inscribed  his  Trea- 
tise to  a  distinguished  statesman,  whose  life  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence of  our  Union.  The  detlication  is  re- 
markable for  its  neatness  and  siin|)licity,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  one  freeman  addressing  himself  to 
another. 


MrPriiK'e  commences   his  work    with    a  brief 
historical  account  of  the    vine   from    the   earliest 
times,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious   in- 
formation.     He  traces  the  origin  of  this    plant  to 
Asia  ;  indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  upon    Persia 
as  its  native  land,  though   the    evidence  which  he 
adduces  in  favor  of  this  opinion  is   not  altogether 
striking.     From   Asia  its  culture  was  extended  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.     Its    progress    was 
at  first  slow,  bul  as  its  advantages  came  to  be  better 
known,  it  waa  communicated    with  an  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity  when   contrasted   with    the  difficulty 
which  exists  in   the    present   day  in  causing    the 
best  precepts  and   best    modes   of  culture   "o    be 
adopted.     The  vine  was  very  eariy  transmitted  to 
the  Narbonese  province  of  Gaul,  but  the  cold  was 
so  intense  beyond  the  Cevennes  that  it  was  deem- 
ed impossible  to   mature  the    grapes  so  far  to  the 
north.     The  climate  had  not  become  ameliorated 
to  the  degree  it  afterwards  attained  by  cultivation  ; 
and  the  vine  being  a  native  of  amuch  more  south- 
ern region,    needed   that   acclimation   by    culture 
which  it  subsequently  attained.     As  these  difficul- 
ties were    surmounted,  vineyards  were   gradually 
established  in  the    interior  [larts    of  the  country. 
Kings  and  princes  did  all  in  their  power  to  jaomote 
its  extension  by  planting  vineyards  on  their  own  ac- 
count.    Through  a  long  course  of  time,  the  vine 
has  become  so  completely  naturalized  in  that  gen- 
erous climate,  and  has  attained  such   full  develop- 
ment, that  it  might  now  be  supposed  it  was  its  na- 
tive region.     These  facts   with    many  interestiu<^ 
particulars  are  very    appropriately    narrated;  and 
may  very  justly  lead   to    the    conclusion    that  our 
own  climate,  without  waiting  for  the  softenin"  and 
ameliorating  hand   of  titne   to    work  a  change  in 
its  temperature,  is  already  sufficiently  genial  t°o  in- 
vite an  extensive  cultivation  of  the    vine,  even  if 
we  had  no  varieties   of  our  own    capable  of  with- 
standing every  vicissitude  of  season. 

The  aulho-  next  devotes  some  chapters  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  eflect  of  climate,  soil,  ex|)osition 
&c,  upon  the  flavor  of  the  grape,  and  in  a  series 
of  very  sensiile  and  forcible  remarks,  examines  the 
subject  in  dead.  There  is  a  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation onall  these  points,  which  should  be  re- 
ferred to  bT  every  person  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  proper  manner  o.''  loca- 
ting his  vines. 

We  were  next  treated  with  descriptions  of  a 
vast  numberof  the  most  estimable  grapes,  both 
for  wine  and  for  the  table,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  two  hmided  foreign,  and  eighty  native  varie- 
ties. Thesedescriptions  are  frequentlv  very  mi- 
nute, being  ii  most  instances  made  from"  a  particu- 
lar personal  examination  of  the  fruit.  The  ex- 
tensive nnrstries  of  the  author,  in  which  he  has 
planted  two  standard  vines  of  every  variety,  for 
the  purpose  <f  testing  their  merits  and  submitting 
them  to  the  nspection  of  visiters,  have  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  an  advantage  in  perfecting  this  part 
of  his  work,which  very  few  persons  have  had  an 
opportunity  o  possess.  So  faithful  and  ample 
are  the  desciptions  in  many  instances,  that  per- 
sons having  the  vines  in  their  possession  and 
being  ignora  t  of  their  names,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  identifyin'  them. 

This  part  of  Mr   Prince's   Treatiso  contains  a 
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great  deal  of  exceedingly  valuable  inroi'inatiuii  to 
the  scieutific  horticijltiiiist,  as  well  as  to  tlie  prac- 
tical man.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  utinnst 
pains  to  render  the  Nomenclature  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  iniportauoo  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  almost  every  person  that  the 
same  fruit  oftentimes  par^ses  under  entirely  differ- 
ent names.  From  a  want  of  due  care  in  preserv- 
ing ami  perpetuating  that  which  most  properly  ap- 
pertains to  it,  it  will  not  unfrequently  take  the 
name  of  the  person  who  may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  extending  it,  or  of  the  place  from 
whence  it  has  been  obtained  by  a  new  cultivator  ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  immense  confu- 
sion, and  to  unsettle  that  which  might  with  very 
little  trouble,  have  been  established  on  a  solid 
foundation.  So  deeply  rooted  is  this  evil  in 
Europe,  that  though  the  most  scientific  men  have 
endeavored  to  eradicate  it,  their  labor  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  without  success  ;  and  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  become  effecfually  transplanted  in  our 
young  country,  we  may  find  equal  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  it.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impress- 
ed upon  the  minds  of  those  who  either  collect  or 
distribute  vines,  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  giv- 
ing them  their  proper  names.  Nothing  can  be 
more  mortifying  than  to  be  at  considerable  trouble 
or  expense  to  procure  a  plant  which  may  happen 
to  bear  a  high  sounding  title,  and  nurse  it  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  under  a  belief  that  it  is 
something  very  rare  ;  and  after  all,  when  it  bears 
fruit,  to  discover  that  we  had  it  before,  or  were 
well  acquainted  with  it  ;  and  that  perhaps  it  is  of 
no  great  merit.  A  valuable  part,  therefore,  of  the 
Nomenclature,  is  the  very  careful  arrangement  of 
all  the  synouynise,  which  Mr  Prince  has  made. 
These  are  so  numerous  as  it  regards  some  of  the 
foreign  vines  as  to  amount  sometimes  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  ;  and  even  on;-  own  native  'Bland'  has  ac- 
quired almost  a  dozen  titles,  under  each  of  which 
it  is  cultivated  in  some  district  of  country.  It  is 
therefore  very  o'lvious  that  every  attempt  shoidd 
be  made  to  rescue  this  siiliject  from  such  endless 
confusion.  J>'!.- Prince  reccnmiends  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural "i:d  Horticultural  Societies  should  take 
it  under  t!iBi9»care,  for  much  no  doubt  yet  remains 
to  be  done. 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  not  less  than  eighty 
native  varieties  arc  enumerated  and  described  in 
the  Treatise.  It  is  already  well  known  that  some 
of  these  are  exceedingly  valuable,  leing  at  the 
same  time  pleasant  for  the  table,  and  possessing 
those  qualities  necessary  for  making  an  excellent 
wine.  It  is  extremely  jirohable  that  many  of  the 
others  will  he  found  to  be  r.o  less  deserving  of  culti- 
vation. VVith  a  public  spirit  and  liberaUy  truly  hon- 
orable, intelligent  persons  from  all  partioftlie  coun- 
try have  vied  with  each  other  iii  sendiig  their  rich 
contributions  to  the  extensive  nursc-ies  of  the 
author;  and  have  been  free  in  impaling  all  the 
information  in  their  possession  relalve  to  their 
merits.  A  noble  and  generous  feeliig  seems  to 
have  aifimatcd  all  hearts.  Mr  Prin  e  does  not 
fail  to  dwell  on  this  interesting  develqjinent  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm  ;  he  even  cimpares  the 
spirit  which  prompted  those  spontane  us  offerings, 
to  that  which  animated  the  people  <C  France  in 
that  joyous  period  of  her  history,  whti  the  etnpc- 
ror  Prolius  restoj-cd  the  vine  to  that  ovely  coun- 
try ;  and  when  songs  of  rejoicing  we:;  heard  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  plains,   on  being  apin  permit 
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many  valuable  varieties  of  our  native  vines  that 
renirtin  lo  he  discovered.  It  would  he  well  for 
every  person  who  seriously  directs  his  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  grape,  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination in  his  own  neighborhood,  that  he  may  at 
least  contribute  one  more  valuable  kind  to  the  gen- 
eral stock.  By  this  attention,  many  which  now 
waste  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers  upon  the  des- 
ert air,  and  whose  delicious  fruit  is  only  picked  by 
birds,  might  be  brought  into  successful  cultivation 
and  prove  to  be  great  acquisitions.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  intelligent  persons  that  we  should 
chiefly  rely  upon  ournative  varieties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  wine  ;  though  the  general  opinion 
that  the  quality  of  the  foreign  grape  is  so  much 
deteriorated  by  a  change  of  soil  and  climate,  as 
that  its  product  no  longer  resembles  that  which 
was  derived  from  it  in  its  original  locality,  is  most 
probably  founded  on  error.  That  there  may  he 
some  change  is  not  improbable.  But  many  of  the 
foreign  vines  produce  very  abundant  crops  ;  and 
Mr  llerbermont  of  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman 
whose  zeal,  intelligence  and  experience  are  so  well 
known,  has  made  a  very  rich  and  delightful  Wine 
from  his  'Madeira,'  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  island  of  that  name. 
Other  kinds  have  also  been  found  to  yield  a  ver/ 
pleasant  wine.  Much  of  the  disappointment 
which  has  resulted  from  our  endeavors  to  raise 
foreign  vines,  has  in  all  probability  proceeded  from 
our  ignorance  of  their  management,  and  from  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  too  much  fruit  before  they  arrived  at  a 
state  for  mature  heaving.  No  change  of  soil  and 
climate  can  produce  any  alteration  m  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  any  variety  of  this 
plant:  the  same  general  appearance  of  wood  and 
foliage  remains  identical.  With  due  attention, 
tlierefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fruit 
itself  will  not  undergo  material  change  for  the  worse, 
as  some  persons  have  contended  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  established  in  numerous  instances  that 
the  most  abundant  crops  of  the  most  delicious 
quality,  have  been  raised  in  various  places  in  this 
coimtry  from  the  exotic  vine,  not  at  all  inferior  to 
what  they  are  in  France.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore this  fact  has  been  completely  verified;  and 
even  as  fur  north  as  Boston,  singular  as  il  may 
appear,  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  jounds 
of  grapes  are  annually  raised  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hut  consider 
the  sentiment  which  seems  to  prevail  of  laying 
aside  the  foreign  species,  as  founded  on  a  very 
imperfect  trial  of  their  capacity  for  productions. 
We  would  not,  however,  by  any  means,  be  tliought 
to  discourage  the  extensive  propagation  of  our 
valuable  native  varieties.  In  the  eastern  world,  as 
Mr  Prince  very  justly  and  forcibly  remarks,  tiiev 
have  never  possessed  but  one  species  of  the  vine  ; 
whereas  in  America  we  have  not  less  than  four  or 
five,  indigenous  lo  the  country.  By  long  tnd 
contiimed  cultivation  the  qualities  of  tliese  natural 
productions  of  our  soil,  may  become  so  ameliora- 
ted, as  to  be  equal  perhaps  in  every  respect,  to  the 
most  celebrated  varieties  of  Euro|)e ;  lor  it  was 
oidy  by  subjecting  them  to  similar  treattnent,  tliat 
such  transcendent  varieties  have  been  obtained. 
Let  us,  therefore,  not  despair  of  equal  success, 
though  the  time  may  be  somewhat  distant. 

After  this,  perhaps  un.seasonable,  digression,  it  is 
proper  that  we  return  to  the  Treatise,  and  give 
some  account  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  work, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
its  contents.  Succeeding  the  descriptions  with 
which  we  are  favored,  of  so  many  delightful  varie- 


ties of  the  grape,  and  after  devoting  some  pages  to 
the  distinctive  characteristicsof  our  native  species^ 
Mr  Prince  enters  upon  the  subject  of  culture. 
This  he  divides  into  three  parts  :  first,  great  of 
vineyard  culture,  comprising  that  of  fields  or  plan- 
tations on  an  extended  scale  for  the  manufacturer 
of  wines,  brandies,  and  raisins;  second,  small  or 
garden  culture  on  a  more  limited  scale,  for  the 
supply  of  markets  with  fresh  fruits,  or  for  family 
supplies  alone  ;  third,  hot-house  culture,  where  ar- 
tificial heat  is  resorted  to,  either  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  climate  or  to    advance  the  maturity 

The  author  treats  at    considerable  length  what- 
ever relates  to  these  modes  of  cultivation.     He  is> 
so  ample  and  minute  that  scarcely  anything  ia  left' 
untouched.     The  preparation  of  the  ground  ;  th( 
planting   of    vines;    the     most     approved    maD-> 
ner  of     raising    vines   from   cuttings,  the   oper. 
j  ations  of  layering  and  engrafting  ;  the  location  ot 
vineyards  with  enclosures  suitable  to  protect  thein 
,  prop[)ing  and   training    according   to   the    various 
I  methods  which  have  been  found  to   succeed   besN 
]  in  different  climates,  from    the   low   to   the  higl^ 
I  trained  vines,  and  from  the   common  trellis  to  thai] 
'admirable  system  of  espalier  by  which  the  delicioilH 
[and  highly   gilt    fruit  of  Thomerry    is    perfectedl 
with  several  other  modes  applicable   tq    particulag 
circumstances;  all  this,  with  every  form  of  man- 
agement which  can  contribute  to    the    prospcrit; 
of  the  fullest  development    of  the   fruit,    is  dwe! 
upon   with    minute   attention.     It    would    extrii: 
this  article  much  beyond  a  proper  limit  to  endeavu 
lo  condense  the  views  of  the  author  on  these  iiii 
portant  subjects.     They  could  not    in    any    evei: 
be  so  well  understood  as  by    consulting  the  woi 
itself,  where  the  reader  will  find  all  elucidated  in 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Appended  lo  the  Treatise  is  a  catalogue  of  a 
the  vines  in  the  extensive  gardens  of  the  autho 
amounting  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  varietie 
affording  ample  selections  for  every  diversity 
soil  and  climate,  where  the  vine  may  be  brought 
flourish. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  work  ii 
connexion  with  the  subject,  because  it  is  natural 
more  interesting  on  that  account.  But  it  wou 
be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  pass  over  it  ei 
tirely  without  paying  a  tribute  to  its  litem 
merits.  Mr  Prince  has  not  only  been  able  to  ii 
part  a  vast  fund  of  infornnition  to  his  readers, 
he  has  evinced  a  talent  for  doing  it  in  a  pers] 
Otis  and  agreeable  manner.  His  language  is 
chosen  and  engaging  ;  full  without  beiii 
danl ;  easy,  flowing  and  frequently  nervous; 
where  the  subject  admits  of  it,  abounding  in 
sical  allusions.  ]t  is  evident  that  it  is  fo: 
most  part,  the  effort  of  an  ardent  ami  spri| 
mind,  devoted  enthusiastically  to  the  vine., 
if  we  sotiietimns  discover  some  indications 
most  youthful  fervor,  which  might  induce 
age  to  indulge  in  a  smile  ;  j'et  he  who  h 
known  what  it  is  to  love  and  to  cherish  the  vim 
duly  appreciate  any  occasional  exuberance 
ing,  and  have  a  higher  opiinon  of  the  geni 
and  amiableness  of  the  author. 


CROWS. 

Few  birds  are  more  numerous  and  annoyio 
the  farnjers  of  the  Atlantic  States   than  the  ( 
mon  crow  ('C    corone),  which,  throughout  a  < 
siderable  part  of  the  year,  collects  in  astonish 
large  flocks,  and  makes  destructive  descents 
newly-planted   maize    and  other   grain.     Ha 
species  it  seems  as  if  all  the  evil   propensitiei 
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ihe  raco  wimo   imiteil  aiul   augmented.     E.xceeil- 
iiiglv  iiiiiniiig  in  detecting  every  eontrivance   in- 
tended lor  their  destruction,   they  arc    rarely    de- 
stroyed to  any  great  extent,  except   in  seasons   of 
e.vcessive  and  long-protracted  cold  weather.    Tlien 
(as  during  the  winter  of  1828 — 9)  vast  niunbers 
jwrisli   from  starvation,   since   the  earth,    brooivs, 
rivers  and  hays  being  completely    locked    up,  all 
[their  sources   of  supply    are   cut  off.     At   such 
times,  their  hunger  is  so  distressing   as   to  force 
them   to   the  most  extraordinary    exertions,    and 
they  devour  substances,  which  nothing  but  exces- 
sive liunger  could  induce  any  animal  to  swallo.w. 
During  the  bard  winter  alluded  to,  imnien.se  flocks 
were  observed  passing  from   the  direction   of  the 
'amous    roosting  place  in  the  vicinity    of  Bristol, 
(particidarly   noted  by  Wilson),  towards   the 
bores  of  the  sea  and  bay,  and  returning  regularly 
D  the  afternoon.     Thousands  upon  thousands,  for 
everal    hours,  moved   lieavily    along  in  a  broad, 
'regular  line  ;  and,  from  the  numbers  found  dead 
I  the  field,  it  is  most  probable  that,    during  the 
iverest  weather,  but  little  benefit   resulted  from 
leir  long  diurnal  pilgrimage.     The  common  crow 
voracious  at  all  times,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
I  omnivorous  as  the   brown   rat.     Grain  of  all 
irts,  but  especially  Indian  corn,  insects,    carrion, 
fgs,  fish,  yoimg  birds,  the  young  of  various   do- 
lestic  fowls,  and  even  young  pigs,  are  sought  for 
(gerly,  and  devoured  with  avidity.     This  species, 
Dm  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  sight,   smell 
id  hearing,  by  which  it  is  very  early   warned  of 
iproaching  danger,  is  very  audacious,  frequently 
iming  close  to  the  farm-houses  in  search  of  prey, 
pei-severing  in  efforts  to  rob  the  heris  of  their 
ickens,  until  successful.     The  writer   has   wit- 
id  several  times,   in   the   state    of  Maryland, 
lere  crows  are  far  too  abundant,  the  perlinacity 
one  of  these  robbers  in  attempting   to    seize  a 
ing  chicken,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  defmce 
de  by  the  hen.     His   approaches   appeared   to 
e  in  view  the  withdrawal  of  the  hen  to  a  little 
ance  from  the  brood  ;  then,  taking    advantage 
is  wings,  be  would  fly  suddenly  over  her,  and 
;e  the    chick.     The  same  altempts    were  fre- 
intly   made  upon    the   goose,    with  a  view    to 
;e  her  goslings,  but  the  vigilant  gander,  though 
ily  fatigueil  by  his  struggles,  never    failed   to 
lat  a  single  crow:  it  was  otherwise,   however, 
two  or  more  united  for  the  jiurpose  of  feast- 
on  the  young.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
Iftrmers   to  be  under  the  necessity    of  replant- 
orn  several  times  in  the  s])ring,  and,   when  it 
ist  rising  above  the  gromid,  to    be    obliged  to 
several  persons  continually  on  guard    in   the 
Is.  When  the  corn  has  shot  up  an  inch  or  two 
e  the   surface,  a  host   of  these   blark-coated 
iderers  invade  the  fields,    and   having  posted 
inels  in  .several  commanding  situations,  ii:arch 
darly  along  the    corn-rows,    drawing   up   the 
n,  pulling  skilfully    by    the  shoot,    and    then 
ilowing  the   germinating   corn.     Among    the 
t  successful  experiments  made  to   prevent  the 
rs  from   doing  this  mischief  is    that    of  coat- 
he  seed  corn  with  a  mixture   of  tar,  oil,  and 
all  quantity  of  slacked  lime,  in  powder.     The 
ients  being  mixed  in  a  tub,  the  seed  corn  is 
id  in  it  until   each  grain    receives  a  thorough 
ng  of  the  mixture.     This    prei)aration,  as  it 
arily   keeps  the    grain    from  being  readily 
ted  by  moisture,   is  found  to    retard    the  ger- 
ting  about  three  days.     In    the    instance  we 
jsaed  of  the  trial  of  this   preventive,   it   was 


fully  successful ;  for,  although  the  field  was  daily 
visited  by  hosts  of  crows,  they  were  content  with 
pulling  up  enough  corn,  in  various  i)laces,  to  bo 
satisfied  that  it  was,  throughout,  equally  unpala- 
table. Dining  their  breeding  season,  which  is  in 
the  spring  months,  the  flocks  spread  over  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  build  their  nests  of  small 
sticks,  lined  with  grass,  in  lofty  trees,  choosing 
the  most  remote  and  diflicult  of  approach.  The 
young,  generally,  are  two  in  number,  and  until 
fully  fledged  are  most  solicitously  protected  by 
their  parents.  When  the  young  crows  first  begin 
to  receive  lessons  in  flying,  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable and  affecting  than  the  efforts  made  to 
preserve  them,  by  the  parents,  when  a  gunner  ap- 
proaches the  vicinity.  Every  artifice  is  employed 
to  call  attention  away  from  the  young,  which  seem 
to  comprehend  the  directions  or  calls  of  their 
parents,  and  remain  perfectly  silent  and  motion- 
less. In  the  mean  while,  the  father  and  mother 
fly  towards  the  gunner,  taking  care  not  to  remain 
an  instant  in  one  place,  and,  by  the  most  vocifer- 
ous outcries,  deprecate  his  cruelty.  These  efforts 
being  continued,  their  voluntary  exposure,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  fly  about  a  particular 
.spot,  are  almost  always  successful  in  withdrawing 
the  sportsman  from  the  place  where  the  young 
actually  are.  As  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
leading  him  to  a  sufficient  distance,  they  cease 
their  accents  of  distress,  fly  a  little  farther  from 
their  young,  and  from  a  lofty  perch,  which  enables 
them  to  watch  all  around,  utter  an  occasional  cry, 
which  one  may  readily  imagine  to  be  intended  for 
the  direction  and  encouragement  ot  their  offspring. 
The  most  successfid  mode  of  destroying  crows,  is 
that  of  invading  them  in  their  extensive  dormi- 
tories during  the  night.  When  thgy  have  selected 
a  pine  thicket,  or  other  dense  piece  of  wood,  for 
a  roosting  place,  they  repair  thither  with  great 
regularity.  Every  evening,  vast  flocks  come  sail- 
ing to  the  retreat,  and  the  trees  are  literally  cover- 
ed and  bowed  down.  When  the  state  of  Mary- 
land received  crow  scalps  in  payment  of  taxes,  at 
three  cents  each,  paities  were  frequently  made  to 
attack  the  crow  roosts.  Gunners  were  stationed 
at  various  ])arts,  surrounding  the  roosts,  and  all 
those  of  one  division  fired  at  once  ;  the  slaughter 
was  necessarily  dreadful,  aud  those  remaining  un- 
hurt, bewildered  by  the  darkness,  the  flashing  and 
report  of  the  guns,  and  the  distressing  cries  of 
their  companions,  flew  but  to  a  little  distance,  and 
settled  near  another  i)arty  of  gunners.  As  soon 
as  they  were  fairly  at  rest,  the  same  tragedy  was 
reacted  and  repeated,  until  the  approach  of  day 
or  the  fatigue  of  their  destroyers  caused  a  cessa- 
tion. The  wounded  were  then  despatched  by 
knocking  them  on  the  head  or  wringirig  their 
necks,  and  the  bill,  with  so  much  of  the  skull  as 
passed  for  a  scalp,  was  cut  oft'  and  strung  for  the 
payment  of  the  taxgatherer.  The  poor  people, 
who  had  no  taxes  to  pay,  disposed  of  their  crow 
scalps  to  the  store-keepers,  who  purchased  them 
at  rather  a  lower  rate.  This  premium  has  long 
been  discontinued,  and  the  number  of  these  ma- 
rauders is,  in  many  parts  of  that  slate,  quite  large 
enough  to  require  its  reestablishment. — Ency. 
Americana. 

Beet  sugar. — The  success  of '.his  branch  of  indus- 
try, in  the  North  of  France,  leaves  no  doubt  of 
its  success  in  Belgium,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  which  are  so  favorable  to  the  culture  of  beets. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  manufactories 
of  indigenous   sugar   in'  many  parts  of  France  '  Road. — Co.i.  Yeo. 


is  a  proof  of  the  advantages  which  this  new  species 
of  activity  will  afford  to  the  country,  and  which 
doubtless  will  acquire  great  extension,  at  no  distant 
period.  One  of  the  principal  manufacturers, 
M.Crespelle  Delisse,  of  Arras,  is  of  opinion  that 
in  ten  years,  France  will  gather  from  ils  own  soil, 
the  sugar  necessary  for  its  consimquiou  and  which 
is  estimated  at  120,000,000  pounds. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  season  is  now  approaching  when  the  dis- 
trict Schools  throughout  the  State  commence  for 
the  winter. 

Among  the  multitude  of  our  statutes  there  are 
none  which  reflect  more  credit  upon  the  wisdom 
of  our  Legislators,  and  are  belter  calculated  to 
secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  pco|)le,  than 
those  providing  for  the  estahlislnnenl  and  support 
of  public  schools  in  every  town. 

Knowledge  is  power;  and  so  long  as  our  cit- 
izens receive  a  good  common  education,  there  can 
be  little  fear  of  the  decline  or  decay  of  the  sound 
principles  of  free  government  established  by  the 
toil  and  blood  of  oiu' ancestors. 

Tliose  to  whom  the  charge  of  procuring  teach- 
ers is  intrusted,  fill  a  highly  responsible  office, 
and  have  much  to  answer  for  to  their  country  and 
to  the  rising  generation. 

There  has  an  opinion  prevailed  to  son>e  extent, 
which  we  think  to  be  erroneous,  that  it  is  best  in 
procuring  teachers  to  take  the  one  who  will  keep 
the  longest  time  for  the  amount  of  money  the  dis- 
trict has  to  expend  ;  if  the  merits  of  all  instruct- 
era  were  equal,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  cor- 
rect;  but  there  is  no  situation  perhaps  in  which 
men  are  ever  placed,  where  similar  acquirements 
produce  such  entirely  different  results  as  in  that 
of  teachers. 

The  teacher,  who,  to  a  thorough  knowJedge  of 
the  branches  he  |)rofesses  to  teach,  joins  a  happy 
facility  of  imparting  information,  and  the  art  of 
preserving  good  order  in  his  school,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  the  most  service  to  his  scholars. 

Experience  in  teaching  and  managing  a  school 
is  of  no  small  advantage.  Where  order  is  not 
preserved,  little  progress  in  learning  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  teacher  who  is  obtained  at  a  low 
rate  is  ntt  always  the  cheapest.  It  is  a  great 
error  in  School  Committees  to  attend  so  much  to 
the  price  of  the  teacher's  services,  and  so  httle  as 
they  sometimes  do  to  their  qualifications. 
■  Childien  in  the  country  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  a  school  of  oidy  a  few  months  duration 
in  each  lear;  they  ought  then  to  have  the  best 
instructe-s  that  can  be  procured. 

No  pans,  no  care  and  attention  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  the  schooling  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  ind  in  furnishing  them  a  good,  thorough 
and  subsantial  English  education,  can  he  consider- 
ed as  los  or  wasted.  It  is  like  money  put  to 
usury,  th(  profit  to  be  received  in  the  end  is  cer- 
tain, thot^h  the  operation  of  its  increase  may  not 
be  visible,  — JVaHonaZ  .'Egis. 


Improvet pavements. — In  LondoD.paveinenls  ,ire  being 
maile  of  Ikwd  granite  blocks,  nicely  fitted  so  as  to  make 
a  smooth  surface^  and  made  crownini;  or  arched  so  that 
Ibe  pressure  of  a  load  acts  on  the  whole  bed.  This  is  an 
improvement.  We  have  taken  occasion  long  ago  to  sug- 
gest wooden  blocks  for  streets  nearchuichcs  and  other 
places  where  it  is  importaut  not  to  have  noise,— f""™"' 


-Journal. 


Factorie:.—  We  understand  the  foundations  of  two 
new  factoiies  were  commenced  at  Lowell,  last  week, 
near   the  expected   terminus  of  the  contemplated  Rail 
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AN     EXCURSION    ON   THE    HUDSON. 

LETTER    1. 
Mr  Fessenden — 

Dear  Sir — I  commenced    my  excursion    29th 
Septembei-,  hy  way  of  New  Bedford  to  Newport, 
wliere  I  devoted  two  days  to  the  kind  civilities   of 
the  family  of  my  wortliy  friend  Dr  K.     Tliis  pro- 
cured me  a  gratifying  visit  to  the  stupendous  for- 
tifications now  erecting  at  Brin  ton's  |)oint,   under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Col.  Totten.     These 
works,  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and   most   formidable 
in  height  and  strength,  have   been    five    years   in 
progress,  at  an   annual  expense  of  §100,000.     It 
is  calculated  that  in  another   five  years  the  whole 
will   be   completed,  at  the   cost  of  one  million  of 
dollars,  and  will  present  an  impregnable    barrier 
against  the  strongest   force.     At  Newport,  I  em- 
barked in  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  one  of  those 
massive  arks   which  in  the    days    of  our    fathers 
would  have  been  viewed  as  a  terrific  phenomenon 
from  the  infernal  regions.      We    now  estimate   it 
as  a  vehicle  of  great  utility   and   convenience,   a 
pleasant  resort  for  tlie  fashionable   world,   for  re- 
creation  and  anuisement ;  steaming  onward  with 
2  or  300  people  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  an  hour; 
one  can    scarcely    enjoy  a  reposing   nap  ere    he 
awakes  at   the  end    of  the    voyage.     The    well 
known  skill   and  experience   of  the   comujanders 
on  this    line,    preclude  all    apprehension     of  the 
awful  disasters  which  have  so  frequently  occurred 
in  other  places.      Who,  since  the  days   of  Colum- 
bus,   more    than    Robert   Fulton,    has    conferred 
wealth  and  benefit  on    the    world   of   mankind  ? 
Where  is  the  genius  to  be  found,  bold  enough  to 
predict  the  incalculable  results  yet  to   be    derived 
from   that  all  powerful,  space-annihilating,   labor- 
saving  agent,  expansive  steam  .'     At  New   York, 
I  embarked  on    board    the    North  America,  a  still 
more  formidable  and  splendid    vessel,    accompan- 
ied by  my  respected  friend  Dr  Hosack,  bound  to 
his  noble  residence  at    Hyde    Park.     Soon   after 
leaving  the  wharf  we  passed  on  the  left  Hoboken  ; 
a   short    distance    above    are    the    romantic    and 
beautiful    hills   called    Weehawken,    thiee    miles 
from  New  York.     Here  occurred  the  tragical  fate 
of  the  illustrious   Hamilton,  and  this  spol  has   ob- 
tained a  reckless  notoriety  as  the    resort  of  duel- 
ists  to  adjust  their  misconceived  points   cf  honor. 
At  Weehawken,  on  the    western    margin    of  the 
Hudson,  commences  a  very  singular  and  Stupend- 
ous range  of  trap  rock,  called  the  Palisado^s.    This 
range    extends    about    22    miles,    some  parts    of 
which  rise  to  20  and  others  to  550  feet  ii!  height, 
presenting    an     almost     perpendicular    surface. 
Seven  miles    from    the    city,    on  a  beautful    and 
commanding  site  on  the  east  side,  standsconspic- 
uous,  that   noble  edifice,    the  New  York  , Lunatic, 
or    Bloomingdale    Asylum,    erected  a  ftw    years 
since.      It  is  a  splendid   fabric  of  hewn  'reestone, 
and  was  the  tavorite  object  of  that   phihnthropist 
the  late  Thomas  Eddy,  Esq.     The  ndgs  of  high 
land  which  extends  across  York   Islan(i  is  called 
Harlacm  heights ,   well  remembered   foria  line  of 
fortifications  in  the  early  part  of  the  revalutionary 
war.     Fort  Lee,  on  the  west  side,  is  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  was  evacuated  in  1776, 
:ifter  the  fall  of  Fort    fVaihinglon,  erecttd   on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill  on  the    east  side,  12    miles 
frjm  the  city.     The  fate  of  this   fort   fldling  into 
tiie  hands  of  the  Hessians  in  1776,  together  with 
2,600  men  was  among  the  first  and  most  appalling 


disasters  of  the  war.  We  passed,  October  2d,  in  ' 
distant  view  of Tarrytown,  on  the  east  side,  the, 
place  where  was  captured  the  lamented  Andre,  j 
and  Tappan  on  the  west,  where  I  witnessed  the 
execution  of  that  unfortunate  officer  on  the  2d 
October,  1780,  precisely  fifty  years  since  ; — an  in- 
teresting retrospection  I  Sins;  Sing,  or  Mount 
Ple.Hsant,  is  on  the  east  side,  34  iTiiles  from  the 
city.  This  is  a  noted  place,  where  the  bones  of 
thousands  of  our  unfortunate  prisoners  have  been 
mouldering  since  the  American  war.  The  new 
state  prison  now  located  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
makes  a  conspicuous  aud  noble  appearance.  '  It 
is  built  of  hewn  white  stone,  quarried  on  the 
premises.  The  whole  work  was  performed  by 
the  convicts.  Its  dimensions  are  44  by  480  feet  ; 
it  has  a  double  row  of  cells  built  back  to  hack, 
four  tiers  high,  and  200  in  each  tier  ;  making  in 
all  800  cells.  The  average  number  of  convicts 
here  is  550.  The  discipline  is  that  of  the  Auburn 
prison  supposed  to  be  the  best  now  in  use.  The 
next  object  of  interesting  reminiscence  is  Slony 
Point,  on  the  west  side  40  miles  from  New  York. 
This  is  a  liold  rough  promontory  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  light  house  is  now  erected.  It  was 
a  formidable  fortification,  wrested  from  the  British 
by  assauhby  the  gallant  general  Wayne,  July  16th, 
1779. 

Verplank's  Point,  opposite,  was  also  the  site  of 
a  fort,  and  a  splendid  mansion  is  now  situated 
upon  it,  occupied  by  Mr  Philip  Verplank.  Here 
commence  the  celebrated  Highlands.  The  majes- 
tic river  resembles  a  vast  canal  traversing  a  wild 
forest,  its  banks  on  each  side  for  many  miles  ex- 
hibit a  sublime  spectacle  of  mountain  based  on 
mountains,  precipitous  crags,  and  huge  rocks  in  wild 
confusion. 

St  Anthony's  Nose — This  is  a  mountain  on  the 
east  side,  rising  1228  feet  above  the  river,  directly 
opposite  old  Fort  Montgomery,  from  which  may 
be  seen  the  Catskill  hiouniains,  part  of  Connecti- 
cut, with  a  view  down  the  Hudson  extending  to 
New  Jersey  and  Harlaem  heights,  Long  Island,  &c. 
This  mountain  is  called  St  Anthony's  nose,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  that  which  exhibits  a  pro- 
file of  a  human  face,  the  name  of  which  is  deriv- 
ed accordm^'  to  Washington  Irving-,  from  the 
nose  of  Anthony  Van  Corlaer  in  early  times. 

M'est  Point. — Of  al!  situations  on  the  Hudson, 
this  is  incomparably  the  most  important,  more 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  revolution  than 
any  other  military  post,  and  fraught  with  objects 
of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  day.  The  ven- 
erable Fort  Putnam  occupying  a  majestic  and 
conmianding  situation  ;  the  pride  and  boast  of 
our  military  chiefs,  from  which  we  were  prepared 
to  hurl  engines  of  destruction  on  the  assailing  foe, 
and  which  was  shorn  of  its  strength  by  the  vile 
traitor's  hai\d,  is  now  reduced  to  a  mouldering  pile 
of  ruins.  There  is  now  at  this  noted  place  a 
hospital  which  is  a  fine  stone  edifice  with  a  piazza 
in  front  and  an  extensive  wing  at  each  end.  On 
a  connnanding  eminence  is  a  spacious  hotel  in  a 
style  of  much  elegance,  the  keeper  of  which,  Mr 
Bisphatn,  is  famed  for  good  cheer  and  obliging 
department.  The  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  all  the  buildings  appertaining  to  that  excel- 
lent establishment,  exhibit  a  magnificent  view. 
These  consist  of  six  brick  buildings  for  the  officers 
and  professors,  and  the  number  of  cadets  is  about 
209  under  the  superintendence  of  the  accomplish- 
ed Lieut.  Col.  Thayer.  This  noble  institution  for 
the    instruction    of  our  youth   in    the    important 


sciences  of  engineering  and  tactics,  reflects  much 
honor  on  our  governtnent,    and  on  our    national 
character.     In  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  point, 
is   erected  a  handsome   monument  of  fine   hewn 
marble  ;  the    inscription  on    it   is    «  Kosciusko.' 
'  Erected  by  the  corps  of  cadets,   1828.'     Among 
the    interesting  recollections    pertaining    to  West 
Point  is   Kosciusko's   garden,    situated    in  a  deep 
rocky  valley  near  the  river,  where  in  1778,  I  waa- 
amused  in    viewing  his   curious   water    fountain,, 
spouting  jets    and    cascades.     'Clusters    of  lilacgi 
are  still  growing   which   are    said   to    have    beetii 
planted  by    the    Polish    Patriot.'     Col.    ThaddeUBi 
Kosciusko  was  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in   Po- 
land,  and  a    favorite    of  the    king.     But   liaving 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  lady    of  high   rank,   they 
were  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  her  father,  who 
made  a  violent  attempt    to   rescue    his   daughter. 
Kosciusko  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  des- 
troying the  parent  or  of  abandoning  the  object    of 
bis    affections.     His    noble  spirit    disdaining   the 
atrocious  deed,    he  sheathed  his  sword  ;  and  soon 
after,  having  obtained  permission  of  his  sovereign 
to  quit  Poland,  he  resorted  to  America,  where  he 
resolved  to  exercise  his  gallantry  in  a  new   splirr 
of  action.     He  served  in  the  engineer  departrm 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  our    army.     After   ■ 
before  the  close  of  the    war,    Kosciusko  returued  ■ 
to  his  native  country,    where    he  acted   the   part  ( 
of  a  zealous  patriot  in  heading   the  Poles  against 
the  Russians.     He  was  severely  wounded  in  battle 
and  died  in  Switzerland    in  1817.     A  little  hclov. 
West  Point, on  the  opposite  side,  is  .seen  the  sinai 
point  from  which  the  traitor  Arnold  took  his  fli^rli 
and  reached  the  British  sloop  of  war   Vulture  ii  i: 
September,  1780.     Ntw  Windsor — is  on  the  wes  L 
side,  where  is  seen  a  low  house  formerly  the  doni  || 
wWa    of  Mr     Ellison   in    whose    family     Oenera 
Washington  for  some  time  resided.     Mrs    EUiso 
who  performed    inany    don'ostic   oflices    for  th    ; 
conniiander  in  chief,  is  still  living,  and  ig  the  wif   . 
of  Mr  Bullis.  A^ewbwg,  is  on  the  west  side.  A  quai   . 
tei-of  a  mile  south  of  this  village   stands   the  oli 
sione  hou.-e  in  which  Washington    held    his  hea 
quarters  at  the  time  when  the    celebrated   anouv 
uious     '  Nevvburg  letters'  created  so  much  e.xcite 
incut   in  the  army,  and  so   much    distress   to   tli 
commander  in  chief.     Poiighkcepsie — on  the  eas 
siile  is  a  handsome  and   pleasant   village    contain 
ing  two  elegant  hotels  famed  for    their    excelleii 
acconmiodations. 

HyJe  Park,  is  on  the  east  side,  six  miles  ahov' 
Poiighkcepsie,  and  divides  the  distance  prci' 
equally  from  New  York  to  Albany.  This  pit; 
ant  village  received  its  name  from  Dr  John  Biyu 
country  residence,  now  in  the  possession  of  D 
David  Hosack,  and  this  is  the  extent  of  my  jirf 
sent  excursion.  Landing  at  the  dock  on  the  pr 
mises,  we  were  met  by  the  Doctor's  carriage  a: 
conveyed  up  a  circuitous  road  about  half  a 
to  the  mansion.  The  a|)proach  is  truly  eiic 
ing,  the  house  a  palace,  the  laiulscape  arurafl 
adise,  'he  respectable  occupants  distinguish 
the  kindest  hospitality.  Hyde  Park  estate 
the  colmtry  residence  of  Dr  John  Bard,* 
was  the  scene  of  his  latter  days.  After  him  t' 
son  Dr  Samuel  Bard*  erected  a  sjdendid  hoi 
and  made  considerable  improvenients,  v/hile  1 
son  ill  law.  Rev.  Mr  McNicker,  erected  a  bemi' 
ful  dwelling  in  the  finest  style  of  an  English  co 
tage. 


*  For  a  biographical  sketch   of  the  characters  of  the 
excellent  men  see,  American  Medical  Biography. 
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From  liotli  those  elfg.iiit  scats  tlie    eye  sweeps 
over  tlie  iiolile  Hudson,  wliieli  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
wiiltli,  specklfil  at  all  times  witlitlie  wliite  spread - 
in<'  canvas,  or  llje  more  formidable  Fnlton  steam- 
ers.    A  rii-licr  prospect  is  not  to  be  tbiinil,  a  more 
Taried  and  liiscinatin!^  view  of  pictmesqne  scene- 
ry is   scaroidy  to  be  iniairined.     Tlie  present  pro- 
prietor, Dr  David  Hosack,  lias  since  the  year  1794, 
been  distingiiisbod   for  assiduity  and   devotion  to 
the  practical  duties  of  his  |irofession,  and  fulfilling 
tbe  office  of  teacher  in  various  brandies  of  med- 
ical science  in  the   city  of  New  Vork.     Many  of 
his  works  have  been  fepublislied    in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  among  the  honors  which  be  has  receiv- 
ed from  the  learned  institutions  of  Europe,  he  lias 
been   elected  a  follow    of  the    Royal   Society  of 
IiOndon,  and  also  of  the  Wernerian  natural  history 
Society  of  Kdinliurgh.     His    more   recent  work, 
the  life  of  tlie  late  Governor  Dewiit  Clinton,  with 
n  account  of  tbe  origin  and  jirogress  of  tbe  great 
Erie  Canal,  has  been  received  as  a  splendid  pro- 
uction,  justly  delineating   the  character  of  bis  il- 
ustrions  friend,  and  redounding    to  the  fame  and 
onor  of  the  author.     Dr   Hosack    sustained  th= 
ffice    of  president    of  the   New  York  Historical 
lociety  for  several  years,    and  in  May,  1324,  was 
lected  president  of  tbe   New  York  Horticultural 
lociety.     lie   was  tbe  founder  and  proprietor  of 
le  Elgin  Botanic  Girden  in    1801,  the  first  ano 
lest  in  tbe  United  States,  which  has  been  purohas- 
|d  by  the    Legislature   of  that  State   for  the    pur- 
of  cempljting   a   system  of  medical  instruc- 
].     Although  this  eminent  physician  and   jihil- 
pher  has  exchanged  bis  professional  labors  du- 
g  tbe  summer  months  for  the  delightful  scenes 
jF  rural  and    pastoral    life,   yet  he    retains  a  high 
mse  of  the  iiii|iortance  of  medical  science,  and 
e  public  is  still  to  be  benefited  by  his  literary  la- 
He  is  well  qualified  as  a  practical  ag-ricul- 
rist  ar.d  horticulturist,  having  devoted  mu(-h  .it- 
tion  to  the  nature    of  soils    and  the  principles 
vegetable    life   when    lecturing  on  botany  and 
lorgics.     From  tbe  spirit  displayed   during   the 
Tt  period    of  18  months  in   his  system  of  im- 
vements,  it  may  be  predicted  that  as  an  agri- 
iiirist,  he  will  become  no   less  eminent  than  in 
ical  erudition. 

e  rises  early,  and   soon  repairs   to  the  point 
ere  Jiis  presence    is    most    required,  allowing 
iself  little  relaxation  either  of  mind  or  muscle. 
never  sufTers  his  talent  to  be  hid  in   a  napkin, 
r  his  wealth  hoarded  under  a  miser's   key. 
[(Please  accept   the    respectful   regards    of  your 
mble  servant.  JAMES  THACHER. 

'lymoulh,  J^'ovemhit,  1830. 


FOR  THE  NEW    ENGLAND     FARMER. 
L  J.  B.  RUSSELI. 

|3ia — In  December  last,  I  iionght  a  lot  of  gar- 
seeds  at  your  Store ;  I  then  told  you  that  you 
I  uld  bear  from  nie  on  their  ficcount,  wbellier 
I  sfied  or  dissatisfied.  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
Inform  you  that,  with  ths  excejition  of  a.  box  of 
lis  which  I  had  several  years  ago,  from  those 
It  out  by  Win  Cobbett  to  this  country,  the  seeds 
In  you  were  the  best  I  ever  had,  and  their  pro- 
le has  proved  conclusively  that  they  had  been 
led  from  selected  plants,  and  that  care  had  been 
Im  to  prevent  a  mixture  of  kinds.  Aiii.ing 
H;rs,  I  slioiiUl  mention  as  those  which  were  pc- 
Barly  excellent,  the  Ruta  Baga,  tha  L^jre  Cape 
loy  and  Low  Dutch  Cabbages,  the  Long  Dutch 
Isnip,  Blood  Beet,  and  White  Portugal  and  Yel- 


low Onions.  The  Parsnips  and  BimUs  wore  re- 
markably straight  and  (tee  from  fibrous  roots  ;  the 
Kuta  Baga  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  excepting  those 
only  raised  from  the  seed  of  Cobliett,  above  men- 
tioned. I  have  selected  46  of  tbe  handsoinest 
and  largest  of  tbe  Ruta  Baga  for  seed,  which 
after  they  were  div(;sied  of  the  leaves  weighed 
442  lbs.  one  of  the  largest  weighed  16  lbs.  I 
meulion  these  facts  in  justice  to  you,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  in  want  of  seeds,  that 
they  may  know  where  they  can  procure  such 
as  may  be  depende<l  upon. 

Though  not  immediately  connected  with  agri- 
culture, yet  conclusive  as  to  a  fact  highly  interest- 
ing to  it,  whether  the  use  of  anient  spirits  is  ne- 
cessary for  laborers,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity t  inform  you  tliat  tli  is  past  season  from  the 
25th  of  Jidy  to  the  25tli  of  October  I  was  con- 
cerned iii  the  execution  of  a  contract  for  the  mak- 
ing of  19  miles  of  the  U.  S.  Blilitary  Road  be- 
tween Bangor  and  Houlton  ;  that  we  had  on  an 
average  about  40  men  employed,  about  one  half 
were  our  own  countrymen,  and  the  other  half 
Irish;  that  our  labor  was  of  the  hardest  kind  and 
most  trying  to  the  constitution,  at  least  one  third 
part  of  our  men  half  leg  deep  in  nunl  and  water, 
digging  drains;  that  we  slept  on  tbe  ground  with 
only  a  few  boughs  under  us,  a  blanket  over  us, 
with  no  other  shelter  than  a  camp,  the  roof  of 
which  was  so  leaky  that  after  every  rain  we  were 
compelled  to  bang  our  blankets  out  to  dry  ;  not- 
withstanding this  mixture  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  the  Irish,  who  are  thought  not  to  accord,  not 
n  cross  word  was  spoken  in  our  camp.  Notwith- 
standing tbe  severity  of  the  service  to  which  we 
were  exposed,  only  equal  to  six  days  of  one  man 
were  lo.st  by  sickness,  and  both  these  facts  are  t» 
1)3  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  not  one  drop  of  any 
anient  spirit  was  brought  into  our  camp.  After 
this,  let  no  advocate  of  Rum  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  out  the  cold  or  to  ward  off  the  effects 
of  ex|)0sure  to  danijiness  and  wet. 

We  shall  be  at  work  on  the  same  road  next 
year  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. We  shall  want  as  many  hands  as  we  had 
tbe  past  season  ;  we  will  give  them  as  nmch  as  they 
want  to  eat,  Coffee  and  Tea  three  times  a  day, 
plenty  of  hard  work,  their  cash  when  their  work 
is  done,  but  not  one  drop  of  Rum.  Those  who 
want  to  engage  on  these  terms  may  apply  to  the 
subscriber  at  his  camp  on  the  Military  Road  be- 
tween the  Moluncus  and  the  Fork  of  tbe  Mattaw- 
amkeag.  CHARLES  JARVIS. 

EUsworlk,  Me.  J^ov.  16,  1830. 


VENUS'  FLY  TRAP. 

Botanic  name,  Dioncsa  Muscipula. 
English  name,  Venus'  Flij  Trap. 
French  name,  Atlrape  Moucht. 

This  strange  American  flower  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  tbe  vegetable  world. — There 
are  many  plants  showing  evitablc  signs  of  irrita- 
bility and  spontaneous  motions,  but  few  that  de- 
coy and  ensnare  insects  so  completely  by  acts  emu- 
lating volition. 

This  wonderful  plant  is  quite  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  even  confined  to  a  very  small  range.  It 
has  only  been  found  wild  in  the  swamps  of  North 
Carolina,  and  seldom  if  ever  out  of  that  state.  It 
is  much  admired  and  prized  in  ail  gardens,  being 
rare,  difHcult,  to  procure,  cultivate  and  propagate. 
It  must  be  kept  in  pots,  always  moist  and  surround- 
ed by  moss. 


The  leaves  are  radical,  wedge  shaped,  andeacli 
has  at  the  end  a  biloped  appendage,  surrounded 
by  bristles.  It  is  in  those  lobes  that  the  power  of 
moving  resides.  They  can  expand  ami  shut  or  fold 
themselves.  A  kind  of  clammy  exudation  at- 
tracts small  flies  and  winged  insects,  who  come  to 
sip  it ;  but  no  sooner  have  they  tickled  the  lobes  by 
their  feet,  than  tbe  lobes  shut  and  entangle  the 
flies  by  their  bristles,  holding  them  fast,  and  never 
unfolding  again  until  they  are  dead,  and  cease  to 
irritate  the  leaves  by  their  struggles    to    escape. 

The  flowers  are  white,  forming  a  cluster  of 
Corymbus,  upon  a  leafless  stem:  they  have  five 
jietals  and  ten  stamina  ;  therefore  belong  to  Decan- 
dria,  or  tbe  10th  class  of  Linnsus.  In  a  natural 
arangement  this  plant  is  the  type  of  the  family  of* 

DiO.MDIA. 

It  has  recieved  the  generic  name  of  Dionia,  which 
was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Venus,  and  the 
specific  name  of  MusciPHLA,  means  fly  catcher. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  and  no  varieties  are 
afforded.      It  is  therefore  an  unique  wonder. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  true  emblem  of  cau- 
tion, teaching  us  to  beware  of  deceitful  attractions 
and  the  concealed  snares  of  the  world.  —  Ohio 
JVat.  Rep. 

Opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail 
Road. — Accoriling  to  our  report,  tbe  speed  of  the 
car  was,  while  be  observed  tbe  time,  at  tbe  rate 
of  18  or  19  miles  an  hour;  but  he  was  assured  by 
Mr  Stephenscm  that,  when  the  interruption  took 
place,  the  rate  was  24  miles  an  hour,  and  at  one 
time  even  38! 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphsofMschanicalScience.  It  isthecommence- 
ment  of  a  new  era  in  loco-motive.  We  may  ex- 
pect tlie  construction  of  rail-ways  on  all  the  roads 
where  the  dense  population  would  render  the  spec- 
ulation profitable.  Already  the  shares  of  this  com- 
pany are  at  a  premium, which  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  speculation. 

Distant  cities  are  now  brought  near  to  each 
other.  The  ranting  call  of  tbe  Poet  to  annihilate 
space  and  time,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  realised. 
Before  i  citizen  of  London  could  proceed  in  one  of 
those  limbering  coaches  which  yet  disgrace  the 
streets  <f  the  metropolis,  tbe  stronghold  of  so  many 
monopdies,  to  the  west  end  of  tbe  town,  a  Liver- 
pool mircbant  will  have  finished  his  journey  to 
Mancbster. 

The  lower  of  man  ever  tbe  material  world 
has  beei  augmented  within  a  few  years  in  so  ex- 
traordiiary  a  manner,  invention  having  succeeded 
rapidlyto  invention,  that  there  has  been  generated 
adispoition  to  believe  that  the  elements  may  be 
made  mailable  to  man  to  a  degree  far  beyond  ny- 
thing  f  which  we  have  experienced.  Had  rail- 
roads long  which  carriages  might  proceed  at  the 
rate  0136  miles  an  hour  been  hinted  at  to  Swift, 
he  wold  certainly  have  deemed  the  speculation 
adaptd  to  Laputa. — Lon.  Morn.  Chron. 

Encmous  Bones. — The  skeleton  of  an  animal,  of 
proditous  size,  was  discovered  about  four  weeks 
since,ittlie  Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky.  We 
have  le  following  p  uticulars  from  a  friend,  who 
receivd  them  from  a  gentleman  who  resides  near 
tbe  L  k  : — 

Th:e  are  ten  or  twelve  sets  of  tusks,  from  4  to 
12  fee  long  ;  the  claws  are  4  feet  long  3  broad; 
the  tii<s  were  arranged  in  a  circular  order,  as  if  by 
the  hndsofman;  within  the  circle  the  bones 
were  leposited,    which,    when    placed    together, 
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Bhovved  the  nniiniil  to  have  been  at  least  25  feet  that  came  in  their  way,  still  I  conceived  they 
bi-'h,  anrl  60  feet  long.  The  skull  bone  alone  :  might  relish  them  more  as  a  conihmeiit  ormecli- 
weicr'hed  400  pounds.  "They  were  found  by  a  Mr!  cine  than  as  food,  till  I  was  assured  by  a  friend  of 
Finney  about  14  feet  helovv  the  surface  of  the  mine,  long  in  command  of  a  ship,  that  he  once 
earth,    who  had  refused    *5,000  for   them.     The  ,  knew  of  a   pig   being    lost  for   several  weeks  m  a 


skeleton  is  said  to  be  complete,  saving  only  one  or 
two  ribs. 

When  and  how  this  animal  existed,   must  baffle 


vessel  which  he  commanded,  and  it  was  at  last 
found  to  have  tumbled  into  the  coal  hole,  and 
there  lived  all  that  period  without  a  single  morsel 


all  speculation.  The  mammoth  himself,  so  long  '  of  anything  to  feed  on  but  coals  ;  on  being  drag- 
the  wonder  of  these  latter  times,  must  dwindle  into  i-ged  out  it  was  found  as  plump  and  fat  as  if  it  had 
comparative  insignificance  before  this  newly  dis- ;  been  fea.sting  on  the  most  nutritious  food.  Anolh- 
covered  prodigy.  If  carniverous,  a  buffalo  would  ^  er  friend  told  me  of  a  similar  case,  which  came 
scarcely  serve  iiim  for  a  meal,  and  if  granivorous  I  under  his  observation  ;  and  although  these  may 
trees  must  have  been  his  tender  herbage.— JVa(.  Int.  ■  be  solitary  instances,    yet  they  serve  to  show  the 

wonderful  facility  which  the  stomachs  of  certain 
anima  Is  possess  of  adapting  their  digestive  powers 
to  such  an  extraordinary  sjiecies  of  food,  and 
extracting  wholesome  nourishment  therefrom. 
When  we  consider  coal,  however,  as  a  vegetable 
production,  containing  the  constituent  principles 
of  fat,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  our  surprise 
decrease.' 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1830. 


LEAVES  FOR  MANURE. 
In  our  last,  we  gave  some  i-emarks  on  this  subject, 
but  the  following  in  addition  may,  perhaps,  prove 
useful.     We   are  assured   that  great  use  is  made 
of  leaves  for  manure  in   some   parts  of  Europe, 
and  that  farmers  pay  for  the  privilege  of  gather- 
ing them  from  public    vvalks,    shaded  by  trees,  as 
well  as  from  forests.     Our  excellent  correspond- 
ent J.  M.  G.  of  Weston,  Mass.,  in  a  communica- 
tion, published  in   the  New  England  Farmer,  vol. 
vi.  page  102,  observed  that 'the  gathering  of  leaves 
may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  suitable   arrange- 
ments: a  cart  with  ladders  fore  and  aft,  and  long 
slats  of  boards  to  go  from    ladder   to  ladder  to  se- 
cure the  sides  and  stakes,  is  the  best  adapted  car- 
riage.    The  leaves  should   be   raked    into    small 
heaps,   a    sheet  of  tow    cloth   two   yards  square, 
should  then  be  laid  on  the    ground,  and  the  small 
heaps  be  raked  into  it  ;  when    full    a  man  ties  the 
corners  of  the  sheet,   and  hands   it  to  a  hoy,  who 
keeps  on  the  cart  and  receives  it  ;  he    unties   the 
bundle  and  lets  the  contents  go,  and  keeps  treading 
all  the  while  ;  in  this  way  a  load  is  soon  obtained  ; 
and  to  the  above  tackling,    some  little  brush  may 
be  added  to  ilie    sides  of  the    load  to  build  it   up, 
and  hold  on  the  leaves.     I  have  tried   to  iiBe  has 
kets  to  load  the  leaves  :  but  have  found  the  above 
sheet  to  work  easier  and  quicker,  and  in  order  to 


Bishop's  A'ew  Earhj  Dwarf  Prolific  Pea. — Mr 
Jude  Kimball  of  Lyndon,  Vt.  has  cultivated  this 
pea  extensively  the  past  summer.  He  considers  it 
a  most  valuable  variety,  being  very  prolific,  of  the 
richest  flavor,  and  continues  in  bearing  a  great 
length  of  time;  one  vine  12  ins.  high  produced  IDS 
pods ,  two  had  94  pods  each,  and  many  had  from 
50  to  70  pods  each. — It  seldom  grows  more  than 
10  to  14  inches  in  height,  of  course  requires  no 
sticks.  Il  is  but  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early 
Washington  Pea.  It  should  be  planted  2  or  3 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which  its  spreading  habit 
I'equire,  and  \\liich  answers  better  than  when 
sown  closer ;  hence  it  is  obvious  there  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  seed,  as  a  quart  of  this  will  go  .is 
far  as  three  quarts  of  other  peas.  It  begins  to  blos- 
som when  three  inches  high.  They  should  be 
planted  every  fortnight  for  a  constant  succession, 
and  green  (leas  may  be  obtained  all  the  summer 
and  autumn.  From  the  nature  of  its  growth,  it 
appears  well  calculated  to  withstand  the  great  heat 
of  our  summers. 


Potatoes  food  for  Horses. — To  every  300  pounds 

of  potatoes,  washed  and  steamed,  is  added  half  a 

make    it   more    durable,  I  have  had  a  snidl  rojie  |  pint  of  salt,   and  occasionally   a  small   portion  of 

sowed  round    the  edge    of  it,   and    let  ou(  about   sulphur  ;  this    quantity  will    more    than   supply  a 


o-bteen  inches  at  the  corners,  which  make  ijeasier 
to  tie,  and  secures  the  sheet  from  gettinj  torn. 
Such  a  sheet  will  cost  about  one  dollar.        I 

'  In  the  use  of  leaves,  hogs  excel  ;  for  whdhcr  as 
a  litter  in  the  covered  part  of  their  stye,  or  \\|iether 
thrown  in  incderate  quantities  in  their  yardlwhen 
miry,  they  soon  work  them,  and  secure  llie|  from 
the  power  of  the  wind  ;  when  used  for  liiering 
cattle  it  is  absolutely  needful  to  work  ihei  with 
their  dung.  When  the  floor  is  cleared  i  the 
morning,  the  dung,  urine  and  leaves,  shoid  be 
well  worked  and  chopped  together,  with  the  hovel 
before  they  are  thrown  out  on  the  lieap  ;  '  it  is 
not  done,  the  wind  will  surely  take  hold,  ail  dis- 
appointment ensue  ;  when  so  mixed,  the  will 
soon  dissolve  in  the  ground,  and  seldom  an^  trace 
of  them  be  seen  in  the  fall,  when  potato?  ore 
dug.'  

Fattening  Pijrs  on  Coal. — Cunningham,  i  his 
Tivo  Years  in  JVcic  South  Jf'ales,  relates,  '  I  Id  of- 
ten heard  it  said  among  sailors  that  pigs  vould 
fatten  on  coals,  and  though  I  had  observe  them 
very  fond  of  munching  up  the   coals  and   luders 


horse  kept  at  work  constantly  for  six  days 
Horses  thus  fed  will  perform  with  the  greatest 
ease,  all  the  common  labor  of  a  farm,  without  hay 
or  oats. — English  publication. 


The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  recommends  a  con- 
vention of  Military  Officers,  to  devise  measures  for 
relief  in  the  present  Militia  System.  We  doubt 
if  they  would  do  much  towartls  relieving  the  on- 
erous burdens  ot  Privates,  whose  complaints  have 
generally  been  overlooked  in  the  thousand  and  one 
transformations  of  the  militia  system. 


Two  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  England,  have 
subscribed  liberally  to  the  stock  of  the  Virginia 
Rail  Road,  from  Petersburg  to  Roanoke. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY- 

Satulday,  Noveml)er  20,  1830. 
F    K  U    I    T    S  . 

./ipples, —  From  Mr  Manning,  the  Conway  apple 
and  the  Reinnette  d'Espagne.  From  Gen.  New-- 
licill,  of  Lynnfieldy  specimens  of  yellow  and  red 
apples. 

Pears. — -A  St  Germain,  weighing  12i  oz.,  a  fine 
specimen  from  J.  B.  Joy,  Esq.  of  Boston.  Chau- 
muntelle,  very  fine,  from  Win.  Pratt,  F2sq.  Both 
of  these  fruits,  and  especially  the  former,  however 
perfeclly  fine  and  fair  in  cities  and  some  highly 
favored  situations  near,  are  liable  to  blast  notori- 
ously in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  From  Mr  Down- 
er, kSt  Gerniains  and  the  Chaumontelle  of  Cox, 
and  the  Iron  Pear,  weighing  16  oz.  Presumed 
by  the  comniittee  to  be  the  '  Black  Pear  of  Wor- 
cester,' of  Langley's  Pomona:  also  Winter  Rous- 
.selette,  of  high  mu-ky  flavor,  but  dry.  From  Mr 
Manning,  Pears,  name  unknown,  and  the  Spanisb 
Bun  Chretien.  From  Wm.  Robert  Prince,  Esq, 
of  the  Linncean  Botanic  Garden,  Prince's  St  Ger- 
main, fine  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation;  also 
a  small  pear,  in  a  state  of  decay  received  hy  liin» 
fium  a  French  Nursery,  for  the  Verte  longue  d* 
.\utoinne,  and  not  true;  also  Col  mar  Sou  verain, 
one  of  the  new  sorts  of  Van  Mons,  large  and  fine. 
Tills  fruit  has  been  noticed  in  the  report  of  a  for- 
mer meeting. 

(Quinces. — Mr  Prince  sent  also  for  exhibitioi- 
=pecimens  of  French  apple-shaped  Quince,  ai.  ' 
and  the  Coignassier  commun  of  France,  or  com 
mon  French  Quince,  WM.  KENRICK. 

FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums,  grown    in   the  open  ground, 
Toni  R.  L.  Emmons.     Quilled   Flame,  Curled  Li- 
lac,  Tasselled    White,  Golden  Lotus,  Large  Lilac, 
for  premium,  and  tlie  following  sorts  for  exhibition 
only.     Changeable  Buft",  Pa|)er   While,  Crimson, 
Pink,  Lilac,  and  White,  Semi-quilled  White,  Park?i' 
small  Yellow,  Golden    Yellow.     From  Nathaiiii 
Davenport,  Milton,  the  following Chrysanthemniii 
for   premium.     Quilled     Flame,'     Quilled     Lilar 
Quilled    White,    Gulden    Yellow,   Golden    Lotu- 
and  Pink.     A  beautiful  plant  of  Camellia  .Inpon; 
ca,  var.  Double  Striped,  full  of  flowers  and  buds, 
was  also  exhibited  by  Mr  Davenport. 

Mr  Cook's  Address  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to 
members  of  the  Society,  at  their  Hall. 

State  Prison. — Thei'C  are  at  present,  290  convicts  in 
the  prison  in  lhi«town — who  are  confined  in  solitary  cell- 
in  the  niglit  time  and  during  meals.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  new  Prison— together  with  a  new  chapel  aill 
cookery,  erected  (he  past  year— is  $81,000,incluiling  the 
laborol  the  convicts.  The  cost  of  the  old  prison,  erected 
in  1804-5,  was  $170,000.  This  is  now  used  principally 
for  a  Warehouse.  The  new  prison  contains  300  cells.— 
Charlestuu-n  Jlurora. 

UXThe  legislature  of  Vermont  has  repealed  impris< 
ment  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Qui  tnm  suit. — George  J.  Willis,  vs.  H.  F.  Sanfl 
and  L.  Wilson,  brought  to  recover  a  penalty  IncuH 
under  tiie  statute  to  prevent  the  making  or  setting  ud 
lotteries,  was  tried  before  the  county  court  of  this  couO 
which  closed  their  session  last  week.  The  Jury  foil 
[he  respondents  had  incurred  a  penally  under  the  Stan 
equal  to  the  amount  of  llie  scheme,  and  aceordinglW 
turned  a  verdict  for  the  complainant  of  $402,660. —  F 
mont  Gazette. 


Hydrojihobia. — Three  cases  of  the  cure  of  this 
formidable  disease  by  friction  with  mercurial  iiint- 
ment  one  of  them  at  40  days  after  the  bite,  wlien 
light    iiymptoms  of  the    disease,    attended    with 


Rice  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  lG93filj 
the  Island  of  Madagascar.     Thomas  Smith  went  on  bfl 
of  a  British  vessel  which  touched  at  Sullivan's.Islandl 
her  way  to  Engand.     He  received  a  small  bag  of  s 
...  I  from  the  Captain  with  directions  for  cultivating  it,  wh 

bpasm,  had  become  manifested,  and    described  in   he  distributed  among  his  ueighnors.    We  believe  that  | 
the  Bib.  Univ.  Mars.  1830.  |  culture  of  Rice  in  the  Southern  provinces  v/asprotf 

by  the  British  government  as  early  as  1740. 
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■Morus  MaUkaulis,  or  .Vtw  Cliuusii  Mulberry. 

About  50  young  trees  fioiii  2  to 
"oet  liigli,  tail  bo  siipjilied  of  this 
-^j  most  valuable  variety,  lately  in- 
trodiiceil  to  France  from  the  Phil- 
lippinc  Islands,  and  found  to  sur- 
pass all  other  kinds  for  silk  worms. 
Price  |!9  per  dozen. 

Alsj  14  other  varieties,  the  most 
esteemed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  for  the  silk  culiuie,  including  the  Broad  lobed 
leaved,  Lar^e  oval  leaved.  Count  Dandolo's  celebrated 
Foglia  dap/iia  and  the  Tartarian,  paiticularly  esteemed 
for  its  peculiarly  hardy  character,  and  which  would  prob 
[ably  support  the  winters  of  Lower  Canada. 

500  Madeira  nut  or  Persi.an  Walnut,  10  feet  in  height. 
I  (W*  Orders  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store, 
No.  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  by  J.  B.  Russell. 


Grape  1  ines,  S(C. 

For  s.ilc  at  the  New  Kngland  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Grape  Vines, 
f  both  American  and  European  sorts  at  nursery  prices, 
omprising  all  the  stand.ard  varieties,  now  cultivated  either 
a  the  open  air  or  the  Green  House. 

Also  Vellow  Locust,  Scarlet  and  Sugar  Maple,  Honey 
/>cust,  Early  Waaiiinglon,  Blue  Imperial,  and  Bishop's 
few  Early  Dwarf  Prolific  Peas,  of  this  year's  growth. 


Patent  Door  Springs. 
Burwell's  superior  article  of  Door  Springs,  on  an  entirely 
ew  construction,  which  have  been  most  highly  approved 
■  wherever  used,  are  now  offered  for  sale  by  J.  R  New- 
J,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  51  and  52  North 

ket  Street. 

IN.  B.  Mr  Smallidge  is  now  in  the  city  and  will  per- 
iSlly  alteid  to  the  setting  of  thom  during  the  few  days 
may  lemain.  Nov.  26. 


.Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societi/. 
The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
•,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House 
BatHrday,27lh  inst.  at  10  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

ting  upon  and  adopting  measures  relative  to  the  pro- 
ing  a  suitable  room  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  So- 
y.    A  general  and  punctual  attendance  is   requested. 

ROBERT  L.  ExMMONS, 
ITov.  29.  Recording  Seeetary. 


Thanksgiving  Articles. 
at  Sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  No.  52  North 
|lket  Street,  Prime  Double  and  Single  distilled  Rose 
er  and  Peach  Water  from  Downer's  garden  ;  price  of 
louble  distilled  50  cts  per  bottle— Single  distilled  31  cts 
th  water  31  cts. 

p  fresh  Pulverized  Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs,  from  the 
lers  at  Harvard,  packed  in  tin  cannisters,  viz.  Sweet 
prum  3(4  cts.  per  cannister — Summer  Savory  2.5  cts. 
ne  33  cts.— Sage  17  cts. — Tomato  Mustard.  50  cts. 
I  ottle — Tomato  Ketchup  33  cts. 

Improved  Vegetable  Steamers. 

I  r  Sale  at  the  .Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  32  North 

;et   Street,  Boston,   Improved   Vegetable   Steamers 

I  ooking  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  particularly  Potatoes, 

are  of  ciist  iron,  of  convenient  size  for  every  day 

|md  it  is  thought  that  any  family  who  has  once  used 

and  noticed  the  superior  manner  in  which  Potatoes 

ofeed  in  them,  would  consider  them  an  indispensable 

J5 — they  are  of  two  sizes,  price  of  the  smallest  75  cts, 

brgest  $1,1 2i  cts. 


White  .Mustard  Seed  wanted. 
\  subscriber  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52 
Market,  Boston,  is  in  want  of  White  Mustard  Seed, 
tnerican  growth,  to  he  well  cleaned,  free  from 
1  dirt,  or  imperfect  seed,  for  which  he  will  pay  20 
lat  per  bushel  more  than  the  wholesale  market  price 
\iropean  While  Mustard  Seed.  J.   B.  RUSSELL. 

Farmers  and  .Mechanics 
I  le  country,  who  are  in  want  of  good  boys  from  the 
various  ages,  as  apprentices,  are  respectfully   in- 
that  a  register  is  kept  at  the  New  England  Seed 
|No52  North  Market  Street,  of  the    names,    ages 
|;idencesof  such  boys,  of  good  character,  (generally 
of  poor  parents)    which  is  furnished  by  the 
l3r  Tuckernian,  general  Missionary  to  the  poor  in 
|ty.     .\ny  information  will  be   given   gratis  at  the 
jtore  with  regard  to  the  boys,  or  letters  can  be  ad- 
(post  paid)  to  Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  Boston. 
St.  Nov.  26. 


Silk  Cocoons  wanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  No, 52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20  lbs 
of  prime  Silk  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon. 

* 3t.  Nov,  26. 

Premium  Butter. 
The  competitors  for  the  premium  intended  to  be 
awarded  on  the  2d  day  of  December  nixt,  are  notified 
th.rt  the  Committee  have  been  obliged  to  poslpone  the 
examination  till  FRIDAV  the  3d,  in  consequence  of  the 
2d  having  bsen  appoin  ted  as  a  day  of  public  Thanks- 
giving in  Mass.achusetts. 

Per  order  of  the  Com  raittee. 
Nov  26.  BENJ.  GUILD. 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Fine. 
Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  M.irkct  Street, 

.\  Treatise  on  the   Vine  ;  embracing  its  History   from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  with  descriptions  of 
above  two  hundred  Foreign,   and  eighty  American  varie- 
ties ;  together  with  a  complete  dissertation  on  the  Estab- 
lishment, Culture,  and  Management  of  Vineyards. 
'  Tlie  Vine,  too,  here  her  curling  tcnilriU  shoots. 
Hangs  out  her  clusters  glowing  lo  the  south. 
And  s.:arcely  wishes  fur  a  warmer  sky.* 
By  Wm.  Robert  Prince,  aided  by  Wm.  Prince, 
Propriefor  of  tho  Linnjean  Botanic  Garden.     1  vol.  octa- 
vo, 3.33  pages.     Price  $1,.50.  Oct.  29. 


Xew  England  Farmer's  Almanac,  for  1831. 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his 
Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  the  New 
E.vGLAND  Farmer's  Almanac,  for  1831.  By 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer.  The  -Astronomical  Calculations,  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Astronomical  part  of  the  .-Vmerican  Almanac. 

This  Almanac  contains  the  u'ual  miscellaneous  and 
agricultural  articles— a  list  of  the  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Governors,  Lieut.  Governors,  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States,  aud  the  Governors  of  the 
British  Colonies — a  chronicle  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  between  August,  1829,  and  Sept.  1830— a  com- 
plete Calendar  for  each  State  in  New  England,  includino- 
the  Probate  Courts  for  New  England — the  Sun's  deulina" 
tion,  &c.  The  tides  are  particularly  calculated.  Amon<r 
the  agricultural  articles,  are  a  description  of  Mr  Phinney's 
Improved  Roller,  with  a  drawing;  and  a  drawino-  and 
description  of  an  Improved  Harrow,  used  on  Capt.  Daniel 
Chandler's  farm,  in  Lexington. 

Price  $6,00  per  groce — 02j  cts  per  dozen.       Oct.  1. 


iJees'   Cyclopedia, 

American  edition,  revised,  corrected,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  United  States,  in  47  volumes,  quarto,  in- 
cluding a  large  atlas,  and  5  volumes  of  .plates.  This  val- 
uable work,  the  labor  of  20  years,  is  illustrated  by  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  engravings,  by  the  most  distinguished 
artists.  (Theie  are  4:>  plates  upon  agriculture  alone,  con- 
taining 394  figures;  upon  Natural  History,  includino- 
Botany,  the  number  of  plates  exceeds  260.)  The  original 
cost  of  this  work  in  boards  was  ,f  470,  and  will  now  be 
sold  in  elegant  Russia  half  binding  i-eri/  low,  if  applied  for 
soon.  Apply  (post  paid)  at  the  office  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Nov.  10,  1830.  3t 


Slieep  for  Sale. 

On  hand  and  for  sale  2000  fine  woolled  sheep  of  vari- 
ous grades  from  half  to  full  blooded  Merinos.  Among 
them  are  about  50O  Wethers  and  fat  Ewes.  12.50  Stock 
Ewes,  (a  desirable  lot  for  persons  wishing  to  obtain  a 
flock,)  and  250  lambs.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  ac- 
commodating terms  and  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  on  ap- 
plication to  the  subscriber  in  Cummington,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.  CYRUS  FORD. 

Cummington,  JVov.  4, 1830.  3t. 


.  Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
furnished,  at  .1.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  Street, 
Boston,  with  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
$50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
mostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
they  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
neatly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
short  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
management — warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 


APPLES,  new, 

ASHES,  poi.  first  sort. 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 

Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTEIl,  inspecled,  No.  1 ,  new,    - 
CliEE.'jL,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED. 
KLUUll,  Haliiniore,Howard-slreel,  - 

Rye,  best, 
GRAIN,  Corn, 
Rye, 

Barley, 
Oats, 

HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 

IIOI'S,  Islqualiiv, 

LIMi;, 

Pf,AlSTEIlP.4RlS  retails  at 

PORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass. 
Red  Top  (nortlii 
Lucerne, 
Red  Clover,  (northern) 

WOOL,  Merino,  lull  blood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  full  blood,  unwashed, 
Jlerino,  mi.i;cd  wiih  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  wasliod. 
Merino,  half  blood. 
Merino,  quarter. 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.Tih's,  firs,  sort. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,      "    spinning,  first  sort; 


bush.,-1 
barrel 


'pound 


"J 
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I        9C 

8  60 

7  00 

G  2. 
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5  G2 
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68 
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1  GC 
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2  00 
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12  75 
17  00 
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To 

1  60 

120  00 
127  60 
1  00 
9  CO 
7  60 
6  50 
35 


1  60 

5  87 

5  87 

3  75 

(i6 

70 

60 

33 

70 

12  50 
14  00 

75 
3  00 
18  00 

13  00 
13  76 

200 
3  00 
75 
38 
11 
62 
35 
67 


BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
UUTTER,  keg  and  lub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  taccording  to  qua 


PROVISION    MARKET. 
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pountl 

6 

6 

" 

G 

" 

4 

,, 

10 

'• 

IS 

dozen. 

IS 

bushel. 

'■• 

20 

bari'el. 

1  00 

Boston  Vegetable  Market.— Prices  at  Fin»„;i 
Hall  Market-Cranberries,  1,25  1,50  perbushe^Po  afoes 
(raised  in  this  vicimty)  20  to  .30  cts.  per  bushel  ;  (Eastern' 
t^^-om  the  coasters,  20  to  25  cts.)-Cabbages,  37*  c^  n^; 
dozen-Cauliflowers,  6  to  19  cts.  per  head--Swee  '  C 
l1Z'',^rr'  bushel-^Chestnuts,  1,75  per  bushel-Shag- 
bark  .  1,.50  per  btishel-Omons,  l.,25  per  barrel-W^inter 
Crookneek  Squashes,  l,no  per  100  lbs-Small  Canada 
Squashes,  l,oO  per  100  Ib.s.-French  Turnips  37i- 
Carrots,  .50  cts.-Quinces,  2,00  per  bu,shel.  The  market 
IS  also  constantly  well  supplied  with  Radishes,  Lettuces, 
&C,  though  out  of  season. 


Brighton  JMarkkt — .Monday,  Nov.  22. 

At  market,  this  day,  3009  Cattle,  7270  Sheep,  and  90 
swine. 

Pricks.— Beef  Cattle  from  $3  25  to  4  37i  ;  a  few  ex- 
tra Cattle  were  taken  at  4  50. 

Barrelling  Cattle  dull ;  very  few  sales  effected ;  the 
barrellers  have  had  as  many  as  they  could  conveniently 
turn  their  hands  to  of  late,  and  appear  to  have  already  pur- 
cha.sed  nearly  or  quite  their  supply  ;  lots  were  offered  at 
the  former  prices,  but  refused— a' falling  off  of  nearly  17 
cts.  the  hundred,  say  for  Mess  3,33  a  3,42  •  No  1  2  84  a 
2,92. 

Sheep. — Sales  not  so  quick  as  usual,  probably  in  conss- 
quence  of  the  weather,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  former 
prices  were  hardly  supported  :  we  noticed  one  lot  of  several 
hundred  taken  at  1,00;  also  lots  at  1,25,  1,33,  and  1,37J  ;  a 
lot  of  about  800  at  1 ,40 ;  lots  at  1,50, 1.62,  1,88,  and  2,00  ■ 
and  one  lot  of  80  wethers  at  2,50.  '      ' 

Swine.— Scarce,  and  in  better  demand  than  barrelling 
cattle  ;  buyers  are  notyet  fully  supplied ;  a  small  advanee 
was  effected  on  those  retailed,  say  4i  for  Sows,  and  5i  lor 
Barrows. — Patriot. 


ENGLAND  FARMER. 


1820. 


THE  COTTAGE  CONTRAST. 

Nulla  est  gilicera  voluptaa 
Solicitumquc  aliquid  laetia  iulerveoit. 

Had  I  the  least  of  little  faims, 

A  chatty  wife  to  bless  my  arms, 

A  chubby  child  to  frisk  and  play. 

To  sleep  all  night  and  romp  all  day, 

A  snug  thdcthed  house,  though  small,  yet  warm, 

A  dog  to  liark  in  case  of  harm, 

A  sturdy  horse,  a  good  fat  cow. 

The  last  lo  miU',  the  first  to  plough, 

A  fine  fat  pig,  a  pleasing  book. 

An  honest  friend,  a  babbling  brook, 

A  distant  church  its  chimes  to  ring, 

A  neighboring  wood  fur  birds  to  sing, 

A  garden  gay,  a  swarm  of  bees, 

A  dabbling  duck,  some  gabbling  geese, 

A  cackling  hen,  a  crowing  cock, 

A  cask  of  ale,  a  kitchen  clock, — 

Had  I  but  these,  then,  free  from  cares, 

I'd  laugh,  and  sing,  and  say  my  prayers ; 

Happy  to  live,  content  to  die. 

What  prince  more  truly  blest  than  I  .' 

Then  grant,  kind  Fortune,  if  you  please, 
I. may  he  gratified  with  these; 
Wan  wants  but  little  more,  1  guess, 
Nor  should  he  be  content  with  less. 
Unhappy  man  !  't  is  sad  to  see 
Thy  various  turns  of  destiny  ! 
'Twixt  good  and  ill  forever  lost. 
From  pleasure  still  to  misery  tost; 
Through  life's  dark  Wilderness  we  grope. 
Depressed  by  fear,  revived  by  hope  ; 
Still  poring  o'er  the  text  we  look. 
Till  Death  steps  in  and  shuts  the  book. 
Thrice  blest,  indeed,  had  mortals  been. 
If  friends  forever  might  remain  ; 
If  kindred  kind  and  parents  dear 
Did  multiply  from  year  to  year  ; 
The  old  remain  the  young  increase. 
In  circling  harmony  and  peace. 

The  lots  of  man  two  pitchers  fill ; 
One  holds  the  good,  and  one  the  ill. 
No  mortal  yet  could  ever  drain 
The  cup  of  pleasure  free  from  pain  ; 
Nor  ever  pain  fill  up  tfie  measure 
Without  some  corresponding  pleasure — 
The  wisest  seem  content  to  quaff 
A  mixture  fair  of  half  and  half. 

As  precious  gems,  opaque  and  dark. 
Condensed  retain  their  native  spark, 
Till  science  points  the  artful  way 
To  liberate  the  slumb'ring  ray. 
Then,  sparkling  o'er  some  sordid  foil, 
Its  beaming  splendor*  gaily  smile  ; 
So  to  comparison  we  owe 
One  half  our  sense  of  weal  and  wo. 
Thus  sun  and  rain,  thus  hopes  and  fears. 
Alternate  fill  (he  circling  years  ; 
Thus  youth  and  age,  thus  strength,  disease. 
With  smiles  and  tears,  and  toils  and  ease 
Together  mixed,  combine,  compound. 
Connect  and  fill  the  mortal  round; 
And  on  their  systematic  strife 
Depends  the  balanced  beam  of  life. 
Content  and  health,  two  standing  dishes. 
Compose  the  best  of  huinan  wishes. 
This  happy  medium  understood 
Leads  in  its  train  each  earthly  good  ; 
For  sweet  content,  wheree'er  she  goes. 
Brings  peace  of  mind  and  sound  repose. 
And  health  attends  on  every  station. 
With  exercise  and  moderation  ; 
And  blest  are  those  that  early  find 
This  equal  b.dance  of  the  mind. 
Nor  high,  nor  low,  nor  rich,  nor  poor, 
In  worth  and  innocence  secure  ! 

But  wit,  'tis  said  when  best  is  brief: 
'T  is  very  true — so  turn  the  leaf. 

Now  we  'll  proceed  the  scene  to  vary. 
To  view  my  life  when  quite  contrary. 

My  barking  dog  begins  to  bite  ; 
My  chubby  child  cries  all  the  night ; 
My  sturdy  horse  has  got  the  glanders ; 
The  fox  devours  my  geese  and  ganders ; 
My  fine  fat  pig  has  got  the  measles  ; 
My  hens  are  worried  by  the  weasles ; 
The  ducks  destroy  my  gar.len  seeds, 
And  all  my  flowers  are  choked  with  weeds ; 


My  cackling  cock  forgets  to  crow  ; 
My  kitchen  clock  forgets  to  go  ; 
Incessant  rains  drown  all  my  wheat ; 
M5  honest  friend  turns  out  a  cheat ; 
My  chatty  wife  beguis  to  rail ; 
The  thunder  souts  my  cask  of  ale  ; 
My  cow,  unconscious,  gravely  stalks 

And along  my  gravel  walks  ; 

My  pig,  to  scratch  his  meas'.y  rump. 
Mistakes  my  beehive  for  a  stump, 
And  when  the  indignant  realm  rebels, 

Continues in  their  cells  ; 

The  jarring  screams  of  birds  attest 
Sonje  truant  schoolboy  robs  their  nest; 
My  distant  chimes  nocturnal  toll 
A  requiem  to  some  rustic  soul ; 
My  snug  thatched  house,  oh  !  sad  to  tell. 
Instead  of  home,  is  grown  a  hell ; 
And  discord  dire  and  worse  alarms 
Assail  the  worst  of  wretched  farms. 
Despair  ensues,  and  mental  ease 
And  health  give  place  to  slow  disease  ; 
Conden^ned  to  live,  afraid  to  die. 
What  mortal  half  so  cursed  as  1 ! 

Like  learned  judge,  with  serious  face. 
The  moral  now  sums  up  the  caSe, 

And  calls  on  wisdom  to  decide 

From  counsel  heard  on  either  side. 

Wisdom  attends,  but  first  with  awe 

Adjusts  his  wig,  then  gives  the  law  ; 
Let  Reason  early  take  the  rein. 

And  over  Sense  its  sway  maintain  ; 

For,  if  loo  close  your  joys  you  cluster. 

You  'II  find  they  'II  lose  their  wonted  lustre. 

Leaving  behind  the  sad  remains 

Of  gaUing  grief  and  endless  pains.  R.  T. 

Columbian  Centinel. 


For  Sale, 
The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  lait 
fourteen  years  by    the    subscriber,  containing  about  V^' 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded   on  the  soull, 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fi'esh  creek,  on  wli 
is  a  tide  will,  with  an  apparatus  fur  pounding  and  griiui.. 
plaster.     The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Ki  :> 
House,  of4(i  feet  by  38,  with  awing  of  20  by  16,  all  wi  I 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feet  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by   37,  two  stories,  with  ohl 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving   i 
done  lor  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  lli 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  employ 
ed  as  a  stable,  the  other  for  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  y  0 1 
well  walled  in;  the  other  is  aStoie  Barn  of  45  feet  square, 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain   60  tons   of  hay  ;  a  pig 
gury  of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  18  feet  square  un 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,   brew,  and  cook  fo 
swine.     The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  walls 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front    of  the  house,  OEi 
of  17  on  the  East, one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi 
pally  orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acre 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acre 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  la; 
ten  years,  and  tlie  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hue 
dredtons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  on 
d  a  half  miles  froii,  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affort 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundrei 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  ai 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quinx 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nurseiy. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Maj 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  S.\muel.  Lord, 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 


'THE  WAR  IN  THE  JERSEYS.' 

From  various  nccounts  it  appears  that  the 
warfare  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  distilled 
spirits  is  carried  on  in  a  spirited  inanner  in  New 
Jersey.  One  light  skirniisb  is  reported  of  rather 
an  amusing  character.  Several  kniglits  of  the 
puncheon  who  bad  been  annoyed  by  a  cold  water 
company,  conceived  tlie  design  of  making  their 
favorite  beverage  the  weapon  of  its  own  defence. 
Thinking  the  artillery  as  irresistible  by  others  as 
by  themselves,  they  actually  invaded  the  dwelling 
of  one  of  their  principal  antagonists,  a  clergyman, 
with  a  barrel  of  rum.  This  piece  of  ordnance 
was  planted  in  the  front  of  the  door,  aiul  a  depu- 
tation sent  in.forhis  surrender.  A  barrel  of  rum, 
they  thought,  was  certaitdy  a  present,  which  even 
a  preacher  of  rigliteonsness  and  temperance  conkl 
not  refuse.  In  ptiis  they  were  not  deceived.  ■  It 
was  most  politely  accepted,  and  with  many  thanks. 
The  deputation  eyed  each  other  with  significant 
gratulation.  The  fortre.ss  was  gained.  But,  alas! 
the  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short.  What  was 
their  astonishment  when  the  clergyman  continued, 
'Here,  Thomas,  bring  the  a,\e.'  'Twas  a  word 
and  a  blow.  In  went  the  barrel  liead,  and  out 
gushed  the  rum.  The  victory  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  clergyman  declared  his  door-yard  a 
depository  for  all  the  rum  in  the  country,  free  of 
storage,  and  axes  furnished  to  boot.  Spirit  of 
Monmouth  and  Trenton!.  If  the  Jerseymen  go 
on  at  this  rate  the  victory  will  be  theirs,  without 
blood  shed,  though  not  without  rum  shed ;  and 
though 'distilled  spirits  should  be'  poured  on  to 
'the  land'  instead  of  being  '  banished  from  it,'  we 
are  not  certain  tliat  we  should  find  fault  with  thi 
mode  of  warfare  if  the  soil  does  not  suffer. — 
Genius  of  Temperance. 


JVew  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connect 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  Nor 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  nt 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  a 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  a 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  e 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  I 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acqu 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  i)reventior 
Di-eases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  a 
mal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  Jc 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additii 
and  impiovements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  count 
by  Tliomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  MemI 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  f" 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  gale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  wilh  the  N 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

Essays  on  .American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  ri 
dering  it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  u 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms — Byl' 
D'Homergue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peicr  S.  Du  !'■ 
ceau  — Price  62|  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing   of  Silk  V.'orms,  E 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mi;lberry  Tree.     Published 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the   Promot   [ 
of  those  objects,   (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.'  ' 
Price  25  cents. 


TVnnted 

In  a  Book  and   Job   Printing   Office,   in   Boston,  1 

Apprentices.   Those  from  the  country  would  be  preferr 

Apply  to  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  the   New  En-  land   Si 

Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street.  Oct.  2(i 


Perfection. — To  arrive  at  perfection,  a  man 
should  have  very  sincere  friends,  or  inveterate 
enemies  ;  because  he  would  be  made  sensible  of 
his  good  or  ill  conduct,  either  by  the  censures  of 
the  one,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  other. 


I'ubli^l,ed  every  Friday.  ;t  g5  j  cr  anrcni.  1  .•.\;,l,le  :•• 
and  of  the  year-but  those  wlio  pay  within  si.xty  days  fron 
time  offubscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  nl'lifly  c 

Q^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  pn\- 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Rcssell,  by  I.  R.  Binrs — by  v 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  mei  t 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  .i 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  fi2  J>' 
Market  Street. 

agents. 
Nem  York — G.  Thurbuen  &  Sons.  67 Liberly-strcel. 
f'h'liiilcljihia—]).  &  C  Landheth.SS  Chosliiui-sireet. 
Unit, more— Q.  n.  Smith,  Office  ol  ihe  American  Fanner. 
A'liami — Hon.  Jesse  Huel. 

Flushing,  .V  Y.  Wm.  Prince  &  Sons, Prop.  Lis.  Cot.  G: 
KiiW/iir</— GoonwiN  &Sons. 
Newburtiport.  Ebenezer  Stedhian,  Bookseller. 
I-Ianfa.T,!H.  S.— P.  J.  HoLLA.vD,  Esq.  Recorder  Office. 
Montreal,  L.  C. — A.  Bowman, Bookf"ller. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


PUBLISHED  BT  J.  B.  RUSSELL,   AT  NO.  SB  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,    (at  the  Agriculthbal  Warehouse.)— T.  G.  FESSENDEN,   EDITOR. 
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ii  (a  laa  vg  w  iL  a  ^  L!j  J2» 


dj"  The  following  interesting  communication  is  from 
an  intelligent  gentleman  in  Ohio,  from  whose  pen  we 
hope  frequently  to  receive  assistance. 

Poland,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  10th,  1830. 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden  Esq. — 

Sir — A  few  d.\vs  since  I  accidentally  met  with 
several  vohiines  of  the  New  England  Fanner,  with 
ivhich  I  was  so  niucli  plea.scd,  that  I  wish  to  be- 
oine  a  subscriber.  I  have  enclosed  a  three  dol- 
ar  bill,  which  you  wiH  place  to  my  credit,  and  if 
bo  in  your  power  to  send  me  all  the  back  nuin- 
ers,  will  commence  my  subscription  with  the  be- 
ining  of  the  9tli  volnine. 

The  information,  contained  in  your  publication, 

n  the  sul'.jept  of  the  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  is  be- 

jming  highly  important    in    tliis  section   of  the 

)untry.     For  a  number   of  years,  after    its    first 

■Ulemcnt,   the   late  spring-frosts   frequently  des- 

oycd  the  young   fruit,    but    the    tree.s   remained 

althy,  and    exempt  from  the  depredation  of  in- 

cts.     More  recently,  as  the  forests  liave  become 

ared  up,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  frosts, 

t  the  curculio,  rose-bug,    and  blight  have    ap- 

ared,  antl  are  far  more  injurious. 

The  curcuiio  has  destroyed  most  of  the  phmis 

(he  last  ten  years:  and  attacked  the  apples  and 

rello  cherries  for  the  first  time,  during  the   last 

son. 

n  the  month   of  Jul)',    I   visited    the  beautiful 
lemcnt  of  Mr  Rnpp,  at  Economy,  on  the  bank  c.f 
Ohio,  14  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  was  high. 
Tatified  to   see  his   numerous  Plum  and  Prune 
s  loaded  with  fruit,    uninjured  by   the    insect 
!  senior  Mr  Rapp  informed  me,  that   while  his 
IS  were  in   bloom,  his   gardener  placed  around 
body    of    them,    a     few     inches    above   the 
ind,  two  pieces  of  boards,  of  suitable  size,  say 
inches  by  twelve,    out  of  which,  a  sen)i-circu- 
)ortion  had  been  cut,  so   that   when   fitted  to- 
er,  around   the  tree,   they   would    completely 
St  the    body.     These    were  confined  together 
wo  narrow  battens,  secured  with  screws,  on  the 
r  surface.     On    the  upper  surface,  a   circular 
nel  was   cut,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  one  inch 
,  so  as  to  surround  the  tree.     The  joints  be- 
lie two  boards,  where  crossed  by  this  chan- 
were  closed  with  putty,  and  any  vacancies  be- 
n   tlje  hoards  and   the  tree  carefully  stopped 
clay  mortar.     The   circular  channel  is  then 
with  tar,  and  presents  an  effectual  barrier  to 
regress  of  the  insects.     Some  attention  isre- 
d,  to  see  that  the  tar  does  not  leak  out  or  he- 
hardened. 

few  of  the  insects,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 

)n,   will  find    means  to  pass,  and    will  injure 

of  the   fruit  which  will   drop   prematurely. 

immediately  picked  up  and  committed  to 

|)lura  tree,  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbors. 
Iced  a  great  abundance  of  fine  fruit  this  sea- 
1  He  infi)rmed  me  that  for  several  years,  all 
Ijins  dropped  before  they  ripened  ;  that  last 
i,  being  confined  to  his  home,  by  ill  health, 
liy  watched  their  progress,  and  when  about 
ke  of  a  pea,  he  discovered  an  insect  in  the 
puncturing  them.  He  selected  one  tree, 
I  which  he  built  a  fire,  with  a  quantity  of  re- 


fuse chips  and  damp  shavings,  which  were  renew- 
e<l,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  smoke,  for  a  week 
or  more,  till  all  the  insects  disappeared.  No  oth- 
er cause  could  he  assigned  why  this  tree  matured 
more  than  a  bushel  of  fruit,  while  those  contigu- 
ous to  it,  entirely  failed,  though  they  blossomed 
and  set  equally  full. 

The  blight  appeared  in  this  country  about 
twelve  years  since,  and  having  destroyed  most  of 
the  pear  trees,  is  now  showing  itself  in  the  Quince 
busli,  the  cultivated  Apple  tree,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  the  thorn  and  native  crab  Apple.  Its 
origin  is  imputed  to  as  many  different  causes,  by 
the  people  in  this  vicinity,  as  it  is  by  the  corres- 
pondents of  your  Journal,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  give  you  any  facts  that  will  throw  more  light 
upon  the  subject.  In  answer  to  such  as  believe 
it  to  be  the  effect  of  too  high  cultivation  and  over- 
bearing of  fruit,  I_would  state,  that  I  have  lost  a 
number  of  fine  ygung  pear  trees  in  a  moderately 
rich  soil,  some  of  which  were  seeJliii^s  and  others 
engrafted,  but  none  had  ever  produced  fruit ;  and 
to  such  as  believe  it  to  be  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  I 
would  observe  that  many  trees  first  showed  the 
disease  three  years  since,  during  a  long  period  of 
cloudy  weather,  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  for 
more  than  a  week. 

If  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  why  did  not 
overbeaiing  of  fruit,  too  high  cultivation,  or  the 
impression  of  the  sun  destroy  fruit  trees  in  for- 
njer  times  ? 

The  largest  pear  tree  with  which  I  am  acquaint 


Oil  of  Sun  flowers.  It  has  we  believe  oiteii  been 
s])oken  of,  hut  to  our  knowledge,  no  one  has  yet 
been  so  succesj^l  in  extracting  oil  of  the  first 
quality,  as  Mr  Barnitz  has;  which  is  owing  to 
some  improvements  which  he  has  invented,  and 
we  believe  for  his  own  safety,  and  not  from  any 
desire  of  profit,  has  patented. 

The  uses  of  this  oil  are  various.  Mr  Rarnitz 
informs  us  that  he  has  tried  many  experiments,  to 
ascertain  to  what  purposes  it  may  be  applied. 
For  painting,  it  answers  as  well  as  Linseed  oil  ;  for 
burning,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  winter  strained 
Sperm  ;  and  for  culinary  purposes  it  is  pronounced 
quite  as  agreeable  as  the  Olive  oil.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  seen  some  burning  with  which  faidt  might 
be  found,  but  we  would  remark,  that  almost  as 
much  skill  and  care  is  required  in  the  use  of  ftil 
for  lights,  as  of  coal  for  fires;  beside  which,  any  neto 
article,  except  it  be  a  new  face,  is  always  received 
with  caution,  and  prejudices  are  easily  and  often 
exciteil,  before  a  fair  trial  is  given.  We  have 
our.selves  seen  it  burning  at  Mr  B.'.s,  and  were 
nuicli  pleased  with  the  brilliancy  and  clearness  of 
the  light. 

It  answers  as  a  cathartic  when  taken  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  and  from  the  hull  or  husks  of  the 
seed  it  is  said,  a  good  ink  may  be  pre|iared,  while 
the  dried  stalks  furnish  simple  kindling  for  the 
morning  fires. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  this  truly  valu-^ 
able  article,  are  both  cheap  and  simple.  Mr  B.  is 
very  willing  to.  fiirnish  information  to  any  gentle- 


ed  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  about  eighteen  inches:  man  who  is 'disposed  to  experiment.  On  an  acre 
in  diameter,  and  is  growing  in  the  county  of  Co- I  of  good  land,  aliout  60  to  70  bushels  of  seed  may 
lumbiana.      It   is   surrounded    with   from  six   to  ;  be  raised,  wliicli  is  worth  about  60  cts.  per  liushel. 


The  single  headed  is  preferred,  as  being  most  pro- 
ductive. It  is  cultivated  precisely  like  corn,  and 
any  one  who  will  |)lant  a  row  in  his  cornfield,  will 
at  once  learn  the  capabilities  of  his  soil  and  the 
mode  of  culture. 


Establishment  of  a  Model    Farm   in    Greece. — 
The  government    has   founded  an    establishment 


eight  cart  loads  of  stone,  among  which  the  cinders 
from  a  blacksmith's  shop  have  been  thrown  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  tree  is  very  productive,  and 
free  from  the  blight,  while  those  in  that  vicinity 
have  died.  Its  owner  a  German,  considers  its 
preservation  owing  to  the  stones  and  cinders. 

I  have  seen  the   experiment   tried  on  trees  al- 
ready diseased,  but  without  a  favorable  effect.  ,  ^  ,  .   ,    . 

rrii,      j>        D  .    ,„    .!,:„    .,„,.»  „<■  from  w  iich  important  results  may  be  expected,  m 

The    Rose  Bug  was  a  stranger   to    this    part  ol  i  .  '         „.,.,,■'  „ 

.,  .  .,    ,  ■  .  ,1  I  ,„)•„„  I  favor  of  a  country  aftlK-ted  with  the  ravages  of  war 

the  country  until  three  years  smce,   and  1  believe  i       ,      .,,  •" ,  ,         ,       .  ,,  ?       .,. 

.    ,.     .         ,  ,  .      <•  .1  •     land  sti  I  more  perhaps   by   the   k  e   and    mi  itary 

at  this  tune    has  never    been    seen    west   of  this,  I  ,  .  ,    ,  '  ,   \   f  ,  /•, 

,.,..,.  u      1     ,  .„  »i „►   •  ,,!,„:  habits  which  have  resulted   from  them.     Gregory 

while  It  has  been  very  abundant  to  the  east,  in  the  i  „  ,  .  ,  „  ,  /-,       ,  ,       , 

.  .       -  „  1  1         J     •       ti      i.„.   „„„     Palaiologiie,  one  oi  the  young    Greeks,    who    has 

state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  during  the  last  sea-.  ,*'  z-         .     ,        ,  •  ■ 

...  ,    .         ..     ,         ■     •     11     .,  „„    ,i.„   pursued  a  course   of    agricultural    studies    at   the 

son,    It  directed    its   attacks  principally  upon    the ,  r     .     .        ,.  r.      m    •    ^  ■  i       i- 

.  ,   ,  I  I      J      i  ]  institution  ol  Roville  in  trance,  has  returned  to  his 

sassafras,  and  the  rose.  I  .         .      .     ,  ■  ■    ■         ,    ,  /.    . 

™,      i        ,,    ,  ,  ,  ,,     '  country,  m  order  to  devote  his  knowledge,  perfect- 

The  Bee   Moth    was  unknown  here,  except  by      ,,•','  ^     ,  ■     ,       i 

.,    ,     ,  I         -.  1  •.     ed  by  the  management  of  a  large   agricultural  es- 

renort,  until  the  last    summer,    wlien   it  began    its   ^  ,  ,.-',  i  •  i    i     i  i  c  i  "i    .      i  • 

,^\.  ,      ,  11  J    tabhshment  which  had  been  confided    to    him    m 

depredations  upon  the  late  and  weak  swarms,  and.  •       .     .,      i        «,    <-  i  • 

,  '  ,         '       ^    ,  Corsica,  to  tlie  lienent  oi    his  country. 


destroyed  many  of  them 

Very  respectfullv  yours. 

JARED  P.  KIRTLAND. 


He  em- 
barked with  a  considerable  provision  of  implements, 
seeds,  &c,  supplied  by  the  committee  at  Paris.  Ca- 
po D'lstria  has  placed  at  his  disposal  a  national 
domain  situated  between  the  village  of  Dalmanara, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tyrinthus,  for  the  pur- 
His  first  care  will    be    the 


SUN-FLOWER  SEED  OIL. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly  too,  that  '  this  J  pose  of  a  model  farm 
country  has  a  resource  for  everything,  within  her- |  sowing  of  the  grain  brought  with  him,  the  crea- 
self  Our  territory  exposes  some  surface  to  every  ]  tion  of  a  nureery,  and  the  tillage  of  the  ground  by 
climate,  and  those  t'oreign  productions  which  we  |  instruments  unknown  in  that  country.  Prospects  of 
have  not  already  succeded  in  acclimating,  our  cit-  extensive  benefit  attach  themselves  to  the  institu- 
izens  are  daily  and  successfully  exercising  them-  tion  of  Palaiologue.  It  must  become  a  focus  of 
selves  in  finding  substitutes  for.  hgl't,    which    will   distribute  throughout   Greece 

In  this  pursuit,  our  enterprising  citizen,  Charles  ,  the  knowledge  requisite  to  the  successfiil  cultiva- 
A.  Barnitz,  Esq.  has  rendered  himself  prominent ;  tion  of  a  soil  so  long  watered  with  human  blood.' 
by  his  suecess  in  the  culture  and  expression  of  the   But  many  years  must  still  elapse  before  this  desira- 
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l)le  object  can  be  comiileted.  Europe,  in  deliver- 
ing Greece  has  not  finislied  its  work.  Enriched 
by  the  arts  oF  peace,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  devote 
II  portion  of  what  they  have  furnished  us  to  enable 
our  brethren  of  the  east  to  enjoy  its  benefits  ? — 
Rev.Encyc.  Mars.  1830. 


From  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS      ON      PROGNOSTICATIONS      OF      THE 
WEATHER. 

By  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  F.  .1.  S. 
From  my  earliest  childhood  I  was  bred  up  on 
a  httle  farm,  which  I  was  tauglit  to  care  for,  and 
cultivate  ever  since  I  was  able  to  spring  the  rattle, 
use  the  wliip,  manage  the  sickle,  or  handle  the 
spade ;  and  as  I  found  that  mucli  of  our  success 
depended  on  a  proper  knowledge  and  management 
of  the  weather,  I  was  led  to  study  it  ever  since  I 
was  eiglit  years  of  age.  I  believe  Meteorology  is  a 
natural  science,  and  one  of  the  first  that  is  studied  ; 
and  that  every  child  iu  the  country  makes,  un- 
taught, some  progress  in  it:  at  least  so  it  was  with 
ine.  I  had  actually  learned,  l)y  silent  observation, 
to  form  good  conjectures  concerning  the  coming 
weather,  and,  on  this  head,  to  teach  wisdom  among 
those  who  were  perfect,  especially  among  such 
as  had  not  been  obliged  like  me  to  watch  earnest- 
ly, tliat  what  was  so  necessary  to  the  family  sup- 
port,  should  not  be  spoiled  by  the  weather  before 
it  was  housed. — Many  a  time,  even  in  tender 
youth,  have  I  watched  the  heavens  with  an.xiety, 
e.xamined  the  difterent  appearances  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
.scintillation  of  the  stars,  the  course  and  color  of 
the  clouds,  the  flight  of  the  crov/  and  the  swallow, 
the  gambols  of  the  colt,  the  fluttering  of  the  ducks, 
.iiid  the  loud  screams  of  the  senmew — not  forget- 
ting even  the  liuc  and  croaking  of  the  frog.  From 
the  little  knowledge  I  had  derived  from  close  ob- 
servation, I  often  ventured  to  direct  our  agricul- 
tural operations  in  reference  to  the  coming  day.s, 
and  was  seldom  much  mistaken  in  my  reckoning. 
When  I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
)<nowledge  and  experience  in  this  way,  I  ventured 
to  give  counsel  to  my  neighbors.  For  my  kind- 
ness, or  perhaps  officiousness  on  this  head,  I  met 
one  day  with  a  mortifying  rebuff.  I  was  about 
ten  years  of  age  ;  it  was  harvest  titne,''and  '  what 
sort  of  a  day  tomorrow  would  he,'  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  To  a  very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman who  was  present,  I  stated  in  opposition  to 
liis  own  oi)iuioii,  '  Mr  P.  to  morrow  will  be  a.  foul 
da;/.' — To  which  lie  answered,  'Adam,  how  can 
you  tell  ?'  I  answered,  without  giving  the  rxde  on 
which  my  prognostication  was  founded,  '  O  Sir,  I 
know  it  will  be  so.'  'You  know!  how  should 
you  know  ?'  '  Why,  Sir,'  1  pleasantly  replied,  '  he- 
cause  I  am  weathertvlse.'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  or 
otherwise.^  The  next  day,  however,  proved  that 
iny  augury  was  well  drawn. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  Table,  purporting  to 
l/C  the  work  of  the  late  DrHercshel,  was  various- 
ly pid)lishcd,  professing  to  form  prognostics  of 
the  weather,  by  the  times  of  the  change,  full  and 
tpiarters  of  the  moon.  I  have  carefully  consulted 
this  Table  for  several  years,  and  was  amazed  at 
its  general  accuracy  : — for  though  long,  as  you 
have  seen,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  wcatlier, 
I  never  thought  that  any  rules  ('ould  be  devised 
liable  to  so  few  exceptions.  I  have  made  a  little 
alteration  in  the  arrangements,  illustrated  it  with 
further  observations,  and   have  sent  it  that  you 


may  insert  it  in  the   Magazine,    as  it  has  hitherto 
been  confined  generally  to  a  few  Almanacs. 

A  Table  for  foretelling  the  weather  through  all  the 
Lunations  of  each  year  forever. 
This  table  and  the  accompanying  remarks,  are 
the  result  of  many  years  actual  observation  ;  the 
whole  being  constructed  on  a  due  consideration 
of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their 
several  positions  respecting  the  earth  ;  and  will, 
by  sim|)le  inspection,  show  tlie  observer  what 
kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow  the 
entrance  of  the  moon  into  any  of  its  quarters,  and 
that  so  near  the  truth  as  to  be  seldom  or  never 
found  to  fail. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  nearer  the  time  of  the  Moon's  Change, 
First  Quarter,  Full  and  Last  Quarter,  are  to  Mid- 
night, the  fairer  will  the  weather  be  during  the 
seven  days  following. 

2.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from 
ten  at  night  till  two  next  morning. 

3.  The  nearer  to  Mid-day,  or  Noon,  the  phases 
of  the  Moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  weath- 
er may  he  expected  during  the  next  seven  days. 

4.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from 
ten  in  the  fcrenoon  to  two  in  the  afternoon.  These 
observations  refer  ])rincipally  to  Summer,  though 
they  affect  Spring  and  Autumn  neatly  in  the  same 
ratio. 

5.  The  Moon's  Change, — First  Quarter, — Full, 
— and  Last  Quarter,  happening  during  six  of  the 
afternoon  hours,  i.  e.  from  four  to  ten,  may  he  fol- 
lowed by  fair  weather ;  but  this  is  mostly  depcn. 
dent  on  the  wind,  as  it  is  noted  in  the  Table. 

6.  Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  irreg- 
idar  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in  the  latter  part 
of  Autumn,  the  whole  of  Winter,  and  the  begin 
ning  of  Spring;  yet,  in  the  main,  the  above  obser- 
vations will  apply  to  those  periods  also. 

7.  To  prognosticate  coircctly,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  toinrf  is  concerned,  the  obser- 
ver should  be  within  sight  of  a  good  va7ie,  where 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  are  correct- 
ly placed.  With  this  precaution  he  will  scarcely 
ever  be  deceived  in  depending  on  the  Table. 


Pre.tervalion  of  iron  from  rust. — A  mastic  or  I 
ering  for  this  ]>urpose  proposed  by  M.  Zemi 
sanctioned  by  the  Societe'd'  Encouragement,  I 
follows  :  eighty  parts  of  pounded  brick,  piJ 
through  a  Silk  Sieve,  are  mixed  with  20  pap 
litharge ;  the  whole  is  then  rubbed  up  bjj 
muller  with  Unseed  oil  so  as  to  form  a  thick 


It  is  said  that  the  late  Dr  Datwin,  haying  made 
an  apjiointment  to  take  a  country  jaunt  with  some 
friends  on  the  ensuing  day,  but  perceiving  that  the 
weather  would  be  unfavorable,  sent  as  an  excuse 
for  not  keeping  his  promise,  a  poetical  epistle  con- 
taining an  cn«mei-a(i07i  of  mo^f  of  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching ill  weather. — 1  have  enlarged  these  by 
adding  several  new  ones,  and  remodelling  others;; 
and  subjoin  it  as  very  useful,  and  a  thing  easy  tc 
be  remembered. 

SIGNS    OF    APPROACHING    FOUI.    WEATHER. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow ; 
The  clouds  look  block,  the  glass  is  low  ; 
Tlie  soot  falls  doion,  the  spaniels  sleep  ; 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed  ; 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head. 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh. 
For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell. 
Closed  is  the  pink  eyed  pimpernell. 
Hark  ?  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 
OldBsTTTi's  joints  are  on  the  rack:  , 

Her  corns  with  shooting  pains  torment  her. 
And  to  her  bed  untimely  sent  her. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  sea  fowl  cry. 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  1 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings. 
The  cricket  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ■' 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws. 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
The  smoke  from  chimneys  right  ascends ; 
Then  spreading,  back  to  earth  it  bends. 
The  wind  unsteady  veers  around, 
Or  settling  in  the  South  is  found. 
Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise. 
And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  ^j'es. 
The  gloiv  worms,  numerous,  clear  and  bright. 
Illumed  tlie  dewy  hill  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  squahd  toad  was  seen, 
Like  quadruped,  stalk  o'er  the  green. 
The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys. 
And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 
The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 
And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 
The  sky  is  green,  the  air  is  still ; 
The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 
The  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste, 
Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast. 
Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight. 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 
And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 
The  tender  colts  on  back  do  lie. 
Nor  lieed  the  traveller  passing  by. 
Infiery  red  the  sun  doth  rise, 
Then  wades  through  clouds  to  mount  the  skiesj| 
'Twill  surely  rain,  we  see't  with  soriow, 
No  workingin  the  fields  tomorrow. 
Hoping  that  this  paper  will  be  of  some  use  to 
country  readers,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

AD.\M  CLARHiferi 
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whicli  may  be  ililutcrl  with  Spirit  of  turpentine; 
before  it  is  npplieil  the  iron  should  bo  well  cleaned. 
From  an  experience  of  two  year?,  upon  locks 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  watered  daily  with  Salt 
■water,  after  being  covered  with  two  coats  of  this 
mastic,  the  good  eftectsofh  have  been  thoroughly 
proved. —  Bull.  d'Encour.  Jan.  1830. 

CROUP. 

We  are  not  going  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
new  and  sovereign  remedy  for  the  croup ;  one 
which  never  ftuls  until  it  is  tried,  and  then  is  found, 
at  the  particular  juncture,  to  be  utterly  inert  or 
jirejudicial.  We  leave  discoveries  of  this  nature 
to  ahnauacs,  and  books  on  popular  medicine. 
Our  design  at  this  time  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
mothers  to  the  means  of  prevention,  which  they 
have  in  their  own  power.  But  first,  let  us  ask 
them — for  however  preposterous  the  question  may 
seem,  the  conduct  of  many  of  tliem  justifies  it — 
When  a  child  is  nearly  sulibcatcd  or  actually  dead 
from  croup,  does  the  mother  derive  consolation 
in  her  alarm  and  grief,  by  reflecting  that  the  dear 
little  one  has  been  always  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion,  with  very  full  and  short  sleeves,  and  low 
breast  ?  She  may,  in  reply,  accuse  us  of  sporting 
with  her  feelings — well  then,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  her,  that  she  trifles  with  them  herself, 
and  endangers,  if  she  does  not  actually  sacrifice 
the  life  of  her  child,  by  laying  bare  its  little  bosom 
and  shoidders,  which  are  among  the  most  sensitive 
parts  of  the  skin.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
exposure.^  None.  What  the  excuse?  Because 
tJie  little  dear  looks  so  well  in  this  dress  ;  that  is, 
in  (act,  because  it  is  made  to  look  like  a  diminutive 
woman,  a  new  variety  of  the  sj)ecies  ;  neither  child 
or  adult;  neither  natural  or  graceful.  Some  as- 
sign a  better  motive,  viz  :  in  order  to  accustom 
the  child  to  resist  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemencies 
of  the  seasons. — 'The  intention,  though  good,  is 
not  adapted  to  the  variable  climate  of  this  country; 
and  its  adoption,  the  rest  of  tlie  body  being  at  the 
same  time  covered  with  warm  clothing,  renders 
the  chest  more  susceptible  of  injury.  Inflammato- 
ry diseases  do  unquestionably  ollen  arise  from 
tliis  exposure,  wljich  might  be  avoided  even  by  a 
slight  covering  of  muslin.  Lentin,  a  celebrated 
German  physician,  as  well  as  many  of  our  own 
countrymen,  are  of  o]iinion  that  croup  is  not  nn- 
frequently  thus  produced.'  These  remarks  of 
an  English  writer,  are  strictly  applicable  to  our  cli- 
mate and  its  inhabitants. — Journal  of  Health. 

RUINED  BY  HARD  STUDY. 

The  history  of  very  many  of  our  students  might 
be  briefly  told.  A  lad  is  sent  to  college,  and  after 
afew  mouths  he  returns,  pale,  emaciated,  and  puny. 
Immediately  a  general  lamentation  is  raised  among 
the  circle  of  friends,  that  the  dear  youth  is  ruining 
himself  with  hard  study.  It  is  high  time  that  both 
friends  and  the  public  should  be  disabused  on  this 
subject.  The  truth  is,  in  most  cases,  hard  study 
has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  wuh  the  business. 
He  may  have  studied  well  or  he  may  not ;  but  this 
is  not  tlie  ground  of  the  difficulty.  He  has  indu 
ed  his  youthful  appetite,  without  regard  to  even 
the  common  rules  of  discretion.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  indulged  in  indolent  habits,  neglecting  e.xor 


cars  of  a  young  student  in  the  report  that  ho  is  ru- 
ining himself  by  hard  study,  that  be  feels  almost 
willing  to  endure  his  snflerings  ;  and  as  ho  looks  in 
the  glass,  he  thinks  ho  can  discern  in  his  pale  fea- 
tures, i)laiu  indications  of  future  greatness.  Where- 
as, if  ho  would  learn  to  read  aright,  he  would  only 
discern  indications  of  present  imbecility,  and  future 
worth Icssncss.  Only  convince  the  young  gentle- 
man, that  it  will  not  be  fatal  to  his  scholastic  dig- 
nity to  bestir  himself  a  little,  and  live  and  act  like 
other  people,  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  little  re- 
straint upon  his  gluttonous  propensities,  and  the 
blush  of  health,  and  strength  of  limb,  will  soon  re- 
turn  ;  and  with  them  will  return  that  energy  of 
mind  which  will  qualify  hint  to  study  to  some  pur- 
pose.— Christian  Mirror. 

Cobhett's  Corn. — Cobbett's  Corn  is  this  year  a 
comi)lete  failure,  even  worse  in  gardens  than  it 
was  last  year  upon  farms,  none  ripened  in  the 
fields;  but  in  gardens  in  favorable  situations  some 
was  saved  which  looked  perfect,  but  when  sown 
this  spring,  has  not  vegetated,  to  the  full  amount 
of  three  fourths    of  seed. — London  paper, 

March  of  Intelligence. — This  is  truly  the  march 
of  intelligence.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
Liverpool  paper : 

It  is  said  that  a  new  telegraphic  system  is  about 
to  be  established  in  France,  which  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  public,  like  the  post  oflice.  The 
results  will  be  most  important  to  the  commer- 
cial world  ;  for  it  is  calculated  that  a  despatch  con- 
taining several  lines,  which  would  traverse  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  leagues  in  a  few  moments, 
would  cost  hut  20  francs.  M.  Ferrier  do  Dra- 
puignan,  the  inventor  of  this  new  system,  proposes 
shortly  to  organise  a  line  of  telegraphs  from  Paris 
to  Havre.  Several  experiments  have  been  already 
made,  in  the  presence  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
govermcnt,  and  they  are  said  to  afford  every  pros- 
pect of  the  success  of  the  plan. 


MISERIES     or    A  RICH     MAN. 

Who  is  dogged  in  the  streets  and  knocked  down 
at  midnight  ?  The  rich  man.  Whose  house  is 
broken  into  by  robbers  ?  The  rich  man's.  Who 
has  his  pockets  cut  out,  and  his  coats  spoiled  in  a 
crowd  ?  The  rich  man.  Who  is  in  doubt  whether 
people  are  laughing  at  him,  in  their  sleeves,  when 
they  are  eating  his  dinner  ?  The  rich  man.  Who 
adds  to  his  trouble  by  every  story  which  he  adds 
to  his  house  ?  The  rich  man — for  the  higher  he 
ascends,  the  colder  is  the  atmosphere.  A  bank 
breaks,  and  who  suffers  ?  The  rich  stockholder 
and  depositer.  War  blows  his  horn,  and  who 
trembles  ?  Death  approaches  and  who  fears  to 
look  him  in  the  face  ?  Why,  the  rich  man — and 
yet  all  the  world  envies  the  rich.  Depend  upon  it 
the  length  of  your  face  will  always  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  length  of  your  purse.  If  you  live  in  a 
two-story  houso,  be  thankful,  and  not  covet  the 
loftier  mansion  of  your  neighbor.  You  but  dishon- 
or yourself,  and  insult  your  destiny,  by  fretting  and 
repining Morn.  Cour. 

Itching  Feet. — Among  the  minor  evils  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject  there  are  few  more  tor 


be  well  rubbed  for  a  night  or  two  before  going  to 
bed,  and  perfect  relief  will  be  expiu'icnced.  Th« 
application  must  of  course  be  made  before  the 
skin  breaks,  and  it  will  be  found  not  only  to  allay 
the  itching,  but  {o  prevent  the  farther  progress  nt 
the  chilblains. — The  feet  may  be  a  little  tender  lor 
a  short  time,  but  this  slight  inconvenience  will  soon 
disappear. — Wci«  Bedford  Courier. 

Science  in  Madrid. — There  are  in  the  city  of  Ma- 
drid three  distinct  establishments  for  instruction 
in  the  Sciences.  The  first  is  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
Museum,  which  contains  a  beautifiil  cabinet  of 
natural  history  including  one  of  the  richest  collec- 
tions of  minerals  in  the  world.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den, containing  a  rich  collection,  among  which  is 
the  Flora  of  Bogota,  Santa  Fc,  &c.  Second  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Trades,  including  models 
of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery,  &c. 


cise,  or  taking  it  so  irregularly  as  to  do  him  more  j  menting  than  that  of  violent  itching  of  the  feet, 
hurt  than  good.  And  very  possibly,  too,  he  niay  ,iu,;i,g  severe  frosty  weather,  caused  by  incipient 
have  learned  the  very  gentlemanly  habits  of  drink-  chilblains.  The  following  specific  is  so  simjile 
ing  wine,  if  nothing  worse,  a;id  smoking,  chewing,  i  and  cheap,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  ignorant  of 
and  snufling  tobacco.  And  no  wonder  he  looks  pale.  |  it ;  it  is  merely  one  part  muriatic  acid,  mingled 
Meanwhile  there  is  something  so  pleasant   to    the   -vvith  seven  parts  water,  whh  which  the  feet   must 


Two  barns  of  Maj.  A.  Goodwin  of  S.  Berwick, 
were  burnt  night  of  18th,  with  100  tons  hay, 
several  of  barley,  and  six  large  oxen  :  loss  $20C;0 
no  insurance. 

In  Wake  Co.  N.  C.  a  pumpkin  weighing  86  lbs. 
and  measuring  5  feet  2  inches  round,  was  raised 
last  season. 

Chevalier  de  Rivafinoli,  agent  of  a  LondLii 
Mining  Co.  has  arrived  in  North  Carolina  with  .t 
number  of  Germans,  and  is  making  extensive 
arrangments  for  mining. 

The  Bath  (Me.)  Gazette  is  to  be  discontinued  by 
the  present  publisher,  who  believes  he  can  do 
better  in  other  business,  although  with  prompt 
payment,  it  would  have  given  him  a  rc;asonaijle 
support. 

Mr  Bouvier,  Philadelphia,  has  made  16  pieces 
of  furniture,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  President's  House.  They  were  ordered  by  a 
lady  in  the  West  Indies  or  S  America,  in  the  coffers 
of  whose  late  husband,  immense  riches  were  found. 

Militia  officers  in  the  Western  part  of  New- 
York,  are  holding  meetings  to  petition  Congress  to 
modify  the  Militia  system. 

The  body  of  a  man  who  fell  from  the  steam" 
boat  Ohio,  Oct.  G,  near  Poughkcepsie,  was  found 
a  few  days  after  and  decently  interred  at  Milton, 
N.Y.  is  that  of  Mr.  Thos.  Harrison,  of  Yorkshire, 
Eng.  in  the  employ  of  Admiral  Coffin,  and  hart 
(diarge  of  the  celebrated  horses,  Serab,  Barefoot, 
and  Cleveland  Bay.  He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
Over  when  asleep. 

Letters  from  France  to  some  of  the  English  editors 
seem  to  imply  that  the  elements  so  suddenly  quietei!, 
still  heave  a  little.   A  good  many  English  travellers  h^vn 

hurried  home,  thinking  it  best  to  scud  before  a  squall. 

These  fears  may  be  without  foundation;  they  are  foun'J- 
ed  on  the  restlessness  of  the  republican  party,  impatient 
under  a  government  that  even  bears  the  name  of  mon- 
rchy,  and  the  malicious  instigations  of  the  old  royalists, 
aho  try  to  foment  faction,  in  order  to  answer  their  own 
wrposes. 

It  is  said  the  age  of  salmon  is  marked  by  circles  in  the 
back-bone,  as  the  age  of  trees  is  by  the  concentric  rings 
in  the  heart ;  every  year  adds  a  circle. 

Extraordinary  speed  of  a  Steam  Carriage. — In  the 
London  Globe  and  Tiaveller  of  the  14th  oi  0<^t.  is  the 
following  article  taken  from  the  Taunton  Courier. 

'  UnparalielUd  Steam  Engine  Trip. — Mr  Stepenson, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Racket  Engine,  on  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Rail  Way,  had  this  week  decided  in  his  fa- 
vor a  wager  of  one  thousand  guineas  upon  the  speed  'A 
his  Engine  by  traversing  the  distance  between  the  two 
towns,  (thirty  twomiles)  in  thirty  thre-e  minutes 
— [or  in  other  words,  at  more  than  58  miles  per  hour.] 


AN     EXCURSION    ON    THE    HUDSON. 

LETTER    II. 
l^R  Fessenden — 

Dear  Sir — The  mansion  liouse  at  Hyde  Park 
is  elevated  about  200  feet   above   the    surface    of 
tlie    river.     With  its    two    wings    it    presents    a 
noble  front  of  136  feet,  and  is    two  stories  above 
the  basement.     The  centre   or  principal  building, 
has  a  piazza  on  botli  fronts:  the  west  front  is  open 
to  the  Hudson,  and  the  east  looks  over  a  spacious, 
beautiful    lawn    towards  the    turnpike  from   New 
York  to    Albany.     The  hall,   and   several    apart- 
ments above  and  below,  are  warmed   by    heated 
air    from  a  coal  furnace    in   the    basement  story. 
The  south  wing  contains  a  rich  and  well  selected 
library,   consisting  of  4  or  5000  vols,  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  820,000.      Here  is  to  be  found 
a  collection  of  works  iu    every    branch   of  litera- 
ture.    In  no  private  library  is  there  a  more  com- 
plete collection  of  European  and  American  |)eri- 
odical   Journals;  scarcely    a    production  of  merit 
of  this  description,    but    may   be    found    in    this 
collection,  an(l  the  number  is  constantly   increas- 
ing;    The  Dr  has  also  in   his    hall  and    gallery,  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  first  artists 
both  ancient    and  modern.     At  a  proper   distance 
north  from  the  house,  is  situated  the  coach  house 
and    stable,   built    of  stone  in  a  chaste    style    of 
Grecian  simplicity,  and  is  61  feet  in  front  by  40 
deep.     At  an  equal  distance  south,  is  to   be  seen 
the  green  house  and  hot  house,  a  spacious  edifice, 
constructed  with    great    architectural    taste    and 
elegance,  and  well  calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  the  most  tender  exotics  that  require  [)rotection 
in  our  climate.     It  is   composed  of  a   centre  and 
two  wings,  extending  110   feet  iu  front  and    from 
17  to  20   feet   deep.     One    apartment   is    appro- 
priated   to  a    large   collection    of  pines.     Among 
the  rich  dis|(Iay  of  rare  shrubs  and  plants,  are  the 
magnolia  graudiflora,   the  splendid  strelitzia,    the 
fragrant  farnesiana,    and  a  beautiful   tree    of  the 
Fieus  elastica  or  Indian  rubber,  about  8  feet  high, 
5  years  old.     Contiguous  to  the  green  house  is  an 
extensive  ornamental  garden,  in    which  is  arrang- 
ed in  fine  style,  a  beautiful  variety  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  ;  among  which    stands  that   glory  of 
the   forest,    the  magnolia    glauca,    bearing    large 
wliite  flowers,  perfuming  the  atmosphere  with   a 
delightful  fragrance.     The  forest  trees  which  sur- 
round   the   domicile   are    identically    the   natives 
which  are  found  in  our  forest;  some   of  the    oaks 
arc  a  century  in  age,    and    all   are   large    and   so 
grouped  and    intermingled  over  the   lawn,   as    to 
present  at  every  step  the  most  fantastic  views  that 
can  attract   the  pencil    of  the   artist.     From   the 
piazza,  and  from  the  bank  on   the    west   side    of 
the  house  wo  have  a  charming  view,  extending 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  of  the  blue  summits 
of  the  Catskill  mountains,    and  many  gentlemen's 
seats,   and  cultivated  farms.     Whether  indeed  we 
direct  the   eye  across  the  river,  or   glance  over  its 
surface  north  or  south,  we  have  a  variegated  land- 
scape embracing  the  borders  of  the  noble  Hudson, 
from  20  to  40  miles  in  extent.     In  either  direction 
the  curling  colunms  of  smoke  announce    the   ap- 
proach of  the  Fidton    arks,  their   decks    covered 
with  tn  assembled  multitude,  and  impelled    with 
astonishing  speed,  the  bosom  of  the  stream  seem- 
ing to  swell    with    pride    as    if  conscious    of  the 
▼alue  of  the  burden  it  sustains.     From  the  house, 
gravelled  walks  diverge    and    extend   in    opposite 
directions  netuly  half  a    mile,  exhibiting  a  diver- 
sified  scenery  of  hills  and  dales,  now  descending 


NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 

loping  declivity  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
again  ascending  to  a  commanding  plain,  opening 
a  scene  of  unrivalled  beauty.  At  the  termination 
of  these  romantic  walks  fanciful  pavilions  are 
erected,  where  visitors  may  contemplate  a  capti- 
vating display  of  nature's  magnificence  in  these 
regions  of  wonder.  From  the  turnpike  road 
there  are  two  gates  of  entrance  into  the  premises, 
about  half  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  a  porter's 
lodge  is  connected  with  each  gate.  The  north 
lodge  is  19  by  31  feet,  with  a  portico  projecting 
over  the  north  and  south  fronts,  each  supported 
by  4  Grecian  Doric  columns.  Two  wings  project 
from  the  sides,  which  serve  as  lodging  rooms. 
This  little  building  has  been  much  and  deservedly 
admired  for  its  architectural  beauty.  The  en- 
trance gate  is  finished  in  a  very  neat  and  impos- 
ing stylo  of  architecture.  Mr  Thompson  of  New 
York,' is  the  skilful  architect  em|)loyed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings.  The  south  lodge, 
connected  with  a  neat  gateway,  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  surrounding  grounds,  present  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  This  is  the  most  com- 
manding point  from  which  to  view  advantageously 
the  mansion,  green  house,  stable,  and  out  houses, 
which  appear  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other  in  the  extensive  lawn.  This  avenue  to  the 
mansion  is  over  a  stone  bridge,  crossing  a  rapid 
stream  precipitated  from  the  milldams  above,  and 
falls  in  a  cascade  below.  The  winding  of  the 
road,  the  varied  surface  of  the  ground,  the  bridge, 
and  the  falling  of  the  water,  continually  vary  the 
prospect  and  render  it  a  never  tiring  scene. 

AgncuUure. — Hyde  Park  estate  consists  of  ^ 
tract  of  about  800  acres  of  excellent  land,  border- 
ing on  the  Hudson  one  mile  and  half,  and  extend- 
ing one  mile  back  from  the  river  ;  the  turnpike 
from  New  York  to  Albany  passing  through  the 
premises.  The  farm  comprises  every  variety  of 
soil  and  aspect,  and  has  not  been  exhausted  by 
cultivation.  It  is  well  wooded  and  supplied  with 
numerous  unceasing  springs  of  pure  water.  A 
creek  also  meanders  through  the  farm,  furnishing 
falls  well  calculated  for  manufactories  and  mill 
seats,  and  being  dammed  at  proper  places,  forms 
excellent  pickerel  and  trout  ponds.  The  500 
acres  under  culture  yield  large  crops  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  jjroduction 
of  every  article  of  luxury  and  convenience  which 
man  can  desire.  l)r  Hosack  commences  his 
labors  with  characteristic  ardor,  and  evinces  a 
fine  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits.  His  improve- 
ments are  not  only  in  the  buildings  he  has  erected, 
and  the  embeUishments  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
but  in  the  more  solid  operations  of  the  farm,  as 
levelling  hills  and  precipices,  opening  roads  and 
avs-nues,  erecting  briilges  and  turning  water 
courses.  Many  acres  of  rugged,  hilly  land  hither- 
to deemed  almost  inaccessible  to  the  plough  or 
not  worth  the  labor,  have  this  season  been  subdued, 
the  stones  worked  into  wall  and  the  soil  sowed 
with  rye. 

Slock. — This  consists  of  short  horned  Durham, 
Devonshire,  Alderney  and  Holderness,  all  recently 
imported.  His  flock  of  sheep  consisting  of  COO, 
are  Merino,  riaxonand  Bakewell.  Besides  these, 
the  Dr  has  lately  imported  the  Welsh,  so  highly 
celebrated  for  its  mutton.  Having  been  careful 
to  introduce  the  best  breeds,  he  is  no  less  attentive 
in  preserving  them  unmixed,  by  which  he  renders 
an  important  service  to  other  cultiyators.  In 
front  of  his  house,  on  the  lower  bank  of  the  river, 
he  has  a  park  stocked  with   deer,  and  at  present 
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accompanied  by  16  Saxon  bucks  and  a  pair  of 
Surat  goats.  The  buildings,  comprising  the  farm 
yard,  consists  of  barns,  stables,  low  sheds,  calf 
and  sheep  pens,  cider  house,  having  a  cellar  to 
contain  100  barrels,  and  wagon  house  forming 
the  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square  of  about  175 
feet.  The  centre  of  the  yard  is  dished  out  for 
the  manure,  over  which  is  erected  a  covering  in 
the  form  of  an  umbrella,  about  40  feet  diameter, 
to  prevent  evaporation,  and  serve  as  a  tem|)orary 
shelter  for  cattle  and  a  roost  for  poultry,  &o. 
The  excavation  is  so  contriveil  as  to  keep  the 
yard  dry,  and  no  manure  is  \>asted,  the  liquid 
part  being  conveyed  by  a  covered  drain  into  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  nursery.  The  sheep  yard 
is  located  between  the  barn  and  garden,  and  a 
spacious  room  is  provided  beneath  the  barn  for 
the  ewes  and  their  young  when  their  condition 
requires  a  shelter.  The  hog  pens  are  admirably 
alculated  for  the  accommodation  of  about  70 
swine,  and  to  keep  the  different  breeds  separate, 
having  a  cooking  ai)[)aratus  in  the  rear.  Tlie/ar?» 
house  stands  a  small  distance,  from  the  farm  yard 
I  is  well  arranged  for  the  [lurpose  intended. 
The  cellar  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  dairy, 
being  floored  with  stone  flagging  and  the  win- 
dows wired  to  exclude  flies.  On  entering  the 
dairy  I  was  struck  with  a  ;jiew  of  a  novel  process 
of  butter  churning.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  a  single  dog.  The  animal  is  placed  on  a  hori- 
zontal wheel,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  coarse  cloth  to  receive  his  claws,  he  is  tied 
by  his  neck,  and  by  pawing  with  all  his  feet,  the 
wheel  turns  under  him  and  moves  a  crank  and 
shaft  connected  with  the  churndash.  The  dog 
docs  not  complain  of  his  labor  on  the  tread  wheel, 
knowing  that  he  is  to  be  well  fed  as  soon  as  tlie 
butter  is  produced,  but  he  evidently  appeared 
sheepish. 

Apiary. — During  my  visit  at  Hyde  Park,  by 
request  of  Dr  H.  I  superintended  the  constructioD> 
of  an  apiary  upon  my  improved  plan.  The  house' 
is  30  feet  long  and  two  tiers  in  height  and  will! 
contain  nearly  40  hives.  The  hives  are  furnishedl 
with  two  sliding  boxes  or  drawers  in  the  uppen  litaa, 
part,  glazed  in  front,  but  shielded  from  light 
they  are  withdrawn  in  the  rear  of  the  hives,  audi  ^f 
this  affords  the  greatest  facility  for  taking  thie>  udil 
honey  without  destroying  tiie  bees.  The  closn  iMeJ 
house  secures  the  hives  from  tlie  ravages  of  tItS*  iitiitt. 
Bee-moth  aiul  from  the  wjaiher,  and  may  he»  'ms 
opened  Occasionally  fo?  TentilKtion.  It  may  vritli!  ioiiig 
truth  be  assertod  that  this  plant  has  been  foundl  liigliKt 
by  experience  to  posBsss  advantages  superior  ttM  feilld 
any  other.  Dr  H.  is  now  in  possessioN  of  a  family!  sijfc 
of  bees  without  stings  which  were  sent  to  Dr»  itimi,; 
Mitchell  from  Mexico.  He  kepps  Ihem  in  hid  njiij) 
green  house  that  they  may  enjoy  an  atniospliciw  uirjj 
.similar  in  temperature  to  that  in  thttir  nativw  j.  Tli 
climate.  There  is  on  the  the  stream  belonging)  ntj  j 
to  Dr  H.  the  workshop  of  Mr  Hale,  the  ingenious  tsan] 
inventor  of  the  patent  rotary  pump  ,  which  I 
inventor  assured  me  will  discharge  160  gallons 
minute,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of  water 
the  altitude  of  .300  feet,  which  he  had  engagi 
to  perform  for  a  gentleman  in  New  York.  Tl 
base  of  the  machinery  appears  ta  consist  o1 
circular  box  of  brass,  or  other  metal,  furnishi 
with  fly  valves,  but  no  description  from  m«  ci 
do  justice  to  the  subject.  This  pi:mp  may 
applied  to  ships  or  fire  engines.  Dr  H.  has  t 
of  them  in  operation,  at  his  green  house  a; 
bathing   room.     On    inspectiou  I    find   that  tl 
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(  power  is  iipplieil  by  turning  a  crank,  and  llio  water  mountain  and  placed  her  loot  on  the  liousetop, 
lis  forced  out  continuously.  The  principal  part  j  gave  nie  a  glowing  description.  '  The  view  from 
of  this  hydiaulic   machine  is,   1  hulieve,  original' the  summit  is  most  deliglitlid,  but  from  the  house 


with  Mr  Hale,  aiul  1  observed  to  him,  'yon 
inventive  gcr.iuses  are  getting  the  world  of  man- 
kind perfect,  you  leave  nothing  for  posterity  to  do.' 
I  met  at  Hyde  Park,  Mr  Uennet,  an  English 
gentleman,  and  an  eminent  landscape  i)aititer, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  taking 
landscape  views  of  some  interesting  objects. 
Had  Hasil  Hall  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  visit- 
ed Hyde  Park,  the  grand  display  and  the  gener- 
ous hospitality  which  he  woidd  have  experienced, 
(M)uld  not  fail  of  reminding  him  of  some  of  the 
noble  seats  in  his  own  country,  and  of  correcting 
bis  imjust  prejudice  against  ours. 

I  was  rejoiced  while  at  Hyde  Park  to  have  an 
interview  with  an  old  frieiul  and  associate  in  the 
revoluticnary  army,  General  iM.  L.  Having  sus- 
oended  oiir  acquaintance  for  the  last  .50  years, 
uid  unapprised  of  each  others  situation  in  life, 
Jiis  unexpected  meeting  was  truly  gratifving. 
jeueral  L.  is  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  his 
nililary  brethren,  who  possesses  the  means  of 
uuiptuous  living  and  domestic  enjoyments.  His 
nagiiilieent  mansion  is  located  on  the  banks  of 
he  lluclsou,  4  miles  above  Hyde  Park.  The  front 
owards  the  river  is  ornamented  with  a  colonnade, 
I  spacious  and  lofty  piazza  walled  on  three  sides 
vith  Venetian  blinds.  From  this  there  is  a  fine 
iew  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  in  all  their  variety 
nd  magnificence,  and  an  extensive  landscape  of 
aricgated  scenery  [leculiar  to  these  regions 
Icre  resides,  during  the  summer  months,  tht 
cncrable  patriarch,  surrounded  by  objects  of 
iteresling  reminiscence,  of  glorious  achievments 
nd  tragical  events,  with  which  he  was  familiar 
1  days  which  tried  the  souls  of  men.  He  prc- 
onted  at  his  bountiful  board  a  numerous  family, 
yen  to  the  4th  generation,  and  although  his  hair 
i  gray,  and  his  eyes  dim,  yet  integrity  of  intellect 
)  [ircserveil,  his  war  worn  frame  is  erect,  and  an 
ctcellent  spirit  dwells  within  him. 

Calslcill  mountains,  arc  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ludson,  about  110  miles  above  the  city  of  New 
'ork.  Of  these  celebrated  mountains,  I  could 
njoy  only  a  distant  view.  They  have  become  so 
luch  a  feshionable  resort,  that  a  splendid  hotel 
1  erected  on  the  summit,  elevated  2214  feet  above 
le  river.     This  edifice  is  140   feet  in  length  and 

stories  high,  and  cost  the  mountain  association 
bout  .$22,000.  It  occupies  a  part  of  table  rock, 
alculalcd  to  bo  3000  feet  above  the  water.  At 
latskiH  dock,  stages  are  in  readiness  to  take  par- 
es to  the  mountain  house.  The  distance  by  the 
ircuitous  road  is  13  miles,  although  in  a  direct 
'DC  it  is  only  8,  and    is  found  to   be  a  journey    of 

hours  in  going  and  a  little  over  two  in  returri- 
ig.  This  site,  it  is  said,  commands  the  most  ex- 
:nsive  and  romantic  prospect  in  America  ;  steam 
oats  and  other  objects  may  he  traced  to  the  dis- 
ince  of  nearly  70  miles  by  the  naked  eye.  '  At 
rst  glance  one  would  be  led  to  believe  with 
itaihtr  Stocking,  that  creation  was  all  before  hiii], 
nd  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  his  wildest  anticipa- 
ons  are  more  than  realized.  The  view  from 
ible  rock  has  been  compared  by  those  who  have 
3en  both,  to  that  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
▼er  the  bay  of  Naples  and  the  adjacent  coast. 
a  features  they  are  unlike  ;  but  in  character  the 
ame.  From  this  lofty  eminence  all  inequalities 
f  eurtiice  are  overlooked.'  An  accomplished 
idy  in  New  York  who  has  recentlv   visited    the 


top  it  is  still  more  eneliaiitiiig.  I  saw  the  rising 
sun  in  all  his  glory,  and  could  not  wonder  that  the 
Persians  worship  the  sun.  The  highlands  ap- 
peared  like  small  elevations  and  the  majestic  river 
was  narrowed  to  a  ribbon.' 

1  have  now  detailed,  perhaps  too  minutely,  an 
account  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which 
engaged  my  attention  during  my  excursion,  and 
trust  that  my  friend  DrH.  will  require  no  apology 
for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  his  domains  and 
concernments. 

I  subscribe  myself  very  respectfullj', 
Your  very  humble  servant. 

JAMES  THACHER. 


Cattle  Shoio. — On  the  11th  ult.  about  120  yoke 
of  Working  Cattle  and  Steers,  were  exhibited 
near  the  centre  of  Feeding  Hills.  Although  there 
were  no  premiums  offered,  and  only  eleven  days 
notice  given,  a  large  lunnber  of  farmers  were  as- 
sembled, and  a  very  laudable  interest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion was  manifested.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  Cattle,  and  report  on  the  six  best 
pair  of  different  ages.  Among  other  advantages 
of  the  exhibition,  it  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  buying,  selling,  exchanging  and  mating;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  have  a  similar  exhibition  annually, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  West-Springfield. — 
Sprinsfeld  Rep. 

Domestic  Manufactures. — Brig  Hudson,  which 
sailed  from  this  port  lately  for  Calcutta  carried  out 
99,807  yards  ofDomcstic  Cotton  valued  at  $8,389 
98.  How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  be  before  our 
Commerce  will  siuk  under  the  opressive  weight 
of  our  Manufacturers? — Boston   Centinel. 


Longevity  of  Animals. — A  wrifer  in  the  New 
York  Times  gives  the  following  as  the  greatest 
number  of  years  to  which  any  of  the  animals  have 
attained:  the  Cricket,  10  years.  Spider,  some- 
times, but  seldom  more  than  1  year.  Scorpion,  1. 
Kiver  crayfish,  20.  Carp,  100  to  150.  Croco- 
dile, 100.  Tortoise,  100.  Hen,  10.  Peacock, 
24.  Lark,  IS.  Sparrow  hawk,  40.  Goose,  50. 
Swan  and  Eagle,  100.  Parrot,  110.  Rabbit,  9 
Goat,  10.  Sheep,  10.  Hog,  20.  Dog,  23  to  28. 
Cat,  IS.  Squirrel,  7.  Wolf  and  bear,  20,  Fox, 
15.  Lion,  60.  Cow,  20.  Bull,  30.  Ox,  19. 
Deer,  20.  Horse,  25  to  30.  Ass,  25  to  30. 
Camel,  50  to  60.     Elephant,  150  to  200. 


Good  Farming. —  A  farmer  in  the  town  of  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.  has  raised  during  the  past  season  up- 
wards of_^!ip  thousand  bushels  of  good  Wheat !  The 
Chemung  Canal  passes  through  his  land — and  this 
is  a  substantial  argument  in  favor  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  fjom  the  Canal. — Etmira  Republican. 


HORRIBLE   CASE   OF   HTDROPHOBIA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Auburn  Free  Press,  com- 
municates the  following  account  of  the  termina- 
tion of  one  of  those  distressing  cases  of  disease, 
upon  which  it  is  iiiq)ossible  to  reflect  without  a 
hndder. 

Mr  Vale  of  the  town  of  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.  died 
of  this  awful  and  distressing  disorder  on  Sunday, 
the  31st  of  October  last,  leaving  a  wife  and  one 
child  to  deplore  his  melancholy  fate. 

The  particulars  as  far  as  I    have    been  able    to  lueed  the   amount 
gather  them  are  as  follows  .-—Nine    or  ten  weeks  |  hundred  little  borrowings 


previous  to  his  death,  Mr  Vale  discovered  for  the 
first  time,  that  his  dog  exhibited  sytuptonis  of  Hy- 
drophobia, and  ihiidiing  it  unsafe  that  he  should 
run  at  large,  confined  him  ;  but  while  in  the  act 
of  chaining  the  dog,  he  was  bitten  severely  on  the 
hand.  The  animal  was  immediately  Killed,  and 
consequently  did  not  live  to  prove  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  Mr  Vale's  suspicions.  But  a 
cow,  which  had  been  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  confinement,  died  a  few 
days  after,  with  every  symptom  of  Hydrophobia, 
which  was  fearful  evidence  to  the  wretched  man, 
that  he  too  had  within  him  all  the  elements  of  a 
(piick  coming  and  most  appalling  death.  Medical 
aid  was  iiinncdiatly  secured,  and  all  known  speci- 
fics for  hydrophobia  put  in  requisition. 

Eight  or  nine  weeks  had  passed,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  out  of  danger — felt  that  the  applicationi 
had  the  desired  effect ;  when  he  learned  that  the 
mysterious  and  maddening  agent  was  at  work  with- 
in him — learned  that  he  must  die  a  mad  man  .'  On 
Thursday  evening  previous  to  his  death,  while  he 
was  sitting  before  the  fire,  his  mother  had  occasion 
to  j)our  some  water  into  a  dish  before  him,  which 
caused  him  to  shudder  and  catch  his  breath,  somp- 
thing  as  a  person  does  on  being  suddeidy  inmieirs- 
ed  in  water.  This  was  the  first  symptom  he  ex- 
ibited.  Doct.  Pearl,  of  Genoa,  in  this  county,  was 
called  on  Friday,  who  says  that  he  saw  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  appearance  of  Mr  V.  except  in  the  eyes, 
which  were  considerably  protruded  out  of  the 
head — very  glassy  in  their  appearance,  and  the 
pupils  of  which  were  very  much  enlarged. 

The  patient  contimied  in  this  situation,  free  from 
pain  and  well  at  heart,  until  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  suddenly  sprang  from  his  bed 
and  exclaimed  to  the  bystanders,  (fifteen  or  six- 
teen in  number,  who  from  friendship  or  curiosity, 
remained  with  him  through  the  night) — 'Clear  the 
room!  Clear  the  room  !'  They  immediately  with- 
drew, and  he  was  confined  in  the  room  alone  ! 
Now  commenced  a  struggle  which  the  pen  cannot 
describe — the  imagination  cannot  conceive.  He 
raved  and  struggled — grated  his  teeth: — frothed  at 
his  mouth —  and  yelled  most  distressingly.  His 
distorted  visage,  staring  eyes  and  furious  gestures, 
presented  a  spectacle,  to  which  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  it,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  first 
attack  continued  but  a  sliort  time  when  he  became 
more  calm,  and  asked  his  friends  to  come  into  the 
room  where  he  was.  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  bind  me, 
keep  away  I'rom  me  !'  Solenm  and  awful  as  was  the 
duty,  it  was  done  as  he  requested,  and  the  wretch- 
ed man  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  his  bed,  where 
with  agonies,  and  groans,  and  shouts  too  fearful  to 
be  told  and  too  dreadful  ever  to  be  forgotten,  he 
died,  at  about  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.' 

BE    PUNCTUAL. 
'  Oh  !    he  does  not  want  it.* 

But  he  does  want  it.  And  even  if  he  did  not 
your  own  engagement  lias  nothing  to  do  with  his 
private  circumstances. 

Such  is  the  self-excuse  of  many  a  careless 
creditor,  and  such  the  proper  answer. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  no  charge  to 
hich  many,  who  may  be  good  men,  are  more 
subjected,  than  the  want  of  pmictuality  in  pay- 
ment of  little  debts.  And  there  is  no  plea  by 
which  conscience  is  more  readily  satisfied,  than 
that  of  the  declaration  that  the  creditor  does  not 
The  same  thing  aiiplies  to  a 
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A  hook  is  lent  :  it  is  detained  until  the  lender  is 
unable  to  recollect  the  name  of  the  borrower — 
but  then,  '  he  does  not  want  it ;  he  has  many  others  ; 
or  he  has  read  it  already.'  But  he  does  want  it. 
If  he  lias  others,  it  is  no  reason  why  he  shoidd 
not  lend  it  to  others  as  well  as  to  yourself. 

A  small  subscription  is  dm  :  'The  society  does 
not  want  it  ;  the  sum  is  so  small  that  it  can  make 
no  difference'  But  the  Society  does  want  it.  If 
every  member  did  as  you  do,  there  woulil  be  no 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  ;  and  your 
neglect  is  dissolving  the  society  as  far  as  your  own 
item  of  influence  goes.  That  influence  goes  thus 
fiir  to  discourage  schemes  of  benevolence,  and  to 
destroy  public  confidence.  You  inspired  a  hope 
which  you  crushed  again. 

An  Editor's  payment  is  due :  '  lie  does  not 
want  it.'  But  he  does'wdnt  it.  And  this  very  plea 
of  yours  gives  him  more  trouble  than  all  others  put 
together. 

ROXBURY. 

We  have  read  Mr  Dearborn's  Centennial  Address 
with  much  pleasure.  He  has  taken  expanded  views  of 
principles  and  causes,  and  detailed  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner striking  particulars  ot  local  history.  We  quote  a 
short  specimen. — Jour.  &  Trib. 

'  Roxbury  can  number  among  her  sons,  or  inhabitants, 
many  distinguished  men.  It  has  been  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Governors  Thomas  and  Joseph  Dudley,  Shirley 
and  Barnard,  when  under  the  colonial  eovernment,— and 
since  the  establishment  of  Independence,  of  the  pro- 
scRiBEn  Hancock  and  Ad.ims— the  civil  Nestor  and 
Ulysses  of  the  revolution,  and  of  Bowdoin,  Sumner  and 
Euslis,  forming  a  constellation  of  statesmen,  wliosc  ef- 
fulgence illumined  the  national  route  to  prosperity  and 
grandeur,  and  will  be  ever  conspicuous  in  our  historical 
zodiac  :  and  here  were  bora  Generals  Warren  and  Heath; 
Warren  I  that  immortal  patriot,  that  eloquent  advocate 
of  (he  nights  of  man,  that  dauntless  soldier,  that  first  great 
martyr  of  American  Liberty.  At  the  mention  of  hisven- 
erated  name,  we  involuntarily  tuin  towards  that  conse- 
crated battle-ground  where  he  offered  up  his  l.le  in  his 
country's  cause,  and  the  whole  story  ot  national  advent 
comes  "fresh  and  glowing  upon  the  mind,  in  the  mustering 
reminiscences  of  that  glorious  epoch. 

When  first  the  May-flower  on  this  rock  bound  strand 
Sent  forth  her  '  few  and  fjithful'  pilgrim  band. 
No  friendly  foot  stood  waiting  on  the  shore 
To  bid  them  '  welcome  home,'  their  w,.nderings  o  er  ; 
To  hail  with  joy  the  long  expected  guest 
From  weary  wanderings,  to  delightful  rest; 
Where  trembling  joy  half  doubts  her  happy  lot. 
Blest  even  in  sorrows,  thus  to  be  forgot; 
No  blazing  hearth,  no  cheering  voice  of  home, 
No  temple's  lofty  spire  nor  vaulted  dome. 
No  altar-fire,  no  censor's  breath  was  there. 
Where  ro.-e  the  pilgrims  first  deep  voice  of  prayer. 
But  from  the  roofless  rock  their  praise  was  poured. 
Where  forests  sighed,  and  answering  surges  roared. 
And  astheir  echoing  anthem  pealed  on  high. 
The  startled  panther  howled  his  fierce  reply; 
And  the  grim  savage  yelled  in  wild  dismay. 
And  paused  to  wonder,  where  he  came  to  slay.' 

Years  glide  along— in  silent  swiftnc's  plays 
The  Change  that  steals  away  our  flying  days. 
But  sadness  lingered  now  where  joy  had  been. 
And  grief  hung  darkening  o'er  each  sunbright  scene. 
Then  shrunk  the  flowers  on  Freedom's  fairy  tree, 
And  drooped  thy  lofty  genius.  Liberty. 
Lon"  did'st  thou  weep  unheeded  and  alone, 
And^niourned  like  Memnon  as  each  sun  went  down, — 

Ay  !   wept — 'till  grief  to  indignation  turned — 
And  strong  and  bright  within,  thy  spirit  burned. 
And  then  another  Change  came  o'er  the  land, 

Where  iron  power  had  urged  her  stern  command. 

VVh  're  bristling  bayonets  gleamed  from  north  lo  south, 

And  laws  wore  uttered  trom  the  cannon's  mouth  ; 

Doomed  soon  to  .sink beneath  a  criivHon  flood. 

And  unlike  Draco's,  be  effaced  in  blood. 


site  to  it  is  the  picture  of  an  aged  woman  dying  in  neg- 
lected poverty.  The  two  pictures  convey  an  impressive 
lesson— may  the  young  and  fashionable  lay  it  to  their 
hearts. 
Although  Mrs  Hale  has  conti/iued  this  periodical  a 
imber  of^years,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  declines  at 
all  in  interest. — lb. 


The  last  No.  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine  contains  a  well 
engraved  and  well  colored  print  of  the  fashions.     Oppo- 


Journal  of  Health. — The  conductors  of  this 
highly  useful  and  valuable  ])ublication,  have  stere- 
otyped the  first  volume,  and  embellished  it  with  an 
elegant  lithographic  frontisiiiece.  We  feel  happy 
to  state  that  tliis  work  has  already  acquired  great 
I'opulqrity,  and  it  merits  it.  We  cannot  better 
express  our  opinion  of  its  worth,  than  by  borrow- 
ing the  following  from  the  Philudelphian.  'The  ar- 
ticles which  it  contains  are  eagerly  copied  into  the 
public  prints  of  every  description.  News-papers 
and  magazines,  whether  federal  or  republican,  re- 
ligiou.s  or  irreligious,  all  enrich  themselves  from 
this  well  conducted  Journal.  Its  language  is 
cha.ste  and  scientific,  without  being  technical,  and 
its  main  subject  one,  about  which  every  one  daily 
inquires,  when  he  meets  a  friend.' 

GOOD  ADVICE  TO  YOUTH. 

Frnm  a  worii  by  Key.  Ilosea  Hildceth,  of  Gloucester,  recently 
pulilislied. 

It  is  highly  important,  my  young  friends,  that 
you  early  acquire  and  establish  habits  of  economy 
in  matters  of  expense.  It  is  important  to  your 
own  personal  welfare — to  your  success  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  your  country. 
Young  people  are  apt  to  entertain  extravagant  and 
absurd  notions  of  life — to  estimate  their  enjoy- 
ments by  the  money  they  cost;  to  choose  enjoy- 
ments which  are  expensive,  and  connected  with 
display.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  most 
valuable  enjoyments  arc  easily  obtained  ;  they  cost 
but  little  money,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  If  a  person's  de- 
sign is  to  secure  such  privileges  and  enjoyments 
only  as  arc  connected  with  virtue,  with  sobriety, 
intellectual  improvements,  and  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, he  may  carry  his  designs  into  operation  with 
very  limitedjfimds.  It  is  dissipation,  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, enjoyments  which  have  no  good  moral 
tendency — it  is  such  enjoyments  as  these  that  cost 
money  and  very  often  put  young  persons  upon 
disagreeable  and  dishonorable  expedients  to  meet 
their  expenses.  The  truth  is,  men's  dispensable 
wants,  wants  which  their  own  folly  have  created 
or  which  the  absurd  customs  of  society  have  im- 
posed— these  wants  are  all  expensive  ;  and  they 
do  more  than  a  little  to  prevent  young  people 
rising  in  the  world — to  bring  on  failures,  dis- 
couragements, habits  of  intemperance  and  crimes. 

A  hank  of  silk,  produced  by  a  single  worm, 
was  lately  reeled  in  the  presence  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, in  Bolton,  which  was  365  yards  in  length, 
and,  on  being  weighed  was  found  to  be  the  texture 
of  1,500  hanks  in  the  lb.  A  single  lb.  of  this  silk 
would  reach  716  miles.  The  worm  was  only  seven 
days  ill  spinning  the  hank,  con.sequently  produced 
at  the  rate  of  52  yards  per  diem. 

Tho  Indian  Head  Woollen  Factories,  at  Dunstable,  N. 
H.  whose  operations  have  been  suspended,  have  been 
sold  for  $90,000.  The  new  owners  are  to  be  called  the 
Jackson  Company.      President,  David  Sears;  Directors, 

I  Samuel  Applelon,  Amos  Lawrence,  Ebenczcr  Francis, 

I  and  Daniel  Abbott. 

The  history  of  the  late  memorable  events  in  France 
have  been  published  in  Paris  on  tii-colored  paper  ;  one 
third  red,  one  third  blue,    and  one  third  white. 

Messrs  Carter  &  Hcndee,  of  this  city  liave  had  this 
woik  translated,  and  we  understand  it  will  be  published 
jn  a  few  days  on  tri-colored  paper. 


FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLANO    FAR.MER. 

FRUITS. 

Mr  Fessenden — I  have  thought  the  following 
information  might  be  acceptable. 

Harrison's  large  fall  pear  of  Coxe  is  synony 
mous  with  Rushmore's  Autumn  lionchrelien,  and  i 
was  once  intimated  to  me  by  a  Bostonian,  that  h' 
thought  the  Mogul  Summer  of  that  vicinity,  to  bi 
identical    also. — I   send  you  a  description  of  it.' 

Catawba  grapes  have  been  sold  in  large  quanti 
ties  in  the  New  York  markets  the  present  seasor 
brought  from  the  adjacent  vineyards,  and   readi 
brougiit  25  cts.  per  lb.  f 

The  Blue  Pearmain,  the  fruit  of  which  was  exl 
hibited  to  me  when  last  at  Boston,  is  identical  wit' ' 
the  Flushing  Spilzenburgh. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE 
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*  This  description  we  have   been  obliged   to  defer  thi^ 
week. 

+  The  Catawba  Grapes  have  sold  in  the  Boston  Fam 
euil  Hall  market  readily  this  autumn,  at  37^  cts.  per  lb 
from  Mr  Seaver's  Garden,  at  Roxbury — the  Isabell: 
(which  is  now  much  more  abundant  here)  at  25  cts. ;  th' 
white  Sweetwater  at  the  same  price — Editor. 

Jfkite  Mulberry  seed. — Owing  to  the  early  frost 
in  Connecticut,  which  prevented  the  ripening  o 
the  fruit,  the  usual  crop  of  White  Mulberry  Seei 
has  been  wholly  cut  off.  We  advise  our  friend 
in  the  country  to  be  cautious  in  their  purchase 
of  this  seed,  as  a  large  quantity  of  old  seed  is,  w( 
understand,  hawked  about  the  country,  as  fresh 
This  seed  will  not  vegetate  when  one  year  old 
Wc  shall  endeavor  to  get  some  from  the  Souti 
that  may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  mean  time  W' 
advise  all  farmers  who  have  large  white  mulberr. 
trees,  in  bearing,  to  save  all  the  seed  in  futur 
seasons,  as  it  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  in  grea 
demand  for    several  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
Saturday,  November  27,  1830. 
F  R  u    ITS. 
Pears. — Mr  R.  F.  Phipps,  of  Charlestown,  pre 
sented  a  specimen  of  the  Royale  d'lliver,  from 
tree   received   from  Vilmoriii    and    Andrieux,    c 
Paris.     This   fruit   was  in  eating,  under  size,  bi 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  character  of  tlip 
pear,  was  thought  to  be  genuine. 

Apples. — Mr  Stejihen  Chase,  of  Fryehurg,  Mp' 
presented  by  Mr  Charles  Tappan,  a  specimen  of 
fine  seedling  apnle,  who  suggested  that  it  shonl 
be  called  the  '  Fessendf.n  Apple,'  in  conqilimer 
to  the  worthy  editor  of  the  New  England  Farniei 
in  which  the  committee  most  willingly  concui 
They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  that  town,  an 
were  of  very  pleasant  flavor  and  fair  appearance 
re|)resented  by  Mr  Chase  as  keeping  till  March 
who  thinks  the  properties  of  this  variety  tend  t 
controvert  the  theory  of  Coxe,  that  apples  of  goO' 
flavor  cannot  be  raised  in  Maine.  It  is  to  be  hopei 
that  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  that  gentlemai 
and  others,  who  are  engaged  in  ameliorating  lb 
qualities  of  the  fruits  of  that  State,  may  rende 
such  an  opinion   general. 

Oy*  The  season  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  ro 
quisite  to  suspend  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  fruitf- 
&c,  till  the  Spring  ;  should,  however,  any  indi 
viduals  have  any  of  the  new,  or  valuable  late  va 
rieties,  they  are  solicited  lo  send  specimen; 
they  may  come  into  eating,  to  the  Hall  of  the  So 
ciety  for  examination. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits. 

ELIJAH  VOSE. 
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Prospectus  of  llic  J\'aturalist, 

A  I'erioilicnl  rublication. 
Till-  Subscriber  proposes  to  compile  .1  work  of  the  above 
^lesciiption,  treating  on  the  three  kingilonis  of  Nature— 
«a<-li  number  to  be  accompanied  with  a  LilfHigraphic 
Print.  The  work  will  be  diviJed  into  three  departments, 
via  :— 

I.  Zoo/ogy.— In  treating  of  an  animal,  will  be  given  its 
•cl&ssifijration  and  habitation ;  describing  its  properties, 
xises,  modes  of  existence,  arras  of  defence,  and  the  sev- 
eral advantages  to  which  it  may  be  subject. 

II.  Ilotany. — In  treating  of  "a  vegetable,  will  be  given 
its  classific.ition,  habitation,  geographical  situation,  and 
duration  ;  describing  its  properties,  uses,  the  nature  of  its 
substance,  and  other  circumstances  relative  to  vegetable 
Physiology. 

III.  .Mineralogy. — In   treating  of  a   mineral,  will  be 

fivon  its  classification  and  the  place  where  it  is  found ; 
escrilting  its  properties,  uses,  manipulation,  and  tlie  oth- 
er important  chemical  changes  to  whichit  may  be  subject. 
It  is  evident  that  a  work  of  the  above  description  may 
be  cajried  to  an  indefinite  extent,  that  its  continuance,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  patronage  of  which  it  may  be 
deemed  worthy.  It  will  be  compiled  from  the  best  wri- 
i.in  the  subject ;  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  editor 
to  u-c  his  utmost  exerfions  to  render  the  work  useful  and 
interes(ii>g.  Those  who  may  subscribe  for  the  proposed 
work,  may  rest  assured  that  its  design  shall  be  justly 
falfilled.  DANIEl,  JAY  BROWNE. 

£osto}i,  Oct.  27,  1830. 

CONDITIONS. 

Tlie  work  will  be  published  monthly,  in  an  8vo.  form, 
anpjper  of  a  superior  quality,  making  a  volume  of  about 
•100  pages.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  Two  Dollars 
»  j'ear,  to  he  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  number. 


§100.     Premium  Butter.     December  4. 

In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  2d  day  of 
December  for  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  in  this  Common- 
.vealth,  the  examination  of  the  butter  otT*  red  for  premium 
s  postponed  till  Friday,  the  third  day,  [THIS  DAY]  and 
m  SATURDAY,  the  fourth,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  at 
^UIXCY  H.VLL,  will  be  sold  at  public  .auction,  several 
housand  pounds  of  BUTTER,  put  up  in  kegs  for  family 
ise,  and  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  the  premium, 
rhough  all  cannot  gain  the   prize,  it  is  hoped  all  will  find 

generous  market,  and  that  there  may  be  herealter,  as 
low,  a  multitude  of  competitors  from  Pennsylvania  to 
ilaine. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee.  BENJ.  GUILD. 


Earli/  Top  or  Tree  and  Potato  Onions. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
Jorth  Market  Street— 

A  quantily  of  Early  Top  or  Tree  seed  Onions.  Those 
roduce  onions  at  the  bottom  and  a  bunch  of  small  ones 
Q  the  top  of  the  seed  stalk.  The  small  onions  are  proper 
)  plant  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  in  autumn,  which  is 
le  best  time,  and  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop  under 
roper  cultivation.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  ten 
.-  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  set  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
od  one  inch  deep,  taking  care  to  place  the  bottom  down- 
'ards.  They  soon  spring  up,  and  from  their  size  and 
igorous  growth,  are  not  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  insects, 
hould  they  put  forth  seed  stalks,  as  many  of  the  larger 
ncs  will.they  should  be  broken  oiFsoon  after  they  appear, 
therwise  the  onions  at  the  bottom  will  not  be  so  large, 
'hese  onions  are  mild,  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are,  gen- 
rally  raised  with  less  trouble  than    the     common  kind. 

Also,  a  few  Early  Potato  Onions.  This  curious 
ariety  of  the  onion  is  very  early  and  mild.  They  should 
e  planted  in  common  dry  situations,  in  the  autumn,  cov- 
red  over  two  inches  deep  in  gardens.  Tlie  small  ones 
lould  be  planted  out  four  inches  apart — the  large  ones 
velve  to  fourteen  inches.  They  are  generally  ripe 
bout  the  10th  of  July,  and  yield  eight  to  ten  fold. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
lent  of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
irnished,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  connected 
ith  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  Street, 
oston,  with  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
•50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
lostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
ley  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
eatly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
hort  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
ianas^ement — warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
nd  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 
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Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Atew  Chinese  Mulberry. 
,  ^_^    _^  \bout  !)0  young  trees  from  2  to 

J  fLCt  high,  can  be  supplied  of  this 
most  valuable  variety,  lately  in- 
tioduced  to  France  from  the  Phil- 
hppine  Islands,  and  found  to  sur- 
p  \ss  ill  other  kinds  for  silk  worms. 
Price  $&  per  dozen. 

Also  14  other  varieties,  the  most 
esteemed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  for  the  silk  culture,  including  the  lirond  lubed 
leaned,  Large  oval  leaved.  Count  Dandolo's  celebrated 
Foglia  dappia  and  the  Tartarian,  paiticularly  esteemed 
for  its  peculiarly  hardy  character,  and  which  would  prob- 
ably support  the  winters  of  Lower  Canada. 

500  Madeira  nut  or  Persian  Walnut,  10  feet  in  height. 

Oi5-  Orders  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store, 

No.  52 North  Market  Street,  Boston,  by  J.  B.Russell. 


Grape  Vines,  ^x. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Grape  Vines, 
of  both  American  and  European  sorts  at  nursery  prices, 
comprising  all  the  standard  varieties,  now  cultivated  either 
in  the  open  sir  or  the  Green  House. 

Also  Yellow  Locust,  Scarlet  and  Sugar  Maple,  Honey 
Locust,  Early  Washington,  Blue  Imperial,  and  Bishop's 
New  Early  Dwarf  Prohfic  Peas,  of  this  year's  growth. 


Patent  Door  Springs. 

Burwell's  superior  arjicle  of  Door  Springs,  on  an  entirely 
new  construction,  which  have  been  most  highly  approved 
of  wherever  used,  are  now  olfered  for  sale  by  J.  R,  New- 
ell, at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  61  and  52  North 
Market  Street. 

N.  B.  MrSmallidge  is  now  in  the  city  and  will  per- 
sonally attend  to  the  setting  of  them  during  the  few  days 
he  may  lemain.  Nov.  26. 


Thanksgiving  ,/lrlicles. 

For  Sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  No.  52  North 
market  Street,  Prime  Double  and  Single  distilled  Rose 
Water  and  Peach  Water  from  Downer's  garden  ;  price  of 
the  double  distilled  50  cts  per  bottle — Single  distilled  31  cts 
Peach  water  31  cts. 

Also  fresh  Pulverized  Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs,  from  the 
Shakers  at  Harvard,  packed  in  tin  cannisters,  viz.  Sweet 
MaTJorum  37i  cts.  per  cannister — Summer  Savory  25  cts. 
Thyme  33  cts. — Sage  17  cts. — Tomato  Mustard  50  cts. 
per  bottle^Tomato  Ketchup  33  cts. 


Pi-ince^s   Treatise  on  the  Vine. 
Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street, 

.\  Treatise  on  the   Vine  ;  embracing  its  History   from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  with  descriptions  of 
above  two  humlred  Foreign,  ant!  eighty  American  varie- 
ties ;  together  with  a  complete  dissertation  on  the  Estab- 
lishment, Culture,  and  Management  of  Vineyards. 
'  Tiro  Vino,  too,  hero  lier  curling  tomlrih  aliouts, 
Hangs  out  Iior  clusti'ri  glowing  lo  the  soullj. 
And  auarcely  wishes  for  n  wurjnor  sky.' 
By  Wm.  Robert:   Prince,  aided  by  Wm.  Prince, 
Propriefor  of  the  Linna:an  Botanic  Garden.     1  vol.  octa- 
vo, 355  pages.     Price  .$1,50.  Oct.  29. 


Improved  Vegetable  Steamers. 
For  Sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street,  Boston,  Improved  Vegetable  Steamers 
for  cooking  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  particularly  Potatoes, 
They  are  of  cast  iron,  of  convenient  size  for  every  day 
use,  and  it  is  thought  that  any  family  who  has  once  used 
them,  and  noticed  the  superior  manner  in  which  Potatoes 
are  cooked  in  them,  would  consider  them  an  indispensable 
article — they  are  of  two  sizes,  price  of  the  smallest  75  cts, 
the   largest'$l,12i  cts. 


White  Mustard  Seed  loanted. 
The  subscriber  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52 
North  Market,  Boston,  is  in  want  of  White  Mustard  Seed, 
of  American  growth,  to  he  well  cleaned,  free  from 
must,  dit  t,  or  imperfect  seed,  for  which  he  will  pay  20 
per  cent  per  bushel  more  than  the  wholesale  market  price 
for  European  White  Mustard  Seed.  J.   B.  RUSSELL. 


Farmers  and  Mechanics 
In  the  country,  who  are  in  want  of  good  boys  from  the 
city  of  various  ages,  as  apprentices,  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  a  register  is  kept  at  the  New  England  Seed 
Store,  No52  North  Market  Street,  of  the  names,  ages 
and  residences  of  such  boys,  of  good  character,  (generally 
oiphans  or  of  poor  parents)  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  general  Missionary  to  the  poor  in 
this  city.  Any  information  will  be  given  gratis  at  the 
Seed  Store  with  regard  to  the  boys,  or  letters  can  be  ad- 
dressed (postpaid)  to  Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  Boston. 
3t.  Nov.  26. 


Sheep  for  Sale. 

On  hand  and  for  sale  2000  fine  woolled  sheep  of  vari- 
ous grades  from  half  to  full  blooded  Merinos.  Among 
them  are  about  500  Wethers  and  fat  Ewes.  1250  Stock 
Ewes,  (a  desirable  lot  for  persons  wishing  to  obtain  a 
flock,)  and  250  lambs.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  ac- 
commodating terms  and  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  on  ap- 
plication to  the  subscriber  in  Cummington,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.  CYRUS  FORD. 

Cummington,  JVov.  4,  1830.  3t. 


PRICES   OF  COUJVTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESL,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-street,  - 

Rye,  best, 
GRAIN,  Corn, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  Isl  quality, 
LIME, 

PLA ISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
POKK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Red  Top  (northern) 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  full  blood,  unwashed. 
Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  iliree  fourths  wasliod. 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter, 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.-ni)'s,  firs,  sort,      - 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,      "    spiiniiiig,  first  sort, 


PUOVISION    MARKET. 
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BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  tresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 
Lump,  hest, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  [according  to  quality] 
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Brighton  Market — Monday,  JVov.  29. 

[Reported  for  tho  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.) 

At  market,  this  day,  1493  Cattle,  4362  Sheep,  and  324 
Swine. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — rather  quicker  than  last  Mon- 
day, and  there  may  be  a  small  advance  on  some  qualities. 
We  shall  quote  the  same  from  §3,25  to  4,50.  We  noticed 
one  or  two  yoke  taken  at  4,75,  and  one  yoke  for  $5 — also 
one  single  ox  at  if  90,  or  .f  6  per  cwt. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess.  3,33  a  3,42;  No.  1,2,83  a  2,92. 
No.  2,  2,50  a  2,58,  and  dull. 

SAtcp.— Lots  were  taken  at  1,33,  1,50, 1,62, 1,75  and  $2 
— a  few  Cosset  Wethers,  at  $5  each.  We  also  noticed  a 
lot  sold  alive,  by  weight,  at  2^0  per  lb. — alio  a  lot  of  120, 
at  2|c  per  lb. 

Swine. — We  neticed  the  sale  of  one  lot  only  at  5e — 
brisk  at  retail  at  5  for  Sows,  and  6  for  Barrows. — Patriot. 
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NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER, 


MISCEIiLANIES 


THANKSGIVING     HYMN. 

BY    HENRY    WARE,  JR. 

Father  of  earth  and  Heaven  ! 

Whose  arm  upholds  Creation ! 
To  thee  we  raise  tlie  voice  of  praise, 

And  bend  in  adoration. 
We  praise  the  power  that  made  us. 

We  praise  the  love  that  blesses; 
While  every  day  that  rolls  away. 

Thy  gracious  care  confesses. 

Life  is  from  Thee,  blest  Father ! 

From  thee  our  breathing  spirits ; 
And  thou  dost  give  to  all  that  live, 

The  bliss  that  each  inherits. 
Day,  night,  and  rolUng  seasons. 

And  all  that  life  embraces, 
With  bliss  are  crowned,  with  joy  abound, 

And  claim  our  thankful  praises. 

Though  trial  and  affliction. 

May  cast  their  dark  shade  o'er  us 
Thy  love  doth  flow  a  heavenly  glow, 

Of  light  on  all  before  us. 
That  love  has  smiled  from  heaven 

To  cheer  our  path  of  sadness. 
And  lead  the  way  through  earth's  dull  day, 

To  realms  of  endless  gladness. 

That  light  of  love  and  glory 

Has  shone  through  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
The  holy  Guide  who  lived  and  died. 

That  we  might  live  forever. 
And  since  thy  great  compassion 

Thus  brings  thy  children  near  Thee, 
May  we  to  praise  devote  our  days. 

And  love,  as  well  as  fear  thee. 

And  when  death's  final  summons, 

yroni  earth's  dear  scenes  shall  move  us. 
From  friends,  from  foes — from  joys,  from  woes, 

From  all  that  know  and  love  us ; 
Oh,  then,  let  hope  attend  us  ! 

Thy  peace  to  us  be  given! 
That  we  may  rise  above  the  skies. 

And  sing  thy  praise  in  heaven  ! 


Amencnn  Goods — Nothing  can  be  more  grati-'ying  to 
the  lover  of  his  country  than  the  rapid  strides  we  are  ma- 
king in  the  paths  oi  science,  manufactures  and  the  arts. 
The  lank  v.'hich  this  republic  now  hold.*  in  the  history  ot 
nations  is  eminent,  but  we  have  no  question  that  as  the 
resources  of  the  soil  are  developed,  and  the  energies  of 
the  people  are  fully  brought  into  play,  we  shall  command 
more  influence  for  our  political,  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing character  than  could  ever  have  been  imagined  in 
tlie  nio,5t  sanguine  moments  of  our  torelathers.  In  noth- 
ing have  we  mad^  more  rapid  strides  of  late  days,  than  in 
the  manufacture!  of  American  printed  calicoes.  The 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  deserves  in  this 
p.\rticular  especial  mention.  The  respectable  agents  lor 
this  establishment  in  this  city,  observe,  '  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
year.s,  the  printed  calicoes  imported  trom  Great  Britain, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  higher  grades,  have 
been  generally  deteriorating  in  quality;  the  width  has 
been  reduced  from  about  twenty  eight  to  an  average  of 
scarcely  more  than  twenty  two  or  twenty  three  inches  ; 
♦heir  texture  has  become  light  and  flimsy,  in  the  same 
proportion,  whilst  the  colors  have  frequently  been  of  i  the 
most  fugitive  character — so  that  in  many  cases  the  man- 
ufacture ol  calicoes  has  proved  almost  a  total  waste  ol  la- 
bor and  stock,  as  the  deluded  purchasers  have  found  to 
their  cost,  when  the  garment  wassubjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  washtub.' 

This  fact  has  doubtless  contributed  to  disparage  and  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  American  goods  of  this  calibre, 


but  undaunted  by  this  circumstance,  the  company  pro- 
less  their  determination  to  continue  the  manufacture  of 
substantial  and  perfect  cotton  goods  of  all  descriptions 
and  we  trust  their  efforts  wsll  be  properly  appreciated  by 
the  community. — Philad.  Inq. 

Losing  time. — Dr  Joliiisoii  liaviiig  formed  one 
at  a  whist  party  at  Mrs  Tliale's  house,  was  asked 
by  the  lady  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  whether  he 
had  lost  anything  ;  '  Nothing  but  my  time,'  replied 
the  moralist. 

Hickory  Ledge. — James  Neal  of  Unity,  N.  H. 
has  discovered  on  his  farm  the  present  season,  a 
bed  of  Copper  Ore,  in  an  extensive  ledge.  The 
ore  has  been  examined  by  competent  judges,  and 
pronounced  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  owner 
has  erected  a  building  over  the  break  lie  has  made 
in  the  ledge  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  same 
the  ensuing  winter. — Portland  Adv. 


HELP  ONE    ANOTHER. 

We  have  too  often  noticed  a  propensity  among 
individuals  of  a  compact  and  flourishing  village,  to 
make  purchases  and  to  trade  generally  with  stran- 
gers, in  preference  to  a  fair  and  mutiuil  interchange, 
neighbor  with  neighbor.  This  is  an  evil,  and  we 
can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  will  rot  encourage  business  in  his  own 
villaare,  is  possessed  of  envious  feelings  toward  his 
neighbors,  and  dislikes  to  see  them  prosper.  When 
such  feelings  are  cherished  between  man  and  man, 
they  soon  render  the  most  flourishing  village  deso- 
late, and  paralyse  the  efforts  of  those  who  sincere- 
ly wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  place  where  they 
chance  to  dwell.  '  Help  one  another,'  is  the  motto 
to  for  every  Country  Village,  and  when  the  inhab- 
itants will  throw  aside  all  little  petty  differences, 
which  always  exist  in  every  community,  and  in 
defiance  of  jiersonal  feeling  trade  in  their  own 
villages,  and  let  what  little  cash  they  may  have  to 
spare,  go  to  support  their  oion  folks,  instead  of 
driving  off  a  dozen  miles  at  the  expense  of  a  dollar, 
to  save  a  cent  in  a  trade,  that  village  will  be  mark- 
ed by  every  stranger  as  thriving  and  prosperous  ; 
the  mansion  of  the  Parson  and  its  premises  will 
afford  ample  token  that  his  parishioners  possess  the 
means  of  paying  him  a  liberal  salary,  the  hammer 
of  the  mechanic  will  be  heard  at  early  dawn, 
buildings  will  rise  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  whole 
village  wdl  present  a  prospect  of  industry  and 
contentment.  But  mark  the  village  whoso  inhab- 
itants sufiiir  their  own  mechanics  to  languish  ; 
while  tliey  are  spreading  their  money  with  a  liberal 
hand  to  support  those  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  the  reverse  of  this  picture  may  be  seen  ;  the 
parsonage  wdl  be  found  tenantless  and  in  ruins, 
decay  will  be  visible  about  every  tenement,  sloth 
will  have  settled  upon  the  inhabitants,  aiul  the 
rising  sun  will  generally  find  them  snoring  away 
the  best  of  the  day  in  bed  ;  everything  will  wear  the 
livery  of  desolation. 

The  mechanics  of  every  village  must  be  support- 
ed, and  if  you  would  have  good  ones  they  must  be 
liberally  supported.  There  is  opposition  in  every 
branch  of  business,  and  there  are  those  who  have 
the  art  of  slighling  work  so  as  to  aflbrd  it  cheap ; 
you  go  to  a  first  rate  mechanic,  his  price  will  per- 
haps appear  to  be  high,  even  if  he  works  as  rca- 
.sonable  as  he  can  possibly  afford  to  work  well,  you 
leave  him  and  employ  a  cheap  workman  in  some 
other  place,  depend  upon  it  your  money  is  wasted, 
and  your  mechanics,  by  such  a  course,  will  cither 
be  forced  to  leave  you  or  be  ruined. — JVeiv  Hamp- 
shire Spectator. 


Dec.  3,   1830. 

Durham  Short  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isa 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Proraot 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubhach,  who  was  calved  in  17 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  sto 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  vari 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  anim: 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Backs,  and  Bremen  Get 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,siredby  the  celebrated  impor 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  wh 
slock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  1,  d 
Grey  Brown,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  d 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  S,  dam  Ceres,  her 
Coclebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  d 
Beauty,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Cal 
are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks, 2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lam 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shr 
lelf,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  Julj 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  N 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

Essays  on  American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  r 
dedng  it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  \v 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms  — By  Ji 
fJ'Homergue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  P 
ceau  — Price  624  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  : 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree.  Published 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the  Promot 
of  those  objects,  (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work. 
Price  25  cents. 


Catawba   Grape    Vines. 

THE  GENUINE  SORT. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  53  No' 
Market-street— 

50  Vines  of  the  true  Catawba  Grape,  one  year  (■ 
price  75  cts.  each.  This  is  one  of  the  best  native,  taf 
or  wine  Grapes  cultivated ;  the  bunches  large,  w 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large  berries  of  a  p- 
red  or  hiac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  wit) 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  a  blueish  purple  appearan 
They  have  a  shght  musky  taste,  and  delicate  flav 
They  have  a  thin  skin,  very  little  pulp,  are  perfectly  h 
dy,  and  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  b( 
exhibited  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticuitu 
Society,  the  two  past  seasons.  The  pulp  diminishes  i 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  till  tl 
attain  to  perfect  maturity.  The  vines  are  great  bearc 
one  vine  in  Mrs  Schell's  garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Ma 
land,  has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  sea; 
— and  eleven  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  Jol 
son,  Esq.  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  sea; 
thirty  bushels  of  fruit.  A  particular  history  and  descr 
tion  of  this  fine  grape  will  be  found  in  Prince's  ni 
Treatise  on  the  vine,  just  published.  There  con  be 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  above  vines, 
they  are  all  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  rais 
the  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  e-xhibited  in  Massachusel' 


Pear  Seedlings. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  Noi 
Market  Street — 

20,000  Pear  Seedhngs,  in  fine  order  for  Nurseries' 
raised  within  six  miles  of  Boston— at  from  5  to  f  10  p 
thousand,  according  to  their  size,  &c.  They  will  be  su/i 
ably  packed,  as  wanted,  for  transportation  to  any  distan(. 


Published  every  Friday,  at  g3  per  aiimiin,  |  njnble  at 
and  of  the  year-but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  fromtl 
time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  cem 

ljj=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymd    H.lll 
being  made  in  advance.  '' 

Printed    for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  1.  R.  Butts— by   wh(i 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  t 
wishes  of  customers.     Orders  for  printing  received  by  J. 
Russell,    at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  No»    ^^ 
Market  Street.  i-  . 
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NO.  21. 


FOR    THE   NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 

DISEASE  IN  CATTI,E, 

Mr  Fessendev — Since  iny  ri'tiirii  from  Bos- 
ton, adisoasi',  or  o|)'Mleiiiir,  has  afflicted  my  hlooil- 
ed  calves.  On  tlip  niorninj;  of  2Stli  N'oy.  on  eo- 
in'j;  inn  my  liani,  I  discovned  a  fine  calf,  '^  blood, 
to  he  in  distress  and  frothing  at  the  month  and 
my  first  im|iression  was  that  she  was  choked 
with  a  potato.  I  iiiiniediately  sentfr.r  a  man  who 
h.ad  had  some  experience  with  diseases  afteetin" 
cattle;  Imt  I  soon  discovered  the  ne.tt  calf,  which 
was  half  lilooded,  affected  in  the  same  manner.  I 
r.iinul  they  had  severe  spasms  and  were  so  nnich 
■  listrcssi'd  as  to  make  them  bellow.  They  had  a 
;;rcat  degree  of  weakness  in  the  limbs,  and  a  loss 
Df  appetite.  I  soon  discovered  that  another  fine 
inlf  blooded  bull  calf  was  affected  in  some  mea- 
inre,  as  he  refused  to  eat.  I  then  resorted  to  the 
ast  volnnio  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  (the  on- 
y  one  I  possess)  and  there  looked  for  the  disease 
nd  remeily  ;  Init  I  could  not  find  anything  that 
eemed  to  apply.  I  found  the  disease  of  Hoven, 
t'hich  was  pnduced  by  such  causes  as  it  did  not 
ppear  reasonable  could  be  produced  at  this  sea- 
3n  of  the  year  ;  but  still  I  di.seovered  an  appa- 
;nt  disposition  to  vomit  the  fi)i>d  which  they  had 
Uen.  1  therefore  made  a  solution  of  saleratns 
id  by  the  assistance  of  a  bottle,  gave  to  the  two' 
•St,  a  portion  which   caused  violent  spasms,  and 

five  or  ten  tniniites  sncceedeel  by  a  profuse  dis- 
large  from  the  stomach,  which  very  soon  "-are 
lief  The  next  morning  I  found  the  bull  hi  as 
,d  or  worse  state  than  the  heifers;  I  ap|)lied  the 
me  solutimi  ,an<l  produced  the  same  effects,  and 
'lich  [iroveil  an  effectual  cm-e.  Being  in  want  of 
formation,  I  apply  to  you.  Sir,  to  give  me  the 
me  of  the  disease,  whether  it  was  an  Epidemic, 
iven,  or  Poison— anil  if  this  is  worthy  of  a 
ice   in    the  New  England  Farjner,  and  will  be 

any   public    utility,  I  hope    some  of  your  siib- 
■ibers  may  be  enabled    to    give   the    desired  in- 
mation,  which  will   he   conferring    a    favor  on  ' 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

AARON  TYLER, 
Bath,  Me.,  Dec.  Alh,  1S30. 


tie  opportunity  of  calling  there,  to  make  a  more 
c'ose  investigation  of  this  apparently  singular 
pant,  and  found  the  capsules  cloven,  with  the 
Sieds  hanging  on  the  siitre  of  the  cells,  covci-ed 
vith  a  scarlet  pulpy  ai-illus  in  a  very  gracefiil 
iranner,  which  the  gardener  informed  me  contin- 
ued so  fur  some  time  ;  and  also  that  the  plant 
was  perfectly  hardy  and  of  easy  cultivation. 

1  know  not  of  any  shrub  at  this  season  more 
deserving  of  cultivation  in  shrubberies  and  flower- 
gardens. — Its  contrast  with  the  pine  and  other 
<bfl;rent  evergreens,  would  certainly  improve  the 
uatn-al  scenery  of  the  season,  especially  when 
(he  earth  is  covered  with  snow;  while  in  the 
parterre  it  will  produce  fruit  on  quite  small  plants 
and  cheer  with  its  beauty  the  gloom  of  winter's 
dill  attire.  OBSERVATOR. 


WHEAT. 


FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

SHRUBBERY. 

Hr  Fessendem — I  have  lately  noticed  a  com- 
oication  of  an  enterpris-ng  Horticulturist,  who 
:n  enriches  the  columns  of  the  New  England 
mer,  respecting  the  different  varieties  of  Mag- 
as,  Aliheas,  &c,  as  proper  shridis  and  tree's, 
decorating  paiterres  and  shrubberies.  Being  a 
nd  to  horticulture  and  natural  scenery,  allow 
to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  Euomjmus 
purpureus,  or  S[)indle   tree— generally    called 

Burning  bush ;  as  a  plant  which  appears  to 
vorihy  of  cultivation,  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
'his  plant  may  be  seen  at  the  garden  of  John 
^•CE,  Esq.  Jamaica  Plains,  in  full  perfection  ; 
iH  from  .3  to  8  feet  high  are  covered  with 
niful  clusters  of  colored    capsules    of  a  dark 

which  seem  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ers  by.  In  consequence  of  which  1  lately  took 


Hr  Fessenden — In  the  two  last  numbers  ol 
the  New  England  Farmer,  your  readers  have  been 
fav)red  with  some  observations  relative  to  fallen 
leans  as  a  manure.  Permit  me  to  throw  in  a  word 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  this  subject. 

The  opinion  is  very  prevalent  in  various  parts 
of  ihe  Conunonwealth,  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
on],  on  new  land — that  after  it  has  been  improved 
for  -i  short  time,  this  species  of  grain  cannot  be 
sown  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  conse- 
quence has  bceii,  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
dmost  ceased.  If  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  wood 
iiiids  find  occasion  to  clear  up  a  portion  of  it,  he 
will  then  sow  ihis'pieceol  ground  with  wheat 
with  as  much  confidence  of  success  as  in  any 
other  part  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  sel- 
dom fails  of  a  suitable  reward.  His  wheat  grows, 
it  comes  to  maturity,  he  gathers  a  fair  crop.  Now 
what  is  the  reason  that  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
good  crops  of  wheat  upon  new  land,  but  fail  upon 
the  old — upon  that  which  has  been  long  under 
cultivation  .=  That  we  succeed  in  either  case,  affords 
satisfactory  eviilence  that  there  is  nothing  in  our 
climate,  the  peculiarity  of  our  seasons,  or  the  nature 
I  of  our  soil,  which  renders  it  indispensable  that  we 
should  dei)end  upon  our  Southern  or  Western 
neighbors  for  this  necessary  article  of  food.  Must 
it  not  then  be  attributed  to  improper  management 
or  to  neglect  in  preparing  our  soil  for  this  particular 
kind  of  grain  ?  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion, and  thus  far  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment 
fully  tried,  that  in  every  part  of  the  State  where 
j  wheat  can  be  raised  upon  new  land,  it  must  to 
equal  advantage  and  with  the  like  probability  of  suc- 
cess, be  raised  upon  land  that  has  been  long  umler 
improvement. — That  the  principal  cause  of  failure 
in  the  latter  case  has  arisen  from  having  exhausted 
the  soil  of  that  particular  kind  of  aliment  which  is 
adapted  to  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  wheat. 
New  land  is  filled  with  vegetable  manure.  The 
leaves  of  the  forest  have  perished  upon  the  soil 
and  rendered  it  rich,  lively,  mellow  and  easily  pid- 
verised.  Restore  the  soil  of  your  old  fields  to 
this  state  and  they  would  again  produce  similar 
results.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  restore  the  soil 
to  the  same  state,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
kind  of  vegetable  manure,  yet  we  can  approximate 
towards  it,  we  can  employ  a  substitute,  we  can  I 
enrich  our  lands,    we   can   make   ajiplications   of  I 


vegetable  substance.*,  and  I  have  yet  to    learn  that 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  arc  more    congenial  to  the 
palate  of  this  plant  than    other  vegetables.     If  the 
land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,' a  prop  of  clo- 
ver, or  any  other  kiml  of  grass,  ploughed  in,    do- 
composed  and   mi.xed  with    the   soil,  may  answer 
the  purpose  as  vvell  as  rotten  leaves.     In  my    own 
experience,  I  have  not  often  found  it  necessary  to 
turn   in    a  crop  of  grass,  especially  upon  lands  that 
are  sown  with   artificial  grasses.     In  the  repeated 
idoughingof  these  lands,  the  soil    has    become    so 
Tar  saturated  with  vegetable  manure  by  the  decom-: 
position  of  the    roots   and  blades  of  the   grass,  as 
to  afford  suflicient  nutriment  to  the  crop  of  wheat. 
I  have  cultivated  this    species    of  grain,    every 
year,  for  the  last  five   and    twenty  years,  and  have 
been    as  successful  in  this  as  in  any   other  branch 
of  husbandry.      My  crops  have  averaged  between 
20  and  30  bushels  an  acre,  and    have   sometimes 
risen  higher;  twice  during  that   i)eriod,  my    crop 
I  has  been   sadly  blasted.     I    have  foinid  the    red 
I  bearded  wheat  the  most    sure.     This    has    never 
failed  me  entirely  ;  when   the  white  wheat    from 
Genessee  has    proved   worthless.     My  course    is 
briefly    this.     I   have  five   fields   which    I   stack 
down  to  clover   and   herds   grass.     Late    in    the 
autunm  of  every  year,  I  plough  up  one   of  them, 
and  unless  feeil  has  been  short   and   scarce,   turn 
in  the  whole  of  the  aflettiiath.     The  next  spring, 
I  manure  the  land,  and  plant  with   corn  or  pota- 
toes, taking  care  not  to  disturb    the  sod    imncces- 
arily    duriu';-    the    cultivation    of  this    crou.      As 
soon  as  the  corn  has  arrived  to  a  suflicient  degree 
of  maturity,  it  is  removed  from  the  ground.     The 
best  is  then  ploughed  a  little  deeper  than    before, 
in  order  that  the  sward  may  be  brought  near  the 
surface,  and   subjected   to   the    operation    of  the 
barrow,  &c,  until  it  is   sufficiently  pulverised  and 
mixed  with    the    soil.     I  should    choose  to    have 
the  wheat  sown  as  early   as   is  i)racticable    after 
the  20lh  of  Septetnber,  but  the  season  and    other 
circumstances    have     frequently     prevented     its 
completion,  until  early  in  October.     I  have    gath- 
ered a  good  crop,  when  it  was  sown  as  late  as  the 
tenth    of  the   latter    month.     The    land    is   then 
stacked  down  with  grass,  with  the  wheat. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  observations  or  expe- 
rience will  be  of  any  value  to  others,  but  I  con- 
fess that  it  has  often  given  me  ))ain  to  see  my 
brother  farmers  go  to  the  merchant  and  buy  a 
barrel  of  flom-,  when  they  ought  to  have  20  bar- 
rels of  their  own  raising  to  sell.  g.  L. 
frest  Sprinsy/ield,  J^fov.  3Ct'i,   1830. 


FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


THE  SEASON. 
Mr  Fkssenden— On  viewing  at  this  moment  a 
brilliant  bouquet  of  flowers,  plnckeil  from  the 
open  garden,  I  have  thought  it  worthy  the  passing 
moment,  to  make  some  remarks  to  you  in  regaril 
to  the  sea.son.  Last  spring,  after  the  10th  or  12th 
of  March,  we  had  not  a  frost  that  would  injure 
the  most  delicate  greenhouse  plant,  and  the  resut 
was  that  the  Peach  and  other  trees  which  arc 
liable  to  be  affected  by  late  spring  frosts,  yielded 
abimdant  crops,  and  excellent  peaches  were  ofl'er- 
ed  and  sold  at  50  cts.   per  bushel.     The   earlier 
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part  of  the  summer  was  attended  wiih  jileiiiiUil 
rains,  and  vegetation  was  consequently  very  vig- 
orous and  rapid.  Tlic  latter  part  of  the  summer 
was  very  dry,  and  for  many  weeks  little  or  no 
rain  fell.  The  autumn  has  been  a  delightful  re- 
presentation of  wliat  is  termed  '  Indian  Summer.^ 
The  garden  flowers  are  still  everywhere  bloom- 
ing, and  the  Dahlia  with  its  thousand  hues  also 
presents  its  accustomed  splendor ;  and  from  ap- 
]>earances,  a  speedy  visit  from  the  frigid  blasts  of 
the  North  does  not  seem  to  be  apprehended,  al- 
though our  reflection  would  teach  us  to  prepare 
for  such  return  ere  long. 

Very  respectfully, 
WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturiat. 

On  the  Culture  mid  mode  of    Cooking  the  Salsify,  and 

the  drying  of  Peaches ;    by  Mrs  A".  Herhemont  of 

Columbia. 

The  last  summer  we  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  the  company  of  Mrs  Heree- 
MONT,  from  whom  we  learned  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  culture  of  Flowers,  &c. 
Her  attention,  liowever,  is  wholly  bestowed  on 
her  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery,  butthe  Kitch- 
en Garden,  also,  receives  some  share  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  the  Salsify  was  mentioned, 
and  from  what  then  passed,  we  have  been  induced 
to  request  from  her,  directions  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  and  dressing  it,  and  we  received  a 
few  mails  since,  the  annexed  directions  for  that 
vegetable.  It  will  bo  seen  that  Mrs  Herbemont 
recommends  that  it  be  sown  in  February  ;  this 
period  is  proper  in  the  lower  country  for  the  spring 
crop,  but  it  may  also  be  sown  now,  and  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  the  spring — The  Recipe  for  Dried 
Peaches  (writen  also  at  our  request  )  we  can  assure 
our  readers  is  most  excellent.  We  have  partaken 
of  Peaches  prepared  (according  to  this  mode)  by 
Mrs  Herbemo.nt,  and  therefore  speak  from  our 
own  knowledge. —  Ed. 

We  sow  Salsify  here  in  February  ;  but  in  the 
low  country  it  might  be  better  a  little  earlier. 
Manure  a  piece  of  ground  well  with  good  rotten 
stable  manure,  spread  it  even  on  the  surface  then 
spade  it  by  putting  the  spade  perpendicularly 
down  the  full  depth  of  the  spade,  and  with  the 
foot  give  the  spade  another  push,  to  be  sure  that 
the  earth  is  turned  over  at  least  a  foot  deep  ;  also 
leave  a  trench  as  it  is  spaded  ;  fill  the  trench  a 
the  end  of  the  spading  with  good  earth  taken  any 
where.  It  is  a  sloveidy  way  of  working  t"  put  in 
the  spade  slanting,  and  not  to  leave  a  trench.  Lay 
the  beds  off  as  for  carrots,  and  sow  the  seeds  ex- 
actly the  same.  It  requires  as  much  room  every 
way.  The  Salsify  will  be  fit  for  the  table  at  the 
same  time  as  the  carrots  ;  but  it  is  much  better 
the  winter  following,  particularly  as  there  is  no 
great  variety  of  vegetables  at  that  time.  It  is 
probable  the  failure  comjilained  of  it  owing  to 
the  seed.  There  are  two  kinds,  ono  with  a  dark 
purple  blossuui,  and  the  other  with  a  yellow  blos- 
som not  worth  planting.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
sending  you  seed  of  the  former  kind. 

Now  for  the  Cooking. — To  begin  with  the  best 
way  first.  1st,  Boil  the  Salsify,  scrape  them,  cut 
thcin  in  halves,  lengthwise,  and  dip  them  in  a  rich 
batter,  and  fry  them  in  lard.' 

2d.  Boil  the  Salsify,  mash  them  in  a  pidgin  as 
potatoes  are  mashed,  then  put  in  batter,  mix  it 
well,  and  fry  it  in  little  patties.* 


3rd.  Boil  the  Salsify,  and  then  slice  them  cross- 
wise, put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter,  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  a  little  pepper  and  some 
salt :  stir  it  till  it  is  of  alight  brown,  hardly  colour, 
ed. 

N.  B.  In  making  the  batter,  put  in  a  large  tei 
ipoonful  of  ground  ginger. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  eating,  cookinf, 
&c.  a  method  of  keeping  flies  from  fresh  meals 
may  as  well  be  recommended.  It  is  simply  by 
shaking  fine  black  pepper  over  all  the  cut  places, 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  loin  bones.  Where- 
evar  the  pepper  is  a  fly  will  not  approach.  It  is 
no  detriment  to  roast  meat,  and  for  boiled  it  can 
be  washed  off". 

DRIED    PEACHES. 

Just  before  quite  ripe,  peel  Peaches,  eidier 
plum  or  soft  Peaches.  Take  out  the  nuts,  put 
them  in  boiling  water  till  they  are  a  little  soft. 
Take  them  out  and  throw  them  into  a  pailful  of 
cold  water,  when  cold,  drain  them  and  weigh  thfm. 
To  every  pound  of  Peaches  put  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar.  Lay  the  Peaches  in  a  fet- 
tle, and  sprinkle  the  sugar  till  it  is  all  in.  Le;  it 
remain  till  the  syrup  runs  sufliciently  to  allsw 
putting  it  on  over  a  very  slow  fire.  When  ;he 
sugar  is  all  melted,  let  them  boil  slowly,  till  ;he 
Peaches  look  clear,  put  them  in  a  large  bowl  aid 
let  them  remain  all  night.  The  ne.it  morn;ng 
place  them  singly  in  dishes,  and  put  them  in  Ihe 
sun  to  dry.  Turn  them  over  every  day,  till  lley 
are  sufliciently  dry  to  be  packed  in  boxes  or  stcne 
jars.  The  soft  Peaches  are  as  good,  if  not  be.'ler 
than  the  |)lum  or  cling-stone  Peach,  and  the  nut 
is  taken  out  much  easier. 

The  Peaches  will,  some  of  them,  break  in 
doing.  After  they  have  been  in  the  sun  two  or 
three  days,  with  a  teaspoon  and  a  silver  fork  draw 
the  broken  pieces  together  in  the  form  and  size  of 
a  peach,  and  they  will  dry  solid. 

There  will  be  more  syrup  than  can  be  dried 
with  them,  which  may  be  used,  by  boiling  some 
Peaches  prepared  as  above  in  the  spare  syrup. 
These  will  be  inferior,  but  still    good. 

*  A  little  coin  cut  from  roasting  ear*  thit  has  been 
previously  boiled,  mixed  with  the  Salsify,  adds  much  to 
the  flavor. 


also  appropriating  time  that  is  called  for  elsewhere, 
on  the  great  revival  of  vegetation.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  that  trees  transplanted  in  autumn,  suffer  f' 
less  from  the  removal.  Our  countrymen,  have  cer- 
tainly too  little  favor  towards  a  tree — the  most 
glorious  of  all  inanimate  objects — an<l  without  re- 
ference to  fruit  and  ornament,  which  should  never 
be  separated  from  a  mansion  house.  In  othe 
countries,  the  grove  is  planted  with  care,  before 
house  is  rearecl ;  but  here,  the  axe  is  laiil  t 
tof  the  tree,  asifit  cumbered  the  ground  t 
should  be  preserved  to  shade.  There  seems  tobe 
a  national  peculiarity  in  us,  to  preserve,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  forest,  the  prospect ;  yet  it  is  doubtfu 
whether  the  effect  of  a  distant  prospect  is  not  in- 
creased by  seeing  it  through  vistas  and  glimpses- 
We  hojie  for  belter  practices  when  the  various 
noble  trees  that  our  forests  [iroduce,  and  which  an- 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  the  greatest  ornaments  o 
the  garden,  shall  be  sufiijred  to  wave  their  branchei 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  dwellings. — Palladium,. 


LlVJi   FENCES. 

Talking  about  making  fences  will  bring  nothing  to 
pass,  and  fine  spun  speculative  theories  on  the  suh- 
ject,  may  entertain  the  mind  of  a  curious  in- 
vestigator ;  but  hard  labor,  assiduily  and  persever- 
ance are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  bring 
into  existence,  a  fence  of  any  description  ;  I  want 
some'thing  done,  and  now  is  the  tim*  to  begin  ; 
seeds  are  now  ripe,  and  ought  to  be  gathered  iiii.- 
mediately.  The  Haw,  the  Crab,  Sweet  Briar,  Pyra- 
cantha.  Red  Cedar,  Locust,  and  many  other  kinds 
which  niighf  answer  a  good  piirposic,  are  now  to 
be  had  in  abundance. 

Some  may  choose  one  article  in  preference  to 
another,  and  some  may  choose  to  prove  all  things. 
But  for  the  honor  of  our  state,  fortho  ornament 
of  our  plantations,  and  the  safety  of  our  crops,  let 
us  with  energy  and  zeal  commence  the  good  work 
—  If'ealcrn  Tiller. 


FOREST  TREES. 

The  season  has  now  come,  but  it  is  passing 
rapidly  away,  when  all  plants  and  trees  may  be 
safely  removed,  or  transplanted.  To  trans|)lanl 
often  in  s|iring,  is  to  check  their  growth — audit  is 


Rules  for  dclermining  ihe  temperature  of  a  coun    "f 
try. — The  fact  that  a  degree  of  latitude  is  equal  ti 

degree  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  400  fe«t  of  ele 
vation  is  equal,  also,  to  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  i- 
original  and  curious,  and  will  go  far  to  assist  u. 
in  determining  the  clime  of  any  country. — Jimeji 
Quart.  Rev. 

Method  of  preserving  Grain  from  the  depredation 
of  Mice.  Fix  in  a  heap  of  the  grain,  or  in  an 
other  similar  mattei-j  which  you  desire  to  kee 
from  the  ravages  of  the  mice,  some  stnlks,  wit 
liieir  branches  and  leaves,  ether  green  or  dry,  ( 
water  cresses,  [sisymbrium.)  and  none  of  those  rain 
chievous  animals  will  approach  it.  Some  leav(' 
of  this  plant  will  be  even  sufficient  to  drive  then 
from  any  |)lace  to  which  it  is  desired  to  preveH  htia 
their  having  access. 


Tenderness.  —  An  elderly  lady,  residing  at  Mai 
gate,  went  into  the  market  a  few  days  ago,  havir 
made  up  her  inind  to  buy  a  goose.  Thers  w; 
but  two  in  the  market,  both  in  the  custody  of 
little  cherry -cheeked  lass  from  Birchington,  who, 
the  surprise  of  her  customer,  positively  refused 
sell  one  without  the  oilier.  Recollecting  that 
neitrhbor  had  also  expressed  a  wish  for  one,  tlifiiiji 
lady  was,  without  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upt< 
to  take  both.  When  the  bargain  was  conclude- 
however,  she  thought  proper  to  inquire  of  the  vei 
der  why  she  had  so  peremptorily  declined  sellii 
them  separate,  If  you  please,  my  huly,  was  the  nai 
answer, '  mother  said  ;,s  liuw  the  geese  had  livi 
tnn-c\hci-ffteen  years,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  pt 
them.' 


Hackett,  in  his  next  represeiKatiou  of  a  YanB 
Review,  may  find  a  hint  for  a  point  in  the  foUovrill 
anecdote,  from  a  Bath,  Eng.  paper  :  '  A  non-cdj 
missioned  officer,  finding  that  one  of  th«  pri"v| 
arrived  late  at  a  parade,  tidd  him  that  he 
confine  him.     '  If  you  do,' replied  the    latter, 'J 

if  I  don't  raise  your  rent.'     The  [irivate  I 

pened  to  be  his  oSiccr^s  landlord. —  U.  S.  Gaztti 
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^11  OuHiiie.— When  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
was  a  remarkably   meagre     looking  man  can 
London  to  negotiate  a  peace,  Charles  TownsB 
being  asked  whether  the  French  governmenlf 
sent    the    Preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  answered| 
did  not  know,'  but  tliey  had  sent  the  outlines  ( 
ambassador.' — Mirror. 
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AND  HORTICULTURAL  JOURNAL. 


l'iKAC\  AND  Murder. — A  shocking  case  of  pi- 
racy ;iiiil  rniiiilor,  lias  lately  taken  |)laeo  near  New 
York  harbor,  on  the  23il  of  last  month.  The 
transaction  was  on  hoard  llie  hrig  Vinoyanl  of  this 
port,  roinninnded  hy  Captain  Thornby.  Tiie  crew 
coIl^;i!^lell  ot'  nine  men,  inchuling  eaplain  and 
mate.  The  two  last  were  ninrdered  and  thrown 
overboard  by  the  crew,  who  scuttled  the  vessel  a 
few  days  afterwards,  set  it  on  fire,  and  took  to 
the  boats.  One  of  the  boats  swamped  while  on 
tlie  way  to  the  shore,  and  three  of  the  crew  were 
drowned.     The  rernaininis;  four  are  now  in  prison. 

The  Brig  was  from  New  Orleans  for  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  cargo  of  sugar.  The  object  of  the 
crew  was  to  secure  the  money,  of  which  there 
were  $-50,000  on  hoard.     The  vessel    and  cargo 

were  insured  for  more  than   §50,000 V.  E.  C. 

HeraU. 


TE:«rERANCE. — We  are  informed  by  a  gentle 
man  of  Proviticetown,  Mass.  that  a  great  iliminu 
tion  in  the  coMsumption  of  ardent  spirits,  has  ta 
ken  place  in  that  town.  .Seventy  vessels  are  em 
ployed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  in  the  fish- 
biisintss,  which  formerly  averaged  every  sea- 
son one  barrel  of  rum  each.  At  present,  about 
20  vessels  do  not  carry  any,  and  the  remainder  use 
not  more  than  one  third  of  what  they  did  former- 
y.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  did  themselves 
lonor  last  spring,  by  a  vole  that  no  license  should 
ranted  to  any  person  to  sell  ardent  spirits 
vithin  their  borders. — lb. 
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From  the  Journal  nf  Health. 

EARLY  EDUCATION. 
It  is  as  vain  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not   impossible, 
)  separate  early    physical   from  moral   education. 
Vhatever  is  good  in  the  former,    exerts  a  direct 
ifluence  on  the  latter;  the  vices   of  the    first  are 
nsibly  felt   in    the  second.     Improper   footJ,  by 
slurbing  the  stomach  of  a   child,    causes   pain, 
jneral    uneasiness,    and   irritation.     The   young 
:ing  is,  on  this  account,  slower  in  its   perceptions 
"  the   relations  between  itself  and    external   ob- 
ets, — it    receives    with  less  understanding,    and 
ituriis  with  less  fondness,  the  numerous   little  en- 
«aring  attentions  dictated  by   maternal    love.     In 
•is  way  the    had    temper  and  evil   passions   of  a 
other,  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  dis- 
isition  of  the  child  which  derives  its  nourishment 
iin  her.      Her  milk  is  not  of  the    same    nutritive 
d  bland  nature,  when  her  nervous  system  is  dis- 
-bed  by  corroding  cares  and  contending  passions, 
child,  taking  this  milk  suffers  from  disturbed  di- 
ction, in  the  manner  already  indicated.     Similar 
:onveniences  attend  neglect  of  cleanliness,   and 
afed  and  chapped  skin  of  the  child,  or  constrained 
1  unuatural  postures,  and  ligatures  in  the  shape 
bandages  or    tight  dress.     All   these    serve    as 
tains  to  the  brain  of  the  young  being  j  they  dis- 
b  the  usual  order  of  its  sensations,  and   prevent 
satisfactory   education,  as   well  of  its  external 
ses  as  of  its  internal  ones, — the    innate  propen- 
Bs  and    sentiments.     These   latter   cannot,    in 
i  disturbetl  state  of  things,  be  correctly   studied 
(the  parent ;  their  manifestations  are  either  sup- 
ssedor  sadly  perverted,   both    by   pain   and  the 
ans  taken  to  remove  it.     The  irritability  engen- 
ed  by  this  sickly  condition  ofthe  child,|makes  it 
ne  to  be  annoyed  by   various  impressions   from 
ernal  objects,  which,  in  better  constituted  habits 
Id  be  either  unheeded  or  productive   of  plea- 


i.     It  is  the  less  enduring,   also,  of  these   im-  oW  "ge 


prcssions,  whether  made  by  the  elements,  light, 
heat  and  air,  or  by  the  prattle  and  |)layful  amuse- 
ment of  the  children  around,  because  it  has  <lis- 
covercd,  and  the  discovery,  from  its  early  date, 
might  almost  seem  instinctive,  that  its  cries  always 
attract  the  attention  and  ensure  the  caresses  of  its 
mother  or  nurse,  together  with,  perhaps,  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  posset,  |)ap,  or  cordial,  which 
had  been  used  on  former  occasions  of  stomachic 
distress  and  bodily  pain.  The  habit  of  indulgence 
tliii.s  early  acquired,  and  impatience  at  the  slight- 
est delay  to  gratify  its  whims,  continue  as  the  child 
advances  in  age  ;  and  false  afliection  of  the  parent 
coinciding  with  ignorance  of  human  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  instructer,  the  whims  and  fits  of  pas- 
sion of  infancy  become  ingrained  as  it  were — a 
necessary  part  of  the  adult  and  grown  up  being. 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  mothers  and  nurses  to  de- 
vclo|i  the  more  docile  and  affectionate  sentiments  of 
children,  or  still  worse,  their  encouraging  the  pas- 
sionate propensities  of  the  latter,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  intemperate  gestures,  voice,  and  language  ; 
or  by  violence,  suppressing  the  more  animated 
feelings  of  their  young  charge,  and  making  them 
either  stupid  and  sullen,  or  hypocrites,  arc  faults 
unhappily  too  common,  and  yet  of  a  magnitude  not 
at  all  appreciated. 

Vanity  of  parents,  by  which  they  urge  their  chil- 
dren to  an  excessive  and  premature  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties,  that  is,  of  the  brain,  is  either  pro- 
ductive of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  ending  in 
death — or  throws  it  into  such  a  state  of  lassitude 
as  to  give  rise  to  mental  imbecility,  perhaps  bown- 
right  idiocy  in  after  life.  Grown  and  aged  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  confinement  in  a  close 
room,  and  continued  application  of  the  mind  to 
one  subject,  for  hours,  which  they  allow  them- 
selves, though  not  with  impunity,  cannot  be  prac- 
tised by  children,  whose  organs,  and  muscular 
and  nervous,  that  is  of  locomotion  and  sensation, 
require  continued  variety,  and  space,  and  fresh 
air.  Every  jiart  in  the  young  is  growing  and  im- 
pressible, and  every  part  must  receive  its  due  pro- 
portion of  stimulus  and  exercise.  Without  fresh 
air,  and  indulgence  of  bodily  sjiorts,  respiration  can- 
not be  fully  performed  ;  of  course  the  blood  cannot 
undergo  the  changes  which  fit  it  for  carrying 
nutrimental  matter  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  earthy  matter  to 
the  bones,  fibrin  to  the  muscles,  and  so  on.  Not 
only  is  the  blood  not  adequately  changed,  but  when 
the  cliild  is  immured  in  close  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  compelled  to  preserve  the  same  posture 
for  hours,  this  fluid  is  not  augmented  as  it  ought,  by 
the  chyle  or  product  of  digestion,  since  this  process, 
in  common  with  every  other,  suffers.  The  exter- 
nal senses  are  all  in  a  state  of  forced  inactivity, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  eye;  and  this 
in  place  of  being  exercised  in  looking  at  the  in- 
numerable objects  in  nature — their  size,  propor- 
tions, colour,  and  relative  distances  from  each 
other,  is  strained  in  reading  some  small  print, 
about  things  which  the  child  cannot  understand, 
perhaps  about  the  qualities  of  the  very  objects 
which  could  be  learned  by  a  walk  of  five  minutes 
out  of  doors,  if  not  from  the  very  window  of  the 
school-room.  All  these  practices  are  not  merely 
prejudicial  to  the  min(l,and  impediments  to  future 
usefulness  and  greatness  ;  but  they  injure  the  health 
and  destroy,  irremediably,  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness of  early  life,  making  it,  by  cruel  anticipation, 
a  depository  of  the  anxieties,  and    despondency  of 


-Ml-  Lemuel  Sawyer,  of  N.  C.  in  a  IcKer  to 
can  Karincr,  describes  the  Uoanokc  or  Scuper- 
e,  which  is  indigenous  in  N.  Caiolina,  and  on« 


Grapes 
the  A 

nong  giape,  wiul-ii  i.s  inoigonous  in  IN.  (Jaiolina,  and  on« 
vine  of  which  is  sufficient  for  one  man  and  liis  family, 
lor  it  will  spread  as  long  as  he  will  give  it  bearers,  and 
yield  60  bushels !  It  grows  on  sandy  land  which  is  fit  for 
nothing  else,  makes  a  rich  and  oily  though  sweetish  wine, 
some  of  which  Mr  S.  now  has  16  years  old.  It  makes 
excellent  champaign,  but  so  powerful  that  few  bottles  can 
bold  it. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  more  is  not  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  cultivate  our  native  grapes,  and  foreign  ones 
also.  It  is  a  fact  that  vines  bending  with  clusters  of 
beautiful  and  delicious  grapes,  are  constantly  seen  in 
Europe  on  dry,  sandy,  and  pine  land,  where  a  yankee 
farmer  would  not  think  be  could  raise  sorrel !  And  what 
is  more  in  the  depth  of  summer,  when  there  is  little  rain 
in  all  the  South  of  Europe,  those  vineyards  are  alone 
green,  flourishing,  and  relreshing.  The  reason  is  that 
grape  vines  strike  their  roots  deep,  and  draw  up  moisture 
when  no  other  plant  can. — Mass.  Jour. 


Emigration.— A  couple  passed  through  Springfield 
lately  on  their  way  westward  with  seven  children,  six 
of  them  twin  boys,  and  named  George  Washington, Thom- 
a-;  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  James  Monroe,  Lafayette,  and 
Simon  Bolivar. 

On  the  4th  of  Nov.  the  Directors  of  the  Old  Bank  of 
Tennessee  committed  to  the  flames  upwards  of  a  million 
of  dollars  of  the  notesof  that  «a/t(a6/e  institution. 

The  Cotton  crop  is  greater  in  Louisiana  and  Mississip- 
pi this  year  tlian  was  ever  known  before. 

Salt  water  has  been  discovered  in  the  inferior  ot  Penn- 
sylvania between  the  Susquehannah  and  Alleghany  riv- 
ers. From  a  well  17  feet  deep,  24  barrels  per  hour  of 
wafer  containing  4  per  cent,  salt  is  taken.  A  company 
is  formed  to  manufacture  the  salt. 

Views  of  Philadelphia.— Co}.  Chi'.ds  of  Philadelphia, 
is  proceeding  with  his  publication  ol  the  beaulitul  views 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs.  There  are  96  Churches 
in  Philadelphia — one  to  about  1666  persons— nearly  the 
same  proportion  in  Boston,  New   York  and  Baltimore. 

Simsbury  Copper  Mine.— It  seems  that  this  dismal 
cavern,  which  has  been  so  long  a  tenor  to  evil  doers,  and 
a  sinking  concern  'o  the  state  of  Conneclicut,  is  now  ex- 
pected 10  be  converted  to  a  valuable  purpose.  We  un- 
derstand that  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  the  cily  of  New 
York,  have  purchased  the  mine  ol  the  State,  and  have 
procured  two  skilful  miners  from  England  to  examine  it- 
who  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  contains  a  rich 
and  extensive  bed  of  copper  ore,  which  will  yield  60  per 
cent. 

Jlrms  of  Massachusetts.— \\'e  find  the   following  de- 
scriplion  of  the  arms  of  Massachusetts  in  the  'Independ- 
ent Chronicle,"  ol  Nov.  26,  VlSi.-Journal. 
Explanation  of  the  devices  for  the  Arms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

SAPPHIRE,  an  Indian,dressed  in  his  shirt  and  mocca- 
sins, belted  proper;  in  his  right  hand,  a  bow.  Topaz: 
in  his  left  an  Arrow,  its  point  towards  the  base  of  the 
Second  ;  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  Indian's  Head,  a  star, 
Pearl,  for  one  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  Crest, 
on  a  wreath  a  dexter  arm,  clothed  and  ruffled  proper, 
grasping  a  broad  sword,  the  pummel  and  the  hilt  of  To- 
paz, wilh  this  Motto,  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  Liber- 
tate  Quietcm. 

Mecklenburg  Gold  Mines. — Tiie  Gold  Region  has  now 
become  much  enlarged,  from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  and  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  western  part  of  North  Caroli- 
na, which  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  the  region.  Chev- 
alier de  Rivaiinoli,  Agent  ot  a  London  Mining  Company, 
arrived  in  this  place  on  the  1st  inst.  and  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  an  extensive  engagement  in  Minos.  The 
Chevalier  we  beheve,  is  to  locate  in  this  place,  and  from 
all  we  can  learn,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  vil- 
lage. He  has  brought  on  a  number  of  foreigners,  Ger- 
mans, to  work  in  the  iMines,  and  we  understand  many 
more  are  expected. — JV.  C.  Alitier's  Jour. 

Census. — The  population  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  is  12- 
540.  In  1.S20,  it  was  only  5293.  The  neighboring 
towns  have  increased  in  a  similar  proportion  aided  by  its 
bvisiness. 

The  first  Snow  fell  in  Hallowell,  Me.  on  the  25th  Nov. 
to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches. 

An  Oration  on  the  late  French  Revolution  w«s  be  de- 
livered at  Portland,  Dec.  7,  by  O.  K.  Barrell,  Esq. 
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WORCESTER  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

[Report  coiilinued  from  page  188.] 

The  Committee  on  all  manufactured  articles  other 
than  those  of  Cotton,  I  fool,  and  f'iax,  respectfully 
report : — 

That  the  duties  they  were  commissionetl  to 
perform  related  to  works  of  leather  and  of  the 
ladies — including  articles  of  finished  fahric  and 
elegant  fashion,  testifying  by  their  number  and 
variety  the  inci'eased  interest  felt  in  tlie  society's 
exhibitions,  and  by  tljeir  beauty  and  e.vcellence, 
the  beneficial  influence  of  that  interest  on  doines- 
tic  industry  and   household   diligence. 

A  single  specimen  only  of  Sole  Leather  was 
exhibited.  The  Committee  award  to  Col.  Jacob 
W.  Watson  of  Princeton  the  manufacturer,  the 
premium  offeied  by  the  Society,  of  Eiglu  Dollars, 
regretting  there  shoidd  be  so  little  competition  in 
regard  to  an  article  so  necessary  to  place  the  com- 
munity on  good  footing;. 

There  was  great  display  of  Calf  Skins.  Five 
parcels,  all  of  extraordinary  excellence,  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Asa  B.  Watson  of  Leicester,  Messrs 
E.  H.  and  G.  Bowen  of  Leicester,  Messrs  I.  and 
R.  E.  Warren  of  Grafton,  and  Messrs  E.  and  J. 
Caldwell  of  Fitchburg.  So  nearly  were  their 
merits  balanced,  that  the  committee  had  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  After  much 
deliberation  and  careful  examination,  they  award 
to  E.  and  J.  Caldwell  the  premium  of  Eight 
Dollars.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  3'Ies.=rs 
Bowens,  Warrens  and  Watson,  were  of  fine 
quality;  and  all  afforded  evidence  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  improvement  to  which  the  manufacture 
Las  attained  in  their  hands.  It  was  ipatter  of 
regret  that  the  committee  had  not  power  to  award 
premiums  to  all,  where  the  excellence  of  the 
products  rendered  it  so  difficult  to  discriminate 
superiority  of  merit. 

No  Morocco  Leather,  or  Bonnets  of  indigenous 
grass,  claimed  the  premiums  offered  for  those  man- 
ufactures. 

Having  thus  passed  on  the  subjects  for  which 
specific  |)remiums  had  been  offiired,  the  commit- 
tee examined  the  various  articles  of  utility  and 
elegance,  the  production  of  female  ingenuity  and 
skill.  Having  little  experience  in  wearing  veils, 
caps,  collars  and  laces,  they  were  coinpelled  to 
exercise  such  discretion  in  approj>riating  the  sums 
entrusted  to  their  disposal,  as  those  without  the 
aid  of  gentler  judgment  in  the  cunning  works  of 
the  neeille,  could  be  supposed  to  possess. 

The  works  of  lace  were  unusually  numerous 
and  beautiful.  A  scarf,  richly  wrought  with  silk, 
with  an  extent  of  figure  as  ain])lc  as  female  per-j 
severance,  and  a  grace  of  design  as  delicate  as  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  was  exhibited  by  Mrs  Eliza  S. 
Uolbrook  of  Northborough,  for  which  the  cotnmit- 
toe  recommend  a  gratuity  of  Three  Dollars  to 
that  lady. 

Miss  Emily  Lamb,  of  Stnrbridge,  presented  a 
black  Lace  Veil,  which,  in  delicacy  of  fabric, 
rivalled  the  best  productions  of  foreign  skill,  and 
for  which  the  committee  recommend  that  a  gra- 
tuity of  Three  Dollars  be  presented  to  her.  They 
also  advise  that  gratuities  of  Two  Dollars  be  offer- 
ed to  Mrs  Liieinda  Thurbor  of  Milforil,  and  of 
One  Dollar  each,  to  Miss  Julia  R.  Lombard  and 
Miss  Susan  March  of  Sutton,  for  works  of  simi- 
lar charni'ter  and  scarcely  inferior  beauty. 

Bliu-V  Lace  Veils  were  also  exhibited  by  Miss 
Mary  C.  Johnson  of  Worcester,  a  young  lady 
whose  improvement    of   the   nine    years   of   her 


life  must  have  been  great,  to  afford  such  evidence 
of  industrious  ingenuity — Miss  Triphosa  Lakin 
of  Paxton,  wrought  with  stitches  thirtyeight  in 
kind,  and  in  imndjcr  countless — Miss  Lucy  Davis 
of  Hohlen— Miss  Mary  Aim  Hale  of  North  Brook- 
field — Mrs  E.  R.  Estal)rook  of  Rutland — and 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Nelson  of  Worcester: — White 
Lace  Veils  and  other  ornamental  fabrics  by  Miss 
Jane  Richardson  of  Leomir.ster — Miss  Eliza 
Corbett  and  Miss  Emeline  Corbett  of  Worcester 
and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hancock  of  Barre. 

All  these  were  viewed  with  particular  gratifica- 
tion, and  would  be  entitled  to  pecuniary  expres- 
sion of  approbation,  if  the  limited  funds  of  the 
[society  did  not  prohibit  such  notice,  leaving  only 
to  the  committee  the  power  to  express  the  wish, 
that  the  fair  faces  of  those  who  made  them  may 
never  be  shaded,  except  by  their  own  good  works. 
Many  and  beautiful  fancy  articles  were  I'urnish- 
ed  by  the  yomig  ladies  of  the  Mulberry  Grove 
School,  at  Leicester,  showing  that  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  the  substantial  matters  of  learning 
and  the  acquisition  of  those  virtues  which  render 
female  character  beautiful,  do  not  exclude  the 
lighter  and  elegant  arts  which  add  grace  to  im- 
provement ;  and  demonstrating  the  ingenuity  of 
the  accomplished  instructresses  and  the  capacity 
of  the  pupils :  among  them  were  very  pretty 
paintings  of  fruits  and  flowers — a  butterfly  needle- 
cloth,  spreading  out  its  wings  with  such  exact 
mimicry  of  life,  tliat  one  would  be  fearful  lest  it 
should  fly  off  with  its  deposits — pincushion.s,  very 
convenient  for  economical  single  gentlemen,  who 
use  their  sleeves  as  substitutes — a  bead  purse, 
wanting  only  to  he  filled  with  money  to  be  per- 
fect— a  work  box,  ornamented  with  figures  con- 
taining hieroglyphic  admonitions  to  diligence  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  gracefid  productions  it  is 
designed  to  contain — a  bracelet  of  rare  neatness 
— several  well  drawn  maps;  that  by  Miss  Maria 
F.  Clark,  representing  the  county  of  Worcester, 
bearing  good  com]iarison  with  the  work  of  tlie 
engraver.  Among  other  things  was  a  cap  of  such 
nicety  of  needle-work,  that  a  gratuity  of  One 
Dollar  is  recommended  to  Miss  Parker,  by  whom 
this  addition  to  matronly  apparel  was  wrought. 

Mrs  E.  R.  Estabrook  of  Rutland,  exhibited  a 
lace  handkerchief  and  collar,  which  were  view- 
ed with  much  satisfaction. 

Miss  Clarissa  B.  Harwood  of  Worcester,  offered 
two  Crickets,  too   delicately  covered  with  ])aiiitcd 
vet  and  decorated  with  roses,  to  be  ever  touch- 
ed by  the  foot — they   shoidd    never    be    used   for 
purposes   less  dignified  in  the  dairy  than  as  milk- 
;  stools. 

A  large  and  beautifully  ornamented  Work  Bag, 
made  of  millions  of  delicately  tinted  beads,  by 
Mrs  Isaac  Davis  of  Worcester,  attracted  generid 
attention  and  great  admiration.  A  gratuity  of  One 
Dollar  is  recommended  to  be  awarded  to  that  ladv, 
for  so  i-ich  a  specimen  of  an  article  so  indispensa- 
ble in  female  attire. 

Two  large  maps  drawn  by  Miss  E.  F.  (>haniber- 
ain  of  We.stborough,  with  so  much  skill  that  ihev 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  highly  finished 
engravings,  were  viewed  with  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion. The  countries  delineated  scarcely  furnish 
xamples  of  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  ptn 
and  pencil. 

Pahn  l^eaf  Hats,  manufactured  by  Messrs  Ferr'* 
md  Bishop  nf  Western,  and  Livemore  and  Bcmis 
of  Spencer,  were  i  f  good  quality 


White  of  New  Braintree,  was  so  remarkably  neat 
and  a[iparently  durable,  that  the  committee  ask 
for  a  gratuity  of  One  Dollar  to  be  bestowed  on 
her. 

A  quantity  of  unmanufactured  Silk,  made  in 
Leicester,  was  exhibited  by  Mr  Pliny  Earle.  The 
committee  noticed  with  great  gratification  the  ex. 
hibition  of  the  successfiil  results  of  patriotic  effort! 
to  produce  the  materials  of  a  manufacture,  which 
at  no  distant  period,  may  become  one  of  the  |)rin- 
cipal  employments  of  the  people  of  New  England 
One  hundred  skeins  of  native  silk,  manufactur 
ed  by  Mrs  Mary  Rosebrook  of  Leicester,  of  goot 
color,  even  texture,  and  very  fair  appearance,  wer(> 
noticed  with  particular  pleasure. 

When  we  consider  that,  during  the  year  ending 
in  September,  1830,  the  imi)orts  of  silk  into  th 
United  States  has  exceeded  eight  millions  of  dolllSti 
lars  in  value,  the  extent  of  national  economy  b;B|in 
this  production  among  ourselves  will  be  appareiilHumi 
Tiie  propriety  of  retaining  this  sum  airiong  our 
selves,  instead  of  sendittg  it  abroad  to  aid  the  in 
dustry  of  foreign  nations,  needs  no  cominen 
The  committee  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  Thre 
Dollars  be  awarded  to  Mrs  Rosebrook  and  M 
Earle,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  the  publi 
spirit  and  skill  which  first  embarked  in  a  mam 
facture  so  important  and  interesting,  and  now  e.^ 
hibits  its  matured  products. 

Mr   Samuel  Dmfee  of  Providence,  exhibited 
door  which  resembled    other   doors   eonsiderabi; 
except  in  being  furnished  with  apparatus  to  kee 
out  cold  and  wet. 

Messrs  Moses  L.  Moi'se    &  Co.    of  Worcostf 
exhibited  a  card  of  cutlery  from  their  factory, 
contained  specimens  of  the  work   of  each   of  th 
enty  hands  in   their  large    and   flourishing  e: 
tablishment,  all  of  whom    connnenced  their  ei 
ployment  in  that   branch    of  business    since  Jun 
1829,  and  several  of  them  within  a  few    weeks- 
it  being  the   somewhat   novel    com-se   of  the   i 
telligent  and  very   respectable   gentleman   at    t 
head  of  that  establishment,  to  give  to   his  appre 
tices,  on  setting  out,  the  most    delicate   work,    tl 
the  eye  of  the  artist  mny  be  fixed  by  the  best  mod 
and  that  rough  and  ill  fashioned  products  may  i 
discourage  advance.     The  card  exhibited  was  r 
made  to  show,  liit  taken  from  the    everyday   bit; 
ness  of  that  great  work  shop,  whose  ingenious  a 
l)atriotic  proprietor  seems  likely  to  exclude  forei     ^fS^^u 
wares  from  the  market  by  the  superior  excellen 
and  cheapness  of  his  own.     The  cutlery   was 
neat,  some  highly  finished.     The  committee    j 
commend  gratiiities  of  One   Dollar  each,   to    io 
Dewing  and  Jndson  W.  Rice,  for  the   best    Rai 
and  Penknife. 

Mr  Cyril  Flint  of  Hardwick,exliihitr'd  an  insti 
ment  for  extracting  teeth,  so  inviting  in  appearan«|j|||„  . 
and  ingenious    in    construction,  as  to  make   om 
mouth  water  to  experience  il<i  application. 

Messrs  Rice  &    Drury  of  Worcester,  exhibit 
a  Coach  Wrench    !:nd    two  Hammers  of  polish 
steel,  of  improved  construction  and  exquisite,  hea  jj^j 
tifid  workmanship, — for  which  the  connriittee 
commend  a  gratuity  of  Two   Dollars. 

Messrs  E.  G.  &,  A.  Partridge  of  Worcest 
exhibited  a  Work  Table  from  their  factory  of  be! 
tifiil  wood  and  good  workman 

ftlessrs  I.  &  M.  Pool  of  Eastoii,  Mass.  exhibit 
a  Geometrical  Protractor  for  survryorn,  engine' 
and  draftsmen,  graduated  by  a  machiiie  of  th 
own  irivenlinn.     It  is  of  simple   constnictton,    1 
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A   hat   of  Palm   Leaf,   made    by    Miss  .\urelia  extensive    and   valuable   apjijicalioii,    particula 
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uscftil  in  ninUirii:  |ilaiis  oI'Liii 

coiiveiiifiitly  iisi'il  i"  iiiaUin^ 

for  llie  mail  I'f  the   Slalo,  if  that    ilesiialile    oliject 

should  in)t  he  t'Ki  Ion;;  pioliarleil. 

The  corrmiiltee  examined  twelve  patent  jnong 
Iloes,  made  hy  Messrs  W'ooils  &  Lowe — they 
were  of  good  work,  and  arc  fiirnisJied  at  a  very 
reasonahic  price  to  any  farmer  who  shall  hreak  or 
wear  out  his  old  ones — for  it  cnimot  he  supposed 
that  any  Wor.cstcr  county  farmer  is  destitute  ex- 
cept hy  such  accidents,  of  so  useful  implenients  of 
husl  aiidry. 

Alcssrs  Leonard  and  Tyler  of  Worcester  and 
Mill  luy,  exliihitod  a  superfine  Hat  of  good  vvork- 
iiianship. 

Plouirhs  of  very  good  workmanship  were  ex- 
hibited hy  Mr  Joel  Nurse  of  Slirewshury. 

iveral  as^ricidtural  niacliines  were  shown  by 
ilie  owners  or  inventors — but  not  being  entere<l 
iccoidiiig  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  were  not 
larticidarly  examined. 

\mon^'  other  articles,  not  exactly  inanufactured, 
verc  seven  Pumpkins,  weighing  221  pounds,  raised 
ly  jMr  Artcmas  Bartlot  of  Holdeu,  from  one  seed. 
In  conclusion,  the  coramiltee  recommend  that 
here  be  awarded  to  each  person  who  has  furnished 
rticlcs  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  as 
gratuitv,  the  thanks   of  the   society. 

WILLIAM  LINCOLN,  Chairman. 


nii;;ht  1)0  very  1  trouble,  in    proportion  to  the    qiianiily    cidlivaied. 

of  every  town  j  Many  of  our  I'armers  grasp  at  the  management  of 
too  spacious  a  territory  —  the  consecjucti-.ce  is,  they 
impose  upon  thesnselves  a  state  of  slavery  ;  they 
iiccunudale  nothing,  except  now  and  then  an  addi- 
tional patch  of  land,  which  serves  oidy  to  increase 
their  burdens  without  augmenting  their  income. 
Were  they  on  the  contrary  to  confine  their  exer- 
tions to  smaller  spots,  while  their  crops  could  be 
rendered  equally  if  not  more  abundant,  they  would 
themselves,  enjoylife  better — become  more  inde- 
pendent, and,  with  better  share  of  frugality,  inori! 
wealthy;  they  would  acquire  time  to  institute  ex- 
periments, and  to  examine  iinprovemeiits ;  they 
would  attain  what  they  scarcely  now  ever  possess 
— leisure — whereby  we  mean,  not  the  privilege  of 
being  lazy — but  that  sort  of  leisure  which  poor 
Richard  describes  as  a  time  of  doing  something 
useful — time  for  study,  for  reflection,  for  familiar 
converse,  for  looking  after  the  education  of  their 
young — in  short,  for  realizing  the  Idessings  after 
which  they  are  constantly    toiling. 


SMALL  FARMS  MOST  BENEFICIAL. 

Those  who  have  strictly  investigated  the  sub- 
let, consider  large  farms  comparatively  less  pro- 
uclivR  than  small  ones  ;  while  they  at  the  same 
lie  im|iose  upon  their  owners  a  degree  of  labor 
ucli  greater  in  proportion  than  would  seem  to  be 
quired  by  the  mere  difference  of  size.  A  farmer 
moderate  circumstances,  with  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
land,  for  instance,  will  bring  every  inch  of  it 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation — the  labor  employ- 
in  preparing  his  grounds  will  be  more  than  doid)- 
cuu:pensaled  in  his  subsequent  exemption  from 
il  ;  while  the  owner  of  a  wide  spread  territory 
three  or  four  hundred  acres,  which  he  has  but 
aringly  supplied  with  nourishment,  must  work 
ore  sedulously  upon  every  acre  during  the  pro- 
ess  of  vegetation  ;  and,  after  all,  reap  butaniea- 
e  and  inadequate  harvest.  As  a  single  acre  of 
nd  highly  cultivated,  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
op  equal  to  three  or  four  scantily  prepared,  it 
nst  bo  obvious,  that  the  extra  labor  in  drtssinii: 
e  former,  is  abundantly  more  than  saved  by  the 
minishcd  labor  in  attending  it.  A  striking  ex- 
iplilicaiion  of  this  fact  may  be  viewed  by  any  of 
r  farmers,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
ounds  attached  to  the  House  of  Industry  at 
utij  i?o.«to!i — there,  they  may  have  the  theory 
d  illustration  directly  before  their  eyes.  Those 
3unds,  it  is  said,  have  produced  this  season,  from 
ee  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre — which  is  I  wo 
three  times  the  quantity  of  ordinary  crnjis.  So 
ii|uberant  was  the  grass  that  there  actually  was 
froom,  u])on  the  surface  v/here  it  grew,  sufii- 
nt  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  hay.  And  this 
■.s  entirely  owing,  as' we  are  told,  to  the  previous 
;ns  taken  to  em  icli  the  soil  by  plentiful  additions 
suitable  compost. 

Were   the  same    policy  pursued  by  the  owners 

H  lar^e  fartns,  there  would     be  little  need  of  cmi- 

li  ition  from   the   New   England  to    the    Western 

ites  ;  for  the  very  tracts,   which    now,    under  a 

■eicss  system  of  culture,  barely  aflford  sustenance 

;i  single  family,  might  be  made  to  su[tport  three 


CROPS  IN  ENGLAND. 
We  can  now  state  that  the  harvest  is  all  but  at 
an  end  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  last 
saved  grain  is  the  best  saved.  Tlie  Wheat  crop, 
speaking  generally,  is  not  a  full  one,  though  by 
no  means  a  failing  one. — Barley,  Oats,  and  Beans, 
on  the  w  hole,  are  likely  to  be  abundant.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  farmers  in  this  country,  especially 
in  the  eastern  division  of  it,  have  induced  them  to 
send  thus  early  to  market  a  considerable  quantity 
of  new  produce.  As  the  Irish  crop  is  somewhat 
efective,  good  judges  consider  that  Wlieat  will 
keep  up  as  high  as  60s.  ])er  quarter  during  winter  ; 
hut  that  Oats,  Beans,  and,  perhaps,  Barley,  may  be 
expected  to  drop  a  little  in  .Tanuary  and  February. 
We  understand  that,  on  the  FiUropean  Continent, 
the  grain  is  defective  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Ill  the  United  States  of  America  the  harvest  has 
proved  abundant ;  and  large  supplies  may  be  look- 
ed for  from  the  Cnnadas  — Leeds  Intellv'encer. 


From  Prince's  Pomological  Manual,  now  in  press. 

Gderssey.  Pr.  cat. 
Stevens'  Genessee. 

This  very  fine  pear  is  of  the  melting  kind,  larger 
than  the  White  Doyenne,  and  ripens  in  Septem- 
ber. It  shoidd  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  stem 
will  separate  by  a  clean  fracture,  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  and  must  be  eaten  as  soon  as  it  becoms  yel- 
low and  mellow,  as  it  wil  not  keep.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  juicy,  and  much  more  delicious  than  the 
White  Doyemi6,  and  in  one  case  a  fruit  measured 
eleven  inches  in  circuinference.  The  tree  was 
raised  from  seed  in  the  western  part  of  this  state, 
and  the  grafts  were  i)olitely  transmitted  to  me  by 
J.  K.  Guernsey,  Esq.  of  Monroe  county,  from  res- 
pect to  whom  I  called  it  by  the  title  here  adopted. 

Prince's  St  Germain.    Pr.  cat.     Lond.  hort. 

CAT. 

This  jiear  is  a  seedling  of  the  French  St  Ger- 
main or  Inconnue-la-Fare,  impregnated  by  the 
White  Doyenne,  and  was  originated  from  seed  by 
myself  about  twentysix  years  since  ;  the  original 
tree,  which  remained  fur  several  years  among  a 
clusterofseedlings  without  much  chance  forexjian- 
sion,  did  not  produce  fruit  till  the  ninth  year.  It 
is  now  in  the  most  vigorous  state,  and  stands  near 
the  entrance  of  one  of  my  nurseries.  Young  trees 
to  the  number  of  many  thou.sands  have   been  pro- 


pagated from  it,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
foi'.r — and  that,  too,    with  much    less   toil  and    part  of  Europe,  as   well  as  of  our   own   country. 


The  growth  di'uotes  health  ami  vigor,  and  the 
tree  comes  early  into  bearing.  The  yomi"-  wood 
is  of  H  dark  reddish  brown  color,  marked  with 
small  specks  of  white  ;  the  buds  are  large  and 
sharp  pointed  ;  the  fruit  is  on  the  average  of  a 
larger  size  than  either  of  its  parent.s,  of  a  russet 
green  color,  with  a  re<l  cheek;  its  flavor  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  French  St  Germain,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  always  being  a  perfectly  fair  fruit, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  pears  should  be  gathered 
in  October  and  laid  separately  on  shelves,  or  care- 
fully wrapped  in  paper,  when  they  will  gradually 
ripen  during  several  months,  and  may  bo  [u-eserved 
until  late  in  the  winter.  Next  to  the  Seckel,  I 
consider  this  as  the  finest  table  jtear  our  country 
has  yet  produced. 

Rushjiore's   Bonchretien.      Pr.    cat. 

Harrison's  large  fall  pear.     Coxe. 

Large  Sivwi's  egg. 

Richmond. 

Autumn  Bonchreiien,  of  some  gardens. 

Lott's  pear. 

This  is  a  native  pear  of  very  large  size,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  bearers.  It  is  flat  at  the  head, 
and  very  regularly  rounded  for  nearly  two  thirds 
of  its  length,  but  diminished  towards  the  stem, 
whicli  is  long  and  large  ;  the  growth  of  the  tree 
IS  particularly  strong  and  rapid,  and  it  soon  arrives 
at  mature  bearing  ;  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  pale 
yellow  color,  with  a  red  cheek;  it  is  breaking 
when  ripened  on  the  tree,  but  becomes  buttery 
when  matured  in  the  house,  and  is  considered  but 
a  tolerable  table  fruit,  the  flesh  being  coarse  ;  but 
this  taken  in  connexion  with  its  being  a  most  ex- 
cellent pear  for  baking  and  cooking,  and  ripe  at  a 
season  when  few  other  pears  are  so,  and  producing 
very  abundantly,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  pears  in  a  general  view  ;  it  ripens 
in  succession,  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end 
of  September,  and  may  be  [u-escrved  without  rot- 
ting a  considerable  time,  and  when  full  ripe,  can 
be  used  for  baking  without  sugar. 

It  is  very  much  cultivatedon  Long  Island,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  supply  the  markets  with 
fruit,  it  being  well  suited  for  that  purpose. 

PARSNIPS. 

'  In  the  management,  or  rather  neglect  of  one 
of  our  finest  vegetables,  than  which  our  gardens 
produce  no  richer,  we  see  the    tyranny  of  custom. 

'From  time  immemorial,  our  fitthcrs  have  raised 
the  parsnips  only  as  a  rarity,  to  be  sought  for  a 
few  days  in  the  spring.  And  few  farmers  think 
it  possible  to  deviate  from  this  ancient  rule,  and 
by  digging  that  vegetable  in  the  fall,  provide  their 
tables  with  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  winter  va- 
riety. By  taking  it  up  in  the  fall,  we  not  only  gain 
a  long  use  of  the  plant,  but  we  have  it  in  greater 
perfection  :  for  rarely  Qan  it  be  taken  up  in  the 
spring,  before  it  has  sprouted,  and  become  ligne- 
ous. Indeed  all  roots  should  be  dug  in  the  fall 
and  if  packed  in  a  box,  with  earth  from  the  beds 
from  which  they  were  taken,  that  the  same  moist- 
ure may  be  preserved,  they  can  be  kept  until  quite 
the  beginning  of  summer,  possessing  all  their  rich- 
ne.ss  of  juice,  and  nutriious  qualities. — jVew  York 
Gardener. 


JVeatness. — A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
says  he  has  travelled  up  and  down  Ireland  3-500 
ihiles  and  never  saw  a  girl  no  filthy,  but  that  a. 
gentleman  might  venture  to  shake  hands  with  her 
by  the  intervention  of  a  pair  of  tongs. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FoR  AWARDING  PREMIUMS  ON  BUTTER. 
The  Committee  report  for  the  gratificalioii  of  tliose  who  contrihuttd  to  raise  the  fund  to  be  given 
for  a  premium  to  the  hest  butter,  that  in  collecting  a  number  of  competitors  and  many  of  tliem  from 
distant  states  one  oliject  at  least,  seems  answered.  This  offer  also  brings  to  the  .market  a  large 
quantity  of  butter,  which,  in  being  made  for  the  premium,  seems  to  assure  the  purchaser  that  the 
ownershad  exerted  their  highest  sUill,  and  had  bestowed  their  best  attention  in  the  making  and  laying 
down  what  they  considered  worthy  of  so  large  a  premium.  The  Committee  award  without  hesita- 
tion anil  with  perfect  unanimity,  the  first  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  Mr  Henry  Sprague, 
of  Charlton,  Worcester  County,  (Mass.)  for  six  kegs  of  butter  with  flat  hoops,  and  they  award  wilh 
equal  imanimity,  though  wilh  more  hesitation,  the  second  premium  of  Jifli/  dollars  to  Mr  Moses  New- 
ell of  West  Newbury,  (Mass.)  Several  other  entries  were  so  near  in  quality  to  Mr  Newell's  that  it 
required  more  compaiison  and  delibeiatiun  before  decidiiig  upon  tliis  premium,  than  was  requisite 
in  awardin<'  the  first.  The  butter  of  Mr  Newell,  though  in  oidy  four  tubs,  was  still  decidedly  difl%r- 
ent  in  each,  particularly  in  the  quantity  of  salt  used.  The  inequality  of  several  jars  or  kegs  of  many 
of  the  entries  made  the  task  of  deciding  difficult, — some  butter,  to  which  no  premium  was  given, 
mi^ht  probably  have  been  selected  better  than  Mr  Newell's,  but  the  adjoining  keg  of  the  same  entry 
would  neutralize  its  excellence  as  a  lot.  Mr  Tuttle,  of  Westminster,  Vt.,  hail  his  butter  laid  down  in 
a  mode  new  to  the  committee ;  it  was  packed  in  neat  soap  stone  boxes,  which  were  of  clean  appear- 
ance and  apparently  calculated  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature,  thongli  they  may  not  be  so  entirely 
secure  at  the  cover,  as  wooden  boxes  ;  whether  they  be  a  real  improvement  can  he  ascertained  only 
bv  experience.  There  were  in  the  whole  thirtyfive  entries  for  the  premium,  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Maine.  The  butter  for  the  most  part  was  well 
made  and  clean  in  its  apjiearance,  and  made  with  diflferent  objects,  some  of  it  being  for  present  use 
and  some  with  a  more  particular  view  to  its  jierfect  preservation  for  a  great  length  of  time.  One 
parcel  which  was  very  sweet,  though  somewhat  salt,  was  made  by  the  owner  '  for  the  use  of  the 
fishermen  to  take  on  their  voyages  next  season.'  [t  will  probably  retain  its  excellence,  and  though  a 
premium  for  butter  intended  to  be  used  one  year  from  the  time  it  is  made,  would  be  highly  useful, 
and  "ive  excellent  butter  to  the  navy  and  shipping,  the  committee  considered  this  premium,  as  intend- 
ed for  the  best  market  butter  for  winter  consumption,  without  any  reference  to  the  economical  ar- 
rangement of  his  dairy,  the  food  of  the  cows,  or  even  the  stock.  Dr  Warren,  imported  some  butter 
from  Montreal,  (L.  Canada)  purposely  for  exhibition;  it  was  certainly  very  excellent,  not  superior, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,   to  that  to  which  the  premiums  are  awarded. 

One  entry  from  Pennsylvania  was  made,  but  the  state  of  the  winds  and  weather  unfortunately  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  butter,  which  the  Committee  the  more  regret,  as  that  state  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  success  in  this  department  of  agriculture.  Respectfully  submitted. 

BENJ.  GUILD, 
.T.  C.  GRAY, 
I.  THORNDIKE,  Jr. 
1.  P.  D.'^VIS, 
BENJ.  POLLARD. 
We  have  subioined  an  account  of  the  different  entries,  numbered  as  entered,   the  quantity,  and  the 
mices  they  brought  at  auction.     Some  of  the    lots   were  disposed  of  at  jirivate  sale.— Editor. 

•  "       •        J  Where  made.  aimnlity. 

Sherburne,  Mass.  314 

Fitchburff,  Mass.  327 

Barre,  Mass.  309 

Atkinson,  Me.  470 

West  Newbury,  Mass.  303 
Southhorough,  Mass.      726 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Westborough,  Mass. 
Whately,  Mass. 
W.  Vt. 

Salisbury,  Vt. 
Bedford,  Mass. 
Rutland,  Mass. 
'.Voodstock,  Vt. 
Lempster,  N.  H. 
Norwich,  Mass. 


How  packed. 

No.  1,  7 
2,12 
3,6 
4,7 
5,4 
6,16 


tubs 


By  whom  entered. 
Calvin  Sanger, 
Calvin  Howard, 
&.  5  jars  Luke  Bemis, 
Oliver  Crosby, 
Moses  Newell, 
Fitch  Winchester, 
&  1  box  Ichabod  Everett, 

Luther  Chambeilain, 
Jonathan  Wait, 
A.  U. 

J.  W.   Weeks, 
Michael  Crosby, 
Abijah  Nurse, 
Nathan  Gushing, 
Nathan  Brigham, 
Oliver  Clark, 
John  Prince, 
Hiram  Ranney, 
H.  Henick, 
R.  Converse, 
D.  Huntar, 
Cloud  Haivey, 
Henry  Sprague, 
William  Eager, 
A.J.  K. 
William  Oliver, 


8,11  ' 

9,3  ' 
10,6  ' 
11,6     ' 

12.6  ' 
13,  12  ' 
14,3     ' 

15.7  ' 
16,  11  jars 
17,10  tubs 
IS,  10  ' 

19,  10  ' 

20,  6  ' 

21,  6  ' 

22,  22  ' 
23, 12  ' 

24,  7  ' 

25,  4  ' 

26,  6  ' 

27,  f)  '  &  1  bll.  Wm  Loveland, 
2g  6  '  Ohs  Brigham, 
29  1  '  Horatio  Gates, 
3o'  6  '  B.  &  J.  Lynde, 
31,  6  '  Wm.  T.  Smith, 
32',  6  stone  jars  Wm.  Tuttle, 

J3^  Wm.  P.  Endicotl, 

34  G  '  Reuben  Haines, 

35  Walter  Bigolow, 


333 
424 
300 
390 
318 
300 
317 
348 
317 
300 


Price  per  lb. 
19  cts. 

21  to  22  between  June  and  October 

13  (o  14        '         July  and  Novem. 

30  to  32  since  Sept.  25 

19  to  20  no  written  acc't  forwarded. 

18  to  24 

25  to  30 

17 

17        no  written  acc't  forwarded 

17  to  20  from  August  to  October 


Winipiseo^ee  Lake,N.H.  530 


Westminster,  Vt. 
Reading,  Vt. 
New  Braintree,  Mass. 
New  Braintree,  Mass. 
Barnet,  Vl. 
Charlton,  Mass. 
Northborough,  Mass. 

Bainet,  Vt. 
Norwich,  Vt. 
Westborough,  Mass. 
Montreal, 
Guilford,  Vt. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
■Westminster,  Vt. 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Philadelphia 
Worcester.  Mass. 


450 
550 
390 
331 
1300 
622 
325 
354 
322 
.380 
300 

54 
394 

317 


21  to  23  no  written  acc't  forwarded 

16  to  J7  no  written  acc't  forwarded 

22  to  25 
in  9  days  from  46  cows 

18  bc>  w'n  15  Aug.  !(  19th  Nov. 

15  to  15i  no  written  acco't  forwarded 
18  to  20 
18 

20  to  21 
22 

25  to  36 
25  to  26 

16  to  19 

14i  to  16 

entered  for  exhibition  only 
17|  10  IS  no  written  acc't  forwarded 

17  to  18 

njtois 

not  received 
arrived  too  late  for  premium, 
not  received 


Dec.  10,  \ma. 

We  have  subjoined  a  few  notes  taken  from  thi 
written  accounts  which  generally  arcompaniet 
the  several  lots  of  Butter. 

No,  5. — Mr  Newell's  butter,  which  took  the 
second  premium  of  f/ly  dollars,  was  made  Iron  , 
the  cream  of  14  cows,  since  September  25 — thepi| 
were  about  SO  lbs.  more  made  of  siniilar  quality} 
which  was  not  entered.  The  cows  had  commoi 
grass  feed  only.  The  butter  was  packed  in  oh 
firkins,  (which  are  considered  better  than  nev., 
ones)  in  lavers  of  aboiit  two  or  three  inches  deep 
wilh  a  sprinkling  of  fine  salt  between  each  layer 
The  butter  is  thus  more  easily  taken  up  as  wantei 
for  use. 

Noll.  Mr  Weeks' butter  was  made  f)om  Aug' 
to  October.  Mr  W.  has  the  morning's  milk  skira 
med  in  12  hours,  the  evening's  in  24  hours  fron 
the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  cow  ;  the  cream 
churned  every  other  day:  tlie  butter  salted  will' 
Liverpool,  ground;  laid  down  solid;  nothinf 
added,  except  a  little  brine  :  a  waxed  bag  was  fixec 
between  the  butter  and  the  wood. 

No  12.  Mr  Crosby's  mode  of  making  is  bi 
skimming  the  milk  while  perfectly  sweet,  chiirnini 
soor\,  not  ivaiting  for  large  churnings  ;  when  '  th< 
butter  has  come,  he  turns  off  the  buttermilk 
and  then  churns  the  butter  again,  in  order  to  beai 
out  the  buttermilk  well,  without  tlie  warmth  of  tb 
hand  :  in  each  of  the  two  successive  days,  hi 
works  it  over  thoroughly,  and  then  packs  it  dowi 
in  tubs  previously  soaked  with  brine  made  cleai 
by  boiling  and  skimming.  Mr  Crosby  has  repeat 
edly  taken  the  premium  for  the  best  butter  exhibi 
ted  at  the  Brighton  and  Concord  Cattle  Shows. 

No  17.  Mr   Prince's  butter    was  made  at  hi 
farm  on    Merino  Island  in  Winipiseogee  Lake,  N> 
H.     It  was  made  between  the  10th  of  August  an 
19th  of  November,   from  cows  mostly   of  the  Al 
derney  breed.     His    pastures    are    newly    clearei 
land  ;  though  his    cows  have   been  freely  fed  witll 
pumpkins.     His  dairy  room  is   neat   and   convew 
lent,    and    attached    alongside   of  an    ice   house* 
The  butter  as  soon   as   packed    is  put  into  the  ic 
I  bouse.   Less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  salt  is  used 
I  no  coloring  ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre  an 
loaf  sugar  is  added. 

No  24.  Mr  Eager's  butter  was   made  from    V 

cows,  since  the  15th   of  September.     The   creaM 

I  was  gathered  in  seven  weeks,  from  the  milk,  aftei 

sitting  from  4  to  6   meals,  which   was    varied  aw 

cording   to  the  state  of  the  weather,    so    that  tbi 

•cam  might  always  be  perfectly  sweet.     It    vvai 

irmnediately  churned   after    being    skimmed  ;  an« 

from  5  to  6  lbs.  pure  fine  salt  put   into  100  lbs.  oi 

butter,  which  was  the  only  ingredient  made  use  ol 

No  28.  Mr  Brigham's  butter  was  put  down  1)8 

fore  the  25tli  of  November,  and  intended  for  fisl 

ermen  to  take  out  to  sea  the  next  season.     It  w( 

prepared  with  salt,  salti)etre,  and  sugar,  which  hi 

for  a  number  of  years  enabled  the  butter  to  endui 

their  trips  without  injury. 

No  29,  which  was  of  very  fine  quality,  Wl 
entered  by  Doct.  Warren  of  this  city,  for  exhibi-" 
tion  only,  and  was  procured  of  H.  Gates,  Mont- 
real. It  was  made  by  a  Yankee  fiirmer  of  tbf 
name  of  Hastings  from  Vermont,  who  now  re- 
sides near  Montreal,  and  has  a  dairy  of  5C 
cows — The  54  lbs.  exhibited  was  the  product  ol 
a  single  chm-ning,  in  Novendjer. 

No  34.  Mr  Haines'  butter  was  made  from  tho 
common  breed  of  cov/s  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
about  one  in  ten  of  the  prime  full  bred  AlderMJ 
yreed,  so  that  the  butter  is   10  per  cent  Alderney,| 
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wliicli  Mr  H.  thinks  makes  a  ptTceptible  improve- 
ment. Tlifir  (bed  liiis  licun  (Vom  a  coiiiiiiDii  pas- 
ture, with  a  large  prnportioii  ot"  white  ehn'cr. 
The  pasture  Ii.is  been  rre(|iirnlly  top  ilicssed,  but 
not  pldiiitlied  lor  more  liiaii  twenty  years. 

Mr  Spraguk's  hiitler,  wliieh  lo  )k  ll\e.  first  premi- 
\iin,  was  sdlil  to  Messrs  Hiirrisoii  Gray  Otis,  E. 
Coihiiaii,  D.  S.  Ingraham,  T.  B.  Coohdfie,  Mr 
Haneock,  and  Mr  Haiker,  keeper  of  the  jMarlbo- 
rouffh  Hotel. 

Mr  Newell's  lot  w  liich  took  the  second  premi- 
um, was  sold  to  Messrs  George  Ilallet,  Ehenezer 
Rollins,  and  Ignatius  Sargeant. 


telASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturilay,  Decembei  -4,  1830. 

FRUITS. 

Pears. — Mr  Robert  Mnnning,  Passe  Colmar,  first 
"and  seeondcrop;  the  latter  not  fully  matured,  and 
"!  very  little  flavor.  Baking  Pear  very  large  and 
*  fair,  (supposed  to  be  the  Francreal)  see  Prince's 
Treatise,  No  95.  Samuel  Downer,  handsome 
l/haumoutelle  and  Amhrette  Pears,  and  in  fine 
'tieating. 

jipphs. — Mr  Robert  Manning,  Scarlet  Nonpa- 
eil,  Poniological  Blagnzine,  Vol.  2d,  Fig.  87,  Black 
Vppks,  Coxe  No.  67,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Coxe  No. 
J3,  Old  Pearmaiii,  supposed  to  be  the  Scarlet 
'ennnain,  Poniological  Magazine,  Fig.  62,  Wel- 
iDgton  apple  (Diimelow's  Seedling)  London  Hor- 
cultural  Society's  Catalogue,  Winter  Queen,  Co.xe 
fo.  SI,  P.MMine  d'Api  (Lady  Apple)  Coxe  No.  28, 
.pplcs  IVotn  a  French  tree  '  markeil  Francatee.' 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits. 

SAMUEL   DOWISTER 


jI 


PARiMENTIER'S  GARDE.N. 

We  have  been  desired  to  mention,  which  we 
with  great  pleasure,  that  the  Horticultural 
arden  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  which  the  late  ftlr 
iRMEM'iER  had  been  at  unwearied  pains  and 
eat  expense  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  respectable 
mding,  will  be  contiiuieil  by  his  family  ;  and  the 
most  care,  promptness,  and  fidelity  will  be  cxcr- 
sed  by  them  to  merit   the  patronage  of  the  |)ub- 

I  «nd   we  trust  their  exertions  and  claims    will 

properly  appreciated. 


DIED, 

At  Brooklyn, N.Y.  Nov.  27,  Andrew  Parmentier, 
ed  50  ;  pioprielor  of  the  Horticultural  Garden — an  up- 
*htj  intcilii^ont,  and  estimable  man. 


ITo  Correspondents. — We  have  received  IVoiii  V. 
:  Ray  de  Chaumont,  a  very  valuable  and  instruc- 
8  Address,  delivered  by  him  at  the  last  Annual  Cattle 
ow  of  the  Jefferson,  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society  ;  the 
ole  or  a  part  of  whicli  we  shall  soon  present  our  read- 
.  Also,  from  Sen.  Dearborn,  a  Description  of  new 
lits,  or  such  as  are  but  little  known — on  destroying 

eds  that  grow  between  paving  stones  in  yards — on  the 
;;tiius  polyphyllus,  §■£,  which  will  appear  nost  week. 

eral  communications  are  on  hand. 


I 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  AGENCY, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER,  at  the  suggesiion  of  many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  United  States,  and  the  Briljsh  Provinces, 
has  concluded  to  add  to  his  present  .igricultural  business, 
a  General  ,\gency  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  dillVr- 
ent  improved  breeds  of  slock,  which  he  is  convinced 
would  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
himself  His  inliniale  acquaintance  witb  all  the  most 
eminent  breeders  of  slock,  and  the  favoiable  situation  of 
Boston,  give  him  important  advantages  for  such  an  agen- 
cy- 

As  General  Agent,  he  will  receive  orders  for,  and  pur- 
chase all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Plants,  im- 
proved breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Bremen  Geese,  and  other 
stock  ;  and  indeed  any  thing  lliat  may  be  wanted  by  far- 
mers. In  the  purchase  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  selection  and  judgment  of  an  eminent 
breeder  in  this  vicinity.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubbery,  &c.,  will  be  obtained  at  any  Establishment 
named  by  the  person  or.fering  ;  and  if  no  Establishment 
be  named,  the  subscriber  will  obtain  them  from  such  as 
he  shall  have  most  confidence  in — in  the  latter  case,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  the  articles  : 
in  the  former,  the  risk  will  remain  with  tlie  purchaser. 

Commissions  on  sales  and  purchases  of  stock,  on  sums 
of  ,f  IO,or  less,  10  per  cent,  between  ,f  10  and  .f;20,  9  per 
cent.  .$20  and  $30,  8  per  cent  $30  and  $40,  7  per  cent. 
$40  and  $.50,  6  per  cent,  .$50,  and  upwards  5  per  cent. 
No  commission  is  charged  in  purchases  of  trees,  grape 
vines,  and  shrubbery. 

fCF  Gentlemen  having  improved  stock  for  sale,  are 
invited  to  furnish  him  with  lists,  containing  descriptions, 
pedigrees,  and  prices. 

He  has  constantly  onhand,  at  tbe  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, Boston,  the  most  extensive  variety,  and  the  larg- 
est quanlity  of  Garden,  Field,  Tree,  Herb,  and  Flower 
SEEDS  to  be  found  in  New  England,  which  are  offered 
for  sale,  at  either  wholesale  or  retail.  Traders  wishing  to 
keep  the  very  best  veget.ible  Seeds,  for  retailing  in  the 
coimtry,  can  be  accommodated  with  boxes  of  any  sort 
from  $10  to  .$100,  comprising  a  complete  assortment  of 
the  common  vegetable  Seeds,  and  Flower  Seeds,  when 
v/anfed,  on  favorable  terms. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  best  sorts  of  Grape  Vines 
for  the  climate  of  New  England,  both  American  and  Eu' 
ropean,  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  well  packed  in  moss, 
separately,  for  transportation,  and  sold  at  the  regular  nur 
seiy  prices — also.  Rose  Bushes,  and  various  sorts  of 
Shrubbery,  jiacked  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  can  always  be  supplied  at 
24  hours'  notice — well  packed  for  transportation,  to  any 
distance. 

Standard  Agricultural,  Books  of  all  kinds,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  the  regular  Bookstore  prices. 

Dec.  10  eoptf  J.  B.  RUSSELL. 


AARON  TYLER,  of  Bath,  Maine,  having  commence 
an  Establishment  lor  the  Promotion  of  Aj;riculluie  an 
Domestic  Economy,  and  having  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  J.  R.  Nfwei'.l,  and  Mr.  J  B.  Russell,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse,  Boston,  for  a  supply  of  the  most 
Impioved  Tools  and  Seeds,  recommended  by  them  as 
valuable  and  useful  to  be  introduced — will  be  enabled  to 
supply  the  farmers  in  Maine  at  the  Boston  pi  ices,  with  the 
addition  of  freight.  Persons  on  the  Kennebec,  and  vicin- 
ity, will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  at  Mr  Tyler's 
establishment  for  their  supply  of  farming  Tools  and  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

A.  Tyler  also  tenders  his  services  to  the  horticultur- 
ists and  nursery  men  of  Massachusetts  nd  elsewhere, 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  fill  orders  for  the  best  of 
Forest  Trees,  from  Maine,  put  up  and  packed  properly 
and  shipped  according  to  order. 

A.  T.  flatters  himself  by  close  appHcalion  and  assiduous 
attention  to  the  above  objects,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to 
give  satisfaclion  to  the  public,  and  be  a  means  of  infrodu- 
cinpc  into  Maine  many  valuable  productions,  heretofore 
unknown,  and  thereby  be  a  source  of  improvement  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  oi  gratification  to  himself 

A.  T.  also  lenders  his  services  for  the  sale  of  Improved 
Breeds  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Wanted,  a  full  blooded  BuII,  3  or  4  years  old,  con- 
taining the  best  breeds  for  Milk  and  Oxen. 

Letters  (post  paid)  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Refer  to  Hon.  Joseph  Wingate,  Bath, 

"  "     H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Roxbury. 

Dec.  10.  epotf 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  further  supply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  Thacher,  M.  D. 
Price  75  cents. 


Early  Top  or  Tree  and  Potato  Onions. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street— 

A  quantity  of  Early  Top  or  Tree  seed  Onions.  Those 
produce  onions  at  tbe  bottom  and  a  bunch  of  small  ones 
on  the  top  of  the  seed  stalk.  The  small  onions  are  proper 
to  plant  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  in  autumn,  which  is 
the  best  time,  and  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop  under 
proper  cultivation.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  ten 
or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  set  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
and  one  inch  deep,  taking  care  to  place  the  bottom  down- 
wards. They  soon  spring  up,  and  from  their  size  and 
vigorous  growth,  are  not  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  insects. 
Should  they  put  forth  seed  stalks,  as  many  of  the  larger 
ones  will, they  should  be  broken  oft'soon  after  they  appear, 
otherwise  the  onions  at  the  bottom  will  nrt  be  so  large. 
These  onions  are  mild,  grow  to  a  large  size,- and  are,  gen- 
erally raised  with  less  trouble  than   the    conunon  kind. 

Also,  a  few  Early  Potato  Onions.  This  curious 
variety  of  the  onion  is  very  early  and  mild.  They  should 
be  planted  in  common  dry  situations,  in  the  autumn,  cov- 
ered over  two  inches  deep  in  gardens.  The  small  ones 
should  be  planted  out  four  inches  apart — the  large  ones 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  They  are  generally  ripe 
about  the  10th  of  July,  and  yield  eight  to  ten  fold. 

Dec.  10. 


Camellias,  Jasmines,  S,-c. 
FOR  S.\LE,  at  a  Nursery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a 
good  collection  of  Camellias,  Broad,  Small  and  Long  leaf 
Also  Jasmines,  Heaths,  fcc.  all  larse plants,  and  at  mod- 
erate prices — orders  left  with  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed 
Store,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.        4t        Dec.  10. 


Prince's   Treatise  on  the  Vine. 
Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  M.irket  Street, 

A  Treatise  on  the    Vine  ;  embracing  its  History   from 
the  earliest  ages  to  tbe  present  day,  with  descriptions  of 
above  two  hundred  Foreign,   and  eighty  American  varie- 
ties;  together  with  a  complete  dissertation  on  the  Estab- 
lishment, Culture,  and  Management  of  Vineyards. 
'  Tlie  Vine,  ton,  here  lier  curling  londrik  slioots. 
Hangs  out  lior  clusters  glowing  to  the  south. 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  wanner  sky.' 
By  Wm.  Robert  Prince,  aided  by  Wm.  Prince, 
Proprietor  of  tbe  Linnsean  Botanic  Garden.     1  vol.  octa- 
vo, 355  pages.     Price  $1,50.  Oct.  29. 


Brighton  Market — Mondaij,  Dec.  6. 
[Repotted  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  market,  this  day,  1845  Cattle,  4027  Sheep,  and  738 
Swine. 

Prices. — Very  little  variation  from  last  Monday;  a 
severe  snow  storm  has  prevented  much  business  today, 
which  will  probably  be  attended  tomorrow. 

Beef  Cattle— From  §3  25  to  4  50  ;  a  few  exti-a  were 
taken  at  4  67  a  4  75. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess.  3,33  a  3,42;  No.  1, 2,84  a  3  ; 
No.  2,  2,50  a  2,67. 

Sheep. — Lots  were  taken  as  follows :  $1  17,  1  33,  1  42, 
1  50, 1  75,  and  $2. 

Swine. — One  entire  drove  of  219  Shoats  were  taken  at 
4^c.;  at  retail,  5c.  for  Sows,  and  6c.  for  Barrows. 


Prices  in  New  York,  Dccembair 

4. 

FLOUR 

New  York  Superfine,  Bbl. 

5  12  a 

Western, 

5  12  a 

5  44 

Philadelphia, 

5  2.Ta 

Baltimore,  City, 

5  12  a 

5  25 

Do.  Howard  street. 

5  31  a 

5  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  Northern,  bush. 

1  03  a 

1  6 

Western, 

1  10  a 

1  12 

Virginia, 

95  a 

1  05 

Rye,  Northern, 

70  a 

72 

Oats,  Northern, 

31a 

32 

Corn,  Southern. 

53  i 

56 

Do.  Yellow,  Northern, 

60  a 

63 

Barley,  new, 

78  a 

80 

WOOL. 

Common  fleece,  washed  lb. 

35  a 

40 

Merino     do.       do. 

40  a 

60 

Spinning,  pulled 

a 

Lambs      do,     1st  quality 

48  a 

52 

Do.                     2d  do. 

35  a 

40 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Among  the  representatives  to  the  next  congress 
from  Massachusetts,  we  observe  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral He.nry  a.  S.  Deabbokn  ;  a  gentleman  whose 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  tlie  Uniteil  States,  liaveacquired  for 
him  the  respect  and  esteem  that  are  due  to  tliose 
lihilanthropists  who  labor  for  the  public  good. — 
IVeslern  Tiller. 

Grapes. — It  is  told  us  as  a  fact  worth  recording, 
that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  grapes,  are 
annually  raised,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
We  know  many  grape  vines  in  the  city  that  hear 
abundantly.  Mr  Perrin  May  devotes  much  time 
to  their  cuUivation,.and  his  garden,  this  year,  has 
been  very  prolific  in  this  delicious  fruit. — Boston 
Transcript.  ' 

Col.  Sam.  Ward  has  setit  from'Worcester,  $5000 
worth  of  goods  and  implements  of  husbandry,  des- 
tined to  the  Mexican  ;)rovince  of  Texas.  The 
route  is  down  the  canal  to  Providence,  thence  to 
New  York,  then  hy  sea  to  New  Orleans  ,  after- 
wards up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  St  Louis 
and  onward  to  the  Texas. 


ffbes  of  Intemperance. — A  child  about  four  years 
old,  in  tlie  village  of  Rochester,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  was  playing  with  shavings  on  the 
hearth  of  its  own  home,  when  the  shavings  caught 
fire  and  communicated  it  to  the  clothes  of  the 
child,  who  was  so  dreadfully  burned,  as  to  survive, 
in  great  agony,  for  but  a  few  hours.  The  only 
person  near  was  the  mother  but  ,  she  was  so  in- 
toxicated as  to  be  unable  to  help  her  child  out  of  the 
fames  .' 

Fontainbleau  Crapes. ^The  superiority  of  the 
Fontainbleau  grapes  is  attributed  to  the  following 
peculiarities  of  practice,  to  which  we  would  add 
the  spur  method  of  pruning  : — 

1st.  To  the  judicious  choice  of  cuttings,  the 
vignerons  never  making  use  of  any  but  such  as 
have  borne  the  best  and  finest  fruits. 

2d.  By  planting  the  vines  at  a  distance  from  die 
wall,  and  by  frequently  laying  the  shoots  until 
they  reach  the  wall,  the  vines  acquire  abundance 
of  roots  upon  the  surface.  Also,  by  the  close 
planting,  from  which  all  undue  luxuriance  is  re- 
strained ;  by  this  means  the  branches  complete 
their  growth  within  the  boimds  prescribed,  and 
ripen  their  wood  early. 

3d.  By  limiting  each  [ilant  to  only  one  cordon, 
with  two  arms,  right  and  left,  the  entire  extent  of 
botli  not  e,\ceeding  eight  feet.  The  energies  of 
the  roots,  confined  to  so  small  a  space,  nourish  the 
bearing  wood  more  effectually  and  more  equally, 
and  bring  tbe  fruit  to  greater  perfection. 

4th.  To  the  projecting  coping,  which  protects 
the  vine  and  fruit  from  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  and 
intercepts  and  retains  the  heat  radiating  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall  and  of  the  soil. 

.5tb.  The  sloping  disposition  of  the  ground  also 
i-ontributes  to  their  success,  as  it  prevents  any  ac- 
cutnul.ition  of  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the  vines 
and  preserves  ihein  sound  and  healthy.  From  the 
French,  i«  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


Alettcrfroin  Paris,  published  in  the  N.York  Sen 
tinel  says, — 'Thus  much  is  certain,  let  the  facj 
be  attributed  to  what  causes  it  may,  that  iu  no  coun. 


try  at  this  hoin',is  there  more  readin!;  or  more  thinking 
thaln  in  France.  Since  the  late  revolution,  it  would 
sei/m  that  every  body  reads,  or  is  read  to,  or  receives 
a/ second  band  account  of  the  reading  of  others. 
In  Paris,  you  stumble  upon  a  reading  room  at 
eivery  tenth  step  ;  streets  and  gardens  are  as  thick 
set  with  cabinets  de  lectures  as  these  again  are 
with  readers.  In  the  larger  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing cities,  you  find  the  same,  while  every 
sii.all  landed  proprietor  in  the  departments  has  his 
pap<;r  from  Paris,  or  reads  half  a  dozen  in  the  cose« 
of  Irg  village.  On  the  other  haml,  the  press  is  as 
sedulous  to  enlighten  the  people  as  the  people  to 
be  eidiglitened.  Notwithstanding  the  yet  undipp- 
ed jiaironage  and  mulropped  police  of  the  govern- 
ment, iniu;meral)le  are  the  writers  who  dip  thtir 
pens  mfrce  ink,  who  write  for  the  people,  under 
the  protection  of  ihe  p,o[)ular  opinion  and  the 
countenance  of  the  popular  su|)port.  No  debt  is 
better  paid  than  the  debts  to  Journalists;  fraudu- 
lency  in  subscribers  is  an  almo,=t  unknown  rascal- 
ity ;  and  here,  perha]is,  you  will  find  the  secret 
at  once  of  the  superior  independence  and  the  more 
elevated  and  gentlemanly  tone  oftlie  press ofF ranee. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  now  decidedly  the  first 
and  the  freest  in  the  world. 

The  more  popular  press  of  Paris  receives  much 
assistance  from  the  young  and  independent  talent 
foimd  in  the  popular  societies,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.' 


Dr  MitcheVs  Method  of  working  Caoutchouc. — 
Soak  the  gum  elastic  in  suli)huric  ether  until  soft 
and  nearly  elastic,wliich  in  good  ether  will  take  from 
ten  to  twentyfour  hours.  Then  if  it  is  a  plate 
cut  it  with  a  wet  kmfe,  or  |)arallel  knives, 
into  such  sections  or  sheets  or  shapes  as  may  be 
desired,  and  suffer  them  to  dry  ;  or  if  a  hag,  apply 
a  pipe  or  stop-cock,  and  inflate  with  the  mouth, 
if  the  bag  shoidd  expand  ccpially  inflate  rapidly, 
but  if  unequally,  proceed  more  slowly  and  with 
occasional  pauses.  By  such  means  a  bag  may  he 
made  so  thin  as  to  become  transparent  and  light 
enough  to  ascend  when  filled  with  hydrogen.  By 
graduating  the  extent  of  inflation,  a  sheet  of 
caoutchouc  of  any  given  thickness  is  produced.  If 
for  blow  ])ipes  or  other  piu'iioses  for  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  bags  should  possess  contracti- 
bility,  let  them  be  inflated  to  the  desired  size,  and 
after  an  hour  let  out  the  air.  Ever  after  they  will 
suffer  as  great  distention  and  again  contract.  If 
permanent  sheets  are  wanted,  the  inflated  bags 
are  to  be  hung  up  till  dry  after  which  no  sensible 
contraction  will  ensue. 

Bags  softened  by  ether  may  ho  stretched  readily 
by  the  hand,  over  lasts,  hat  blocks,  or  other  moulds, 
so  as  to  assume  the  shape  desired,  and  may  be  a|)- 
l)lied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  In  the  form 
of  straps  and  twisted  strings  its  elasticity  offers  many 
useful  applications.  It  is  easily  formed  into  tubes  to 
connect    apparatus,  &c. 

Some  of  the  bag.^  have  been  extended  to  six  feet 
in  diameter ;  one  of  them  being  filled  with  hy- 
drogen escaped  and  was  found  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  place.  A  bag  originally  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut  was  extended  till  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

Dr  Mitchcl  states  that  oil  of  sassafras  softens 
caoutchouc  so  that  it  can  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  that  upon  drying  by  exposure  to  air  it  becomes 
again  simple  elastic  caoutchouc.  Many  applica- 
tions of  it  as  a  varnish,  in  this  state  are  suggested 
— Franklin  Journal,  v.  122 


Durham  Short   Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pine  breed,  descendants  of  thf 
cel^^brated  animals  presented  by  Admirai.  Sir  1sa.\( 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Proinotioi 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedio;iee  of  these  animals  can  b: 
o;iven  as  far  back  as  Hubbach,  who  was  calved  in  1777 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock 
Also,  several  Ilcil'ers  bre'l  liom  the  same,  of  variou 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals 
For  parlicuLirs,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 

.Siifrin,  October,   1830, 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxoni/  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Geese< 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves, , sired  hy  ihe  celelirated  importe( 
improved  Durham  short  homed  bull  Bolivar,  whici 
slock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  1,  daDi_ 
Grey  Brown,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dan 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sir* 
Ccelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dan 
Beauty,  half  Ccelebs  and  hall  Galloway.  The  Calve- 
are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  mil'iers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks, 2  YearVin'2;s,  and  2  Lambs 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  ShurtI 
leff,  Jr.  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  July  81 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  Ne\' 
England  Farmer,  .52  North  Market-street— 

Essays  on  American  Silk,  and  the  bi'st  means  of  ren 
dering  it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  wit) 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  V.'orms — By  Johl 
D'Homcrgue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  DuPom 
ceau  — Price  G2i  certs. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  ani 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree.  Published  bj 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  lor  the  Promotiol 
of  those  objects,  (.m  excellent,  plain,  practical  vvork.)-4 
Price  2-5  cents 


k 


Catawba   Grape    Vines. 

THE  GENUINE  SORT. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  Nor\| 
Market-street — - 

50  Vines  of  the  true  Catawba  Grape,  one  year  oldr 
price  75  cts.  each.  This  is  one  of  the  b  st  native,  tabMj 
or  wine  Grapes  cultivated ;  the  bunches  large,  witi 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large  berries  of  a  paU 
red  or  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  with 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  a  blueish  purple  appearaned 
They  have  a  slight  musky  taste,  and  delicate  llav<i 
They  have  a  thin  skin,  very  little  pulp,  are  perfectly  hui 
dy,  and  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  bee- 
exhibited  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticulturi 
Society,  the  two  past  seasons.  The  pulp  diminishes  a 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  t," 
attain  to  perfect  maturity.  The  vines  are  great  bean 
one  vine  in  Mrs  Schcll's  garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Mai 
land,  has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  sei 
— and  eleven  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  Jol 
son,  Esq.  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  seai 
thirty  bushels  of  fruit.  A  particular  history  and  desci 
tioii  of  Ibis  fine  grape  will  be  found  in  Prince's  ni 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  just  published.  There  can  be 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  above  vines,! 
they  arc  nil  from  the  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  rail 
t!ie  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  exhibited  in  Massachus: 
Pear  Seedlings. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  Na4U|Cg^ 
Market  Street— 

20,000  Pear  Seedlings,  in  fine  order  for  Nurserid 
raised  within,  six  miles  of  Boston — at  from  5  to  $101 
thousand,  according  to  their  size,  &c.  They  will  be  sd 
'  niclcd.  ;'s  \v,irit<-d.  Pm-  transportation  to  any  distaii 


jbii^iitu  1  \(  ry  1  riiut} ,  ,it  %6  per  amiiim.  j  ayable  ai 
and  of  tlie  ycnr-.l)ut  tiio,s(>  who  pay  within  sixty  days  from 
time  of  Fubscribing.  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  ce, 

113=  INo  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  pay 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed   for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  whi,. 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed   to  meet  tbi 
wishes  of  customers.     Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B 
Russell,    at  tlie  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  62  Nortl|) 
Market  Street.  '" 

ACENTS. 

!  Vnr/t— G.  Thorburn  &  Sons,  67  Liberty-slrcet. 
.  ,„!ailelphia—}).  &  C   Lanoreth.GS  Choslnul-slreet. 
BnUimore — G.  B. Smith, Office  ofthe  American  Farmer, 
.i'banii — Hon.  Jf.sse  Buel. 
Fiiishins,  N.  ¥.  WiM.  Prince  &  SoNs,Prop. Lia.  Bet. Ganhl 
//.ov^ort/— Gooinvi.v  &  Sons. 
Neirtiiinjporl ,  Ebene'/.er  Stedjian,  Bookseller. 
JIuirusta,  Me.  Wm.  Mann. 

Halifax,^.  S.—V.  J.  HoLLASn.  Esq.  Recorder  Office 
Montreal,  L.  C— A.  Bowman, Bockf^llcr. 


NEW  ENGL.AND  FARMER. 


PUBLISHED  BY  J.  B.  RUSSELL,   AT  NO.  62  NORTH  MARKET  STR 

EET,    (AT  THE  Agkicultural  Warehouse. 

— T.  G.  FESSENDEN,   EDITOR. 

VOL.  IX.                                     BOSTOIV,    FRIDAY, 

DECEMBER  17,  183  0. 

NO.  22. 

Mk  Fesse.nde>' — I   enclose  some  extracts  from 
tlie  August  numbers  of  the   Annales   D'Horticu 
turo,  anil  of  the   Institiit   Db  Fromoiit,  containing 
accounts  of  several  varieties   of  pears,  anil  a  very 
intcrcstiiijr  plant,  from  the  North  West  Coast. 

In  one  of  ilio  above    named  publications,  is  aa 
pitome  of  a  Horticultural  tour  made  in  England, 
lurini;  the  last  year,  by  M.  Filippar,  who  frankly  ac- 
nowlcilgcs  the  preeminence  of  that  country  in  a'l 
he  branches  of  rural  culture.     I  shall  send  it  D 
ou  in  a  few  days,  as  it  gives   a   pleasing  accouit 
f  the  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  made  il 
reat  Britain  in    usef;il    and    ornamental    tillage, 
nd  of  the  efforts  which  are  rapidly  developing  ii 
'ranee  for  the  advancement   of  the    science  ^nl 
rt  of  gardening. 
Since  the  general  pacification    of  Europe,  eaci 
ition  ap[iears  to  have  sent  out  its  intelligent  anc 
iterprising  travellers  to  explore  all  others,  for  tht 
immendnble   purpose  of  collecting   horticultura 
formation,     and    bringing    back    the    vegetable 
assures  of  every   clime.     I    trust    the   period  is 
•t  far  distant,   when    we  shall  participate  in  the 
nefits   and    honors  of  such  meritorious  and  pa- 
otic  explorations. 

With  unfeigned  respect, 

Yom-  most  obedient  servant. 

11.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 


EXTRACT   NO.    XXVIII. 

From  Ibo' Annales  D'Horticulture. 

JVew  fruits,  or  such  as  are  but  little  known. 

PEARS. 

Beurke-Curtet.  Fruit  oval,  rounded  ;  skin 
len,  thin,  unctuous  at  the  moment  of  becoming 
llow,  strijied,  and  stained  with  red,  on  the  side 
'csed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  melting,  full  of 
•et  juice,  quickened  by  an  aromatic  tartness, 
lUliar  to  the  Berganiots.  Ripens  from  the  Inst 
September,  to  the  middle  of  October, 
'his  new  Pear,  described  by  Van  Mons,  was 
ined,  in  1S28,  by  M.  Simeon  Bouvier,  an 
thecary  of  Jodoigne,  who  has  dedicated  it  to 
>urtet,  a  physician  of  Bruxelles. 
ECRRE  D'Aremberg.  M.  Van  Mons  has  de- 
ed this  pear,  which  is  no  longer  new,  but  is 
one  of  the  best,  which  we  know.  We  only 
of  it  now,  to  show  how  much  confusion 
leen  produced  in  the  nomenclature,  by  the 
inymes.  The  Beurre  D'Aremberg  can  scarce- 
umber  twenty  years  of  existence,  and  never- 
it  has  already  four  names.  Obtained  at 
.eim,  by  the  Abbe  Deschamps,  in  the  garden  of 
ospice  Des  Orphelins  in  that  city,  Des- 
iips  at  first  called  it  Beurre  des  Orphelins;  M. 
[Mons,  soon  after  named  it  Beurre  Deschamps, 
nor  of  its  discoverer ;  others  have  called  it 
"•e  Z>'  Hardenpont ;  and  finally  the  name  of 
j-e  D'Aremberg  has  been  given  to  it,  by  mistake, 
•ut  doubt,  but  it  has  prevailed  and  will  pro- 
be the  only  one  that  is  continued. 
RRURiER  D'AuTOM.NE.  M.  Van  Mons  says 
68  is  tall  and  majestic  ;  the  leaves  small, 
lated,  and  apositely  folded. 
e  fruit  is  very  large,   oblong,   obtuse  at  both 


'ends  ;  skin  of  a  delicate  green,  covered  with  nu- 
merous white  spots,  forming  a  kind  of  net  work. 
The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  melting,  full  of  very 
abmulant  sugary  juice. 

At  the  epoch  of  its  maturity,  which  is  towards 
the  end  of  October,  the  skin  a.ssuines  a  yellow 
shade  ;  the  frfit  can  still  be  kept  three  weeks  lon- 
ger in  a  good  /state. 

M.  Van  Mons  says,  that  seed  from  the  pear  tree 
which  produced  the  Serruricr,  and  which  was 
sown  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  new  Sanguine, 
resembling  )n  every  respect,  as  to  the  form  of  the 
fruit  and  th(:  color  of  the  flesh,  the  ancient,  but 
liclier  and  more  tender. 

De  Rao,uinchen.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  branch- 
es erect,  bark  reddish  ;  buds  small  and  slim ;  the 
shoots  often  thorny  ;  leaves  narrow,  downy  on 
the  under  surface,  and  a  little  dentated ;  fruit 
round,  compressed  ;  stump  an  inch  in  length ; 
skin,  rough  and  brown,  like  that  of  tho  Messire 
Jean  ;  flesh  very  melting,  buttery,  and  sugary  ; 
high  flavored  ;  rii)ens  in  Novenjberand  December. 

This  species  of  Pear  tree  merits  dissemination, 
from  tho  quality  of  its  fruit,  which  is  as  melting 
as  the  Beurre  Dore  and  the  Crassane  ;  its  branch- 
es should  be  trimmed  at  full  length,  for  after  the 
fruit  buds  are  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  in  order  to  obtain  fruit  soon,  it  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  form  of  an  espalier;  the  fj-uit 
jjrows  in  bouquets  like  the  Crassane,  of  which  it 
is  believed  to  be  a  variety  ;  it  succeeds  better  up- 
jij  a  free  stock  th.in  upon  the  quince,  although  it 
l)roduces  fruit  sooner,  when  engrafted  upon  the 
latter.  This  new  acquisition  is  very  interesting, 
from  the  quality  of  its  fruit,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  tree.     It  was  obtained  by  Bl.  Noisette. 

CoLMAR  D'Ete.  Rii)ens  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber; the  tree  in  all  respects  resembles  the  Cohnar, 
but  its  bark  is  always  creased  ;  a  great  bearer  ;  a 
very  good  species,  but  little  disseminated.  Pro- 
duced by  M.  Noisette. 

Beurre  ue  Saint  Quen'tin.  Ripens  in  Sep- 
tember ;  the  tree  erect  and  beautiful  ;  wood  reddish  ; 
leaves  long  and  narrow  ;  fruit  in  form  of  the  com- 
mon Doyenne,  not  quite  so  long  and  larger  in  its 
circumference;  demi-beurre;  well  calculated  for 
large  orchards,  being  a  great  bearer.  Produced 
by  M.  Noisette.  — 

EXTRACT  NO.  XXIX. 

A  method  of  destroying  iveeds  lohich  grow  between 
the  paving  stones  of  yards  and  courts,  and  in 
garden  tvcdks. 

Boil  about  20  pounds  of  quick  lime  and  two 
pounds  of  sulphur,  in  25  gallons  of  water  ;  let 
the  liquid  cool,  drain  it  off  clear,  and  with  a  wa- 
tering pot,  sjjrinkle  it  over  the  pavement  and 
walks,  so  as  to  moisten  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  no  weeds  will  appear  for  several  years.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Cours  des  Mornaies  in  Paris,  al- 
though but  little  frequented,  is  prevented  from  ex- 
hibiting the  least  vegetation. 

EXTRACT  NO.   XXX. 

From  the  Annales  L'lnstitut  Royal  Horticole  Do  Fremont. 

Remarks  on  the  Lupinus  Polyphyllus ;  by  Guillemin. 

We  early  signalized,  in  the  Annales  of  Fromont, 

the  services  which  Mr  Douglas  has  rendered,  not 


only  to  botany,  properly  so  called,  but  to  the  nat- 
ural sciences  generally,  by  the  introduction  of 
plants  from  the  Northwest  coast  of  America. 

Among  the  plants,  there  arc  an  astonishing 
variety,  of  the  Lupinus,  Penstemon,  (Enothera, 
&c.  It  seems  that  nature  iias  placed,  in  those 
localities,  the  nidus  of  these  genera,  from  whence 
some  species  have  been  scattered  here  and  there, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  During  three 
years,  each  monthly  number  of  the  Botanical 
Register,  and  Botanical  Magazine,  reveals  to  us 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  of  these  charming 
plants,  reported  by  Mr  Douglas.  In  October, 
1827,  Mr  J.  Lindley,  described  and  figured,  in  the 
first  of  these  periodical  collections,  a  magnificent 
species  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lupinus 
polyphyllus.  After  many  attempts,  we  hud  the 
plcasm-e  of  receiving  some  of  the  seeds  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1829.  They  came 
up  readily  ;  but  only  produced  radical  leaves  the 
first  year,  which  were  multifoliolated,  and  borne 
on  long  petioles.  Being  transplanted  into  rich 
earth,  but  exposed  to  all  the  intemperance  of  the 
rigorous  winter  which  we  experienced,  the  roots 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  In  the  month  of  April 
the  stalks  began  to  be  developed,  and  produced, 
toward  the  middle  of  May,  spikes  of  flowers 
which  were  more  than  two  feet  in  length. 

Plant  herbaceous,  vivacious,  perennial  ;  the 
leaves  composed  of  from  11  to  15  green  leaflets, 
lanceolate,  hairy  on  the  under  side  ;  the  flower 
disposed  in  a  lonij  terminal  cluster.  These  flow- 
ers are  of  a  beautifid  azure  blue,  with  a  reddish 
border,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  whorls  very  near 
each  other,  or  to  speak  more  exactly  spirals  round 
a  connnon  axis.  The  general  appearance  of  this 
plant  is  something  like  that  of  the  Baptisia 
(Podalyria)  auslralis  ;  but  it  is,  without  contradic- 
tion, more  elegant. 

When  this  plant  shall  become  common,  it  will 
be  generally  cultivated,  on  a  large  scale,  for  for- 
age, as  it  requires  no  more  care  than  sainfoin,  or 
any  other  legume. 

It  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Annales  D'Horticulture. 

We  believe  we  can  announce  to  the  amateurs  of 
flowers,  cultivated  in  the  open  groujid,  that  it  is  a 
long  time  since  anything  has  arrived,  so  magnifi- 
cent, as  this  plant.  Its  culture  and  multiplication 
appear  to  be  very  easy.  It  is  a  fortunate  acquisi- 
tion for  our  parterres. 

Mr  Fessenden- — The  following  Intters    having  been 
read,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  it  was  directed,  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

Brinley  Place,      ( 
Dec.  1,1S3IJ.'    j 

Letter  from  F.  Falderman,  Esq.  Curator  of  the 
Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at  St  Petersburg. 
Sir — I  was  very  happy  to  be  informed,  by  Doct. 
Harris,  that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  had  considered  me  worthy  of  being 
elected  one  of  its  Honorary  Members.  For  this 
favor,  which  you  have  kindly  conferred  upon  me, 
I  promise  to  do  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  render 
myself  useful  to  the  Society. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Dec.  17,  1830. 


I  take  the  liberty  of  seiul'mg  to  the  Society,  a 
choice  collection  of  double  Dalilias  which  were 
chiefly  raised  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden, 
from  seeds  which  ripened  in  this  country.  I  hope 
when  they  flower,  yon  will  be  pleased  svith  them, 
and  allow  them  a  place  in  your  garden. 
With  the  utmost  respect, 
I  am.  Sir  your  most 

Obedientservant. 

F.  Falderma.n. 


Letter  from  8.  P.  Hildreth,  Esq. 

Mnrietta,  Ohio,  8lh  Nov.  1830. 
To  General  Dearborn. 

Dear  Sir — Your    favor  of    the    7th    as  been 
received.     1  feel  highly  gratified    by  the    flatter- 
ing notice  your  Horticultmal    Society    have   been 
pleased  to  take  of  my   comuninication    of  August 
last.     I  shall  endeavor  this  winter  to   make    them 
some  suitable  return   for  their   ]ioliteness.     I  pro- 
pose in  addition  to  the  scions    of  the   Burlingame 
pear  and    plum,  to  send    to  them,  10    or   12    new 
varieties  of  the  apple,  produced  in  the  vicinity   of 
Marietta,  from  the  seeds.     No   part  of  the    west- 
ern country,  has  a  greater  variety  of  su|ierior  en- 
grafted fruit    than    Washington    County  ;  and    in 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years  many  new   and  excellent 
apples  must  of  course  spring  from  the   seeds.     By 
a  little  attention    this   autumn,  I  have    discovered 
a  number  which  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  our  best 
engrafted  fruits.     From  the.se,  I  shall  select  n  ft'.w 
and  send  to  your  Society,  and  if  convenient,  per- 
bajis   drawings  of  the    fruit — also   some    of  our 
native   crab   apples,  seeds  and    scions.     Ten  or  a 
dozen    varieties    of  our    best   peaches,     from  the 
stones,  seeds   of  as  many  of    our  indigenous    or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs   as  I  can    collect — also 
creepers  and  wild  flowers — with  a  few  seeds  from 
my  garden    of  Dahlias  and  Crown  Imperials.      I 
send  the  Crown  Imperial   seeds,    because  I  think 
they  are  a  rarity — perhaps  not,    but    mine  never 
seeded  before  this  year — the  spring  was  a  forward 
one  and  very  fine,  which  was  probably  the  cause. 
If  the  winter  is  open,  I  shall  endeavor  to  forward 
the  box  in  February,  to  Mr    Landreth,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    I  shall  then   write  for  a  few    articles  in 
return.     The  seeds    of  the  Scliizanthus  (linnatns 
were  lost  on  the  way — the  other  came  safe.    The 
Diploma  you  are  pleased   to  mention,  may    come 
on  in  the  returned    box.     I     shall    dip    the  ends 
of  the  scions  in  melted  wax  and    roll  them  up  in 
moist     paper,    and   jiack  in  a  tiglit  box.     Is  there 
any  other  better  method  ?     I  also  take  the  liberty 
ofsendingyou,in  company  with  this  letter,  two  of 
our    Marietta  paper.=,   containing   the  agricultural 
addres:',  and  report  of  the  Society  in    tlii.s  county, 
for  the  year  1830.     T!ie  Society  is  small  a, id  funds 
for  premiums  still  .smaller,  but    yet   much  good  is 
done.     If  you  get   from    them  no  new  ideas,  you 
will  learn  something  of  our  views.     This  state  is 
probably  destined  to    become  one    of  the    first  in 
the  union — the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  climate,  and  the  geographical  posi- 
tion, Ijordcring  on  two  navigable  waters,    creating 
an  outlet  for   her  produce  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  afi"ord  every    facility   to   wealth  ;  while   her 
civil  and  religious    privileges    are   equally   favor- 
able to  the  growth  and  iu:provement  of  the  mind. 
Nothing  but  the    wickedness  or  imbecility  of  her 
rulers,  if  favored  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
can  check  or  retard  her  progress. 

Mrs  Burlingame,  *  after  whom  you  so  kindly  in- 
quired, is  still   living ;  her   residence  is   about  a 


mile  below  the  town,  on  the  Ohio  river  ;  she  is 
quite  advanced  in  years,  but  still  smart  and  active  ; 
the  luother  of  a  numerous  race  of  children,  and 
grand  children.  Any  communication  to  her,  can 
be  readily  made  through  me,  or  directly  to  her. 
With  great  respect, 

I  remain  yours  trulj'. 

S.    P.     lIlLDRETH. 

*  The  Lady  whose  name  was  given  to  the  pear  raised 
from  seed,  which  she  collected  in  N.  Jersey. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Sir — I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  remark, 
that  all  useful  discoveries  in  agriculture  should  be 
considered  common  stock  ;  and  the  selfish  princi- 
ple which  would  lead  us  to  keep  such  discoveries 
for  our  own  individual  use,  ought  never  to  find 
a  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  farmer. 

Acting  on  this  princi|)le,  I  wish  to  communictite 
through  your  journal,  some  experiments  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  S/ieep  Hushandry,  than  which 
no  branch  of  agriculture  is  of  more  importance 
either  as  it  regards  the  interests  of  the  Farmer,  or 
in  a  national  point  of  view. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  some  facts  respect- 
ing the  texture  of  wool.  About  6  years  ago,  I  placed 
a  flock  of  sheep  on  one  of  my  farms  under  the  care 
of  a  Scotchman,  whom  I  considered  one  of  the  best 
shepherds  in  this  section  of  country.  Besides  being 
extremely  careful,  he  was  a  very  high  feeder.  At 
the  time,  he  took  charge  of  tliese  sheep,  they  were 
about  an  average  of  my  whole  flock.  A  large 
portion  of  them  were  perfectly  unmixed  with  com 
mon  blood,  ^t  present  they  are  a  full  eighth  coars- 
er than  those  on  my  other  farms,  that  have  nd 
been  so  highly  fed.  They  have  increased  some- 
what in  size,  and  I  think  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  in  weight  of  flecee.  The  flocks  on  my  other 
farms  remain  about  stationary  as  to  weight  of 
carcase  and  fleece  ;  but  by  strict  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  prime  bucks,  we  have  lieen 
enabled  to  make  great  impovemeut  in  the  texture 
of  the  wool.  I  find  that  with  all  our  care  in  the 
choice  of  rams,  we  are  barely  able  to  prevent  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  the  wool  of  the  Scotch- 
man's flock.  The  result  of  my  experiments  proves 
that  a  flock  of  full  blood  merinos,  under  high 
keeping,  and  breeding  indiscriminately  from  the 
produce,  may  be  re<luced  to  three  quarters  grade 
in  six  or  eight  years.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
that  considering  the  increased  quantity  of  wool 
and  mutton  they  would  be  less  profitable. 

I  have  an  adilional  inducement  to  give  publici- 
ty to  my  experience  respecting  the  shearing  of 
lambs,  as  on  a  former  occasioi",  I  advocated  what 
I  now  believe  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  on  this 
matter.  In  a  letter,  ijddressed  to  John  Hare  Powtl, 
Esq.  which  was  published  amcuig  the  proceeilings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  .Agricultural  Society,  and  also 
if  I  mistake  iH)t,  in  your  paper,  I  condemned  the 
practice  of  shearing  lambs.  Additional  experience 
has  entirely  changed  my  opinion.  About  four 
years  ago,  I  had  my  lambs  shorn  on  one  farm.  I 
found  they  stood  the  winter  better,  came  on  to 
grass  in  fine  order  and  with  less  loss  than  those 
on  my  other  farms.  Since  that  time  T  have  con- 
tiimed  the  practice,  and  with  uniform  success.  I 
believe  the  great  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  the  tick.  If  a  lamb  is  closely  and 
smoothly  shorn,  about  the  last  of  June  or  first  of 
July,  very  few  of  these  troublesome  and  destruc- 
tive vermin  will  be  found  on  it  the  next  s|)riug  un- 
less they  are  communicated  frotn  other  sheep. 


The  present  flattering  prospects  which  are  heh 
out  to  most  growers,  will  no  doubt  induce  man- 
to  embark  in  thebusiness  withoutexperience.  T 
such  these  hints  may  be  useful.  Should  this  b 
the  case,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  my  trot 
ble. 

It  is  high  time  our  country  should  cease  ti 
be  dependent  on  Europe  either  for  wool  or  clothe 

It  is  not  less  absurd  for  the  United  States  to  in 
port  wool,  except   the    very  coarsest  kind,  at   thi 
Jay  than  it  would  be  to  import  cotton. 
Yours  very  truly. 

ALEXANDER  REED. 

Jl'ashington,  (Pa.)  Dec.  3,  1830. 

THE   SEASO.N. 

P.  S. — The  past  summer  was  unusually  dr 
vary  little  rain  fell  from  the  first  of  June  li 
tlie  middle  of  October,  and  even  imtil  this  date  w^ 
luve  had  moderate  showers.  We  hear  of  hea^ 
aid  continued  rains,  both  east  and  west,  but  hej 
tie  Autumn  has  been  the  most  pleasant  with 
tie  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants-  \\ 
Inve  apples  and  strawberries  of  the  second  crop- 
tie  Lima  Bean  and  Passion  Flower  are  as  green 
ii  August,  and  the  buds  of  the  apricot  and  eai 
•Ti-e  considerably  swollen.  Our  fall  crops  pi'ese 
;  beautiful  appearance,  and  in  many  instances  ha 
keen  pastured. 

The  crops  of  the  last  season  were,  or 
whole,  abundant.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  ful 
one  third  more  than  an  average  cio[).  Indi 
corn  about  as  much  below  the  common  ere 
Rye,  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  and  apples  abo 
half  a  crop.  Peaches  not  plenty  but  fine.  Peat 
scarce,  the  trees  having  died,  or  being  on  the  dl 
dine.  A.  R 


HORTICULTURAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Mas» 
cbusetts  Horticultural  Society,  on  Fruits,  on  S' 
urday,  the  4th  Decendier,  1S30,  the  following  p 
miums  were  awarded. 

For  the  best  Apples,  to  John  Prince,  of  R( 
bury,  {1 

For  the  best  summer  Pears,  (Andrews)  to  Ru«  n 
F.  Phipps,  of  Charlestown,  ^|  j^ 

For  the  best  autumn  Pears,  (Bartlett)  to  Eno>  ^ 
Barllctt,  of  Roxbury,  i 

For  the  best  native  Pears,  (Ileathcot)  to  Rod 
ick  Toohey,  gardener  to    Mrs  Gore,  of  Waltha 

For  the  best  Peaches,  (Grosse  Mignonne) 
Elijah  ViL^e,  of  Dorchester, 

For  the  best  native  Peaches,  to  E.  M.  Richar 
of  Dedham, 

For  the  best  Apricots,  (flloor  Park)  to; 
Phinncy,  nf  Lexington, 

For  the  best  Nectarines,  (Red  Roman)  tO; 
ward  Sharp,  of  Dorchester, 

For  the  best  Plums,  (Bolniar's  Wasliin>;toi 
Samuel  R.  Johnson,  of  Charlestown, 

For  tlie  best  Cherries,  (Black  Tartariai 
Rul'us  Howe,  of  Dorchester, 

For  the  best  native  Chsrries,  (Downer's 
zard)  to  Samuel  Downer,  of  Dorchester,  f 

For  the  best  foreign  Grapes,  (White  Mu^^railii 
of  out  door  culture,  to  David  Fosdick,  of  Charl 
tot^n,  vjfl 

For  the  best  native  Grapes,  (Catawba) 


thanici  Senvcr,  of  Roxbury. 

For  the  best  Gooseberries,  (Jolly  Angler)  tb' 
Seaver,  of  Roxbury,  ..i 

For  the  best  Strawberries,  ^Keens'  Seedling)  |  "l) 
D.  Haggerslon,  of  the  Charlestown  Viiieyar(l,)i 
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To  Tlioiiuis  Willet,  gaiilcncr  to  Mr  E.  Binetl, 
of  Cluulfstowii,  for  the  best  Grapes,  (Ulaek  Ham- 
bufj,')  •;ro\vii  under  glass,  |)resciUeil  to  the  Society 
at  their  Anniversary  Festival,  in  September  Inst, 
the  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $5. 

To  Elislia  Edwards,  of  Springfield,  for  several 
beautiful  varieties  of  rare  and  valuable  Fruits, 
presented  to  the  Society  at  various  meetings,  a 
gratuity  of  $5. 

By  order  of  the  Conmiittee, 

E.  PHINNEY,  Chairman. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Ornamental  Trees, 
FlowcMS,  &:c,  award  the  following  premiums  for 
the  year  1830. 

For  the  most  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Rhododenih'on  Maximum,  a  premium  of  $5,  to  Mr 
Roderick  Toohey,  of  Walthnm. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Chinese  Chrysan- 
lienuims,  a  premium  of  .$3,  to  Mr  David  Hagger- 
iton,  of  Charlestown. 

For  the  six  finest  Tulips,  a  premium  of  §2,  to 
Ur  Augustus  Aspinwall,  of  Brookline. 

For  the  six  finest  Hyacinths,  a  premium  of  $2, 
o  Mr  Augustus  Aspinwall,  of  Brookline. 

For  the  finest  Ranunculus,  a  premium  of  $2,  to 
llr  George  \V.  Pratt,  of  Watertown. 

For  the  finest  cultivated  native  Flowers,  a  pre- 
lium  of  $2,  to  Messrs  Winships,  of  Brighton. 

For  the  finest  Roses,  a  premium  of  $4,  to  Mr 
lUgustus  Aspinwall,  of  Brookline. 

For  tlie  finest  Dahlias,  a  premium  of  $2,  to  Mr 
*avid  Haggerston,  of  Charlestown. 

For   the   finest  Pinks,  a  i)remii;m  of  $2,  to  Mr 
reorge  Thompson,  of  Medford. 
For   the   best  Carnations,  a  premium  of  $2,  to 
essrs  Winships,  of  Brighton. 
The   many    specimens  of  native    Flowers  pre- 
nted  by  Messrs  John    Russell,  Daniel  Chandler, 
id  E.  M.  Richards,   have   rendered    the   weekly 
iiifl    :liibitions  of  the  Society  peculiarly  interesting. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

R.  L.  EMMONS,  Chairman. 
N.   B.     Those   members   to    whom   premiums 
ve  been  awarded,    can    obtain  an  order  on  the 
'easurer  for  the  amount,  on   application  to  the 
4airmau  of  the  Coninnttee. 


whole,  wo  shall  find  the  remark  not  only  generally  |  taking  from  the  groimd.     Cabbagi^s   in  a   state   of 

nature,  are  little  better  than  wild  mustard  ;  and 
cotton,  now  one  of  the  principal  staples,  and  a 
source  of  wealth  to  our  country,  in  its  original 
state,  could  scarcely  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
man.  These  are  but  few  in.stances  ;  the  whole 
catalogue  of  agricultiu'al  products  were  in  the 
same  state,  till  linuuiu  wisdom  and  industry  im 
proved  iheni  by  cultivation.  If,  then,  such  has 
been  done,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that  the 
process  of  improvement  may  be  continued  ?  for, 
as  it  is  not  allowed  to  hunian  nature  to  attain  a 
state  of  perfection,  so  we  may  fiiirly  conclude  that 
the  works  of  man  are  imperfect  and  are  capable, 
of  improvement  ad  infinitum. — American  Farmer. 


FOU    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARiMER. 

PROLIFIC  SHEEP. 

(Mr  Ff.sse.nden — Having  lately  visited  Col.  John 
le  of  Clielsen,  and  noticed  young  lambs  among 
flock,  he  informed  me,  that  the  last  year  he 
1  44  ewes  of  mixed  breed,  which  began  to  pro- 
e  l<ambs,  Nov.  24,  and  continued  till  some  time 
lanuary — That  2  sheep  brought  3  lambs  each 
of  wliicli  died  young. — That  from  June  14th 
(uly  2d,  he  sold  41  lambs  at  !?2,.50— That  5 
re  sold  after  that  time  at  the  same  price,  among 
ich  were  the  3  from  one  sheep — that  since 
y  20th,  he  has  18  lambs  of  the  second  crop. 
Vow.  22,  1830.  A.  B. 


MPROVEMENTS    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

rhe  greatest  and  almost  exclusive  obstacle  to 
)rovenients  in  agriculture,  is  the  prejudice  ex- 
ig  in  favor  of  old  systems,  or  rather  want  of 
em.  The  practices  learned  from  their  fore- 
lers  are  taken  for  granted  to  be  the  best,  and 
attempt  at  improvement  upon  them  is  treated 


true,  but  much  more  so  than  a  casual  observer 
would  bo  willing  to  believe.  Go  where  you  will, 
a  thoughtless  and  careless  adherence  to  old 
customs  will  be  met  with  on  all  siiles,  with  but  an 
occasional  e.xception.  Here  and  there,  a  beauti- 
ful mansion,  well  arranged  barn-yard,  well  tilled, 
luxuriant  and  properly  fiuiced  fields,  healthy  and 
thrifty  orchards,  and  improved  stock,  will  be  seen 
like  a  bright  star  in  the  wilderness  of  ephemeral 
and  misty  meteors  of  the  system.  The  most 
unaccountable  circumstance  in  this  state  of  things 
is  the  fact,  that  the  great  success  that  universally 
attends  these  instances  of  improved  i)ractice  does 
not  disperse  the  doubts  and  prejudices  of  the 
neighboring  farmers  ;  but  so  it  is.  They  view  the 
fine  crops,  fine  cattle,  and  all  the  other  fine  things, 
results  of  a  wise  practice,  as  the  result  of  accident. 
'  O  !  he  is  a  lucky  farmer, '  say  they,  and  give 
themselves  no  further  trouble  about  the  cause  of 
his  prosperity.  Indeed  his  great  success  is  itself, 
by  the  weakness  of  lumian  nature,  no  small  ob- 
stacle to  his  example  being  followed  by  his  neigh- 
bors. It  too  often  excites  envy  instead  of  emula- 
tion, and  from  this  cauldron  the  vials  of  all  the 
malevolent  passions  are  filled,  and  their  contents 
directed  towards  him.  How  happy  would  be  the 
condition  of  farmers  in  this  country  if  the  reverse 
of  this  state  of  things  existed  !  There  is  no 
country  on  earth  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  community  is  susceptible  of  being 
made  so  comfortable  and  happy,  as  in  the  United 
States.  While  in  the  most  favored  country  on 
the  globe,  except  this,  the  labor  of  farmers  is 
taxed  to  almost  a  moiety  of  its  earnings,  it  is  here 
comparatively  unvisited  by  the  tax-gatherer.  We 
know  well  that  much  and  loud  complaint  is  made 
by  our  farmers  against  the  oppression  of  taxes ; 
but  let  them  look  at  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  agriculturists  of  any  other,  we  care  not  what 
country,  and  their  comidaints  will  cease.  That 
their  condition  is  at  present  not  prosperous,  is 
readily  admitted,  but  we  contend  that  the  faidt  is 
with  themselves;  and  nothing  but  the  unexampled 
fertility  of  our  natural  soil,  and  the  propitiousness 
of  our  climate  saves  them  from  utter  ruin.  How 
long  would  the  farmers  of  England  keep  them- 
selves from  starvation,  if  they  pursued  the  system 
generally   ]iractised  in   this  country  ? 

It  is  not  for  want  of  sources  of  information 
that  so  little  improvement  is  maile  in  our  agricul- 
ture ;  but  from  the  neglect  of  them.  This  arises 
from,  besides  a  prejudice  for  old  customs — they 
are  unworthy  of  the  title  of  systems, — a  prejudice 
against 'book  farming,' as  it  is  termed.  This  has 
done  much  injury,  and  is  utterly  groundless.  It 
is  'book  farming '  that  has  brought  our  agriculture 
even  to  its  present  state.  The  fact  is  that  agricul- 
ture has  derived  as  much  benefit  from  the  invention 
of  printing  as  any  other  department  of  lumian 
industry.  Through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
farmers  have  been  informed  of  the  objects  of 
agricultural  attention  in  distant  parts,  and  thus 
been  enabled  to  introduce  such  of  them  as  were 
adapted  to  their  soil  and  climate.  But  that  every 
subject  of  agricultural  attention  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  is  easily  proved ;  and  if  so,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  farmers  to  make  the  improvements 
will  not  be  denied.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  instan- 
ces of  improvement  that  are  now  considered  in  a 
state  of  perfection  by  farmers  generally.  Wheat 
in  its  natural  state  was  scarcely  anything  more 
than  cheat.   Potatoes  were  small  contemptible  roots, 


li  (jerision  and  contempt.  There  are  many 
•thy  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  we 
i  s  view  of  our  agricultural   community   »s  a '  such  as  we  at  this  time,   would  scarcsly   think  of 


Among  the  articles  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
ship  Superb,  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Orleans,  was  a  bundle  about  a  foot  square  which 
being  opened  in  New  Orleans,  contained  coimter- 
feit  bank  notes  on  the  Salem  and  Philadelphia 
Manufacturing  Co.  to  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
It  is  said  they  were  to  have  been  forwarded  to 
Illinois  for  circulation. 

In  Bedford  Co.  Pa.  the  children  average  8  to  a 
fiimily. 

Mr  Law,  of  Liberty  Co.  Ga.  has  raised  a  '  brim- 
stone' potato  18  inches  long,  22.?  round,  lOJ  lbs. 
On  one  acre  he  raised  more  than  600  bushels. 

Last  September  and  October,  700  teams  cross- 
ed the  Mississippi,  for  the  upper  part  of  Illinois. 

The  Russian  government  has  offered  2.5,000 
roubles  (about  £1,000.)  for  the  best  treatise  on 
cholera  morbus. — The  French  physicians  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  address  of  the  offer,  and  the 
treatises  are  to  be  written  in  Russian,  Latin, 
German,  English  or  Italian  ;  French  not  being 
included.  They  are  to  be  sent  to  St  Petersburg, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  Medicine,  before  Sept. 
1,  1831  :  the  name  of  the  author  to  be  in  a 
separate    and  sealed    cover. 

Mr  Rapp,  of  Economy,  Pa,  hearing  of  a  pump- 
kin in  N.  Carolina  weighing  86  lbs.  was  induced 
to  weigh  one  which  had  grown  on  his  farm.  It 
weighed  124  lbs.  was  nearly  4  feet  round  one 
way,  and  Si  the  other. 

In  Alexandria,  D.  C,  2d  inst.  there  was  hoar 
frost  and  ice  ;  yet  strawberries  were  for  sale  in 
the  market. 

20,0(0  hogs  were  lately  met  in  in  the  Western 
country,  on  their  way  to  Alexandria. 

It  not  being  legal  to  sentence  a  S|)anish  nobleman 
to  punishment  for  life,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Mal- 
aga have  lately  sentenced  a  young  nobleman,  for 
murder,  to  the  galleys,  for    100  years  and  a  day  ! 

Elegant  ribbons  are  maiuifiictured  at  Wayne, 
Kennebec  Co.  Me. 

Mr  Richard  Inday,  of  Baltimore,  has  made 
and  shipped  for  New  Orleans  a  beautiful  rail  road 
carriage,  intended  for  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
Rail  Road. 

Two  of  the  shillings  coined  in  Massachusetts 
in  1652,  were  lately  found  in  a  scull  bone,  while 
removing  earth  next  the  burying  ground  in  Con- 
cord, Ms. 

Mr  HarJing  the  distinguished  .ivtist  of  Boston,  is  en- 
gaged ill  making  a  full  length  portrait  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  at  the  request  of  Boston  Mechanics,  who 
have  raised  §600  by  subscription  for  tliat  purpose. 

Railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.— TKit 
project  seems  to  gain  consistency.  The  public  and  the 
Ohio  and  Baltimore  Company  are  for  it. 
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NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 


PROFITABLE  CX»WS.  I      Give  your  horse,  (after,  and  while  he    is  heated 

4t  the  Hartford  County  Agricultural  Exhibition  one  quart  of  oats  or  dried  corn,  witli  a  sprinkle  of 
and  Cattle  Show,  this  fall,  Doct.  Samuel  B.  Wood  salt,  after  his  first  drau-ht  of  water,  of  two  quarts, 
ward  of  Wethersfield,  hud  two  Cows  exhibited.  These  i)ortions  of  each,  water  and  food,  may  be 
one  of  which  took  the  first  premium,  $5.  Dr  repeated  at  discretion,  during  the  reasonable,  but 
Woodward,  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee,  says,  necessary  time  for  the  rest  of  the  animal,  and  you 
that  'on  the  1st  ofMav,  he  had  three  cows,  one  of  may  then  with  certainty  and  safety,  pursue  your 
which  had  a  calf  which  was  well  fatted,  and  killed  |  journey  to  any   distance  and  time. 

"  Rcnpe When  the  above  directions  are  omitted, 

and  the  bad  effects  are   apparent,  give  the  animal 
the  followin 


at  5  weeks  old.  '  It  will  be  interesting  to  our  Far- 
mers to  know  what  Doctors  can  do  in  their  line  of 
business.  Cannot  some  of  our  Farmers  give  an 
account  of  their  receipts  from  the  same  source  ? 
We  therefore  jiublish  the  following  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  butter  made,  &c,  from  the  Doctor's 
statement,  viz  : 

In  May,  110  lbs.  2  oz.;  June,  109  11  ;  July, 
93  ;  August,  80  S,  Sept.  1018;  Oct.  2.5th,  81  12  ; 
total  576  lbs  9  ozs. 

On  the  1st  of  Sept.  another  cow  was  added 
which  including  what  was  made  the  last  week  in 
Apriljto  wit,21  lbs.  would  make  597  lbs.  9  ozs.  in  6 
months  Besides  all  this,  milk  and  cream  have  been 
sold,  to  the  amount  of  $3,  and  a  family  oC  16  per- 
sons furnished  with  milk  and  cream,  worth  at  least 
a  week,  at    4  cents  a  quart,  and  pork  fed  to  the 


Tincture  of  Benzoin,  one  ounce  ;  Spirits  of  Am- 
monia, one  do  ;  Aromatic  Confection,  half  an 
ounce  ;  Ginger  one  ounce.  To  be  mixed  in  one 
quart  of  water.  When  a  horse  is  over  heated, 
this  application  will  relieve  him— and  it  may  also  he 
given  with  success,  in  cases  where  a  horse  is  affect- 
ed with  cholic  or  gripes,  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  warm  oil — 
to  be  repeated  at  every  three  hours  until  relieved. 
Wm  Cooke,    Vetermary  Surgeon. 


The  Philadelphia  papers  mention  a  Grape  vine' 

growing  near  the  hanks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the 

township  of  U[)per  Merion,  on  the  farm    of  Isaac 

Jones,  which  measures  at  several    places   between 

amount  of  at  least    $1.     Not  a   pound    of  Butter  j  the  root  and  the  height  of  ten   feet,  from  30  to  35 


was  sold  for  less  than  Is.  per  pound. 
Butter, 

Milk,&c,  sold, 
Milk  used  in  the  family. 
Pork, 


SlOO 

3 

26 

15 


$144 


The  cows  were  fed  on  grass  only  after  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  before  which  time  they  had  rovven 
hay  and  2  quarts  of  meal  a  day.  One  cow  is  6 
years  old,  the  other  5  years — one  is  half  blood 
Devonshire,  the  other  common  stock. 

The  calves  from  the  3  cows  sold 
in  the  spring  for 


15  75 
144  00 


inches  in  circumference.  It  is  a  curiosity  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  persons  who  have  doubts  re- 
specting the  soil  and  climate  of  tliis  country  being 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 


AVhole  product. 


jYames  on  Trees. — In  the  last  number  of  Dr 
Brewster's  Journal  there  is  a  curious  paper  on 
'Inscriptions  in  Living  Trees,'  translated  from  the 
Swedish.  Worilsor  figures  are  often  idly  cut 
on  trees  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  are 
soon  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  the  wood.  It 
appears  however,  from  a  number  of  examples  cited 
that  they  are  faithfully  retained  in  the  tree  as  long 
as  it  endures  ;  and  that,  if  it  is  not  seriously  injured, 
the  number  of  concentric  rings  of  wood  found 
above  tho  inscription  will  accurately  denote  the 
59  75  i  time  when  it  was   cut.     Professor  Laurell  of  the 

I  University  of  Lund,  made  two   incriptions   in  two 

.„„..,   r^r^^T^To  .xTT^E-rrmivrr-!  beech  trees,  in   1748.     The    one    was  opened  in 
IN  RELATION  TO  WATERING  AND  FEEDING  1^^^^  ^^j  '  ,,.,j  j,,^    inscription   remaining,    with 

To  i)revent  all  inflammatory  disorders  arising !  eight  rings  of  wood  over  it,  the  other  in  1764,  and 
from  the  too  prevalent  practice  on  the  part  of  the  ,  had  sixteen  rings  over  it.  Bishop  Faxe  sent  late- 
inexperienced,  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  ;  ly  to  the  museum  of  Lund  two  pieces  of  wood 
necessary  and  proper  quantity  of  both  food  and  ;  from  a  tree  which  grew  near  Holzmborg,  and 
water  to  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  their  ,  which,  during  the  sawing  and  cleaning,  separated 
health  and  consequent  usefulness— I  subjoin  the  in  such  a  way,  that  the  inscription  stands  right  on 
following  unerring  rules  and  directions,  to  secure  !  the  one  piece  but  reversed  on  the  other.  It  is  '  F. 
and  insure  the  health,  vigor,  and  consequent  utility  I  M.  d.  21,  I.  1817.'  but  the  letters  and  figures  are 
of  this  most  valuable   and  indispensable  animal,  to   placed  below  one   another,  in    four  hues.     It  was 

cut  in  1828,  ami  the  incription  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  nine  concentric  layers  of  wood,  the 
tenth  being  imperfect.  Several  other  examples 
are  given,  but  they  are  less  precise. 


Wlien  the  horse  is  heated  from  any  cause,  great 
care  should  he  taken  while  in  that  state,  to  allow 
him  to  take  hut  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water 
at  a  time — say  not  more  than  two  quarts,  which  may 
be  repeated  at  intervals,  during  his  meals,  which 
should  also  be  limited.  New  hay  and  corn  should 
always  be  rejected,  when  pure  hay  and  oats  can  be 
obtained ;  the  natural  and  certain  tendency  of 
the  introduction  of  either  new  or  green  hay,  and 
Indian  corn  (in  too  great  quantities)  into  the  stomach 
of  the  horse,  is  to  produce  diseases  in  that  organ, 
and  consequently  the  derangement  of  his  whole 
system ;  the  animal  is  rendered  therefore  worse  than 
useless  ;  for  delays,  and  frequently  further  remedies 
are  vainly  sought  for,  because  it  too  often  happens, 
that  from  the  ignorance  of  the  operator,  ho  adds 
to  the  malady,  instead  of  removing  it. 


Dec.  17,  1830. 

Moderate  watering  of  the  jilants  in  dry  weather 
prevents  exhaustion  in  a  drought,  and  repletion  on 
the  return  of  rain.  Mr.  C.  states  the  following: 
'  A  very  inteligent  friend  informed  me,  a  i'ew 
days  ago,  that  a  Swiss,  of  his  acquaintance,  settled 
in  Missouri,  plants  his  vines  thus:  he  digs  a  dilch 
the  length  of  a  row,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  ditch  he  plants  long  cut- 
tings, (eighteen  or  twenty  inches,)  a  common 
depth  below  it.  On  the  bottom  of  this  ditch  he 
scatters  a  little  manure,  and  from  time  to  time  as 
his  vinos  ascend,  (which  they  do  most  ^igorou.-ily.) 
he  fills  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  poor- 
est earth  ho  can  get,  (to  discourage  the  growth  oi 
side  roots,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  but  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance  to  our  text,)  and  that  theii 
success  is  surprising  ;  and  no  rot  or  mildew  is 
known  among  them.  The  ends  of  his  cuttings- 
must  lay  four  or  five    feet  deep.' 


Jirahian  Horses. — Mr  Rhind  late  Agent  of  ou 
government,  has  transported  to  this  city  from  Co»- 
stantinople,  four  Arabian  stud  horses.  They  are 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  considerably  smallei 
than  our  common  horses.  Two  are  sorrel,  on< 
gray,  and  the  other  bay.  The  last  had  been  takei 
from  the  desert  but  a  short  time,  and  was  pronouno 
ed  the  swiftest  horse  in   the  Turkish  Capital. 


Large  Cucumbers. — A  cucumber  (the  Bloor' 
White  spine)  was  cut  on  the  8th  of  June  in  th 
garden  of  W.  Ilardman,  Esq.  of  Chamber  Hall 
near  Bury,  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Lengtl 
20  in.,  girth  11  in.,  v/eight  5  lbs,  8|  oz.  It  dl. 
not  appear  overgrown,  but  in  jiroper  state  for  th 
table. — .Morn.  Chronicle,  June  23. 


The  Washington,  N.  C.  Times,  after  an  eigh 
months'  publication,  has  been  discontinued,  he 
cause  many  peo|)le  subscribed,  not  to  pay  hut  t 
encourage. 

This  is  about  equal  to  those  who  subscribe  to  ei 
courage  a  printer  to  establish  a  paper,  and  the 
discontinue  at  the  end  of  six  months,  leaving  hii 
in  the  lurch  with  a  large  debt  on  his  shoulders. 


Geography  of  Boston. — Messrs  Carter  &  Hentlei 
have  published  a  little  volume  under  this  title,  b 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Boston.  It  embraces' 
description  of  the  tojiograpliy  of  the  city,  and  of  I 
principal  buililiiigs  and  other  objects  deserving  i 
notice,  illustrated  by  cuts  representing  the  princ 
pal  buildings,  and  by  maps  of  the  city  and  of  th 
adjoining  country.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  aiti|||||( 
agreeable  work. 


To  prevent  the  rot  or  Mildew  of  Grapes. — JMr 
George  J.  F.  Clark,  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
supposes  this  disease  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  ari.se 
from  the  root  being  too  near  the  ground.  A  few 
days  of  hot  drying  weather  absorbs  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  moisture  from  tlie  roots  that,  on  return 
of  a  plentiful  shower,  they  drink  in  tho  rain  so  co- 
piously as  to  produce  a  repletion  that  results  in 
the  rot.  Mr.  C.  says  the  vine,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  has  a  strong  propensity  to  form  a 
tap  root,  which  protects  the  vine  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  moisture  and  dryness.  To  fiivor  the  for- 
mation of  this  tap  root,  deep  planting  is   requisite. 


..Imphoveme.nt  of  Stock. — We  are  informo  |f 
that  George  Hazen,  Esquire,  of  Su.«sc:x  Vale,  h> 
now  on  his  farm,  a  Bull  Calf,  of  six  months  oW  (,( 
which  weighs  600  lbs. — and  another  of  iivoinontll  j, 
and  seventeen  days,  which  weighs  465  lbs.  Thi  „ 
stock  is  of  the  short  horned  Durham  breed,  iafj;,.i 
ported  a  few  years  hack  by  the  Agricultural  Socl 
ty  of  this  Province. — St  Jolin.[A'.  B.)  Gazette. 


Grapes. — The  Boston  Transcript  says  that  u 
wards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  grapi 
are  annually  raised  in  that  vicinity.  We  believ( 
much  larger  quantity  is  raised  near  Philadelpliii 
and  have  no  doubt  that  if  ten  times  as  many  Wj 
cultivated  they  would  be  foiuul  among  the 
profitable  production  of  a  garden  or  farm, 
do  not  refer  to  their  use  in  the  manufacture 
wine,  hut  merely  as  a   fresh    fruit  in  the  mw^t 
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wlieic,  ill  theii-  proper  season  they  always  coin- 
uinml  a  good  prici  ami  lueel  a  rapiil  sale. — U.  S. 
Gazdle. 

Cape  Broccoli  in  Ballimorc. — This  most  excellent 
vcgeialile  has  heeii  quite  coiimion  in  our  niurUet, 
and  is  raised  in  groat  iierloction.  A  day  or  two 
since  a  couple  were  presented  to  us  by  Air  Samuel 
Feast,  raised  at  his  garden  on  the  Frederick  road, 
which  siir|.assed  any  we  had  before  seen,  lor  size, 
firmness,  and  richness.  We  were  so  anxious  to 
test  their  excellence  by  the  palate,  that  wc  (jnite 
forgot  the  more  scientific  but  more  fallihlo  tests  of 
tlie  rule  and  scale  ;  hut  we  do  not  overrate  them 
in  saying  that  they  measured  ten  or  twelve  inches 
iu  dianii'ter,  exclusive  of  the  leaves.  Thoy  were 
of  the  improved  purple  kind. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarly  favorable  season,  Urocoli 
and  Cauliflowers,  arc  cheap  as    well    ns    plentiful 
in  our  markets,  and    thus  many  who  have  hereto- 
fore looked  upon  them  as  delicacies    beyond  their 
reach,  have  been  ciHihled  to  try  them  ;  and    hence 
a  knowledge  of  their  good  qualities  has  been  diffus- 
ed, and  the  gardeners  will  he  encouraged  to  extend 
the  culiivatiuu  of  them  by  an  increased    demand. 
(I  We  have  seen  line  large  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli 
10  ?old  at  6J  cents,  such  as  could  seldom  have    been 
)btained  in  any  previous  season  for  less  than    12J 
;ts.  and  such  as  we  have   often    seen    sold   at   25 
irltents. — ..im.  Farmer.  ':.■ 


President,  Herman  Knicktrbarker,  of  Seha^ticoke  ; 
3d  Vice  President,  Bleliard  P.  Hart,  of  Troy  ; 
•1th  Vice  President,  John  CoryjCT^C)-,  of  lloosic ; 
Corresi)onding  Secretary,  O.  L.  Hollei/,  of  Troy  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  JUhert  P.  Ikarlt,  of  Troy  ; 
Treasurer,  John  Me  Couii,  of  Troy. — jV.  Y.  Farm. 

The  Southern  Review  is  discontinued  for  want  of 
])atronuge.  It  has  been  in  existence  three  years. 
Flint's  jrcslern  RcDtcK),  though  ably  conducted,  has 
met  a  similar  fate.  Four  newspapers  have  been 
discontinu(Ml  in  Maine  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
viz.  the  .Maine  Gazette,  Bath  ;  the  Thomaston  lie- 
gister,  the  ll'iscasset  Citizen  and  the  Saco  Palladium. 


A  person  called  and  left  at  our  otiice  yesterday, 
a  .Mammoth  Pear,  weighing,  when  taken  from  the 
tree,  thirtyfive  op.xces.  It  was  raised  by  one 
of  our  subscribers,  in  Oley  township,  Berks  coun- 
ty. The  person  who  left  the  giant  of  fruit,  did 
not  inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  person  whose 
trees  are  thus  gifted. — Conn,  paper. 


South  Carolina  Silk  and  its  Mamifaclure.-^We 
ave  in  our  ])Ossession  a  jwir  qf  silk  stocldiigs, 
le  material  of  which  was  raised  by  iMiss  HaVriet 
Vinn,  of  Wiimsborough,  in  Fairfield  Districtjiaiid 
nil  by  that  yoimg  lady's  ow  n  hands  ;  whit^fjiefery 
oe  to  whoiri  Wft-'^uVe  shviwil  them,  prono;uic.-j 
irticularly  beautiful.  They  are  certainly  beyond 
ly  ideas  that  we  bad  formed  of  the  perfection 
bicli  this  interesting  cnltm-e  bad  reached  iu 
3utli  Carolina.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
iguish  tliem  from  the  finest  specimeiis  of  woven 
isiery,  and  they  entitle  our  fair  friend  to  very 
eat  jiraisc  for  patriotism  and  ingenuity.  Such  a 
ecimcn,  in  our  opinion,  settles  the    practicaliility 

silk  cultivation  iu  our   state. —  Camden  Journal. 


Vslf.l 
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A  corres]>ondent  says  the  domestic  exports  o 
■uth  Carolina  to  foreign  countries  amounted  last 
ar  to  .$8,000,000  ;  and  be  hopes  to  see  the  lime 
len  the  domestic  exports  of  Massachusetts  will 
ount  to  an  equal  sum,  and  fiirnish  cargoes  for 
many  ships.  Here  the  exports  come  from  toil, 
i  there  from  soil. — Palladium. 


Cure  for  Bloating  in  Cattle. — The  Volatile  Spi- 
of  Ammonia  is  said  to  be  used  in  France  with 
at  success  \a  the  cure  of  Bloating,  a  disease 
sing  from  excessive  eating  of  green  grass.     '  Its 

init  ion  is  chemical, '  says  the  American  Citizen, 
composing  tlic  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  by 
mentation. '     We  suppose  the  gas  generatcil  is 

ffi  carbonic,  and  that  the  Ammonia  does  not  de- 
ipose  but  unites  with  it.  We  know  not  why 
water  would  not  have  the    same  effect. 


■*.  Officers  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Rensselaer 
'  •  miy. — We  perceive  by  the  Troy  Sentinel  that 
society  has  gone  into  successful  operation. 
!  constitution  and  by-laws  are  substantially 
same  as  those  of  the  New  York  and  Albany 
licultural  Societies.  The  officers  are.  President, 
t  D.  Dickinson,  of  Troy  ;  1st  'Vice-President, 
neliu3   Lansins;   of  Lausingburgh  ;   2d    Vice 


Prince  Edwards  Island  Cattle  Show. — The  P.  E. 
Island  Register  of  the  2d  ult.,  contains  an  account 
of  the  Annual  Cattle  Show  held  at  Charlotte 
town,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  at  which  the 
crowd  of  competitors  far  exceeded  in  number  any 
former  exhibition — while  the  s()ecimens  of  stock 
and  Agricultural  produce  displayed,  proved  the 
S[)irit  of  rivalry  which  is  now  animating  the  farm- 
ing classes  of  the  Island. 

.1  Composition  for  the  Shoes  of  Gardeners. — Take 
one  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil  ;  two  ounces  yellow 
wax ;  one  ounce  Burgimdy  pitch  ;  two  ounces 
spirit  of  turpentine.  Mek  the  ingredients  well 
together,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  apply  the  composi- 
tion to  the  shoes  with  an  ordinary  brush,  repeating 
the  operation  as  often  as  the  ointment  will  dry 
in  the  sun. — This  composition  not  only  renders 
the  shoes  more  impervious  to  wet,  but  preserves 
and  gives  a  tone  to  the  leather,  and  enables  it 
afterwards  to  take  an  exceedingly  fine  polish  from 
blacking.  I  would  therefore,  recommend  its  use, 
not  only  for  strong  shoes  to  gardeners,  farmers, 
sportsmen,  &;c,  who  are  obliged  to  be  much  ex- 
posed to  the  wet,  but  for  shoes  and  boots  in  gener- 
al. The  composition  may  be  kept  in  an  earthen 
cup  or  gallipot  for  a  length  of  time,  and  laid  by 
for  use  as  occasion  requires. — Gardencr''s  Magazine. 


Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston. — A  Society 
under  the  above  title  has  recently  been  established 
at  this  place,  the  objects  of  which  are,  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  culture  of  such  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  are  now  grown  among  us  ;  to  intro- 
duce new  ipocies  and  varieties,  and  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  Floriculture  and  ornamental  gardening. 
The  Society  has  determined  on  establishing  an  an- 
nual exhibition  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers 
at  which  premiums  will  be  awarded,  for  the  best 
specimens.  Also,  for  such  others  as  cannot  be 
exhibited  at  those  seasons. — Southern  .Agriculturist. 

In  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr  Milnor  who  has 
just  returned  to  New  York  from  Eurojie,  is  Mr 
Leon  Vayssc,  a  Professor  from  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf  mutes  in  Paris.  Professor  Vaysse 
comes  with  high  reconmiendations  from  the  Abbe 
Borce,  Director  of  that  Institution,  and  he  brings 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  all  the  improvements  in 
the  art  of  instructing  mutes,  since  the  death  of 
the  Abbe  Sicard.     3tr  Vaysse  has   been  engaged 


as  a  Professor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  vicinity 
of  that   city. — Baltimore  Paliiot. 


Connecticut  liiver  A''avigation. — A  meeting  was  lalc- 
ly  hclJ  at  Hartford,  ronsisliiig  ot  citizciisi  oftliattown,  to 
consider  Ihe  siilijcct  ot  llic  pioposed  steamboat  line  up 
the  Connecticut  to  Wells'  liver.  A  good  spirit  was  man- 
ifested and  half  (he  stock  allotted  to  that  city  was  imme- 
diately taken  up.  The  Haverhill  N.  H.  Post  says  that 
when  ihe  steamboats  are  establislied  the  transporlalion 
|f)r  Ihat  part  of  the  country  will  he  done  to  and  from  N. 
V  oik  for  $15  a  ton,  whereas  it  now  costs  them  .'jJ-lO  to  and 
bom  Boston,  a  saving  of  .$25  dollars  per  ton,  or  a  prcmi- 
nm  of  that  amount  to  all  who  go  to  N.  York  instead  of 
Boston  as  they  do  at  present ! 

Rail  Roads.— The  Rail  Roads  making  in  Now  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  that  projected  from  Bal- 
timore to  Washington,  it  is  said  will  make  a  complete 
line  from  the  Federal  City  to  New-yoik--300  miles. 

Cider. — As  tlie  time  for  laying  in  cider  has  come,  I 
would  observe  that  mustard  seed  put  into  new  cider  will 
keep  it  much  better  than  any  other  thing  I  have  tried. 
1  put  a  half  pint  common  mustard  seed  into  a  barrel  of 
new  cider  last  fall,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  lees,  with- 
out drawing  of,  nnlil  it  was  all  used,  and  it  kept  perfectly 
sweet  to  the  last — not  the  new  sickly  sweet,  but  more 
like  mellow  old  wine.  The  cider  lasted  a  little  of  the 
mustard,  but  some  gentlemen  who  drank  it  thought  it 
was  improved  by  it. — .Vewburyport  Herald. 

We  have  heard  several  judicious  persons  who  had 
tried  the  mustard  seed,  recommend  it  very  l:ighly. — 
Dover  Inq. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  but  40  hours  of  clear  weather 
in  the  whole  month  of  November. 

.1  Rarity. — A  salmon  was  lately  exhibited  in-41osto« 
m;u-ket,  suppossed  to  weigh  nearly  sixteen  pounds,  and 
estimated  at  $25  value. 

.dn  old  Standard. — There  is  a  tavern  house  in  Sud- 
bury 114  years  old.  The  first  man  who  kept  it  as  a  pub- 
lic house,  was  Mr  David  Howe.  He  occupied  it  till  his 
son,  Mr  Ezekiel  Howe,  took  it  in  1746.  In  1776,  Ihe 
present  jcitpsr.t.  Mr  .\dam  Howe,  -sacccedcd  lils  fath- 
er in  the  same  employment.  In  the  same  family  there 
is  a  coat  of  arms,  which  has  been  handed  down  froai  gen- 
eration to  generation  since  1606— also  a  silver  spoon 
since  1619 — besides  a  large  table  and  other  articles  of 
household  furniture  since  the  erection  of  llie  house  in 
1685. 


From  Prince's  Pumological  Manual,  now  in  press. 

LONG  ROSE-WATER.  Auth. 
1  adopt  the  above  title  for  a  pear  received  about 
eight  years  ago,  frotn  Paris  under  the  name  of  Caillot 
rosat,  and  I  think  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
German  variety  so  called,  and  mentioned  in  the  Po- 
mological  Magazine  as  a  long'  fruit.  The  tree  is  re- 
markably vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  its  form  is 
very  regular  and  handsome.  It  last  year  produced 
fruit  of  a  delicious  quality  ;  the  pear  was  nearly 
as  long  as  the  Epargne,  not  so  large  at  the  base, 
and  diminishing  towards  the  stem  ;  its  color  was 
green  when  gathered  in  October,  but  acquired  a 
yellow  hue  when  at  maturity,  which  was  in  Novem- 
ber or  December.  The  flesh  was  very  rich,  juicv, 
and  high  flavored  ;  and  although  I  had  but  one 
fruit,  and  did  not  therefore  test  its  value  as  a  keeping 
pear,  I  was  highly  gratified  with  it,  and  I  deem  it 
one  of  the  very  best  of  its  season.  I  have  as  yet  seen 
no  description  whereby  to  fully  identify  it  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  socbaracteristic.tliat  it  can- 
not readily  be  mistaken  for  any  other,  and  it  must 
without  doubt  be  known  to  some  of  the  numerous 
writers  on  the  subject. 

Summer  Melttng.     Pr.  cat. 

Fondante  d'ete. 

This  is  a  tree  of  the  most  vigorous  growth  and 

flourishing  appearance,  shooting  erect  into  a  stately 

form  ;  the  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  ripens  in  August,  and 

it  has  by  some  been  considered  the  best  pear  of  its 
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season.     After  it  comes  into  bearing,  it   increases   fected.     In  answering  tlie  foregoinj,'  inquiries,  you 
annually  in  fertility  and  the  quantity  of  its  produce  1  may  confer  a  favor   upon    more    of  your  patrons 


but  it  attains  considerable  size  before  it   produces 
freely. 

I  received  the  original  tree  of  this  variety  in 
1802,  from  a  person  then  resident  in  Baltimore, 
who  was  very  curious  in  fruits,  and  who  had  a 
number  of  French  varieties  of  pears.  It  was  on 
a  quince  stock  and  soon  bore  fruit,  which  was  lar- 
ger, handsomer,  and  more  melting  than  any  I  have 
since  had  on  pear  stocks. 

Red  Cheek,     Pr.  Cat. 
English  red  cheek.     Pr.  Cat.  25  ed. 

This  pear  is  cultivated  at  Rhode  Island  under 
the  name  given  above  as  a  synonyme,  whence  it 
was  brouglit  to  Long  Island.  It  is  a  bell  shaped 
fruit,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  with  a  red  cheek  ; 
it  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  St  Michael  or  Vir- 
galieu, — is  considered  a  very  good  fruit  when  not 
over  ripe,  and  the  tree  bears  well;  it  ripens  at  the 
latter  pait  of  August. 

A  tree  imported  from  France,  but  whose  name 
is  unknown,  has  produced  fruit  precisely  like  the 
foregoing,  and  it  is  therefore  most  probable  that 
the  variety  is  of  French  origin. 
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LARGE  HOGS. 

Jlr  Alanson  Sessions,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I. 
on  Tuesday  last,  sold  to  Messrs  C.  H.  and  11. 
Brackett,  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Hall  Market, 
two  hogs,  one  of  which  weighed  675  lbs.  the  other 
645.  The  largest  had  not  been  able  to  get  up 
alone  for  two  months  before  he  was  Ijilled. 


Large  Cabbages. — Messrs  Fenno  and  Patson, 
of  Chelsea,  Mass.  have  raised  two  Drumhead 
Cabbages  this  season,  whicli  weighed  25  lbs.  each, 
after  being  divested  of  their  stumps  and  outside 
leaves. 


Qimrlerly  Review. — Lillv  &  Wait, Court  Street, 
Boston,  have  just  re-published  the  86tli  No.  of 
this  vahiablo  Journal,  which  contains  elaborate 
articles  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England  ; 
on  Credit  Currency  ;  on  the  Life  of  Bishop  Hcber  ; 
on  the  Principles  of  Geology  ;  Southey's  new 
edition  of  Bunyan'.s  Pilgrim's  Progiess ;  on  the 
Affairs  of  Greece  ;  on  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Negro-English  language,  by 
the  Wissionaries  of  the  United  Brethren  ;  on  the 
late  affairs  of  France.  Published  quarterly,  at 
$5,00  ])er  annum. 


FOR   THE   NEW  KNGLAND   FARMER. 

GLANDERS  IN  HORSES. 
Mr  Fessenden — If  consistent  with   the  object 
of  your  useful  paper,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  are  certain  signs  that  a  horse  has  the 
disorder  called  the  glanders  ? 

2.  Is  there   any  certain  cure  for  this  disorder  ? 

3.  If  there  be,  by  what  means  can  it  be  effect- 
ed ? 

I  am  acquainted  with  some  things  said  to  be 
useful,  and  have  employed  them,  but  with  very 
little  success,  /know  of  no  cure;  if  there  be 
one,  I  very  much  wish  to  know  how  it  can  be  ef- 


Remarks  by  the  Editor. — An  obliging  friend  in 
this  vicinity,  who  has  the  care  of  many  horses, 
iias  furnished  us  with  the  following  reply  to  the 
above. 

Glanders,  commonly  called  the  Horse  Distem- 
per, is  always  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  swelling  of  the 
glands  under  the  throat.  When  the  bones  become 
rotten  in  that  part,  it  is  generally  incurable — and 
this  may  be  known  by  the  bad  smell  which  it 
produces  in  such  cases;  for  the  most  part  it  is 
sure  death  ;  not  one  in  ahunilred  recovers. 

The  treatment  recommended  iu  Gibson's  Far- 
riery for  this  disease,  while  in  its  first  and  second 
stages,  is,  to  make  use  of  purges,  diaphoretics, 
and  roweling  in  the  hinder  parts.  We  imagine 
that  roweling  in  the  breast  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  To  clear  '.he  nostrils,  Gibson  recom- 
mends passing  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone  or 
burnt  leather  into  the  nose  of  the  horse,  and  after 
the  matter  has  been  discharged,  to  syringe  his  nos- 
trils with  brandy  or  red  wine.  Afterwards,  he 
says,  a  small  quantity  of  Unguentum  Egyptianum, 
dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  injected 
through  a  large  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  ulcerated  parts.  A  particular  account  of  this 
disease  will  be  found  iu  N.  E.  Farmer,  v.  8,  p.  412. 

State  of  New  York. — We  gather  from  Mr 
Butler's  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  Albany 
Institute,  the  following  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1790,  the  population  was  340,000.  It  is  now 
about  2  millions  I  Being  an  increase  in  40  years 
of  one  million,  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ! 
There  are  in  the  state  8  million  acres  of  improved 
land.  The  number  of  counties,  separately  organ- 
ized is  55.  There  are  757  towns,  93  incorporated 
villages  and  5  incorporated  cities,  one  of  which 
contains  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  canal  navigation  constructed  and  owned 
by  the  state,  is  484  miles,  and  81  by  an  incorporat- 
ed company.  From  salt  springs  in  the  state, 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  salt  are  made 
yearly.  There  are  1406  post  offices — 70  '  steam 
boats — 211  newspapers,  14  of  them  daily — 214 
incorporated  manufacturing  companies,  and  sever- 
al hundred  not  incorporated — 44  banks,  an<l  53 
insurance  comjianics  now  iu  ojjperation — 350 
turnpike  and  bridge  companies — 5  savings  banks 
and  a  militia  of  nearly  200,000.— TV.  E.  C.  Herald. 

A  composition  for  painting  Wood,  SfC. — A  respect- 
able correspondent  sent  us  the  following  recipe  for 
a  paint,  which  he  says  is  durable  and  appears  well 

1  quart  of  salt,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot  u;-- 
ter. 

1  lb.  of  coarse  brown  sugar  in  a  quart  of  hot  wa- 
r. 

5  lbs.  spruce  yellow. 

2  lbs.  lime. 


.Vonel  Exhibition. — A  gentleman  from  New  England 
is  pi'cpaiing  to  exhibit  in  Philadelpliia,  miniature  models 
of  llie  machinery  used  in  CoUon  and  woollen  nianulacto- 
ries,exhibiiing  all  the  operations  from  the  sticking  of  the 
card*  to  the  weaving  of  the  cloth.  The  machinery  is 
put  in  operation  by  dogs,  trained  for  the  purpose. 

Rare  Sport. — One  young  fool  was  shot  iu  the  breast, 
by  another  tool,  near  Camden,  New  Jersey,  on  the  26lh 
of  October.  They  were  firing  ateach  other  according  to 
the  laws  of  honor. 


A  most  remarkable  case  has  occurred  lately  iu  Penn- 
sylvania A  negro  woman  died  suddenly  :  after  she 
was  put  in  the  coffin,  the  sexlon  observed  the  sheet  lo 
move  immediately  above  her  hand.  He  thought  iruicli 
of  it,  and  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  that  some  slupifying 
poison  might  have  been  given  her,  and  that  she  would 
come  to  after  some  hours  or  days.  He  l;new  that  her 
husband  was  enamored  of  the  sister  of  the  deceased. — 
He  inquired  of  the  apothecaries  and  (ound  that  the  hus- 
band had  bought  arsenic.  The  wife  was  disinterred,  and 
arsenic  found  in  her.  The  husband  is  sentenced  to 
death. 

Count  de  SurviUiers,  (Joseph  Bonaparte)  h.\s  sent  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courrler  des  EtatsUnis,  the 
sum  ot  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  Spanish  emi^'rants  in 
tliat  citv  and  the  same  sum  for  tue  funds  of  the  French 
benevolent  Society. 

[The  ('ount  is  engaged  in  a.  lawsuit  to  resist  the  run- 
ning of  a  rail  road  through  his  fine  garden  and  grounds. 
When  a  canal  in  China  is  required  to  go  through  the 
Emperor's  gardens,  he  goes  out  at  the  head  of  the  dig- 
gers, and  lifting  the  first  shovel  full  of  his  ground  he  says: 
This  1  do  that  all  may  learn  to  prefer  public  good  to 
private  pleasure.] 

Turns  in  Trade. — A  line  of  steamboats  is  about  to  be 
eslablislied  from  Wells  river,  Vermont,  to  Hartford,  Con. 
ami  even  to  N.  York  city.  If  the  project  succeeds,  the 
effect  will  be  to  divert  the  whole  trade  of  Giaflon  and 
Coos  counties  to  the  New  York  and  Hartloid  markets. 
Look  to  it,  Bostonians ! — Gaz. 

The  Board  of  Internal  Improvement  of  North  Carolinai 
have  re])orted  in  favor  of  an  immediate  appropriation  oH 

f.50(),000  to  public  works. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  seven  millions  of  spe- 
cie in  the  banks  of  New  York.  This  is  owing  to  tht. 
domeslic  trade — to  manufactures  and  internal  improve- 
ments. 

Germantown,  Pcnn.  Dec.  1 — The  Season. — A  gen- 
tleman left  at  this  office,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  a  ful 
grown  Catharine  Pear,  of  the  second  growth,  which  wai 
taken  from  a  tree  of  Mr  Peter  Betchel,  Sr.  of  Moun< 
Airy. 

On  the  17th  ult.  there  was  for  the  first  time  this  seat 
son,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  Quebec.  The  mountaioif 
between  St  Joachim  and  St  Paul's  Bay,  were  coverenl 
wiili  snow  on  the  1st  ult.  and  at  the  same  time  there  wai 
a  fall  of  snow  on  the  Catskill  mountains  and  the  borden 
of  Lake  Champlain.  A  few  flakes  fell  at  Boston  abou 
the  same  time. 

The  Porlland  and  Louisville  Canal,  was   to  receive  i(J|§'f' 
water  on  Monday  the  30th  ult.    and    to  be   immediate! 
open  for  boats. 

Domestic  Goods. — The  ship  Emerald  from  Salem  ft 
Calcutta  carried  out 213  bales. 

British  navy  employs  no  fewer  than  52  Admirals;  61 

Vice    Admirals;  66    Rear  Admirals  ;  32   Superannuate!  '■' 

Rear  Admirals  ;  20  Retired  Captains  ;  809  Post  CaptaiM  ¥ 

844   Commanders;   98  Superannuated  Commanders;  ,  "" 

Poor  Knights  of  Windsor ;  no  less  than  3691  LieutenanJ  I". 

540  masters;  353  Surgeons,  and  668  Pursers,  besidesij  ^^ 

numerable   midshipmen.  J  f" 

There  is  a  large  fish  supposed  to  be  20  feet  long  in  Fl      j  jj 
Pond,  North  Dennis,  Barnstable  county.  ■'     ^j 

The  late  remarkably  high  tide?  did  much  damage'!  ""i 
the  hay  stacks  and  salt  works  in  that  county.  

Mr  Rush  has  wiitten  a  very  excellent  letter  illustrM 

ing  and  defending  the  American  System.     It  was  in  ^  fO{ 

ply   to  a   letter  of  the  owners  of  the    Philadelphia  a  !!)« 

Pi-oviJeucc  packets,  who  informed  him  that  their  freigj  'nh 

had  increased  in  the  last  sixteen  years  1200  per  cent.  ■  *;; 

Steamboats. — It  is  slated  in  Silliman's  Journal  tb| 
1500  persons  have  been  killed  in  the  U.  S.  by  Stein 
boat  explosions. 

Commitments  in  Suffolk  Jail  for  debt  in  1830. — 1 
have  been  abnut  1000,  mostly  for  debts   under   20 


Thief  caught  bi)  Wliiskey. — A  negro  broke   Inl 
store  in  Macon,  Ga.  and  after  tilling  a  trunk  or  two   '     _ 
goods,  could  not  muster   resolution  enough   to  leave  th 
store  without  taking   a  sample   of  the   whiskey.     Ti 
sample  proved  loo  powerful  and  the  thief  was  caught 

A  Directory  Is  about  to  be  published  in  Lowell. 
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To    COHRESPONDEWTS. — '  ThE   VVaNUERER,'    No.    3, 

\»in  appear  next  week.  With  regard  to  tlie  subject  on 
which  '  A  Delver'  writes,  we  always  aim  to  be  just  and 
impartial ;  but  his  cointnunicalion  shows  so  nuicli  personal 
feeling  and  xuiinosity  tliat  we  cannot  insert  it.  We  have 
no  relish  for  the  bitter  controversy  to  which  iLs  publication 
would  inevitably  lead. 


Prime  Orchard  Crass  Seed,  Sfc. 

For  Sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  Hoston, 

A  few  bushels  of  Prime  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  raised  by 
the  Hon.  Nathan  Noyes,  of  Newburyport,  expressly 
for  this  establishment.  This  is  remarkably  pure  and  fine, 
being  wholly  free  from  chaff,  white  weed,  Canada  thistle, 
or  any  weeds,  as  the  grass  was  not  mowed,  but  the  heads 
cut  off  soparattd}',  receivedinto  a  bag,  and  then  spread  on 
•sheets  to  dry,  betore  being  threshed.  Farmeiswho  wish 
to  secure  some  of  tliis  seed,  of  the  very  first  quality,  are 
•requested  to  apply  soon. 

Also,  seeils  of  the  Martynea  Proboscidea,  one  of  the 
finest  articles  for  pickles.  This  is  raised  to  much  better 
advantage  bj  planting  iu  the  fall. 


A.XRON  TYLER,  of  Bath,  Maine,  having  commenced 
nn  Establishment  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Economy,  and  having  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  .1.  R.  NfweiIl,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Russell,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse,  Boston,  for  a  supply  of  the  most 
Impiovcd  Tools  and  Seeds,  recommended  by  them  as 
valuable  and  useful  to  be  introduced — will  be  enabled  to 
supply  the  frrmers  in  Maine  at  the  Boston  prices,  with  the 
addition  of  freight.  Persons  on  the  Kennebec,  and  vicin- 
ity, will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  at  Mr  Tyler's 
establishment  for  Uieir  supply  of  farming  Tools  and  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

A.  Tyler  also  tenders  his  services  to  the  horticultur- 
isls  and  nursery  men  of  Mas.sachusetts  :  nd  elsewhere, 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  fill  orders  for  the  best  of 
Forest  Trees,  from  Maine,  put  up  and  packed  properly 
and  shipped  according  to  order. 

A.  T.  flatters  himself  by  close  application  and  assiduous 
Utention  lo  tire  aliove  objects,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  lo 
'jive  s.\lisfaciion  to  the  public,  aird  be  a  nreans  of  introdu- 
ing  into  Maine  many  valuable  productions,  heretofoie 
nknown,  and  thereby  be  a  source  of  iirrprovement  to  the 
griculturist,  and  of  Gratification  to  himself 

A.  T.  also  tenders  his  services  for  the  sale  of  Impr-oved 
Jreeds  of  Cattle  and  Sbeep. 

Wanted,  a  full  blooded  Bull,  3  or  4  years  old,  con- 
■aining  the  best  br'eeds  for  Milk  and  Oxen. 

Letters  (post  paid)  will  I'eceive  prompt  altention. 

Refer  to  Hon.  Joseph  Wingate,  Bath, 

"  "     H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Roxhury. 

Dec.  10.  epotf. 


Farmers  and  Mtchanics 

In  the  country,  who  are  in  want  of  good  boys  from  the 
ity  of  various  ages,  as  apprenlices,  are  respectfully  in- 
irmed  that  a  register  is  kept  at  the  New  England  Seed 
tore.  No 52  North  Market  Street,  of  the  names,  ages 
nd  residences  of  sirch  boys,  of  good  character,  (generally 
;phans  or  of  poor  parents)     which  is  firrnished  by  tire 

e».   Dr  Tuckerman,   general   Minister  to  the  poor  in 
lii  city.     Any  information  will   be   given   gratis  at  the 
■eed  Store  with  regard  to  the  boys,  or  letters  carr  be  ad- 
ressed  (postpaid)  to  Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  Boston. 
St.  Nov.  2fi. 


Camellias,  Jasmines,   ifc. 
FOR  S.VLE,  at  a  Nursery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a 
ood  collection  of  Camellias,  Broad, Small  and  Long  leaf 
Ijji    ilso  J^asniincs,  Heaths,  &c.  all  laTs;eplants,  and  at  mod- 
j    rate  prices — orders  left  with  .1.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed 
^'.ore,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.        4t        Dec.  10. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  coun(i-y  %vho  may  wish  to  keep  an  asiorl- 
ent  of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  ar'e  informed  they  can  he 
jrrnished,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  conncclfd 
ith  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  Nor-th  Market  Street, 
ostou,  with  boxes  of  various  sizesand  prices,  from  JO  to 
50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
ostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
ey  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
!atly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  xcilh 
\-ort  directions  on  each  packa^re  for  its  culture  and 
aua^enent — warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
id  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52Tfcrth  Market-street, 

A  further  supply  of  a  Piacfical  Ti-ealise  on  the  ALrnage- 
ment  of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  deprC' 
dalions  of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  Thachcr,  M.  D. 
Price  75  cents. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  AGENCY, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  Br-itish  Provinces, 
has  concluded  to  add  to  his  pr-esent  agricultural  business, 
a  General  .-Xgency  for  the  purchase  arrd  sale  of  the  differ- 
ent improved  breeds  of  stock,  which  he  is  convinced 
would  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  puhhc,  as  well  as 
himself.  His  intinrate  acquaintance  with  all  the  most 
eminent  bi-eeder-s  of  slock,  and  the  favorable  situation  of 
Boston,  give  him  important  advantages  for  such  an  agen- 
cy- 

As  General  Agent,  he  will  r'eceive  orders  for,  and  pur- 
chase all  kinds  of  Finiit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Plants,  im- 
proved breeds  of  Cattle,  Sbeep,  Bremen  Geese,  and  other 
stock  ;  and  indeed  any  thing  that  may  be  wanted  by  far- 
mers. In  the  purchase  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  selection  and  judgment  of  an  eminent 
breeder  in  this  vicinity.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubbery,  &c.,  will  be  obtained  at  any  Establishment 
named  by  the  person  or^iering  ;  and  if  no  Establishment 
be  named,  the  subscriber  will  obtain  them  from  such  as 
he  shall  have  most  confidence  in — in  the  latter  case,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  the  articles  : 
in  the  former,  the  risk  will  remain  with  the  pui-chaser. 

Commissions  on  sales  and  purchases  of  stock,  on  sums 
of  .f  10,  or  less,  10  per  cent,  between  .flO  and  $20,  9  per 
cent.  $20  and  $30,  8  per  cent  .$30  and  $40,  7  per  cent. 
$40  and  $.50,  6  per  cent,  $50,  and  upwards  5  per  cent. 
No  commission  is  charged  in  purchases  of  trees,  grape 
virres,  and  shrirbbery. 

He  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  the  Agr'icultur'al  Wai'e- 
house,  Boston,  the  most  e'ctensive  variety,  and  the  lar'g- 
est  quantity  of  Garden,  Field,  Tree,  Herb,  and  Flower 
SEEDS  to  be  found  in  New  England,  which  are  offered 
for  sale,  at  either  wholesale  or  retail.  Traders  wishing  to 
keep  the  ver-y  best  vegetable  Seeds,  for  retailing  in  the 
country,  can  be  accommodated  with  boxes  of  any  sort 
from  .$10  to  $100,  comprising  a  complete  assoi'tment  of 
the  common  vegetable  Seeds,  and  Flower  Seeds,  when 
v;anted,  on  favorable  terms. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  best  sorts  of  Grape  Vines, 
for  the  climate  of  New  England,  both  American  and  Eu- 
ropean, is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  well  packed  in  moss, 
separately,  for  transportation,  and  sold  at  the  regular  nur- 
sery prices — also,  Rose  Bushes,  and  vai'ious  sor-ts  of 
Shrubbery,  packed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  can  always  be  supplied  at 
24  hours'  notice — well  packed  for  transportation,  to  any 
distance. 

Standard  Agricultural  Books  of  all  kinds,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  the  regirlar  Bookstore  pr'ices. 

Dec.  10  eoptf  J.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Live  Stock  for  Sale. 
The  Bull  Norfolk,  two  years  old  last  July.  This 
fine  animal  compitses  some  of  the  best  blood  in  this  coun- 
try, and  took  the,/!rs(  pr-emium  of  .$30,  at  the  Brighton 
Cattle  Show  in  1829.  Produced  from  Young  Admiral 
and  Violetia,  comprising  the  blood  of  Fill  Pail.  Holder- 
ness.  Bountiful,  Violet,  and  Admii-al.  Price  $100.  Ap- 
ply (post  paid)  to  J.  B.  Russell,  Boston. 

The  Full  Blood  Durham  Short  Horn  Bui!  Yankee, 
from  a  fir.st  rate  imported  Cow,  sired  by  a  full  blood  Short 
Horn  Bull  in  the  neighborhood,  is  perfectly  docile,  red 
and  white ;  head,  legs,  and  back  I'ed  ;  other  jrarts  red  and 
white,  spotted  and  mottled  ;  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and  fit 
for  immediate  service;  can  be  seen  by  a  ride  of  half  an 
hoirr  from  Boston.  Price  $100.  Inquire  (post  paid)  of 
J.  B.  Russell,  Boston.     Also, 

A  fine  Maltese  Jack, 
Recently  imported  from  Malta — he  is  a  young,  vigorous, 
fine  anim.il.     Pr'iee  500  dollars — can  be  seen  hy  applying 
lo  Mr  Russell  at  the  Fai-mer  office. 


0°  Gentlemen  having  impr'oved  slock  for  sale,  are 
invited  to  furnish  us  with  list.'i,  containing  descriptions, 
pedigi-ees,  and  prices,  which  shall  be  adver-tised  gratis,  at 
least  one  week,  in  the  New  England  Farrner. 


PRICES   OF  COUJVTRY 

PRODUCE. 

l-UOK 

To 

APPLES,  new, 

barrel. 

I  :i8 

1  50 

ASHES,  pni.lirslsorl, 

ion. 

llfi  00  118  00 

" 

127  60  132  00 

BEANS,  while, 

bushel 

1)0 

1  00 

liEEF,  mess. 

barrel. 

8  00 

8  50 

Ci>rgo,  No.  I, 

C  50 

1  00 

Cargo,  No.  2 
liUTTER,  irrspecled,  No.  1,  r 

G  00 

fi  25 

cw,    - 

pound. 

11 

15 

CIIKESL,  new  milk, 

" 

(i 

8 

Skimmed  milk, 

" 

i 

FLAXSEED, 

1  12 

1  60 

FLUUK,  l»aitiinoie,Howard.9lreet,  - 

barrel. 

.5  75 

a  87 

Ooiresee, 

'* 

5  62 

5  87 

" 

5  25 

5  37 

BaUimore,  wharf. 

. 

" 

6  12 

5  25 

GRAIN,  Corn,  rrorrhern. 

. 

bushel. 

63 

65 

Corn,  Soirllrern  Y^ellow, 

" 

eo 

61 

Rye, 

" 

71 

63 

Barley, 

" 

.■JS 

GO 

Oals, 

" 

3(i 

38 

HAY', 

cwt. 

Co 

70 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new 

cwt. 

10  00 

11  OO 

HtiPS,  Islqualilv, 

" 

14  00 

15  00 

LIME, 

cask. 

2  70 

,  ''•'* 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 

Ion. 

2  73 

3  00 

PORK,  clear. 

jarrel. 

IG  00 

1/  00 

Navy  mess. 

" 

12  00 

12  60 

Cargo,  No,  I, 

" 

12.50 

1^75 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel. 

1  75 

2  00 

Red  Top  (nortltemj 

" 

62 

75 

Lucerne, 

pound. 

.•?,3 

38 

Red  Clover,  (rrorthern 

- 

" 

10 

U 

WOOL,  IMerino,  full  blood,  wa 

heel,   - 

" 

50 

62 

Merino,  full  blond,  unwashed, 

" 

30 

85 

Merino,  mi.\ed  wirlr  Saxon3> 

" 

02 

67 

Merino,  llrr-ee  fourlhs  v 

vasliod, 

" 

S2 

67 

Merino,  half  blood. 

- 

" 

47 

50 

Merino,  quarler. 

" 

37 

40 

Nalive,  washed, 

" 

3i; 

33 

Pulled,  La.>rli's,  firs,  s 

Dri,      - 

" 

SO 

53 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 

" 

40 

42 

Pulled,      "    spinning. 

first  sort. 

45 

PROVISION    MAREiET. 


BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  ho^s, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
CUTTER,  keg  and  lub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  laccnrding  lo  qrialiiy] 


pounrt 

7 

C 

'• 

5 

" 

6 

*' 

4 

" 

fi, 

" 

12 

'* 

1.S 

dozeir. 

12' 

bushel. 

u 

20 

barrel. 

1  00 

15 
20 
14 
70 
70 
SO 
2  00 


Brighto.n  Market — Moitdaii,  Dee.  13. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

Atmarket,  this  day,  1128  Cattle,  4102  Sheep,  and  945 
Swine. 

Prices. — A  small  gradual  rise  has  been  effected  today 
and  last  Monday,  which  fixes  the  price  about  the  same 
that  it  was  four  weeks  since,  probably  a  little  better  on 
good  Cattle. 

Beef  Cattle— From  f  3,374  to  4,62^  ;  a  few  extra  yoke 
were  taken  at  4,75. 

Barrelling  Cattle — Mess, $3,42 a 3,50;  No.I,3;  No  2 
2,67.  ■    ' 

fihecp. — .\  large  proportion  of  which  were  pelt  sheep , 
and  the  prices  low  ;  we  noticed  one  lot  taken  at  ,'ftl,12i, 
one  at  1,17,  and  one  at  1.25;  lots  at  1,42,  1,.50  and  1,75  ; 
we  also  noticed  one  lot  of  170  whethers  taken  at  $3,25. 

Swine. — Sales  not  so  brisk,  and  prices  about  the  same  ; 
we  noticed  the  sale  of  one  lot  of  50  barrows  at  5  e. ;  also 
one  lot  of  about  60  sows  and  barrows  at  4|  c. ;  retail  pric  e 
5c.  for  sows,  and  6c.  for  barrows. 


Prices  in  New  York,  December  li. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  Northern,  bush. 

1  03  a 

1  OG 

Western, 

1  10  a 

1  12 

Vir-ginia, 

96  a 

1  05 

Rye,  Northern, 

74  a 

Oats,  Northern, 

34  a 

3G 

Corn,  Southei-n, 

54  a 

57 

Do.  Y'ellow,  Northern, 

62  a 

64 

Barley,  now. 

77  a 

78 

WOOL. 

Conjmon  fleece,  washed  lb. 

35  a 

40 

Merino     do.       do. 

40  a 

60 

Spinning,  pulled 

a 

Lambs      do.     IstquaHty 

48  a 

52 

Do.                     2d    do. 

35  a 

40 
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Doc.  17,  1830. 


MISCELLANIES 


CURIOUS  FACT  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

'  Wild  Goose  [Jlnas  Canadtnsis.)  The  Can- 
atla  Wild  Goose  (says  Wilson)  is  now  domestica- 
ted ill  numerous  quai'ters  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  Ijcingextremely  watchi'ul,and  more 
sensil)le  of  approaching  changesin  the  atmostpliere 
tlian  tlie  ooniinon  gray  goose,  with  wliich  they 
readily  pair,  the  female  always  seeking  out  the 
most  solitary  place  for  her  nest  not  far  from  the 
water.  On  the  approach  of  every  spring  liowever 
these  birds  discover  symptoms  of  great  uneasi- 
ness-, frequently  looking  up  into  tlie  air,  and  at- 
tempting to  go  off.  Some  whose  wings  liave  been 
cut,  have  travelled  on  foot  in  a  northern  direction 
several  miles  from  home.  Tiiey  hail  every  flock 
that  passes  overhead,  and  the  salute  is  sure  to  be 
returned  by  the  voyagers,  who  are  only  preveifted 
from  alighting  by  the  presence  and  habitations  of 
man.  The  strong  disposition  of  wounded  wild 
geese  to  migrate  to  the  north  in  spring,  when 
thoir  wounds  have  healed,  induces  them  somfitiincs 
to  mount  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  and 
jom  the  passing  parties  to  the  north,  and  extraordi- 
nary as  it  may  appear  to  retxirn  again  the  succeeding 
spring.' 

In  corroboration  of  the  aliove  the  following  cir- 
cumstance was  related  to  me,  by  an  old  gentleman, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Shakers  at  Alfred.  He 
observed,  tliat  a  neighbor  of  his,  a  few  years  since, 
Iiaving  upon  his  farm  a  female  wild  goose,  which 
he  had  kept  some  time,  seeing  in  the  spring  a  flock 
taking  their  accustomed  flight  to  the  north,  and,  ac- 
tuated by  that  strong  instinct  of  migratory  birds,  im- 
mediately joined  bis  old  associates  and  dissappear- 
cd.  The  fall  f5)llowing,  as  tlie  geese  were  return- 
ing to  their  winter  quarters,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  one  morning,  that  the  identical  goose  which 
left  him  in  the  spring  had  returned  with  three  others 
which  he  [iresumed  were  her  young. — Salem 
Observer. 

The  Marquis  Marbois  in  the  introduction  to  his 
history  of  Louisiana  speaks  thus  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  our  country. 

>  There  is  at  Washington  a  power  which  has 
neither  guards,  nor  palaces,  nor  treasures  ;  it  is 
neither  surrounded  by  clerks  nor  overloaded  with 
records.  It  has  for  its  arms  i.only  truth  and  wis- 
dom. Its  maguiticence  consists  in  its  justice  and 
ill  the  publicity  of  its  acts.  This  power  is  called 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 


Law.  —  Home  Tooke  used  to  say,  that  law,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  a  luxury  for  the  rich  but 
a  remedy  to  the  ^oor.  When  told  that  the  course 
of  justice  was  open  to  all,  he  icplied  so  is  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  to  such  as  can  pay  their  entertainment. 

Imperia,  the  Lais  of  Modern  Rome,  like  her 
Grecian  prototype,  found  Princes  anxious  for  fa- 
vors. The  splendor  with  which  she  received  her 
visitor  lias  never  been  surpassed.  Such  was  the 
elegance  of  her  apartments,  that  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  on  a  visit  he  paid  her, 
spat  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  servants,  excusing 
himself  by  observing,  that  it  was  the  only  place  he 
could  find  fit  for  the  purpose. — Roscoe's  Leo  X. 


The  following  sign  may  be  seen  in  Salisbury 
Eng. — 'Talile  bear  sold  hear.'  A  wag  asked  if  the 
bear  was  the  man's  own  bruin. 


Specie — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says — It  is  estimated,  by  those  who  understand  such 
matters,  that  the  Banks  in  that  city  have  now  on 
hand  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  and  it  con- 
tinues to  flow  in  from  all  quarters.  The  vaults  are 
already  overflowing,  and  some  of  the  Banks  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  rent  larger  accommodations, 
in  which  to  store  thoir  redundant  barrels  of  dollars. 
The  legal  interest  on  this  mass  of  idle  capital,  wonlil 
he  almost  half  a  million   annually. 

Bestow  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest  have  coni- 
fjit  to  remember  it,  when  it  hath  forsaken  thee 
and  not  sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account  thereof. 
While  thou  art  young  thou  will  think  it  will  never 
have  an  end  :  but  behold,  the  longest  day  hath  its 
evening,  and  that  thou  shalt  enjoy  it  but  once,  that 
it  never  turns  again  ;  use  it  therefore  as  the  spring 
time,  which  soon  departetli,  and  wherein  thou 
mightest  to  plant  and  sow  all  jirovisions  for  a  long 
and  happy  life — [Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  his  Son.] 


REWARD    OF    FLATTERY. 

Frederick  William,  father  of  Frederic  the  Great  ol 
Prussia,  painted,  or  fancied  he  painted  ;  but  his  works 
were  mere  daubs.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  language 
of  his  courtiers,  when  descanting  on  the  merits  of  the 
royal  Apelles.  On  one  occasion  his  Majesty  favored 
them  with  the  sight  of  a  new  specimen.  '  Suppose,' 
said  the  King,  '  that  some  great  painter,  Rubens  or  Ra- 
phael, for  instance,  had  painted  this  picture  ;  do  you 
think  It  would  fetch  a  considerable  price  .''  'Sire,'  replied 
the  Baron  de  Polnilz,  who  pas«esdt6i  the  most  practised 
and  the  most  obsequious  of  his  Majesty's  courtiers,  '  I 
assure  your  Majesty  that  a  connoisseur  could  not  offer 
less  for  such  a  picture  than  25,000  florins.'  'Well,  then, 
baron,'  cried  tlie  gratified  monarch, '  you  shall  receive  a 
proof  of  my  munificence.  Take  the  picture  for  5,000 
florins,  which  you  shall  pay  me  in  ready  money ;  and  as 
I  wish  to  render  you  a  service,  you  have  my  permission 
to  sell  it  again.'  '  Ah,  sire,'  cried  the  Baron,  who  was 
fairly  caught  in  his  own  snare,  '  I  can  never  consent  to 
take  advantage  of  your  majesty's  generosity.*  '  No  re- 
ply,' said  the  King  ;  '  I  know  tliat  I  make  you  a  liand- 
some  present,  by  which  you  will  gain  15,000  florins  or 
more.  But  your  zeal  for  my  interest  has  been  proved, 
and  I  owe  you  some  recompense.  Your  love  for  the  arts 
as  well  as  your  attachment  to  my  person,  entitle  you  to 
this  mark  of  my  esteem.' 

INSTINCT    OF.  THE    DOG. 

At  a  Convent  in  France,  where  twenty  paupers  were 
served  with  dinner  every  daj'  at  a  certain  hour,  a  dog, 
belonging  to  the  Convent,  did  not  fail  lo  be  present  at 
the  repast,  to  receive  the  orts  and  ends,  which  were  now 
and  then  thrown  to  him.  The  guests  however,  were 
poor,  and  hungry,  and  of  course  not  disposed  to  be  waste- 
ful ;  so  that  the  dog  did  little  more  than  scent  the  feast, 
of  which  he  would  have  fain  partaken.  The  portions 
were  served  by  a  person  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  de- 
livered oui,  by  means  of  what  is  there  called  a  Tour ; 
which  is  a  machine  like  the  section  of  a  cask,  and,  by 
turning  round  upon  a  pivot,  exhibits  whatever  is  placed 
on  the  hollow  side,  without  discovering  the  person  who 
moves  it. 

One  day,  this  dog,  who  had  received  only  a  few  scraps, 
waited  till  the  paupers  were  all  gone,  then  took  the  rope 
in  his  mouth,  and  rung  the  bell.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. He  repeated  it  the  next  day,  with  the  same 
good  fortune.  At  length,  the  cook  finding  that  twenty- 
one  portions  were  given  out,  instead  of  twenty,  deter- 
mined to  discover  tlie  trick  ;  in  doing  which  he  had  no 
great  ditHculty  ;  for  placing  himself  where  he  could  see, 
without  being  seen,  and  perceiving  all  the  paupers,  as 
they  came  in  great  regularity  for  their  different  portions, 
and  that  there  was  no  intruder  except  the  dog,  he  began 
to  suspect  the  real  truth,  which  he  was  presently  con- 
tirmed  in.  The  dog  waited  till  the  visiters  were  all  gone, 
and  then  deliberately  walked  up,  and  pulled  the  bell. — 
The  matter  was  related  to  the  community,  and  to  reward 
him  for  his  ingenuily,  he  was  permitted  to  ring  the  bell 
every  day  for  his  dinner,  vvhen  a  mess  of  broken  victuals 
was  regularly  served  out  to  him. — Youth's  Keepsake. 


Two  youths  lately  fought  a  duel  at  New  Orleans,  fust 
wilh  swords  ;  but  neither  falling,  they  look  pistols  and 
exchanged  shot?  without  eflect;  then  resumed  their 
swords  and  both  fell,  one  to  expire  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
the  other  as  it  is  supposed  in  a  few  days, 


Durham  Short  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admir-^l  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  (lu.yi . 

For  sale,  4 Bull  Calves, sired  by  the  celebrated  iiiipoiti  •! 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  which 
stock  have  produced  3(j  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  I,  dam 
Grey  Brown,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dam 
.Tuno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
Cielebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Covy.  No.  4,  dam 
:Beauty,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
are  beautiful,  and  tli'eir  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.  Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurt- 
Icli,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  July  9. 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  5"2  North  Market-street — 

Essays  on  American  Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  with 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms  — By  John 
D'Homergue,  Silk  Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau— Price  62i  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  and. 
the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree.  Published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the  Promotion 
oi  those  objects,  (an  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.) — 
Price  25  cents. 

Catawba   Grape    Vines. 

THE  GENUINE  SORT. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market-street— 

50  Vines  of  tlie   true   Catawba   Grape,  one   year  old. 
price  75  cts.  each.     This  is  one  of  the  best  native,  table, 
or   wine  Grapes   cultivated ;   the   bunches   large,   witb 
shoulders,  very  thickly  set,  with  large   berries  of  a  palw 
red  or  lilac  color,  and  in  some  situations  covered  with  v 
beautiful  bloom,  giving  them  ablueish  purple  appearance 
They   have  a  slight   musky   taste,   and   delicate    flavor. 
They  have  a  thin  skin,  very  little  pulp,  are  perfectly  bar 
dy,  and  surpass  most  of  the  native  grapes  that  have  beet 
exhibited  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massacliusetts  Horticulturai 
Society,  the  two  past  seasons.     The  pulp  diminishes  an64 
almost  disappears  when  they  are  left  on  the  vine  till  thcjf 
attain  to  perfect  maturity.     The  vines  are  great  bearers 
one  vine  in  Mrs  Schell's   garden,  in  Clarksburg,  Mary^ 
land,  has  produced  eight  bushels  of  grapes  in  one  seasom   i 
— and  eleven  younger  vines  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  John*    , 
son,  Esq.  of  the  same  State,  have  produced  in  one  season  " 
thirty  bushels  of  fruit.     A  particular  history  and  dcscrip' 
tion  of  this  fine   grape   will   be   found   in   Prince's  new! 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  just  published.     There   can  be 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  above  vines,  __^ 
they  are  all  from  tlfe  garden  of  Mr  Seaver,  who  raised    "' 
the  first  Catawba  Grapes  ever  exhibited  in  Massachusettt   ji 

1» 
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Silk  Cocoons  wanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  No,  52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20  11^ 
of  prime  Silk  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon.  '      ' 

3t.  Nov.  26. 
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FOR  THE  N£W  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Mr  Editor — I  sometimes  make  extracts  and 
notes  when  I  rend.  I  send  you  a  sheet  of  these, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  dis[iose  of  at  the  time, 
«nd  in  tlie  manner,  you  deem  proper. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Albany,  Dec.  9,  1S30.  J.  BUEL. 

PLANTING. HEALING  WOUNDS  IX  TREES. 

'  I  have  adopted  a  system  of  planting,'  says  Mr 

Blaikie,  an  eminent  landscape  gardener,  '  by  which 

I  can  remove  trees  at   all    seasons.     As    soon    as 

they  are  taken  up,  I  dip  their  roots  in   a  puddle  of 

X)wdung  and  loam,  which   preserves    their  fibres 

roin  the  influence  of  the  air.      When  this  practice 

3  adoi)ted  in  the  winter  season,  the  plants  may  be 

ent  to   any    distance,    or   kept  out  of  the  ground 

)r  weeks  (in  the    climate  of  France)  without  the 

lightest  injury  ;  and  I  have  frequently  transplant- 

f  ti  trees  in  the  heat  of  summer  by  this  precaution, 

ad  with  perfect  success.'     The  cowdung  is  oth- 

wise  beneficial  than  by  preventing  the  roots  from 

le  influence  of  the  air.     It  is  not  only  nutritive 

the  plant,  but   the   most    healing   salve  for  the' 

ounds  of  vegetables   that  I  know  of      It  excels 

orsyth's   celebrated    composition,   with    the    ad- 

mtage  that  it  costs  nothing,  and  isalways  at  hand. 

Ihen  applied   to  fresh  wounds,  and  secured  by  a 

Bht  bandage,  it  almost  invariably  effects  a  cure. 


ty  of  the  .soil  in  which  it  was  found  growing.  Care- 
ful c.\i)erimcnts  would  probably  show  a  like  result 
in  regard  to  the  other  earths. 


WHEAT. 

I  some  years  ago  ventured  an  opinion,  in  the 
New  England  Fanner,  as  to  the  cause  of  wheat 
not  producing  well  on  the  premature  soils  of  New 
England,  viz.  because  these  soils  did  not  contain 
anything  which  had  been  animal  matter,  or  any 
material  which  would  afi'ord  nitrogen,  an  essential 
element  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  ;  and  I  suggest- 
ed that  this  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  ani- 
mal matters,  as  bones,  horns,  hair,  soap  boilers' 
waste,  manure  from  a  slaughter  house,  urine,  &c. 
If  any  gentleman  has  made  a  satisfactory  experi- 
ment, by  which  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  opin- 
ion, or  can  give  any  information  in  relation  to  its 
soundness,  from  his  observation  or  experience,  he 
will  confer  a  ])articular  favor  by  communicating 
the  result  through  your  paper. 


SALT,  A3  A  MANURE.  I 

Whe   testimony  of  eminent  men  in  favor  of  ap- 
ing salt  as   a  manure  is  so  strong   as  to  shake 
opinion    of  the    most    sceptical.     Lord  Bacon 
*    wmmends  it  for  the  beet,  and  the  garden  gene 
|y ;  G.  Sinclair    for    the    carrot ;  the    Rev.  Mr 
ttwright  for  potatoes  ;  Sir  T.  Auckland  for  man- 
(Wurtzel  ;  several  for  flax  and  asparagus  ;  Iloyg, 
florist,    for    bulbs,    particularly    the  hyacinti  ; 
ii  cb    latter  he  declares  will  never  grow  well  at 
•  stance  from    the   sea   without  it.     The  Dut:h 
.sts,  who  flower  the  hyacinth  in    great  perfcc- 
,  and  who  supply  half  the  world  with  its  bubs, 
mode    of  culture  which  strengthens  Mr 
[g's  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  salt.     They  raise 
where  the  water  (which  I  presume  is  saliie) 
s  within   two    feet  of  the  surface,  the  ujipcr 
:a  of  the  beds  being  entirely   of  sand.     This 
does  not   bloom  well  in   the  interior,  and  I 
making  an  experiment  to   ascertain  how  far  it 
be  improved  by  salt. 


ths  are  found  in  vegetables;  but  whether 
1  constitute  a  part  of  their  proper  food,  is  yet 
Itter  of  dispute.  Sanssure's  experiments  go 
pr  to    prove   the    negative.     He  analyzed  the 

of  two  pinus  iibics,  (spruce)  one  growing  oi 
Inite,  and  the  other  on  a  calcareous  soil.  Ii 
liarts  of  the  first,  he  found  13  of  silex,  15  o' 
Ina,   and   46  of  carbonate  of  lime.     In  10( 

of  the  latter,    no    silex,  16  of  alumina,  am, 

carbonate  of  lime,  Hanes  it  would  seem, 
lilex  was  not  necessary  to  the  growth  of  this 


STIRRING  LAND  IN  WARM  WEATHER. 

Withers  says,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Planting,  and 
he  says  truly,  that  '  stirring  land  in  dry  weather, 
is  tlie  only  e  ffeclual  method  of  keeping  it  in  a 
moist  state.'  Thus  many  err  in  not  stirring  the 
grounci  among  their  crops,  because  the  weather  is 
too  dry  ;  others  delay  the  operation  of  hoeing,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  crop,  lest  by  destroying  the 
words  they  expose  the  soil  to  the  more  severe  in- 
flu;nce  of  the  sun  and  ilrought.  The  reverse 
happen.s.  Weeds  exhaust  the  moisture  of  the 
soil.  The  evaporation  caused  by  them  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  entire  superficial  surface  of  their  leaves 
and  stems.  The  best  precaution  against  drought 
is  to  keep  lands  rich,    clear  and  light. 

Although  I  concur  with  Mr  Withers,  as  to  the 
efl^ect  of  stirring  land  in  dry  weather,  I  do  not 
wholly  agree  with  him  as  to  the  governing  cause 
of  that  eflfect.  He  imputes  it  wholly  to  the  loose 
mould  detached  by  the  hoe  operating  as  a  shade 
to  the  soil  beneath — I  ascribe  it  to  the  com!)ined 
influence  of  heat,  light,  air  and  moisture,  to  which 
stirring  renders  the  soil  more  permiable.  Heat 
rarefies  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  and  induces  it 
to  ascend  to  the  upper  stratum.  In  the  dark  no 
oxygen  is  given  off  by  plants,  nor  carbonic  acid 
gas  absorbed,  processes  indispensable  to  healthy 
vegetation  ;  and  roots  are  the  main  organs  of  ab- 
sorption. The  atmosphere  contains  prepared  food 
for  vegetables,  as  well  as  moisture,  at  all  times  ; 
it  penetrates  a  loose  soil  freely,  and  the  roots  seize 
and  approjjriate  that  which  is  congenial  to  their 
wants.  Dews  falling  upon  a  hard  surface,  remain, 
and  are  evaporated  by  the  morning  sun.  They 
fall  upon  a  stirred  soil  as  upon  a  sponge  ;  are  im- 
mediately disseminated  through  the  surrounding 
mass,  and  itnpart  vigor  to  the  plant  ere  they  are 
dissipated  by  the  morning.  Books  afford  nume- 
rous instances  of  working  the  ground  among 
crops  in  dry  weather.  Curwen  grew  cabbages  to 
the  weight  of  50  «nd  60  pounds  each,  and  he  as- 
cribed their  uncommon  size  to   the  beneficial   ef- 


half  a  dozen  cabbages  or  hills  of  corn,  by  stirring 
the  ground  frequently  about  one  part,  and  leavipg 
the  other  unloosed,  in  dry  weather. 

TKEF.S. 

It  i^  a  custom  in  Turkey,  says  Dr  Walsh,  to 
plant  a  platarnus  oricn(a/Js  (button wood  tree)  on 
the  birth  of  a  son,  and  a  cypress  on  the  death 
of  one.  Were  this  custom  adopte<l  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  give  us,  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
about  twenty  millions  of  trees  more  than  we  shall 
then  probably  have  ;  a  consideration  of  no  mean 
inq)ortance  to  posterity.  And  were  the  trees  to 
be  planted  by  the  road  side,  most  of  our  iiublic 
highways  would  at  the  end  of  the  period  be  con- 
verted into  delightful  avenues.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  road  from  Strasburgh  to  Munich,  a 
distance  of  250  miles,  is  already  an  avenue  of 
fruit  trees. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  Mr  Knight,  that  all  vegetables 
which  require  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  inactivity  dur- 
ing winter,  vegetate  sooner  in  spring,  if  that  state 
of  inactivity  is  brought  on  sooner  in  autumn. 
•  Salisbury  cites  a  case  which  strongly  verifies  this 
rule,  in  regard  to  the  grape.  A  vine  of  the  Mu- 
nier,  in  Yorkshire,  bore  1000  to  2000  bunches  of 
fruit  annually,  not  twenty  of  which  were  ripened 
in  a  season,  under  ordinary  management.  The 
vine  was  pruned  and  stripped  of  its  leaves,  on  the 
20th  of  Sept.,  seven  years  in  succession  ;  after 
which  it  ripened  half  a  crop  in  ordinary,  and  a 
whole  crop  in  warm  weather. 

EFFECTS  OF  POISON  ON  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

Marcet  of  Geneva,  instituted  a  set  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  effect  of  poisons  upon  ve- 
getables. By  causing  plants  to  grow  in  poisonous 
mixtures,  or  by  introducing  poisons  into  their  sys- 
tem, it  was  found  that  the  effect  upon  vegetation 
was  nearly  the  same  as  upon  the  functions  of  ani- 
mals. 

The  excrescences  upon  the  plum  and  Morello 
cherry  are  no  doubt  caused  by  the  poison  of  in- 
sects. The  blight  of  the  pear,  and  I  may  add  of 
the  apple  and  quince,  will  ultimately  be  traced  to 
a  like  cause.  How  far  acids  and  alkalies,  by  a 
topical  application,  might  serve  as  a  preventive  or 
antidote,  remains  to  be  tried. 


fects  of  keeping  a  boy  and  plough  almost  constant- 
;  andthat  its  presence  in  the  first  experiment  ly  at  work  among  them.  Experience  is  the  best 
Itierely  adventitiom,  reaultiwg  from  the  quali-1  teacher.     Le»  the   farmer  test  the   axiom   upon 


DISEASE  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

My  observations  upon  the  pear,  the  past  sea- 
son, have  been  many  and  close  ;  and  yet  I  can 
adopt  neither  the  conclusions  of  Dr  Fiske  or  Pro- 
fessor Peck,  although  their  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  weight.  The  seat  of  the  disease  seems  to 
be  in  the  elaborated  sap,  or  inner  bark ;  and  to 
progress  towards  the  root ;  and  although  I  have 
found  insects  in  my  examinations,  and  traces  of 
them  in  the  diseased  bark,  yet  I  never  could  fix 
upon  any  species  as  the  authors  of  the  mischiefj. 
nor  decide  whether  they  were  the  cause  or  con- 
sequence of  disease. 

In  grass  grounds  my  apple  trees  have  almost 
wholly  escaped  injury  ;  while  in  an  orchard  that 
has  been  several  years  under  the  plough,  almost 
every  apple  and  pear  tree  has  been  more  or  less 
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affected,  and  some  of  the  jiears  entirely  destroy- 
ed. In  cutting  in  the  affected  branches  or  tops, 
which  I  did  thrice  during  the  summer,  I  always 
found  the  cambium  coloied  below  the  point  where 
the  outer  bark  seemed  to  be  sound  and  liealthy. 
I  endeavored  always  to  cut  below  the  disease, 
though  I  often  failed,  as  seemed  from  its  subse- 
quently reappearing  below.  Until  this  year,  the 
attack  has  been  confined  to  the  limbs  ;  but  now 
it  has  appeared  on  the  trunks,  particularly  of  the 
pear.  In  looking  over  my  orchard  in  Sept.,  I  dis- 
covered half  a  dozen  trees,  (the  limbs  and  leaves 
of  which  appeared  to  be  luxuriant  and  healthy,) 
with  circles  of  bark  on  the  trunk  perfectly  dead, 
at  greater  or  less  heights,  but  generally  extending 
to  the  ground.  The  |)ears  in  the  nursery,  not 
eighty  rods  from  these  trees,  remain  wholly  unaf- 
fected. 

APHIS     LANIGERA. 

This  insect  is  becoming  very  troublesome  on 
our  apple  trees,  and  every  hint  therefore,  which 
promises  to  be  beneficial,  is  entiled  to  attention. 
John  Adams  writes,  in  the  Gardener's  fllagazine, 
that  spirits  of  turpentine,  applied  with  a  brush, 
will  destroy  them.  A.  W.  in  the  same  Magazine, 
found  strong  old  urine  equally  efficacious.  Anoth- 
er correspondent  professes  to  have  found  an  anti- 
dote to  the  evil  in  soft  soap.  Oil  has  been  recom- 
mended. I  have  tried  it.  It  drives  the  aphis  from 
the  trunk  and  branches,  and  probably  kills  many  ; 
but  they  are  found  to  exist  in  numbers  on  the 
roots,  when  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them  with  any 
topical  application.  * 

TRANSPLANTING. 

Withers  planted  five  acres  with  forest  trees  by 
pitting,  i.e.  I  suppose,  by  merely  raising  earth 
enough  to  cover  the  roots.  In  five  years  all  died 
but  a  few  Scotch  pines.  He  trenched  half  an 
acre,  and  planted  it  with  trees  also.  In  seven 
years,  the  last  were  superior  to  trees  planted  eight 
years  before  them  in  the  common  way.  Although 
we  do  not  plant  forests,  these  facts  afford  a  lesson 
in  planting  our  orchards  and  gardens.  A  tree, 
like  a  melon  or  potato,  will  repay  for  good  soil, 
and  wants  rich  mellow  earth  under  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  roots,  as  well  as  upon  them,  to  ena- 
ble it  to  thrive  well,  and  into  which  it  can  push  its 
tender  roots,  and  obtain  food.  The  hole  or  pit  for 
a  tree,  therefore,  should  not  be  loss  than  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  filled,  upon 
the  very  surface,  with  good  surface  mould.  The 
extra  cost  will  be  from  two  to  four  cents  each, 
and  the  benefit  twice  as  many  shillings. 

JIANDRES. 

Their  management  and  application  are  ,so  essen- 
tial to  good  farming,  that  I  could  almost  venture 
to  decide  a  nian'.s  character  as  an  agriculturist  by 
his  jiractice  in  managing  them.  They  are  as  es- 
sential to  good  crops  as  hay  and  grain  are  to  good 
cattle.  Every  vegetable  substance  niay  be  con- 
verted into  manure,  or  food  for  other  vegetables. 
Animal  substances  contain  this  food  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  I  have  thought  horns  and  bones 
particularly  valuable  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil. 
A  load  of  comb  maker's  shavings  will  fi;ed  as  lun- 
ny  plants  as  twenty  loads  of  barn  yard  dung.  I 
have  this  year  applied  thirty  loads  of  fleshings, 
clippings,  and  hair,  of  skitis  brought  from  the 
South  Shetland  Islauds,  with  strong  hopes  of  ad- 
vantage. 


Three  prominent  errors  prevail  in  regard  to 
the  management  ofjjattle  dung.  Nearly  a  moiety 
is  lost  in  the  urBPF  which  is  wasted.  Half  of 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  remainder  escapes 
in  the  form  of  gas,  from  the  fermenting  dung  heap  1 
ere  it  is  applied  in  the  field  ;  and  a  third  error  con- 
sists in  applying  it  as  top  dressings,  or  to  small 
grains,  instead  of  hoed  crops.  Yet  I  have  wit- 
nessed its  good  effects  upoti  stiff  clays,  when 
spread  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  Here  its 
effects  were  partly  mechanical,  in  protecting  the 
surface  from  the  effects  of  sudden  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  are  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  wheat  crop  upon  such  soils. 


THE    WANDERER  — NO.    III. 

The  silent  process  of  industry  and  accumulation 
is  too  often  thought  wonderful ;  it  is  difficult  siilB- 
ciently  to  realize  it  ;  and  when  thrift,  the  invariable 
consequence,  occurs,  something  out  of  the  conunou 
course  of  events  is  looked  for,  and  any  but  the 
true  reason  given  for  an  enviable  prosperity.  We 
often  see  calculations  showing  thai  what  is  spent 
in  one  and  another  useless  object  would,  if  pru- 
dently reserved  and  applied,  give  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. To  favor  the  habit  of  industry,  to 
give  facility  to  improveirient  and  skill  in  agriculture, 
I  know  no  object  more  important  than  the  Gar- 
den. There  is  herein  comprised  so  many  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  little  neeil 
be  said  to  show  it.  The  capacity  of  production 
in  a  rood  or  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  is,  on 
poetic  authority,  supposed  equal  to  the  sustenance 
of  one  person. 

'  A  time  there  w.is,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  sustained  its  man.' 

Without  contending  for  the  capacity  of  jiro- 
duction  here  stated,  it  is  yet  difficult  sufficiently  to 
estimate  all  the  advantages,  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  high  culture  of  a  small  spot  of  land. 
A  constant  recurrence  may  be  had  for  every  luxu- 
ry from  the  early  green  to  the  latest  vegetables. 
The  careful  housewife  supersedes  a  call  on  the 
apothecary  by  many  a  salutary  herb  there  raised, 
audi  was  told  by  a  prudent  farmer,  that  the 
females  of  his  family  brought  the  doctor  of  the 
parish  considerably  into  debt  by  the  Rhubarb  and 
Opimn  they  sold  him.  The  former  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  the  latter  is  had  in  a  simple  process 
by  an  incision  on  the  calyx  or  under  part  of  the 
(inppy  flowers  and  a  collection  of  what  exudes. 
That  these  and  many  other  benefits  may  be  de- 
rivedfrom  the  garden,  by  those  disposed  to  apidy 
to  this  useful  occupation,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  flower-bed  onward,  much  is  due  to  fe- 
male industry  and  taste.  The  art  of  husbandry 
is  here  taught  in  miniature  and  the  process  is  daily 
and  constantly  instructive.  Skill  aiul  industry 
might  successfully  introduce  many  kindred  objects 
—  to  wit,  a  nursery  for  trees.  The  mulberry  may 
be  reared.  This  cati  be  rlone  by  cuttings.  But 
by  the  seed  there  is  so  excessive  a  prodi;ction,  and 
so  easy  and  certain  is  the  process,  that  I  learned 
of  a  cultivator  ii;  or  near  Mansfield,  that  he  found 
a  benefit  in  raising  anrl  selling  the  growth  of  a 
year  at  the  rate  of  ,$5  a  thousand,  or  half  a  cent 
each.  The  seed  is  of  little  value  after  one  year's 
age.  But  there  are  many  other  trees,  shrubs,  &c, 
which,  when  the  nursery  is  placed  near  to  the 
dwelling,  may  be  attended  to  with  advantage 
while  dimieris  beating  or  cooling,  as  the  case 
might  be,  more  especially  the   apple. 


I  have  been  led  to  this  course  of  observation, 
having  fiillen  in,  not  long  since,  with  a  husband- 
nian,  who  gave  a  very  eiiterlaFhing  and  instructive 
account  of  the  manner  in  vvhiih  he,  in  a  short  lime, 
vvas  surprised  (if  I  may  so  say)  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  most  valuable  orchard.  This,  I  vvas  by 
him  invited  to  visit,  with  that  look  that  sifccess  in 
skill  and  industry  may  well  allow.  The  trees 
were  thrifty,  the  bark  smooth,  and  all  of  nearly  a 
growth,  aiid  in  a  fine  bearing  state.  It  was  but 
natural  to  be  pleased  and  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
hu.sbandman's  story.  He  had  placed  some  pomace 
in  his  cow-yard,  and  upon  carting  it  out  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  after  spreading  it,  he  observed 
the  seeds  to  vegetate  on  the  surface  of  the  green 
sward.  These  he  took  up  and  set  out  in  rows  in 
his  garden,  a  considerable  number  of  them.  The 
thrift  of  the  trees  induced  him  to  prepare  a  piece 
of  land  of  about  3  acres,  overrun  with  bushes 
and  unproductive,  for  their  reception.  The  land 
was  kept  up  fin-  a  time,  and  when  laid  down^  the 
trees  were  carefully  hoed  round,  and  the  surface 
lightened  by  the  fork.  1  think  there  can  be  few 
instances  of  enterprize  and  ai)plication  better  dis- 
played or  rewarded — and  as  the  orchard  is  on  the 
road,  the  traveller  must  be  frequently  gratified 
with  so  luxuriant  a  view.  Upon  inquiry  what  the 
fruit  was,  he  answered  with  great  satisfaction 
'every  one  a  Baldwin.' 

I  WHS  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Massacliu 
setts   Agricultural   Society    had    awarde<l    to   thiif 
skilful  farmer  a  premium  vvhicli  was  well   merited 
There  vvas  more  compost  or  summer    manure    pu 
around  the  trees  than  is  usual — seven   shovels  ful 
had  been  applied  in  the  fall,  and  this  makes  it  th^ 
more   necessary   to    stir    the   surface    to    preven 
weeds  Sec.     True  it  is,  as  some  of  your  respecte 
correspondents  observe,  deep  and   injudicious  dif 
ing  may  do  an  injury.     But  a  young  (ucliard  ran 
ly  flourishes  in   a  grass  sward.      It  requires    can- 
ful  attention,  as  herein    exhibited,  and    the    resu 
will  be  alike  certain  to  all.     There   are    instanct- 
of  great  production  from  an   orchard   of  well  sm 
lected    fruit.     A   husbandman,    nearly    20    rail* 
from  Boston,  during  the   last  season,   pointed    to 
small  spot,  of  less  than  an  acre  probably,  and    ol 
served,  that  for  the  fruit   gathered   from    the   fe 
young  trees  I  saw  there,  he  had  received   58    dot 
lars.     They  were  on  a  light  soil,  set  out    on   sma 
round  stones,  as  has  been  often  stated  in  your  usa 
ful  Journal.      Let  those  who  have  not  this   adva 
tage,  be  persuaded  to  set  about  it ;  let  them  answi 
tills  question,  How  far  will  a  fine  orchard  of  graft;<  y' 
friiil,  and  near  their  buildings  add  to  the  value       ' 
tlieii-  Farms  ? 


CULTURE  OF  SILK  IN   THE  U.  STATESl 

There  can    no    longer    remain  a  doubt    of 
practicability    of  making    silk   a   jirincipal    sti 
prctluctioii  of  this  country.     The  experiment 
be«ii  tried  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  settle  the  qi 
tioii  as  to  practicability  ;  and  as  to  profitable 
it  .'scarcely  requires  the  test  of  experiment — its 
fitJ  will  be  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  country 
it  h'ill   neither  divert    capital  nor   labor  from 
prtsent  eui|>loyment  ;  there  being  very  little  of 
folmer  required,  and  the   latter  being  chiefly  t 
taken  from  those  classes  that  are  now  idle  and'ill 
pi"bductive.     It  will,  besides,  bring  into  use  thi 
lands  which  by  nature  or  mistaken  managements 
n*w  totally  unproductive  ;   there  are   millions 
aeresof  this  '  oldfield,'  waste  land,  in  the  U.  Stnti 
and  nnich  of  it  in  the  most  thickly  settled    Btati 
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wliich  may  he  ocoiipieil  witli  mulberry  orcliarils, 
ami  llU]»  iTiiHeroil  iirofiti\l)lo.  There  ran  be  iiu 
doubt,  tlieri-tore,  of  llie  policy  of  intr»<liiciiig  the 
culture  of  silk. 

Much  has  been  said  ami  i)uhlishctl  relative  to 
the  policy  of  the  gDvoriimeiit  ciicouragiiig  the  silk 
culture,  luili'cd,  we  fear  that  individual  enterprise 
has  been  weakened  in  this  way  ;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  political  economy  clearer  than  the  policy  of 
leaving  to  iiidiviilual  enter|U-i/.e,  that  which  it  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  ;  and  extending  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government  to  the  aid  of  that  only  which 
requires  the  assistance  of  Hercides.  Any  prospect 
of  aid  from  government  before  individuals  have 
tried  their  strength,  is  sure  to  encourage  a  depen- 
dence upon  govermnent  and  thence  a  relaxation 
of  individual  energy.  In  the  matter  before  us  we 
Iiave  no  doubt  of  the  competency  of  individual 
enterprise  to  the  ititroduction  of  the  silk  culture 
to  the  fullest  desirable  extent  in  the  cour.se  of 
time;  and  with  a  trifling  aid  from  government, 
in  a  few  years.  But  on  the  mode  by  which  this 
aid  is  to  be  given  depends  all  its  efficiency.  We 
have  reflected  long  and  deeply  upon  this  subject ; 
we  have  investigated  it  in  all  its  hearings  ;  added 
experiment  to  theory,  and  broug-ht  to  bear  on  these 
the  li"lits  of  history.  If  we  have  read  of  govern- 
ments engaged  in  establishing  silk  factories,  we 
have  found  them  so  in  times  and  under  circum- 
stances far  different  from  om-s — when  art  was 
mystery ;  when  the  light  of  science  was  mere 
«  mooushine  on  a  blasted  heath  ;'  when  tlie  people 
served  goverimients  ;  and  when  nothing  less  than 
the  purse  of  a  government  could  purchase  the 
secrets  of  an  art.  We  could  not  cite  precedents 
like  tliese  of  our  own  times  and  especially  our 
own  country.  Here  the  arts  are  at  the  command 
of  all,  and  all  are  capable  of  applying  them  to  the 
great  purposes  of  their  existence.  Here  govern- 
ments are  instituted  for  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ed, and  the  people  are  the  recipients  of  every  pub- 
"1  lie  food.  The  art  of  silk-making  is  not  now  a 
secret  which  one  king  must  purchase  of  another ; 
but  a  simple  process  susceptible  of  acquirement 
by  every  human  being  of  common  intelligence. 
Hence  the  power  of  government  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  the  introduction  of  the  silk  culture,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  the  times  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to.  And  yet,  a  judicious  ex- 
tension of  governmental  aid  would  facilitate  anil 
hasten  the  object.  But,  we  repeat,  on  the  mode 
of  this  aid  must  depend  its  efficiency,  and  proba- 
bly the  question  whether  it  will  not  prove  positively 
detrimental,  by  causing  a  relaxation  of  individual 
exertion. 

We  think  the  proposition  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  to  give  to  an  individual  forty  thousand 
dollars  to  instruct  sixty  young  men  in  the  art  of 
reeling  silk,  the  most  injudicious  mode  that  could 
be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  It 
would  paralyse  all  other  individual  effi>rts — first  by 
discouraging  them,  and  secondly  by  creating  a 
monopoly  against  which  no  other  establishment 
could  contend.  It  would  fail  of  its  object,  because 
flo  young  men  in  the  difterent  states,  would  be 
if*  Kbund  able,  or  if  aide,  willing,  to  incur  the  expense 
nf  travelling  to  and  fro,  board,  &c,  to  attend  two 
annual  courses  of  tuition  of  five  months  each  in  a 
iistant  city,  for  an  object  so  easily  attainable  at 
lome.  It  would  be  impolitic  and  unjust,  because 
I  excludes  competition  in  the  pursuit  of  its  advan- 
:ages,  confining  them  to  a  single  individual.  But 
if  in  no  other  respect  objectionable,  it  is  untimely, 


and  will  utterly  fail  of  its  object  ;  on  this  account 
it  would  be  like  a  farmer  preparing  to  make  cider 
before  ho  had  planted  his  Achard.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  knowledge  or  the  silk  business  in 
the  United  States  to  work  all  the  raw  material  that 
can  1)0  produced  by  our  present  supply  of  nud- 
berry  trees,  and  by  the  time  the  orchards  now 
planting  shall  come  into  use,  our  knowledge  of  the 
art  will  become  sufficiently  extended  for  their 
use. 

The  only  mode  of  government  patronage  which 
we  thiidc  at  all  admissible,  in  addition  to  that  now 
otiered  by  the  duties  on  the  imported  article,  is 
that  of  bjunty.  Let  government  appropriate  the 
forty  thousand  dollars  as  a  bounty  fund,  to  be 
paid  for  the  cultivation  of  nuilberry  trees  and  the 
production  of  sdk,  and  it  will  call  into  action  more 
silk  reels  than  five  hundred  such  appropriations 
where  individual  competition  is  excluded.  The 
details  of  such  a  mode  of  encouragement  are 
simple.  To  every  iiulividual  who  should  prove 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  govermnent,  that  he  had 
planted  out  an  orchard  of  one  thousand  nmlberry 
trees  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  let  a 
bounty  of  fifty  dollars  be  given,  and  to  him  who  shall 
l)rove  in  like  manner  that  he  had  made  one  or 
more  pounds  of  merchantable  silk,  let  five  dol- 
lars for  every  pound  be  paid,  or  a  sum  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  kind  of  silk  produced. 
This  woidd  be  real  encouragement  to  the  silk  cul- 
ture and  would  facilitate  its  introduction.  Besides 
all  who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  would  have  a  chance  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  advantages  in  this  respect. 

There  is  another  plan  of  encouraging  the  silk 
culture  which  we  have  long  intended  to  recom- 
mend, and  which  we  think  betterof,  even  than 
the  last  suggested — it  is  in  its  detail  the  same  as 
the  above,  but  a  measure  of  the  individual  states. 
Some  state  legislatures  have  had  the  subject  be- 
fore them,  but  none  have  acted  upon  it  with 
sufficient  energy  to  lead  to  any  efficient  result, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  above  all,  should  act 
upon  it  without  delay.  But  let  them  and  all  other 
states  beware  of  any  other  mode  than  that  of 
bounty,  above  suggested  ;  for  they  may  be  assured 
that  any  money  given  for  this  object  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  bounty  will  be  absolutely  thrown 
away,  and  probably  act  detrimentally,  by  causing 
a  relaxation  of  individual  exertion,  on  which 
alone  all  enterprises  of  this  kind  must  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  depend. — Jim.  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  in- 
teresting course  of  Lectures  in  this  town,  during 
the  past  week,  by  J.  II.  Cobb,  Esq.  of  Dedham, 
Mass.  on  subjects  connected  with  this  valuable 
produce. 

The  course  consisted  of  four  lectures,  which 
were  given  in  four  successive  evenings,  as  follows  : 

1.  On  the  history  of  silk  and  the  importance 
of  its  culture  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Oil  Silk  Worms,  and  the  art  of  rearing 
them. 

3.  On  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  Tree. 

4.  On  the  art  of  Reeling  and  Manufacturing 
Silk. 

These  Lectures  were  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  Silk,  in  its  various  stages  of  prepar- 
ation, raised  in  this  country  :  the  eggs  of  the  Silk 
Worms  were  distributed  gratuitously.  There  was 
also  exhibited,  the  Improved  Silk  Reel,  by  meaue 


of  which,  silk  was  extracted  from  tho  cocoons 
with  great  ease  and  despatch,  and  which  was  of 
excellent  (piality,  the  thread  being  even  and  uni- 
form. The  iiremium  of  the  Ma.ssachnsetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,  was  awarded  to  the  Proprietor 
of  this  reel. 

Mr  C.  demonstrated  witii  great  clearness  and 
accuracy,  the  jirofits  which  had  been  and  might 
be  derived  from  this  business,  and  made  it  very 
apparent,  that  if  the  While  Mulberry  should  be 
cultivated  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  ami  lanes  in 
this  town,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  with  little  care 
and  attention  on  the  ])art  of  the  inhabitants,  might 
in  a  few  year.',  yield  more  profits  than  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  town  expenses. 

Wo  understand  that  a  nmnbcr  of  our  enter- 
prising citizens  are  about  engaging  in  the  above 
business. — Warren  R.  1.  Star. 


Freezing  of  Water. — The  expansion  of  water  in 
freezing  has  often  split  rocks  and  trees.  Accord- 
ing tc^some  calculations,  a  spherule  of  water  1  inch 
in  diameter,  expands  in  freezing  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  13J  tons  weight.  Fresh  water 
freezes  at  32  deg.  salt  water  at  28  Fahren. 

An  animal  might  be  frozen  to  death  in  the  heat 
of  sunmier,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  in  the  shade  by  repeatedly  sprinkling  ether  upon 
it.  Its  evaporation  would  soon  carry  off  the  vital 
heat  and  produce  death.  Water  thrown  on  hot  iron, 
acts  in  tlie  same  way;  it  becomes  instantaneously 
converted  into  vapor,  and  this  deprives  the  iron  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  caloric  it  contains.  We  cannot 
increase  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  for  when  it  reach- 
es that  point,  the  vapor  or  steam  absorbs  the  heat, 
and  carries  it  off  as  fast  as  it  is  generated.  Sub- 
stances usually  become  more  dense  by  the  loss  of 
caloric,  but  the  freezing  of  the  water  is  a  striking 
exce])tion  to  this  law  of  nature,  showing  the  prov- 
ident care  of  the  Almighty,  when  he  established 
the  laws  of  matter. 


Ice  Boxes,  made  with  strong  double  casing  at 
the  sides  and  bottom,  leaving  an  opening  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  all  the  way  roimd,  to 
be  filled  with  powdered  charcoal  rammed  in  tight, 
the  bottom  sloping  so  as  to  let  the  water  run  ofT 
through  a  small  aperture,  and  the  top  made  very 
tight,  to  shut  down  close,  with  an  intermediate  or 
middle  shelf,  is  a  great  preserver  of  ice  and  provis- 
ions. 


Economical  Lamp. — In  the  absence  of  lamp  oil, 
you  will  find  that  hogslard,  which  isalvvays  at  hand, 
will  serve  as  a  make  shift,  if  you  insert  a  piece  of 
knitting  needle  alongside  of  the  wick,  that  shall 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  to  the  flame. 
The  heat  of  the  wire  will  preserve  the  fluidity  of 
the  lard. 


Diseased  Sheep. — The  quantity  of  sheep  affected 
with  the  rot  in  the  west  of  England  is  unparal- 
leled. In  Scotland,  too,  the  disease  has  become 
very  prevalent.  Formerly  the  mutton  from  the 
Highlands  was  probably  the  best  in  the  world  ;  all 
that  is  fed  in  the  cultivated  lands  now  is  diseased. 


ffool. — There  was  a  great  deal  of  animation 
evinced  yesterday  evening  at  the  sales  of  Spanish, 
Australian,  and  other  wool.  The  attendance  of 
manfacturers  and  others  from  Yorkshire  and  tha 
West  of  England  was  very  numerous,  and  thft 
wools  went  off  very  briskly. — London  paper^ 
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Mr  Fessenden — Our  practical  labors  having 
been  suspended  by  tlie  rude  visitation  of  winter, 
M'e  must  fall  back  upon  our  intellectual  resources, 
and  continue  the  pursuits  of  horticulture,  by  an 
investigation  of  the  theories,  which  its  illustrious 
professors  have  established,  the  scientific  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  founded,  and  the  accumu- 
lated facts  by  which  they  have  been  illustrated  and 
verified. 

If  we  have  found  pleasure  amidst  the  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation,  and  cheering  exercise  in  the 
cultivation  of  our  fruits  and  flowers,  we  should 
endeavor  to  increase  these  delightful  soOrces  of 
recreation  and  health, — of  moral  and  physical  en- 
joyment, by  extending  the  bounds  of  intelligence, 
and  multiplying  the  objects  of  future  experiment 
and  attention,  during  the  hibernation  of  the  gar- 
den. Instructed  by  the  experience  of  others,  we 
shall  welcome  the  return  of  spring  with  joy,  and 
hasten  to  realize  the  anticipated  results  of  various 
projected  improvements  in  the  management  of  our 
grounds. 

The  literature  of  horticulture  oflTers  ample  re- 
sources for  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  winter.  In 
the  history,  science,  art,  statistics,  and  poetry  of 
gardening,  there  are  numerous  interesting  and 
splendid  works,  which  will  afford  not  only  highly 
useful  information  on  all  the  branches  of  culture, 
and  of  general  application  in  the  various  duties  of 
life,  but  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  expand  the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  heart.  Reason  and 
imagination,  fact  and  fiction,  utility  and  ornament, 
have  each  their  zealous  and  distinguished  votaries, 
and  numerous  are  the  rich  offerings  which  they 
have  dedicated  to  the  several  departments  of  rural 
economy. 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  sciences  and  arts 
were  so  unnaturally  estranged,  that  it  was  rare  to 
find  them  practically  united  ;  but  we  now  behold 
them,  harmoniously  blending  their  powers,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  operations  and  improve  the  products 
of  mechanical  industry.  Books  are,  at  last,  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  to  the  artizan,  as  his  im- 
plements of  trade.  Will  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  consent  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  age,  and 
make  no  effort  to  increase  their  fund  of  know- 
ledge ?  Where  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
are  so  essentially  dependent  upon  the  skill  and 
intelligence  with  which  their  labors  are  directed, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  obvious  mode  of  perfect- 
ing both  should  not  be  adopted.  Mere  routine  is 
the  characteristic  of  barbariaiis  ;  their  wants  being 
limited,  there  is  no  inducement  for  attempting  ex- 
periments, no  cause  of  rivalry,  no  stimulus  to  im- 
provement ;  but  the  moment  civilization  com- 
mences, every  facr.lty  of  the  mind  is  excited  into 
vigorous  action,  and  individuals  and  nations  be- 
come rich,  independent,  and  happy,  in  proportion 
to  their  [)rogress  in  intellectual  attainments. 

This  is  sufliciently  shown  in  the  history  of  an- 
tiquity, and  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  modern 
ages.  At  no  period  has  there  been  e;»iibited  such 
a  general  and  mighty  effort  to  develope  the  moral 
and  physical  resources  of  man,  and  of  empires,  as 
the  present.  No  branch  of  science,  of  art,  or  of 
industry  has  been  neglected.  Able  and  ardent 
disciples  of  each  are  collecting  and  diffusing  in- 
formation by  all  the  means,  which  wealth  and 
genius  can  command.     No  object  is  so  small  as  to 


elude  their  attention,  and  none  too  large,  or  too 
distant,  for  their  com|)rchensive  and  far-reaching 
grasp.  While  portions  of  them  arc  analyzing,  ar- 
ranging, and  giving  publicity,  to  all  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  libraries,  cabinets,  and  va- 
rious public  depositories,  others  are  traversing 
every  region  of  the  globe,  in  search  of  rare  addi- 
tions to  those  treasuries  of  knowledge.  Thus 
whatever  new,  interesting  and  valuable  products, 
or  facts,  are  discovered,  in  any  nation,  they  are 
sjieedily  known  in  the  great  marts  of  intelligence, 
and  become  objects  of  reciprocal  exchange  and 
mutual  benefit.  Horticulture  has  her  full  share  of 
learned  and  industrious  colaborators,  in  this  grand 
republic  of  letters,  science,  and  art,  and  she  daily 
hails  the  return  of  some  enlightened  traveller,  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  distant  climes. 

The  recent  botanical  and  horticultural  tours  of 
Neill,  through  Flanders,  Holland  and  France  ;  of 
Douglass  along  the  banks  of  Columbia  river  ;  of 
Perrotet,  among  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
])elago  ;  of  Nuttall,  through  the  United  States,  and 
of  Filippar,  over  England,  are  glorious  illustra- 
tions of  the  prevailing  .spirit  of  enterprize  and  im- 
provement. It  is  not  the  interests  of  their  own 
countries  merely,  which  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen have  subserved,  but  those  of  general  civili- 
zation, and  they  merit  universal  gratitude  and 
commendation. 

As  was  promised  in  a  former  communication,  I 
enclosf!  a   very  interesting  synopsis  of  the    work 
published  by  the  last  named  tourist. 
With  sincere  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 


EXTRACT    NO.    XXXT. 

From  tlie  Annaleg  D'Horticulture. 

Abstract  of  M.  Filippar's  Agronomical  Journey,  hy 

M.  SoULANGE    BODIN. 

I  obey  the  orders  of  the  Council,  in  offering  an 
abstract  of  the  work,  presented  by  M.  Filippar, 
and  which  is  entitled  :  An  Agronomical  Journey  in 
England,  made  in  1829  ;  or,  An  Essay  upon  the 
Cultures  of  that  country,  compared  to  those  of 
Franee, — tvith  twenty  plates. 

Mr  Filipar  connnences  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
physical  geography  of  England,  and  of  the  soil  and 
agriculture  of  that  kingdom.  Soon  restricting  his 
observations  to  horticulture,  jjroperly  so  called,  he 
indulges  in  reflections  upon  gardens  in  general, 
and  observations  which  more  |)articularly  relate 
to  the  practice.  Descending  immediately  into 
those  details,  which  the  subject  requires,  he  speaks 
of  the  gardens  of  villas — of  public  gardens — parks 
and  gardens — flovi'er  gardens,  for  plants  culti- 
vated in  the  open  ground — botanic  gardens — 
flower,  or  ornamental  gardens,  for  green  house 
plants,  culinary  gardens,  or  those  of  domestic 
economy — fruit  gardens — early,  or  forcing  gar- 
dens, and  of  nurseries.  All  of  which  is  conqiriscd 
m  thirteen  chapters,  at  the  end  of  which,  he  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  soils,  and  a  nomenclatiu'e  of  the 
new  plants,  which  he  discovered  in  the  establish- 
ments that  he  visited. 

Mr  Filipar  does  not  vainly  boast  of  his  impar- 
tiality ;  he  evinces  it  throughout  his  whole  wm-k : 
when  it  is  necessary  to  collect  from  afar,  a  harvest 
of  useful  observations,  and  render  them  profitable 
to  our  own  country,  it  is  in  thi.<i  tnanner,  that  we 
should  write.  He,  therefore,  recognises  with 
frankness,  the  superiority  of  English  cultivation,  in 
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every  instance,  where  it  was  apparent ;  but  he 
then  proceeds  to  excite  the  emulation  and  indus- 
try of  our  own  cultivators;  and  as  this  superiority 
has  been  well  explained  by  him,  to  depend  on  i 
causes,  over  which  the  acknowledged  activity  and 
ability  of  the  French  gardeners  have  no  influenco, 
his  remarks  will  naturally  tend  to  produce  among 
thoni,  that  lively  emitlatioii;  necessary  to  sustain 
their  courage,  in  the  daily  efforts,  which  they 
make  to  obtain  like  results,  with  resources  in- 
finitely less ;  efforts  which  we  daily  see  crowned 
with  brilliant  success,  but  chiefly  among  the  gar- 
dens of  our  capital. 

Indeed,  the  mere  iiorticultinist  has  no  pov.er 
over  the  general  order  of  the  seasons  and  the 
customary  state  of  the  temperature  ;  and  he  hn£ 
much  less  power  over  the  puhhc  wealth,  the 
abundance  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate fortune  :  now  these  are  the  two  grand  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  physical  and  industrious  proa- 
perity  of  horticulture  in  England.  On  the  one 
side,  the  air,  constantly  charged  with  humidity, 
by  exhalation  from  the  ocean,  and  suitably  warn>- 
ed  l)y  the  temperate  heat  of  the  sun,  gives  an 
activity  to  vegetation,  and  a  tone  to  the  verdups^ 
which  is  not  generally  seen  elsewhere  :  on  the 
other  side,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  largo 
estates  allow  the  capitalists  to  become  interested 
in  great  speculations,  and  the  pleasures  of  rural 
life;  and  while  French  cultivators  may  surpass 
those  of  England,  they  find  their  intellectual 
means  always  paralyzed  by  the  exiguity  of  tha 
pecuniary  resources,  which  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly at  their  disposal. 

I  would,  if  permitted,  add  to  these  very  jus* 
observations  of  Mr  Filippar,  that  England,  more 
than  any  other  country,  is  essentially  industrious, 
—  where  every  commodity  capable  of  entering 
into  the  general  circulation,  immediately  assumes 
a  commercial  character,  and  where  the  discoveries 
of  science,  are  so  much  more  highly  appreciated, 
that  they  can  be  promptly  realized  in  money. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  learned  botanists 
of  Europe  traversed  imknown  regions,  at  all  risks, 
to  fill  their  i)ort-feuilles  with  dried  and  sterile 
])lants.  To  these  botanists  have  succeeded,  since 
the  last  centur}',  a  class  of  men,  no  doubt  intelli- 
gent, hut  active  and  interested;  they  are  called 
collectors  of  seeds:  they  travel,  not  only  on  their 
own  account,  but  on  that  of  rich  commercial 
houses,  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  unexplored  fo»- 
ests,  they  can  despoil  some  unknown  beautiful 
tree  of  its  ripe  seed,  it  is  not  mere  grains,  which 
they  have  collected,  hut  guineas  which  their  jusi 
hopes  realire,  and  which  will  soon  amply  remu- 
nerate them  for  their  labors. 

If  vegetation,  under   the  climate    of  England, 
receives  great  assistance  froju  the  air,  the  sky,  the 
water,  its  cultures  find  a  no  less  salutary  shelter  in     j. 
the   multitude  of  high    hedges,  extensive  lines 
compact  evergreen  trees,  and  the  small   masses 
woods,  which  characterize  tiie  mmierous  forks 
Great  Britain,  and  which  give  to  the  whole  com 
try,  tlie  smiling  aspect  of  a  continued   garden 
The  hedges,  especially,  which   are  generally  sul 
.-^tituted  for  walls,  break  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
and  preserve  u   favorable  hunjidity.     This  dispo- 
sition, develope<l    over   extcnsiTe   spaces,    afford* 
gr«at  advantages  to   small   cultures;  besides,  the 
soil  of  the  gardens  is  generally  excellent  ;  it  is  not   j] 
only  ameliorated  by  the  manure  which  it  receives 
but  by  the  attention  paid  to   the  details,  and   tl»    ||t. 
constant  nentnsn  which  ie  obaerred  in  its  culdri^ 
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tion.     Not  any  expense    is    spsired  to  keep  it   in  a 
jDoil  stale,  anil   the  earth   repays  witli  nsnry  what 
ias  been  expended  upon  it.     The   country  housesf 
uid  tlie  tields  are  surrounded  with  fruit  trees,  such 
is   apples,  pears,   and   cherries ;  their    trunks    are 
:loan  and   smooth,  and  if  moss  or  lichens  beg^in  to 
ippear,   they  are    immediately  destroyed   by  white 
wash.     Mr    Filippar    has    remarked,    that    plums, 
ipricots,   and   almonds  wore   rare,   and   he  thinks 
iat  the  climate  is  not   favorable  to   these  kinds  of 
trees,  which  are,  in  fact,  of  southern  orirrin.    How- 
ever, it  is  not  long  since  fruit  trees  have  been  ably 
nd   methodically  managed   in  England  ;    and   al- 
hough    the    inhabitants    highly    value    good    and 
eautiful  fruit,  immense  quantities  of  common  ap- 
les  are  thrown  upon  their  shore   by  our    Norman 
arks,  with  which  the  people  appear  to  be  satisfied, 
ud  eat  them  with  avidity. 
All  the  proprietaries  are  amateurs — the  taste  for 
irdens  extends   from   the    highest  to  the  lowest ; 
id  no  one  spares  any  expense  which  his  condition 
ill  allow,  and  is  necessary  to  obtain   an  enjoyment 
universally    appreciated.     This    inclination  for 
dulging-  the   natural   taste,    always  renders  men 
ppv  ;  but  as  he  who    enjoys  ought  also  to  know 
w  to  appreciate   and   manage   the  immediate  in- 
ument  of  his   gratifications,    it    results,    that  in 
igland,  a  good   gardener  is  always   treated  with 
;pect — that   his   talents  are  everywhere  duly  es- 
lated,  and  in   requisition — that  a  proper  support 
lorably    gained   and   liberally    bestowed,    gives 
nquillity  to  the  head  of  a  l.iboring  family,  in  re- 
on  to  all  which   concerns   him — that   his   mind, 
•e  free,  is  in  equilibrium  with  his  grateful  heart, 
that   the   gardener  is  pleased  to  increase   and 
oetuate    the    enjoyments   which  the  master  can 
knows  how  to  cherish.     And  it  is  not  astonish- 
to  see  good  gardeners  enjoy  this  consideration 
*l   England,    when  it  is  known   that  these  men  are 
ii<   erally   well   instructed ;  that  they  do  not  cora- 
ce   their  career  until  they  have  received  a  pri- 
I  y  education,  which  is  the  foundation  of  success, 
"'  I II  kinds  of  industrious  occupation  ;  enfranchised 
I  that  mere  routine  which  elsewhere  seems  the 
and   sterile  heritage  of  their   profession,  they 
3    the  labor  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind — 
igthen  their  judgment  by  reflection  and  reason, 
become   able   in  their  practical  duties,  in  pro- 
on  as  they  have  been  rendered  good  observers. 
(Filippar  expresses  the   pleasure  which  he  cx- 
inced  in  meeting,  among   the   English  cultiva- 
a  multitude  of  men,   who  are  not  strangers  to 
aature  of  sciences — who   perceiving  that  phy- 
chemistry,   and  botany,  are  necessary  to  ena- 
e»    hem  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  which  they 
observe,   in  the   course  of  their   operations  ; 
!te    he  regrets  that  in  France,  the  importance,  or 
•r  the   necessity  of  these   studies  is  so  little 
■ived  ;  and   that  the   pupil,  who   has  devoted 
;lf  to  them,  is  generally  left  confounded  among 
rowd  of  common  laborers,  and  that  the  intel- 
t  cultivator  finds   it  difficult   to  ascertain  the 
which  he  merits  in  the  social  scale, 
e  natural    beauty    of  the   country,    and    tlie 
neatness  which  is  every  where  con.spicnous, 
rs  it   necessary   for  the  English   to    liestow 
care  upon  their  gardens,  to  render  thcni  su- 
"  to  the  enclosures  which  are  trierely  enibel- 
by  nature.     But  whether  they  manage  their 
ins  as  English  gartlens  properly  so  called, — 
),  according  to  their  ideas,  allows  nature  to  be 
ornamented  and  luxuriantly    maintained,  or 
iS  country  or  rural  gardens,  which  is  nature 


siin|dy  mlonicd  and  kept  in  neat  order,  they  al- 
ways  endeavor  to  lender  their  plantations  a  pic- 
ture, which  appears  to  have  been  composed  by  an 
able  painter,  varying  and  contrasting  the  masses 
by  (litlerent  tints,  and  in  which  are  enchased, 
grouped,  or  detached,  all  the  factitious  scenes, 
wliicli  the  kinds  of  gardening  allow,  and  which 
'their  artists  of  talents  know  perfectly  well  how  to 
connect  with  the  whole  design.  We  have  in  France 
without  doubt,  beautiful  gardens,  which  merit 
being  named ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  with  the 
same  conviction  of  its  propriety  as  when  speak- 
ing of  those  of  England  :  it  is  in  England  that  we 
find,  and  where  we  can  alone  study,  the  difl'erence 
which  exists,  between  English  Gardens,  and 
Landscape  Gardens ;  and  if  we  ouglit  not  to  at- 
tempt to  find  in  England,  gardens  like  those  of 
the  Thuileries,  and  the  Luxembourg, — parks  like 
those  of  Versailles,  and  Trianon,  or  promenades 
like  our  Champs  Elysees,  and  our  Boulevarts,  the 
English,  instead  of  a  majestic  regularity,  and  a 
pompous  grandeur,  have  shown  us  gardens,  very 
siniple  in  appearance,  that  is,  haying  the  merit  of 
exquisite  perfection  ;  a  merit  much  more  seduc- 
ing, because  it  never  appears  accompanied  by 
pretension. 

Mr  Filippar  knew  how  to  examine  the  gardens 
of  England  ;  as  an  artist  ami  a  cultivator  ;  he  has 
noticed  in  each  kind  of  plantation  the  order  and 
connexion  of  every  species  of  culture,  which  forms 
a  harmonious  whole  from  divers  parts,  and  the 
most  opposite  to  each  other  ;  which  renders  it 
easy  to  distribute  all  the  labors  with  regularity,  to 
direct  them  with  economy  and  success,  and  to 
enjoy  the  whole  with  equal  pleasure  ;  he  has  des- 
cribed the  solidity  of  the  walks,  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  turf,  the  management  of  extensive 
lawns,  the  formation  of  chimps  of  trees,  the  taste 
which  excludes  the  severe  pruning  of  beautiful 
isolated  trees,  the  richness  of  the  masses  of 
rosebuds,  of  heaths,  and  of  magnolias,  the  happy 
employment  of  resinous  and  evergreen  trees  ;  then 
abandoning  those  grand  picturesque  scenes  and 
quitting  the  country,  he  has  endeavored  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  those  little  town  gardens,  which  decor- 
ate the  front  of  almost  all  the  houses,  and  which 
are  seen  in  nearly  all  the  streets,  to  which  their 
verdure  and  their  flowers,  protected  by  elegant 
barriers,  gives  a  similar  aspect  ;  the  beautiful 
groups  of  trees  and  flowers,  which  surround  the 
slender  iron  balustrades,  break  up  the  monotony 
of  the  public  squares  ;  he  describes  the  principal 
parks  of  London,  and  expatiates  on  the  exotic 
riches,  contained  in  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  collection  of  North 
American  plants  ;  he  assigns,  as  the  reason  why 
such  immense  quantities  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  found  in  these  places,  that  the  English 
began  to  plant  sooner  than  we  did,  in  greater 
quantities  and  over  more  extended  surfaces.  But 
within  a  few  years,  beautiful  exotic  jdantations 
have  been  commenced  in  France  ;  our  gardens 
are  annually  enriched  by  a  great  number  of  spe- 
cies, hitherto  but  little  known  ;  this  taste  increases 
with  the  discoveries,  our  knowledge,  and  our  la- 
bors have  taken  a  more  happy  direction,  and  our 
gardens  soon  scattered  over  the  country,  will  ex- 
cel in  the  vegetable  riches  which  are  daily  ac- 
cumulating. 

Such  are  the  general  views  which  Mr  Filippar, 
has  given  of  English  Horticulture.  Proceeding 
immediately  with  his  remarks  on  ornamental  gar- 
dens, he  does    not   deny,   that    what   are   called 


flower  gaMJcns,  are  not  numerous  in  France,  but 
that  several  could  be  named  which  are  siifticiently 
characterised  to  be  immediately  distinguished,  In 
the  other  kinds  of  culture  ;  but  he  does  not  dis- 
semble that  the  English  are  much  richer,  in  that 
kind  which  oflcrs  so  many  more  attractions, — 
which  is  capable  of  being  so  variously  developed, 
and  which  can  be  accommodated  to  the  fortunes, 
or  means  of  all  classes.  The  flower  garden,  essen- 
tially consists  in  a  piece  of  ground,  more  or  less 
extended,  destined  for  raising  annual  or  vivacious 
flowers,  which  arc  taken  u\i  for  ornamenting  the 
grounds,  or  are  left  in  beds  to  luxuriate  in  masses. 
This  department  among  English  cultures,  has  as- 
sumed, for  several  years,  an  aspect  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  still  presents  in  our 
gardens  ;  this  difteience  is  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  tardiness,  with  which  new  plants  are  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  These  novel  vegetables, 
have  already  been  modified  by  the  care  of  the 
English  cultivators,  and  produce  nuineious  inter- 
esting varieties,  when  we  scarcely  possess  the  type. 
I  will  cite  a  single  example  :  they  have  actually 
abandoned  tall  Dahlias,  — which  they  throw  pell- 
mell  into  masses,  for  the  shorter  varieties,  which 
present  a  sensible  difl'erence  in  their  appearance 
and  elevation,  and  which  are  cultivated  like  other 
herbaceous  plants,  in  beds,  or  collections.  They 
are  only  from  18  to  30  inches  high.  This  dimin- 
ution of  the  size  of  the  plants  has  these  advan- 
tages, — they  jiroduce  as  many  flowers  as  the  large, 
can  be  placed  everywhere,  do  not  require  so 
much  trouble  to  be  supported,  to  protect  them 
against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  are,  there- 
fore, more  economically  cultivated.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  will  add,  th.at,  having  paid  particular  atten- 
tion, to  the  multiplication  of  this  new  race,  of 
Dahlias,  at  Froinont,  I  have  obtained  a  great  num- 
ber, which  are  so  short,  branch  out  so  low,  and 
whose  stalks  and  branches  tend  so  strongly  from 
the  herbaceous  to  the  suftruticious,  or  jiartially 
shrubby  state,  tliat  they  do  not  require  any  kind  of 
support.  Among  these  are  some,  v.'hose  branches 
are  straight  and  stiflT,  and  the  flowers  fixed,  hori- 
zontally, at  their  summits,  and  not  hanging,  or 
concealed  under  the  leaves,  as  in  other  species. 
There  are  ot!iers  whose  stalks  and  branches  are 
much  slenderer,  having  a  less  number  of  leaves 
and  which  are  covered  with  a  number  of  much 
larger  flowers ;  they  produce,  in  the  parterre,  a 
much  richer  eftect,  for  their  numerous  branches 
being  gently  comjiressed  round  a  little  stake,  by 
a  string,  the  bunches  of  flowers  appear,  at  a  dis- 
tance like  bouquets,  which  are  not  less  interest- 
ing from  their  duration,  than  for  their  splendor. 

Among  the  new  flowers,  which  for  sometime 
have  given  such  a  distinct  aspect  to  the  flower 
gardens  of  England,  there  is  to  be  seen,  before 
the  Dahlias,  which  develop  their  form  and  colors 
under  the  heats  of  summer,  the  equally  beautiful 
and  numerous  genus  of  the  Pjcimies,  which,  dis- 
playing, in  the  spring,  the  most  splendid  shades  of 
white,  carnation,  rose,  purple  and  variegated  colors, 
furnish  single  groups,  which,  at  that  period  be- 
come, alone,  the  ornament  of  the  parterre.  Lithe 
course  of  that  delightful  season,  the  beautiful  broo- 
teated  Poppy,  the  Clarkia  pulchella,  the  Lupinus 
polyphyllus,  and  the  Elsholtzia  of  California, 
develop,  under  forms  peculiar  to  each  genus, 
their  elegant,  red,  r»se,  blue  and  yellow  flowers, 
while  the  musk-scented  Mimulus,  in  a  modest  atti- 
tude, exhales,  at  their  feet,  an  aroma  which  per- 
fumes the  air  ;  and  when  retiring  autumn    threat- 
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ens  destruction  to  the  more  delicate  jilants,  the 
jiumerous  fatnily  ol  the  Cliinese  Chrysanthemiiiiis, 
begin  to  display  their  splendid  discs,  and  to  pro- 
long, under  otiier  foriris  and  colors,  npon  their 
strong  and  elevated  stalks,  a  decoration,  whicli 
mingles  with  the  first  frosts  of  winter,  and  even 
persists  in  the  midst  of  the  snow. 

Mr  Filippar  names  some  establishments  more 
especially  consecrated  to  this  kind  of  culture;  but 
according  to  our  information,  there  is  not  at  this 
time,  any  one  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  that  of 
Young  &  Hrothers  at  Epsom,  near  Lonilon  :  it 
is  sufficient,  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  to  state,  that 
the  Catalogue  of  vivacious  plants,  which  they 
cultivate,  on  a  large  scale,  containeil,  the  last  year 
more  than  four  thousand  species  and  varieties. 

According  to  Mr  Filippar,  the  Englisli  ilo  not 
appear  to  have  ])aid  so  much  attention  to  Uotanic 
Gardens,  and  scan'ely  any  other  can  be  named 
than  the  Garden  of  the  Apothecaries,  at  Chelsea; 
but  he  prefers  the  garden  of  the  School  of  Phar 
macy  in  Paris,  because  the  plants,  although  not 
so  numerous,  are  at  least  arranged  in  such  an 
order  as  facilitates  study.  He  gives  the  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  a  basin  existing  in  the  Garden 
of  the  London  Society,  for  aquatic  plants;  and  an- 
other constructioii  of  rock-work,  for  plants  pecu- 
liar to  roc  ks,  and  he  does  not  omit  to  notice  a 
beautiful  compartment  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  de- 
voted to  a  collection  of  Grasses  :  but  he  has  seen 
nothing  which  can  be  compared  to  our  celebrated 
Jardin  dii  Roi,  where  such  a  lar^e  mnnber  of 
plants  are  so  admirably  dispoaeil  for  illustration, 
and  where  so  many  able  professors  consecrate  their 
nights  to  study  tbetn,  and  their  days  to  make  them 
known  to  their  pupils. 

Tlie  rcmainjer  in  the  next  number  of  tho  Annales. 


From  the  Concord  Gazette. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

The  committee   on  Fruit  and  Forest    Trees,   Shrubs 
and  Farms,  consisting  of  Josiah  Adams,  Benjamin 
F.    Varnwn,  Reuben  Brown,  Jr.  and  Moses  IVhit- 
ney.  Esq's  rcspectfullij  Report  : 
That    Premiums  have   been    claimed   only  for 
Apple   Orchards    and    Farms. — The   competitors 
forpremiums  on  Farms  are,  Capt.  Francis  Richartl- 
son,  of  Billerica;    Dea.  Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Con- 
cord ;  and  Abner  Wheeler  and  \Vm.    ]5uckminster 
Esq's  of  Framingham. 

CAPT.     RICH.\hDS0N's     KARM 

Consisis  of  44  acres  ;  seven  of  which  are  wood- 
land, and  about  eight  only  are  pasture;  but  about 
three  acres  of  pasture  beside  are  jH'ized.  The 
remaimler  consists  of  mowing,  tillage  and  orchard- 
ing.— Beside  tlje  young  orclianl  offered  for  pre- 
mium, there  are  many  old  trees  in  most  of  the 
Jots,  some  of  which  have  been  engrafted  and  bear 
considerable  fruit.  The  soil  is  generally  loamy 
and  is  well  supplied  with  stones.  Much  of  the 
farm  about  ten  years  ago,  was  in  a  very  rough 
«nd  unprofitable  state.  It  has  been  subdued,  the 
stones  dug  and  made  into  walls,  and  it  is  now  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Capt  R.'s  personal 
intention  is  principally  given  to  his  slaughter  house 
and  his  soap  and  caudle  Manufactory,  which,  with 
about  1000  bushels  of  ashes,  bought  annually  for 
nipking  snap,  and  the  feet  and  heads  of  animals 
which  he  purchases  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Lowell,  have  enriched  the  farm,  and  given  him 
/{real  fkoiliLies  for  abundant  Jiwrvesis. 


The  labor  has  been  done  by  tlie  assistance  of  a 
man  and  a  boy,  and  an  additional  man  in  haying 
time. 

The  stock  has  usually  been  two  horses,  one  pair 
oxen,  from  four  to  six  cows,  six  hogs  and  sometimes 
more.     The  slaughter  house   alone   supports  four. 

The  hay  this  year  amounted  to  about  25  tons 
of  which  16  were  sold.  Cider  and  winter  apples 
are  sold  ammally  more  or  less  according  to  the 
season  and  also  about  half  of  the  leached  ashes. 
No  cheese  is  made  on  the  farm  and  the  butter  is 
usually  consumed  in  the  family,  as  is  also  the  corn 
and  English  grain. 

The  farm  is  about  30  rods  wide  only,  extending- 
from  the  main  road  to  Concord  river.  It  is  well 
divicjed,  by  well  built  stone  walls,  into  convenient 
lots  on  each  side  of  a  lane,  through  which  the 
cattle  can  pass  from  the  road  to  the  pasture  at  the 
river,  and  into  any  or  all  of  the  lots  as  may  he  desir- 
ed. Ardent  S|)irits  are  not  used  on  this  farm  except 
sometimes  for  laborers  hired  by  the  day. 


There  are  other  conveniences,  such  as  a   wo|- 
house,  a  room  for  farming  tools,  a  dairy  rooiVi 
iapi>aratus  for  boiling  potatoes,  which  your  Com 
tee  omit  to  describe.     By  transporting  stones  lilii 
a  distance,  the  farm  is  well  enclosed  with  walls, 
the  lots  are  judiciously  arranged  and  divided  W' 
rail  fences. 

Your  Connnittee  were  pleased  with  the  appi 
auce  of  method  and  neatness  thioug-hout.  They  111 
only  add  that  no  spirit  of  any  kind  is  used   on 
farin^  except  a   pint  of  New  Rum,  when  the  b, 
ma7i  comes  to  kill  the  hogs. 


MR    EUCKMI>'STER  S    FARM 

Contains  30  acres,  viz  : — the  house  lot  of 
acres  of  good  loamy  land — a  lot  of  12  acres 
principally  for  pasturing,  of  a  light  strong  lo 
distant  about  half  a  mile — a  wood  lot  of  e 
acres  at  some  distance,  which  your  Committee 
not  view — and  six  acres  of  reclaimed  peat  n 
dow. 

On  about  one  acre  of  the  house  lot,  is  n    th 
young  mnsery  of  apple,  pear,  cherry    and    pi 
trees,  not  yet  fit  for  sale       Mr  Buckminster  boi 
bout  three  years  ago.     The    house  lot   had    1 


IJEA.     HUBBARD  S     FARM 

Consists  of  about  60  acres  of  mowing  and  pasture 
land,  mostly  of  a  high  sanily  loam  and  free    from 

stones.  It  is  all  arable,  excepting  16  acres  of  river  j  cleared  of  large  wood  a  few  years  previous, 
meadow,  and  about  four  acres  of  reclaimed  meadow  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  taking  off  c 
which  last,  by  draining,  has  been  made  to  produce  i  of  grain  aad  grass  without  nnich  maimre.  Be 
good  English  grass.  his  own  he  has  purchased  40  loads  of  manure 

The /i/orfttcf,  this  year,  is  about  20  tons  English  about  200  bushels  of  leached  ashes  within 
hay,  and  about  six  tons  from  the  meadow  with  three  years,  and  the  lot  is  in  good  heart  and  y 
about  20  bushels  of  cranberries  ;  56  bushels  of  rye  !  plentiful  crops. 

two  and  a  half   acres  ;  four  acres,  produced  162  j      The  12  acre  lot  had  been  much  reduced, 
bushels  of  oats  ;  four  acres  of  good  corn  ;  two  and  j  acre    of  it    is    now    covered    with  young   lo( 
a  half  acres  of  potatoes  which  look   well;  43,000,  raised  from  the  seed.     One  acre  is    planted 
teasles  from  half  an  acre,  which  sold  for  80  dollars,   corn,  which  was    manured  with    two    loads 

Stock. — One  pair  o-xen  in  summer,  and  three  pr.  :  mamue,  mixed  and  fermented  with  meadow  i 
in  winter;  one  horse,  five  cows,  six  hogs  and  nine  '  and,  being  the    best   part   of  the    lot,    promis 


shoats  ;  six  cows  in  the  best  of  the  season,  whicl 
average  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  in 
Sej)tei)iber  about  ten  quarts. 

Dea.  Hubbard  labors  himself  habitually  ;  em- 
ploys a  man  and  boy  in  the  summer  season,  and  a 
boy  only  in  the  winter. 

Your  Committee  reviewed  this  farm  on  the  21st 
Septendjr  r.  Preparaiion  was  then  making  to  sow 
the  cornfield  with  rye.  The  method  is  this: — The 
corn  is  Inisked  in  the  field,  and  the  husks  taken  off 
in  bundles  toward  the  last  of  .September — The  hills 
are  split  with  a  furrow  turned  each  way,  and  the 
ground  is  then  harrowed.  The  field  is  next  laid 
into  squares  by  fiu'rows,  six  paces  apart  and  one 
eighth  of  a  load  of  manure  is  spread  on  each  square. 
The  rye  and  ^rass  seed  are  then  sown  together, 
mixed  with  a  little  ashes,  and  water  is  added  just 
sufficient  to  produce  a  proper  cohesion,  and  the  har- 
row and  roller  complete  tlie  process. 

There  is  a  large  commodious  building  of  two 
stories,  used  also  by  the  two  sons,  who  occupy 
farms  adjoining.  Below,  is  a  cidcrmill,  and  a  thresh- 
ing machine  (Warren  's)  worked  by  horse  power, 
wliich  answers  well  for  oats,  but  not  so  well  fin- rye. 
Above,  is  a  large  and  well  constructed  granary. 

The  barn  is  very  well  constructed.  It  has  a  pigge- 
ry at  one  end,  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  the  mine 
to  pass  through  the  floor  into  a  place  beluw,  where 
loam  and  other  substances  are  carted  in,  and  into 
which  the  manure  from  an  adjoining  lintor  and  from 

the  piggery  is  also  thrown.     At  tlie  other  end  of  the  |  tavern  soon   afterward,    and,    by  a   rcservatfL 
barn  is  anotherlinler,  with  a  cellarunder  it  to  receive   the  sale,  he  was  enabled  to  put  the    manure  '(iP. 
the  manu.-e,  and  into   which  loam,  &c,are  thrown    the  tavern  upon  his  farm  from  1810  to  1818  in 
through   windows  from   without. — The  cattle  arejsive.     The  farm  bad  run  to  waste  ;  kept  but 
put  into  the  liiitcrs  at  night  through  the  year.  'cows,  pair  of  oien  and  a  horse,      h  was   ovei 


good  crop.  Two  acres  are  sowed  with  rye 
are  meadow  land  and  the  remainder  has  been  i 
to  bear  good  feed  by  the  ploughing  in  of  g 
crops.  Beside  the  above,  there  is  another  ac 
corn  planted  this  season  which  appears 
The  peat  meadow  has  always  been  considered 
little  value.  Mr  Buckminster  and  two  or  thr 
his  neighbors  took  it  in  hand  three  years  ago, 
by  draining,  pairing  and  burning,  it  is  madii  "> 
produce  the  best  of  English  hay  and  grain. 
B.  has  taken  off  this  season  nearly  a  ton  a 
half  to  the  acre. 

Mr  B.  beside  his  own  occasional  labor,  and 
of  his  two  sons  aged    16    and    10,   hires  a 
about  four  months  in  the  summer  season. 

Slock — four  cows,  two  horses  and  two  hogtj    ti 

Very  little  spirits  is  used  ;  usually  for  men  M  'ft 

by  the  day. 

CAPT.    WHEELF.r's  FARM 

Contains  about  80  acres  ;  five  of  wood,  of  N 
and  beautiful  appearance,  and  eight  of  younglSi  *' 
of  six  years'  growth — twentyfive  of  pasture,') 
thirty  eight  of  mov/iug  and  tillage.     IJeside  If  *" 
trees  which  are  growing  in  most    of  the  I 
which  are  well  managed  and  productive,  ther6<  ''' 
young    orchard  of  twentyfour   trees    only,    wl 
are  very  thrifty,  beautiful  ami  well  trimmed, 
soil  is  ol"  strong  loam  and  rocky. 

Capt  W.  bought  his  farm  in  1809.     He.sijS 
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til  bushes  aiul  tlie  fences  were    of  little   value, 
lie  most  was  made  of  the  inaiuire  from  tlio    tav- 
11,  so  that  in  1819  the  farm  was  in  a  f;oo(l   state 
culiivatiiin,  aiiil   proilnccd    almndanlly.      Since 
It  time  all  the  maniire  has  liceii    made     on    the 
irm,  and  tlw  soil  has  been  consideralily  im|)!-oved. 
he   hushes  nvo  cmirtly  gone,  and  Ihe  Committee 
not  discover  a  sod   of  waste   land    except  a 
w  acrc-s  whicli  have  been  flowed  by  ,i    mill-dam. 
The  whole  has  been    laid   out   into    convenient 
its,  and  divided  by  well   made    stone    walls.     By 
icans  of  a  lane,  which  is  connected  with    a    pas- 
ire  lot  at  the    barn  and    also  with   the   river,  the 
ittlc  are  admitted  to  or  excluded  from  any  of  the 
ts  at  pleasiiro,  except  the  pasture  at  the    barn. 
Tiie  hawi  is  large  and  new,  with  a  cellar  under- 
jath  to  receive  the  manure,    and    communicating 
ith  the  ysrd  for  swine. 

Slock — one  pair  oxen,  one  horse,  ten  cows  in 
uimer,  and  in  the  winter  si.\  or  eight  more, swine 
jm  six  to  ten. 

Produce — usually  about  2400  lbs.  pork,  1.500 
itter,  300  four  meal  cheese,  and  600  of  skim 
ilk,  from  40  to  ^0  barrels  cider,  from  30  to  .50  of 
inter  apples,  200  bushels  corn,  and  200  of  other 
ains,  300  bushels  potatoes,  3-5  tons  English  and 
tons  of  hank  hay  ;  no  hay  has  been  sold  for 
ir  or  five  years  last  past. 

Labor — besides  his  own  occasionally,  and  that 
his  son,  whose  health  till  lately  has  been  feeble, 
pt  W.  has  kept  a  hired  man    and   boy    through 

year,  and  (wo  men  in  haying  tiuie. 
The  farm  is  carried  on  with    very   little  ardent 
rit  of  any  kind.     None  but  tenijierate  men  are 
ployed  unless  occasionally  by  the   day. 
i'our   Committee   recommend   that   Premiums 
awarded  as  follows  : 

Abner    Wheeler,    Esq.    of  Framingham,    the 
ist  Premium  on   Farms,  §25,00 

Dea.  Thomas    Hubbard,  of  Concord,   the    2d 
'remium  of  §15,00 

Capt.    Francis   Richardson,     of  Billerica,     the 
id  Premium   of  $10,00 

JosiAH  Adams. 
For  Ihe  Commiilce. 
Tlie  Committee's  Report  on  Orchards,  is  neces- 
ly  deferred  till  next  week.] 


^o  Readers  and  Corresponded rs. — We  feel 
er  great  obligations  for  the  increasing  number 
respectability  of  our  correspondents,  whose 
tributions  are  so  essential  to  the  usefulness  and 
ularity  of  our  journal.  We  have  now  on  hand 
ly  communications  which  we  have  been  obliged 
efer  this  week.  Among  tliem  a  valuable  arti- 
on  Wheat,  and  on  the  importance  of  farmers' 
ig  fewer  acres  of  land  and  paying  more  atten. 
to  a  Rotation  of  Crops,  &c,  by  '  A  New  York 
mer  ' — and  one  on  the  Glanders  and  other  dis- 
3  in  Horses,  by  an  intelligent  gentlemen  in 
tsmouth,  N.  H.,  v.-ill  appear  in  our  next  paper, 
have  received  from  Theodore  Sedgewick, 
.  President  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  So- 
y,  a  copy  of  the  Address  delivered  by  him  at 
r  last  Cattle  Show,  with  which  we  hope  soon 
lake  our  readers  acquainted.  Mr  Adlum's 
.ys  on  Domestic  Wines,  v.ill  soon  appear. 
e  commend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our 
lers,  the  rich  contributions  of  Judge  Bt;EL,  and 
I.  Deareor.-*,  this  week  :  and  we  think  all  will 
come  the  return  of  '  The  Wanderer  '  to  our 
unns. 


Bertram  Botanic  Garden  andATarscrij,  Kingsessing, 
near  Philudelphia. 

This  old  and  celebrated  cstablislwnent  is  4  miles  from 
the  centre  square,  three  miles  from  Market-stieel  bridge, 
and  a  half  mile  below  Cray's  ferry,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Sohuyll<ill.  It  Is  ths;  olilest  botanical  gaulen  in  (he 
United  Slates,  having  been  begun  in  1720  liy  (he  elder 
John  Bartraiii,  who  was  the  .\merican  bo(anist  to  the 
king,  iinlil  the  Revolution,  and  it  has  since  been  cuUivat- 
ed  by  bis  children  and  grand  cbikhen. 

The  garden  originally  contained  about  eigh(  acres, 
chielly  plan(cd  with  native  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  and  became 
the  seminary  from  whence  American  vegetables  were 
disdibuted  to  Europe,  and  other  regions  of  (he  civilized 
world. 

The  present  proprietor  has  added  an  ex(ensive  collec- 
(ion  of  green  house  plants,  a  thriving  young  vineyard, 
and  several  acres  of  nursery,  well  stocked  with  a  general 
assortment  of  the  finest  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  &c,  which  are  sold  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  and  are  sent  lo  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

American  indigenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  or  their 
seeds,  suitable  for  sending  to  Europe,  are  supplied  in  as- 
sortments from  $5  to  f.500,  or  more. 

Orders  for  trees,  plants,  or  seeds,  from  this  garden,  left 
with  Messrs  G.  Thorburn  &  Son,  seedsmen,  New  York  ; 
George  M.  Coates,  No.  49  Market-street,  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.  Russell,  No.  52  North  Market-street,  Boston;  or 
addressed,  per  mail,  (post  paid)  to  the  proprietor,  at  the 
garden,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  the  articles 
will  be  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  bear  the  transportation 
in  safety. 

Stransers  are  invited  (o  view  the  gardens  at  any  time, 
(Sundays  excepted)  where  any  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully imparted. 

Printed  catalogues  of  the  collection  delivered  gratis. 

Dec.  24.         2t  ROBERT  CARR,  Proprietor. 
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PRICES   OF  COUJ^n'RY  PRODUCE. 


bushel 
barrel 


pound 


JYotice. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society  of  Middlesex  Hushandmcn 
and  Mamifactiirers,  will  hold  their  Annual  Meeting  at 
Shepherd's  Coffee  House,  in  this  town,  on  Wednesday 
the  29th  inst.  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  All  persons  having 
claims  for  premiums,  on  agricultural  experiments,  will 
present  the  same  at  this  meeting,  accompanied  with  the 
requisite  vouchers.  JOHN  STACY,  Secretary. 

Concoid,  Dec.  11,  1830. 


AI'PLES.new, 

ASHES,  pol.lirst  son, 

i'earl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEE,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
liUTTEIl,  insiiecled,  No.  1 .  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FL.\XSEED, 
FLOUK,  l{alliiiiore,Howard-slreet,  - 

(ieiiesee, 

Alexandria, 

Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Ndrlhern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Gals, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort, new, 
HOI'S,  Islqualiiv, 
EIMK, 

PLA ISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 

Cnrffo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northemj 

Lucerne, 

RedClover.  (norlliern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  (UN  blood,  washed,   - 

Merino,  full  blood,  unwashed, 

Merino,  mixed  wiih  .Saxony, 

Merino,  three  fourths  washed. 

Merino,  half  blood, 

Merino,  quarter, 

Native,  washed, 

Pulled,  La.nb's,  firs,  sort. 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  soi 


PROVISION    MARKET. 


ROK       TO 

1  38  1  60 
116  00  118  00 
127  60  132  00 
1  C6 


cwt. 
cwt. 

cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


fVanted, 
Volumes  2,  3,  and  6,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  to 
complete  a  set,  for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid  at 
the  Farmer  office,  Boston.  Dec.   24. 


Farmers  and  Mechanics 
In  the  country,  who  are  in  want  of  good  boys  from  the 
city  of  various  ages,  as  apprentices,  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  a  register  is  kept  at  the  New  England'Seed 
Store,  No  52  North  Market  Street,  of  the  names,  ajes 
and  residences  of  such  boys,  of  good  character,  (generally 
oiphans  or  of  poor  parents)  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Rot.  Dr  Tuckerman,  general  Minister  to  the  poor  in 
this  city.  Any  information  will  be  given  gratis  at  the 
Seed  Store  with  regard  to  (be  boys,  or  letters  can  be  ad- 
dressed (post  paid)  to  Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  Boston. 

3t.  Nov.  26. 


Camellias,  Jasmines,  Sfc. 
FOR  SALE,  at  a  Nursery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a 
good  collection  of  Camellias,  also  Broad,  Small  and  Long 
leaf  Jasmines,  Heaths,  &c.  all  lar^eptants,  and  at  mod- 
erate prices — orders  left  with  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed 
Store,  will  be  promptly  attended  lo.        4t        Dec.  10. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
furnished,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  .52  North  Market  Street, 
Boston,  wi(h  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
$50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
mostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terras  as 
they  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
neatly  done  up  in  small  packaje^,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
short  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
management — warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 

A  fine  .Maltese  Jack, 
Recently  impor(ed  from  Malta — he  is  a  young,  vigorous 
fine  animal.     Price  500  dollars — can  be  seen  by  applyin' 
(0  Mr  Russell  a(  (he  Farmer  office. 


8  50 

7  25 

6  25 

11 


5  70 
7  60 

6  50 
15 


1  50 
5  75 
5  87 
5  37 
5  25 
65 


bushel, 

1  75! 

"    , 

fi2l 

pound. 

33| 

10 

62 

35 

65 

56 

50 

40 

3G 

62 

42 

48 

1  12 
5  .'iO 
5  62 
5  25 
S  12 

63 

60  62 

70'  76 

62 1  69 

36  {  38 

60  70 

10  00  H  00 

14  00  15  00 

2  70,  75 
2  75'  3  00 

16  00'  n  00 

13  00  14  00 

12  M  13  SO 
2  00 

75 
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CORRECTEJ)    KVKBV 

(Cie.-KofFa: 
BEEF,  bei(  pieces, 
PORK,  (resh.  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  lub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  relail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  taccording  10  quality] 


EEK    RV    MR     HiYWARD, 

uil-hail  Market.) 
pound 


dozen 
bushel 


barrel 


20 
1  00 


9 
15 

20 
14 

70 

70 

30 

2  CO 


Brightom   Market — Monday,  Dec.  20. 

[tlnporled  fur  the  Chronicle  anil  PaUiot.] 

Atmarkat,  this  day,  1031  Cattle,  4218  Sheep,  and  703 
Swine. 

Prices. — .\  small  depreciation  from  last  week  in  good 
Cattle. 

Beef  Cattle— From  $3,25  to  4,50— we  noticed  a  few 
taken  at  4,75,  and  a  yoke  or  two  at  $5. 

Jiarrellin^  Cattle— Mess,  $3,50;  No.'l,,$3. 

Sheep. — Quality  better  than  usual,  and  better  pricea 
were  obtained.  We  noticed  sales  as  follows,  ,f  1,33,  1,53, 
1,84,  2,  and  2,50 ;  ten  cosset  wethers  were  taken  at  $4,5(> 
each. 

Swine. — No  sales  of  lots  noticed — considerable  doing  at 
retail— price  5c.  for  sows,  and  6c.  for  barrows. 


Prices  in  New  York,  Ilecembor  18. 

FLOUR 

New  York  Superfine,  Bbl. 

.5        »   5  12 

Western, 

5  12  a  5   44 

Philadelphia, 

5  25  a 

Baltimore,  City, 

5        a  5  12 

Do.  Howard  street, 

5  37  a  5  44 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  Northern,  bush. 

1  05  a  1  07 

Western, 

1  08  a  1   10 

Virginia, 

1  02  a  1  05 

Rye,  Northern, 

70  a      73 

Oats,  Northern, 

36  a      37 

Corn,  Southern, 

52  a       54 

Do.  Yellow,  Northern, 

63  a 

Barley,  new. 

78  a 

WOOL. 

Common  fleece,  washed  lb. 

35  a       40 

Merino     do.       do. 

40  a      60 

Spinning,  pulled 

a 

Lambs       do.     1st  quality 

48  a      52 

Do.                     2d    do. 

35  a      40 
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MISCELLANY, 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

The  following  facts  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and 
they  show  to  farmers  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
the  Tariff  on  some  articles  of  prime  consumption 
and  necessity. 

Flannels  have  been  reduced  in  prico  from  23 
cents  to  17  cents  per  yard. 

Cotton  Manufactures  have  fallen_^/^  ])er  cent. 
A  man  can  buy  a  sliirt  for  half  what  it  used  to 
cost. 

Chemical  Preparations  have  fallen  fpy  per 
cent. 

Window  Glass  in  1S16  worth  $15  for  100 
square  feet,  now  sells  for  $7.50.  As  many  tum- 
blers can  be  bought  now  for  50  cents,  as  used  to 
cost  us  $1. 

Lead  and  all  its  manufactures  are  reduced  in 
cost. 

The  duty  on  pig  lead  is  3  cents  per  lb.  and  its 
price  is  3  cents  per  lb. 

G(rn  Powder  has  fallen  from  45  cts.  to  22,  and 
even  10  or  12  cts.  per  lb. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  50  els.  in  1823,  now  30 
cts.  per  gallon. 

Cyphering  Slates  are  33J  per  cent  cheaper  in 
conscr»'jence  of  a  duty  of  33^-  per  cent. 

Castor  Oil  in  1824  was  $3  per  gallon  :  in  con- 
sequence of  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  it  fell  to  $1,- 
50  per  gallon.  An  important  item  this  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  '  marriage  antl  giving  in 
marriage'  people. 

Before  we  made  Fire  Brick,  we  paid  England 
§70  per  1000.  Now  they  are  made  as  good  by 
ourselves  for  $30  per  1000,  in  consequence  of  a 
protedmg  tariff. 

This  list  might  be  extended  to  fifty  other  arti- 
cle.s. 

Notwithstanding  the  Tariff,  the  Tonnage /orei^^n 
and  coasting,  of  the  United  States,  has  been  stead- 
ily ajul  rapidly  increasing  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  revenue  from  Imposts  has  steadily  increas- 
ed too — not  so  much  from  the  increase  of  duties 
— as  from  the  obvious  reasons;  that  the  more  we 
have  to  sell,  the  more  we  can  bnij. 


THE    MAGIC  ONION, 

Sometimes  called  the  Canada,  sometunrs  the  tree, 
or  top  onion.  This  is  a  singular  plant,  and  de- 
serves cultivation,  not  only  f  )r  its  domestic  use, 
but  as  a  curiosity.  All  other,  plants  raised  in  the 
garden  are  oviparous,  or  in  other  words,  re-pro- 
duce their  species  from  seeds  or  eggs;  but  this 
alone  is  viviparous,  and  brings  forth  its  yoimg 
alive  ;  in  clusters  of  four  cr  five,  around  the  parent 
stalk.  These  continue  to  enlarge,  until  their 
weight  brings  thern  to  the  earth,  where,  if  not 
prevented,  they  take  root,  and  the  maternal  stalk 
now  becomes  useless,  dries  off,  and  the  next  sea- 
son, these  in  their  turn  become  parents,  and  rejiro- 
duce  a  numerous  progeny. 

This  species  of  onion  is  raised  with  less  art  than 
the  other.  If  you  would  have  them  in  perfection, 
make  your  ground  ready  as  for  the  other  kiml  ; 
tliun  stretch  a  line  ten  inches  froin  the  alley,  and 
with  a  small  hoe  make  a  furrow  two  inches  deep  ; 
in  the  bottom  of  this  place  the  top  bull)s,  or  infimt 
onions,  five  or  si.\  inches  apart,  with  their  points 
or  heads  uppermost :  then  fill  up  the  drill  with 
li;jlu  earth,  which  should  be  pressed  down  with 
,tke  hand  or  broad  hoe.  This  done,  remove  the 
J.ine  back  a  foot,  and  in  tbp  same    manner,   plant 


as  many  as  you  please.  In  setting  out  these  bulbs, 
you  should  not  place  the  large  and  small  ones 
promiscuously  together,  but  separate  the  large 
from  the  small,  and  plant  them  in  different  rows  ; 
for  the  largest  will  generally  become  breeders  this 
season,  while  the  small  ones  will  enlarge,  and  swell 
into  beautiful  onions,  fit  for  any  use  in  the  kitchen. 
The  magic  onions  intended  for  seed,  or  breed- 
ers, should  be  two  years  old,  and  the  largest  and 
the  best  of  their  kind.  They  must  on  no  account 
stand  near  the  other  species  of  seed  onions,  or 
they  will  degenerate,  and  a  mongrel  race  ensue. 


Preserving  the  Wood  of  IVheel-work,  &,■€,  from  de- 
cay— A  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  in  a  Memoir,  read  to 
that  Academy,  states  that  wood,  for  the  use  of 
building  may  be  rendered  incombustible  by  letting 
it  remain  some  time  in  water  in  which  alum, 
copperas,  or  any  other  salt  has  been  dissolved 
which  contains  no  inflammable  matter.  He  like- 
wise states  as  his  opinion  that  wood,  rubbed  over 
with  very  warm  alum  or  copperas  water  will,  by 
this  process,  be  secured  from  decay,  dry  rot,  or 
injury  from  moisture,  moss,  mushrooms,  &c.  Also 
that  boiling  for  some  hours  the  spokes  of  wheels 
in  vitriol  water,  will  secure  them  from  rotting  in 
the  places  where  they  enter  the  stocks  or  hubs. 
After  they  have  been  thus  boiled  they  are  to  be 
dried  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  then  may  be 
painted  any  color. 


Itching  Feet. — Among  the  minor  evils  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject  there  are  few  more 
tormenting  than  that  of  violent  itching  of  the  feet, 
during  severe  frosty  weather,  caused  by  incipient 
chilblains.  The  followiug  specific  is  so  simple 
and  cheap,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  ignorant  of 
it ;  it  is  merely  one  i)art  of  muriatic  acid  mingled 
with  seven  parts  of  water,  with  which  the  feet 
must  be  well  rubbed  for  a  night  or  two,  before 
going  to  bed,  and  perfect  reliefwill  be  experienced. 
The  application  must  of  course  be  made  before 
the  skin  breaks,  and  it  will  be  found  not  only  to 
allay  the  itching,  but  prevent  the  farther  progress 
of  the  chilblains.  The  feet  may  be  a  little  tender 
for  a  short  time,  but  this  slight  inconvenience  will 
soon  disappear. 


Mix  Olive  Oil  with  a  good  quantity  of  water  ; 
agitate  and  whip  it  uj)  well:  suffer  it  to  subside, 
then  skim  off  the  oil  and  bottle  it.  Themucilage 
which  disposes  the  oil  to  rancidity  is  detained  in 
the  water,  and  the  oil  when  deprived  of  it  will  be 
better,  more  fluid,  and  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
years.  I  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  for 
table  purposes,  and  Clock  and  Watch-makers  would 
doubtless  find  it  useful  in  their  business.  Castor 
Oil,  which  is  usually  obtained  by  expression,  I 
should  suppose  would  be  preserved  from  rancidity 
iftreated  in  the  same  way;  and  if  no  consequence 
to  the  doctors  I  assure  them  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  to  patients. — American  Farmer. 


A  village  pastor  was  examining  his  parishioners 
in  their  catechism.  The  first  question  in  the 
Heidelburg  catechism  is  this  ; — '  What  is  the  only 
consolation  in  life  or  death .''  A  young  girl  to 
whom  the  ])astor  put  the  question,  laughed,  and 
would  not  answer.  The  priest  insisted.  '  Well 
then,'  said  she,  at  length  'if  I  must  tell  you,  it  is 
the  young  shoemaker  who  lives  in  the  Rue 
Aqueax.' 


For  Sale, 

Tiie  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  1* 
fourteen  years  by  the  .subscriber,  containing  abeat  2*! 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  h 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fresh  creek,  on  whic 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  and  grindir 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brie 
House,  of4G  feet  by  38,  with  a  wing  of  20  by  16,  all  we 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feet  by  14,  co) 
necting  the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  oi 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving 
done  for  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  fe 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  empio' 
ed  as  a  stable,  the  other  for  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yal 
well  walled  in;  the  other  is  a  Store  Bam  of  4.'3  feet  squari 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pi; 
gery  of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  18  feet  square  ui 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  mvike  soap,  brew,  and  cook  f< 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  wall 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  oi 
of  17  on  the  East, one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (print 
pally  orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acn 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acri 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  'iniprovhig  for  the  la 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hui 
dredtons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  oi 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affor, 
a  good  mai'ket.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundrei 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  a: 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Mum,  Peach  and  Quini 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Maj 
A.'VDREw  Pierce,    of  Dover,   Mr  Samuel.  Lord, 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 


ail 


Bolivar  Calves,  Saxony  Bucks,  and  Bremen  Gees- 
For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves, sired  by  the  celebrated  importi 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  whh 
stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  l,da 
Grey  Brown,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  da 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  si 
Cuelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4, 
Beauty,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Catvi 
are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks,  2  Yearlings,  and2Laml 

3  pairs  of  Bremen  Geese.     Inquire  of  Benjamin    Shur 

leir,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

July  9. 


Culture  of  Silk. 

For  sale   at  the   Seed  Store   connected  with  the  Ne' 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street — 

Essays  on  American  Silk,   and  the  best  means  of  ren  ,[ 
dering  it  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth  ;  wii 
Directions  to  Farmers  for  raising  Silk  Worms — By  Job,    • 
D'Homergue,  Silk   Manufacturer,  and  Peter  S.  Du  Pow  'I 
ceau  — Price  62^  cents. 

Also,  Directions  for  the  Rearing   of  Silk  Worms,   ai>Aj|, 
the  Culture  of  the  While  Mulberry  Tree.     Published  hi 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  associated  for  the   Promotia   " 
of  those  objects,    (,m  excellent,  plain,  practical  work.} 
Price  2o  cents. 


Silk  Cocoons  luanted.  , 

Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  Englaru 
Seed  Store,  No.52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20  It 
of  prime  Silk  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon. 

*  3t.  Nov.  26., 


Publislied  every  Friday,  nt  go  per  aiimmi,  payable  at 

and  of  the  year-but  those  who  piiy  withiir  sixty  days  froml 

time  ol'eubscribirrg,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  cei 

(nr  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymi 

being  made  in  advance. 

Printed    for   J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by   wh( 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can   be  e.xecuted  to  meet  I 
wishes  of  customers.     Orders  for  printing  received  by  J. 8 
Russell,    at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  Ni 
Market  Street. 

aoents. 
New  York — G.Thorburn  &•  Sons,  67  Liberty-street 
Philadelphia — 1).  &  C   Landketh.85  Chostnul-slreel 
Baltimore — G.  B.  Smith,  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
A'lhuni — Hon.  Jesse  Buel. 
F/iishins.  N.  Y.  Wm.  Prince  &  SoNs,Prop.Lia.  Bol.Garitaa 
Harlfurd—Goonwis  &  Sons. 
Newburyporl,  Ebenezer  Stedjian,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  3.  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 
Jlvstista,  Me.  Wm.  Mann. 

Halifax.^.  S,— P.  J.  HoLLANK,  Eaq.  Recorder  Offic 
Montreal,  L.  C. — A.  Bowmaic,  Boek«U«r. 
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FOR   THE   KEW   ENGLAND    FARMER. 

GL.\NDERS  IN  HORSES,  &c. 
Mr  Fesse.\de.n — I  observe  in  your  Inst  num- 
er,  an  iminiry  concerning   the  disease    in  liorses, 

»  ivhicli  is  callcil   the   '  glanders.'     I   slioidd  like  to 

;  nake  a  few  remarks  upon  tliis  dreadful  but  very 
ibscure  disease. 
The  glanders    is    not  so  common  a  disease   in 

■n  hose  parts  of  New  England,  in  which  I  have 
esided,  as  in  Europe  :  neither  is  its  near  relation, 
he  Farcy.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  though  I 
ave  seen   the    ftrcy    here,  I  have   had    no    case 

ajome  under  my  regular  inspection.  I  have  known, 
owever,  great  ravages  committed  by  the  glanders, 
ad  have  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  glander- 
1  horses  daily.  It  is  well  established  at  the 
resent  day,  that  no  cure  is  known    for   glanders  ; 

^Jt  it  is  said,  that  of  the  thousands  of  them  which 
ive  been  made  the  subjects  of  experiment-in  the 
ist  military  and  other  studs  of  England,  France. 
id  Germany,  one  horse  was  fltirly  cured  by  art! 
is  also  well  established,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
use  the  expression  as  I  wish  to  hold  no  contro- 
rsy  upon  the  subject,)  it  is  .ilmost  well  establish- 
,  that,  when  the  horses  have  been  turned  out 
d  left  to  nature  for  successive  seasons,  this  dis- 
3e  has  occasionally  run  itself  out.  I  wns 
luested  to  examine  a  horse,  suspected  to  be  glar- 

3l  red,  from  a  large  stable,   within    the  last    yea.-J 
i  left  nostril,  as  is  generally  the  case,  was  alone 
icted  :  and  I  advised  the  animal  to  be  destroyed, 
ich  was  not  done. 
The  much   important  and  encouraging    change 

S|t  has  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
)rmcd  persons  on  this  subject,  is  as  to  the  dis- 
e  being  often  i)ropagated  by  contagion.  It  is 
■V  generally  thought,  that  except  the  poison 
et  the  system  through  some  sore  or  wound,  a 
may  even  eat  the  same  mash  which  agland- 
I  horse    has    left,    without   danger.     It 


horses  or  colts,  is  the  Eui 


■optan    stmngks  :  which  ,      A  new  era  is  approaching  and  better  systems  of 


cannot  be  well  mistaken,  and  generally  leaves  cultivation  will  be  forced  upon  the  farmer  of  the 
them  better  than  it  found  them.  I  had,  however,  |  old  states :-««  cannot  Jhc  to  the  west,  and  there 
once  seven  or  eight   affected    with  a  swelling   of  h-epeat  the  exhausting  practices  which  have  run  down. 


the  glands  with  an  excessive    and    enormous   'y<s-\thesoUofcountnesonc%,provcMallyproducti7e;Zor'e 

charge  both  from  them,  rnd    from    their   nostrils,    '  '  

and  lastinjr    but  a  very    few    days.     One    of    the 


colts  has  since  had  the  common  strangles  ;  and  a 
mare  had  had  them  before.  I  consequently  con- 
sidered it  allied  to  the  distemper. 

I  observe  an  account  of  a  peculiar  affection 
attacking  the  cattle  of  a  gentleman  in  Maine. 
For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  so  important  a  thing 
in  agricultural  writings,  ami  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  so  amply,  of  late  descanted  on  in 
your  useful  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  this  gen- 
tleman that  we  do  not  admit  of  the  term  '  blooded,' 
or  more  properly  '  blood,'  stock  being  applied  to 
any  particular  breed  of  horned  cattle.  He  alludes, 
I  presume,  to  Short  Horns.     I  am  myself  an  ad 


labor  must  be  hestomd  on  a  smaller  surface  than  is 
now  practised. — The  poverty  caused  by  naked 
fallows,  must  be  repaired  by  rotation  of  crops,  finer 

tilth,  and  judicious    applications    of  manures. By 

these  means,  it  may  be  reasonably  anticipated 
that  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  it  will  be 
no  novelty  to  produce  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  where  now  it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of 
temerity  to  attempt  its  growth. 

The  necessity  for  the  aids  of  agricultural  science 
will  be  first  experienced  in  the  oldest  of  our  settle- 
ments.— This  necessity  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to 
improvements  and  exertions,  that  nuist  place  the 
agriculture  of  the  Atlantic  States  on  a  higher  scale 
than  in  regions  where  nature  has  been  more  bounti- 


mirer  of  those  cattle  :  but  it  is  worth  remark,  that    ''"'>  but  where  those  bounties  have  been  taxed  un- 
in   their  own  country  a  distinct  breed   still  holds   ''"'y.     Let  not  the  New    England    man  despond, 


way  with  them,  and  is  often  preferred  :  viz.  the 
Herefordshire.  The  characterstics  of  the  im- 
proved Durham  Short  Horns,  being  the  precise 
opposite  of  those  of  broad-horns,  it  seems  a  pecu- 
liarly ineligible  term. 

It  may  not  be  a  new  occurrence  to  some  others 
but  it  is  so  to  me,  that  there  is  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful and  thriving  wild  pear  tree,  bearing  excellent 
'  uit,  within  a  short  distance  of  my  farm,  grow- 
ing: on  one  of  the  beaches  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
frequently  covered  by  the  tide. 

J.  L.  ELWYN. 

Portsmouth,  JV.  H.  Dec.  22,  1830. 


therefore,  nor  too  lightly  estimate  the  soil  on 
which  he  has  beenboi'n  and  nurtured. — He  maybe 
assured,  that,  if  there  be  a  state  of  independence 
allowed  to  mortals,  his  chance  of  enjoying  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  liis  species. 

A  New  York  Farmer. 
Saratoga  County,  Dec.  14,  1830. 


FOR   THE   NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 


FOB    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


ON  WHEAT. 
Mr  Fessende.n' — I  entirely  concur,  with  your 
correspondent  S.  L.  in  the  New  England  Farmer 
of  the  10th,  as  respects  the  practicability  of  raisino- 
^ever,  be  always  given  by  inoculation  to  other  h'"!'''' '''""P^  of  u-Aenf  from  the  old  lands  of  New 
■5es,  and  to  jackasses,  and,  I  suppose,  nudes.  P'"S'a"''i  ^'though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it 
/ill  also  produce,  it  is  said,  distressing  effects  I  '^^o"'''  lie  iirofitable  at  this  time  to  make  this  crop 
n  the  human  .system.  The  matter  of  gland-  p '^^'^'"a  ol^j^'ct  of  the  cultivator's  attention.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  most  inveterate  and  malignant  ^PPears  to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  old  lands 
on.  Still,  it  is  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  "'"  S''°^v  wheat,  by  the  fact,  that  fields  now 
justice,  that  the  disease  generally  arises  |  J"'®''' ''''^  o''a''i  which  must  have  done  so  in  the 
1  other  causes  than  contagion.  The  horse  I  ;  ^'^y^  of  Julius  C'ssar,  nor  is  the  wheat  culture 
•ioned  had  always  stood  in  a  large  coach- ! ''"^''^'' to  particular  latitudes — it  is  the  grain  of 
ie,  but  no  other  case    has  yet    ap))eared   in  it.  I ''le  world. 

pro[)er  however,  to  seclude  a  horse  suspected  The  fii'st  essays  in  cultivation,  like  the  infant 
■  glandered,  and  to  direct  those  attending  him  i^tages  of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  are 
welling  the  diseased  nostril,  to  wash  their  hands  I  "^"^essarily  rude  ;— the  felling  of  trees  and  scratch- 
oap  and  water,  l)efore  going  near  other  horses.  '"S  'he  rooty  surface  with  the  harrow  constitute 
he  glanders  and  the  distemper,  though  con-''''e  whole  'art  and  mystery '  of  wheat  culture 
id  to  proceed  from  somewhat  similar  causes,  I  *^''''  'he  hardy  frontier  settler — nature  does  the 
avholly  different  diseases.  In  the  last  the  dis- Ueroa'uder,  and  she  seldom  disappoints  him. 
ge  IS  always  from  both  nostrils  :  and  generally  |  Indian  corn  is  sometimes  planted  with  an  axe 
ks  young  horses,  particularly  when  first  put  land  is  suffered  to  mature,  without  the  plough  or 
hot  or  town  stables.  This  is  fully  as  comirfon  hoe  on  the  new  cleared  lands.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ease  here  as  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  nearly  |  ceeding,  however,  if  continued  on  the  same  lands 
tal.     No  horse  should  ever  be  fed  or  worked  after  the  strong  vegetable    properties   of    the   soil 


SALT  USEFUL  ?OR  MILCH  COW^S. 
Collyns,  in  his  '  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  on  the  use 
and  Abuse  of  Salt,  as  a  Manure,'  says  that  a  lump 
of  salt,  hung  up  for  milch  cows  to    lick    occasion- 
ally,   entirely    removes    the    peculiar  turnip  taste 
from  milk  and  butter.     My  cows  have  eaten   tur- 
nips, spring  and  fall,  for  ten  years  ;  yet    in  two  or 
three  instances  only  do  I  remember  that  this    food 
imparted  any  bad  flavor  to    the    milk   and    butter. 
I  never  conjectured  the  reason,    until    the   remark 
of  Collyns  met  my  view.     My  practice    for   years 
has  been,  to    have   salt   troughs  under   my  cattle 
sheds,  daily  accessible  to  my  cows  ;  and  probably 
in   the  instances   noticed,    the   salt   trou"hs  were 
from  negligence  empty.     Salt  is  beneficial  to   cat- 
tle, as  a  condiment,  as  well  as  to  men.     Why  then 
is  it  not  as  important  that  the  former  should  have 
it  with  their  daily  food  as  well  as  the  latter  .'    J  have 
never  known  animals    do    themselves    injury    bv 
using  it  to  excess.     The    consumption    of  salt   is 
but  very  little  increased  by   the    i)ractice    I  adopt 
while  the  waste  is  diminished.      The  books  tell  us 
that  the  free  use    of  salt  among   cattle,  is  a    great 
preventive   of  disease,  and   powerful    promoter  of 
thrift.     Reason  and   experience   seem    to  justify 
the  remark. 

Albany,  Dec.  23.  J.  BUEL. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

LATE  FROSTS. 

To  prevent  the  effect    of  late   frosts   upon  the 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  William  Stowe  recommends, 


1  suffenng  from  It :  and  numbers  of  our  best  have  become   exhausted,   would  be   productive  of  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  the  trunks  and  par. 

,g  florses  are  greatly  injured  by  Its  being  done,  results  that  might  make  some  believe, /nrfion  corn   ticularly  the  collar,   being   that   paM  which  ioins 

third    disease,    generally   affecting  youT)e\could  not  succeed  on  old  lands.  ,  the  trunk  to  the  root,  be  covered   with  a  hay   or 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Dec.  31,  ISaO. 


straw  band,  before  the  blossoms  open.  An  apple 
tree  thus  protected,  resisted,  in  bloom,  a  frost  of 
15  degrees,  or  a  temperature  of  17°  Fabren. 
■while  the  blossoms  on  surrounding  trees,  not  pro-  | 
tected  were  destroyed.  The  protected  trees  bore  j 
an  uncommon  burthen  of  fruit.  Me,n.  Remember  ] 
to  make  the  experiment  next  spring,  on  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees. 

I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  it  is   not  so  much 
the  intensity   of  cold,  as    the    sudden  change  of 
temperature,  that  proves  destructive  to  the  blossom, 
or  rather  the   germen.     The  two  last  seasons,  the 
blossoms  of  my  apricots,  and   in   some    instances 
of  the  peaches,  appeared  only  in  the  higher  branch- 
es and  tops — not    because,  as  I    conceive,   it  was 
less  cold  there    than   below,    but   because  it    was 
not  so  warm,  when  the  sun  shone.     At  the  north, 
the  peach  produces  best  in  the  most  exposed  posi- 
tions and  coldest  aspects,  where  the  greatest  equi- 
librium of  temperature  prevails.     Rhododendrons, 
and  other    tender    evergreens,   about    Paris,  died 
last  winter,  where  planted  in  a  southern  exposure, 
while   those  exposed    to  the   north   were    unhurt. 
The  Verbenum,  Madeira  nut  and  Altheas  have  been 
killed  down,  in    protected   situations,   exposed  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  while  they  have 
stood  well    in    exposed    situations.     It  is   evident 
that  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  arc  ex- 
tremly  prejudicial  to  the  vital  organs  of  vegetables 
as  well   as   of  animals.     The   collar,   Mr  Knight 
considers  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  plant ;  and 
Mr  Stowe's  experiment  seems   to    show,   that    the 
hay  band  tends  to  preserve   an   equilibrium,  by  de- 
fending this  sensitive  part  against  the  two  extremes, 
or  rendering   the   transition  more    gradual.     The 
apple,  potato  and  other  vegetables  may  be    frozen 
and  thawed  without  destroying   the  vitality,  if  the 
thawir.g  process  is  carried   on    gradually,  and   be- 
yond the  reach    of  atmospheric  air.     Our    potato 
fields  afford  ample  demonstration  of  this. 

The  hay  band  serves  another  important  purpose, 
when  placed  around  the  peach.  If  closely  wound 
round  the  trunk  and  the  earth  a  little  raised  at  the 
surface,  it  protects  the  tree  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  peach  borer  or  worm;  as  the  fly 
must  deposit  its  eggs  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  ground,  for  the  larva;  to  reach  its  winter 
quarters,  under  ground,  before  the  frosts  destroy  it. 
On  looking  forther  into  my  text  book,  I  find 
that  Loudon  confirms  the  utility  of  the  practice  of 
Mr  Stowe;  he  says  that  Magnolias,  delicate  stand- 
ard Roses,  and  other  half  hardy  shrubs,  are  thus 
protected  about  Paris  and  London,  merely  takin" 
care  to  cover  well  the  collar. 

Albany  Mirsery,  Dec.  14,  1830.       J.  BUEL. 


OPERATIONS  OF  STEAM. 

'  A  steam  fire  extinguishing  engine  has  recently 
been  invented  in  England,  which  will  deliver  from  J 
40  to  50  tons  of  water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of 
from  60  to  90  feet,  according  to  the  adjutage  of 
the  wind.  On  a  calm  day  the  distance  of  140  feet 
has  been  acomplished.  This  is  the  machine  (says 
Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  for  Oct.)  that  prop- 
erly applied,  will  at  some  future  time,  plough  and 
sow  1000  acres  in  a  week,  and  reap  the  crop  in  a 
day.  J-  S- 


FOR  THH  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


ASPARAGUS. 
I  think  an  error  prevails  in  the  method  or- 
dinarily adopted  in  cultivating  this  delicious  vege- 
table. The  object  seems  to  be  to  grow  a  long 
blanched  slock  ;  which  to  be  sure  is  inviting  to  the 
superficial  buyers, — but  at  the  table  is  found 
stringy,  tough  and  bitter.  The  roots  must  lie  deep 
and  the  growth  be  comparatively  slow  ;  my  roots 
have  but  a  superficial  covering  of  earth.  Their 
growth  is  early  and  rapid  ;  and  as  I  cut  at  the 
surface,  the  grass  is  tender,  succulent,  well  flavored, 
and  the  whole  of  it  eatable.  I  cover  my  beds  in 
winter  with  manure,  but  rake  it  off  and  fork  the 
ground  in  the  spring. 

Albany  JVursery,  Dec.  1830.  J.  BUEL. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF   FARMS. 

Mr  Ff.sse.nden— I  read  with  much  interest, 
in  your  last  number,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Farms,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  think 
the  practice  of  examining  farms,  and  tiie  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  they  are  cultivated,  with 
close  scrutiny,  by  judicious  committees,  will  have 
a  good  effect  on  husbandmen  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  task  of  such  Committees  is  sometimes 
difficult,  always  arduous,  and  oftentimes  exposes  ' 
them  to  the  charge  of  partiality  or  carelesness  in  i 
making  their  awards — each  ambitious  candidate 
for  a  premium  valuing  more  highly  his  own  im- 
provements than  those  of  his  neighbors. 

To  obviate  all  charges  of  partiality  or  sem- 
blance of  favoritism;  I  would  have  committees 
govern  themselves,  by  some  fixed  principle  by 
which  the  community  generally  might  see  at  once 
the  true  foundation  of  the  preference  given  in  the 
awards.  The  grand  object  should  be  to  show 
clearly  the  advantages  of  correct  and  economical 
cultivation  over  that  of  a  different  character. 
For  this  purpose,  committees  should  be  careful  <o 
compare  the  number  of  improved  acres  in  a  farm 
with  the  value  of  its  produce — taking  always 
into  view  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the 
condition  of  the  farm  before  the  improvements 
commenced  ;  then,  whether  the  farm  bo  large  or 
small,  if  the  productions  are  similar  in  kind  on 
each,  it  would  seem  more  easy  to  come  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  states  that  four 
farms  were  examined,  and  that  premiums  were 
recommended  for  three  of  them.  lam  but  par- 
tially acquainted  with  the  Conunittee,  but  pre- 
sume they  intended  to  make  a  candid  award,  not 
knowing  any  reason  why  they  should  not.  But 
taking  for  facts  the  statement  in  the  report,  I  can- 
not avoid  coming  to  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  committee. 

The  smallest  farm — Mr  Buckminster's — ap- 
pears, by  the  report,  to  maintain  more  stock — at 
less  expense — and  with  a  soil  jioorer,  three  years 
ago,  than  either  of  the  three  which  obtained 
premiums.  The  whole  produce,  indeed,  on  that 
seems  more  valuable  iu  proportion  to  its  acres, 
labor,  and  purchased  manure,  than  on  the  lar- 
ger farms.  That  too  on  land  which  three  years  ago 
produced  comparatively  nothing. 

To  compare  them  I  will  suppose  the  produce 
necessary  to  keep  one  horse  will  keep  2  cows  or 
oxen.  The  smallest  farm  then,  exclusive  of  '  a 
thrifty  nursery'  and  '  one  acre  of  locust  trees,' 
supports  8  cows.  That  is  20  acres  support  8 
cows. 

Capt.  Richardson's  40  acres  support  11  cows. 
They  ought  to  support  16. 

Deacon  Hubbard's  60  acres  support  equal  to 
12  cows.     This  should  support  24. 


Capt.  Wheeler's  63  acres  support  equal  to  17^ 
cows  through  the  year.  They  should  support  25 
It  is  true  Capt.  R.  sold  (this  year)  16  tons  o 
hay.  We  must  infer  that  this  had  been  accumula 
ting  for  years,  because  his  other  9  tons  would  no 
support  his  stock  of  11  cows.  And  he  is  th. 
only  one  who  has  sold  bay.  But  we  see  that  be 
sides  purchasing  500  bushels  of  ashes  yearly,  an. 
the  use  of  the  refuse  of  his  slaughter  house,  an. 
candle-factory,  he  purchases  quantities  of  feet  an. 
heads  of  animals  from  Lowell. 

Now  with  these  actual  expenses  and  the  her 
efit  of  a  '  slaughter  house,  which  alone  stipporl 
4  hogs,'  it  does  not  appear  that  his  annual  pr( 
duce  is,  in  proportion,  equal  to  Mr  B.'s 

Deacon  H.  buys  no  manure  and  sells  no  ha) 
He  keeps  12  cows  instead  of  24. 

Capt.  W.  has  purchased  for  9  years,  the  whol 
I  manure  of  the  largest  stable  in  the  county.  H 
i  sells  no  hay — he  keeps  17^  cows  instead  of  2 
Mr  B.'s  proportion.  As  Mr  B.  has  purchase 
only  40  loads  in  tliree  years,  and  200  bushels  < 
leached  ashes,  and  as  his  '  thrifty  nurser 
'  planted  on'  '  exhausted  ground,'  must  have  r 
quired  at  least  the  40  loads  in  three  years,  (whit 
nursery  is  not  counted  as  any  part  of  the  produi 
of  his  farm)  as  the  whole  of  his  pasture  ai 
mowing  grounds,  as  by  report,  were  3  years  bac 
'  much  reduced' — the  six  acres  of  peat  meado 
'  considered  of  little  value,'  it  strikes  me  ffort 
bly  that  the  smallest  farm,  which  obtained  ] 
premium,  must  have  been  managed  with  mo 
skill,  and  of  course  was  better  entitled  to  tl 
Society's  jiremium  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  truth  is,  small  farms  are   more   productiw  ^^ 
in  proportion  than  large  ones. 

They  are  managed   at  less    expense — less  la 
is  hired. 

They  lie  nearer  the  barn  and  the  house,  li 
the  produce  therefore  is  more  easily  stored — ti 
manure  more  easily  carted,and  the  cattle  rac 
readily  driven  to  pasture. 

I  hope,  sir,  our  Committees  will  not  desp- 
small  farms.  Yours, 

A  Small  Farmeb.. 


for    the     new    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  GRAFTING. 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq  — 

Dear  Sir — For  the  three  last  years  I  have  be 
in    the    habit    of  side-grafti 
into   the   roots  of  small   ap] 
;ind  pear  stocks.     I  dig   dc 
to    where     the    perpendicu 
root  or  bole  is  of  sufficient  sL 
an  inch  under  ground,  more 
less,   and   make  an  oblique  < 
into  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
degrees  with  the  stem,  and  I 
sert  my   scion.     The  first  t  j 
years  I  applied  some   clay  a|| 
manure  around  where  the  sci  i 
was  inserted,  but  tlie   last  spring,  I  only  replac|| 
the  earth,  and  closely  pressed  it  down.  | 

The  last  year  I  used  scions  of  one,  two,  a 
three  years' growth,  and  they  all  took,  and  ha 
grown  very  well.  I  send  you  samples  of  tin;  mo 
of  inserting  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

BENJAMIN  SHURTLEF?. 
1      Boston,  December  27,  1830. 
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j       MR    COOK'S    ADDRESS, 

5..  DELIVERKl)  BEfORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOR- 
il  TICILTIRAL  SOCIETY,  AT  THEIR  SECO.ND  AN- 
1         KIVERSARY,     SEPTEMBER     10,    31  D  CCC  XXX. 

«  31r  rresideiii,  and  Gentl>>m«ii  of  ihe 

I         Massachiiseits  ilonicuUuM!  Society— 

The  propitious  circumstances  under  wliicli  we 
.  have  assembled  to  celebrate  our  second  annual 
festival,  uuist  be  gratifying  to  all  who  cherish  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  institution,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  who  have  labored  to 
acquire  for  it  its  present  prosperous  and  elevated 
condition.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly  tested, 
Uld  thus  far  its  results  are  too  apparent  to  permit 
sven  the  most  sceptical  to  doubt  of  either  its  utility 
it  its  final  success.  Its  interests  are  too  closely 
identified  with  the  general  good,  as  well  as  with 
ndividuul  comfort  and  happiness  to  allow  us  to 
ivaver  in  our  hopes,  or  to  falter  in  our  exertions  to 
ffect  the  original  design  of  its  creation. 

We  have  not  come  up  hither  to  recount  the 
iXploits  ol  military  prowess,  or  to  mingle  in  the 
itrife,  or  participate  in  the  conquests  of  political 
ladiators.  We  come  not  to  swell  the  pneans  of 
he  conqueror  or  to  mourn  over  our  prostrate  liber- 
We  come  not  to  indulge  in  the  feelings 
vhich  are  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
objects,  for  we  war  not  with  the  sword,  nor  seek 
o  gather  laurels  in  the  field  of  hostile  or  fierce 
iontentions. 

But  we  have  come  together  at  the  ingathering 
if  the  harvest,  to.  exhibit  an  acceptable  offering 
fa  portion  of  its  bounties.  We  have  come  in  the 
lacific  and  general  spirit  of  the  pursuits  we  love, 
)  participate  in  the  enjoyments  the  occasion  im- 
arts,  and  we  have  come  to  reciprocate  the  con- 
ratulatious  of  the  season,  in  the  success  with 
rhich  our  labors  and  our  experiments  have  been 
■owned. 

The  primitive  employment  of  man  was  that  of  a 
Her  of  the  ground,  and  the  garden  of  Eden, 
(anted  and  ornamented  by  the  hand  of  its  Crea- 
•r,  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  our  great  pro- 
enitor,  '  to  dress  and  to  keep  it.'  From  the  ear- 
ESt  period  of  the  world  to  the  present  day,  the 
pltivation  of  the  ground  has  been  viewed  with 
cial  favor  by  all  civilized  nations.  Even 
eroes,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  have  sought 
rural  emjiloymcnts  a  temporary  relaxation  from 
e  cares  and  perplexities  incident  to  their  public 
bots.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explore  the  annals 
ancient  history  for  the  names  of  individuals  who 
ive  been  thus  distinguished.  The  records  of 
ir  own  times,  and  especially  of  our  own  country, 
id  our  own  personal  observations,  aflford  instan- 
is  of  illustrious  men  who  have  been  thus  preemi- 
snt,  and  there  are  those  now  living  among  us, 
o,  by  their  precept  and  example,  by  their 
aentific  and  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
votion  to  its  interests,  have  imparted  an  impulse 
the  pursuit,  that  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
tig  after  they  have  ceased  to  cheer  us  by  their 
esence,  or  to  influence  us  by  their  personal  illus- 
Itions. 

The  pursuits  of  horticulture  are  peaceful.  The 
hivation  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  an  unfailing 
urce  of  pleasant  and  instructive  occupation 
id  atni'sement.  Labor  is  lightened,  and  care  is 
compensed,  and  industry  is  cheered  in  the  con- 
nplation  of  the  expanding  beauties  of  spring,  in 
6  delightful  fragrance  and  glowing  and  grateful- 
ticipations  of  summer,  and  in  the  consumma- 
in  of  our  hopes  iu  autumn. 


The  pursuits  of  horticulture  are  salutary  to  the 
physical  and  moral  nature  of  man.  They  impart 
vigor  to  the  body,  and  expansion  and  elevation  to 
the  mind.  The  plants  that  are  everywhere  scat- 
tered in  his  pathway,  and  around,  above  and 
beneath  him,  delighting  the  senses  with  their  sweet- 
ness, their  simplicity,  their  grandeur,  and  perfect 
adaptation  to  his  joys  and  to  his  necessities,  are 
silent  but  impressive  emblems  of  the  benignity  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  admonishing  the  recipient  of 
his  indebtedness,  and  claiming  from  him  the 
return  of  a  sincere  and  lively  gratitude. 

Industry,  intelligence,  and  skill  are  indispensable 
agents  in  the  business  of  horticulture.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  eminent  scientific 
and  experimental  writers,  as  well  as  with  the  more 
legible  and  definite  compositions  of  nature,  are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  an  accomplished,  and 
distinguished  cultivator.  The  information  we  de- 
rive from  study,  as  from  the  practical  observations 
of  the  workings  of  inanimate  nature'  will  adminis- 
ter to  our  success,  and  prevent  in  a  measure  the 
recurrence  of  errors  which  flow  from  inattention, 
or  from  the  want  of  some  established  system  of 
operation.  A  judicious  selection  of  soil  and 
aspect  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  plant,  and 
will  repay  our  care  in  the  vigor  of  its  growth,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  fruit. 

The  opinions  of  foreign  writers,  however  applica- 
ble they  maybe  in  practice  tothe  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion pursued  in  those  regions  of  which  they  treat 
are  not  always  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
that  which  adopts  them.  That  which  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  practical  utility  in  one  country, 
under  one  climate,  may  be  unfavorable  to  the 
production  or  maturity  of  the  same  variety  of 
fruit  or  vegetables,  or  ornamental  trees  in  another. 
In  some  climates,  indigenous  and  exotic  plants  and 
fruit,  that  require  the  aid  of  artificial  culture  and 
great  care  in  their  preservation,  are  matured  in 
others  with  comparatively  little  labor.  Unassist- 
ed nature  performs  nearly  all  that  is  needful  in 
their  production,  relieving  man  from  the  toil  and 
anxiety  of  cultivation,  and  affording  him,  at  the 
appropriate  season,  a  portion  of  her  abundance. 
The  present  flourishing  condition  of  horticulture 
in  our  country  may,  1  think,  be  ascribed  to  the 
refined  taste  and  liberality  of  its  citizens,  and  in  a 
measure  to  the  improved  condition  of  those  whose 
ingenuity  and  industry  is  exerted  in  affording  the 
means  of  gratifying  that  taste,  and  exciting  that 
liberality.  A  laudable  spirit, of  competition  has 
been  awakened  among  the  practical  and  amateur 
cultivators  in  this  vicinity,  which  I  hope  will  be 
productive  of  great  and  useful  results  to  the 
community.  We  have  witnessed  with  no  ordinary 
gratification  the  increasing  variety  of  flowers,  the 
introduction  of  new  and  valuable  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  the  amelioration  of  those  which  have  been 
long  familiar  to  us.  And  among  those  fruits  which 
we  may,  without  the  imputation  of  a  violent  pre- 
sumption, consider  as  original  native  productions, 
the  Baldwin  Apple,  the  Seckle,  Gushing,  Wilkinson, 
Gore's  Ileathcote,  Lewis,  Andrews,  and  Dix  Pears, 
the  Lewis  or  Boston  Nectarine,  and  the  Downer 
Cherry,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  desirable 
of  their  kinds. 

It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  theso  sereral 
varieties  of  fruits  was  the  result  of  accident  ;  this 
consideration  does  not  diminish  their  value,  nor 
should  detract  from    the    merit  of   those    under 


whose  auspices  they  were  derived,  or  introduced  to 
public  notice. 

An  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  of 
our  most  experienced  cultivators  that  few  if  any  of 
the  choice  varieties  of  pears,  considered  by  others  as 
native  fruits,  are  indigenous  to  our  soil.  That  this 
opinion  is  not  well  founded,  I  think  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  production  of  some 
in  the  instances  to  which  1  have  before  referred. 
Those  fruits  were  discovered  in  isolated  situa- 
tions, in  pastures  or  in  the  woods,  or  generally 
remote  from  habitations,  and  where  no  traces  of 
'  mail's  device'  could  be  discernible  in  their  vicinity 
or  the  ameliorating  effects  upon  the  tree  itself,  by 
engrafting  or  inoculation.  In  some  cases  we  have 
positive  evidence,  derived  from  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  proprietor,  that  the  tree  originated  in 
the  place  it  now  occupies,  and  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  artificial  change.  The 
process  of  raising  ameliorated  fruits  of  this  de- 
scription is  very  slow,  if  we  wait  the  development 
of  the  product  in  the  maturity  of  the  original  tree. 
The  first  generation  of  fruit  may  afford  the  desir- 
ed degree  of  amelioration,  although  the  balance 
of  probabilities  may  be  against  the  fulfilment  of 
that  expectation.  A  more  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  result  is  to  transfer  a  shooter 
a  bud  from  a  young  plant  to  a*  thrifty  mature  tree, 
and  to  plant  the  seed  of  the  fruit  that  it  may  pro- 
dijce,  and  thus  proceed  in  the  multiplication  of 
chances  by  alternate  planting  and  engrafting  from 
the  fruit  and  plant  produced,  until  the  required 
quality  is  obtained.  This,  according  to  the  theory 
of  an  ingenious  modern  writer,  may  be  effected 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation.  The  experiment, 
though  it  may  require  much  time  and  labor,  and 
demand  no  inconsiderable  share  of  patience,  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  those,  whose  views  are  not 
confined  so  the  narrow  |)reci nets  of  a  selfish  tmd 
exclusive  policy,  but  are  disposed  to  imitate  their 
predecessors  in  the  liberal  provision  they  made  for 
their  successors.  But  I  make  not  this  appeal  to 
any  who  are  actuated  by  similar  feelings  to  those 
which  were  indulged  by  the  enlightened  legislator, 
who,  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  bearing  some 
analogy  to  this,  inquired,  what  lias  posterity  done 
for  us  I  that  we  should  be  required  to  do  this  for 
our  posterity ! 

The  reflection  that  we  may  not  realize  the 
advantages  of  those  experiments,  should  not  deter 
us  from  making  them.  We  should  be  influenced 
by  more  patriotic  and  liberal  sentiments.  Every 
generation  of  men  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  that 
has  been  forming  ft-om  the  creation  of  the  world, 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  and  is  to  be 
lengthened  oiittlirough  succeeding  ages.  Be  it  our 
province  then,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  preserve  the 
brightness  of  this  chain,  that  our  appropriate  divi- 
sion of  it  may  loose  nothing  upon  a  comparison 
with  all  its  parts,  but  that  the  period  of  which  it 
is  typical,  may  be  regarded  as  one  that  was  chaiv 
racterized  by  a  suitable  respect  for  ourselves,  and 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  coming  generation  to  evince 
a  like  regard  to  the  claims  of  those  who  are  ta 
follow. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  distinguished  Hor- 
ticulturist, that  this  experiment  would  probably  succeed 
better,  if  the  shoot  or  bud  were  placed  upon  an  old  tree, 
or  one  of  slow  growth,  as  it  would  thus  earlier  develope 
the  tVuit. 

The  first  tri-colored  flag  hoisted  during  the  3  glo- 
rious days  was  made  of  the  garments  of  a  dead  soldier 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGtAND  FARMER. 

Mr  Ff.ssenden — Although  commendable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  introduce  and  multiply  most  of  the  choice 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  our  cities  are  now  tolerably 
well  supplied,  from  the  gardens  and  orchards  in 
their  immediate  vicinities,  still  there  is  a  lament 
able  negligence,  of  this  important  culture,  through- 
out the  union.  Without  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  own  Commonwealth,  how  rare  is  it  to  find 
any  fruit,  other  tlian  the  most  indifferent  wilding 
apples,  save  in  a  few  gardens,  or  estates  in  some 
of  the  most  flourisliing  villages.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  peaches, 
pears,  and  grafted  apples  are  so  little  cultivated, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  iniiabitants  never  even 
taste  them,  during  the  successive  seasons  of  their 
maturity ;  and  every  owner  of  an  acre  of  land 
could  annually  enjoy  them  all,  with  but  trifling 
labor  and  expense.  A  few  rods  of  ground,  appro- 
priated to  a  nursery,  would  afford  stocks  for  all  the 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  which  flourish  in  tiiis  climate. 
Scions  or  buds,  of  the  best  varieties,  are  easily 
obtained,  and  in  a  few  years,  each  house,  however 
humble,  may  be  embowered  in  the  shade  of  many 
of  the  most  excellent  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  afford- 
ing not  only  an  abundant  sujjply  to  the  family 
during  summer  and  autumn,  but  during  winter, 
and  until  strawberries  and  cherries  announce  the 
commencement  of  a  new  pomonal  year. 

A  few  iiours,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  could 
be  devoted  to  a  fruit  garden,  which,  without  inter- 
fering with  tlie  otiier  duties  of  the  farmer,  or 
mechanic,  would  insure  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  its  products  to  the  whole    family. 

Tiiere  is  a  too  general  impression,  that  mucli 
skill  and  great  labor  are  indispensable,  to  manage 
fruit  trees  successfully  ;  but  the  same  intelligence 
and  attention,  whicli  insure  a  harvest  of  corn  and 
grain,  are  the  only  requisite.  Those  who  have 
made  tho  experiment  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  ;  and  there  are  but  few  farmers, 
who  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  their  neigh- 
bors are  more  able  than  themselves,  or  can  use 
the  implements  of  their  profession  with  better 
judgment,  adroitness,  and  success :  still  tliey  must 
perceive,  that  there  are  individuals,  in  their  vicinity, 
of  neither  greater  capacity  or  means,  who  exhibit 
vigorous  trees  and  beautiful  fruit.  Why,  then, 
with  equal  talent  and  resources,  are  not  such  mer- 
itorious experiments  imitated  ? 

There  is  one  objection,  which  is  very  generally 
urged  for  not  establishing  a  fruit  garden,— the 
depredations  wliich  are  committed  upon  tliem.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  them 
universal,  and  thus  leaving  none  to  intrude, — for 
11  being  either  in  possession  of  the  luxuries  which 
they  afford,  or  enabled  to  purchase  them  at  a 
moderate  price,  tiie  temptation  to  plunder  is  remov- 
ed. Who,  but  the  most  abandoned,  robs  a  corn 
or  potato  field  ?  Equally  secure  would  be  tlie  fruit 
trees,  if   they  were  rendered  as  conunon. 

But  as  to  this  too  common  vice,  are  we  not  all, 
in  some  degree,  accountable  for  its  existence  ?  Is 
It  treated  witli  sufficient  seriousness .'  Is  not  the 
pilfering  of  fruit  thouglit  much  too  liglitly  of  in 
the  community  :  and  are  not  children  induced  to 
view  it,  as  a  very  slight,  and  even  an  excusable 
offence, — something  to  be  lauglied  at,  rather  than 
to  be  denounced ;  and  all  this  from  tlie  indifference 
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with  which  parents  are  apt  to  regard  such  trans 
gressions.  In  point  of  criminality,  where  is  the 
difference,  between  stealing  fruit,  or  the  fence 
which  encloses  it, — an  apple  or  a  plough, — cherries 
or  silver  spoons, — melons,  or  any  other  article  be- 
longing to  the  proprietor  ?  If  the  law  lias  not 
made  it  theft,  it  is  an  offence  punishable  by  a 
heavy  fine.  Morality  is  as  much  outraged,  by 
taking  a  peach,  as  the  spade  at  the  door  ;  and  to 
treat  such  acts,  in  children,  as  unworthy  of  re- 
proof, is  a  dereliction  of  duty,  which  neither  vir- 
tue or  religion  can  tolerate  ;  for  the  doing  wrong 
in  the  slightest  manner,  is  most  oflen  the  com- 
mencement of  a  career  of  depravity,  which  brings 
disgrace  and  ruin  upon  the  deluded  or  heedless 
offender. 

A  man's  ground  should  be  considered  as  sacred 
as  his  house  ;  and  every  article  on  his  estate,  as 
secure  against  robbery,  as  if  it  were  protected  by 
locks  and  bars.  The  very  fact  that  most  of  the 
property  of  the  farmer  is  exposed,  and  without  any 
other  protection  than  the  morals  of  the  people, 
makes  it  still  more  imperious,  that  such  an  exalted 
sense  of  honor  and  honesty  should  be  incul- 
cated, as  to  give  not  only  security  to  the  products 
of  rural  industry,  but  a  confidence  beyond  the 
sanctity  of  the  laws.  Of  what  value  are  morals, 
which  are  limited  by  the  statute  book,  and  consist 
in  doing  whatever  does  not  subject  the  individ-, 
ual  to  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  code  ?  But 
placing  this  subject  in  the  most  favorable  light,  for 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit,  of  either 
deeming  it  of  such  little  moment  as  not  to  merit 
grave  consideration,  or  as  a  foible  incident  to 
youth,  and  not  very  objectionable  at  any  age,  still 
they  are  bound  to  change  their  conduct; — this, 
politeness  and  common  decency  of  manners  require. 
If  they  believe  there  is  no  great  harm  in  faking, 
there  is  much  of  rudeness  in  not  having  the  civility 
to  first  ask  permission.  If  what  is  desired,  is  of 
small  value,  it  will  most  commonly  be  cheerfully 
granted,  and  the  donor  is  happy  to  have  it  in  his 
power,  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  and  the  receiver, 
if  not  grateful,  he  at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  tliat  he  has  acted  like  an  honest 
man,  and  a  christian,  and  that  he  has  observed  the 
courtesies  oflife.  Should,  however,  the  owner  re- 
fuse the  boon,  there  is  still  consolation  ;  either  it 
was  of  greater  value  than  had  been  presumed,  and 
thus  an  injury  has  been  prevented  ;  or  he  was  not 
of  a  generous  disposition  ;  and  then  comes  the 
ejaculation, — thanLGod  there  are  but  few  such 
men  I  let  the  odium  be  upon  him  ;  our  hands'  are 
unstained. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  are  but  few 
fences  in  tlie  country  ;  the  grounds  are  unprotect- 
ed even -on  the  highways,  and  although  burdened 
by  grape  tines  and  trees  loaded  with  delicious  fruit, 
no  one  tliinks  of  taking  the  smallest  quantity,  with- 
out tlie  approbation  of  the  proprietor.  Lady  Mor- 
gan observes,  in  her  travels,  '  that  property  of  this 
description  is  held  sacred,  in  proportion,  as  it  lies 
exposed.  Having  alighted  from  our  carriage,  to 
pare  the  spring,  in  a  rough  road  that  wound 
through  a  wilderness  of  fruit  trees,  I  asked  a  boy 
who  was  lying  reading  under  one  of  these,  whetlier 
I  might  take  an  apple  :  he  replied  coolly,  "  they  are 
not  mine."  But  you  sometimes  help  yourself,  I 
dare  say.  He  raised  liis  head,  and  looking  at  mc, 
\vith  an  expression  of  humorous  sarcasm,  he  replied, 
'  You  mean  that  I  steal ;  do  you  not,  madam  .'  No, 
madam,  it  is  belter  to  ask  for  one,  than  to  turn 
thief  for  an  apple."  '  I 
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If  horticultural  societies  were  established  ii 
each  county,  for  no  otlier  purpose  than  to  colleo 
seeds,  buds,  scions  and  plants,  for  distribution 
much  could  be  effected  in  a  few  years  toward 
covering  our  naked  fields  with  fruit  trees,  i 
very  small  fund  would  be  suflicient  for  this  nur 
pose,  and  when  the  members  had  obtained  th' 
best  varieties,  how  rapidly  would  they  be  dissem 
inated  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  town.  Be 
sides  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived  fioii 
an  abundance  of  excellent  fruit,  vegetable 
dens  would  naturally  claim  more  attention,  and  : 
taste  for  flowers  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrub 
would  soon  be  induced,  and  at  last  universall' 
prevail. 

With  the  picturesque  topographical  feature 
which  Massachusetts  presents,  nothing  is  want 
ing  to  render  its  scenery  as  inteiestin;.',  and 
villages  as  beautiful,  as  those  of  any  otlier  coun. 
try.  In  England  scarcely  a  cottage  exists,  thati 
not  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers- 
wliile  the  neat  esculent  compartment, — often  coa 
taining  less  than  a  rood  of  land,  supplies  miicl 
of  the  food  for  the  industrious  inmates  of  tlm 
modest  dwelling.  In  Holland  and  Germany  it  ir 
the  general  attention  which  all  ranks  in  societ 
bestow  upon  the  grounds  about  their  habitations, 
which  gives  such  a  pleasing  aspect  to  those  count 
tries. 

Why  then  should  not  such  examples  be  em 
lated  in  the  United  States,  where  the  industriousi 
are  so  independent  in  tlieir  i-ights,  and  domestiii 
circumstances  ;  where  there  are  infinitely  greate 
means,  within  the  command  of  the  cultivators  o 
the  soil ;  where  each  is  tlie  lord  of  the  domaii 
on  which  he  resides,  and  garners  uj)  its  undivided 
harvest,  free  and  exempt  from  all  exactions 

Besides  the  pleasure,  comfort  and  economicaii 
advantages,  which  are  derivable  from  well  man* 
aged  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  their  sai)ativJ» 
influence  is  of  inestimable  value, — not  only  a4 
respects  the  fortunate  families  which  directW 
participate  in  the  various  products  they  afford( 
but  the  whole  comnuinity.  That  fruit  is  noi 
merely  healthy,  but  is  even  an  antidote  and  curm 
Cor  many  diseases,  there  is  not  the  least  doubH  J' 
We  have  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  physicians,  i8| 
support  of  this  position;  but  as  very  erroneoui 
im|)ressions  are  still  prevalent  on  this  subject,  M| 
is  believed,  that  the  following  extract  will  be  reaol 
with  interest ; — at  least  by  all  lovers  of  gooM 
fruit. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  great  respect. 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBOIiN, 


III! 


"•  ,!fl 


Brinley  Place,    ) 
Dec.  21),  1830.         1 

EXTRACT  yo.   XXXII. 
From  the  Anrmles  DMIorlicuIture. 
The  Ulilily  of  Frurtfor  the  Preservation  of  Healt 
One  of  the  best  aliments,  and  the    best    appl 
priated  to  the  different  ages  of  life,   is  that  wlii 
our  fruits  afford.     They   present   to    man  a  Ii{ 
nourishment,    of  easy   digestion,   and  produc< 
:Iiyle  admirably  adapted  to    the   functions   of 
iiimau     body.     But    in    the    use    of  fruits, 
should  be  taken,   that  they  are  fully  ripe    and  01 
good    quality.     Those    which    a    ilelicaio    pall 
does  not  relish,  'are  not,  in  general,  healthy  ;  thc_ 
which  are  green,  or   have  not   obtained    perfti 
maturity,  are   very    injurious,  and    oftoi;  occasi^ 
diseases,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  feeble  01 
when  they  are  eaten  for  a  long  time.      It  has  been 
remarked,  that  children  and  females   hare  a  pi* 
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mkiculai'  taste  (or  given  tViiit,  and  this  taste  hiis  bc- 

i*me  too  ciiiiiiiion  among  all    classes,  cither  Ironi 

m  wveriy    or    ignorance.     Tlioroujjhiy    ripe    frnit, 

rii;  «ten  with  bread,  is  j>prha|)s  the  most  innocent  of 

iJI   aliments,  ami    will    even    insure    health     and 

»■  trcngth.     The  author   of  this  article,    lias   made 

iluhe  e.\|)eriment.      He  passed  a  whole   year,   with- 

ut  taking  miy  other  food,  than   fruit,   bread,  and 

ater,  without  his    power,  or  vigor,  having   been 

riminished  in  the  least,  notwithstanding  the  great 

ii  xercise  which  he  constantly  look. 

There  are  fruits,  which  when  perfectly  ripe,  can 
e  eaten  to  excess,  without  inconveniencs.  Such 
rapes,  cherries,  and  currants;  the  other  kinds 
ever  occasion  ill  c onscqiieuces,  if  they  are  eaten 
f*  nly  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  nature.  They  are 
ijurious,  when  large  quantities  are  taken  into  the 
omacli,  niready  filled  with  viands,  and  other  food, 
here  are  certain  stomachs  with  which  fruits  do 
ot  e(pially  well  agree  ;  but  still  they  are  not  in- 
rkms  in  such  cases  if  taken  with  moderation, 
hat  kind  of  laxncss  which  certain  fruits  pro- 
uce, — such  as  melons,  peaches,  apricots,  &,c,  is 
reventcd,  by  taking  a  glass  of  wine  after  having 
iten  them. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  country  is  so 
nerally  devoid  of  fruit,  when  it  can  be  so  easily 
ised  and  at  such  a  trifling  expense.  The  small 
jnibor  of  fruit  trees,  which  arc  to  be  seen  around 
ir  villages,  are  generally  of  very  inferior  kinds; 
id  it  seems  that  the  people  are  disposed,  in  or- 
r  to  render  them  more  unhealthj',  to  cut  the 
nits  before  they  are  ripe.  It  is  in  conformity  to 
order  of  things,  so  adverse  to  the  public  good, 
at  on  the  one  side  the  |)rivation  of  fruit  renders 
<e  regimen  of  the  inhabitants  imfavorable  to 
altli,  and  on  the  other,  the  custom  of  eating 
d  and  imperfectly  ripe  fruit,  occasions  sickness. 
This  state  of  things,  so  pernicious  to  the  happi- 
ss  of  the  country,  must  continue,  as  long  as  the 
lorance  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  the  first 
mts  of  life,  reigns  throughout  the  departments. 
is  the  duty  of  Uie  independent  proprietors,  to 
lighten  the  laborious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
encourage  them  to  plant  orchards  of  fruit  trees. 
iiere  should  not  exist  a  cottage  to  which  there  is 
mexed  any  land,  without  having  some  good 
lit  trees  about  it.  This  kind  of  crop,  which  is 
easily  obtained,  would  be  a  great  nutritive  re- 
urce  for  the  inhabitants,  not  only  during  suni- 
r,  but  the  whole  of  the  year;  for  pluyis,  apples 
d  pears  can  be  readily  dried.  This  variety,  be- 
;  introduced  into  the  dietetic  regimen,  would 
utribute,  not  a  little,  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
'The  numerous  advantages,  which  the  laboring 
sses  may  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  good  kinds 
fruits,  are  better  understooil  in  Germany,  than  in 
ance,  although  the  natural  advantages  which 
r  sail  affords  pre  much  superior.  In  traversing 
territories  of  Germany,  there  is  to  be  seen 
ir  eac'i  habitation,  a  vineyard  or  a  garden  of 
it  trees.  The  villages  are  surrounded  with 
;m,  and  there  are  but  few  families,  who  do  not 
kc  use  of  fruits,  during  the  smnmer,  and  pro- 
ve a  certain  quantity  for  winter.  The  surplus 
■old  in  the  cities.  There  are  to  be  seen,  upon 
;  Rhine  atid  other  rivers  of  Germany,  boats 
en  with  dried  apples,  pears  and  plums.  These 
its  are  objects  of  considerable  commercial  iiii- 
•tance.  It  is  desirable  that  the  departmental 
ticultural  societies  sliould  offer  premiums,  to 
lourage  the  proprietors  of  small  estates  to  plant 
it  trees  of  the  best  kinds. 


As  this  belief  is  suflicicntly  general,  tliat  fruits 
produce  diseases,  and  especially  the  dysentery,  wc 
think  it  our  duty  to  introduce  the  following  pas- 
sago,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  advice  to  the  people  upon  their  health, 
by  Tissot. 

'  There  is  a  pernicious  prejudice,  with  which  all 
are  too  generally  imbued, — it  is,  that  fruits  are 
injurious  in  the  dysentery,  and  that  they  produce 
and  increase  it.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
false  prejudice. 

'  I?ad  fruits,  and  those  which  have  imperfectly 
ripened,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  may  occasion 
cholics  and  sometimes  diarrhoeas, — oftener  con- 
stipations and  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  skin,  but 
never  e])idemio  dysentery.  Ripe  fruits,  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  those  of  summer,  are  the 
true  preservatives  against  this  malady.  The 
greatest  injm-y  they  can  do,  is  in  dissolving  the 
humors,  and  particularly  the  bile,  of  which  they 
are  the  true  dissolvents,  and  occasion  a  diarrhcea ; 
but  even  this  diarrhoea  is  a  protection  against 
the  dysentery.  It  has  not  been  observed,  that 
this  disease  is  more  common  during  those  seasons 
when  fruits  are  very  abundant.  It  is  also  believ- 
ed that  it  is  more  rare  and  less  severe  than  here- 
tofore, and  this  can  surely  be  attributed,  if  it  is 
true,  but  to  the  more  numerous  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  which  has  rendered  fruit  very  com- 
mon. 

'  Whenever  the  dysentery  has  prevailed,  I  have 
eaten  less  animal  food  and  more  fruit,  and  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  attack.  Several  physicians 
have  adoi)ted  the  name  regimen. 

'  I  have  seen  eleven  patients  in  the  same  house  ; 
nine  were  obedient  to  the  directions  given  and  ate 
fruit ;  they  recovered.  The  grandmother  and  a 
child  which  she  was  most  partial  to,  died.  She 
prescribed  to  the  child  burnt  wine,  oil,  powerful 
aromatics,  and  forbade  the  use  of  fruit ;  it  died. 
She  followed  the  same  course  and  met  the  like 
fate. 

'  This  disease  was  destroying  a  Swiss  regiment, 
which  was  stationed  in  a  garrison  in  the  southern 
part  of  France.  The  captain  purchased  the 
grapes  of  several  acres  of  vines.  The  sick  sol- 
diers were  either  carried  to  the  vineyard,  or  were 
supplied  with  grapes  from  it,  if  they  were  too  fee- 
ble to  bo  removed.  They  ate  nothing  else  ;  not 
another  died, — or  were  any  more  attacked  with 
tlie  complaint,  after  they  commenced  eating 
grapes. 

'  A  minister  was  attacked  with  the  dysentery, 
and  the  medicines  which  were  administered  gave 
no  relief;  he  saw  by  accident,  some  red  currants, 
and  had  a  great  desire  to  eat  them  ;  he  ate  three 
poimds,  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  he  was  better 
during  the  day,  and  entirely  cured  the  next.' 

I  could  accumulate  a  great  number  of  like 
facts,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  incredulous.  Far  from  prohibiting  the  use 
of  fruits,  when  the  dysentery  prevails,  too  many 
of  them  cannot  be  eaten.  The  discretions  of 
the  police  instead  of  interdicting  them  should 
cause  the  markets  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
thein.  This  is  a  truth,  which  intelligent  persons 
no  longer  doubt.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
it,  and  it  is  foimded  in  reason,  since  fruits  re- 
move all  the  causes  of  dysentery. 


Slavery. — The  Georgia  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  38  to 
30,  have  refused  to  repeal  a  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  that  State. 


From  Prliice'8  Pomologicnl  Jlnnuiil,  now  In  press. 

Pound.     Pr.  cat.     Coxe.     Fes.  new  ah.  qard. 
Cordelier,  or  larf;e  Cordelier,  of  English  authors. 

Next  to  the  White  Doycime  pear,  llu!  present 
variety  is  the  most  common  in  this  vicinity,  it  being 
of  so  great  a  size  and  subserving  such  useful  pur- 
poses, that  all  desire  to  possess  it.  It  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  older  class  of  pears,  and  there  are  but 
three  or  four  of  those  more  recently  introduced 
that  can  compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  It  often 
weighs  from  twentyfive  to  thirty  ounces,  and  one 
exhibited  in  Now  Jersey  about  four  years  since; 
weighing  forty  and  a  half  ounces.  It  is  of  uniform 
shape,  full  and  round  at  the  head,  and  diminishing 
gradually  to  the  stalk,  which  is  large  and  long; 
the  skin  is  of  a  greenish  liue,with  a  brownish  russet 
cheek  uext  the  sun;  the  flesh  is  solid,  and  when 
cooked,  acquires  a  red  color.  This  fruit  is  not 
suitable  for  the  table,  but  is  esteemed  for  baking 
and  preserving.  It  will  keep  till  late  in  the  spring 
and  may  be  used  from  time  to  time  as  required  for 
the  above  purposes.  It  is  preferable  to  allow  the 
the  pears  to  hang  on  the  trees  until  late,  when 
after  gathering  they  should  be  packed  away  in 
chaft",  or  wrapped  in  paper,  which  by  excluding 
the  atmosphere,  keeps  them  from  drying  and  pre- 
serves their  freshness,  consequently  rendering  them 
more  juicy  and  tender,  and  when  so  treated  they 
become  towards  spring  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
the  russet  cheek  acquires  a  fine  tinge  of  red. 

The  tree  grows  exceedingly  strong  even  from  its 
first  advance,  audits  progress  is  very  rapid,  perhaps 
none  more  so,  forming  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
class,  and  being  also  exceedingly  hardy,  and  subject 
to  no  maladies  or  defects.  Large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  are  put  up  in  this  vicinity  in  barrels  for  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  for  exportation. 
Swan's  Egg.  Pr.  cat-  For.  Coxe. 
Paired' Audi,  of  some    gardens. 

This  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  and  the  form  elip- 
tical  ;  the  skin  is  green,  slightly  tinged  with  brown 
or  russet  ;  the  flesh  quite  melting,  and  abounding 
with  juice  of  an  agreeable  musky  flavor.  Its  peri- 
od of  maturity  is  November,  and  it  may  with  atten 
tion  be  preserved  for  some  time. 

Miller  does  not  descibe  this  pear,  and  Forsyth 
after  quoting  the  Poire  d'mi'f,  or  Egg  pear  of  Du- 
hamel,  copies  about  half  of  the  description  of  that 
variety,  and  adds  thereto  some  further  remarks  of 
little  import,  and  varies  the  time  of  ripening. 
In  truth,  however,  these  fruits  would  appear  to  be 
very  distinct  and  Duhamel  states  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing of  the  Egg  pear  to  be  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September. 

Angleterre   de  Noisette.     Pr.  cat.     • 
Grosse  Jlngletem  de  JVoisette.    Bon  Jard. 

This  is  a  recent  seminalproduction,  said  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  person  whose  name  is  attaehed 
to  i(,  and  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Angleterre  of  a 
larger  size  and  later  at  maturity. 

Beaott  of  Brussels.     Pr.  cat. 
Belle  de  Bruxelles.  Duh.  Calvel.  Die.  d'Agric. 
Belle  d'aout.     Bon  Jard.  ? 

This  fruit  has  the  form  of  a  Beurre  ;  the  skin 
which  is  previously  green,  becomes  yellowish  at 
the  period  of  maturity,  which  is  during  the  month 
of  October  j  the  flesh  is  white,  delicate,  and  of 
agreeable  flavor,  and  the  tree  is  of  thrifty  growth. 
The  Diet.  d'Agriculture  gives  a  very  similar  de- 
scription, but  the  Bon  Jardinier  describes  it  as  a 
superb  fruit  of  good  quality,  and  ripening  in  August. 
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BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1830. 


Valuable  Communications. — We  should  be 
very  insensible  or  ungrateful  not  lo  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  numerous  favors,  for  which  we 
are  indebted,  and  by  which  the  public  is  benefited, 
emanating  from  the  i)en  of  our  enlightened  and 
patriotic  correspondent,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearbor.n. 
We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  his  efforts  to  irradi- 
ate the  path  of  the  American  cultivator  with  the 
lights  of  European  science,  as  well  as  those 
which  can  be  elicited  from  cisatlantic  sources, 
ai'e  well  appreciated  ;  as  his  articles  are  widely 
diffused  by  the  courtesy  and  disrcrnrnent  of  our 
editorial  brethren.  Our  wannest  thanks  are  alsi 
due  for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  in- 
telligent correspondents. 

AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  Farmers  of  Rut- 
land, and  the  nei£riiboring  towns,  at  Capt.  Wm. 
Butman's,  on  the  27th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting on  the  adoption  of  measures  to  promote  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  vicinity, 

The  Mod.  Moses  Strong  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  Wm.  Fav,  Secretary, 

After  some  discussion  in  which  it  was  argued 
and  urged,  with  much  earnestness  and  zeal,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  the  Agri- 
cultural Interest  in  this  vicinity, — It  was  unani- 
mously 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  of  Rutland  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  form  themselves  into  a  society 
denominated  an  Agricultural  Society. 

On  motion,  Messrs  Heman  Spaffbrd,  Robert 
Pieipont  and  Wm.  Green,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  said  Society, 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Voted,  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  meet  at  the 
Court  House  in  Rutland,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January  ne.\t,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Voted,  Tliat  the  Secretary  cause  the  proceedings 
of  thi.s  meeting  to  be  published,  and  therein  to 
solicit  the  attendance  of  the  Farmers  of  Rutland 
and  the  neighboring  towns. 

WM.  FAY,  Sec'tj. 


From  the  Concord  GazeUe. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  and  Forest   Trees,   Shrubs 
and  Farms,  consisting  o/Josiah   Adams,  Ben- 
jamin   F.   Varndm,  Reuben  Brown,  Jr.,  and 
Moses  Whitney,  Esq's  respectfully  Report. 
That  Premiums  have    been    claimed    only   for 
Apple  Orchards  and  Farms — The  Competitors  for 
the  premiums  on    Orchards  nre: — Capt.    Francis 
Richardson,  of  Billerica  ;  Mr   Horace  Tuttle,    and 
Robert  Chaffin,  of  Acton  ;  Mr  George  M.  Barrett, 
of    Concord  ;  and   Mr   Nathaniel   S.  Bennet,   of 
Frainingliam. 

CAPT.  Richardson's  orchard 
Has  1  3'2  trees  which  were  set  in  the  spring  of 
1825.  They  were  then  very  small  and  not  thrifty  ; 
being  jdaced  however  in  a  good  soil  which  has 
been  cultivated,  and  manured,  most  of  them  have 
recovered  and  some  of  them  are  of  good  size  and 
thrifty.  Tliey  do  not  however  ap|)ear  to  have 
been  trimmed  at  all  ;  the  trunks  of  many  of  them 
are  much  too  short  ;  the  branches  are  crowded 
into  the  middle  of  the  tree,    and   present   an   ap- 


pearance which  to  the  horticulturist,  need  not  be 
described ;  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  trim- 
ming in  season. 

MR  TUTTLe's   orchard 

Was  set  partly  in  1824  and  partly  in  1825,  on 
strong  loamy  land.  There  are  about  80  trees. 
The  land  has  been  cultivated  till  the  last  year 
and  kept  in  good  heart.  The  trees  look  healthy 
and  some  of  them  quite  large  for  their  age.  Some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  trimming,  but  more  of 
it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  orchard. 

MR    CHAFFIn's  orchard 

Is  partly  in  Acton  and  partly  in  Littleton.  It 
consists  of  114  trees  set  in  1826,  on  land  of  rather 
more  than  ordinary  quality.  It  had  l>een  cultiva- 
ted and  laid  down  in  1825,  and  has  been  mowed 
ever  since.  Had  it  been  plouglied  and  cultivated 
two  or  three  years,  the  trees  would  have  been  much 
benefited,  as  the  roots  would  have  extended  them- 
selves to  a  greater  distance.  They  have  however 
a  healthy  appearance,  though  they  are  not  large. 
They  were  well  set  in  holes  of  three  or  four  feet 
diameter,  which  were  fitted  vvitli  a  rich  soil,  and 
the  roots  within  those  limits  have  been  cultivated 
with  great  care.  If  Mr  Chaflin  will  ])lough  his 
land  the  ne.ft  season,  and  manure  and  cultivate  it 
two  years  in  every  four,  and  will  also  take  off 
many  more  of  the  limbs,  which  should  have  been 
removed  when  small,  he  will  in  a  few  years  see  a 
very  beautiful  orchard.  The  limbs  should  not  be 
sufi'ered  to  cross  each  other,  nor  to  tend  either 
toward  the  ground  or  into  the  middle  of  the  tree, 
and  the  sooner  such  branches  are  cut  the  better. 
A  small  twig,  growing  in  a  right  direction,  should 
be  left  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  however  thrif- 
ty. MrC.  seemed  willing  to  be  instructed  and  did 
not  pretend  to  any  of  that  sapience  which  the  in- 
experienced are  so  apt  to  assume.  The  Commit- 
tee are  confi<lent  he  will  not  feel  injured  by  these 
suggestions,  which  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  be  exposed  to  the  same   errors. 

MR  Barrett's  orchard 
Is  large,  containing  above  200  trees,  exclusive 
of  the  50  at  the  west  part  of  it,  which  received 
the  Society's  third  premium  in  1826.  The  or- 
chard is  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a 
hill  of  good  soil  and  in  a  healthy  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  well  se- 
lected fruit,  the  trees  being  many  of  them  in  a 
bearing  state.  They  were  mostly  raised  by  him- 
self in  the  nursery.  They  were  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  1822,  and  appear  to  have  been  well 
attended  to,  many  of  them  being  quite  large  and 
thrify.  Many  of  them  have  been  well  trimmed 
but  some  of  them  have  suffered  in  this  particular. 

MR  Bennett's  orchard 
Is  very  large  and  occupies  six  different  lots, 
which  are  separated  only  by  stone  walls  and  the 
road.  The  trees  are  about  540  in  number,  and 
were  set  out  some  in  every  year  from  1825,  to  1830. 
The  trees  are  set  a  little  less  than  two  rods  apart 
excepting  that,  between  every  two  rows,  a  sjiace 
is  left  of  four  rods,  and,  in  some  instances,  this 
space  is  left  also  cross  wise  making  the  trees  stand 
in  squares  of  four  trees  each.  There  is  some  varie- 
ty in  the  manner,  but  the  effect  and  object,  in  each 
case  is  to  let  in  the  sun's  rays  so  as  to  make  the  land 
productive  for  other  purposes.     In  order  to  suffer 


cattle  to  graze  without  injury  to  the  trees,  they  ar 
engrafted  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  th 
limbs  generally  take  a  direction  upwards  more  tba 
usual.  As  the  trees  however  are  not  yet  out  c 
reach,  they  are  preserved  by  putting  bows  on  th 
neck  of  the  animals  and  also  on  one  of  the  for- 
legs  and  connecting  the  bows  with  a  small  iron  rod 
Mr  Bennett  has  a  nursery  of  his  own,  from  whic! 
he  took  the  stocks — assisted  personally  in  settin 
them  in  the  orchard,  and  engrafted  them  himsei 
in  the  year  1829,  excepting  those  set  out  in  tha  (ll« 
year  and  the  present  being  about  one  hundred  whic' 
had  lieen  engrafted  in  the  nursery.  Mr  Bennett' 
object  was  to  preset  ve  any  new  varieties  of  fruil 
as  he  might  choose,  and  engraft  the  rest ;  but  bein 
disappointed  in  all  the  specimens  of  the  first  fruits 
he  gave  up  the  object  and  engrafted  the  whole 
The  tops  of  the  trees  are  of  course  small,  but  the 
are  generally  thrifty  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  be 
come  proportioned  to  the  bodies.  It  will  be  neces^ji 
sary  however  to  cultivate  the  soil  at  least  for  a  fev 
feet  around  the  trees,  and  to  add  a  little  manure 
in  order  to  make  the  trees  continue  thrifty. 

Trimming  has  been  purposely  omitted  this  yeai 
as  the  stocks  were  large  and  long,  and  required  al 
the  top  that  could  be  obtained.     It  will  be  in  sea«  mi 
son  next  year,  when  Mr  B.    proposes  to  attend  t>  n 
it.     The  soil  is  good — consisting  of  a  hill  of  strOD| 
loam,  some  parts   mixed    with   gravel,  inclining  t>  ci 
the    southeast ;  and    also  a  piece  of  low  land   o 
strong  loam.     The  whole  is  at  present  laid  dowi 
to  grass  except   one  piece  which  is  planted  will 
corn. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  Premiums  b' 
awarded  as  follows : 
To  Mr  Nath'l  S.   Bennett,  of  Framingham,  thi 

1st  Premium  on  Orchards,  $15,01 

To    Mr    George    M.    Barrett,  of  Concord,  tb»f" 

2d   Premium  of  S12,0m|"'' 

To  Mr  Horace   Tuttle,    of  Acton,  the  3d  Pr&> 

mium  of  $10,0* 

In  awarding  the  premiums  on  Orchards,  youi  " 
Committee  have  been  governed  rather  by  the  spil  " 
rit  than  the  letter  of  the  ofters  made  by  the  Trust* 
tees.  They  have  considered  the  expression, 
'  best  thrifty  state,'  to  mean  the  best  state —  takinj 
thriftiness  into  view  among  all  the  other  eircunv 
stances.  JOSIAH  ADAMS, 

For  the  Committee. 
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LARGE  HOGS. 

But  a  few  weeks  since  we  published  an  accouna 
of  large  Hogs.  By  way  of  appendix  we  now  adoi 
that  a  dead  bog  20  months  old  was  carried  througM 
Warren  last  week  which  weighed  no  less  than 
712  pounds,  and  was  bought  by  Mr  Benjamin  Hall  • 
of  Bristol.  The  animal  was  bred  in  Swanzey,  bjj 
Mr  Richard  Leisure,  and  may  fairly  excite  tha 
emulation  of  all  growers  of  pork,  in  the  flourish-'  „ 
ing  county  of  which  Swanzey  is  a  part. 


Large  Heifer. — Moses  Smith,  of  Flatbush  HillJ 
is  now  fatting  a  three  years'  old  Heifer,  which  i* 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  fatted  in  this  county. 
She  weighs  1829  pounds. — Brooklyn  Mv. 


Horticidtnre . — Thomas  Cody,  gardener  of  Com^ 
modore  Chauncey,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  in  this  village, 
has  left  at  this  office  a  Savoy  Cabbage  weighing 
nine  pounds  and  a  half,  without  the  stalk  and 
under  leaves.  It  is  considered  large  for  that  pectin 
liar  kind,  which  was  produced  from  foreign  seed, 
by  Mr  Cody. — Brooklyn  Adv. 
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CO.\USE  GR.VIN. 

JIessrs  Editors — It  lins  l)een  a  quesiioii  with 
iiniK-rs  what  they  shoiiUl  do  with  their  coarse 
rain,  whtMi  the  Tetn|)oraiice  Iletbnuatioii  .shall 
ave  stopped  the  distilleries. — Let  mo  lell  them 
;eep  more  stock  and  feed  them  with  it.  I  have 
ijadc  the  trial  and  find  it  more  profitable  than  to 
ell  my  coarse  L'rain  to  distillers.  IMakc  tlic  trial 
irith  a  ilozen  or  twenty  pigs.  Vahie  tlieni  at  their 
market  price  when  young  ;  then  keep  an  account 
f  the  coarse  grain  yon  give  them,  at  the  market 
rice.  You  will  find  on  selling  the  pork  a  hand- 
ome  profit  tor  your  trouble. —  Gen.  of  Temp. 


Ship  lumber — Several  lots  of  ship  timber  have 
een  sent  down  the  Canal,  from  this  |)Iace  the 
resent  season,  which,  we  learn  has  turned  to  good 
count.     There  is  no  doubt  that    all  such  slicks 

will  an.swer,  are  worth  much  more  for  that  tliaji 
ir  any  other  purpose  to  which  they  can  be  put 
jreabouts.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
gre.it  portion  of  the  timber  whinh  is  most  val- 
ible  for  that  purpose,  is  of  little  worth  for  any 
her,  even  for  ftiel,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  work  it 
)  ns  it  is  worth  after  it  is  done.  Those  who  are 
lOUt  to  cut  timber  should  take  this  into  consider- 
ion,  and  save  all  such  sticks  as  will  answer  the 
irpose,  in  doing  which  they  will  doubtless  find 
eir  account  in  the  course  ol  the  next  season.  We 
iderstand  that  some  of  that  which  has  been  sent 
wn  the   present  season,  was  carted    from  twelve 

fifteen  miles,  and  paid  well  for  the  transporta- 
11. — .Mass.  Spy. 


JVotice. 
Messrs  WINSHIPS  have  a  bundle  of  Shrubs,  left 
sometime  since  at  Doolittle's  City  Tavern,  by  a  Provi- 
dence Wagon ;  as  they  were  in  a  peiishable  state,  it  was 
considered  expedient  to  remove  them  to  Brighton,  in  or- 
der to  save  them.  The  owner  may  have  them  by  appli- 
cation  to  the  New  England  Farmer  OIBce.  3t  Dec.  31. 


rrhe  durability  of  posts  used  in  making  fences 
»  matter  of  great  itnportance  to  our  farmers,  and 
II  continue  so  as  long  as  the  present  system  of 
•cing  is  continued.  We  are  informed  that  the 
ikers  at  Union  Village,  have  been  in  the  habit 
making  oak  posts  as  durable  as  locust,  by  a 
y  simple  and  easy  process. — This  is  merely  to 
e  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  post  which  will  be 
tat  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  such  a  slope  as 
I  carry  it  just  below  the  surface,  and  fill  it 
th  salt.  This,  it  is  said,  will  preserve  the  tim- 
from  decaying  for  a  long  time  ;  and  from  the 
■iwledgc  we  have  of  the  iiifluence  of  salt  in 
lerving  ship  timber  when  treated  in  a  some- 
at  similar  manner,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
g  an  excellent  method. 


mprisonment  for  Debt. — A  meeting  was  held  in 
ladelphia,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  take  measures 
eliorating  the  laws  on  this  subject. 
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SIGNS    OF    PROSPERITY. 

rUOM     THE     CHINESE. 

!re  spades  grow  bright,  and  idle  swords  grow  dull 

re  jails  are  empty,  and  where  barns  are  full; 
3ie  cJwrch  paths  are  with  frequent  feet  out-worn  ; 
■  court-yards  weedy,  silent,  and  forlorn  ; 

re  doctors  foot  it,  and  where  fariners  ride  ; 

re  age  abovinds,  and  youth  is  multiplied  ; 

re  these  signs  are,  Ihcy  clearly  indicate 

ppy  people,  and  well-governed  state. 


I 


CoRREspj.N-DE.VTs. — We  have  deterred  this  week 
ral  communications ;  among  which  are  an  intoreslin" 
ission  between  JIrs  Griffith  of  New  Jersey,  Dr 

CHER  of  Plymouth,  and  Dr  Smith  of  this  city,  on 
heory  of  the  existence  of  the  Queen  Bee  ;  in  wliich 

drawings  will  be  introduced  illustrative  of  an  im- 

:<1  Apiary, ^nd  some  improvements  in  Hives — ■  Sug- 
ons  on  the   Culture  of  Silk,  by»  W.'  will  also  appear 

week — with  several  other  communications. 


J\Iason's    Pocket   Farrier, 

Comprising  a  general  descriplion  of  that  noble  and  use- 
ful aniinal  the  Horse  ;  fifth  edition,  with  additions.  To 
which  is  added  a  Prize  Essay  on  Mules.  By  S.  \V.  Pome- 
loy,  Esq.  of  lirighloii,  Mass  And  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  o(  most  ol  the 
common  distemiiers  incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Cows, 
Calves,  Sheep,  Laiubs,  Swine,  Dogs,  &c,  selected  from 
dilferent  authors.  And  an  Addenda,  containing  the  annals 
of  the  Turf,  ■\inerican  Stud  Book,  mode  of  training,  rules 
of  Racinsr,  &c. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  IS 
and  20  Cornhiil. 

.\lso,  on  liberal  terms,  a  large  assortment  of  Agricultu- 
ral, Historical,  Theological,  Law,  and  other  Books. 
Persons  selecting  Libraries,  will  find  it  for  their  advan- 
tage to  call.  6t  Dec.  31. 


Black  Currant  JVine. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  52  North 
Market  Street— 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  superior  old  Black  Currant 
Wine,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  ;  an  account 
of  its  astringent  and  detergent  properties  in  various  com- 
plaints, and  particularly  the  Sore  Throat,  will  be  found 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  567,  written  by 
Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  and  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Coffin. 
Price  75  cts.  per  bottle — also,  a  few  bottles  ol  old  White 
Dutch  Currant  Wine,  price  50  cts,  per  bottle.  Dec.  31. 


Bartram  Botanic  Garden  and  J^twsery,  Kingsessing, 
near  Philadelphia. 

This  old  and  celebrated  establishment  is  4  miles  from 
the  centre  square,  three  miles  from  Market-street  bridge, 
and  a  half  mile  below  Gray's  ferry,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill.  It  is  the  oldest  botanical  garden  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  begun  in  1720  by  the  elder 
John  Bartram,  who  was  the  American  botanist  to  the 
king,  until  the  Revolution,  and  it  has  since  been  cultivat- 
ed by  his  children  and  grand  children. 

The  garden  originally  contained  about  eight  acres, 
chiefly  planted  with  native  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  and  became 
the  seminary  from  whence  American  vegetables  were 
distributed  to  Europe,  and  other  regions  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  present  proprietor  has  added  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  green  house  plants,  a  thriving  young  vineyard, 
and  several  acres  of  nursery,  well  stocked  with  a  genera 
assortment  of  the  finest  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  &c,  which  are  sold  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  and  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

American  indigenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  or  their 
seeds,  suitable  for  sending  to  Europe,  are  supplied  in  as- 
sortments from  $5  to  $500,  or  more. 

Orders  for  trees,  plants,  or  seeds,  from  this  garden,  left 
with  Messrs  G.  Thorburn  &  Son,  seedsmen.  New  York; 
George  M.  Coates,  No.  49  Market-street,  Philadelphia ; 
J.  B.  Russell,  No.  52  North  Market-street,  Boston ;  or 
addressed,  per  mail,  (post  paid)  to  the  proprietor,  at  the 
garden,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  the  articles 
will  be  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  bear  the  transportation 
in  safety. 

Strangers  are  invited  to  view  the  gardens  at  any  time, 
(Sundays  excepted)  where  any  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully imparted. 

Printed  catalogues  of  the  collection  delivered  gratis. 

Dee.  24.         2t  ROBERT  CARR,  Proprietor. 


Camellias,  Jasmines,  ^c. 
FOR  SALE,  at  a  Nursery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a 
good  collection  of  Camellias,  also  Broad,  Small  and  Long 
leaf  Jasmines,  Heaths,  &c.  nil  lar^eplants,  and  at  mod- 
erate prices — orders  left  with  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed 
Store,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.        4t        Dec.  10. 

Ji  fine  Maltese  Jack, 
Recently  imported  from  Malta — he  is  a  young,  vigorous, 
fine  animal.     Price  500  dollars — can  be  seen  by  applying 
to  Mr  Russell  at  the  Farmer  office. 

Wanted, 
Volumes  2, 3,  and  6,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  to 
complete  a  set,  for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid  at 
the  Farmer  office,  Boston.  Dec.  24. 


PRICES   OF  COUJ^TRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  poi,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTEll,  inspecle.l,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLOUR,  Baliiniore, Howard-street,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria, 

Ballimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Norlhern, 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

Rye, 

Barley, 
Oals, 

HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 

HOPS,  Islqualilv, 

LIME, 

PLAlSTEll  PARIS  retails  at 

PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 

SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 

Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 

WOOL,  Merino,  lull  hlood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  full  blood,  unwashed, 
Merino,  mixed  wiih  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  vvasliod, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
ftlerino,  quarter. 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.^b's,  firs,  sort. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort, 


barrel 
ton. 


bushel 
barrel 


pound, 


cask, 
ton. 


bashel 
pound 


IROK  TO 

1  38  1  SO 

116  00  118  00 

127  50  132  00 

00  1  00 

8  50  8  7S 

7  i!5  7  50 

G  25  6  50 

11  15 

6  8 

3  4 

1  12  I  50 

5  SO  5  7a 

5  37  5  62 

5  25  5  37 

5  12  5  25 

66:  68 

64l  65 


69 


(iO  70 
9  OOl  10  00 
14  00  15  00 
70  75 
2  75|  3  00 
16  oo!  n  00 
13  00  14  00 


12  m 

1  75 
62 
33 
10 
62 
35 
65 
56 
50 
38 


13  60 
2  00 
75 
38 
11 
65 
42 
75 


PROVISION    MARKET. 


BEEF,  best  pieces, 

pound. 

7 

8 

PORK,  Iresh,  best  pieces, 

.* 

6 

7 

whole  hogs. 

'• 

5h 

6A 

VEAL, 

" 

6 

8 

MUTTON, 

" 

4 

8 

POULTRY, 

ti 

6 

9 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 

'< 

12 

15 

Lump,  best, 

" 

IS 

20 

EGGS, 

dozen. 

12 

14 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

bushel. 

81 

Indian,  retail, 

" 

84 

POTATOES, 

" 

20 

30 

CIDER,  Laccording  to  quality] 

barrel. 

1  00 

20O 

BrightoiN  Market — Monday,  Dec.  27. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day,  537  Cattle,  2007  Sheep,  and  424 
Swine. 

Prices. — We  report  the  same  as  last  week,  although 
prices  were  hardly  supported,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  weather. 

Beef  Cattle— horn  3,25  to  4,50.  We  noticed  a  dozen 
beautiful  Cattle,  (fed  by  Mr  Sweetser,  of  Athol)  some  of 
which  would  quite  equal  in  weight  and  quality,  the 
Premium  Oxen — sale  not  effected. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess.  3,50,  No.  1,  3,00. 

Sheep — we  noticed  sales  at  1,50,  1,75,  1,83,  and  2,25. 

Swine — sales  dull ;  we  noticed  one  lot  taken  at  44c 
and  one  314^0  ;  a  few  only  were  retailed  at  5c  for  Sows 
and  6  for  Barrows. 


Prices  in  New  York,  December  25. 

FLOUR 

New  York  Superfine,  Bbl. 

5  12  a 

5  25 

Western, 

5  31  a 

5  .50 

Philadelphia, 

5  2.")  a 

5  37 

Baltimore,  City, 

5  12  a 

5    25 

Do.  Howard  street, 

5  37  a 

5  44 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  Northern,  bush. 

1  05  a 

1  07 

AVestern, 

1  12  a 

Virginia, 

1        a 

1  06 

Rye,  Northern, 

68  a 

70 

Oats,  Northern, 

35  a 

X6 

Corn,  Southern, 

51  a 

53 

Do.  Yellow,  Northern, 

56  a 

62 

Barley,  new. 

75  a 

78 

WOOL. 

Common  fleece,  washed  lb. 

35  a 

40 

Merino     do.       do. 

40  a 

tw 

Spinning,  pulled 

a 

Lambs      do.     Istquahty 

48  a 

52 

Do.                    2d    do. 

35  a 

4U 
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MI  SC  ELL.  AJV  Y. 


FROM    FRIENDSHI  P's    O  F  F  E  R  I  N  G — FOR    1831, 

THE  ACCEPTED. 

BY    THOMAS    HAYNE3    BAYLT. 

I  THANK  you  for  that  downcast  look, 

And  for  that  blushing  che«k  : 
I  would  not  have  you  raise  your  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  you  speak  : 
Though  mute,  I  deem  you  eloquent, 

I  ask  no  other  sign. 
While  thus  your  little  hand  remains 

Confidingly  in  mine. 

I  know  you  fain  would  hide  from  me 

The  tell-tale  tears  that  steal 
Unbidden  forth,  and  half  betray 

The  anxious  fears  you  feel ; 
From  friends  long-tried  and  dearly  loved 

The  plighted  bride  must  part : 
Then  freely  weep — I  could  not  love 

A  cold,  unfeeling  heart. 

I  know  you  love  your  cottage  home, 

Where  in  the  summer  time. 
Your  hand  has  taught  the  clematis. 

Around  the  porch  to  climb: 
Yon  casement  with  the  wild  rose  screen, 

Yon  little  garden  loo, 
How  many  fond  remembrances 

Endear  them  all  to  you. 

You  sieh  to  leave  your  mother's  roof. 

Though  on  my  suit  she  smiled. 
And,  spurning  ev'ry  selfish  thought. 

Gave  up  her  darling  child  : 
Sigh  not  for  her,  she  now  may  claim 

Kind  deeds  from  more  than  one  ; 
She'll  gaze  upon  her  daughter's  smiles 

Supported  by  her  son! 

I  thank  you  for  that  look — it  speaks 

Reliance  on  my  truth  ; 
And  never  shall  unkindness  wound 

Your  unsuspecting  youth  : 
If  fate  should  frown,  and  anxious  thoughts 

Oppress  your  husband's  mind. 
Oh  !  never  fear  to  cling  to  me, — 

I  could  not  be  unkind. 

Come,  look  upon  this  golden  ring — 

You  have  no  cause  to  shrink. 
Though  oft 't  is  galling  as  the  slave's 

Indissoluble  link  I 
And  look  upon  yon  church,  the  place 

Of  blessing  and  of  prayer ; 
Before  the  altar  hear  my  vows — 

Who  could  dissemble  there! 

Come  to  my  home  ;  your  bird  shall  have 

As  tranquil  a  refi-eat ; 
Your  dog  shall  find  a  resting  place. 

And  slumber  at  your  feet : 
And  while  you  turn  your  spinning  wheel. 

Oh  !  let  me  hear  you  sing. 
Or  I  shall  think  you  cease  to  love 

Your  little  golden  ring. 


From  Lady  Morgan's  late  Work  on  Fmrice. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

To  tho   perseverance  and  entorpriss  of  Monsieur 

Ternaux  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  immense 

improvement  they  have  made  in  tho  manufacture  of 

sJiniWk,  to  wiiich  his  attention  was  drawn  hy  the 


growiniT  rage  of  the  Parisians  for  the  products  of 
the  Indian  loom.  At  the  period  when  the  Egyptian 
expedition  had  brought  this  article  into  vogue,  the 
species  of  animal  which  produces  the  law  material 
was  absolutely  unknown  in  France  ;  and  the  first 
eftbrt  of  Monsieur  Ternaux  was  directed  to  smug- 
gling from  a  town,  some  hundred  werstes  beyond 
Moscow,  a  specimen  of  the  wool.  This  was  e.xecu- 
ted  by  one  of  his  riders,  who  brought  the  precious 
bale,  to  the  amount  only  of  sixty  pounds,  concealed 
in  a  courier's  cushion.  The  first  attempts  at  imita- 
tion were  made  with  this  scanty  supply  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  a  second  quantity. 

A  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  shawl  itself  was  then 
soon  eft'ectcd  ;  but  tlie  borders  afforded  a  permanent 
obstacle,  in  the  liigh  price  of  French  labor ;  this  ar- 
ticle being  entirely  manufactured  by  needle-work. — 
Monsieur  Ternau.x's  next  attempt  was,  therefore, 
to  work  the  border  by  tlie  process  used  in  Lyons 
for  the  figured  silks.  The  excessive  price  was, 
however,  still  an  obstacle  to  their  sale  ;  and  an  infe- 
rior article,  made  partly  of  silk,  by  another  house, 
obtained  possession  of  the  market.  Unsubdued  by 
this  impediment,  Monsieur  Ternaux  still  persevered; 


to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  obtain  the  fin 
qualities  of  wool,  from  indigenous  sources.  Havii 
made  his  first  attempts  at  imitating  the  Indian  shaw 
with  merino  wool,  his  attention  was  early  fixed 
this  product,  and  the  animal  from  whicli  it  is  obtai 
ed.  The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep  h; 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  minister  Colbert ;  ai 
when  a  certain  Mons.  Cudot,  a  cloth  manufacturt 
was  nearly  sinking  under  the  expenses  of  his  i 
tempts  to  make  fine  cloths  in  opposition  to  the  Le 
den  looms,  he  succeeded  in  saving  his  protege,  by 
trick,  which  perfectly  answered  his  intention.  1 
his  persuasion,  Louis  tlie  Fourteenth  was  induced 
wear  a  coat  of  this  manufacture  ;  and,  when  on 
parti  de  chasse,  to  praise  very  much  its  te.xture  ai 
colors:  the  result  was,  that  his  courtiers  (and  the 
courtiers  in  turn)  all  made  a  point  of  procuring 
similar  dress.  The  cloth  sold  rapidly,  and  at  a  hi; 
price  ;  the  manufactory  at  Sedan  was  saved,  and  b 
came  the  parent  of  that  of  Rheims,  which,  for 
long  time,  remained  famous  for  this  stuff,  which  w 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  oCsilcrie. 

To   the  improvement   of  the   French   breed 

sheep,   Monsieur  Tcrnau.x  has  contributed,  by  t 

importation  of  various  approved  races,   from  Spai 


and    ultimately    succeeded    in    producing    shawls,   from  England,  and  from  Egypt  ;  and  he  has  publis- 
which,  both  for  the  tissue  itself,  and  the  beauty  of'cd  several  pamphlets  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  t 


tlie  borders,  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  India. 

The  next  object  with  the  manufacturer  was  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  supply  of  the  wool ;  and  Monsieur 
Ternaux  having  remarked  that  tlie  Russians,  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  it,  knew  the  article  by  the 
name  of  Persian  wool,  he  directed  his  researches  in 
that  quarter ;  and  learned  that  Thomas  Koulikan,  in 
his  Asiatic  expeditions,  had  brought  three  hundred 
of  the  goats  which  produce  it  from  Thibet;  and 
that  these  animals  have  multiplied  greatly  in  Bukha- 
ria,  and  as  far  as  the  province  of  Kerman.  Having 
thus  determined  that  these  animals  throve  in  forty- 
two  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  a  climate,  from  its  ele- 
vation, much  colder  than  France,  and  that  they  also 
resisted  the  heat  of  Kerman,  which  is  in  the  thirti- 
eth degree  of  latitude,  he  resolved  to  attempt  their 
naturalization  in  his  own  country. 

To  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  animals,  and  that 
their  products  in  Thiket  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  in  Persia,  personal  inspection  was  necessary. 
For  tills  purpose.  Captain  Baudin,  who  sailed  for 
Calcutta  in  1814,  was  charged  to  obtain  the  true 
Thibet  wool.  An  examination  of  this  product  clear- 
ed up  all  doubt ;  but  the  greater  work  remained  of 
obtaining  the  animals  themselves.  To  this  enter- 
prise many  difficulties  presented  themselves,  in  the 
distance,  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies of  foreign  governments.  To  succeed,  requir- 
ed the  services  of  a  man  of  great  courage  and  inge- 
nuity, acquainted  with  tho  Oriental  languages,  and 
accustomed  to  perilous  and  long  journeys.  It  re- 
quired also  the  direct  intervention  of  the  French 
ministry,  to  dispose  the  Russian  government  in  its 
favor.  Fortunately,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  whose 
relations  with  that  country  gave  him  immense  fa- 
cilities, took  up  the  matter  with  warmth ;  and  a 
Mons.  Ainadee  .Taubert  (vvlio  was  sent  express,)  af- 
ter having  been  compelled  to  abandon  two  hundred 
goats  in  the  steppes  of  the  Oural,  and  having  en- 
countered the  greatest  difficulties,  from  the  sickness 
of  the  animals,  from  wolves,  from  the  barbarous 
hordes  inhabiting  the  country  through  which  he 
passed,  and  from  hunger  and  thirst,  succeeded  in 
embarking  from  the  Crimea  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  animals,  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  pure 
breed,  and  three  hundred  of  a  mixed  race  ;  si.x  Buk- 
harian  sheep,  eight  kids,  seven  young  mothers,  and 
seven  males. 

By  the  success  of  this  well-combined  and  fortu- 
nate enterprise,  a  single  manufacturer  has  bestowed 
on  his  country  a  new  and  profitable  object  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  has  enriched  its  manufactures 
with  a  product,  which  will  be  a  source  of  labor  and 
profit  as  long  as  wealth  and  taste  shall  remain  in  Eu- 
rope, 


points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  conduct  of  this  ii 
portant  branch  of  agriculture.  To  the  manufactur 
of  Monsieur  Ternaux,  dispersed  through  differs 
parts  of  France,  commerce  is  indebted  for  a  vast  v 
riety  of  new  products ;  more  especially  for  tb 
beautiful,  light  texture,  now  so  perfectly  imitated 
England,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  merini 
He  also,  I  believe,  it  was,  that  invented  the  proce< 
for  stamping  patterns  in  relief,  on  cloth  ;— for  t: 
covers  of  tables,  and  other  ornamental  purposes. 

As  the  popular  representative  of  Paris  in  t: 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  this  gentleman's  name  is  w> 
known  to  English  politicians.  He  is  said  to  possf- 
immense  wealth;  and,  if  industry,  ingenuity,  an  c 
lightened  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a  patri 
ism  that  sees  the  prosperity  of  his  country  in  t 
comfort  and  happiness  of  its  people,  and  pursi4  \^ 
that  object  with  incorruptible  honesty  and  unvvearit 
perseverance,  be  just  titles  to  eminence — 
'  Well  has  he  won  it — may  he  wear  it  long 


The  night  before  Pius  the  seventh  died,  he  senti 
Col.  M — ,who  had  been  extremely  kind  to  him  wh 
he  was  a  prisoner  at  Valence,  and  presented  him  w^ 
a  superb  silver-gilt  cup,  rescued  from  the  papal  tre  ■ 
ury,  whicli  he  begged  him  to  accept  as  a  mark  of     nl, 

gratitude   and  esteem.     Col.  M ,  felt  somecd  titf 

scientious  scruples  about  taking  so  magnificefl  y^ 
present.  'Perhaps  your  Holiness  is  not  aware,' |  ^^ 
he,  'that  you  are  making  this  valuable,  and  aim  , 
consecrated  present  to  a  heretic.  I  am  of  the  chili  " 
of  Geneva.'  '  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  .''  said't  *l 
Pope,  with  a  flash  of  animation.  Then,  closing  ij  "n 
heavy  eyes,  he  added,  in  an  exhausted  tone,  but  w(  )[(; 
great  solemnity,  '  Are  we  not  all  children  of  tl  iljj 
same  Father  ?' — Lady  Morgan's  France.  i, 
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THE  HONEY  BEE. 
Thomas  G.  Fesseivden,  Esq. — 

Df.ar  Sir — Among  the  whole    tribe   of  insects 

no  one  lias,  from  remote  antiquity,  arrested  the  at- 

Lention  of  naturalists  and    philosophical    investiga' 

lors  with  deeper  interest  tlian  the    hone;/    bee.     It 

k'ill,  nevertheless,  be   conceded   that   we    are  yet 

leficicnt  in    our    knowledge,    in    many   points  of 

heir  true  character  and  peculiar  system  of  econ- 

my,  nor  can  our  inquiries  be  fully  satisfied,  till  we 

an  learn  to  distinguish  the   precise   line   between 

lind  and  matter,  or  intelligence   and  unerring   in- 

inct.     Having   devoted    a  portion   of  my    latter 

ears  to  this  recondite  but  pleasing  subject,  I  have 

lund  a  gratifying  resource   in    a  correspondence 

ith   intelligent   apiarians,  distinguished    for   both 

eoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 

Presuming   that  the    following    correspondence 

ill  prove  interesting,  or  at  least  amusing  to  many 

your   readers,  I  present  it  for  insertion  in  your 

ry  valuable  vehicle  of  intelligence,  and  subscribe 

rself  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

James  Thacher. 

tter  from  Jerome    V.    C.     Smith,  fll,  D.    to  Doct. 
'bacher,  dated, 

Quarantine  Ground,  Port  of  Boston,  jSm^-.  3d,  ]830. 

Dear  Sir — By  the  promptitude  of  our  friend, 
BERT  Treat  Pai.ne,  Esq.  who  is  destined  to  be 
American  Astronomer,  your  note  of  the  2Stli 
y,  came  to  hand  y  esterday.  I  am  wondering 
V  he  couhl  abstract  liimself  long  enough  from 
society  of  the  stars,  to  interest  you  with  a  liis- 
)'  of  my  apiary. 

5y  the  nature    of  your  inquiries,  I    am   fearful 
suppose  nie  much  better  acquainted  with    the 
jral  history  of  the  bee,  than  I  really   am,   and 
e  philosophical  in  my  investigations,  than  in  the 
uel,  I  may  deserve  credit  for. 
tlaced,  as  I  am,  on  a  small  island,    Quarantine, 
luded  by  the  nature  of  hospital  duties,  from  all 
reciable  society,  I  have  actually  been  obliged  to 
:   rational  enjoyment    and   happiness,   in    the 
emplation  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  every 
ct  and  creeping   thing  that   hajipens  to   make 
ppearance:  the  moment  my  interest  was  excit- 
found  that  it  would  never  do  to  depend  on 
precarious    supplies.      Believing  there    was 
h  more  to  be  known  of  the  bee  than  has   been 
■)vered,   and,   withal,   hoping   for  a  supply  of 
cts,  I  purchased  a   hive,  in  Dorchester,  in   the 
''';    lg  of  1827,  at  the  price  of  eight  dollars.     The 
was  a  pine  box,  about  nine  inches  deep  and 
leen  or  fifteen  inches  square.   Through  the  top 
loffl    lis  box,   was  an  aperture,  perhaps  two  inch- 
i  diameter,  over  which  ascconil  box,  precisely 
he  first,  only  smaller  by  several  inches,  was 
d.     The  servant  who    went   for  them  said 
the  lower  box,  with  its  contents,  weighed  forty 
3, — and,  therefore,  was  pronounced   by  the 
an  excellent  hive.     In  truth  I  suspect  it  was 
11  kirgdom,  thinly  inhabited,  suflfering  from 
ils  of  an  exhausted  treasury, 
haps  you  may  grow  weary  of  this  detailed  his- 
if  one  hive;  but  in  giving  you  the  whole  mat- 
once,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  being  sur- 


feited by  a  future  repetition  of  the  same  slory. 
Well,  afier  being  placed  on  the  head  of  a  barrel, 
in  the  course  of  two  days,  they  commenced  opera- 
tions by  searching  all  the  miserable  little  flowers 
that  had  appeared.  It  was  so  apparent  that  they 
couhl  not  procure  food  enough,  that  a  piece  of  old 
comb  was  filled  with  honey,  on  both  sides,  and 
laid  in  the  lower  box,  between  their  empty  combs 
and  the  floor.  The  attention  of  the  island  keeper, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  looking  at 
them,  by  raising  the  box,  was  soon  excited  by  ob- 
serving that  the  bees  had  raised  the  horizontal  bit 
of  coiSlI],  to  an  inclined  plane,  by  building  a  col- 
umn of  wax  under  one  end  of  it,  so  that  they  were 
enabled  with  ease,  to  get  at  the  honey,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  old  and  adhesive,  in  all  the  cells  on 
the  underside.  A  larger  piece  of  old  comb,  charg- 
ed, with  reference  to  their  mechanical  skill  in  rais- 
ing a  great  weight,  to  such  a  comparative  height, 
was  now  jdaced  inside,  and  elevated  on  a  col- 
umn, as  in  the  first  instance,  before  we  were  aware 
of  their  readiness  to  conmience  the  undertaking. 
Whether  they  took  portions  of  their  own  enijity 
comb,  or  pared  the  foreign  bit,  to  construct  the 
prop,  we  were  not  critical  to  determine.  Flowers 
were  nowbeginning  to  appear  in  the  garden,  where 
the  hive  was  conveyed  one  evening,  to  a  tempora- 
ry house,  about  thirty  rods  from  their  first  locality, 
on  the  island.  By  accident  it  was  discovered,  that, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  hive,  after  the  labors 
of  the  ensuing  day,  they  were  clustering  together, 
iov.ards  nightfall,  on  a  tuft  of  grass,  nearly  on  the 
spot  were  the  barrel  stood.  We  roused  them,  repeat- 
edly, vainly  hoping  they  would  go  to  the  hive,  but 
the  effort  was  unavailing,  as  they  would  join  the 
nucleus  in  a  very  few  minutes.  On  viewing  the 
hive,  there  appeared  to  be  a  respectable  number 
there  ; — the  guard  were  on  their  posts,  at  the  en- 
trance ; — and  on  the  whole,  the  usual  order  and 
discipline  appeared  uninterrupted.  Where  was  the 
queen  at  this  crisis  ?  Was  she  at  the  hive  or  on 
the  grass  : — or  had  a  royal  princess  escaped  from 
confinement,  and  were  a  part  of  the  subjects  fol- 
lowing her  destiny  ?  Fearing  a  total  loss  of  those 
on  the  grass,  and  soon  too,  as  a  heavy  mist  was 
falling,  the  island  keeper  took  a  large  earthen  ves- 
sel from  the  hospital,  and  waiting  till  they  were 
con)])aratively  quiet,  took  them  up  by  handfuls  into 
the  pot,  and  poured  them  into  their  domicile.  He 
was  stung  in  only  one  place,  by  pressing  one  be- 
twixt his  arm  and  sleeve.  No  extraordinary  com- 
motion resulted  from  carrying  back  the  fugitives, 
nor  was  there  any  subsequent  excitement  or  turmoil, 
within  or  without,  that  was  extraordinary. 

Several  times,  a  heavy  piece  of  comb,  charged 
with  honey,  was  laid  over  tlie  hole,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  upper  box,  and  as  readily  moved 
or  raised,  that  it  might  be  searched,  aa  when 
place!  entirely  within  their  habitation. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  I  placed  over  the  aper- 
ture, a  glass  hive,  shaped  much  like  an  inflated 
bladder,  capable  of  holding  nearly  three  pecks  of 
grain.  It  was  blown  of  pure  flint  glass,  very  clear 
and  thick.  Indeed,  it  resembles  a  balloon,  more 
than  anything  else.  Near  the  top,  is  a  ventilator, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  phial,  in  which  a  cork  is  some- 
times kept.  Suspended  from  the  centre,  is  an  ash 
rod,  three  quarters  of  an  inch   square,   reaching 


within  six  inches  of  the  hole,  through  which  the 
bees  pass  from  the  old  box.  On  this,  are  three 
cross  bars,  reaching  laterally,  within  two  inches 
of  the  glass  walls.  The  globe  is  not  set  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  old  hive  :  on  the  contrary,  it  stands 
on  several  little  blocks,  half  an  inch  high,  so  that 
the  bees  can  pass  and  repass  freely,  under  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  in  various  directions,  towards 
the  walls  of  tlie  wooden,  tight,  iron-bound  case, 
which  encloses  the  glass.  In  the  si<les  of  the 
latter,  are  doors,  through  which,  at  leisure,  I  can 
inspect  the  bees,atall  their  working  points.  Stand- 
ing within  a  little  building,  in  one  corner  of  the 
door-yard,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing a  dome,  an  arched  dooi-way  and  a  few  |)illars, 
is  denominated  the  temple  of  indiislri/,  I  have  made 
such  observations,  from  time  to  time,  as  are  now 
presented   you. 

1.  Of  the  Industry  of  the  Bee.  '  Jlany  hands,' 
says  the  proverb,  '  make  light  work  ;'  this  is  true  in 
relation  to  a  hive  of  bees.  When  my  hive,  in 
1827,  had  about  three  thousand, — very  little  pro- 
gress was  made:  some  old  comb  was  repaired,  but  a 
very  little  constructed.  They  were  constantly  en- 
deavoj-ing  to  rear  the  young — feeding  them  with 
all  the  honey  they  could  procure.  Having  been 
presented  with  some  Havana  honey,  of  bad  quali- 
ty, they  were  fed  with  it  plentifully.  Such  a  sea- 
sonable supply  enabled  them  to  rear  a  supply  of 
laborers.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  although  almost 
destitute  of  honey,  they  commenced  a  small 
mound  of  cunb,  at  the  side  of  the  hole,  on  the 
upper  side,  within  the  glass  bell.  The  question 
at  once  arose,  in  my  mind,  whether  there  were  a 
class  of  bees,  that  were  architects  exclusively,  as 
it  was  certain,  the  season  before,  no  building  was 
done  ;  but  since  the  addition  of  new  members  to 
the  sovereignty,  new  comb  was  being  constructed, 
though  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  there  were, 
to  all  appearance,  empty  cells  enough  to  store  all 
the  honey  that  might  be  collected  during  the 
season.  I  marked  those  bees,  on  the  head,  with  a 
brush,  dipped  in  whitewash,  as  they  were  stick- 
ing the  little  pellets  of  wax  together,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  new  comb.  By  long,  and  sometimes, 
tiresome  observation,  I  found  those  masons  kept 
on  the  foundation,  day  after  day,  and  that  they 
labored  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  time.  It 
would  seem  that  they  were  sometimes  waiting 
for  mortar ;  and  at  others,  when  it  was  deposited 
by  carriers,  close  to  where  it  was  required,  they 
were  in  no  hurry  to  use  it.  Apparently  examin- 
ing the  work,  two  bees  would  accidentally  meet, 
and  were  they  not  interrupted  by  any  order  from  a 
superior,  would  dress  each  other's  limbs,  wings, 
feelers,  &c,  precisely  as  cattle  in  a  field  will  lick 
each  other's  head  and  ears.  This  is  very  com- 
mon :  I  have  seen  them  dress  each  other  in  this 
way,  a  whole  hour ;  and  I  have  also,  seen  them 
quit,  instantly,  as  though  commanded,  and  resume 
their  work.  The  honey  gatherers  seem  at  times 
to  skulk  about  the  hive,  as  though  they  were  un- 
willing to  go  abroad  ;  sometimes,  a  numerous  body 
of  them,  wandering  over  the  cells,  are  suddenly 
driven  out,  and  the  front  of  the  hive  presents  a 
very  sudden  activity.  I  am  induced  to  suppose 
they  want  urging,  and  perhaps  punishment,  at 
times,  to  complete  their  task, — How  is  it,  tha<  we 
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see  an  apparently  healthy  bee  dragged  out  of  the 
hive,  dead  occasionally  ?  Are  they  put  to  death  for 
refractory   conduct  ? 

2.  Government. — Notwithstanding  an  extraordi- 
nary attention  to  the  construction  of  the  glass, 
which  magnifies  the  bees  considerably  where  it  is 
most  convex,  I  never  have  discovered  the  least 
clue  to  the  mode  of  government.  A  peculiar  noise 
like  the  sinjjing  of  a  cricket,  is  sometimes  heard, 
deep  in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  but  there  are  no 
indications  of  particular  attention,  on  the  part  of 
the  bee.  Is  this  made  by  the  Queen  .'  On  the 
\yhole,  I  liave  concluded  that  it  must  be  by  a  young 
one,  freeing  itself  from  the  cell  and  trying  its  wings. 
That  there  is  a  peculiar  discipline,  is  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt.  Certain  it  is,  that  those  that 
gather  honey,  after  they  have  deposited,  are  not 
allowed  to  taste  it. — On  a  rainy  day,  when  all  were 
at  home,  I  often  observed  them  travelling  over  the 
pots,  looking  at  one,  feeling  the  depth  of  another, 
&c,  but  the  moment  they  thrust  their  proboscis 
towards  the  honey,  as  though  they  were  about 
tasting  it,  they  are  oftener  driven  away,  by  an  in- 
visible something,  before  succeeding,  than  other- 
wise. There  are  watchmen  everywhere,  anil  this 
I  infer  from  marking  them  : — finding  them  a  long 
time  near  one  spot,  unengaged,  and  occasionally 
sipping  the  honey  fearlessly,  as  they  go  their  rounds. 
In  the  warm  season,  there  has  always  been  a  sentry, 
but  more  commonly  four,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  Their  heads  are  inward,  while  their  wings, 
in  the  most  rapid  motion,  seem  to  imply  that  those 
inside  know  they  are  securely  guarded,  as  long  as  the 
humming  continues.  When  they  have  been  forced 
from  their  position,  many  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  run  over  the  whole  front,  as 
though  anxious  to  ascertain  the  difficulty.  As  the 
cold  weather  approaches,  the  guard  disappears,  as 
insects  and  other  enemies,  attracted  by  the  odor 
of  the  honey,  are  no  longer  feared.  I  think  the 
government  generally,  and  certainly  all  special 
commands,  are  first  made  an<l  propagated  by  the 
appropriate  officers,  by  striking  the  horny  tip  of 
the  tail  on  the  hive  or  comb — so  that  a  tremor, 
diffiirently  modified,  gives  a  general  as  well  as 
instantaneous  information,  which  every  bee  not 
only  perfectly  understands,  but  quietly  obeys. 

3.  Contrivance. — A  very  large  spider  got  within 
the  glass  hell,  just  as  the  mound  had  been  com- 
menced. The  bees  left  their  work  to  pursue  the 
common  enemy,  but  did  not  overtake  him,  as  ho 
succeeded  in  climbing  up  the  glass  much  better  than 
they.  Having  made,  en  masse,  a  thousand  at- 
tempts, but  falling  back  before  reaching  the  in- 
truder, they  turned  their  attention  to  raising  a  pi 
lar  by  which  they  might  reach  him.  In  two  days 
the  column  of  small  diameter,  was  six  inches  high, 
so  that  they  could  step  lo  the  bar  before  mentioned 
suspended  from  the  centre.  Mounting  this  in 
astonishing  numbers,  he  was  forced  to  take  to 
the  glass  again.  Being  within  two  inches,  though 
losing  their  foot-hold  and  falling  to  the  bottom, 
constantly,  their  progress  was  such  as  to  alarm 
the  spider  exceedingly.  I  watched  the  approaching 
conflict  with  intense  interest  ;  when  lo !  the  spi- 
der eased  himself  down  on  a  cord,  of  his  own 
manufacturing,  just  as  the  bees  were  on  tlie  point 
of  seizing  him.  Thus,  securely  suspended  mid- 
way, betwixt  the  central  pillar  and  the  side  of  the 
glass  on  a  single  thread,  perhaps  a  foot  in  length, 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  On  the  following  day, 
the   spider   still   kept    at   the   end  of  the    rope. 


to  get  at  him.  I  wondered  they  did  not  fly  at  him,  who  have  gained  such  distinction  in  the  world,  bj 
03  there  was  room  enough  to  use  their  wings,  unfolding  the  jjolitical  condition  of  a  bee  hive,  I 
To  my  regret,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  the  spider  should  say  the  cpieen  was  an  imaginary  despot, 
was  missing,  and  probably  despatched    in  torture. '  I    am    unwilling   at    present,  to    communicate  mj 

Turning  an  arch  of  wax  like  an    oven   over   an    theory,  lest  it  should  be  incorrect, 
enemy,    and    removing     the    offender,    whenever       7.  The  Young. — From  a  series  of  examinations,  1 
dead,  is  resorted  to  occasionally.  am  led  to  suppose  that  an  egg  is  deposited  in  everj 

4.  Disgorging  Honey.— \x  is  generally  admitted  I  cell  of  honey,  throughout  the  hive  ;  how  or  why  i' 
I  believe,  that  the  bee  swallows  the  honey,  and  \  begins  to  increase  in  size,  excepting  it  be  by  the  in 
that  it  is  disgorged  into  the  pot,  by  some  kind  of,  creased  temperature  of  the  air,  I  will  not  pretenc 
effort.  Probably  by  being  mixed  with  the  pecu-  j  to  say.  That  the  temperature  varies,  is  wel 
liar  secretion  of  the  organ,  the  quality,  if  not  the  I  known  :  in  some  of  the  coldest  days  in  March  ant 
quantity  of  the  honey  is  changed.  In  fact,  this,  April  last,  the  mercury  would  rise  to  summe 
must  be  the  case,  as  direct  experiment  shows,  i  heat.  It  is  soon  known,  when  the  maggot  requirei 
by  feeding  a  hive  on  West  India  honey.  A  single  [  material  attention.  About  the  last  of  .lune,  sue 
bee,  might  carry  from  the  mouth  to  the  interior ,  broad  sheets  of  comb,  having  a  maggot,  just  die 
two  or  three  te.aspoonfuls  in  a  day.  Three  large  '  cernible,  at  the  bottom,  were  so  conspicuous,  th& 
coffee  saucers  have  been  repeatedly  conveyed  into  '  I  used  to  importune  gentlemen  to  witness  the  pro 
the  hive  in  six  hours.  This  very  day,  (August  3)  cess  of  feeding  them.  The  bee  extended  its  pro 
by  way  of  ascertaining  a  point,  a  tumbler  of  honey   hoscis   quite    deep,     till,   as    nearly   as    could  h 


spread  on  a  plate  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
swarm  was  taken  in  two  hours. 

The  contrivance  by  which  the    process    of  di.s- 
gorging  is  effected  is  so    sim|)le,  and  withal  so  ad- 


ascertained,  the  brush,  charged,  probably  with  it 
appropriate  nourishment,  touched  its  mouth 
slight  motion,  observable  in  the  worm,  was  take 
to  be  the  evidence  of  its  feeding.     The  cells,  tot 


mirable,  th.it  it  must  interest  the  students  ol  nature.  I  were  kept   most  perfectly  clean  ;  we  judged  the 
Independentofmuscularaction,  a  complete  collapse  j  were  fed  about   once   in    twenty  four    hours 
of  the  sack,  takes  pla'ce— by  a  pressure,  beginning  •  the    25th    of  July,  past,    they  were  generally  fu 
at  the  fundus,  and  gradually    propagated   towards 
the  oesophagus  or   swallovvf,    this  is   accom])lished 
by  a  series  of  air  bags,  of  irregular  shapes,  surround- 
ing the  reservoir.     When  the  bee  desires  to  deposit 
the  honey,  by  elevating  the  wings,  and  commencing 
a   vermicular  motion,  that  is,  a  to  and   fro  working 
of  the  rings  of  the  body,  the  air  enters  the   spirac- 
ula,  distends  the  air  cells,  and  thusetTectually  forces 
the  reservoir.    I  have    procured  a  variety  of  those 
air  bags  on  a  scale  of  two    feet,   that    their  shape 
might  be  seen  and  their  function  understood. 

5.  Food. — My  experience  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  the  bee  can  extract  honey  from  almost  any 
flowers  with  impunitj'.  An  abundance  of  stramoni- 
um grows  on  this  island,  which  it  would  be  a  task  to 
destroy,  and  on  which  they  undoubtedly  feed.  I 
am  not  conscious  that  the  quality  of  the  honey  is 
injured  in  the  least ;  all  my  attempts  to  feed  them 
on  buckwheat  flowers  have  failed  :  perhaps  the 
salt  spray  injures  the  blossoms  for  their  use.  Catnip 
blossoms  they  delight  in :  currant  blossoms  and 
the  flower  of  a  large  kind  of  bean,  called  by  the 
gardener,  English,  coflfee    or   Windsor   bean,    are 


own,  anil  by  degrees,  emerged  from  their  bir 
place  to  mingle  with  the  others. 

8.  Drones. — I  scarcely  know    what    answer  ' 
give  to    your  question   relative  to   the  drones, 
have   never  witnessed  a  general  massacre :  thou 
cruel  executions,  where  two  or  three    are  forcit 
from  the  hives  at  a  time,  and  stung  till  they  dl 
have   been  noticed  repeatedly.     How  do   you 
plain  the  following  account  ? — Just  as  the  you 
ones  had  arrived  to  a   size,  that  completely  fill 
the  cell,  they  were  killed   by  lumdred.s.     Perli£,i. 
a  gill,  large,  white   and  plump,  with  folded  winr^ 
were  drawn   out   on   the    lighting   board,   in  oi 
night,   last   week.     This    morning,    I    discovet'l 
about  thirty  more,  and  perhaps  a  pint  may  h8' 
been   drojjped  in  the   vicinity.     Just  as  they  h; 
attained  a    growth  which  required   the  unceafli 
care  of  their  nurses,  they  have  been  slain  witb( 
mercy.     Are  these  young   drones.'     I  have 
cied  they  were. 

9.  The  .Moth. — About  two  hours  before  yO" 
letter  was  brought,  while  examining  the  moatbk 
the  hive,  a  bee-moth  lighted  on  the  edge  oil 
plate,  where  the    bees  had  been  feeding.     It  )j 


m 


|l 


though  the  bees  were  trying  by  a  variety  of  schemes   jutely   rude   towards    those  learned  entomologists 


wondering,  I  suppose,  how  the  conflict  cou 
terest  me,  killed  the  moth  with  a  stone, 
em|)ty  long  neck  bottle,  with  a  little  honey  att 
bottom,  placed  close  to  the  hive,  at  night,  wl 
the  bees  are  v/ithin  door,  is  a  capital  trap.  Thou 
bottles  fidl  may  be  so  taken,  their  number  see 
undiminished.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  lhco( 
of  the  honey  collects  them,  and  that  they  cam 
injure  the  bee  in  any  other  way  than  by  steal! 
his  goods,  or  occasionally  dropping  an  egg  n 
honey  cell.  Uncommonly  large  worms  are  8or 
times  dragged  out,  dead, — which  we  have  8i 
posed  to  be  the  moth, — killed  as  soon  as  its  tl 
character  is  developed. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  work  on  be« 
loaned  me  by  my  friend  Mr  Porter,  Editoi 
the  American  Traveller.  , 


sought    for     with    avidity.     From    the    dandelion 

they  collect,  at   this  place,    the    princijial    part  of ,  chased  one  side  repeatedly,  but  not  taking  the 
the  material  for    comb.     From    the   cedar    posts,   a  bee  finally  seized  it  by  the  head  and  fell  wi 
they  seem  to  procure  something,  of  material  con-   to   the   ground.      It   was  stung    repeatedly;  I 
sequence.     The  sunflower  probably  yields  a  quan-   when  the   bee  left    it,  though    alive,    it   appeSUlL  i 
tity  of  the  yellow  dust  with   which  we    see  them  i  badly  injured.     A  little   servant  girl   standing.'' 
load  their  thighs.     Being  rather   coarse,  they  do 
not  seek  it,  if  other  flowers    abound. 

Were  I  a  farmer,  I  should  certainly  cultivate  a 
field  of  catnip  solely  forthebees,  fully  believing  it 
gives  off"in  a  warm  sununer,  a  good  deal  of  sac- 
charine matter,  besides  imparting  a  delightful 
flavor  to  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

6.  The  Qufere. — I  am  in  doubt  what  to  say  of 
the  Queen  :  perhaps  I  may  have  been  deceived  in 
supposing  her  before  me;  and  on  the  other  hand 
she  might  have  gone  in  state,  without  my  know- 
ledge. Notwithstanding  all  that  writers  say  of 
the  Queen,  I  am  beginning  to  he  sceptical  ;  in  fact 
I  am  much  disposed  to  question  the  existence  of 
such  a  ruler.  My  hive  must  have  exhibited  her 
were  she  among  her  subjects.     Were  it  not  abso 
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)i        Finally,   you    ask  me  whether  I  derive  a  profit 
'\i  from  the    culture  of  bees?     The  fact  is,  the  idea 
I  of  profit  never  occurred  to  me  ;  my  first  and  prc- 
n  aent  object,  is  to   study  them. — My  hivo   is    now 
•very   large,     and    perfectly     full, — having  never 
1  swarmed — whenever  they  exhibit   indications    of 
it,  I  propose  to  insert  another  box,  to   ^ive   them 
room.     In  this  way,  I  hope  to  liavc  a  formidable 
hive.     It  has  been    thought  that  it   now  contains 
•upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and   so  packed 
-with  beautiful  (lakes  of  pure,   white  comb,  inter- 
sected  by  roads  and   paths,  tliat  every  one,  imac- 
quainted  with   the   peculiar,   instinctive    habits  of 
the  bee,  views  it  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  addition- 
al convenience  now  contemplated,  is  a  glass  floor, 
to  enable  me   to  look  upward,  with  a  light  at  the 
top  ;  I  liope  for  some  insight  into  their  out-of-sight 
economy. 

Without  reference  to  theories,  or,  indeed  the 
facts  of  writers,  I  have  given  you  the  results  of 
Diy  personal  observations.  If  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, you  will  be  able  to  make  the  corrections. 
It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  add  something 
to  the  stock  of  general  knovvletlge,  relative  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  bees,  as  a  source  of  profit,  but 
tat  present,  iny  locality  forbids  an  experiment, 
Very  respectfully  and  obediently,  yours, 

JeRO.ME  V.  C.  S.MITH. 

James  Thacher,  M.  D. 

[Dr  Thacher'3  Letter   and  Mr3  Giiiffith's  remarks  in  coil- 
tinuatioD,  will  appear  next  week.] 
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COOK'S    ADDRESS. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 

The  agricultual  interests  of  New  England  have 
oeen  greatly  iiromoted  by  the  skilful,  judicious; 
and  generous  exertions  of  the  society  long  since  in- 
Itituted  in  Massachusetts  for  that   purpose.     To 

;e  ardor  and  zeal  that  has  been  unceasingly  man- 
ifested by  the  distinguished  men  who  have  directed 
Its  efforts,  this  section  of  our  country  is  jiarticu- 
larly  indebted  for  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  this  department  of  national  industry,  and  which 
may  not  be  inaptly  termed  a  branch  of  the  '  Ameri- 
tan  System.'  They  have  given  an  impulse  to  the 
mergies  and  the  hopes  of  our  yeomanry.  They 
lave  instilled  into  their  minds  a  portion  of  their 
lentiments,  and  have  e.xcited  in  tliem  a  spirit  of 
stuulation,  uiid  tlie  advantages  that  have  accrued, 
ind  still  continue  to  follow  tlieir  labors,  are  legible 
D  every  field,  and  are  daily  conspicuous  in  our 
narket-places. 

The  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  forecast  of 
he  people  of  New  England,  is  the  basis  upon  which 
heir  prosperity  and  security  must  be  sustained. 

Possessed  of  fewer  natural  advantages  of  soil 
ind  climate  than  are  enjoyed  in  other  sections  ofour 
•ountry,  we  are  happily  exein[)ted  from  many  of  the 
|ie  evils  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected, 
ly  circumstances  they  <;annot  control.  If  we  are 
(enied  the  privilege  of  a  milder  atmosphere,  and 
more  temperate  climate,  if  we  must  submit  to  the 
igors  of  our  northern  winter,  and  find  no  escape 
rem  the  chilling  colds  of  a  protracted  spring,  we 
•an  do  so  without  murmuring  or  repining. 

If  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  withhold 
rem  us,  what  in  its  wisdom  it  has  seen  fit  to  con- 
er  on  others,  it  has  given  us  much,  and  withheld 
rom  us  much  for  which   we  should   be  grateful. 

The  habits  and  peculiarities  of  trees  and  plants 
i  a  subject  which  should  interest  our  attention,  as 

kaowledge  of  it  will  tend  to  prevent  much  of 
he  eonfusioD,  and  avert  much  of  the  disappoint- 

BBt,  to  which  those  are  exposed  who  neglect  it. 

The  unskilful  use  of  the  saw  and  the  prunirg 


knife,  is  fretpieutly  detrimental  to  trees,  not  only  in 
the  extent  of  their  application,  but  in  the  unseason- 
ableness  of  the  operation.  Winter  pruning  is 
sometimes  practised  for  the  very  cogent  reason 
that  it  is  a  time  of  comparative  leisure.  Similar 
excuses  have  not  been  unfrequently  resorted  to,  on 
other  occasions,  and  the  reminiscences  of  by-gone 
days  may  remind  some  of  us  of  certain  mischiev- 
ous acts  performed,  for  the  equally  commendable 
reason,  that  we  could  find  no  more  rational  ein- 
ploymeut  for  our  time.  It  is  thought  by  those 
who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  the  most  appropriate  time  for  such  operations 
is  when  the  sap  flows  freely,  or  from  the  latter  end 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true  in  relation  to  the  apple  and  pear  tree,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  some  experienced,  and  distin- 
guished cultivators,  the  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees,  should  not  be  pruned  ex- 
cept in  August  or  September.  The  latter  should 
be  subjected  to  this  operation  as  sparingly  as  possi- 
ble. Lopping  off  the  leading  shoots,  or  any  other 
of  the  principal  branches,  shotdd  be  avoided  as 
much  as  practicable,  and  while  they  preserve  their 
health  and  vigor,  those  parts  should  be  suff'ered  to 
remain  entire,  and  only  the  smaller,  superfluous 
branches  removed. 

The  wounds  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  great- 
er or  lesser  branches  should  be  immediately  cov- 
ered by  a  composition  of  adhesive  and  healing  in- 
gredients, which  will  prevent  the  air  and  moisture 
from  penetrating,  and  as  the  juices  are  then  in  an 
active  state,  little  or  no  injury  may  be  apprehend- 
ed. If  this  were  practised  more  generally  than  it 
has  been,  we  should  not  witness  so  much  of  pre- 
mature decay  that  is  seen  so  extensively  in  our  or- 
chards and  gardens. 

I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  subject  without 
urging  upon  you  the  necessity  of  avoiding  as 
much  as  possiiile,  the  removal  of  large  and  vigor- 
ous branches  from  your  trees  at  any  season.  To 
secure  success  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and 
to  give  them  a  tasteful  and  ornamental,  as  well  as 
useful  form,  with  a  view  to  productiveness,  and 
a  simultaneous  ripening  of  their  fruits,  pruning 
should  be  comitienced  the  year  after  they  are  trans- 
planted, and  repeated  every  successive  spring,  by 
cutting  out  from  the  exterior  all  the  small,  and 
superfluous,  and  intersecting  shoots,  wherever  they 
appear,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  tree  in  the 
form  of  a  tunnel.  By  this  method,  the  fruit,  on  all 
parts  of  the  tree,  will  be  equally  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  will  consequently  be  more 
equally  matured,  and  of  similar  qualities  on  all  its 
sections.  Trees,  like  children,  should  be  taught 
correct  habits  while  they  are  susceptible  of  good 
impressions,  and  as  we  are  directed  to  train  up  the 
latter  in  the  way  they  should  go,  that  in  maturer 
life  they  shall  not  depart  from  the  precepts  that 
are  instilled  into  their  minds  in  youth,  so  is  it  de 
sirable  in  relation  to  the  former,  that  we  should 
cultivate  the  young  jilant  with  reference  to  the 
future  tree,  and  prune  and  train  it  as  we  would 
have  it  to  grotv. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  our  labors.  There  is  an  evil  to  which 
many  kii»(k  of  trees  and  plants  are  subjected,  that 
demands  our  particular  attention,  and  even  when 
that  has  been  patiently  and  zealously  exercised,  it 
has  proved  only  partially  successful.  The  numer- 
ous kinds  of  insects  which  not  only  produce  incal- 
culable mischief  to  the  health,  and  beauty,  and 

productiveness  of  the  tree,  but  deprive  us  of  no   among  its  benefactors, 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its  fruit,  have  hitherto  To  bo  coutinuad, 


eluded  the  vigilance  and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  iu 
his  eftorts  to  provide  either  a  preventive  or  a  re- 
medy for  the  injury  thus  occasioned.  The  insid- 
ious mode  of  attai-k  m  which  they  are  gui<lcd  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  would  seem  to  require  the 
exorcise  of  almost  super-human  skill,  to  avert  or 
repress  their  ravages. 

Cleanliness  is  indispensable  to  the  health,  and 
beauty,  and  usefulness  of  fruit  trees.  The  moss- 
covered  wall  is  venerated  as  an  object  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  moss-covered  tree  excites  no  such 
reverential  emotions.  Nor  is  our  respect  for  the 
sentimental  cultivator  of  caterpillars,  elevated  in  the 
ratio  of  success  ho  attains  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favorite  art.  It  were  well  enough  while  it  ad- 
ministers to  his  |)leasures,  and  gratifies  his  taste, 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his 
labors,  and /ar  better  if  he  would  restrain  those 
objects  of  his  regard  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
domain.  If  the  i)ropagation  of  those  ingenious 
architects  is  an  interesting  employment;  if  he  is 
gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  their  industry,  and  is 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  would  bean  act 
of  cruelty  to  demolish  tlieir  dwellings,  and  devote 
the  occupants  to  death  ;  that  they  would  thus 

'  in  corporal  sufferins 

Feel  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a  giant  dies,' 

he  must  be  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  those  kind- 
red feelings,  and  in  the  unenvied  possession  of  his 
vitiated  taste.  But  the  criminal  disregard  of  the 
duties  he  owes  to  his  neighbors,  in  the  indulgence 
of  such  propensities,  whether  they  proceed  from 
choice  or  indolence,  deserves  the  most  severe  and 
unrestrained  rebuke. 

Exudations,  or  any  other  unusual  appearance  of 
uuhealthiness  or  unthriftiness  in  trees  often  indi- 
cate the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  although  such 
effects  are  produced 'sometimes  by  unskilful  prun- 
ing. An  early  and  careful  examination  will  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  assailant,  and,  if  seasonably 
made,  may  preserve  the  tree.  No  effectual  pre- 
ventive against  the  injurious  operations  of  the 
borer  upon  many  of  our  fruit,  and  some  of  our 
forest  trees  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  cankerworra  and  the  curculio  are  the  most 
extensively  fatal,  as  they  are  the  most  crafly  of  the 
insect  race,  and  no  certain  means  have  yet  been 
discovered  to  induce  the  belief  that  .an  effectual 
preventive  will  be  found  to  slay  their  annual  rava- 
ges. The  time,  and  labor,  and  experiments  that 
have  been  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  this  desir- 
able object,  or  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  are  deserving  of  more  success  than  have 
resulted  from  those  efforts.  Much  useful  and  sat- 
isfactory information  as  to  their  character  and 
habits,  has,  however  been  elicited,  but  that  most 
desirable  end,  the  prevention  of  their  devastating 
effects,  has  been  but  partially  attained.  '  It  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wi.^hed,'  that  all  who 
are  interested  would  unite  their  efforts  in  the  en., 
deavor  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  his  scourge 
of  our  fruit  trees.  The  energies  of  the  whole 
agricultural  world  could  not  be  concentrated  in, 
and  applied  to  a  more  important  purpose  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Should  any  indi- 
vidual be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  discovery 
that  shall  prove  an  infallible  antidote  to  the  incur- 
sions of  this  withering  and  blighting  infliction,  he 
will  have  the  proud  and  enviable  satisfaction  of 
contributing  much  to  the  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try,   and    will    richly   deserve   to    be  numbered 
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ini^lit  be   thus  e.xtensively  nnd    successfully  intro- ,  able  distance;  and,  if  so,  what  is  usually  the  jirice 
hiced,  without  risk,   or  the  aid  of  much  capital, '  jier  lb. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF 
SILK. 

Mr  Fessende.v — Should  you  consider  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  worthy  of  public  considera- 
tion, you  may  give  them  a  place  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer. 

It  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  every  patriot, 
to  witness  the  increased  attention,  to  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  industry. 

Not  oidy  are  greater  and  increased  encourage- 
ment given  to  those  branches  already  in  exercise, 
but  new,  various  and  public  sources  of  domestic 
industry  are  daily  developing  ;  among  which  the 
growing  and  manufacturing  of  silk,  is  not  of  the 
least  importance.  Since  the  power-loom  and 
spiiming  jenny  have  deprived  the  female  part  of 
the  connnunity  of  an  important  branch  of  Indus 
try,  it  is  desirable  that  some  other  should  be  sub 
stituted,  congenial  to  the  capabilities  and  habits  of 
that  fairer  part  of  the  community. 

The  growing  and  manufacture  of  silk,  is  a 
branch  of  industry  considered  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  management  of  females. 

The  best  means,  then,  to  introduce  tliis  branch 
of  industry  and  make  it  pojiular  with  the  ladies, 
ought  to  be  brought  into  exercise.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  late,  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tensive culture  and  manufacture  of  silk ;  and  al- 
though it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  silk  can  be 
succcssfidly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  no  one  has  attempted  to  point  out  the  best 
method  of  introducing  this  important  branch  of 
domestic  industry  among  the  people.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary  that  the  best  skill  and  meth- 
ods of  producing  the  raw  material,  should  be  im- 
parted to  every  section  of  our  country,  in  the  best 
practicable  manner  ;  and  in  the  next  place  that  it 
should  be  made  a  desirable  and  jiopular  employ- 
ment for  our  females  ;  and  it  never  can  be  brought 
into  favor  with  the  fairer  part  of  the  community, 
till  our  ladies,  who  are  best  informed,  will  heartily 
engage  in  it,  and  by  their  example  and  encourage- 
ment, bring  it  into  general  favor. 

How  is  this  to  be  eflected  .'  Pertnit  me,  my 
dear  sir,  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  arc  better  informed,  and  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  this  subject,  the  propriety  of  attachin 
to  each  of  the  high  or  primary  schools  for  young 
ladies,  through  the  country,  a  garden  or  plat  of 
ground  for  the  growing  of  the  mulberry.  Also 
an  establishment  for  producing  and  rearing  the  silk 
worm,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  where  a!!  the 
young  ladies  in  those  schools  shall  be  taught  as  a 
recreation  or  healthful  exercise,  the  economy  of 
the  silk  worm — the  best  method  of  producing, 
feeding,  and  rearing-  the  worm,  so  as  to  produce 
the  raw  material. 

In  this  way  our  young  ladies  would  soon  learn 
to  look  on  a  worm,  witliout  fainting  or  disgust — 
and  being  made  familiar  and  acquainted  with 
this  branch  of  industry,  would  carry  home  with 
them,  into  all  parts  of  our  country,  their  skill 
and  experience,  wliich  they  would  impart  to  their 
poorer  neighbors.  In  this  way,  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  silk  would  soon  become  a 
pleasing  and  popular,  as  well  as  a  lucrative  and 
healthful  employment,  for  our  females  generally. 
The  same  culture  and  employment  might  also, 
be  attached  to  the  schools  for  lads. 


throughout  every  section  of  our  country  ;  and 
nothing  like  a  monopoly  in  the  business  could  be 
apprehended. 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out,  in  order  to 
excite  discussion  and  call  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, more  particularly,  to  so  important   a  subject. 

W. 


CASTOR  OIL. 

Mr  Fessekden — If  any  of  your  corresjjondents 
will  give  the  public  a  description  through  the  New 
England  Farmer,  of  the  method  of  extracting  the 
oil  from  the  Castor  Oil  Beau,  they  will  confer  a 
favor  on  more  than  ONE  SUBSCRIBER. 

Middlesex,  Dec.  31. 

The  following  article  taken  from  the  American 
Encyclopedia,  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  our  cor- 
respondent's inquiry  : 

Castor  Oil. — The  castor  oil  plant  (vicinus  pal- 
ma  Christi,)  is  a  native  both  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  has  a  stem  from  5  to  15  or  16  feet  in 
height  and  la.-ge  bluish-green  leaves,  divided  into 
seven  lobes,  serrated  and  pointed,  the  foot-stalks 
long,  and  inserted  into  the  disk.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  terminating  spike,  and  the  seed 
vessels  are  covered  with  spines,  and  contain  three 
flattish  obloug  seeds. — It  is  to  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  drug  called 
castor  oil. 

It  is  now  often  prepared  by  pi-essing  the  seeds 
in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  with  oil  of  almonds. 
The  oil  thus  obtained  is  called  cold  expressed.  But 
the  mode  chiefly  adopted  in  the  West  Indies  is 
first  to  strip  the  seeds  of  the  husks  or  pods,  and 
then  to  bruise  them  in  mortars.  Afterwards  tliey 
are  tied  in  linen  bags,  and  boiled  in  water,  until 
the  oil  they  contain  rises  to  the  surface.  This  is 
carefully  skimmed  off  and  strained,  to  free  it  from 
any  accidental  impurities,  and  bottled  for  use.  The 
oil  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  considered  more 
mild  than  that  procured  by  jiressure,  but  it  sooner 
becomes  rancid.  The  mildest  and  finest  Jamai- 
ca castor  oil  is  very  limpid,  nearly  colorless,  and 
has  scarcely  more  smell  or  taste  than  good  olive 
oil.  Many  people,  however,  have  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  castor  oil,  even  in  its  purest  state,  that 
they  do  not  take  it  without  great  reluctance.  The 
uses  of  castor  oil  in  medicine  are  well  known.  It 
is  at  present  prepared  in  great  quantites  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Mr  Fessende.n — I  was  very  much  gratified 
on  jiernsiug  your  last  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  to  understand  that  Jo.na.  II.  Code, 
Esq.  of  Dedham,  has  conmienced  lecturing  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  tree  and  the  rear- 
ing of  Silk  Worms.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  more  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject  in  Middlesex.  We 
have  to  be  sure  several  nurseries,  and  sfuie  orch- 
ards of  Mulberry  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  but  for  the  want  of  proper  information  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  v/orms  and  the  want  of 
filatures  for  the  reeling  of  the  cocoons,  and  various 
other  perplexities,  we  have  done  but  very  little   at 


If  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
will  inform  us  through  the  medium  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  that  such  is  the  case,  we  shall 
the  next  season  turn  om- attention,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  that  branch  of  indusry. 

I  have  now  growing  on    my  farm  in    this  town, 
sixty  trees,  ten  years    old    from  the  seed,  mostly 
very  thrifty,  and  many  hundreds  that  are   not   yet 
old  enough  to  strip  of  their  foliag-e. 
Yours  respectfully, 

ANTHONY  WRIGHT. 

Concord,  Mass.  Dec.  25,  1830. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

FROST  GAGE,  Pr.  Cat. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  form  of  the  green 
gage,  of  a  dark  purple  color  ;  it  ripens  about  the 
1st  of  October,  and  has  been  sold  in  the  markets 
at  New  York  as  late  as  the  10th,  but  being  brought 
from  a  place  .50  miles  to  the  northward,  they  were 
probably  a  week  later  in  ripening  than  they  would 
have  been  at  New  York.  It  is  not  quite  as  sweet' 
a  fruit  as  the  green  gage,  but  has  a  more  sprightly 
flavor,  and  is  the  best  of  all  the  late  plums.  The 
tree  produces  abundantly,  and  is  of  vig-orous  and 
thrifty  growth.  It  is  a  native  fruit  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  circumstance  of  its  coming  in 
after  all  the  other  fine  plums  are  past,  renders  it  a 
highly  valuable  addition  to  the  assortment  of  that 
fruit.  I  know  of  one  orchard  of  this  valuable 
plum  which  contains  above  200  trees,  all  of  which 
are  of  the  natural  growth,  having  been  reared  from 
suckers  from  the  original  trees  and  their  produce 
is  very  great.  WM  PRINCE. 


I  the   business.     1  should  hke  to    inquire    whether 
cocoons  are  an  article  of  sale  within  any  reason- 


OF  CURING  PORK  AND  BACON. 

The  curing  or  pickling  of  pork  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  many  of  our  sea-ports. 
The  carcase  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  packed  in  casks 
or  kits,  made  for  the  purpose,  containing  from  one 
to  two  hundred  weight.  Salt  is  dissolved  in  water 
till  the  mixture  be  strong  enough  to  swim  an  egg  ; 
it  is  then  boiled,  and  when  cold,  poured  upon  the 
pork :  when  the  end  of  the  cask  is  fixed  in,  the 
article  is  ready  for  being-  sent  to  market.  Hen- 
derson, a  late  writer,  has  given  particular  direc- 
tions for  curing  bacon,  founded  upon  a  long  course 
of  experience,  which  therefore  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known. 

Tlie  curing  of  bacon  is  thus  described  by  Hen- 
derson, after  much  experience.  After  the  carcase 
has  hung  all  night,  lay  it  upon  a  strong  table,  or 
bench,  upon  its  back;  cut  off" the  head  close  to  the 
ears,  and  cut  the  hinder  feet  so  far  below  the 
hough  as  will  not  di.sfigure  the  hams,  and  leave 
plenty  of  room  to  hang  them  by ;  then  take  a 
cleaving  knife,  and  if  necessary,  a  hand  mallet, 
and  divide  the  carcase  up  the  middle  of  the  back 
bone,  laying  it  in  two  equal  halves.-  then  cut  the 
ham  from  the  side  by  the  second  joint  of  the  back 
hone,  which  will  ajipcar  on  dividing  the  carcase; 
tlien  dress  the  ham  by  paring  a  little  off"  the  flank 
or  skinny  part,  so  as  to  shape  it  with  a  half  round 
paint,  clearing  off  any  top  fat  that  may  appear; 
the  curer  will  next  take  off  the  sharp  edge  along 
the  back  bone  with  his  knife  and  mallet,  and  slice 
off  the  first  rib  next  the  shoulder,  where  he  will 
perceive  a  bloody  vein,  which  he  must  take  out| 
for  if  it  is  left  in,  that  part  is  apt  to  spoil.     The 
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corners   must   be  squared  off  where  the  ham  was 
cut  out. 

Ill  AiV/i'iis"  «  number  o/swinc  wliat  sides  you  may 

:iave    dressed   the    first  day,  hiy  upon  some  flags 

r  boards,  piling  them  across  cacii  other,  apd  giv- 

ng  each  pitch  a  powdering  of  saltpetre,  and  then 

lovering  it  with  salt ;  proceed  in  the  same  manner 

with  the  liains,  by  themselves,  and  do  not  omit  giv- 

ng  them  a  little  sult|)etrc,  as  it  opens  the  pores  of 

he  flesh  to  receive   the  salt,  and  besides  gives  the 

lam  a   pleasant   flavor,  and  makes  it  more  juicy. 

iCt  them   lie  in  this  state  about  a  week,  then  turn 

hose  on  top  undermost,  giving  them  a  fresh  salt- 

ng:  after  lying  two  or  tliree  weeks  longer  they  may 

)e  hung   up  to  dry  in  some    chimney,   or  smoke 

louso ;  or,  if   the     curcr   chooses,    he    may  turn 

hem  over  again  without  giving  them  any  salt,  in 

vhicli  state  they  may  lie  for  a  month  or  two  witli- 

lUt  catching  any  harm,  until  he  has  a  convenience 

or  drying  them.     Henderson  practised  for    many 

ears  the  custom  of  carting  liis  flitches  and  hams 

hrough  the  country  to   farm  houses,  and    used  to 

ang   them  in  their  chimneys,   and  other  parts  of 

he   house  to  dry,  some  seasons   to  the  amount  of 

ive  hundred    carcases  ;  this    plan  he  soon  found 

ttended    witli  a  number  of  inconveniences   and 

lerefore  lie  invented  a  smoking'  house. 

Hendersoii's  smoking  house  is  about  twelve  feet 

fluare,  and  the  walls  about  seven  feet  high  ;  one 

If  these  huts  requires  six  joists  across,  one  close 

i>  each   wall,  the  other  four  laid  asunder,  at  pro- 

sr  distances.     To  receive   five  rows  of  flitclies, 

ey  must  be   laid  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  a  piece 

r  wood  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  one 

itch  of  bacon,  must  be  fixed  across  the  belly  end 

r  the  flitch,  l)y  two  strings,  as  the  neck  end  must 

ang  downwards;  the  piece  of  wood  must  be  lon- 

ftr  than  the  flitch  is  wide,  so  that   each  end  may 

ist  upon  a  beam  ;  they  may  be  put  so  near  eacli 

ther  as  not   to  touch  ;  the    width  of  it  will  hold 

entyfour    flitches  in  a  row,  and   there    will  be 

e  rows,  which  will   contain    one    hundred  and 

Venty  flitches  ;  as   many    barns  may  be   hung  at 

le  same  time  above  the    flitches,  contrived  in  the 

sst   manner   we   can.     The   lower   end  of  the 

Itches   will  be    within    two    and  a  half  or   three 

(et  of  the   floor,  which  must  be  covered  five   or 

inches  thick  with   saw  dust,  and  nmst  be  kin- 

lej  at  two  different  sides;  it  will  burn,  but   not 

lUSe  any  flame  to  injure    the   bacon.     The  door 

U8t  be  kept  close,  and  the  hut  must  have  a  small 

lie  in   the  roof,   so  that  part  of  the  smoke  may 

icend.     That  lot  of  bacon  and  hams  will  be  ready 

pack  up  in  a  hogshead  to  send   off"  in  eight  or 

n  daj's  or  a  little    longer   if  required,    with  very 

Itle  loss   of  weight.     After  the  bacon  is  salted,  it 

lay  lie  in  the  salt  house  as  described  until  an  order 

ireceived,   then    immediately  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

enderson  found   this  smoke  house  to  be  a  great 

ving,   not  only    in  the  expense  and    trouble   of 

oploying  men  to  cart  and  hang  it  up  through  the 

'Untry,  but  it  did  not  lose  near  so  much  weight  by 

is  process. — Loudon^s  Ency, 


GROUND  OYSTER  SHELL  AND  BONE 

MANURE. 
The  great  value  of  ground  oyster  shells  as  a 
anure  for  light  sandy  soils,  will  be  apparent  to 
e  mind  of  every  agriculturist  on  a  moment's  rc- 
iction.  Containing  a  large  portion  of  saline,  an- 
lal  and  marine  vegetable  matter,  it  immediately 
richesthe  soil,  and  keeps  it  cool  and  moist,  while 
'  its  gradual  decomposition,  a  permanent  and  rich 


manure  is  sup|i|ii'd.  For  stiff',  clayey  and  sour 
land,  burnt  shell  is  undoubtedly  much  the  best ; 
and  thus  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  the  appli- 
cation of  manure,  a  proper  discrimination  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  appropriation  of  that  which  is  liest 
adapted  to  the  dilfcrent  kinds  of  soil.  Hence  the 
great  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry. A  very  partial  acquaintance  with  this  branch 
of  chemistry,  however,  will  enable  any  farmer  to 
distinguish  between  soils  which  require  lime  and 
those  which  require  ground  shell.  We  were 
called  a  few  days  since  to  examine  a  mill  erected  by 
I\Ir  Cragg,  in  Old  Town,  near  the  fall,  for  grinding 
oyster  shells,  and  were  highly  gratified  with  the 
visit.  Mr  Cragg  has  at  a  considerable  expense 
erected  a  mill,  and  can  sup|)ly  any  quantity  of  the 
ground  shell  at  about  6  cents  a  bushel.  This  we 
believe  will  be  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  that 
can  be  applied  to  landi  adapted  to  its  use.  Gar- 
deners near  the  city  will  find  especial  benefit  from 
its  application,  as  it  will  not  only  prove  immedi- 
ately effectual,  but  enrich  their  soil  for  many  years. 
There  are  some  vegetables  that  absolutely  require 
this  species  of  manure  to  bring  them  to  the  state 
of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  in- 
deed which  is  natural  to  them.  Of  this  class  are  all 
marine  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  seakale,  &c. 
It  is  believed  that  if  asparagus  beds  were  once 
well  dressed  with  ground  oyster  shells,  they  would 
yield  much  more  abundantly  and  much  finer  as- 
paragus than  they  do  with  stable  manure.  For 
proof  of  this  let  any  one  examine  the  natural  growth 
of  asparagus  on  the  shell  banks  on  the  shores  of 
of  the  inlets  along  the  southern  sea-coast.  And 
that  such  manure  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
seakale,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  this  excellent 
vegetable  is  found  in  its  natural  state  nowhere  but 
on  the  sea-coasts,  where  it  can  have  the  advantage 
of  marine  manure. 

We  hope  ere  long,  to  see  mills  erected  for  grind- 
ing bones  also.  It  is  believed  that  they  would  be 
very  profitable  around  cities,  where  bones  can  be 
abundantly  collected  ;  and  the  cost  of  them  would 
be  trifling — scarcely  more  than  the  expense  of 
gathering.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  manure  has 
been  sufficiently  tested  in  England,  where  it  is 
used  most  extensively.  That  country  pays  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually  for  bones  brought  from 
the  continent  for  manure.  Gentlemen  who  have 
examined  the  mills  for  grinding  bones  in  England, 
represent  them  as  resembling  our  cast  iron  bark 
mills,  the  only  difference  being  in  their  larger  size 
and  stronger  constructions.  They  generally  con- 
sist of  two  sets  of  grinders,  one  above  the  other ; 
the  one  for  breaking  the  bones  into  small  pieces, 
and  the  other  for  grinding  them  into  powder. 
This  is  also  a  very  permanent  manure,  as  the  bones 
are  composed  of  a  large  portion  of  lime  ;  and  on 
account  of  this  animal  matter  they  are  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  containing  any  considerable 
portion  of  gluten,  such  as  wheat  and  other  grain, 
beans,  peas,  and  a  variety  of  others.  We  hope 
Mr  Cragg  will  meet  v/ith  such  encouragement  in 
grinding  oyster  shells,  as  will  induce  him  to  com- 
mence grinding  bones  also. — Am.  Farmer. 


JVinter  Butter. — Butter  is  made  in  some  parts  of 
New  England  through  the  winter  in  great  perfec- 
tion. The  cows  are  fed  on  tlie  best  hay,  that  is, 
hay  made  of  English  grass,  well  cured  and  sweet, 
and  provender  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn 
and  oats  ground  together,  and  are  kept  at  night  in 
warm  stables.     As  soon  as  the  milk  is  strained,  it 


should  be  put  into  pans  and  set  in  the  coldest  place 
that  can  be  found,  in  order  that  it  may  freeze  speedi- 
ly, the  sooner  the  better.  By  the  process  of  freezing 
the  cream  is  forced  to  the  top,  and  may  be  taken 
oft'  without  the  least  mixture  of  the  frozen  milk. 
The  cream  should  never  be  placed  on,  or  even  near 
the  fire,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  place,  but  when  churned 
should  stand  several  feet  from  the  kitchen  fire.  It 
takes  a  little  longer  time  to  churn,  and  the  butter 
is  usually  of  a  somewhat  lighter  color  ;  but  the  fla- 
vor, when  the  above  directions  are  carefully  ob- 
served, is  of  the  finest  and  richest  description.  We 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  hav- 
ing been  personally  acquainted  with  the  quality  of 
the  winter  bu  tter  for  sixty  years. — •Ubanij  Argus. 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1831. 


Directions  for  the  Management  of  Hothouse  f  replaces 
constructed  ivith  Double  Doors  and  Jishpit  Regis- 
ters.    Bij  William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S. ; 
read  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
After  the  fire  is  lighted  the  fire  |)lace  door  should 
be  kept  close,  and  no  more  air  admitted  by  the  ash 
pit  door    than  is  necessary   to  make    the  fire  bum 
briskly, — not   violently, — because    that   inci-eases 
the   waste    of  fuel,  without  increasing   the    heat. 
At  all    times,  the   air  that  is  nesessary  for    blow- 
ing the  fire  must  be  admitted  at  the   ash-pit  door 
or  register,  in  order  that  it  may  get  heated  in  pass- 
ing through  the  fire  to    the  flame.     When    air  is 
admitted  to  the  fire   place   door,  it   will  generally 
rush  over  the  fire  place  into  the  flue,   without  be- 
ing heated,  thus  tending  to  cool  the  flue  instead  of 
heating  it. 

When  the  flue  is  properly  heated,  and  the  fuel 
burned  nearly  to  redness,  scarcely  any  air  need  be 
admitted  by  the  ash  pit  door  ;  in  most  cases  the 
fire  will  burn  with  what  air  gets  through  the  crev- 
ices in  the  iron  work.  The  damper  also  should  be 
put  in  as  far  as  it  can  be,  so  as  only  to  keep  the 
fire  just  alive,  and  prevent  as  much  as  is  practica- 
ble, heat  escaping  by  the  chimney.  The  object  is 
to  generate  heat  in  the  fire  place,  just  as  fast  and 
no  faster  than  it  is  required  to  be  given  out  by 
the  flue,  for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
house. 

Equal  quantities  of  coal  and  small  cinders  keep 
up  a  steadier  fire  than  either  alone.  Before  add- 
ing fresh  fuel  to  the  fire,  push  that  which  is  un- 
consumed  towards  the  farther  ends  of  the  bars, 
and  apply  the  fresh  fuel  immediately  behind  if,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  space  close  to  the  fireplace  door. 
When  fresh  fuel  is  thrown  over  the  surface  of  a 
hot  fire,  it  produces  an  immense  volume  of  smoke 
and  flakes ;  when  added  in  front  of  the  fire,  mucli 
of  the  smoke  given  out  is  consumed  in  passing 
over  the  part  ignited.  When  fuel  is  thrown  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  fire,  or  into  the  throat  of  the 
flue  after  the  fire  has  burned  low,  and  the  flue  is 
hot,  '  the  heat  of  the  brick  work  distils  gas  out  of 
the  coals  ;  this  gas  gets  into  the  flue,  and  when  the 
fuel  over  tiie  fire  becomes  in  flames,  if  the  flame 
be  drawn  into  the  flue,  it  ignites  the  gas  that  has 
been  there  generated,  and  causes  an  explosion  ;  this 
ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  an  explosion 
of  gas  in  the  flue  may  destroy  a  valuable  collection 
of  plants  in  a  moment.' 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  gardeners  and 
others,  in  supplying  fuel  to  furnaces,  to  draw  the 
live  coals  to  the  front  of  the  fire  place,  and  apply 
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the  fresh  fuel    beyond  ;  the  proper  practice  it  will 
be  observed  is  directly  the  reverse. 

Applying  the  cold  fuel  next  the  door,  tends  to 
prevent  the  door  from  warping  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire.  When  not  in  use,  all  the  external  parts  of  a 
furnace  ought  to  be  cleaned  and  oiled  to  prevent 
rust.  Apply  your  own  hands  to  the  handles  in 
openino-  and  shutting,  and  not  the  spade  or  shovel, 
as  is  frequently  practised,  and  very  injurious.  A 
short  spade  and  a  short  rake,  wholly  of  iron,  are 
all  the  tools  required  for  the  garden  furnace. 
(Ptepared  by  the  EdiCor  of  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMEB. 

THE  MIDDLESEX   REPORT  ON  FARMS. 

Mr  Editor — I  noticed  in  the  New  England 
Fanner  of  last  week,  a  communication  signed  '  A 
Small  Former,'  complaining  that  no  premium  was 
awarded  to  William  Buckminster,  Esq.  of  this  place, 
by  the  Middlese.x  Committee  on  Farms. 

Mr  B.  may  or  may  not  have  been  concerned  in 
getting  up  that  article,  but  as  he  is  known  to 
commend  it,  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  settle  that 
question.  The  author  of  the  article  we  will  let 
pass.  If  the  article  had  been  a  fair  criticism  on 
the  Report,  although  the  propriety  of  awarding  a 
premium  on  my  farm  is  called  in  question,  I  should 
not  have  troubled  you  or  myself  with  this  notice  of 
it.  That  the  public  may  make  proper  allowance 
for  the  scribbling  of  'each  ambitious  candidate  for  a 
premium,'  I  shall  give  you  my  real  name. 

The  '  Small  Farmer  '  takes  the  article  of  stock 
as  a  criterion.  Doubtless  this  is  an  important  item 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will  always 
happen,  liowever,  that  though  there  are  many  facts 
and  circumstances  which  belong  to  all  farms  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  yet  there  are  very  many 
others  which  belong  only  to  a  part ;  the  condition 
of  Several  farms  may  be  exceedingly  unlike  and 
various  in  many  particulars  ;  and  it  was  strikingly 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  many  par- 
ticulars stated  in  the  Report,  and  probably  many 
others  which  it  would  have  been  tedious  to  enu- 
merate, were  doubtless  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

But  supposing  the  article  of  stock  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient criterion  by  which  to  judge,  there  are  two 
facts,  not  contained  in  the  Report,  but  well  known 
to  Mr  Buckminster,  (whether  made  known  to  the 
committee  or  the  '  Small  Farmer,'  I  will  not  say) 
which,  if  taken  into  the  estimate,  would  have  given 
different  results.  The  first  is  that  the  '  four  cows' 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  kept  in  the  pasture 
the  past  season,  have  enjoyed  the  principal  benefit 
of  a  vote  of  the  town,  restraining  cattle  from  run- 
ning at  large.  The  other  is,  that  the  '  two  horses ' 
have  been  fed  very  plentifully  with  grain,  most  of 
which  was  not  laised  on  the  farm. 

The  article  in  question,  however,  does  allude  to 
some  other  considerations,  and  as  few  will  probably 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  with  the  Report,  I 
must  give  one  sample  of  the  '  Small  Farmer's' 
fairness. 

The  Report  is  represented  as  stating  that  '  Capt. 
Wheeler  has  purchased  for  nine  years  the  whole  ma- 
nure of  the  largest  stable  in  the  county;  he  sells  no 
hay.'  The  reader  would  understand  the  nine  years 
last  past,  and  that  no  hay  had  been  sold  during  that 
term.  Now  hear  the  Report.  It  states  that  in 
1809,  '  the  farm  had  run  to  waste,'  &c,  that  the 
manure  from  the  tavern  was  put  on  the  farm^o 
1810  to  1818  inclusive;  that  in  1819  the  farm 
ivaa   in  a.  good   state  of  cultivation,   and  produced 


abundantly  ;  that  since  that  time  all  the  manure 
has  been  made  on  the  farm  ;  no  hay  has  been  sold 
for  four  or  Jive  years  last  past.  Mr  Editor,  I  have 
done.  '  I  hope,  Sir,'  you  '  will  not  despise '  the 
'  Small  Farmer.' 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ABNER  WHEELER. 
Framingham,  January  4,  1831. 


arranged  the  following  report  of  Brighton  Marke 
for  the  year  1830.  The  slight  degree  of  hostility 
exhibited  on  the  first  appearance  of  our  reports 
has  given  way  to  a  more  just  and  liberal  keUug 
ajid  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  they  have  exer 
cised  a  favorable  influence  on  the  market,  am 
tended  to  increase  its  importance  and  usefulness 
These  reports,  given  we  believe  with  the  utmos 
impartiality,  furnish  to  the  fanner,  the  drover  am 
the  grazier,  similar  information  to  what  the  mer 
chant  and  manufacturer  derive  from  Prices  Cur 
rent  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  buy  or  sell,  with  a  degrei 
of  confidence  otherwise  unattainable.  Befor 
our  reports  were  made,  there  would  be  at  on> 
time  a  glut,  at  another  a  scarcity;  and  the  grazie 
who  had  heard  of  high  prices,  would  send  a  largi 
number  of  cattle  to  market,  which  would  mee 
others  j)ressing  from  all  quarters,  and  be  obligei 
to  sell  at  a  loss  ;  while  the  report  of  a  glut  vvouli 
cause  him  to  retain  his  cattle,  when  they  migb 
bring  a  fair  price. 

First  Quarter,  ending  March  30. 

4863  Beef  CatUe,  estimated  sales,  $176,009  7 

922  Stoies,  '•  "  11,064  0 

11734  Sheep,  "  "  26,401  5 

2301  Swine,  "  "  9,204  0 


The  above  is  a  drawing  of  an  improved  harrow, 
which  we  have  noticed  on  the  well  conducted 
farm  of  Capt.  Daniel  Chandler,  of  Lexington. 
It  is  made  of  two  parts,  joined  together  by  hinges 
on  the  two  straight  centre  pieces,  so  that  one  part 
can  be  raised  and  swung  over  on  to  the  other  half, 
as  occasion  requires.  Its  advantages  over  the 
connnon  sort  are,  that  it  is  less  liable  to  be  stopped, 
or  rendered  less  effective  by  stones,  stumps,  or 
other  obstacles;  as  one  side  may  be  elevated,  or 
turned  to  a  perpendicular  po.'-ition,  while  the  other 
side  is  jiroceeding  horizontally  ;  and  it  may  be 
drawn  nearer  to  large  rocks,  plants,  fruit  trees,  &c, 
than  the  common  harrow,  without  risk  of  injuring 
them.  It  will,  likewise,  better  adapt  itself  to 
ridges  and  hollows,  as  will  be  evident  on  inspection. 

One  of  the  above  harrows  can  be  seen  at  the 
Agricultural  Warehouse  in  this  city. — We  had 
taken  some  further  note-,  some  time  since,  respect- 
ing the  judicious  management  on  the  farm  of 
Capt.  Chandler,  but  at  his  suggestion,  have  deferred 
the  publication  of  them,  till  he  has  completed 
some  contemplated  improvements. 


Brighton  Markkt — Monday,  Jan.  3. 

At  Market  this  day,  724  Cattle,  about  70  of  which 
were  Stoies,  1202  Sheep,  and  80  Swme. 

Prices. — We  had  anticipatua  a  con-iderable  rise  in  the 
market  today,  but  were  disappointed.  Cattle,  liowever, 
were  a  little  quicker,  and  a  small  advance  wasetfecled  on 
some  qualities.  We  shall  only  vary  our  quotations  a  trifle 
from  last  week,  as  they  were  then  rather  high. 

Beef  Cattle— From  3,25  to  4,50;  a  few  yokes  were 
taken  at  4,75,  and  one  or  two  for  $5. 

Barrelling  Cattle — We  quote  Mess,  3,50,  and  No.  1 
$3.  Some  lots  hi'ought  a  little  more.  $3,67  was  asWed 
lor  one  lot  of  Mess,  sale  not  effected. 

Sheep—Vie  noticed  a  beautiful  lot  cf  about  400  weth- 
ers from  Randolph,  Vt.  most  ol  which  were  sold  at  .f  4  a 
4,25  ;  we  also  noticed  lots  sold  at  2,75,  2,25,  2,00  and  1 ,88  ; 
soi»e  ordinary  were  sold,  prices  not  noticed. 

Swine — Few  sales  only  effected. 

At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  we  have 


$222,679  2. 
Second  Quarter,  ending  June  30. 
3005  Beef  Cattle,  estimated  sales,  $102,170  0 

344  Stores,  "  "  6,880  0 

5090  Sheep,  "  "  9,531  6 

2167  Swine,  "  "  8,668  0 


$127,249  6 
Third  Quarta',  ending  September  27. 
5254  Beef  Cattle,  estimated  s.iles,  $157,620  0 

4820  Stores,  "  "  53,020  C 

45367  Sheep,  "  "      -  68,050  £ 

5202  Swine,  ■'  "  18,207  ( 

5296,897  £ 
Fourth  Quarter,  ending  December  27. 
24645  Beef  CatUe,  estimated  sales,  $542,190  C 

7600  Stores,  "  "  83,600  ( 

70506  Sheep,  "  "  111,634  £ 

9969  Swine,  "  "  34,891  I 


$772,316  ( 

RECAPITULATION. 

Beef  Cattle,  37,767  Sales,  $977,989  75 

Stores,  13,685        "  154;564  00 

Sheep,  132,697        "  215,618  17 

Swine,  19,639        "  70,970  50 


Whole  No.    203,789  $1,419,142  42 

The  above  is  g.ithered  from  our  weekly  report! 
and  may  he  considered  nearly  correct  as  to  iiura 
bers,  but  as  to  sales  we  may  have  erred.  It  i 
however  not  exaggerated.  In  the  last  quarter  c 
the  weekly  reports  the  Beef  Cattle  have  not  bee 
divided  from  the  Stores,  but  we  have  come  to 
division,  as  near  as  we  could,  from  ourjudgmen 
at  the  time. 

In  1828,  ten  weeks  frotii  Sept.  29,  (which  ajw 
all  the  minutes  of  that  year  we  are  in  possessio 
of)  21,546  Cattle,  39,8.31  Sheep  and  7127  Swim; 
In  1829',  ten  weeks  from  Sept.  28,  21,271  Cattlt 
31,611  Sheep  and  8,.524  Swine.  In  1S30,  tei 
weeks  from  Oct.  4,  29,549  Cattle.  60,179  Shec 
and  7897  Swine.  In  1<829,  six  months  from  Jul 
6,  31,479  Cattle,  81,602  .Sheep  and  11,702  Swine 
—In  1830,  six  months  from  July  7,42,319  Cattle 
115,863  Sheep  and  15,171  Swine. 

More  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  were  probabh 
driven  the  past  year  to  this  market,  than  were  ere 
before  in  one  year.  The  Beef  Cattle,  in  partictt' 
lai;,  have  been,  through  the  fall  season,  of  an  un 
commonly  good  quality. — Bost.  Pat. 
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CURK  FOR  FROST  BITTEN  FEET. 
Take  the  fat  of  a  dmigliill  fowl  and  rub  the 
place  or  places  affected  willi  it,  morning  am!  even- 
iiig  over  a  warm  fire;  at  the  same  time  wrapping 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  well  greased  with  the 
same  fat,  mnnd  the  frost  hitten  parts.  In  two  or 
three  days  ihay  will  feel  no  pain,  and  in  five  or  six 
will  be  qiiito  onred.  If  tlie  inner  bark  of  elder,  or 
t]>e  leaves  of  plantain  be  first  simmered  with  the 
fat  it  will  be  the  better. 


THE  PEAR  COLMAR  DOWEZ. 

It  Js  stated  in  the  Bulletin  Universel,  that  this  pear 
lately  originated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels 
and  is  said  to  contain  a  rare  assemblage  of  extra- 
ordinary qualities;  flesh  tender,  white,  and  exquisite- 
ly melting.  The  juice  abundant,  mild,  and  of  an  ele- 
vated ag'reeable  perfume,  equal  to  the  Ilardenpont 
d'hiver.  In  a  note,  it  is  observed  that  the  Ilarden- 
pont Pear  is  the  same  as  the  Glouglou  ;  and  that 
the  Pear  Gloux  JMorceau  de  Cambron  is  the  same 
as  the  Bcurre  de  Neuve  Maisons,  and  both  resem- 
ble the  IlardeRpout,  vulgarly  called  the  Beurre  d'- 
"  hiver. 


BUDDING. 
Lt  the  Agriculturul  Journal  of  the  Pays  Bas,  it 
is  recommended  to  reverse  the  usual  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  bark  for  inserting  the  buds,  and  to  make  the 
cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit  instead  of  the 
top,  as  is  done  in  Britain ;  the  bud  is  said  rarely  to 
fail  of  success  because  it  receives  abundance  of 
he  descending  sap,  which  it  cannot  receive  when 
it  is  under  the  cut. 


Mr.  L.  L.  Maeouiber,  of  Gardiner,  Me.  has  se- 

iiij  cured  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  stiffening 

(  bats.     One    weighing    only  41     oz.     has      been 

tloubled   up,  and   put    in  the    pantaloons    pocket, 

whence  being  withdrawn  and  slightly  shaken,  it 

sprang  out  into  perfect  shape.  Perhaps  these  elastic 

hats  may  supersede  the  frightful  oper.a  caps  with 

it!  which  some  young  gentlemen  disfigure  their  heads, 

"'  and  which  should  never  be  worn  by  day  light. 

Bonnets  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  New- 
York  of  hornets  and  wasps'  nests,  which  are  easily 
prepared  and  colored. 

A  twin  watermelon,  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
Baltimore  Farmer,  last  summer,  remains  perfectly 
fresh  and  green  ;  although  it  has  beeti  handled  by 
thousands. 


In  relation  to  the  Bohon  Upas,  or  poison  tree  of 
Java,  a  fabulous  account  of  which  is  going  the 
rounds,  Capt.  Delano,  of  Duxbury,  in  his  voyages 
states  that  it  may  be  handled  with  impunity  ;  and 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette  states  that  when  Java  was 
ue:  in  possession  of  the  English,  a  physician  of  that 
lity  took  a  portion  of  the  poison  gum  from  a  tree. 

Jinger  and  Reason. — When  a  man  is  angry  it 
will  answer  no  good  purpose  to  attempt  to  argue  a 
point  with  him,  or  to  try  to  convince  him  that  he  is 
wrong  either  in  practice,  or  in  principle.  You  must 
wait  till  the  paroxysm  of  jiassion  has  subsided,  and 
the  impatient  sufferer  becomes  again  a  rational 
being. 

Some  will  acquire  property  by  selling  brick  dust, 
others  will  become  poor  by  selling  gold  dust. 

A  virtuous    education,  and  habits  of   industry, 

make  a  better  inheritance  for  children  than  a  great 

,ii(  sstate.     We  are  very  solicitous  to  acquire  property, 

J  but  too  often  care  but  little  what  sort  of  heirs  v/e 

leave  it  to. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Junuiry  1,  laai. 

FLOWERS. 

The  following  varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica 
were  pxhibitod  for  premium  by  David  Ilaggerston, 
from  Clmrlostown  Vineyard  :  Double  White,  Car- 
niition,  Warratah,  Pompono,  Pconiaflora,  Kew 
Blush,  and  Double  Striped  ;  the  following  Chrysan- 
themums by  J.  W.  Russell,  from  the  garden  of  John 
Lcmist,  Esq.,  Roxbury  :  Chrysanthemum  Indicum 
flore  pleno  alba,  or  Double  White  Indian  Chrysan- 
themum. 

Do.  do.  flore  pleno  lutea,  or  Double  Yellow. 


To  Correspondents. — A  cotninunicatloa  from  Phil- 
adelphia was  received  too  late  for  this  week. 


Err/T(/T.— ThP  renjier  is  requested  10  make  the  following  correc- 
tinns  in  New  Enel'ind  Furmer.page  177— a  part  of  the  errors  were 
in:idf'  inlrnnsrrihing:  Ist  column,, Itli  line  from  the  bottom, bet  ween 
tkc  :mi\  frsl,  iii'^ertns/icsof  e/ie— ad  col.  7lh  line,  for  premature, 
rend  prumlirr—Mlti  line,  for  clear  rend  clean— 71h  line  from  the 
lioitnrii,  lii'lwren  of  and  irorking,  insert  tlie  efficacy  o/— 3d  col.  M 
line,  for  un/noscrf  read  unsUrred—JIsl  line,  for  weather  read  seasons. 


Stock  Jor  Sale., 

For  sale,  a  fine  MERINO  RAM,  imported  last  spring 
from  St  Andero.  He  may  be  seen  in  this  city.  Apply 
to  J.  B.  Russell,  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Also,  a  tine  led  COW,  (now  with  call)  of  the  Short 
Horn  breed — very  gentle,  has  given  from  12  to  16  quarts 
at  a  milking — may  be  seen  in  ten  minutes'  ride  from  Bos- 
ton.    Price  $50.    Apply  to  J.  B.  Russell,  Farmer  ofBce. 

Jan.  7. 


Ammunilion   .^^Q) 

Of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices,  for  sporting — 
constantly  lor  sale  at  COPELAND-S  POWDER  STORE, 
65  Broad  Stieet. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,    tf  Jan.  7. 


Sa.vony  Sheep. 
46  Rams,  one  and  two  years  old,  and  25  Ewes,  do.  do. 
raised  by  the  subscitber,  Irom  tiist  rate  imported  slock. 

Also,  100  half  and    three   quarter   blood  Saxony   and 
Merino  Ewes,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old. 
For  sale  at  his  Farm,  at  Flushins,  L.  I. 

2t  EFFINGHAM  LAWRENCE. 


Cocoons. 
A  fa'r  price  will  be  given  for  good  Cocoons,  of  which 
the  moth  has  been  destroyed,  by 
3t    D.  JOHNSON,  No.  5,  Exchange  Street,  N.  York. 


Mason's    Pocket   Farrier, 

Comprising  a  general  descriplion  of  that  noble  and  use- 
ful animal  the  Hoise  ;  fifth  edition,  with  additions.  To 
which  is  added  a  Prize  Essay  on  Mules.  By  S.  W.  Pome- 
loy,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  Mass.  And  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  o(  most  of  the 
common  dintem|iers  incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Cows, 
Calves,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Swine,  Dogs,  &c,  selected  from 
different  authors.  And  an  Addenda,  containing  the  annals 
of  the  Turf,  American  Stud  Book,  mode  of  training,  rules 
of  Racin.o',  &c. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  IS 
and  20  Cornhill. 

Also,  on  liberal  terms,  a  large  assortment  of  Agricultu- 
ral, Historical,  Theological,  Law,  and  other  Books. 
Persons  selecting  Libraries,  will  find  it  for  their  advan- 
tage to  call.  6t  Dec.  31. 


Black  Currant  Jl'ine. 

For  sale  at  the  -Agricultural  Warehouse,  52  North 
Market  Street — 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  superior  old  Black  Currant 
Wine,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  ;  ati  account 
of  its  astringent  and  detergent  properties  in  various  com- 
plaints, and  particularly  the  Sore  Throat,  will  be  found 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  567,  written  by 
Samuel  VV.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  and  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Coffin. 
Price  75  cts.  per  boitle — also,  a  few  bottles  of  old  White 
Dutch  Currant  Wiue,  price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Dec.  31. 


IVantei], 
Volumes  2,  3,  and  6,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  to 
complete  a  set,  for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid  at 
the  Farmer  office,  Boston.  Dec.   24. 


Durham  Short   Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  slock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  18.30. 


Prime  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  Sfc. 

For  Sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  Boston, 

A  few  bushels  of  Prime  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  raised  by 
the  Hon.  Nathan  Noyes,  of  Newburyport,  expressly 
for  this  establishment.  This  is  remarkal)ly  pure  and  fine, 
being  wholly  free  from  chaff,  white  weed,  Canada  thistle, 
or  any  weeds,  as  the  grass  was  not  mowed,  but  the  heads 
cut  oif  separately,  received  into  a  bag,  and  then  spread  on 
sheets  to  dry,  before  being  threshed.  Farmers  who  wish 
to  secure  some  of  this  seed,  of  the  very  first  quality,  are 
requested  to  apply  soon. 

Also,  seeds  of  the  Martynea  Proboscidea,  one  of  the 
finest  articles  for  pickles.  This  is  raised  to  much  better 
advantage  by  planting  in  the  fall. 


AARON  TYLER,  of  Bath,  Maine,  having  commenced 
an  Establishment  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Economy,  and  having  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  J.  R.  Newell,  and  Mr.  J  B.  Russell,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse,  Boston,  for  a  supply  of  the  most 
Improved  Tools  and  Seeds,  recommended  by  them  as 
valuable  and  useful  to  be  introduced— will  be  enabled  to 
supply  the  farmers  in  Maine  at  the  Boston  prices,  with  the 
addition  of  freight.  Persons  on  the  Kennebec,  and  vicin- 
ity, will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  at  Mr  Tyler's 
establishment  for  their  supply  of  fanning  Tools  and  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

A.  Tyler  also  tenders  his  services  to  the  horticultur- 
ists and  nursery  men  of  Massachusetts  ■■  nd  elsewhere, 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  fill  orders  for  the  best  of 
Forest  Trees,  from  Maine,  put  up  and  packed  properly 
and  shipped  according  to  order. 

A.  T.  flatters  himself  by  close  application  and  assiduous 
attention  to  the  above  objects,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  be  a  means  of  introdu- 
cing into  Maine  many  valuable  productions,  heretofore 
unknown,  and  thei-eby  be  a  source  of  improvement  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  of  gratification  to  himself 

A.  T.  also  tenders  his  services  for  the  sale  of  Improved 
Breeds  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

WANTED,  a  full  blooded  Bull,  3  or  4  years  old,  con- 
taining the  best  breeds  for  Milk  and  Oxen. 

Letters  (post  paid)  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Refer  to  Hon.  Joseph  Wingate,  Bath, 

"  "    H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,-  Roxbury. 

Dec.  10.  epotf 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  f'urtlier  supply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  Thacher,  M.  D. 
Price  75  cents. 


Silk  Cocoons  wanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20  lbs 
of  prime  Silk  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon. 

JVew  Jfork  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treafise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Hoise  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  o:v 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  countiy, 
by  Thomas  M.  Smitti,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.    Price$l,25. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


Jan.  7,  1831. 


MI  SC  E  LL  AN  Y. 


THE       carrier's       ADDRESS 

TO     HIS     PATRONS. 

Again  the  knell  of  parting  Time 
Demands  our  bulletin  sublime, 
Descriptive  of  hi?  general  movements, 
Backslidings,  whim  whams  and  improvements ; — 
Which  notes  each  notable  affair 
'T  is  tit  oblivion  should  spare, 
And  we  preserve  in  peerless  pages, 
For  benefiting  future  ages. 

Though  true  it  is,  the  recent  year 
Was  fair  as  most  which  time's  career. 
In  our  untoward  clime  evolves, 
Some  malecontents  have  passed  resolves 
That  they  in  fact  have  suffer'd  more 
Than  ever  martyrs  did  before  — 
That  Job's  afflictions,  wife,  and  all. 
Would  less  their  fortitude  appal. 
Than  ills  assailing  them,  by  reason 
Of  last  year's  unpropitious  season  :  — 
That  insects,  blight,  cold  storms  and  frost, 
Made  farmer's  work  all  labor  lost. 
And  them  as  needy  as  a  mouse. 
Whose  domicil  's  a  meetinghouse. 
Such  as  were  built  in  days  of  yore. 
Its  basement  story  not  a  store. 
But  this  is  folly's  zenith  sure, 
This  life,  although  no  sinecure, 
Presents  no  pretext  to  repine. 
And  n~an's  by  no  means  made  to  whine. 
Or  criminate  his  great  Creator, 
For  ills  which  wait  on  human  nature  ; 
Though  certain  of  the  rhyming  race, 
Enforce  the  doctrine  bold  and  base. 
That  man  fulfils  by  lamentation 
The  duties  of  his  destination, 
The  world  in  which  we  're  doing  penance, 
Is  well  adapted  to  its  tenants. 

Drizzling  and  driving  storms,  'tis  true, 
Make  farmers  look  a  little  blue. 
And  blight  and  canker  worm's  attack 
May  deepen  azure  sprites  to  black ; 
But  these  and  other  ills  are  sent, 
Undoubtedly  with  kind  intent. 
To  indicate  the  great  alloys 
Of  transient  sublunary  joys, 
Lest  erring  mortals  hold  too  dear 
Their  fugitive  existence  here  — 
Should  not  correctly  estimate 
The  blessings  of  that  happy  state, 
Where  nothing  evil  can  intrude 
To  mar  supreme  beatitude. 

Kind  heaven  decrees  that  every  one 
Life's  evitable  ills  should  shun. 
By  doing  all  that  mortals  can  do  ; 
Then  all  that  men  can  do  let  man  do. 
To  adverse  fortune  do  not  yield. 
Erect  or  prostrate  keep  the  field. 
Ne"er  set  with  folded  hands,  like  drones, 
And  weary  Providence  with  moans, 
Bht  put  each  nerve  in  requisition 
'To  meliorate  your  sad  condition. 

This  year  may  not  exactly  suit 
Your  grapes,  but  ripens  other  fruit  — 
•The  squash  and  melon,  lacking  heat. 
Are  not  preeminently  sweet ; 
But  products  of  still  greater  use. 
Are  most  remarkably  profuse  ; 
Potatoes,  corn,  and  English  grain 
Are  moro  than  middling  in  the  main  ; 
Pastures  are  good,  and  grass  turns  out 
Beyond  anticipation,  stout. 
Then,  Mr  Growlaway,  't  is  meet 
You  t''ke  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
SBiall  Providence  make  you  its  pet .' 
Is  the  Great  Donor  much  in  debt 
To  worthless  worms,  for  aye  complaining, 
And  his  supreme  decrees  arraigning  .' 
'•Be  thankful,  then,  'tis  all  you  can. 
And  justify  God's  ways  to  man. 

Much  good  's  effected  by  the  alliance 
Of  patience,  industry,  and  science  ; 
And  small  annoyances  no  doubt 
Great  benefits  may  bring  about. 
Take  this  example,  if  you  please  — 


Insects  assail  my  apple  trees, 

And  1,  by  way  of  counteraction. 

Wash,  prune,  manure  them  to  a  fraction, 

Am  forced  to  till  them  so  much  better 

That  I  become  said  insects'  debtor. 

Convei-ted  to  the  best  of  tillers 

T'  accommodate  my  catei'pillars, 

I  treat  Ihem  with  profuse  ablutions 

Of  saponaceous  solutions. 

Which  double  purposes  insure, 

Destroy  the  worms  and  make  manure. 

Therefore,  if  truth  were  always  shown, 

I  should  my  obligations  own, 

Obeisance  make  to  bugs  and  worms. 

And  thank  the  plagues  in  polish'd  terms  — 

Say  to  Curculiones  tru- 

Ly  I  anr  much  in  debt  to  you  — 

You  bade  me  gather  wind-fall'n  fruit, 

(Good  Husbandi-y  beyond  dispute) 

And  boil  il  up  (o  feed  my  swine. 

And  now  few  orchards  equal  mine. 

Vexatious  lessons,  it  is  true. 

Are  taught  by  monitors  like  you, 

But  usefiil  ones,  and  .such  as  I 

For  one  intend  to  profit  by. 

We  hope  that  all  the  insect  race 
Our  entomnlogists  will  trace, 
Detecting  each  throughout  the  changes 
Its  multiform  existence  ranges  — 
Tell  fiirmers  how  they  may  come  at  them, 
Sans  being  forced  to  feed  and  fat  them. 
Until  the  throngs  of  Egypt's  curses 
Exhaust  their  patience,  barns,  and  purses, — 
Till  every  tiny  depredator. 
Not  licen.<;ed  by  the  Legislature, 
To  occupy  some  privileged  quarters, 
(Like  fishes  bred  in  certain  waters) 
Will  be  as  much  at  man's  control 
As  pullets  roosting  on  a  pole. 
With  no  more  chance  t'  escape  us  than 
An  eel  that 's  safe  in  frying  pan  — 
And  thus  eflfpct  th'  annihilafion 
Of  petty  imps  of  desolation. 
Tiny,  but  ten-ible  marauder's. 
That  spread  destruction  through  our  borders. 

We  thank  our  horticuUural  friends 
For  worthy  me.ins  to  noble  ends; 
They  should  be  crown'd  with  chaplets  fair 
As  art  can  wreath,  or  merit  wear  ; 
Patriots  should  prize  those  labors,  which 
Not  only  honor,  but  enrich. 
Disseminate  with  liber'al  hand 
Substantial  blessings  through  the  land. 
And  we  ourselves  have  labor'd  hard. 
By  doing  good  to  win  r-egard  ; 
By  mental  efforts  have  essay'd 
To  match  the  energies  display'd 
By  this  improved  impi'oving  age, 
When  every  man  may  be  a  sage. 
The  light  which  science  yields  is  given 
Diffusive  as  the  light  of  heaven,  — 
When  learning's  intellectual  blaze 
Spreads  wide  o'er  earth  as  solar  rays, 
And  wisdom  pr-omenades  our  streets 
To  lecture  evei'y  one  she  meets. 

But  now,  may 't  please  your  worship,  I  'm 
About  to  close  my  rill  of  ihyme. 
By  wishing  you,  through  life's  career. 
All  that  can  make  you  happy  here. 
And  in  the  wor-ld  succeeding  this, 
A  whole  etei-nity  of  bliss. 

January,  1,  1831. 

MARRIAGE. 

It  is  needless  to  caution  you  ao;ainst  the  desperate 
imprudence  of  falling  in  love  with  a  lady  who  is  poor 
in  everythinsf  hut  merit.  Nobody  commits  such  a 
folly  now-a-days,  since  the  prodigious  advances  made 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Formerly,  when  '  Adam  del- 
ved, and  Eve  spun,'  poor  people  might  marry  without 
coming  upon  the  parish.  But  it  would  be  the  extreme 
climax  of  folly  to  do  it  now,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
fit  out  a  wife  for  a  walk  under  a  stun  that,  in  those 
miserable  days,  would  have  purchased  independence 
for  life.  Women  of  decency  never  spin  anything 
now,  but  street-yarn  ;  an  article  which  has  the  fash- 
ionable requisite  to  recoromend  it,  being  entirely  use- 
less.— Paulding. 


The  following  letter  has  been  read  in  Congress  an 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

'  Philadelphia,  Dec.  7lh,  1830. 

Sir  :  You  will  receive  with  this  letter  a  silken  fla^. 
bear-ing  the  colors  of  the  United  Slates.  This  flag  i 
made  entirely  of  American  silk,  reeled  from  the  cocoon; 
prepared  and  woven  by  Mr  John  D'Homergue,  silk  mac 
ufacturer.  The  coloring  has  been  done  by  the  best  ai 
list  he  could  procure  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  hin; 
self  not  professing  to  be  a  dyei'. 

The  staff  of  this  flag  with  the  eagle  measures  aboi 
fifteen  feet ;  the  flag  itself  is  twelve  feet  and  a  half  long 
and  six  feet  wide.  It  is  woven  all  in  one  piece,  witlroi 
a  seam. 

I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  pr-esent  this  flag 
most  respectfully,  in  my  name,  to  the  honorable  Hous 
over  which  you  preside,  as  a  sample  of  American  indu£ 
try,  thus  applied  for  the  first  time,  to  the  most  valuabl 
of  American  productions ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  efforl  (' 
they  have  made  during  the  last  five  years,  for  th 
promotion  of  the  important  branch  of  agriculture,  I 
which  we  owe  the  ricn  uiatei'ial  of  which  this  flag  i 
co'nposed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  sh 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU. 

Hon.  Andrew  Stevekson. 


Militia  Titles. — Our  repiihlican  love  of  titles  ha 
long  been  a  standing  jest  with  foreigners ;  and  w 
are  glad  to  find  them  going  into  disuse,  except  oi 
public  occasions.  An  American,  who  was  presentei 
to  Napoleon,  was  foolish  enough  to  be  announced  a 
Gtntral,  in  virtue  of  his  militia  honors.  '  Generc 
of  what.''  inquired  the  Emperor.  '  Of  soldiers,  sire 
'  But,  are  you  General  of  cavalry,  artillery,  or  infant 
ry  .''  'Of  all,  sire.'  Napoleon  shrugged  his  shoul 
ders,  'You  must  be  a  great  General, then,' said  he. 

A  Boston  Alderman  used  to  say,  '  I  once  made 
bet  with  a  travelling  companion,  that  the  landlord  o 
a  tavern  we  were  approaching  was  a  militia  office) 
although  I  did  not  know  Irim  from  Adam.  My  com 
panion  accepted  the  bet ;  and  I  hailed  the  landlorc 
with  '  How  d'ye  do.  Colonel  ?'  You've  got  the  uppei 
hand  of  me.  Squire;  replied  he;  but  nevermind- 
walk  in.  I'm  going  to  have  my  rigiinent  here  t 
muster  to  morrow.  Happy  to  have  you  stay  and  se 
'em.' 

Tavern-keepers  certainly  have  very  strong  claim 
for  militia  offices  ;  and  we  apprehend  the  Alderma; 
would  have  been  safe  in  making  such  a  bet  ninetj 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. — .Mass.  Jour,  and  Trii 


JfTio  reads  an  American  book  ? — The  Frenc 
Chambers  being  engaged  in  revising  the  Crimina 
Lap's  of  that  country,have  adopted  Livingston's  Cri 
minal  Code  for  Louisiana,  as  a  basis  of  the  proposei 
system. 

To  play  the  fool  and  marry  for  love,  is  to  marrj  lif 
Melita,  a  pretty,  young,  virtuous  and  prudent  vvomail  ij 
of  a  frugal  temper,  and  who  has  a  kindness  for  you^  ^ 
but  less  money  than  JEgina,  who  is  offered  you  with 
an  extraordinary  good  portion,and  extraordinary  good 
qualifications  to   squander  it  all  away,  and  your  own 
along  with  \\..—La  Bruycre. 
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THE    HONEY    BEE. 

Concluded  from  page  195. 

lM)moull],Dei:.  30,  K30. 
.V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.— 

Dkar  Sir — Tlie  perusal  of  your  interesting 
bscrvatious  lias  aftbrded  me  the  greatest  degree 
jf  satisfaction,  and  for  which  I  beg  you  will  accept 
f  my  respectfid  acknowledgments.  The  sub 
ict  of  bees  has  for  several  years  occupied  a  con 
iderahle  share  of  my  attention,  but  for  want  of  a 
lass  hive  and  a  miscroscope  I  have  been  unable  to 
lake  any  particular  theoretical  discovery  or  any 
ew  observations  respecting  tlieir  internal  economy 
am  indeed  greatly  disappointed,  and  surprised  to 
am  tliat  with  your  excellent  hive  you  have  not 
ad  tlie  pleasure  of  recognising  the  queen  ;  such 
egctive  evidence  however  will  not  shake  the 
eneral  faith  so  firmly  established  in  her  majesty's 
"cistence  and  sovereign  dominion.  Your  queen 
as  undoubtedly  in  her  dignified  retirement  in 
le  interior  of  the  original  hive,  while  her  subjects 
ere  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  the  glass 
ive. 

Some  polite  ladies  have  complimented  me  with 
i  suggestion  that  the  bee  fraternity  ought  to 
ect  a  monument  of  wax  to  my  memory  ;  but  I 
ill  cheerfully  resign  my  claim  to  that  honor  in 
vor  of  your  superior  merit.  I  am  exceedingly 
atified  with  your  history  of  your  '  philosophical 
iary,'  and  hope  you  will  continue  to  pursue  your 
vestigations  until  you  add  to  our  common  sll-;  ^ 
me  important  improvement  in  the  history  and 
aracter  of  our  favorite  little  insects.  Your  expe- 
ent  of  marking  the  bees,  has,  it  seems,  satisfied  you 
lat  there  is  a  class  which  are  employed  as  archi- 
rcts  exclusively.  But  still  it  may  be  inquired 
iiether  they  are  preferred,  as  we  prefer  the  most 
ilful  artists,  because  they  are  enabled  by  supe- 
ir  ingenuity  or  by  long  experience  to  execute  the 
)rk  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  than  their 
tnpeers  in  common  ?  I  have  no  idea  that  insects 
3  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  improving  by  ex- 
Tience,  or  deviating  from  the  routine  prescribed 
them  by  their  Creator.  In  regard  to  your 
eervation  that  bees  are  sometimes  remiss  in  their 
»ors,  or  that  coercion  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
ee of  exciting  industry,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
pital  punishments  are  inflicted,  and  that  the  dead 
dies  you  have  seen  thrust  out  of  the  hive  occa- 
nally  are  those  of  the  executed  criminals.  I 
Tret  that  you  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
tnessing  the  exit  of  the  spider  that  so  auda- 
lusly  intruded  himself  into  your  hive.  It  may 
pear  strange  that  bees  do  not  on  such  occasions 
.ke  use  of  their  wings  which  enable  them  to 
rtupon  an  object  with  great  rapidity.  But  in  the 
;  of  war  it  is  prudent  to  attack  an  enemy  by  regular 
prottches,  and  thus  acted  the  bees  towards  the 
.der's  fortress.  Are  then  these  little  insect 
dies  inspired  by  a  soul,  or  can  matter  think  ? 
ely  your  account  of  bees'  elevating  pieces  of 
tab  by  building  pillars  under  them,  and  their  art- 
conduct  towards  the  spider,  similar  to  the  human 
irrior,  are  precisely  analogous  to  human  intelli- 
nce. 
J  cannot  concede  to  your  position  that  an  'egg 


is  deposited  in  every  cell  of  honey  throughout  the 
hive.'  There  appears  full  evidence  on  examina- 
tion, and  all  authorities  agree,  tliat  specific  cells  are 
assigned  for  the  reception  of  honey,  and  for  the 
eggs  which  produce  the  young  brood.  But,  my 
friend,  you  must  no  longer  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  ruling  queen. 

I  am  yours  in  all  sincerity, 

James  Thacher. 

Doctor    Thacher    having    presented    Doctor 
Smith's  letter   to  Mrs  Mart  Griffith  of  Cliar- 
liesliope,  New   Jersey,  was   favored  with  tlie   fol- 
lowing observations  from  tliat  accomplished  lady. 
Dr  Thacher — 

Dear  Sir — Many  are  the  fables  about  bees, 
but  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  tlie  one  denom- 
inated queen  bee  is  a  reality.  If  anything  can  be 
relied  on  as  a  certainty  in  the  history  of  this. curi- 
ous insect — the  bee — it  is  that  there  is  never  more 
than  one  female  in  the  hive,  excepting  when  a  new 
swarm  goes  from  the  hive.  One  other  fact  I  must 
mention,  which  is,  that  bees  do  not  sfing  one  another. 
Their  mode  of  wag-fare  is  to  gnaw  or  bite  each 
other  under  the  wings.  This  they  do  either  when 
engaged  in  a  regular  battle  in  the  air,  which  some- 
times occurs,  or  when  they  act  on  the  defensive 
at  the  door  of  their  hives.  I  never  saw  one  bee 
sting  another,  but  I  have  known  them  to  thrust  out 
tlieir  sting  when  in  the  agonies  of  death  by  smoth- 
ering ;  their  sting,  thus  thrown  out  in  madness, 
will  sometimes.lodge  in  the  body  of  another  bee, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  inflict  wounds  with 
their  sting.  By  gnawing  their  enemy  under  the 
wing,  they  disable  him  from  fighting  and  from  en- 
tering the  hive.  They  destroy  all  the  drones  in 
tJiis  way.  I  have  seen  two  and  three  bees  at  a 
time  gnawing  under  the  wings  of  one  drone  ;  hun- 
dreds of  drones  may  be  seen  crawling  on  the 
ground  unable  to  fly  ;  of  course  they  soon  perish. 
I  shall  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity  a  queen 
bee,  and  will  send  one  to  your  friend  Dr  Smith 
also,  as  I  have  four  of  them  in  good   preservation. 

(Mrs  Griffith's  second  letter.) 
Dr  Thacher — 

Dear  Sir — You  tell  me  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions at  my  leisure  ;  nothing  but  very  pressing  busi- 
ness, which  I  cannot  plead  at  present,  ought  to 
prevent  me  from  replying  to  your  letter  immediately. 
It  would  not  be  becoming  in  me,  to  show  less  zeal 
in  a  pursuit  which  is  as  interesting  to  me  as  to  you. 
The  four  queen  bees,  were  obtained,  when  dead, 
from  four  smothered  swarms.  If  any  of  your 
neighbors  smother  their  bees,  you  can  gather  up 
all  the  dead  bodies  carefully,  and  spread  them  out 
on  a  large  table,  and  on  close  search  you  will 
find  the  queen  ;  she  is  the  largest  and  lightest  col- 
ored  bee  in  the  swarm,  with  shorter  wings  and  pro- 
boscis than  the  rest.  She  can  never  be  mistaken 
in  summer  for  a  drone,  for  he  is  a  larger,  heavy 
made,  thick  insect,  even  darker  than  a  working 
bee,  with  wings  covering  its  whole  body  ;  and  she 
cannot  be  taken  for  a  drone  in  winter,  for  not  a 
single  drone  escapes  the  general  massacre  of 
August  and  September.  Many  are  the  swarms 
that  I  have  examined,  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  drone 
after  September.     They  are  not  suflTered  to   live 


an  instant  after  the  vivification  of  the  last  deposi- 
tion of  eggs,  and  they  only  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring,  at  the  precise  time  when  they  are 
wanted  to  hatch  the  newly  laid  eggs.  You  say 
that  I  have  suggested  a  new  idea  respecting  the 
mode  of  warfare  among  bees,  and  you  add  that  if 
my  suggestions  bo  true,  what  becomes  ofHnsER's 
testimony  to  the  contrary  ?* 

My  dear    sir,    how   frequently  must  you   have 
seen  theory  after  theory  crumble  away,  and  others 
of   dissimilar  character    occupy   their   place.     In 
medicine — you  are    a  medical    man — from   Hippo- 
crates down  to  our   Dr  Rush,  who  was   the    last 
system-monger,  how  has  each  tlieory   prevailed  for 
a  time  I     Huber  was  undoubtedly  an  honest   man, 
but  he  was  nearly   blind,  and  when  we   know  how 
much  depends  on  clear  vision,  we  cannot,  or  rather 
ought,  not  to  receive  all  that  he   says  as    correct 
truth.     It  is  true  that  his  secretary,  Francis  Bur- 
men,  acted  for  him,  but  it  would    indeed    be    mar- 
vellous if  this  assistant  were  as  deeply  interested,  of 
as  strict  integrity,  and  as  well  qualified  by  genius 
and  talent  to  investigate  so  minute,  perplexing  and 
difficult  a  history  as  Ruber  was  himself.     No  stain 
therefore   should  rest  on  the  fame  of  a  naturalist 
so  deserving  of  our    respect  and  admiration.     As 
to  Frakcis   Burmen,  I  would  not   accuse  him   of 
wilful   misrepresentation ;    he    only    reported    to 
Huber  what  he  thought  he   saw.     He  had  some 
knowledge   of    the   '  doctrine    of    consequences.' 
Bees   have   stings  ;  when    annoyed  by  an   animal, 
they  sting  it ;  consequently  when  enraged  by   one 
another  they  revenge  themselves  by    inflicting  a 
mortal  wound  with  their  slings  ;  so  reasoned  Fran- 
CIS  Burmen  and  a  host  of  others.     This  admitted 
of  further  proof,  if  the  shadow  of  doubt  ever  pass- 
ed over  their  minds,  by  the    circumstance    of  the 
curving  of  the  body  of  the  bee   when  engaged  in 
fight.     The  fact  is,  when  we  consider  the  length 
and  weight  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  compar- 
ed with  the  upper  part,  we  shall  perceive  that  this 
curve  is  unavoidable  ;  it  is  a  natural  contraction  of 
muscles  and  it  occurs  whenever  the  mind  is  agitated. 
I  have  an  excellent  microscope,  and  from  long  prac- 
tice I  can  manage   it  adroitly,  but  on  the    closest 
examination,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  hole  in  the 
dead   body  of   a  vanquished  bee.     If  bees  sting 
one  another,  why   do    they  not  sting   the  drones  ? 
I  have  sat  for  hours  during  their  massacre,  for   the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact ;  but  although  my 
eye  was  within  two  feet  of  the  platform,  I  am  cer- 
tain   that  no  sling   ever   ivas  protruded.     It    was 
really  an  arduous  task  to   kill  a  large  drone.     It 
sometimes  requir'ed  two  or  three   bees   to   disable 
him.     The  drones  have  no  sting,  there  was  no  fear 
therefore  of  their  acting  offensively,  and  their  death 
would  only  occupy  a  moment  of  time,  by  means  of 


*  Huber  asserts,  that  being  desirous  of  witnessing  the 
scene  of  carnage,  he  placed  six  hives  on  a  fjlass  table  and 
placed  himself  and  assistant  beneath  it.  On  the  4th  ot 
July,  the  working  bees  actually  massacred  the  males  in 
the  whole  six  hives,  at  the  same  hour  and  with  the  saine 
peculiarities.  The  glass  table  was  covered  with  bees 
full  of  animation,  which  flew  on  the  drones,  seized 
them  by  the  antenniE,  the  wings  and  limbs,  and  after 
having  dragged  them  about,  they  killed  the  uiifortunate 
victims  by  repeated  stings  directed  between  the  rings 
of  the  belly.  The  moment  that  their  formidable  weapon 
touched  them,  was  the  last  of  their  existence  ;  they 
stretched  themselves  out  and  expired.  J.  T. 
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a  sting.  Even  when  a  battle  takes  place  in  the 
air,  the  bees  never  use  their  sting.  I  have,  when 
upwards  of  20,000  of  the  slain  have  laid  on  the 
ground,  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  bees  attached  to 
each  other  by  means  of  their  stings,  and  during  the 
agonies  of  death,  by  smothering,  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  bees  with  disruptured  entrails  in  conse- 
quence of  their  inability  to  extract  their  sting. 
But  in  both  these  cases  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  insect  was  gone.  In  the  first  case  these  few, 
when  they  were  brought  down  to  the  ground  bv 
their  adversary,  and  were  maddened  by  rage  and 
pain,  were  no  longer  under  the  control  of  their 
instinct.  It  is  what  is  understood  by  running  a 
muck,  using  a  deadly  instrument  indiscriminately 
without  any  preconcerted,  or  definite  plan.  And 
in  the  case  of  smothered  bees,  I  have  more  fre- 
quently seen  their  stings  attached  to  the  lumps  of 
melted  brimstone  and  earth  than  to  one  another. 
I  wish  I  could  satisfy  myself  equally  well  as  to  the 
use  of  the  farina  or  bee-bread  ;  for  the  bee-bread, 
you  know,  is  nothing  more  than  layers  of  little  pel- 
lets, well  packed  down  in  the  cells  by  the  bees. 
These  pellets  are  put  in  the  cells  exactly  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  flowers,  showing  when  the  cell 
is  opened  all  the  different  shades  of  yellow  which 
the  pellets  exliibited  on  the  thighs  of  the  bees,  and 
only  acquiring  that  uniformity  of  color  and  bitter, 
acrid,  offensive  taste  by  heat  and  age.  I  am  as  ig- 
norant at  this  moment  for  what  purpose  this  bee- 
bread  is  brouglit  into  the  hive,  as  I  was  when  I 
first  commenced  the  investigation.  The  riiaggols 
are  not  fed  with  it,  that  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  quite 
'as  certain  that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  wax.  The  nearest  guess  that  I  can  make 
towards  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  propolis  or  bee-glue,  wliich  you  knov/  is 
distinct  in  its  nature  and  properties  from  wax.* 
As  to  wax  I  consider  it  as  a  secretion.  I  have 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  be  volun- 
tarily raised  from  the  stomach,  or  from  any  other 
viscus  or  organ.  Wherever  it  may  be  elaborated, 
its  first  appearance  as  icax,  is  from  the  mouth.  If 
Dr  Smith  have  any  cause  to  value  my  opinions,  he 
can  soon  satisfy  himself  of  this  truth.  For  although  he 
cannot  gain  much  consecutive  knowledge  by  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  the  bees  through  a  glass  hive, 
these  insects  being  very  impatient  of  such  inspection, 
yet  for  a  second  or  two  he  can  see  enough  to  convince 
him  that  ivax  is  a  visceral  secretion,  and  not  an 
exudition  from  the  pores  of  the  body,  as  some  au- 
thors imagine.     I  would  not  hurt  Dr  Smith's  feel- 


*  I  readily  concede  to  the  position  of  Mrs  G.  that  farina 
or  bee-bread  is  not  designed  as  food  for  the  young  brood, 
nor  is  it  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  wax,  as  for- 
merly supposed.  But  that  it  is  of  important  use  in  their 
economy  is  unquestionable;  it  is  undoubtedly  eaten  by 
the  bees,  an*l  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writer  that  a 
hive  of  bees,  however  amply  supplied  with  honey,  can- 
not subsist  through  the  winter  without  a  store  of  boe- 
bread.  It  is  apparent  to  every  observer  that  these  m^ects 
are  employed  from  the  latter  part  of  March,  to  late  in 
October,  m  collecting  pollen  asVoll  as  honey,  and  storing 
it  in  their  hives  to  a  very  consideiable  amount.  One 
writer  has  asserted  that  there  has  been  found  in  a  single 
hive  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  one  hundred  pounds* 
From  this  fact  it  may  be  concluded  that  farina  is  not 
intended  for  the  formation  of  propolis,  of  which  a  few 
ounces  will  suffice  all  the  purposes  of  a  hive;  faiina 
moreover  possesses  no  agghitinant  property,  which  is 
essential  in  the  formation  of  bee-glue. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  proof  that  bees  eat  bee  bread, 
that,  in  the  spring  especially  numerous  yellow  spots  oie 
nhserved  on  the  floor  board  and  ahout  the  hive  having  the 
j,|,eaiaoce  of  fiirina  evacuated  by  the  bees.  J.  T. 

*  Mease's  edition  of  Willich's  Encyclopedia,  ar- 
ticle Bee-bread, 


ings,  by  showing  what  little  knowledge  I  possess 
when  it  goes  to  prove  him  in  error.  But  of  what 
use  is  my  experience,  or  any  experience,  if  it  is 
not  to  benefit  others  ?  The  very  mistakes  that  he 
has  made  show  so  much  minute  attention,  and  his 
remarks  are  so  sensible,  tliat  I  foresee  you  will 
find  in  him  an  able  coadjutor.  It  will  not  pain 
him,  I  am  sure,  to  be  told  that  he  has  started 
wrong.  When  a  glass  door  is  suddenly  opened, 
the  glare  of  light  surprises  the  bees ;  they  become 
confused  and  run  about  without  any  apparent  ob- 
ject. I  must  except  those  who  are  employed  in 
building  the  comb,  they  are  generally  less  affected 
by  external  interruption  than  the  other  workers. 
Those  bees,  too,  which  come  in  loaded  with  pellets 
of  bee  bread,  will  generally  move  forward  and  de- 
posit their  load,  but  there  is  soon  a  general  dis- 
turbance, and  many  false  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
from  their  mode  of  proceeding. 

What  Dr  S.mith  says  of  dressing  or  cleaning 
one  another  is  true  ;  when  a  bee  comes  in  '  travel- 
soiled,'  one  or  more  bees  immediately  surround  him, 
relieve  him  of  his  psUet  or  honey,  and  then  nibble 
at  him  as  it  were  from  head  to  tail,  and  when  they 
release  him,  he  is  as  fresh  and  vigoroys  as  ever. 
What  the  Doctor  suggests  about  punishments  is 
true  enough.  The  bees  which  he  has  seen  dragged 
out,  apparently  in  full  healtli,  were  intruders,  or  they 
were  disabled  in  some  way  or  other.  If  a  bee 
droop  on  his  return  from  an  excursion,  and  is  not 
invigorated  after  being  ministered  to,  he  is  imme- 
diately destroyed.  They  do  not  allow  a  crippled 
or  sick  bee  to  remain  an  instant  in  the  hive  ;  there 
cannot  be  an  idler  among  them;  even  those  who  are 
apparently  idle  at  the  entrance,  or  on  the  side  of 
the  hive,  have  some  part  of  the  policy  assigned 
them.  The  noises  which  are  made  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  their  wings  is  for  some  purpose ;  cer- 
tainly ;  when  the  motion  of  the  wings  occurs  at  the 
door  of  the  hive,  it  is  to  serve  as  ventilation.' 
I  am  yours,  very  respectfully. 

M.  Griffith. 


TO  RAISE  HOLLY  PLANTS. 

Mr  Fessenden — I  copy  a  receipt  from  a  work 
by  Mr  Philips,  (  '  Sylva  Florifera,')  which  you  may 
be  pleased  to  communicate. 

'The  English  nurserymen  have  collected  50 
different  kinds  of  Holly,  all  of  which  may  he  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  on  a  common  stock.  The 
berries  like  the  seed  of  the  Hawthorn,  hang  on 
nil  winter  and  remain  in  the  earth  two  years  before 
sproutiiig — unless  they  have  passed  through  the 
stomach  of  fowls,  when  they  vegetate  in  one  year. 
We  have  therefore  only  to  give  them  a  similar 
fermentation  by  art  to  enable  us  to  raise  young 
plants  in  one  year  instead  of  two.  For  this  pur- 
pose take  a  bushel  of  bran,  mix  it  with  the  seed 
in  a  tub — v/et  it  with  soft  water,  and  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  for  16  days,  when  the  bran  will  be- 
gin to  ferment — sprinkle  occasionally  with  warm 
water  to  keep  it  moist,  and  in  ahout  30  or  40  days 
the  heat  of  the  bran  will  put  the  berries  in  a  state 
of  vegetation  fit  for  sowing  in  ahout  a  week  after 
the  fermentation  has  commenced.'  (page  290, 
1st  vol.) 

The  above  may  be  worth  the  experiment,  as 
the  young  plants  would  sell  readily. 

Yours,  G,  W.   n. 


Mr  Myers  of  New  York,  has  given  notice  in.  the 
Legislature  of  a  bill  to  have  but  one  militia  training 
a  year. 


MR    COOK'S    ADDRESS. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 
It  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  devotee 
their  attention  !o  the  cultivation  of  fruit.s,  that  thi 
same  varieties  will  thrive  belter  in  one  quality  o 
soil,  than  in  another.  This  is  undoubtedly  trut 
even  of  some  of  the  most  hardy,  and  more  espe 
cially  of  those  of  the  more  tender  and  delicati 
kinds.  The  russeting  apple  afl^ords  an  exampU 
of  this  ameliorating  effect,  and  will  furnish  a  sat 
isfactory  elucidation  of  this  position.  The  mos 
perfect  are  those  which  are  produced  upon  elevat- 
ed or  dry  soils  interspersed  with  rocks  ;  wbik 
those  which  grow  in  low  and  moist  lands,  possesE 
less  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  that  variety.  ] 
do  not  state  this  so  much  as  the  result  of  my  owr 
|)iactical  observations,  as  from  those  of  more  ex- 
[lerienced  cultivators.  Such  being  the  fact  in  re- 
lation to  one  sort  of  fruit,  may  it  not  be  rationally 
inferred  that  it  should  be  likewise  true  of  many 
others.'  The  subject  commends  itself  to  our  at- 
tention with  peculiar  interest,  and  I  cannot  doubl 
but  that  it  will  receive  the  consideration  it  meritaj 
Associations  directed  to  the  promotion  of  hor- 
ticultural pursuits  are  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
It  was  reserved  to  that  country,  from  whence 
the  intrepid  band  of  Pilgrims  came,  to  found  an 
empire  in  this  Western  hemisphere,  to  become 
the  pioneers  in  this  acceptable  work,  as  she  bad 
ever  been  in  all  others  that  had  a  tendency  to  shed 
a  lustre  upon  her  name,  and  to  inqjart  to  olhei 
nations  the  influence  of  Jier  beneficent  and  glori- 
ous example.  The  time  has  pnssed  away,  andi 
with  it  the  excitement,  I  trust,  never  to  be  revivecL 
when  to  speak  in  commendation  of  the  institutionei  *' 
of  Great  Britain,  would  subject  the  eulogist  to 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  distrustful  of  those  oil 
his  native  country.  I  leave  to  abler  hands,  anc 
more  gifted  minds,  the  correction  of  those  un- 
manly and  illiberal  personalities,  that  have  de- 
graded the  literature  of  England  in  relation  to  out 
manners  and  habits,  and  the  uncharitable  and  mis- 
taken views  of  our  government,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws,  which  have  been  furnished  by 
itinerant  book-makers,  in  return  for  the  generoue' 
hospitalities  of  our  countrymen,  and  thus  made 
the  only  adequate  return  of  which  they  were  ca- 
pable. 

The   Horticultural  Society  of  London  was  es- 
tablished in  1805,  under  the  highly  flatleringaus- 
pices     of   distinguished     scientific    and    practical 
men,  aud  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  founded  in  Europe.     It  has  developed  a 
wide  field  of  operations,  and  extended  itsreseaicheS' 
to  almost  every  accessible  part  of  the  globe.     In- 
numerable specimens  of  the  riches  of  the    natural 
world  have  been  collected  under  its  direction,  and  |f>i 
transferred  to   England.      Asia   and  Africa,    and  |pt 
America  and   Continental   Europe,   have    contrib- 
uted to  swell  the  catalogue  of  rare  aud  valuable*  Hi 
plants,  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  rural  retreats  of 
our  father  land. 

In  1809,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
was  formed  in  Scotland,  and  still  numbers  among 
its  patrons  the  first  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  loyal  nation. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  was  institut- 
ed in  1826,  and  is  ra])idly  increasing  in  numbers 
aiul  in  influence.  Between  the  society  of  Mas- 
saehnsetts  and  that  of  Paris  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions exist,  and  are  fostered.  We  have  received 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  their  regard,  and 
of  their  desire  to  promote  a  reciprocal  interchange 
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ot"  ii|Miiioiis  iiiul  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
_^ui    innliiiil  pursuits. 

\\  0  li.ive  invited  the  cooperation  of  the  several 
il  riuniltuial  Societies  in  our  own  country,  to  piir- 
licipato  with  us  in  e.xtendiiig  the  influence,  and 
mpartinga  taste  for  rural  cuiployuients.  We  have 
jxpressed  a  desire  to  be  identified  with  thoni  in 
iie  general  design  of  our  labors.  \Vc  founded 
:his  institution  for  purposes  of  public  utility,  and 
ive  wish  to  sec  its  benetits  become  co-extensive 
,vith  the  limits  of  our  land.  Whatever  of  good 
nay  result  from  our  industry,  or  be  achieved  by 
)ur  exertions,  must  be  seen  and  felt,  and  will,  1 
rust,  be  acknowledged  by  the  community. 

\  taste  for  rural  pursuits  and  improved  culture 
las  been  widely  dift'used  througli  the  influence 
nd  example  of  this  society.  An  emulation  has 
een  excited  which  has  been  productive  of  highly 
ratifying  results.  Tlie  weekly  exhibitions  at  our 
lall  the  past  and  passing  season,  have  furnished 
ndeniable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
'he  increased  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers,  and 
ch  fruits,  and  fine  culinary  plant.s,  have  surpass- 
d  oiu-  anticipations,  and  more  than  all  these,  are 
le  gratifying  effects  that  have  followed  those  ex- 
ibitions  in  the  expressions  of  deliglit  we  have 
card  from  those  who  have  attended  them.  We 
innot  be  insensible  to  the  commendation  of  our 
diow-citizens  ;  we  ask  for  their  support  and  en- 
juragement  ;  anil  I  feel  assured  that  a  generous 
id  tasteful  community  can  never  be  unmindful  of 
le  importance  of  sustaining  an  institution  that 
mtributes  so  essentially  to  the  supply  of  their 
niMion  necessities,  anil  administers  so  abund- 
itly  to  the  happiness  of  the  healthful,  and  the  so- 
ce  of  the  invalid. 

The  varieties  of  soil  and  of  climate  with 
hich  our  country  is  diversified,  are  favorable  to 
rowih  of  almost  every  plant,  which  nature 
elds  to  the  wants  or  the  tastes  of  man.  The 
agnolia,  the  tulip,  the  judas,  the  laurel, and  other 
wering  trees  that  may  vie  in  beauty  and  fra- 
ance  with  almost  any  of  the  exotic  plants,  are 
digenous  to  our  forests,  and  are  im|)roved  by 
dtivation  when  transplanted  to  ajipropriate  situa- 
■<ns.  And  we  are  indebted  to  the  provident  care 
nature  for  the  origin  of  many  of  our  most  val- 
ible  esculents  which  have  become  ameliorated 
culture,  and  which  use  has  rendered  in  a  mea- 
Te  indisi>ensable  to  our  convenience  and  com- 
;t. 

In  the  interminable  forests  where  the  voice  of 
■ilized  man  has  not  been  heard,  nor  the  foot  of 
'ilized  man  |)enetrated,  where  the  silence  of  na- 
ro  has  continued  undisturbed  since  the  earliest 
wn  of  creation,  save  by  the  bowlings  of  the  un- 
,j  ned  enemies  of  our  race,  or  the  murmuring  of 
Iters  rushing  to  their  appointed  destination  in 
■Iden  meanderings,  or  gliding  in  silvery  bright- 
5S  through  verdant  meadows,  and  over  rocky 
cipiccs,  tumbling  in  wild  and  fearful  confusion 

0  the  deep  cliasra,  thence  flinging  their  glitter- 
;  spray  upwards,  mingling  in  sunbeams,  and 
nging  midway  jn  the  heavens  the  transient 
luties  of  the  bow  of  promise  !  —  there,  where 

ure  reposes  in  her  lofty,  but  rude  and  simple 
mdeur,  in  coming  years,    though   perhaps  re- 

te,  men  from  all  sections  of  this  vast  country, 
i  from  nations  beyond  the  sea,  will  be  gathered 

ether,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  far-offborders  of  the  Pacific  Sea,  under  the 

•tecting  aegis  of  our  insignia  of  liberty,  villages, 

1  towns  and  cities  will  arise,  and  associations 


■' 


will  he  established,  where  the  cheering  light  of  sci 
ence  and  the  arts  shall  blend  their  uitlucuce,  and 
seminaries  of  learning  will  bo  founded,  that  shall 
give  to  mind  its  power  and  to  man  his  merited 
elevation,  and  a  taste  for  all  that  administers  to 
the  im|n-ovement  of  social  life,  and  the  dilFusion 
of  the  means  of  social  happiness,  and  Gou  shall 
be  worshipped  in  temples  consecrated  to  His  ser- 
vice in  the  simplicity,  and  truth,  and  power  of 
His  word. 

In  this  future  vision,  that  is  not  destined  to  bless 
our  sight,  but  is  reserved  to  future  generations  to 
look  upon,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  influence  of 
those  principles  we  now  commemorate  may  be  im- 
planted and  widely  difflised  ? 

It  is  a  common  observation  of  travellers,  that 
in  the  interior  portions  of  New  England,  remote 
from  jjopulous  towns,  very  little  if  any  attention 
is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  good  fruits,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  of  our  substantial  practi- 
cal ag'.iculturists  in  those  regions,  deny  themselves 
eveit  the  convenience  or  luxury  of  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. Mankind  must  be  permitted  to  stint  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  the  bounties  of  nature  if 
such  be  their  pleasure.  If  indifl'erence  or  parsi- 
mony induce  such  self-denial,  and  they  who  prac- 
tise it  were  alone  inconvenienced,  it  is  matter  with 
which  a  stranger  need  not  intermeddle;  but  inas- 
much, as  such  a  disuse  of  the  bounties  of  heaven 
are  detrimental  to  the  public  at  large,  we  may  re- 
buke the  unpatriotic  spirit  by  which  they  are  in- 
fluenced. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  where  fruits  are  abundant 
and  cheaply  procured,  a  greater  degree  of  temper- 
ance in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prevalent 
among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitatits  than  else- 
where. This  consideration  alone,  commends 
the  subject  most  forcibly  to  the  general  favor, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  philanthropic 
men  who  are  devising  plans  for  the  suppression  of 
that  debasing  and  destructive  practice  of  intem- 
perance. Horticultural  societies  are  in  a  measure 
auxiliary  to  this  benevolent  design,  in  administer- 
ing an  antidote  to  that  baneful  indulgence  which 
makes  havoc  of  the  mind,  by  furnishing  a  substi- 
tute in  the  wholesome  beverage  expressed  from  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  grape  and  the  currant,  as  in 
the  solace  to  be  derived  from  the  natural  and  or- 
dinary use  of  the  fruit. 

Rural  architecture  may  not  inappropriately 
claim  a  passing  notice  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  has  not  hitherto,  here,  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  One  reason  why  it  has  not,  is  probably 
the  unwillingnes.s,  or  the  apprehension  of  incur- 
ring an  exjiensive  outlay,  without  the  immediate 
prospect  of  an  adequate  return.  This,  I  think,  it 
may  be  made  apparent,  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  large  sums  have 
been  injudiciously  expended  in  the  construction 
of  some  of  our  rural  retreats,  and  more  especially  in 
the  erection  of  the  house,  the  preparation  of 
gravel-walks,  the  construction  of  observatories, 
artificial  caverns,  fish-ponds,  etc.  Those  who  pos- 
sess the  means,  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
gratify  their  tastes,  and  indulge  their  fancies,  in 
such  expenditures,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
others,  with  more  limited  resources,  may  not  pro- 
cure as  much  satisfaction  by  a  less  conspicuous 
display  of  their  tastes  and  their  fancies.  Durabil- 
ity in  the  materials  selected,  and  convenience  and 
simplicity  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
house,  are  all  that  is  essential  for  a  country  resi- 


dence. A  white  exterior,  which  presents  a  pleas- 
iiig  contrast  to  the  green  vestments,  the  prevail- 
ing coloring  of  nature  in  her  rural  empire,  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.  The  artificial  embellish- 
tuents  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  are  of  second- 
ary consideration.  The  honey-suckle,  the  big  no- 
nia,  the  eglantine  and  the  woodbine,  intermingling 
and  entwining  their  flexible  branches,  and  attach- 
ing themselves  by  their  tendrils,  or  other  means 
with  which  nature  has  provided  them  to  any  ob- 
ject that  will  afford  them  support,  or  artificially 
secured  and  tastefully  arranged,  will  present  a  far 
more  pleasing  aspect  than  the  ingenuity  of  man 
can  devise,  or  the  application  of  art  a<;compIisli. 
But  it  is  upon  the  grounds  that  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  exhibited  ;  this  can  be  effected  at 
comparatively  little  expense.  Most  of  the  native, 
and  many  of  the  foreign  varieties  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  a 
nursery  thus  formed,  will  in  a  few  years  afford  a 
sufficient  supply  to  occupy  the  borders  or  other 
places  designed  for  their  reception.  Collections 
of  many  desirable  kinds  may  be  procured  from  the 
contiguous  forests.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
borders  or  divisions  of  the  enclosure  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  location  of  the  plants,  may  be 
done  at  intervals  when  leisure  will  permit,  or  when 
it  will  not  interfere  with  more  important  duties. 

The  gravelling  of  garden  avenues  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  ordinary  soil,  levelled  and  laid 
smooth  with  the  roller,  will  present  an  agreeable 
surface  with  less  labor  and  cost  than  the  former. 
Grass  edgings  are  preferable  to  those  of  box  ;  their 
symmetry  can  be  preserved  with  less  care,  and 
are  less  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  the  treason- 
able practice  of  affording  shelter  and  sustenance 
to  myriads  of  insects  which  prey  upon  the  delic- 
ious products  of  the  vine  and  other  rare  fruit. 
To  he  concluded  next  week. 


Dr  Franklin. — Charles  Thompson,  the  secre- 
tary of  congress,  said  he  well  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  first  introduction  of  broom-corn 
into  our  country.  Dr  B.  Franklin  chanced  to  gee 
an  imported  corn  whisk  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady,  and  while  examining  it  as  a  novelty,  he  es- 
pied a  grain  of  it  still  attached  to  the  stalk.  This 
he  took  and  planted,  and  so  we  at  length  have  got 
it  in  abundance  among  us. 

The  yellow  willow  among  us  was  introduced 
from  a  similar  accident,  as  told  me  by  T.  Matlack, 
Mrs  D.  Logan,  and  Samuel  Coates.  All  in  our 
state  came  originally  from  some  wickerwork  found 
sprouting  in  a  basket-state  in  dock  creek.  It  was 
seen  by  Dr  Franklin,  who  took  it  out  and  gave 
the  cuttings  to  Charles  Norris  of  that  day,  who 
reared  them  at  the  grounds  now  the  site  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  grew  to 
great  stature. — Watson's  Annals. 


Admonitory  Sentence. — The  late  Rev.  Dr  Gar- 
diner of  Boston  is  represented  in  one  of  M.  Car- 
ey's essays  on  the  charities  of  Philadelphia,  as  hav- 
ing said — 'My  dearly  beloved  Brethren,  let  me  so- 
letnnly  assure  you,  that  some  of  yoii  inight  appro- 
priate five,  some  ten,  some  fifteen,  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  and  still  retain  enough  to  ruin  your 
children.^  Mr  C.  very  justly  remarks, '  What  a  lesson! 
how  little  regarded  by  parents  in  general  !  How 
fully  borne  out  by  the  career  of  a  large  number  of 
those  who  inherit  independent  fortunes,  without  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  business.' 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 

The  Petersburg  (Va.)  Rail-road  Company,  we  ob- ' 
serve,  are  making  preparations  for  an  active  and  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  their  work  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
They  have  invited  proposals  lor  furnishing  the  vequi- 
site  limber  for  six  sections  of  the  Road,  often  miles 
each. 

South  CaroZin«.— About  six  miles  of  the  Rail  road 
leading  from  Charleston  are  completed  and  the  work 
is  in  rapid  progress.  The  papers  announce  the  arri- 
val of  a  locomotive  engine,  made  in  New  York.  As 
soon  as  a  section  of  the  Road  is  finished  it  is  brought 
into  operation  for  the  passage  of  coaches. 

Iieniucky. — The  engineers  of  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  ll^tl  Road  are  engaged  in  the  surveys  of  the 
rout  of  the  road.  The  result,  so  far  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced, shows  that  the  country  is  peculiarly  favora- 
ble for  the  construction  of  the  work. 

Delaware. — The  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Rail 
Road  Company  have  the  whole  of  their  line  under 
contract  for  graduation.  The  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail 
road  Company  have  invited  proposals  for  furnishing 
30,000  stone  blocks  for  the  construction  of  that  road. 
The  road  has  been  commenced  at  Camden. 

Munjland. — The  First  Division  of  thirteen  miles 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  continues  to  be 
kept  in  active  and  profitable  operation  by  the  numer- 
ous visiters,  citizens,  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  daily  making  excursions  on  it. 
The  various  parts  of  the  unfinished  lines  are  advan- 
cing with  a  steady  progress,  and  will  soon  contribute 
their  share  of  interest  and  productiveness  to  the  gen- 
eral undertaking.— BaWimoT-c  Chronicle. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  Rail  Road  which  has  been 
in  full  operation  the  greater  part  of  the  present  sea- 
son commences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at 
Tuscarora,  a  distance  often  mites.  There  are  also 
ISlateral  Rail  Roads  intersecting  it,  the  distances  of 
which  combined,  will  amount  to  about  ten  miles. 
The  main  branch  cost  .$53,000,  and  the  laterals,  we 
presume,  about  $20,000. 

The  Mill  Creek  Rail  Read  (which  has  also  been 
in  operation  the  present  season)  commences  at  Port 
Carbon,  and  extends  up  Mill  Creek  four  miles.  This 
road  cost  about  $14,000.  There  are  about  three  miles 
of  lateral  road  intersecting  the  main  branch,  which 
cost  about  $2000  per  mile. 

The  West  Branch  Rail  Road  (one  track  of  which 
is  now  in  operation)  commences  at  Schuylkill  Haven 
and  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain.— 
The  length  of  said  road,  including  thd  West  Branch 
■will  be  15  miles,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  $150,000. 
There  are  also  aboutfive  miles  of  lateral  roads  inter- 
secting it,  the  average  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
^QOOO'per  mile. 

The  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road  commences  at  Mount 
Carbon,  and  extends  up  the  two  branches  of  the  Nor- 
wcfian,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  which  will  cost 
about  .«UOO,000.  A  number  of  lateral  roads  on  this 
have  also  been  commenced. 

RECAPITULATION. 

,  Jdiles.  Cost. 

Schuylkill  Valley  Road 
Laterals  intersecting  do 
Mill  Creek  Road 
Laterals  intersecting  do 
West  Branch  Road 
Laterals  intersecting  do 
Mount  Carbon  Pi,oad 

Total  50  $355,000 

Mass.  Journal. 

The  following  Rail  Roads  have  been  commenced 
in  this  county  : 

The  Pinegrove  Rail  Road,  which  extends  from  the 
Mines  to  the  Swatara  feeder,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
This  road  will  cost  about  $30,000,  and  be  completed 
early  next  season. 

The  little  Schuylkill  Rail  Road  commences  at 
Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up  said  stream  to  the 
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ri'.nes,  a  distance  of  about  23  miles.  This  road,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  completed  next  season,  if  laid  with 
wooden  rails.  If  iron  rails  should  be  concluded  on. 
the  time  for  completion,  of  course,  must  be  extended. 
This  road,  if  constructed  with  vA'Ooden  rails,  will 
probably  cost  $250,000 — if  constructed  with  iron 
rails,  about  .f  400,000.  Making  84  miles  of  Rail  road, 
at  an  expense  of  j;i635,000. 

All  the  above  Rail  Roads  have  been  commenced 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  when  completed  will 
yield  a  fair  per  cuntage  on  the  capital  invested. — 
Miner''s  Journal. 

'  The  state  of  Ohio  is  already  deriving  great  ad- 
vantages from  her  canal.  It  has  been  opened  for 
navigation  since  July  last.  A  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
paper,  says  that  !JOO,000  bushels  of  wheat  had 
been  received  from  Ohio — they  pay  from  ninety 
to  niueiysix  cents  per  busliel — their  mills  make 
2,000,  and  can  make  3,000  barrels  of  flour  per 
day.  In  twenty  days,  $50,000  in  cash  was  sent 
into  Ohio  for  produce.' 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  taken  from  an  east- 
ern paper,  and  shows  practically  the  influence  of 
the  canal,  on  the  prosperity  of  our  state.  Tije 
price  of  wheat  we  are  informed  is,  in  the  interior 
counties  near  the  canal,  nearly  double  what  could 
be  given  for  it  without  the  advantage  of  canal 
transportation.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  per- 
ceived, that,  from  the  immense  quantities  of  pro- 
duce which  our  state  affords,  the  additional  price 
which  it  noW  commands  will,  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  increase  the  wealth  of  the  state, — 
of  the  farmers — to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  canals.  Practical  demonstration  is  thus 
given,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  j)olicy  which  dictated 
the  construction  of  these  works;  and  when  they 
are  completed,  and  the  tolls  become  as  productive 
as  they  must  necessarily  become,  the  revenue  they 
will  yield  must  remove  all  jiretext  for  complaint 
respecting  the  canal  policy. 

We  have  been  informed  of  an  advantage  that 
the  adoption  of  this  system  of  policy  has  produced 
to  the  state,  which  never  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  its  friends.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  sell  their  farms  and 
leave  the  state  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
canal  taxes.  It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  any  com- 
munity, to  be  relieved  of  such  stupid,  wrong  headed 
men,  as  will  not  consent  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense necessary  forthe  general  improvement  of  the 
country,  when,  like  that  of  the  improvement  of 
their  farms,  it  brings  tenfold  advantages  to  them. 
The  places  of  such  men,  will  always  be  supplied  by 
more  valuable,  useful  and  intelligent  citizens. 

Western  Tiller. 
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pregnated  with  the  usual  animal  and  ve 
matters,  displayed  their  deleterious  effect  both  o 
fruit  trees  and  culinary  vegetables,  not  less  than  i 
the  chrysanthemum  pots.  The  gardener  finding  h: 
fruit  trees  not  to  thrive  so  well  as  he  expected,  bu 
attributing  it  to  a  different  cause,  took  up  a  num 
ber  of  them,  and  formed  a  substratum  of  ashes  i 
order  to  lay  them,  as  he  said,  dry  and  comfortable 
The  trees  got  worse,  and  were  again  taken  up  an^ 
tlie  ashes  removed  ;  but  such  were  the  deleteriou  ifli 
effects  of  the  ashes  already  worked  into  the  soi 
that  this  garden  which  previously  was,  and  now  ii 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Scotland,  was  tw 
or  three  years  before  even  moderate  crops  could  b 
aised.  ijl 
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COAL  ASHES. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  says,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known  among  gardeners,  that  cin- 
ders, whether  large  or  small,  are  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  many  if  not  of  most  vegetables.  A  few 
days  agoin  shifting  a  few  roots  of  chrysanthemums, 
we  observed  souje  of  the  plants  looking  much  less 
healthy  than  others.  On  turning  the  unhealthy 
plants  out  of  the  pot,  we  found  that  instead  of 
potsherds  a  large  handful  of  pitcoal  cinders  had 
been  used  for  draining  them.  On  turning  out  the 
healthy  plants,  potsherds  had  been  employed  as 
usual  and  the  roots  were  matted  about  them,  while 
no  roots  had  penetrated  among  the  cinders.  On 
directing  the  attention  of  a  horticultural  friend  to  the 
circum.stance,  he  related  the  case  of  a  large  gar- 
den in  Scotland  which  had  been  manured  or  coaled 
over  with  coal  ashes  from  a  neighboring  town  for 
two  years  in  succession  ;  which  ashes  though  im- 
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Warming  Hooses. — There  is  much  popula: 
ignorance  prevailing  on  the  subject  of  warmini 
and  ventilating  houses  both  among  the  Englis. 
and  Anglo-Americans.  One  would  have  though 
that  the  advice  and  experiments  of  such  men  ai 
Franklin  and  Rumford  would  have  dispelled  th^ 
illusions  about  people  being  more  liable  to  catc, 
c:old  when  a  regular  and  uniform  heat  is  kept  m 
in  their  apartments,  than  when  these  are  traversed 
liy  currents  from  doors,  windows,  and  every  crevica 
all  rushing  towards  an  open  fire.  But  prejudica  m, 
are  hard  to  be  overcome — the  more  so  indeeqf 
the  more  beneficial  their  abandonment.  If 
were  really  made  hardier,  and  acquired  exemptio: 
from  the  complaints  so  common  in  our  variabll 
climate,  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  sprin(| 
months,  by  the  common  practices  of  using  opeii 
fires, — single  windows  and  doors,  we  might  givrl 
up  the  comfort  of  the  opposition  ))!an  :  but  n» 
such  good  follows  our  exposure:  no  frame,  hoW 
ever   vigorous,   is    exempt  from   the   assaults 

streams  of  cold  air  in    our   houses This  is  ndl 

however,  a  matter  df  theory,  or  to  be  argued  froi 
individual  experience. — National  usage, 
coldest  climates  in  Europe,  is  decisive  on  tl 
point.  The  Russians,  Finlanders,  and  Swedes, 
all  classes,  are  not  ashamed  to  keep  up  nearljij 
summer  heat  in  their  houses  during  the  wini 
month.« — they  have  no  fears  of  being  call 
eftiiunnate.  On  the  contrary,  allege,  that  in  sail; 
ing  out  from  their  houses  into  the  external  frost; 
air^  they  are  able  to  bear  and  even  enjoy  this  kiiK 
of  exposure,  or  air-b<ath,  the  better  from  thei 
previous  warmth — precisely  for  the  same  reasoi 
that  a  person  with  a  vigorous  circulation  of  tht 
blood,  and  hot  skin,  is  better  enabled  to  bear  thi 
shock  of  a  cold  bath.  In  the  opposite  circum 
stances,  of  immersion  in  cold  air  or  cold  water 
when  a  person  is  chilly  and  with  pale  sl;iu,  a' 
when  coming  out  from  a  cold  room  and  imjici iect 
ly  clad,  he  will  suffer  greatly,  and  be  less  able  h 
resist  the  secondary  and  morbid  effects  of  cold 
Rumford  declares  that,  notwithstanding  his  firs 
prejudice  against  stove  heat,  he  found,  from  as 
experience  of  twelve  years'  residence  in  GermaBjl 
not  only  that  warm  rooms  were  inore  comfortabW 
in  winter,  but  also  certainly  tended  to  the  preser»»( 
tiou  of  health. — Journal  of  Health. 


THE  DARK  DAY'. 

Hon.  Wheeler  Martin  has  favored  the  editor  of  Ai 
Providence  Subaltern  with  the  following  recollectionili 
the  Dark  Day  in  1780.  ■>< 

The  dark  day  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  1780; 
where  I  resided  at  that  time  ;  the  darkness  at  11 
o'clock  was  so  great,  that  a  candle  was  lighted  and 
placed  upon  the  table; — the  fowls  went  to  roost; 
— the  sheep  all  huddled  around  in  a  circle,   with 
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Jtlic'ir  heads  inward.  The  grass,  to  look  at  it 
;hroii|;h  the  window,  seemed  of  a  yellow  green  ; 
he  suniB  as  to  look  through  smoked  glass  upon 
»rceii  grass. 

I  well  renieniber,  that  the  gentleman  of  the 
lOHse  read  the  following  scripture  by  candle  light, 
;o  his  numerous  family  : 

'  The  sun  shall  he  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
noon  into  hloo<l,  before  tiiat  great  and  notable  day 
)f  the  Lord's  coming.' 

The  darkness  was  so  great  in  the  night  time, 
;hnt  it  was  said  by  one  Doctor  Blackington,  who 
resiiled  near  the  northeast  part  of  Rehohoth,  who 
lad  occasion  to  be  out  among  his  sick  patients  that 
liglit,  that  he  could  not  see  his  white  pocket  hand- 
kerchief placed  before  bis  eyes.  The  darkness 
.vas  so  thick  that  it  could  be  felt. 

The  year  1780,  was  celebrated  for  the  many 
lortliern  lights;  they  covered  the    whole    horizon 

or  ; — they  would  flash  like  lightning  and  fill  the 
lir  with  the  smell  of  sulphur.  The  lights  were  so 
•ed,  that  the  flashes  would  bring  warmth  against 
he  fice. 

Tlic  great  snow  fall  was  in  December,1779,  or 
■anuary,  17S0.  It  snowed  seven  days  ;  the  snow 
vas  estimated  to  be  four  feet  on  a  level,  and  the 
Irifts  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  snow  came 
noist  and  coarse,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  it  con- 
cealed very  hard.  The  people  travelled  over  stone 
.vails  with  their  teams.  It  was  said  to  be  a  fact, 
;hat  for  thirty  days,  the  snow  did  not  melt  from  the 
;aves  of  the  honses  on  the  sunny  side.  The  banks 
were  so  high,  that  sheep  were  buried  up  in  them, 
ind  there  remained  for  forty  days,  until  they  were 
bund  by  their  air  holes,  and  dug  then  out  alive. 

This  year  the  whole  of  the  Narragansett   Bay 

as  frozen  over  so  thick  and  hard,  that  the  late 
Honorable  John  Brown  passed  from  Providence 
n  the  river  of  ice,  to  Newport,  and  back,  and  I 
elieve  some  went  on  skating  parties  the  whole 
ange.  Gen.  William  Valentine  sleighed  wood 
ixim  Fall  River  to  Newport,  on  the  ice,  through 
Blistol  Ferry. 

The  people  of  Newport  burnt  their  furniture 
l>  keep  themselves  from  freezing.  The  British 
'rmy  had  left  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  in  No- 
vember, 1779,  and  stripped  the  people  of  all  their 
aluables.  In  a  manner  the  years  of  1779  and 
,780,  were  the  hardest  winters  known  for  a  century 
mt  past. 

The  weather  was  so  severe  in  the  winter  of 
780,  that  many  people  were  frozen  to  death.  A 
nan  went  from  Attleborough,  Mass.  with  a  load  of 
loops  to  Boston,  and  was  caught  in  the  great  storm  ; 
ind  returning  home,  was  frozen  to  death,  coming 
kffBoston  neck.  His  ox  team  was  frozen  to  death, 
Uld  was  found  standing  on  their  feet  as  the  snow 
ivas  deep  enough  to  support  them. 


3.  A  man  quite  recently  entered  a  store  with 
half  a  bushel  of  corn,  all  of  which  was  bartered 
for  rum,  even  when  his  family  needed  it  for  their 
daily  sustenance. 

4.  Within  a  month  a  wife  has  been  driven  from 
her  house  on  the  morning  of  the  sabbath  to  seek 
refuge  from  the-brutality  of  her  husband,  who 
threatened  her  life.  Iler  husband  was  maddened 
by  rum. 

5.  Two  individuals  in  this  town  have  within  a 
fortnight  suffered  severe  injuries  in  conseque«ice  of 
intoxication  by  rum.  One  fell  under  his  cart 
wheel  which  horribly  mangled  his  leg — and  the 
other  had  his  arm  broki'n  in  a  drunken  quarrel. 


No  men  labor  harder  than  printers — no  men 
are  more  scantily  paid  in  proportion  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mental  and  physical  constitution — no 
men  in  this  community,  we  are  quite  certain,  are 
called  upon  for  so  large  an  amount,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  of  thpir  gratuitous  services — and 
we  believe  that  no  men  perform  those  unpaid  ser- 
vices with  more  cheerful  alacrity.  The  boldness 
or  indifference  with  which  some  people  lay  an  as- 
sessment upon  newspaper  proprietors  would  justify 
the  inference  that  they  supposed  types  and  presses 
to  cost  nothing,  journeymen  and  tipprentices  to  la- 
bor and  live  without  need  of  food  or  clothing,  and 
paper-makers  to  furnish  a  costly  material  without 
ever  asking  for  payment.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
each  of  the  proprietors  of  the  daily  papers  in  this 
city,  gives  enough  annually,  in  the  way  of  gratuitous 
advertising  for  persons  or  societies  who  are  able 
and  ought  to  pay,  in  newspapers  in  which  he  gets 
neither  credit  nor  thanks,  to  defray  tlie  expenses 
of  educating  his  children,  even  though  he  might 
have  a  son  or  two  in  college.  If  some  rich  fellow 
who  inherited  his  money  without  earning  it,  were 
to  give  away  half  as  much,  he  woidd  be  laud- 
ed 'aky  high  '  as  the  prince  of  philanthropists,  and 
his  name  would  ring  along  the  Atlantic  from  Maine 
to  Mexico,  and  be  echoed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  A  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, given  in  a  lump,  is  something  to  tell  of;  si.x- 
pence  at  a  time,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  is  never  thought 
of. — Boston  Courier. 
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Premiums. — At  a   Meeting   of  the   Trustees    of 
the    Middlesex    Agricultural      Society,     held    in 
Concord,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.  the  following 
Premiums  were  awarded  : 
To  Nathan   Brooks,    of  Acton,  for   36  1-2     bush. 

sis  quarts  of  Rye  from  one  acre  and 

five  rods,  '        $15,00 

To  Richard  Hall,  of  Littleton,  for  2144  pounds  of 

Hops,  first  quality,  from   148  rods,      §10,00 


The  following  striking  facts,  we  learn  from  the 
Brunswick  Journal,  were  communicated  at  the  last 
Ttecting  of  the  Temperance  Society  in  that  town. 
Let  him  who  has  a  hankering  for  strong  drink 
ead  and  tremble  least  he  become  as  miserable  an 
object  as  these. — Portland  Courier. 

1.  Within  a  sliort  time  a  man  in  this  town  sold 
is  own  coat  twice,  which  was  each  time  redeem- 
ed by  the  lalior  of  his  virtuous,  industrious  wife, 
articles  of  clothing  belonging  to  his  wife,  crockery 
ftom  his  table, — and  even  a  blanket  taken  from 
his  bed,  all  for  rum. 

2.  There  is  a  female  in  this  town  who  will  sell 
articles  of  provision,  as  grain,  potatoes,  or  beans  by 
the  pint,  quart  or  peck  to  neighbors  for  rum. 


Manufactures  of  Greene  County. — The  Cattskill 
Recorder  of  the  16th  irist.  says,  on  Monday  last, 
the  sloop  Cattskill  sailed  from  the  wharf  of  Messrs 
Donnelly,  Cookes  and  Co.,  having  on  board 
10,000  sides  of  leather,  worth  more  than  850,000, 
all  manufactured  in  that  county.  This  they  say  is 
but  a  small  item  of  the  inmiense  amount  of  the 
product  of  the  Oak  and  Hemlocks  of  their  moun- 
tains. On  the  same  day  other  sloops  sailed  from 
there,  freighted  with  the  same  article  ;  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  loads  of  leather  have  been  received 
daily,  for  many  days  past,  in  that  village,  each  load 
averaging  in  value,  from  five  to  six  hundred  dol- 
lars.    So  much  for  cultivating  our  own  resources. 


Illinois. — Number    of   inhabitants    161,055. 
1820,  55,21L    Increase,  105,844. 
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USES  OF   THE  POTATO. 
The  different  uses  to  which  the  potato  may   be 
applied  are  the  thirtyone  following. 

I,  2,  3.  Itshaidm  in  a  green  state,  is  good  food 
both  for  cattle  and  sheep  ;  dried  and  burned  the 
ashes  afford  potash  or  will  form  artificial  nitre  beds. 

4.  The  tubers  in  a  frozen  state  afibrd  starch. 

5.  Potatoes  young  or  old,  may  be  eaten  roasted, 
steamed  or  boiled. 

G.  They  may  be  made  into  bread,  with  one  third 
part  of  flour. 

7.  Soups  may  be  made  of  them  ;  they  may  be 
roasted  or  fried. 

8.  With  the  flour  of  potatoes  every  description 
of  pastry  may  be  formed. 

9.  Converted  into  fecula  or  starch  or  cut  into 
slices,  and  dried  by  steam,  they  may  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time, 

10.  Vermicelh,  and  tapioca,  articles  which  may 
be  made  of  the  flour  or  starch  of  any  plant,  may 
of  course  be  formed  from  them. 

II,  12, 13.  They  are  mixed  with  gravy  ;  they 
are  made  into  j^aste  and  starcli. 

14.  Mixed  with  stucco  they  form  an  improved 
plaster. 

15.  They  nourish  every  description  of  domestic 
animal,  and  during  winter  are  eaten  by  hares  an<l 
rabbits. 

16.  Cut  into  slices,  and  thrown  in  a  certain  pro- 
jiortion  into  caldrons  of  boiling  ^^'ater,  they  prevent 
the  sediment  of  water  from  adhering  to  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  such  vessels. 

17.  They  form  a  wash,  or  thin  plaster  for  build- 
ing, which  may  be  colored  by  soot, ochre,  or  other 
colors,  as  washes  of  lime  are  colored  in  this 
country. 

18.  Roasted  to  a  brown  state,  and  ground  to 
powder,  they  make  a  very  good  coffee. 

19.  Crushed  they  are  employed  for  whitening 
linen  and  other  cloth. 

20.  The  water  expressed  from  bruised  potatoes 
is  a  rapid  promoter  of  the  germination  of  seeds. 

21.  22.  The  fecula,  or  starch,  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  converted  into  syrup,  from  which  a  S|)ecies 
of  sugar  may  be  obtained,  analagous  to  cassouade 
(moist  sugar.) 

I      23.  With  soot    and    other   mixtures  this  syrup - 
makes  an  admirable  blacking. 
'      24.  Crushed  potatoes,  or  their  fecula  will  afford 
'  spirit  by  distillation. 

25.  Potatoes  may  be  cultivated  in  caves  and 
cellars,  which  resource  might  have  saved  Misso- 
longhi.  We  were  rather  surprised  at  this  remark 
of  Messrs  Payen  and  Chevalier,  as  every  gardener 
knows  that  the  young  potatoes  formed  in  cellars 
are  merely  a  remodification  or  transfer  of  the  nu- 
triment contained  in  the  old  potatoes  and  as  this 
transfer  is  always  made  at  a  great  loss  of  nutri- 
ment, if  the  besieged  at  Missolonghi  had  enougii  of 
potatoes  to  plant  their  cellars,  it  would  have  been 
more  profitable  for  them  to  have  eaten  them  as 
they  were,  than  to  have  encouraged  them  to  form 
new  tubers. 

26,  27.  The  water  contained  in  the  tubers  of 
young  potatoes  may  be  em|)loyed  in  dying  gray, 
and  the  blossom  forms  a  beautiful  yellow. 

28,  29.  The  water  of  potato  blossoms  cleans 
cloth,  of  cotton  wool  and  silk,  and  assists  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  soda. 

30.  A  potato  diet  cures  the  scurvy. 
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31.  Tlie  sediment  of  the  fociila  mixed  with  ilie 
powder  of  charcoal,  may  be  made  into  little  billete 
or  bricks  either  for  building  or  burning. 

All  those  uses  are  independent  of  the  application 
of  the  apples  or  fruit  of  the  potato,  the  water  of 
which  when  immature  might  probably  be  used  as 
in  27,  28,  and  29,  and  when  ripe  like  the  tomato. 
The  tender  tops  may  be  used  as  spinage. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 


Eltract  of  a  lellfr  from  a  senUeman  in  Washiti'-ton,  Pa.  to  the 
Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
'  I  own  a  fine  Bull  by  Denton,  purchased  some 
years  ago  from  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  This 
animal  has  made  a  great  change  in  our  stock.  His 
calves  are  large,  well  formed,  and  promise  to  make 
valuable  animals  for  the  dairy.  They  discover  a 
great  disposition  to  fat,  and  with  ordinary  keep,  his 
calves  of  six  months  old,  weigh  from  5  to  600  lbs. 
yearlings  7  to  800  lbs — and  we  have  heifers  of  3 
years  old,  12  to  1300  lbs.  live  weight.' 


tliQt  he  has  obtained  new  facts  since  his  first  re- 
I  port.  Why,  then,  does  the'  latter  report  differ  so 
J  far  from  the  first.'  If  the  stock  on  the  '  small 
farm' is  not  kept  on  the  produce  thereof,  we  are 
left  to  imagine  what  n.se  is  made  of  all  the  'ex- 
cellent hay  and  corn'  so  much  extolled  in  the  first 
report.      Also  the  '  excellent  pasture.' 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  of  the  Field-driver 
of  that  district,  who  informs  me  that  cattle  are 
not  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  town  of  Fra- 
niingham,  thalif  he  had  found  Mr  B.'s  cattle  tei- 
ing  the  bniefit  of  the  act,  he  should  have  driven 
them  to  the  pound  ; — and  that  the  last  cattle  he 
impounded  for  running  at  large  belonged  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A  Small  Farmer. 


Jan.  14,  1831, 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

EXAMINATION  OF  FARMS. 
xMr  Fessenden— The  Chairman   of  the   Com- 
n,ittee  on  Farms  in  Middlesex,  in   your  last  num- 
ber, under  the   signature  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  obtained  a  premium,   complains  that  my  re- 
view of  ilie  Committee's  report  was  not  a  fair  one. 
He  says   the   reader  would   understand   that    the 
nine  years,  during  which  Capt.   Wheeler  used  the 
manure  from  the  large  stable,  were  the  nine  years 
last  past;  whereas   the    report  says  be  purchased 
no  manure  after  1S18.     It  is  true  I  did  not  name 
the  years    in  which  that  stable  manure  was  appli- 
ed, because  I   did   not  then,  nor  can    I   now  con- 
ceive it  at  all  material.     The  committee  had  taken 
a    full   view    of  all    the    improvements    made  by 
Capt.  W.  for  at   least  20  years,  and  stated  that  he 
keeps   now    more  than  double  the  stock  that  was 
kept  by  the  former  owner.     Now,  sir,  unless  Capt. 
W.  admits    that  his  fann    has   deteriorated  since 
1818,  I   cannot  see  what  dift'erencc  can  be  inade 
in  the   estimate,   whether  he   used  this  [jurchased 
manure   during  the  first  nine   years,  or  the    last. 
It  is  true  it  woidd    make  a  difference   if  the  farm 
had  been  growing    poorer  since    1810,  but  Capt. 
W.  would  not  admit  this    as    a   fact,  and  all  who 
know   bis   farm   and    his  very   judicio  tis  mode  of 
farming,  know    that   it    has   not   latterly  become 
lioorer.     Further — the  report  states,   'Since  that 
time,  (1810)  all  the  manure   has  been  made  on  the 
ftrm,  and  the  soil  has  been  consu\erab\y  improved.^ 
So  that  the   capacity  of  the  farm  for  producing — 
by  the  report — is  even   greater  that  at   the  end  of 
the  nine  years.     In  what    then    consists   the    nn- 
fairncss  of  the  review  ?     That  review  was  founded 
entirely  on  the  Committee's   report ;  but  it  seems 
I  committt'd  a  gross  mistake  in  taking  the   report 
to  he  a  true  one;  for  we  are  noic  presented  with  a 
rc'ijort  entirely  different  from  the  former.      Which 
are  we  to    believe  ?     It  woidd    now  appear,   that 
Mr  Buckminster,  far  from  keeping  his  stock  on  his 
20  acres  of  land,  maintains  a  part    of  it   in   the 
highway;  and  the  remainder  principally  on  grain, 
not  raised  on  the  farm,:     This  is  indeed,    blowin" 
hot  and  blowing  cohl  from  the  saine  mouth.  Here 
is  '  language  ofiiciaJand  language  confidential,'  di- 
rectly contradictory!  It  reminds  me  of  the  witness 
in  Court,  who,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  tes- 
tjfy  a  second  time  as  at  first,  said,  '  I've  altered  my 
mind.' 

The  writer  dofs  not  inform  us  how  he  discov- 
ered this  new  state  of  facts ;  ho  does  not  intitnnte 


HUDSON  AND  MOHAWK  RAIL  ROAD. 
Conceiving  that  our   readers  will    be    gratified 
with   a   knowledge  of  the  progress   and  present 
condition  of  this  work,  we  have  obtaineil   the  fol- 
lowing information  from  an  accmate  source. 

Of  the  excavation  and  embankment,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  work  is  finished  ;  the 
whole  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  April  ;  the 
culverts  and  briiJges  are  all  finished  but  the  bridge 
over  Pearl  Street. 

The  stone  blocks  are  all  delivered  ;  tliese  and 
the  broken  stone  will  be  laid  along  the  line  by  the 
1st  of  April, 

The  limWer  is  all  contracted  for,  and  will  be  on 
the  line  by  the  first  of  May;  the  iron  rails  will  be 
ready  about  the  same  time. 

Two  locomotive  engines  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Compiny,  and  are  expected  to  be  on  the  road 
by  the  15th  of  July. 

The  company  expect  to  set  a  locomotive  engine 
in  operation  by  the  1.5tb  of  July  between  Lydius 
Street,  at  Albany,  and  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at 
Sehenectailv. 

The  whole  work  will  be  completed  by  the  15th 
of  October. 

It  is  intended  to  put  the  branch  line,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
Albany  imder  contract,  as  soon  as  the  legislature 
authorizes  the  sanie. 

The  branch  alluded  to  is  designed  for  tlie  con- 
venience of  passengers,  and  will  probably  enter 
the  city  at  the  head  of  Washington  Street,  extend- 
ing down  that  street  as  far  as  Cruttenden's  and  the 
Parks.  The  importance  of  this  work,  both  for 
purposes  of  gei;eral  utility  and  as  a  pattern  im- 
provement must  be  obvious  to  every  man.  The 
Company  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  have  pressed  its  construction 
since  its  commpnceinent.  The  proposed  branch 
will  be  of  great  convenience  to  passengers,  and  of 
advantage  to  the  city.-^The  Company  will  apply 
to  the  legislature,  at  its  present  session,' for  leave  to 
construct  it;  and  the  a].plication  will  be  entitled  to 
their  earliest  con.sideration,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  they  wait  only  the  legislative  sanction  to  of- 
fer the  contracts. — Mhany  Argus. 

A  good  Cow. — Mr  William  Chase,  of  Somerset, 
has  a  cow,  that  during  the  past  .season  has  given, 
on  an  average,  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Nearly 
14  pounds  of  butter  per  week  have  been  made 
from  her  milk  during  the  season.  120  lbs.  were 
made  in  10  weeks,  108  of  which  were  brought  to 
this  market.  We  understand  that  she  has  been 
kept  upon  graRs,  and  without  grain.  Such  a  cow- 
ls valuable  property.  Mr  Chase  refuses  to  sell 
her. — Fall-River  Monitor. 


kp 


I       Wool — The  last  fortnight  nearly  all   the    fleec 
wool  in  market  has  been  sold  without    any  reduc 
tion  from  former  prices.     A  fair  detnand  for  pulle 
lamh.s,  at    50  a   55c.  a  considerable  parcel  of  th; 
discription  has    been    sold  at  53(!.  3  mo.      We  ap 
advised  of  the  shipment   from   London    of  a  con 
siderable  quantity  (or  this  market,   which   may  b 
daily  expected.     A   letter  from   London,    Dec.  4 
says,—'  Shipments  of  Wool  have  not  been   mad. 
to  the  U.  S.  to  the  extent  that    we    antici|)ated  ;  ii 
fact  our  market  until  recently   has    been   so   bare 
that  many  conditional  orders  have  been  from  neces 
sity  cancelled— of  late  the  imports  from  Germany 
have  been  upon  a  liberal  scale,  and  our  market  "i:._^, 
fiat  in  consequence,  and  prices  for  the  next  month  '[ 
may  go  rather  lower ;  but  we  anticipate   .some  in*.  H 
provement  in  February,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguea* 
Wool,  for  which  the  market  is  very  barely  supjilied 
and  we  do  not  look  for  any  n)aterial  augmentation, 
3070  bales  Wool  were  imported  into  London  from 
Hamburg,  week  ending  Nov.  30. — Boston  Cour. 
JVew  York,  Jan.  8.— Wool.— The  importationa  ^' 
I  frotn  London  mentioned  in  our  last,  have  been  fol- 
lowed   this  week  by  276  bales  from  Lisbon  to  thiw 
port,  and  38    bales    from  Cadiz    to    Philadelphia, 
besides  one  or  two  small  parcels  of  Saxony  to  thi*^ 
port  and  Boston.     The  influence  of  these  supplies,,  iC 
which  are  for  the  most    |)art,   still    on    shipboard^, 
does  not  yet  manifest  itself.     A  few   bales   Portu~ 
guese,  F.  were  re-sold  this  week,  at    auction,   andl|  In 
brought  44c.  cash,  being  about  the  price  obtaiue(K  j^ 
for  them  a  few  weeks  since. — Daily  Mv. 

EXTRAORDINARY  UTILITY  OF  THE  NETTLE^j 
In  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Bavarian  Ag.- 
ricultural  Society,  the  nettle  is  said  to  have  th«. 
following  properties:  1.  Eaten  in  salad  it  cureSf 
consumption  ;  2.  It  fattens  honied  cattle  whether* 
eaten  green  or  dried  ;  3.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  not  otdy  fattens  calves  but  improves  their  breed  }: 
4.  It  is  an  antidote  to  most  maladies  ;  5.  Sheep, 
which  eat  it  bring  forth  healthy  vigorous  lambs  j, 
6.  It  promotes  the  laying  of  eggs  in  hens  ;  7.  It 
improves  the  fat  of  pigs ;  8.  The  seeds  mi.xed  1 
with  oats  are  excellent  for  horses  ;  9.  It  grows  all  j  "^ 
the  year  round  even  in  the  coldest  weather  ;  10. 
The  fibres  of  the  stem  make  au  excellent  hemp. 

It  is  certain  the  nettle  is  much  vahied  in  Hol- 
land, where  its  young  shoots  are  used  as  a  pot 
herb  ;  its  roots  for  dying  yellow  ;  where  the  horse* 
dealers  give  the  seeds  to  horses,  to  make  them 
brisk  and  gi\e  them  a  fine  skin  ;  and  where  cot*.- 
siderfble  portions  of  fields  are  planted  with  it,  and 
mown  five  or  six  times  a  year  as  green  food.  * 


Charcoal  Dlst — A  writer  in  the  Gardener's'iS 
Mag-azine  asserts  that  six  years'  experience  has'/ 
convinced  him  that  charcoal  dust  is  a  remedy  for 
the  grub  and  mouldiness  in  onions  ;  and  he  has 
repeatedly  proved,  that  it  effectually  jjrevents  the  -^ 
■hibbing  in  the  mots  of  cabbages  and  cuuliflow— A 
ers.  • 


The  Newburyport  Herald  states,  that  in  a  large 
fnmily  named  Poor,  in  West  Newbury,  there  have 
been  only  six  deaths  within  the  last  40  years,  and 
that  four  of  tliese  were  of  persons  over  90  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  two,  of  persons  bver  80. 


Affecting  Anecdote. — A  heart-rending  story 
is  told  of  a  young  Scottish  plough-boy  who  being 
disa,ppointe(l  in  a  love  affair,  was  driven  so  near  to 
the  verge  of  despair,  that,  with  a  rope  in  his  hand, 

he  entered  his  master's  barn,  and tied  all 

of  the  coivsUails  together! — Pawtuckei  Chronicle. 
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Great  Or. — There  is  now  exhibited  in  the  village 
'Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  an  Ox  whose  weight  is  estimated 

4000  pouiids.  He  was  raised  by  Judge  Strong,  of 
itankct.  and  fatted  by  Lemuel  B.  Rogers,  Esq.  of 
iintington,  Long  Island. 


Mahomet  m  Ohio. — We  have  seen  a  letter  from 
lestor,  in  Ohio,  in  which  the  career  of  some  fanat- 
d  inili\iduals,  who  pretend  to  work  miracles  and 
jreacli  a  new  Gospel,  is  described  ;  they  profess 
(iscovered  somewhere  in  New  York,  a  new 
elation, hidden  under  a  stone,  which  enables  them 
work  miracles  such  as  our  Saviour  did  while  on 
th :  the  delusion  and  frenzy  with  which  these  in- 
idunls  have  wrought  up  the  public  mind,  enabled 
m  to  collect,  in  two  small  villages,  something  like 
hundred  adherents,  who  follow  those  ignorant 
deluded  men,  with  the  same  submission,  that 
leep  are  led  to  the  slaughter.' — .Mass.  Jour. 


'mprisonmentfor  debt. — The  Philadelphia  Gazette 
Saturday  contains  an  article  which  sets  in  a 
jng  point  of  view  the  evils  which  accompany  the 
ten]  of  imprisonment  lb  rdebt.  Between  the  first 
May  last  past,  and  the  24th  Sept.  forti/  persons 
e  imprisoned  in  that  city  for  debt,  which  amount- 
altogether  to  twentythree  dollais  and  forlystven 
The   cost  on  this  sum  amounted  to  $70  05. 


0  Correspondents. — A  very  valuable  and  elabo- 
arlicle  on  raising  Live  Fences,  by  Dr  Shurtleff, 
appear  next   week — also   an   interesting  account  of 

Tidd's   extensive   experiments  in  raising  Seedling 

itoes  and  Grapes. 


Prices  in  New  Yorli,  January  8. 

LOUR.  New  York  Superfine,  Bbl.    6 
Western,  6 

Philadelphia,  6 

Baltimore,  City,  6 

Do.  Howard  street,  6 

IAIN.   Wheat,  Northern,  bush.  1 

Western,  1 

Virginia,  1 

Rye,  Northern,     ' 
Oats,  Northern, 
Corn,  Soutiiern, 
Do.  Yellow,  Northern, 
Barley,  new, 

Conimon  fleece,  washed  lb. 
Merino      do.       do. 
Spinning,  pulled 
Lambs'      do.     1st  quality 
Do.  2d    do. 


DOL. 


a 

6  12 

12  a 

6  37 

a 

6  12 

a 

12  a 

6  25 

25  a 

1  30 

30  a 

1  35 

15  a 

1   25 

70  a 

.S7a 

55  a 

00 

60  a 

64 

75  a 

SO 

35  a 

40 

40  a 

60 

48  a      52 
35  a      40 


.  advices  published  last  Monday,  from  Liverpool  to 
:h  December,  had  an  immediate  effeet  on  the  Flour 
irain  Market;  upwards  of  15,000  barrels  were 
X  up  for  the  English  market,  at  an  advance  of  full 
its  per  barrel,  which   improvement  has  been  sus- 

tlirough  the  week.  The  Wlieat  market  has  also 
ved ;  and    there    are    extensive    orders    for  foreign 

_,but  our  supplies  are  so  trilling  that  they  cannot 
ed.  The  Provision  market  has  kept  up,  and  Flaxseed 
ill  further  improved.  \  good  deal  has  been  doing 
ton  at  lormer  rates.  Ashes  are  without  a  change. 
s  and  Molasses  are  the  only  articles  that  have  not 
benefited  by  the  late  advices. — ,A^.  F.  Daily  Adiier- 
Jan.  8. 


Jt'ants  a  Situation. 
ardener  who  can  produce  unquestionable  recom- 
itions  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  moral  charac- 
id  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  branch 
deuing,  and  cultivation  of  Grapes,  wishes  a  pernia- 
ituaiion  in  that  capacity.  He  is  a  single  man.  In- 
of  J.  B.  Ru-sell,  New  "England  Farmer  office. 


Ammunition  ^Jj^ 
he   best  quality   and   lowest  prices,  for  sporting — 
ntly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
>ad  Street. 

B.    If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
jH     urned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,    ti  Jan.  7. 


Stock   Itantcd, 

.\  pair  of  young  cattle  of  the  Improved  Short  Horned 
breed — they  must  bo  of  pure  blood,  the  Bull  not  less  than 
two  years  old  next  spring,  with  a  dark  color,  (not  alto- 
gether black) — the  Heifer  might  be  of  any  age  under  two 
years.  The  above  cattle  are  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  I'a. 

ALSO,  a  young  first  rate  Improved  Durham  Short 
Horned  Cow,  with  calf  by  some  of  the  best  bulls  near 
Boston,  to  go  to  Portsnioulh,  N.  H. 

.\LSO,  a  prime  Cow,  not  over  six  years  old,  of  some 
of  the  best  breeds  for  milk,  that  will  come  in,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  spring — for  a  larm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

ALSO,  a  prime  cow  of  one  of  the  best  breeds  for  milk, 
near  Boston,  about  4  years  old,  and  with  calf  by  some  of 
the  bulls  of  the  best  stock  for  milk,  lo  go  to  Providence. 
Address  J.  B.  Russell,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  lioston, 
(post  paid)  with  a  particular  desciiption  of  the  animals, 
pedigree,  age,  weight,  &c. 

For  sale,  a  fine  MERINO  R.\M,  imported  last  spring 
from  St  Andero.  He  may  be  seen  in  this  city.  Apply 
to  J.  B.  Russell,  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 


Durham  Short  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
ol  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  parficulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derbv,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


Ma^oii's  Pocket  Farrier, 
Comprising  a  general  description  of  that  noblt  and  use- 
ful animal  the  Horse;  fifth  edition,  with  additnns.  To 
which  is  added  a  Prize  Essay  on  Mules.  By  S.  W.  Pome- 
roy,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  Mass.  And  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  of  most  of  the 
common  distemiters  incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Cows, 
Calves,  Sheep,  Lambs.  Swine,  Dogs,  &,c,  selected  from 
different  authors.  And  an  Addenda,  containing  the  tinuals 
of  the  Turf,  American  Stud  Book,  mode  of  training,  rules 
of  Racinp-,  &c. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  18 
and  20  Cornhill. 

Also,  on  liberal  terms,  a  large  assortment  of  Agricultu- 
ral, Historical,  Theological,  Law,  and  other  Books. 
Persons  selecting  Libraries,  will  find  it  for  their  advan- 
tage to  call.  6t  Dec.  31. 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  further  supply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries,  with 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Bee  Moth.  By  James  Thacher,  M.  D. 
Price  75  cents. 


Silk  Cocoons  wanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20  lbs 
of  prime  Silk  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon. 


JVew  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or,  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  cm- 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  on 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  con.siderable  additions 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  country, 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.     Price  $1,25. 


Cocoons. 
A  faT  price  will  be  given  for  good  Cocoons,  of  which 
the  moth  has  been  destroyed,  by 
3t    D.  JOHNSON,  No.  5,  Exchange  Street,  N.  York. 


PRICES   OF  COUJVTRY 

PRODUCE. 

inoK 

To 

AI'PLF,S,new, 

barrel. 

1  50 

1  75 

ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

ton. 

nil  00 

118  CO 

Pearl,  first  sort, 

" 

IJO  00 

132  00 

m':ANS,wliile, 

:>ush<]|. 

yo 

1  CO 

UEEK,  mess, 

Jarrel. 

8  50 

8  75 

Cargo,  No.  I, 

" 

7  25 

7  50 

Cargo,  No.  2, 

" 

G  25 

6  50 

nUTTEIt,  inspected,  No.  l,ncw,    - 

pound. 

11 

15 

CHEESE,  new  milk. 

<< 

6 

S 

Skimmed  milk, 

11 

.1 

4 

FLAXSEED, 

1   12 

1  50 

FLOUK,  liallimore, Howard-street,  - 

tiarrel. 

G  12 

6  25 

Genesee, 

" 

G  25 

6  60 

Ale.tandria, 

'■' 

li  12 

6  25 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

'■ 

6  87 

6  00 

GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

3ushel. 

70 

72 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

" 

65 

67 

Kvc, 

" 

75 

78 

Barley, 

" 

62 

69 

Oats, 

" 

40 

42 

HAY, 

cwt. 

GO 

70 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort, new, 

owl. 

9  00 

10  00 

HOPS,  1st  quality, 

14  00 

15  00 

LIME, 

cask. 

70 

75 

PI. A ISTER  PARIS  retails  at 

Ion. 

2  75 

3  00 

PORK,  clear, 

jarrel. 

17  no 

20  00 

Navy  mess. 

" 

13  00 

14  00 

Cargo,  No.  I, 

'' 

12  .W 

13  50 

SEEDS,  Herd'8  Grass, 

msliel. 

1  75 

2  00 

Red  Top  f  northern  J 

" 

62 

75 

Lucerne, 

pound. 

33 

38 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 

II 

10 

11 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  - 

II 

GC 

62 

Merino,  mLted  with  Saxony, 

•1 

6ft 

75 

Merino,  three  fourths  washed, 

II 

52 

Merino,  half  blood. 

II 

48 

Merino,  quarter, 

It 

38 

42 

Native,  washed, 

Pulled,  Laab's,  first  sort,      - 

33 

37 
.53 

44 
50 

Polled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 

II 

42 

Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort, 

45 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

mUECTEn   EVERT   WEEK   BV    MR     HjlYWARD, 

(Ctn-kofFaneuil-haltiliirlcel.) 


BEEF,  best  p , 

PORK,  Iresh.  best  pieces, 

whole  hoffs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
I5UTTER,!cegandtub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  [according  to  quality] 


pound 


dozen 

bushel 


ibarrel 


1  00 


30 

2  00 


Boston  Vegetable  Market.— Retail  prices  at 
Fanueil  Hall  Market— Cranberries,  $2,00  per  bushel  ; 
Shagtarks,  $1,50;  Chesnuts,  $1,50  ;  Onions,  75  cts. ; 
Cabbages,  50  cts.  per  dozen  ;  Parsnips,  5J  cts.  per  bush. ; 
Beets,  50  cts. ;  Squashes,  2  cts.  per  lb. ;  English  White 
Turnips,  25  cts.  per  bushel;  Ruta  Baga,  38  cts.;  fine 
Baldwin  Apples,  $2,00  per  bbl.;  Iron  Pears,  $2,00  per 
bushel.  " 

Smoked  Hams  retail  for  9^  to  10  cents  per  lb. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Jan.  10. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Palriot.] 

At  Market  this  day,  431  Cattle,  (24  of  which  have 
been  before  reported,  and  26  were  stores,)  610  Sheep,  and 
and  67  Swine,  (58  before  reported.) 

Prices.— K  small  advance  on  middling  Cattle.  No 
material  variation  in  other  qualities. 

Beef  Cattle— From  3,50  to  4,50;  a  few  were  taken 
for  4,75,  a  5. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess,  3,50,  a  3,58,  No.  1, 3  a  3  08. 

Sheep— We  noticed  a  few  prime  wethers  taken  at  4,25. 
Also  a  lot,  part  wethers,  at  3,25,  and  3  ;  also  a  lot  of  70 
for  2. 

Swine— Few  sales  only  ;  price  not  noticed. 


Wheat.— The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
Dec.  31,  says,  that  wheat  is  very  much  wanted  for  expor- 
tation to  England  ;  and  that  the  dry  southern  article  is 
well  calculated  to  mix  with  the  English  in  grinding,  es- 
pecially as  the  latter  is  this  year  very  ordinary. 
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MISCELLANY. 


We  seldom  see  better  poetry  than  the  following  lines 
on  Childhood,  contained  in  Mrs  Anna  Maria  Wells'  col- 
lection of  poems. — Mass.  Jour. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Gray  morning  o'er  the  mountain  peers; 
To  heaven  the  stars  are  gliding  back, 
Ere  yet  the  '  prying  eye  of  day  ' 
Shall  mark  their  noiseless  track. — 
There 's  not  a  sound  in  doors  or  out : 
The  very  birds  are  yet  asleep ; 
The  field  flowers  open  silently ; 
The  breeze  just  whispers  and  goes  by ; 
And  mountain-buds,  that  steep 
Their  perfume  in  the  devps  of  night. 
Lie  coldly  in  the  lingering  light. 

A  shout ! — The  spell  is  broken  up — 
The  cottage  echoes  with  the  sound — 
The  voice  of  glad  surprise  and  mirth, — 
'T  is  heard  by  all  around  : — 
The  frolic  voice  of  childhood  free ! 
My  own  delighted,  laughing  boy! 
Just  waking  with  the  new-born  day, 
The  voice  of  rapture  must  have  way. 
His  heart  is  full  with  joy  ; 
And  on  his  lone  couch  as  he  lies, 
He  sings  to  tell  his  ecstasies ! 

He  sings  aloud — a  medley  mass 

Of  nursery  rhyme,  and  infant  lore, — 

No  matter  what  the  glorious  theme, 

He  sings  it  o'er  and  o'er  : — 

He  recks  not,  he,  of  such  as  may 

These  clamorous  sounds  annoy. 

Who,  half  awakened,  catch  the  strain 

And,  murmuring,  turn  to  rest  again ; — 

He  thinks  of  nought  but  joy  : — 

Of  grief  and  pain,  his  heart  is  free. 

And  earth  and  sky  are  fair  to  see ! 

Who  would  not  be  a  little  child. 
Ere  yet  the  shade  of  earthly  care 
Hath  fallen  upon  his  happy  heart. 
And  chased  the  sunshine  there  ? 
With  wisdom's  light,  with  fancy's  fire. 
Hereafter  let  thy  bosom  glow  ; 
But  holy  childhood's  blessed  smile. 
Oh,  let  it  linger  yet  a  while 
Upon  thy  cherub  brow ! 
Shout  on,  my  boy  !  yet  undetiled. 
Pour  out  thy  happy  heart,  my  child  ! 


SPEIED  THE  PLOUGH. 


Speed  the  plough  !  0,  speed  the  plough  ! 
The  sun  is  up,  the  time  is  now. 
Drive  on  my  boys,  God  speed  the  ploughs 
Now  the  green  blade,  peeping  low 
From  the  fast  dissolving  snow. 
Tells  the  gladdened  farmer  how 
Heaven's  aid  can  speed  the  plough. 
Harvest  home !     0,  hear  the  sound. 
And  each  jocund  tale  go  round  ; 
The  proudest  lord  might  envy  now 
The  merry  man  who  guides  the  plough. 
The  merchant's  gold,  the  miser's  hoard, 
The  sailor's  helm,  the  soldier's  sword. 
The  fop's  affected  air,  must  bow 
To  the  rattlinglooraand  gliding  plough. 


Amusuxg.— The  New  York  Commercial  relates  I  The  recent  mortality  among  newspapers,  maga« 
the  following  droll  incident  which  occurred  at  the  zines  and  reviews  has  been  great  and  alarming 
Albany  tliealre  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth,  while  —Tlie  Washington  N.  C.  Times,  after  8  months 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  '  was  being'  performed:   publication,  has  been  discontinued,  because  man; 

i  The  rifleman  who   was  to  shoot   Gen.  Packen-   people  subscribed,  not  to  pay  but  to  tncourage.  Thi 

ham,  got  up  on  the  cotton  bags  and  made  a  con-  pai)cr  fainted  by  the  way  side,  others  gave  up  tb 
siderahle  flourish,  calling  upon  a  by-stander  to  see  |  ghost  after  a  longer  pilgrimage,  and  the  remainde 
how  he  would  hit  the  white  plume;  but  his    rifle  i  have  gone  by  the  boards. 

flashed  hi  the  pan,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ask  a  ^he  nmnufacture  of  Navarino  Hats,  or  pape. 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  who  must  have  been  L,,ghorns  has  become  a  considerable  business  ii 
one  of  the  enemy,  of  course,  to  accommodate  hnn  j  g^gj^j^ 


with  a  fresh  priming  !'  On  account  of  this  flash 
in  the  pan,  we  suppose,  the  situation  of  Gen.  Pnck- 
enham  for  a  few  minutes  '  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.' 

WINTER. 

Winter  has  come  in  its  cold  and  harsh  reality  ; 
the  season  of  desolation  and  suffering,  of  social 
excitement  and  domestic  happiness.  Winter  has 
its  privations  and  its  pains,  but  it  has  also  its  bles- 
sings and  its  pleasures;  and  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  one,  while  we  feel, — but  not  complain 
of — the  other. 

Winter  is  the  season  for  mental  improvement. 
The  opportunities  which  Providence  affords  for 
the  cultin-e  of  rinr  immortal  faculties  in  the  pursuit 
of  ueeful  knowledge,cannot  be  innocently  neglected. 
Books  selected  with  discrimination,  and  read,  not 
for  the  salfe  of  momentary  amusement,  or  of  fu- 
ture display,  but  for  solid  advantage,  should  be  the 
companiotis  alike  of  the  parent  and  the  child  in 
this  season,  when  nature  is  a  less  eloquent  or  a 
less  accessible  teacher  than  through  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  the  spring  and  tlie  abundant  generosity  of 
the  autumn. 

Winter  is  the  season  for  self  discipline — for  the 
exercise  of  moral  foresight  and  courage  ;  the  sea- 
son to  '  watch  and  pray,  lest  we  fall  into  tempta- 
tion.' Enticements  to  evil  are  multiplied  ;  in  the 
thronged  oily  lures  are  cast  in  the  way  of  tlie  in- 
experienced, and  facilities  are  provided  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  corrupt  propensities.  Against  all  the 
dangers,  to  which  his  soul  is  exposed,  the  Chris- 
tian should  guard  himself  by  vigilance  and  firmness, 
maintaining  a  jealous  regard  to  his  own  purity, 
and  a  wary  intercourse  with  '  the  things  of  the 
world.' 

Winter  is  the  season  for  benevolence.  The  poor 
we  have  alvvavs  among  us,  and  they  must  receive 
sympathy  and  relief  from  those  to  whom  the  com- 
mon Father  has  entrusted  the  means  of  benefi- 
cence.—  Christian  Register. 

Pare.ntal  Promises. — If  a  parent  make  p. 
promise  to  a  child,  it  should  be  strictly  performed, 
however  trivial:  and  a  child  should  never  be 
told  a  falsehood,  evei  in  the  most  trifling  matter 
1  — unless  the  object  be  to  teach  the  child  cqnivo- 
I  cation  and  falsehood,  and  train  him  up  for  the 
penitentiary  or  the  gallows. 


One    manufacturer  informs  us  he  mad« 
60,000,  the  past  year.     The  impressions  are  uiad«   ^ii 
on  the  paper  by  copperplate,  and  passed   throng 
the  presses   without  ink.     The  Hat  is    an  elegan   ^ 
and  convenient  article,   and  ought   not  to  be  negi 
lected,  because  it  costs  little. — Boston  Pall. 


tie'. 

rlrliflcial  Wants  are  morj  numerous  and  leat 
to  more  expense  than  natinal  wants  ;  for  this  cause 
the  rich  are  often  in  greater  want  of  money  that 
those  who  have  but  a  bare  competence. 

Insults  and  Injuries. — Injuries    are   much  monj  » 

easily  atoned  for  and  forgiven  than  insults.     To  M 

latter  degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem,  and  tot  " 

frequently  induce  it  to  attempt  to  recover  its  level  •" 

bv  revenge.  *) 


For  Sale, 

The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  las 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  30 
res,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  b; 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  east  by  Fresh  creek,  on  whicj 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  for  pounding  and  grindi 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brii 
House,  of  46  feet  by  38,  with  a  wing  of  20  by  16,  all  W< 
finished,  adjoined  to  which  is  a  shed  34  feet  by  14,  ci 
necting  the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with 
plastered  room,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving 
done  lor  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  ft 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  empli 
ed  as  a  stable,  the  other  (or  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yi 
well  walled  in ;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  43  feet  squan 
of  16  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pi| 
gery  of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  18  feet  square 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  wall 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princi, 
pally  orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  aci 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  ac) 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  lai 
ten  years,  and  the  two  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hidl 
dred  tons  of  hay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  oil 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Dover,  which  affoli 
a  good  market.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundrw 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  ^ 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Qi  '  ' 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Ml 
Andrew  Pierce,    of  Dover,   Mr  Samuel  Lord,  o 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 
June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG, 


Ingenious  Anagram.— The   following   anagram 
on  the  well  known  biographer,  William  Oldys,  may 
claim  a  ])lace  among  the  first   productions  of  tliis 
class.     It  was  by  Oldys   himself,  and  was    found 
by  his  executors  in  one  of  his  MSS. 
W.  O. 
In  word  and  Will  i  am  a  friend  to  you. 
And  one  friend  Old  is  worth  an  hundred  new. 


In  one  week,  recently,  more  than  3000  dead 
hogs  are  said  to  have  been  freighted  from  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  many  of  them  large   and  very  fat. '  iifolfiM/.'L.  cT^Al'B^wMrR'^Bookse'll! 


Published  every  Friday,  at  gi  per  annum,  payable  at 
end  of  the  year-but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  from 
time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  offifty 
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CS^E)212ll'^£f  2^*  JlSSa^STSa         I  so  as  to  leave  an    incli  of  tlie  green  bark    or  top 

" —  '■ — '"'        j  with  four  buds  or  eyes. 

LIVE  FENCES.  |      5.  Spare  plants. — Select    a  tenth   or   more    of 

Mr  Fesse.vdex — If  you  think  the   following  direc- '  yoor  best  plants,  and  set  in  your  Nursery  in  wide 
ons  for  setting  and  training  a  hedge,  which  were  wiitten  ;  rows,  and  at   a  distance    from    each    other    in  the 


ir  the  use  of  my  son,  will  be  serviceable  to  our  New 
ngland  Farmers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  thetti. 
hey  were  written  in  haste,  while  1  was  quite  sick,  and 
infined  to  my  chamber ;  there  is  considerable  tautology, 
id  the  language  inelegant,  but  I  believe  easy  to  be 
iderslood.  Benjamin  Shurtleff. 

Boston,  Jan.  10th,  1831. 

t    EAST    WAT    TO    MAKE    A    COMPLETE   HEDGE  01. 
LIVE    FE>'CE    I.X   .\    SHORT   TI.ME. 

1.  Material  for  a  ht'dsce. — The  plants  commonly 
'ed  for  a  hedge  are  the  English  White  Thorn 
■atas:us  OTi/canlhn,)l\\e  Purging  Buckthorn  {Rham- 
w  calharticus,)  the  Newcastle  Thorn,  ( Cratce- 
IS  eras  Gain,)  the  Tliree  Thorned  Acacia  or 
Dney  Locust,  (G/f, '/((.?<■/)(«   triacanthos,)  the    Red 

dar,   (Juniperus  T'irffi7iiana)  SfC,     But    I    much 

Cfer  the  American,  Virginian,  or  Washing- 
Thorn,  (Crata:gus  cordala.)  It  seems  to  have 
enemy.  In  more  tlian  half  a  mile  of  hedge,  I 
I  not  find  a  dozen  caterpillars'  nests,  or  one  plant 
•died  by  mice  during  the  last  year. 

2.  Season  to  set  a  hedge. — In  our  climate  a 
Hge  should  be  set.  out  in  the  spring,  before  the 
ints  begin  to  vegetate,  and  every  fibre  of  the  roots 
luld  be  taken  up  with  them  and  by  no  means  be 
,  off. 

S.  Age  of  the  plants. — The  more  age  the 
nts  have  the  better  ;  as  they  are  more  hardy, 
.'e  better  roots,  and  are  more  likely  to   do    well. 


rows,  so  that  the  side  branches  shall  not  interfere, 
that  you  may  fill  vacancies  in  your  hedge,  siiouhl 
any  occur.  Manure  and  hoe  them,  so  as  to  keep 
them  well  ahead  of  your  liedge,  so  that  when  set  in 
a  gap,  they  will  not  be  behind  their    neighbors. 

6.  Preparation  of  the  soil. — Let  your  land  be 
well  prepared,  a  strip  at  least  eight  fi^et  wide, 
deep  ploughed,  well  harrowed,  raked  over,  and 
cleared  of  all  sward,  sods,  grass,  and  weeds  ;  let 
it  be  as  well  prepared  as  if  you  were  to  sow  gar- 
den seeds.  If  any  part  of  the  land  is  poor,  harrow 
and  rake  in  old  and  well  rotted  manure  that  will 
not  ferment  ;  then  plough  or  dig  a  trench  through 
tlie  middle,  8  or  10  inches  deep,  one  side  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  other  with  a  gentle  slope  or  angle 
of  Uiirty  degrees. 

7.  .Mode  of  jilajiting. — Your  land  and  plants 
thus  prepared,  lay  your  plants  on  the  inclined  plane 
or  sloie,  in  a  straight  line  nine  inches  apart  (more 
or  less,)  and  as  deep  as  they  originally  were  in 
the  Nirsery,  making  allowance  for  the  dry  dirt, 
that  rniy  be  blown  or  washed  away ;  set  them  so 
deep  tiat  all  the  yellow  part  may  be  completely 
coverid  ;  then  with  a  lioe  carefully  draw  on  the 
mellov  earth  to  cover  the  roots,  and  press  and  pat 
it  dv,-.".  well  around  them.  They  had  better  be 
.-  .1  ;  little  deeper  than  a  liuls  shallower,  than  when 
in  the  Nursery,  and  they  will  bear  it,  as  in  the 
Nurserj  they  were  perpendicular,  but  in  the  trench 
sloping.     It  will  be  best  not  to  fill  the  trench  com- 


theth  down  to  the  height  you  mean  to  keep  your 
hwif,'e,  but  the  side  branches  should  be  gently 
tnimned  every  year,  leaving  those  longest  near 
the  gvounfl,  so  as  to  have  them  broad  at  the  bot- 
tom aiH  taperitig  gradurdly  towards  the  tops  in 
the  (orni  nf  a  tone,  pyramid,  a  young  fir  or  pitch 
pine.  ' 

Thistrimn.ing  of  the  side  branches  makes  them 
send  ot^tt  inore  new\.,oots  from  these  extremities, 
wh.ch  by  frequeiU  trit^,„i„gs  will  become  so  thick 
as  to  fill  up  every  crevic«  from  top  to  bottom  in 
your  hedge;  while  tlx.  upright  shoots,  by  not  be- 
mg  trimmed,  will  aace,d  with  strength,  aitd  sup- 
port the  hedge. 

10.  Pnming  i«;.'ni^HW,._Trimming  is  usu- 
ally performed  with  a  liedgLbiii  or  shears ;  but  a 
knife  with  a  short  an  1  slightly  .^rved  blade,  thick 
m  the  middle,  an,I  tapering  to  a  thin  and  very 
sharp  edge  on  each  side,  is  prefenhle  to  trim  off 
the  side  branches  between  the  plans.  For  trim- 
ming the  sides  and  crcpping  the  top  01  the  hed^e 
I  have  used  a  scythe.  I  cut  off  the  'leel,  and 
punch  two  holes  in  the  same  end,  and  maki.  a  mor- 
tise ill  the  end  of  a  straight  pole  or  snaith  and 
bore  two  holes  through  the  mortise,  and  rivetthe 
scythe  to  the  pole  and  in   the  same  direction  wiii 

the  pole,  and  not  at  riglit  angles  as  for  niowino- 

I  put  two  nibs  on  the  pole.  With  this  you  can 
cut  the  sides  uj)  or  the  tops  off  very  quick  and 
neat.  In  all  your  cuttings,  cut  up  if  you  wish  to 
benefit  your  lje<lge,   cut  dotcn  if  you  wish  to  ruin 


u  will  rear  your  hedge  in  half  the    time,  if  you   P'^^'^ly,  but  to  leave  it  a  little  concave   about  the 


those  that  are  four  years  old  and  upwards, 
.n  you  wilHf  you  use  seedlings.  Loudon  says, 
faree  years  old  is  certainly  the  youngest  tliat 
uld  be  planted,  and  if  they  are  even  six  or  seven 
.re  old,  so  much  the  better.'  Blaikie  says,  '  the 
!  of  the  quickset  plants  (whether  of  one  or  two 
is'  growth)  is  not  so  material,  as  that  the  plants 
luld  be  of  free  growth.'  I  set  one  hedge  in 
16,  with  two  years  old  plants,  and  another  in 
.8,  with  seedlings,  and  they  have  done  very  well, 
sidering  my  inexperience  and  the  awkwardness 

unwillingness  of  my  men  to  do  anything  that 
ir  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  not  previously 
e. 

:.  .issort  the  plants. — Let  your  plants  be  as. 
:ed  ;  the  large,  the  small,  and  the  different 
!S  of  intermediates,  each  by  themsehes.  Sot 
large  on  tlie  high,  poor  and  gravelly  land,  and 
small  on  the  rich  land,  and  in  the  valleys  and 
;oms,  and  those  of  intermediate  size  on  the  in- 
oediate  kind  of  land.  In  this  way,  your  hedge 
grow  nearly  alike  and  be  very  even  ;  but  if 
intermingle  promiscuously  large  and  small,  the 
•e  will  grow  rapidly  and  will  keep  the  small 
'n,  and  your  hedge  will  be  uneven   and    full  of 


'  you  plant  the  large  in  the  rich  hollows,  and 
small  on  the  poor  knolls,  one  part  of  your 
ge  will  be  years  ahead  of  the  others.  Either 
ire  or  after  planting,  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
Its,  about  an  inch  from  the  root  or  yellow  part, 


roots  that  the  moisture  may  be  retained,  and  that 
you  may  be  able  to  draw  a  few  inches  of  pulver- 
ized earth  every  year  around  the  roots,  to  make 
them  throw  out  new  shoots,  and  this  without  rais- 
ing the  surface  so  much,  or  making  it  so  convex 
as  to  lose  the  moisture.  By  laying  or  sloping 
your  plants,  small  roots  strike  down  from  the  old 
tap  roots,  and  you  have  a  great  number  of  new 
roots  that  nourish  the  |)lants  and  keep  them  firm, 
and  prevent  them  from  writhing  about.  By  cut- 
ting off  the  top  of  the  jilant,  you  will  have  three 
or  four  strong  upright  young  shoots,  starting  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  instead  of  a  solitary 
old  one. 

8.  Hoeing  and  Clearing. — Let  your  hedge  be 
perfectly  hoed  and  kept  entirely  tree  from  grass 
and  weeds.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots, 
stems,  and  side  branches  are  not  abraded  or 
wounded  by  the  hoe.  A  little  fresh  earth  oiiglit 
to  be  drawn  about  the  roots  at  each  hoeing,  and 
ill  the  autumn  all  the  leaves  should  be  raked 
away,  to  prevent  the  stems  and  roots  from  being 
girdled  by  mice. 

9.  Pruning,  ifc. — Prune  either  early  in  the 
spring,  about  midsummer,  or  late  in  the  fall,  when 
there  is  no  flowing  of  the  sap.  When  you  plant- 
ed your  hedge,  you  preserved  every  root,  but  you 
cut  off  the  top,  leaving  but  four  buds,  these  will 
produce  you  four  large  stems  as  supports.      This 


11.  Miscellaneous  cbservations. — Slope  Ihe  tops 
of  your  plants  to  the  North,  they  will  not  be  so 
liable  to  be  broken  down  by  s.'iow  ;  or  to  have 
their  buds  injured  in  the  spring,  by  alternately 
freezing  and  tb.-.wing — land  that  has  been  in  cul- 
ture is  preferable  tb  new  or  sward  land. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  white  beans  or  flat  tur- 
nip's, may  be  sowed  on  each  side  of  your  hedge, 
but  potatoes  would  shade  too  much,  and  onions 
would  poison  the  plants.  Cattle,  sheep,  &c,  must 
not  trample  cr  browse  on  them. 

Forest  or  fruit  trees,  (except  walnut  and  cedar) 
may  be  set  in  a  hedge  forty  or  fifty  feet  asunder, 
they  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  trim  them 
up  ever  so  high,  they  damage  the  hedge,  if  not  by 
their  shade,  they  will  by  their  roots.  If  you  do 
not  trim  a  hedge  any,  it  will  be  strong  and  thick 
at  the  bottom,  giving  you  beautiful  white  blos- 
soms and  red  berries. 

12.  Errors  and  Mistakes. — In  my  first  liedge 
my  land  was  tough  sward,  and  not  well  prepared 
and  I  set  my  large  jilants  that  were  two  years  old. 
perpendicular ;  in  my  second  hedge,  set  out  two 
years  after,  my  land  was  well  prepared,  and  I  set 
my  yearling  plants  sloping,  and  it  is  ahead  of  the 
first  hedge  :  had  the  treatment  of  both  been  equal, 
the  first  would  have  been  three  years  ahead  of  the 
last.  I  did  not  hoe  as  often  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  nor  did  1  clear  away  the  leaves  in  autumn 
so  well  as  I  should  have  done.  1  lost  one  year's 
growth  of  my  hedge  by  planting  two  rows  of  po- 
tatoes on  each  side  of  it,  the  tops  of  which  grew 
so   luxuriantly,  that  they  completely  covered  and 


is  all  the  [iruning   or  trimming  the  stems   or  up-   shaded  the  plants. 

right  shoots  must  have,  on  any  condition,  till  they       .My  grand  error  was  in   cropping  the  tops,  once 

are  five  or  six  feet  in  height ;  then  you  may  trim  land  generally  twice  a  year,   with  the  expectation 
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of  making  the  lieilge  thicker  at  the  bottom,  and 
more  perfect  throughout,  but  it  had  a  contrary  ef- 
fect, by  throwing  out  a  great  number  of  small 
shoots  at  the  place  cut ;  instead  of  increasing  the 
main  stem  and  lower  branches,  and  thicksning  the 
bottom  as  was  expected.  The  oftener  I  cropp:;d, 
the  more  weak  shoots  came  out  wliere  cut.  aiid 
those  below  dwindled  and  perished,  and  tlid  main 
stem  ceased  to  increase.  The  top  of  tlje  heJge 
became  wide,  bushy  and  top  heavy,  and  the  bot- 
tom open,  weak,  and  destitute  of  branches.  Those 
I  did  not  crop  had  large  firm  stems,  o^d  threw 
out  large  strong  suckers  from  their  roots,  and 
have  made  a  hedge  impenetrJhle  to  an  enraged 
horned  bull.  I  ought  not  w  have  trimmed  the 
main  stems  after  the  first  ot  second  trimming,  till 
it  was  six  feet  high. 

IS  Recapitulation.— ?rejAfe  your  land  in  the 
best  manner  ;  use  suitable/ants  of  thrifty  growth, 
the  older  the  better ;  ass/t  and  accommodate  to 
tlie  diflerent  kinds  of /"  ;  preserve  all  the  roots, 
but  crop  the  tops,  Ic^'^'ng  only  four  buds  ;  keep 
a  few  in  your  nuM<ery  ;  set  them  sloping  to  the 
north  and  leave  /^^  ground  a  little  concave  about 
the  roots  ;  kee/^hem  clear  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  add  a  lii^  ^^'tli  ^o  the  roots  at  each  hoeing  ; 
clear  away/<^e  leaves  at  autumn;  trim  the  side 
branches-carefuUy,  and  leave  the  main  stems  to 
iiature^l  they  are  sis  feet  high,  then  crop  oft" 
the^s  to  the  height  you  mean  to  have  your 
he/ge.  It  will  look  like  a  wedge  with  the  sharp 
ebi\  upwards,  and  will  e.xhibit  a  most  beautiful 
/'appearance. 

'^  In  eight  years  my  second  hedge  was  a  suflicient 
fence  for,  or  against  sheep  and  cows.  By  fol- 
lowing the  above  directions,  a  better  hedge  can  be 
raised  in  half  the  time,  au4  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  fifty  cents  a  rod. 

SEEDLING  POTATOES  AND  GRAPES. 

IMr  Fesse.vden — I  presume  by  this  time 
some  of  our  horticultural  friends  are  expecting  to 
bear  the  result  of  my  third  year's  .crop  of  seedling 
potatoes,  considering  the  importance  of  the  article 
to  the  farmer,  and  in  fact  to  all  classes  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  a  grand  desideratum  to  obtain  not 
only  a  good  potato  for  the  table,  but  one  that  shall 
give  a  good  yield  of  a  fair  equal  size.  To  the 
farmer  the  crop  is  perhaps  second  only  to  bread. 
It  is  with  him  a  staple  article,  and  a  standing  dish 
It  forms  a  part  of  his  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
repast  the  year  round,  and  is  no  mean  item  to  the 
table  of  the  most  oi)ulent. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  experiment ;  by  far  the 
largest  of  any  on  record,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
reading  extends,  and  has  been  a  source  of  much 
trouble,  time  and  expense.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
crop  and  keep  separate,  1500  varieties  for  three 
years.  I  have  been  almost  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing them  more  than  once.  The  extent  of  the 
experiment  had  well  nigh  defeated  its  end.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  this  year  about  the  middle  of 
April  in  rows  ;  the  most  of  the  land  was  very  poor, 
the  year  before  it  was  overrun  with  white  birch  ; 
it  was  pretty  well  manured,  the  manure  spread 
equal  to  a  good  shovel  full  to  a  hill ;  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  manure,  iiowever,  was  compos- 
ed of  meadow  mud.  The  land  was  overseeded, 
owing  to  tny  anxiety  to  give  every  variety  a  trial ; 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  i)Otatoes 
was  under  size,  which  probably  gave  me  a  larger 
crop  and  a  greater  proportion  of  small  potatoes 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  had.  They  were 
planted  on  about  4  acres  of  land  and  yielded  me 


by  estimation  1000  bushels,  900  of  which  were 
conc'emned  to  the  hogs.  There  were  long  reeds 
planted  in  three  difterent  places  for  a  guide  in  de- 
cermining  their  relative  yield.  For  I  was  deter- 
mined, having  'screwed  my  courage  to  the  sticking  ' 
place,'  that  I  would  reject  all  those  that  would  not 
bear  a  good  comparison  in  point  of  yield:  and  in  1 
reference  to  my  memorandum,  I  find  that  I  have  i 
not  saved  more  than  three  or  four  kinds,  that  yield- 
ed less.  The  way  in  which  we  determined  the 
relative  yield,  was  by  measuring  the  ground  with 
the  hoe  handle,  which  was  quickly  and  easily  done,  | 
and  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose,  and 
the  potatoes  in  a  measure.  The  hoe  handle  was 
about  four  feet  in  length.  We  carried  into  the 
field  with  us  boxes,  bags,  kegs,  &c,  sufficient  to 
liolil  all  that  we  could  dig  in  half  a  day.  At  noon  ' 
and  at  night  they  were  put  m  piles  on  the  cellar 
floor,  the  vessel  in  w  hich  they  were  put  was  marked 
with  the  number  of  hoe  handles  to  the  bushel,  and 
the  pile  in  the  cellar  with  a  corresponding  number. 
We  provided  a  circular  board,  a  little  smaller  than 
the  bottom  of  a  boiler  we  have  set  in  brick  work, 
and  in  this  board  we  inserted  30  or  40  wires  about 
12  inches  long.  The  wires  were  placed  circular 
in  the  board,  gradually  progressing  towards  the  cen- 
tre, so  as  to  form  a  spiral  line  from  the  outside  to 
the  centre.  Now  if  each  pile  of  potatoes  in  the 
cellar  was  numbered  and  we  commenced  on  the 
outside  wire  of  our  board  and  proceded  tegiiarly, 
we  could  easily  tell  from  which  pile  each  cf  the 
)Otatoes  on  the  board  came,  and  in  this  wa^  we 
could  try  at  night  all  the  varieties  we  could  iig  in 
the  day  time.  After  the  potatoes  were  boiled  di  this 
board  in  the  boiler  aforesaid,  we  carried  the  ioard 
with  the  potatoes  on  it  down  cellar  and  compared 
them  to  prevent  mistakes.  In  making  up  ourjudg- 
ment,  regard  was  had  to  the  appearance  of  the 
potatoes  as  well  as  their  yield  and  flavor — their 
form,  mealiness,&c,  were  all  taken  into  the  account. 
I  have  given  them  my  personal  attention  both  in 
planting,  digging,  and  proving,  except  wten  called 
away  by  urgent  business. 

In  this  way  I  have  preserved  186  sorts  of  my 
1500  varieties  and  about  72  bushels  in  qtantity. — 
The  long  reds  yielded  about  12 -hoe  handles  to 
the  bushel.  The  greatest  yield  of  my  seedlings 
was  4  hoe  handles  to  the  bushel,  three  times  as 
much  on  the  same  land. — The  kind  that  yielded 
the  most  last  year  did  not  do  so  well  this  year  ;  they 
were  a  late  kind,  and  required  along  season  and 
a  favorable  situation  to  come  to  maturity.  Per- 
haps an  abstract  from  my  memorandum  might  be 
interesting,  as  showing  the  relative  yield,  for  we 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  decide  with  any  jus- 
tice upon  the  flavor,  for  after  we  had  tasted  of  a 
kw,  esiiecially  if  we  hai)pened  to  try  a  strong 
one,  we  could  no  longer  decide  upon  the  merits  ; 
we  therefore  contented  ourselves  with  tasting  only 
those  which  by  their  mealiness,  appearance,  &:c, 
gave  the  most  promise,  saving  all  the  good  yieldcrs 
that  cracked  open  in  boiling.  I  have  a  cSnsiderahle 
number,  however,  marked  on  my  memorandum  as 
of  superior  good  flavor.  1  have  one  kind  which  gave 
a  bushel  in  4  hoc  handles  ;  2  kinds,  4J  do  ;  4  kinds, 
5  do  ;  2  kinds,  5.1  do  ;  9  kinds,  6  do';  3  kind.s,  6  J 
do  ;  16  kinds,  7"do;  41  kinds,  8  do;  29  kinds,  9 
do  ;  23  kinds,  10  do;  &c. 

Tliere  are  two  kinds  which  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention  while  digging,  and  were 
named  on  the  spot.  One  was  round,  red,  rather 
above  the  middling  size,  and  very  equal  in  size,  .so 
much  so  that  they  would  not  require  any  picking 


for  the  market ;  the  other  was  yellow  and  like  tb 
first  in  every  other  resjiect.  The  first  was  nainei 
the  Roihury  Reds,  the  other  the  Roxbury  Oranges 
their  yield  was  about  5  hoe  handles  to  the  bushe] 
They  were  not  so  mealy  nor  of  so  good  flavor  a 
many  others  of  less  yield,  but  their  yield  and  siz 
must,  I  think,  make  them  a  valuable  potato  to  thi 
farmer.  The  vines  of  my  largest  kinds  diec 
down  to  the  ground  in  the  fore  part  of  July,  bu 
were  left  in  the  ground  until  the  rest  were  dug,  whei 
to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  they  had  not  onl 
sprouted,  but  the  vines  had  grown  nearly  a  foot  i; 
height,  and  on  digging  them  I  found  new  potatoei 
set  for  the  second  crop. 

I  have  now  given  you  as  concise  an  account  ax 
1  could  conveniently  and  make  it  intelligible;  ano 
hope  it  will  answer  the  expectations  of  our  friends' 
and  that  the  experiment  will  prove,  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  and  the  time  and  labor  spent  on  ii 
beneficial  to  our  community.  So  far  as  regardi 
nyself,  1  have  no  expectation  of  being  remuneralec 
for  I  am  essentialy  deficient  in  an  important  re 
juisite  to  an  enterprising  and  flourishing  farme 
viz.  that  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  the  mai 
ket. 

I  have  also  under  way  and  under  glass,  aboui 
200  seedling  grape  vines  of  two  years'  growth 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  large  oval  Malag: 
grape,  which  appear  very  promising,  but  I  shai 
not  probably,  if  1  should  live,  taste  the  fruit  unt 
year  after  ne.xt,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  preseu 
a  sample  which  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  rei 
ceiving  a  name  from  our  Horticultural  Society. 
Roxbury,  Jan. 10,  1831.  JACOB  TIDD, 

SALT  HAY. 
Mr  Editor — I  wish  to  inquire  through  ttt 
medium  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  the  efficaw 
and  benefit  of  using  salt  hay,  as  it  is  called. — Then 
are  many  farmers  on  our  sea  coast  that  spend  hai 
the  summer  with  a  strong  gang  of  workmen,  il 
mowing  the  salt  mashe^and  in  curing  and  makiw 
the  hay — exposed  to  the  wet  and  cold,  and  boH 
night  and  day  watching  the  tides  in  order  to  bo; 
and  secure  what  appears  to  my  inexperienceo 
mind  a  useless  commodity. — It  also  appears  II 
me  that  half  their  labor,  if  exercised  upon  the  U|* 
land  or  on  their  farms,  in  raising  good  English  ha 
would  bring  them  a  handsome  recompense,  nt 
only  in  the  possession  of  good  food  for  their  stoc! 
but  also  serve  to  better  their  land,  and  induo)  *i 
them  to  brini^  more  waste  and  low  ground  into 
state  of  cultivation. — I  should  he  happy  to  receit 
through  your  paper,  some  information  on  th 
subject,  which  perhaps  may  serve  to  correct  tli> 
error  of  the  farmers  who  thus  waste  their  tiBl 
and  labor  ;  or  serve  to  correct  me  in  thus  wastiBl||4E 
my  time  and  sense  on  a  subject  of  which  1  avo 
myself  ignorant,  or  which  may  have  been  settle 
long  ago  by  wiser  heads  than  mine. 

Duxburi/,  Jan.  Hit.  | 

FLOWING  FRESH  MEADOWS. 

Mr  Editcr — I  believe  there  never  has  bee 
any  communication  in  the  New  England  Farme 
in  regard  to  flooding  fresh  meadow  lands — if  yot 
or  some  of  your  correspondents  will  give  soSI 
information  respecting  flooding  fresh  meado' 
where  Fowl  Meadow,  Blue  Joint,  and  the  commil 
Flat  Grass,  and  other  kinds  of  uncultivated  graaj* 
incline  to  grow — and  such  other  information  t 
you  may  think  necessary,  it  would  confer  a  faTCi 
upon  one  of  your  subscribers. 

I  am  ifcc,  J.  B. 

Winthrop,  {Me.)  January  lith,  1831. 
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\1R,  COOK'S     ADDRESS. 

Concluileil  from  pnjo  203. 

AVo  have  l)eon  too  long  nccustomcd  to  rely 
upon  lonigii  iim-,SL-rics  for  fniit  trees  ami  other 
plants.  I  am  aware  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  is 
unavoidable.  But  wc  sliouKl  depend  more  upon 
our  own  resources,  and  learn  to  appreciate  them. 
We  have  suttVred  too  niueh  of  disappointment, 
and  experienced  too  much  of  vexation  from  the 
carelesness  of  others  to  submit  with  patience  to  a 
repetition  of  them.  We  have  waited  season  after 
season  for  several  successive  years  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fruits  that  were  sent  to  us  under  the  im- 
posing title  of  some  rich  and  rare  variety,  and  have 
found  in  the  reality  tli.it  the  good  consisted  alone 
in  the  name.  1  would  encourage  the  public  nur- 
*  series. in  our  own  vicinity,  not  to  gratify  any  ex- 
clusive or  sectional  views,  but  because  we  may 
thereby  the  more  easily  avoid  the  inconveniences 
wliioli  have  long  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
against  others  more  remote.  The  fear  of  promjjt 
and  immediate  detection  and  exposure,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  render  their  proprietors  more  cautious, 
while  the  liberal  support  they  would  receive,  would 
stimulate  them  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence 
reposed  in  thera.  The  imposition  tliat  was  prac- 
■•  tiseil  upon  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  was  compelled 
to  acrept  Leah  as  the  reward  of  seven  years  of 
labor  and  toil,  for  Rachel,  is  somewhat  analagous 
to  the  case  of  many  of  us.  We,  too,  have  num- 
"  bered  full  seven  years  in  anticipation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  fruits  under  assurances  as  specious  as 
Jjoso  i)y  which  the  patriarch  was  stimulated  to  the 
jerformanco  of  liis  siiptjlated  servitude,  and,  like 
jim,  on  its  termination,  have  found  a  Leah,  in  the 
olace  of  a  Rachel,  and  have  again,  like  him,  to 
iccomplish  another  term  of  years  ere  we  could 
realize  the  ho;ie3  we  Iiad  formed  in  the  acquisition 
of  tlie  object  of  our  desires. 

The  public  nurseries  and  gardens  of  Middlesex 
tnd  Norfjik  are  entitled  to  preeminence  among 
faose  of  New  England,  and  Newton  and  Bright- 
iD,  and  Charlestown  and  Fdilion  and  Roxbury,  are 
BUdably  competing  with  similar  establishments  in 
tther  sections  of  our  country  for  the  general  pat- 
(onage. 

A  familiar  accquaintance  with  the  synonynies, 
.nd  their  identity  with  the  fruit,  is  essential  to  the 
lonvenience  of  all  classes  of  cultivators  and  inilis- 
lensableto  the  proprietors  of  extensive  nurseries. 
It  will  prevent  much  of  the  confusion  which  now 
irevails,  and  tend  to  correct  the  mistakes  which 
irequently  occur  to  those  who  have  not  attended  to 
lis  subject. 

If  it  has  been  the  prevailing  fashion  to  underrate 
klmost  everything  of  domestic  origin,  and  attach  a 
alue  to  exotics  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
md  the  expense  at  which  they  were  procured,  it 
as  no  less  true  of  the  products  of  the  sail,  than 
«f  those  of  the  workshop  and  the  loom.  Even  the 
Dtellectual  labors  of  our  countrymen  have,  until 
vithin  a  short  period,  been  received  with  the  cold 
formality  with  which  an  indigent  acquaintance  is 
iften  recognised.  While  everything  that  bore 
lie  impress  of  a  foreign  original  was  sought  after, 
.dtnired  and  eulogised  without  much  .regard  to 
ts  intrinsic  merits.  But  these  aittinational  pre- 
udices  and  predilections  are  fast  receding  before 
he  beaming  and  unquenchable  light  of  intelligence 
ind  patriotism. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence  that  our  assooia- 
ion  has  exerted  in  relation  to  the  primary  objects 
>f  its  institution.  There  are  other  subjects  con- 
lected  with  its  success  and  usefulness,  to  which  I 


liuve  adverted,  and  which  shoidd  interest  our  at- 
tention. A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  natural  history  will  bo  found 
to  l)e  highly  advantageous  in  the  business  of  hor- 
ticultiu'e.  I  hope  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the 
facilities  that  will  be  afforded  us,  to  acquire  u 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  when  it  will  comport 
with  the  convenience  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  designated  as  professors  and  lecturers  on  bot- 
any and  vegetable  physiology,  entomology  an 
horticultural  chemistry.  1  anticipate  from  those  re- 
sources not  only  much  intellectual  gratification,  but 
that,  from  their  abundant  stores  of  scientific  at- 
tainments, we  may  be  instructed  and  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  obtaining  a  familiar  intimacy  with 
all  that  is  essential  to  our  pursuits. 

The  protection  and  preservation  of  useful  birds  is 
a  su'njcctl  would  pro|)OSe  for  your  particular  con- 
sideration. To  those  whose  souls  are  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  their  music,  who  delight  to  listen  to 
the  warbling  of  nature's  choristers,  little  need  be 
urged  to  insure  them  security  in  the  peaceful  pos 
session  of  their  accustomed  haunts.  But  if  this 
consideration  is  not  sufficient,  there  is  another 
view  in  which  the  subject  may  be  presented,  that 
cannot  fail  to  render  them  the  objects  of  our  care 
and  watchfulness.  We  must  either  encourage 
thetn,  or  resign  our  gardens  and  orchards  to  the 
overwhelming  ravages  of  innumerable  insatiate 
insects.  We  must  preserve  tlioai,  and  consent  to 
tolerate  their  minor  depredations,  or  suffer  them  to 
be  destroyed,  and  with  thera  all  hopes  of  preserv- 
ing any  portion  of  our  fruits. 

It  is  asserted  upon  competent  authority,  that 
nearly  all  the  food  of  small  birds  from  the  com- 
mencement of  s|n'ing  to  the  middle  of  June,  con- 
sists of  insects  ;  and  that  a  pair  of  sparrows  dur- 
ing the  time  they  have  their  your.g  ones  to  pro- 
vide for,  destroy  e^ery  week  about  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  caterpillars.  By  a  wise  and 
judicious  enactment  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  protection  of  law  is  extended  to 
the  preservation  of  certain  kinds  of  birds  that  are 
enumerated,  and  a  ])enalty  provided  for  every  in- 
fraction of  its  provisions.  Let  this  association 
unite  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  laws,  by  enforcing 
its  operations  upon  every  violator,  and  thus  shall 
we  subserve  the  public  interests,  protect  our  pro- 
perty, and  preserve  those  innocent  and  useful  co- 
laborers,  w!io  amply  repay  us  in  tl;c  aid  they  af- 
tbrd,  and  in  the  gratification  we  derive  from  their 
presence,  and  in  listening  to  their  inspiring  and 
animating  melody. 

The  pursuits  which  it  is  our  object  to  promote, 
are  not  only  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  soci^il 
and  domestic  lite,  in  multiplying  the  resources  of 
innocent  indulgence,  and  of  the  interchange  of 
the  kind  offices  of  mutual  good  will,  and  not  only 
tend  to  excite  and  elevate  that  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  creation,  which  almost  of  necessity  leads 
to  communion  with  its  All-Glorious  Author,  but 
may  be  consecrated  also  to  the  holy  purpose  of 
rendering  more  interesting  and  attractive  our  final 
resting-place. 

The  improvement  and  embellishment  of  grounds 
devoted  to  public  uses,  is  deserving  of  especial  con- 
sideration, and  should  interest  the  ingenious,  the 
liberal  and  tasteful  in  devising  '  ways  and  means ' 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object; 
and  I  deem  this  a  suitable  occasion  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  a  subject  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  presented  to  their  consideration, 
with  an  eloquence  that  could  not  fail  to  awaken, 


and  with  arguments  that  will  not  fail  to  insure  the 
influence  of  all  in  its  execution. 

1  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  ceme- 
tery, similar  in  its  designs  to  that  of  I'cre  La 
Chaise  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  to  be  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  this  metropolis.  A  suitable  regard 
for  the  memory  of  the  dead  ia  not  inconsistent 
with  the  precepts  of  religion  or  of  our  duty  to  the 
living.  The  place  of  graves  aflbrds  to  the  serious 
and  the  contemplative,  instruction  and  admonition, 
It  teai:lies  us  '  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue.'  It  is  there  that  the  heart  is 
chastened,  and  the  soul  is  subdued,  and  the  uflTec- 
tions  purified  and  .exalted.  It  is  there  that  am- 
bition surveys  the  biuindaries  of  its  powers,  of  its 
hopes,  and  its  aspirations.  And  it  is  there  that 
we  are  constrained  to  admit,  that  human  distinc- 
tions, and  arrogance,  nnd  influence  must  terminate 
I  would  render  such  rcenes  more  alluring,  more 
familar  and  imposing,  oy  the  aid  of  rural  embel- 
lishments. The  skill  anl  taste  of  the  architect 
should  be  exerted  in  the  cohstruction  of  the  requi- 
site  departments   and   avenues  ;  and    appropriate 

trees  and  plants  should  decorate  its  borders  ; the 

weeping  willow,  waving  its  graceful  drapery  over 
the  monumental  marble,  and  the  soaibre  foliage  of 
the  cypress  should  shade  it,  and  the  i.ndying  daisy 
should  mingle  its  bright  and  glowing  tints  with 
the  native  laurels  of  our  forests.  It  is  tliere  I 
would  desire  to  see  the  taste  of  the  florist  manifest- 
ed in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flowers,  that  in  their  budding  and 
bloom  and  decay  they  should  be  the  silent  but  ex- 
pressive teachers  of  morality,  and  remind  us  that, 
although,  like  the  flowers  of  autumn,  the  race  of 
man  is  fading  from  off  the  earth,  yet  like  them  his 
root  will  not  perish  in  the  ground,  but  wUI  rise 
again  in  it  rmiewed  "existence,  to  shed  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  a  useful  lift,  in  gardens  of  unfadiitg 
beauty  ! 

Sole  Leather. — We  hear  that  Massachusetts  Sole 
Leather  is  in  high  estimation. — The  Philadelphia 
Leather  is  in  higli  repute  ;  but  we  understand  that 
many  now  give  the  preference  to  that  manufactured 
by  Mr  Tufts  of  Charlestown. — Palladium. 

[The  generality  of  sole  leather  manufactured  in 
this  state,  is  beliaved  to  be  very  bad,  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  tanned.  We  have  been  informed  that 
some  tanners  turn  their  stock  every  three  months. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  opinion  of  an  e,xperienced 
physician  as  to  the  effect  of  loose,  porous  and  untan- 
ned  solo  leather  in  producing  colds,  coughs  and  con- 
sumptions in  this  city.] — Mass.  Jour. 


Palm  Leaf  Hats. — This  manufacture  has  become 
in  Massachusetts,  a  business  of  importance.  A  friend 
calculates  that  a  million  of  these  will  be  made  for  the 
next  season.  Formerly  they  were  imported  from  Cu- 
ba, and  sold  we  believe,  for  about  two  dollars  each. 
Now  the  raw  materials  is  imported,  and  the  hats 
made  here,  which  sell  for  three  or  four  dollars  per 
dozen. 

JVew  Bonnets.— in  the  State  of  New  York  very 
beautiful  bonnets  have  been  made  of  hornets'  nest. 
The  quality  that  makes  this  substance  particularly 
valuable,  is  that  the  hornet  uses  a  kind  of  sizing 
which  resists  the  rain,  like  Roman  cement.  The  nest 
is  colored  to  suit  the  fancy.  Dr  Mitchell  of  Nevy 
York,  suggests  the  prelection  and  culture  of  hornets. 
All  boys  wage  war  against  them  now. 

Bohon  Vjtas.-^An  article  reviving  the  old  story 
out  tliis  tree,  is  making  the  tour  of  the  press. — 
The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  informs  that  a  phy- 
sician of  that  city  has  actually  visited  the  tree,  the 
gum  of  which  is  a  strong  poison,  but  not  by  any 
means  so  destructive  as  has  been  represented, 
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NEW   ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Jan.  21,  1831. 


©©sasiiWiJii^iisii®sr3(» 


T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  . 

Dear  Sir — As  there  has  existed  more  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  the  nomenclature  and 
identity  of  the  Epargne,  Jargonelle,  and  H'indsor 
or  Cuisse  Madame  pears  than  any  others,^  I  submit 
the  following  extracts  from  the  '  Pomologkal  Man- 
ual' now  piiblishing,  in  reference  thereto,  and 
hope  they  may  prove  satisfactory  to  our  Pomologists 
generally. 


and  very  agreeable  :  the  seeds  are  black,  and  fre- :  refer  without  doubt  to    the    present    fruit.      It  ir 
nuently  abortive.      This    pear    is  one  of  the    most;  there  remarked,  tliat  the  name  of  the  JarijonelL 


beautiful  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  .to  be  met 
with  at  the  period  of  its  maturity,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  July  to  the  tenth  of 'August.  The  tree 
is  vigorous,  and  may  be  propagated  on  both  the 
pear  and  quince.' 

I  also  add  the    following   descri_  tion    from    the 
Pomological  Magazine. 

'Tree   of  a  strao-trling,    creeping    habit;  wood  |  ed,  the  kind  to  which    the   name  belongs  will 
yellowish  green  in  the  shade,  reddish  when  exposed;   one  of  the  most  ancient  in  cultivation. 


pear  is  derived,  according  to  Manage  and  Ducha' 
from  Jargon,  anciently  Gergon,  in  Italian  Gerg"d 
in  Spanish  Gericonea  all  corruptions  of  Grcecuj 
whence  Merlet  infers  that  the  Jargonelle  was  thi 
Pi)rum  Tarentinum  of  Cato  and  Columella,  thi 
jYumidianum  Groecmn  of  Pliny,  and  the  -Graulur, 
of  Maerobius.      If  this  conjecture  be  well  found 

b, 


The  translation  of  the   new  edition  of  Didiamel '  j^jyes  rather    large,    woolly    when   young,    ovate,;      This  fruit  has  great  affinity    to  the   A  urate,  bu- 


has   been  completed  and  nearly  the  whole   is  now  I  acuminate,  finely  and  doubly  serrated 
printed  off,  so  that  the  work  wiil  be  very  speedily  ' 
presented  to  the  public. 

Verv  respectfully, 

WM.  PRINCE. 


Linnsan  Botani'^  Garden,  ) 
January   11,  1831.        j 


petioles  on!  is  rather  larger,  more  oblong,  and  pyriform  ;  itu 
the  youno-  shoots  about  an  inch  long  ;  stipules  lin-  twentytwo  lines  in  height,  and  eighteen  in  diam 
ear-  flowers  early,  very  large  ;  fruit  large,  oblong, '  eter  ;  the  skin  is  i)erfectly  yellow  on  the  shadi 
with  a  lono-  stalk,  generally  a  little  bent;  eye  side,  and  a  beautiful  red  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  i 
open,  with  long  projecting  segments  of  the  calyx  ;   delicate,  white,  half-breaking,  and  of  slight  musk; 


EPARGNE.     Pr.  cat.  Z)dh.  Roz.  Dig.  d' Agric. 
Jard.  fruit.  B(>/Jard.  For.  Coxe. 
Jargonelle.  Pom.  lyag.  Lond.  Ilort.  cat.,  and  of 

most  EngUsii  gardens  erroneously. 
Espargne,  or  ^int  Sanson.     Quin. 
Espargne.  Reserve  pear,  or  St  Sanson.     Evel. 
Lad}fs  thixK 

Grosse  Cuisse  madame  'i    of  the  French 

Beau/resent.  Roz.  syn.  f  authors  and 
Saild  Samson.  Roz.  syn.  C  catalogues. 
Sui'it  Lambert,  J 

poire  dcs  tables  des  Pmices, 
Real  Jargonelle.  Fes.  New.  Araer.  Gard. 
This  pear,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  vicinity  and  in  various  sections  of  the  union, 
is  most  generally  known  by  the  titles  of  Jargonelle, 
Cuisse  madame,  and  Lady's  thigh,  it  having  been 
received  from  England  under  the  name  of  Jargon- 
elle, and  from  Fraace  under  those  of  Epargne, 
Cuisse  madame,  and  Grosse  Cuisse  madame.  As 
I  can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  the  blunders  of  the  Enghsii,  even  if  they 
have  received  countenance  from  being  copied  into 
some  of  their  works  deemed  in  other  cases  to  be 
authority,  and  as  both  Miller  and  Forsyth  reject 
the  error  referred  to,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
publication  having  so  many  claims  to  superiority 
as  the  Pomological  Magazine  should  have  continu- 
ed it ;  for  although  long  usage  may  be  sometimes 
allowed  to  form  an  apology  for  adopting  a  title 
erroneous  in  its  origin,  such  course  can  only  be 
admitted  when  it  may  be  done  without-  confusion  ; 
but  in  the  present  case  there  is  a  genuine  Jargon- 
elle, so  called  by  all  the  French  authors  since  the 
middle  of  the  17th  Century,  and  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  varieties  in  cultivation  ; 
and  the  only  means  of  preventing  confusion  is  to 
correct  the  error  at  once. 

The  following  description  is  from  Duhamel,  an 
author  celebrated  for  his  great  accuracy,  and  ac- 
cords w-ith  my  own  observations. 

'This  fruit  is  of  very  oblong  form,  being  three 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  twenty- 
two  to  twentyfour  lines  in  diameter  at  its  largest 
part,  which  is  at  about  two  thirds  its  length,  meas- 
uring from  the  base  ;  the  eye  is  placed  in  a  slight 
cavity,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  projections  ; 
the  stem  is  two  inches  in  length,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  fruit  has  often  some  prominence  or  swell- 
ings at  its  insertion ;  the  skin  is  greenish  and 
somewhat  marbled  with  fawn-color  mingled  with 
red  next  to  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  is  white,  and  melt- 
ing   with  a  slight  acidity  of  flavor,   which  is   rich 


skin  o-reenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  flavor  ;  the  seeds  are  small  and  blackish  brovra 
tino-e  of  brownish  red  when  exposed  ;  flesh  yel- ,  and  the  fruit  ripens  at  the  begininng  of  Septerm 
lowish  white,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  pecu- 1  ber.  The  French  writers  do  not  deem  it  ver 
liarly  rich  agreeable  flavor  ;  round  the  core  it  is '  vv'orthy  of  culture,  and  indeed  it  is  so  very  infe 
rather  gritty,  and  more  so  if  grafted  on  the  quince;' rior  to  the  preceiling,  and  rots  so  soon  at  th*( 
it  is  the  queen  of  autumn  pears  and   unequalled  in  |  core,  that  its  beauty  may  be  considered  its  princb 


flavor  by  any  of  its  season.' 


pal  recommendation.      The   growth  of  the  tree  ii 


In  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  we  ;  not    as  vigorous  as  the    preceding    kind;  but  tit 
have  no  pear    tree    whose  growth  is  more   strong   young  shoots  have  the  same   propensity    to  curvM 


and  vigorous  than  this,  and  its  crops  are  exceed 
ingly  abundant.  It  is  deemed  by  those  who  supply 
the  markets  with  fruit,  to  be  one  of  the  kinds  best 
calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  such  appears  to  be 
its  character  wherever  cultivated ;  and  from  its 
being  one  of  the  oldest  pears,  it  forms  a  sorrowful 
com'ment  on  the  principle  of  exhaustion  of  the 
variety  by  age.  In  Fessenden's  American  Gar- 
dener, it  is  stated  to  be  a  great  and  constant  bear- 
er, and  to  come  in  between  the  smaller  fruits  of 
the  garden,  such  as  the  strawberry  and  raspberry, 
and  the  peach.     It  is  also  very  justly  remarked  in 

that  work,  that  the  fruit  generally   seen  in  market  ^^^^  g,g„,^  which  is   about  fifteen    lines  in    Icngtl 
is  a  caricature  of  that  raised  by  the  cultivator  for 
his  own  use,  it  being  in  the  former   case  gathered 
unripe  and  artificially  ripened,  by  being  spread  in   yellowish  green  on    the  shaded  side,  and  browi 


and    benil   over,    which    renders  the  young  tree( 
irregular  and  ill-formed  in  their  appearance 

WINDSOR.  Pr.    cat.  Mil.    For.   Lang,   Fonl 
Knoop.  pom. 
Cuisse  Madame.     Quin.  Evel.  Duh.  Roz.,  aa 
all  French  writers  and  catalogues,    and  als- 
of  Forsytli  and  Coxe. 
Lady's  thigh.     Evel. 

This  pear  is  oblong,  its  height  being  thirty  liner 
and  its  diameter  twentytwo  ;  the  eye  is  smal 
inserted  nearly  even    with   the  base  of  the   fruit 


is  somewhat   furrowed   at    the    extremity    whiol 
unites  it  to  the  fruit  ;  the  skin  is  delicate,  shinini 


'  ish  red  next    the  sun  ;  the    flesh 


iilf-meltina 


great  masses. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  Miller  does  '  jj„j  ,.g,ijgi.  b,,ttery,  somewhat  coarse,  abounding 
not  refer  at  all  to  the  Epargne  pear,  although  he  j^  sweet  juice,  which  has  a  partially  musk  flavoi 
evidently  had  the  same  fruit  in  view  when  describ-  (j^g  f,.yj(  ,.ipe„s  ^i  the  end  of  July  ;  the  tree  grow 
ing  his  '  Cuisse  madame  or  Lady's  thigh,  in  Eng-  yg,.y  vigorously  when  grafted  on  the  pear,  bu 
land,  commonly  called  Jargonelle  ;'  but  he  quotes  j^gg  „ot  jj,  go  well  on  the  quince. 
Tourn.  and  Duhamel  erroneously  when  applying  r^Ms  is  deemed  to  bo  a  fruit  of  only  scconda  , 
their  titles  to  his  description.  The  whole  chain  quality.  It  soon  turns  soft,  and  in  a  few  day 
of  error  and   transposition   seems  to  have  arisen  ^f^^^   maturity    becomes     mealy.      Many  person 


from  its  not  being  understood  by  Miller  that  the 
Epargne  of  the  French  was  the  Jargonelle  of  the 
Enjjlish. 

JARGONELLE.  Quin.  Evel.  Duh.  Roz.  Die. 

d'Agric.     Jard.  fruit.     Bon  jard.     For. 

Summer  Jargonelle.     Evel. 

Jargonelle,  called  Cuisse  Madame  in  England. 
Mil. 

Cuisse  madame,  of  many  English  and  American 
collections. 

French  Jargonelle. 

Much  difficulty  has  arisen  from  an  erroneou.i  title 
being  applied,  in  England,  to  this  fruit,  under 
which  it  has  been,  in  many  cases,  sent  to  this 
country.  It  will  he  seen  by  the  authors  quoted 
above,  that  it  has  been  regularly  known  and  de- 
scribed by  the  name  adopted  since  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  its  origin  is  traced  much 
farther  back  by  some  writers.  The  remarks  on 
that  head,  at  page  108,  of  the  Pomological  Mag- 
azine, although    applied  to  the  preceding  variety, 


cultivate  it  for  market,  but  of  how  much  greatt< 
advantage  would  it  he  to  themselves  and  the  pull 
lie,  if  they  would  reject  inferior  fruits  and  culti 
vate  only  the  choicest  for  that  purpose,  whi6l| 
woulil  command  a  very  enhanced  price, 
thereby  amply  repay  them. 

Forsyth  describes  this    under    two    heads,  ttl 
Windsor,    and    Cuisse    Madame.     The    Frene 
writers    state    that   the  stem    of  the    fruit   is   no' 
strongly  attached  to   the  tree,  and  that   in   conse 
qnence    the  least    wind    l-dows  it   ofl^,   and    Cox« " 
adopts  these  and  other  remarks,   which  shows  h(' 
had  reference  to    the  same   fruit,    and    indeed  luj' 
appears  to  have  generally  been  guided   by  Roziei  I 
in  his  descriptions  of  pears. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

SILK. 

Mr  Fessenden — 1  observe  in  the  New  Engla 
Farmer  of  the  7th  inst.  two  communications 
the  culture   of  silk ;    one  of  which    is    from 
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.Vmiionv  Wright, requestiiiginforiiiation  '  wlieth- 
!r  Cocnoiis  arc  an  avlkU:  ofsale  witliiii  any  leason- 
ibleilistaiice  ami  the  price  peril).'   I  would  iiifuriii 
lim  Iliat  I  think  they  are,  as    will   appear  by    the 
luiniMoiis  ailvertlsemeuts  in  the    various   uewspa- 
lers  in  ilie  country.     As  to    the  price,  it    will  de- 
end  on  the  quality.      For  those  ofa  good  quality, 
presume  25  cts  per  11).  to  be  a  lair  price  ;  but  they 
lav  be  more,  as  it  will   ilepcud  on    the    demand, 
liieh  will  probably  exceed  the  production  another 
DQSon.     There  will  be,    or  should    be,    Agents  in 
ioston  to  purcharic  them. 
I  have  attended  a  course  of  Lectures  in  this  place, 
the   Silk  business,    by  J.  II.  Coeb,  Esq.  of  Ded- 
im,  and  think  tliat  he  possesses  e.vlensive  informa- 
on  on  the  subject.      He  appears  to  have  a  practi- 
s  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  growth 
id  manufacture;  and  I  should  think  thai  it  would 
beneficial  for  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  audits 
cinity  to  employ  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lec- 
res  in  that  place,  as  his  charges  are  reasonable, 
id  he  would  no  doubt  impart    valuable    informa- 

lU. 

I  am  informed  that   in   Connecticut,  where  the 

wing  Silk  business  is  carried  on  extensively,  they 

rive  a  very  handsome  profit,  as  will    appear  by 

e  value  they  attach  to  a  Mulberry  Orchard.     A 

irm  that    would   bring   Two   Thousand   Dollars 

thout   one,    will    as    readily    command     Three 

lousand  with  one  ;  and  Mr  D'Homergoe    states 

It  converting   the  best   silk    into    the    aforesaid 

icie,  is  as  injproper  as  it  would  be  to  manufacture 

!  gold  from  the    mines  of  North    Carolina    into 

ng  pans  and    kettles. — His  Essays  are  a  valua- 

production  and  v/ill  be  the  means  of  facilitating 

growth  and  nianutacture  of  silk  in  this  country. 

,  together  with  AFr  Peter  Duponceau,  piopose 

t  the   Rawt-ilkbe    reeled  in  a  proper  manner 

I  be  made  an  article  of  exportation.     1  have  no 

ibt  it  might  he  made  a  profitable  branch  of  in- 

try,  but  think  the  course  it  will  naturally  take, 

1  first  be  to  supply    those  persons   alrea<ly    en- 

ed  in  its  manufacture  and  those    that  will    fol- 

■  from  the    operation  of  filature  establishments. 

soon  as  silk  is  prepared  in  a  proper   manner  for 

manufacture  of  goods,   the   artists   already  fn 

country,  that  understand   the    manufacture  of 

stuffs,  will  be  called  into  action,  and  the  raanu- 

iure  of  the   various   kinds   will   i)robably    keep 

«  with  the  production. 

(Ve  already  manufacture  silk  fringe,  suspenders, 
tons,  satin  straws,  silk  lace,  silk  velvets,  and 
er  articles,  and  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
per  material.  Whenever  there  shall  be  an 
rstock  of  the  raw  material  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
Bs,  the  exportation  of  the  article  will  neeessa- 
follow,  but  until  that  time  it  wdl  probably  be 
sumed  in  the    country. 

Vith  respect  to  the  coni'nunication  signed  W. 
)uld  ol)serve  that  a  few  filature  establishments 
Id  be  the  means  of  producing  more  Cocoons 
bout  disgust  or  fainting'  than  all  the  schools 
writings  of  a  centm-y  without  them.  The 
ner  of  producing  them  in  Connecticut  is,  first 
'LANT  Xm  orchard  ;  then  erect  a  suitable 
iing,  or  convert  a  part  of  the  house  for  the 
ing  the  worms  ;  then  boys  are  employed  to 
the  leaves  at  a  certain  price  per  lb. ;  after  being 
jlied  they  are  handed  over  to  females  who 
ibnte  them  and  take  the  necessary  care.  I  pre- 
e  that  a  Mulberi'y  Orchard  of  o?ie  acre,  proper- 
lanaged,  would  produce  a  nett  income  annually 
le  farmer  of  Sixty  Dollars,   by  selling  his  Co- 


coons at  twentyfive  centR  a  lb.  Mr  Vernon  in 
his  appendix,  pages  169  and  170,  to  the  Treatise 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  ami  raising 
of  Silk  Worms,  estimates  the  profits  at  mHc/^.su- 
dollurs per  acre,  and  then  goes  farther  and  says 
that  should  the  person  have  the  silk  reeled,  bo 
woidd  then  derive  Tivo  Hundred  and  Sixtijtwo 
DolUtrs  per  acre. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Paul  Ware. 

frarren,  R.  1.  Jan.  14,'l831. 


BARK  PEELED  FROM  FRUIT  TREES  BY 
CALVES. 

Mr  Fessenden — Through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  paper  the  success  of  farmers  is  often 
brought  before  the  public.  A  failure  like  the  fol- 
lowingj  I  have  thought  might  also  b;  of  service. 
A  neiithbor  of  mine  has  a  mowing  lot  of  5  acres — 
on  a  part  of  it  be  has  an  orchard  of  about  80  ap- 
ple trees  which  were  set  out  in  1824.  The  trees 
were  inoculated  excepting  a  few  which  were  graft- 
ed, in  a  nursery  three  years  before.  Owing  to  a 
want  of  skilful  management,  the  trees  are  not  very 
thrifty.  At  the  ground  the  stocks  will  average  about 
1 J  inches.  But  for  an  injury  they  received,  whicli 
I  am  going  to  mention,  they  probably  would  have 
borne  fruit  in  a  year  or  two.  This  year,  after 
iiaying,  there  was  considerable  aftermath. — My 
friend  had  no  stock  with  which  he  could  feed  it, 
so  let  it  out  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  put  in  a 
couple  of  spring  calves.  The  lot  is  some  distance 
off  and  was  visited  but  seldom,  and  not  until  it 
was  time  to  take  calves  home  for  winter,  was  the 
mischief  they  have  done  discovered.  They  have 
barked  the  trees,  with  few  exceptions,  from  near 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  They 
ate  the  bark  so  far  as  coidd  be  known.  Tliis  is  a 
tiling  unheanl  of  in  this  region.  Did  yoir,  or  any 
of  your  correspondents,  ever  hear  or  know  any- 
thing like  it  .'  What  is  it  best  to  do  witli  them.' 
One  of  vour  Readers. 
South  Rendina:,  Jc'i.  14. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — With  regard  to  the 
al)Ove  subject,  some  writers  have  advised  to  keep 
orchards  for  pastures  for  calves  and  swine,  though 
sheep,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes  gnaw  oft"  the  bark 
of  young  apple  trees  ;  and  it  has  been   advised  to 

ive  them  a  coating  of  lime  or  Forsyth's  composition 
to  <lefend  the  trees  against  their  depredations.  With 

egard  to  the  best  remedy  for  the  injured  trees,  we 
can  think  of  none  except  heading  down  or  cutting 
off"  the  stocks  close  to  the  groimd,  and  training  the 
fairest  and  most  thrifty  sprouts  from  each  stump 
to  form  future   trees. 
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From  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Br   THHMii  ANDjiEW  KmoHT,  Efq,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  President. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  the 
advantages,  or  injury  which  the  British  Empire 
has  sustained  by  the  very  widely  extended  culture 
of  the  Potato,  it  is  obvious  that  under  present 
existing  circumstances  it  must  continue  to  be  very 
extensively  cultivated  ;  for  though  it  is  a  calamity 
to  have  a  numerous  population  who  are  compelled 
by  poverty  to  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  much  greater  calamity  to  have  the 
same  population  without  their  having  them  to  eat. 


Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  been  led 
toendeavor  to  ascertain  by  a  course  of  experiments, 
the  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  largest  ami 
most  regular  produce  of  potatoes,  and  of  the  best 
([uality  ipay  be  obtained  from  the  least  extent  and 
value  of  ground,  and  having  succeeded  best  by  devi- 
ating rather  widely  from  ordinary  rules  of  culture, 
I  send  the  following  account  of  the  results  of  my 
experiments.  These  were  made  upon  different 
varieties  of  potatoes ;  but  as  the  results  were  in  all 
cases  nearly  the  same,  I  think  that  1  shall  most 
readily  cause  the  practice  I  recommend  to  be  un- 
derstood by  <lescrH)ing  minutely  the  treatment  of 
a  single  variety  on\y  which  I  received  from  the 
Horticultural  Society,  under  the  name  of  Lank- 
man's    Potato. 

The  soil  in  wliicii  I  proposed  to  plant  being  very 
shallow,  and  lying  upon  a  rock,  I  collected  it 
with  a  plough  into  high  ridges  of  four  feet  wide, 
to  give  it  an  artificial  depth.  A  deep  furrow  was 
made  along  the  centre  ant'  highest  i)art  of  each 
ridge,  and  in  the  liottom  of  -.bis  whole  potatoes, 
the  lightest  of  which  did  not  weigh  less  than  four 
ounces  were  deposited,  at  only  sis,-  inches  distance 
from  the  centre  of  one  to  another.  Manure,  in 
the  ordinary  quantity  was  then  introduced,  and 
mould  was  added,  sufficient  to  cover  the  potatoes 
more  deeply  than  is  generally  done. 

The  stems  of  the  potatoes,  as  of  other  plants, 
rise  perpendicularly,  under  the  influence  of  their 
unerring  guide,  gravitation,  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  be  concealed  beneath  the  soil ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
rise  above  it  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  under 
the  control  of  another  agent,  light.  Each  inclines  in 
whatever  direction  it  receives  the  greatest  quantity 
of  that  fluid,  and  consequently  each  avoids  and  a|:- 
pears  to  shun  the'^'.iude  of  every  contiguous  plant. 
The  old  tubers  being  large,  and  under  the  mode  of 
culture  recommended,  rather  deeply  buried  in  the 
ground,  the  young  plants,in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, never  snft"er  from  want  of  irjoisture ;  and  be- 
ing abundantly  nourished,  they  soon  extend  them- 
selves in  every  direction  till  they  meet  those  of  the 
contiguous  rows  which  they  do  not  over-shadow  on 
account  of  the  width  of  tlie  intervals. 

The  stems  being  abundantly  fed,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  old  tubers,  rise  from  the  ground  with 
great  strength  and  luxuriance,  support  well  their 
foliage,  and  a  larger  breadth  of  this  is  thus,  I  think, 
exposed  to  the  light  during  the  whole  season,  tiian 
under  any  other  mode  of  culture  wliich  I  have 
seen  ;  and  the  plants  acquire  a  very  large  size  early 
in  the  Slimmer,  the  tubers  of  even  very  late  varieties 
arrive  at  a  state  of  perfect  muturity  early  in  au- 
tumn. 

Having  found  my  crops  of  potatoes  to  be  in  the 
last  three  years,  during  which  alone  I  have  accu- 
rately ado|)ted  the  mode  of  culture  above  described, 
much  greater  than  they  had  ever  previously  been, 
as  well  as  of  excellent  quality,  I  was  lead  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  in  weight,  whicli  an  acre  of  ground  . 
such  as  I  have  described,  the  soil  of  which  was 
naturally  poor  and  shallow  would  produce.  A  col- 
ony of  Rabbits  had,  however,  in  the  last  year  done 
a  good  deal  of  damage,  and  Pheasants  had  eaten 
many  of  the  tubers  which  the  Rabbits  had  ex|)0s- 
ed  to  view;  but  the  remaining  ])roduce  per  acre 
exceeded  five  hundred  and  thirtynine  bushels  of 
eightytwo  pounds  each,  two  pounds  being  allowed 
in  every  bushel  on  account  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  earth  which  adhered  to  each  of  them. 

The  preceding  experiments  were  made  with  a 
large  and  productive  variety  of  potatoes  only,  but 
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I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  raised,  and 
shall  raise  in  the  present  year,  1828,  nearly  as  large 
a  produce  per  acre  of  a  well  known  small  early 
variety,  the  Ashleaved  Kidney  Potatoes.  Ol'thi.-i  va- 
riety, I  selected  in  the  [tresent  si)ring  the  largest 
tuhers  which  I  could  cause  to  be  proiluced  in  the 
past  year  ;  and  I  have  planted  them  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  with  intervals, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  stems,  of  only 
two  feet  between  the  rows.  The  plants  at  present 
display  an  unrivalled  degree  of  strength  and  vigor 
of  growth,  arising  from  the  very  large  size  (for 
that  variety)  of  the  planted  tubers;  and  as  large 
a.  breadth  of  foliage  is  exposed  to  light  by  the 
small  as  could  be  expo.sed  by  a  large  variety  ;  and 
as  I  have  always  found  the  amount  of  the  produce 
under  any  given  external  circumstances  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  foliage,  which  was  exposed  to 
liglit,  I  think  it  possible  t^iat  I  shall  obtain  as  large 
or  nearly  as  large  a  cro^'  from  the  small  variety  the 
present  year  as  I  ohtKined  from  the  large  variety 
in  the  last.  I  have  tinifornily  found  that  to  obtain 
crops  of  potatoes  of  great  weight  and  excellence, 
the  period  of  planting  should  never  he  later  than 
the  beginning  of  March,  [in  England.] 
Postcrijit. 
March  23,  1829. — Somewhat  contrary  to  my 
expectations,  the  produce  of  the  snjall  early  pota- 
toes exceeded  very  considerably  that  of  the  large 
one  above  mentioned,  being  per  acre,  665  bushels 
of  82  pounds.  It  is  usually  calculated  by  fariners 
that  eighty  pounds  of  potatoes  though  eaten  raw 
after  they  have  begun  to  germinate,  will  afford  two 
pounds  of  Pork  ;  and  1  doubt  much  if  the  haulm  and 
the  whole  of  the  manure,  made  by  the  hogs  were 
restored  to  the  ground,  whether  it  would  be  in  any 
degree  impoverished.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it 
would  not  be  enriched,  an  important  subject 
for  consideration  in  a  country  of  which  the  produce 
is  at  present  unequal  to  the  support  ofitsinhab- 
tants,  and  which  produce  1  confidently  believe  and 
fear  is  growing  gradually  less  while  the  numlicr  of 
its  inhabitants  is  rapidly  increasing. 


POISON  FROM  WEEDS  AND  POTATO  TOPS. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr  J. 
H.  Gibson  of  Philadelphia  County,  from  which 
the  following  facts  are  obtained.  On  the  15th  of 
Dec.  last  it  rained  very  i)lentifully.  The  next  mor- 
ning a  favorite  cow  was  lying  down  and  could 
not  get  up  to  be  milked.  She  appeared  in  some 
pain,  groaned,  and  her  head  was  doubled  back  on 
her  side  much  in  the  manner  of  a  kitten  asleep. 
On  being  moved,  her  muscles  were  found  very  flex- 
ible, but  she  had  not  the  power  of  moving  from 
any  position  in  which  the  strength  of  several  men 
placed  her.  She  was  dreijched  with  oil  and  whis- 
key. There  was  no  distention.  The  eye  looked 
bright  except  when  occasionally  rolled  about  in  the 
paroxysms  of  pain.  The  cow  had  always  been 
healthy  and  was  so  the  night  before.  She  died,  and 
in  the  gasp  of  death  discharged  a  large  quantity  of 
dark  colored  fluid  from  her  mouth  and  nostrils  in 
a  broad  stream.  On  dissection,  the  first  stomach 
had  in  it  some  dark  colored  water  mingled  with  the 
food.  The  second  stomach  was  filled  with  the 
different  articles  eaten  in  a  very  dry  state.  The 
gall  bladder  was  much  distended,  and  full  of  a 
dark  fluid  which  had  discolored  in  a  short  time  the 
adjacent  viscera. 

Soon  after,  a  pig  belonging  to  the  writer  was  af- 
fected by  similar  symptoms  and  soon  died.  Ten 
minutes  after  its  death  the  stomach  was  found  fu  i 


of  food,  and  directly  opposite  to  something  eaten, 
which  resembled  the  dung  of  the  cow;  the  stomach 
was  found  of  a  red  ash  color. 

It  appears  that  the  writer  had  deposited  a'  very 
large  quantity  of  potato  vines  in  the  barn  yard 
which  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  water 
does  not  pass  off.'  Potatoes  belong  to  a  poisonous 
class  of  vegetables,  too  many  of  the  weeds  were 
ripe  before  they  were  hauled  into  the  yard,  and 
strong  infusions  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  yard  ;' 
and  from  various  circumstances  and  appearances, 
detailed  in  the  conninication,  the  writer  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  cow  having  eaten  drier  food  than  usual, 
and  drank  of  this  contaminated  water,  '  was  poi- 
soned by  the  infusionsof  weeds  of  various  descrip- 
tions, such  as  grow  among  highly  manured  crops, 
and  of  the  vines  and  apples  of  the  potatoes. 
The  writer  adds  '  I  have  kept  cows  and  sheep  in  a 
close  barn  yard  for  months  in  the  winter  without 
water,  and  ivhen  they  ivere  freely  fid  with  rula  baga 
and  potatoes,  they  would  not  drink.  But  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  greater  care  is  neces- 
sary.'          

TO  FARMERS. 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  the  distinguished  agri- 
culturist, late  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  in 
England,  has  written  to  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  has  'high  authority  for 
saying  that  the  supply  of  grain  is  short  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  that  agents  have  been  sent 
from  France  to  the  U.  States  to  buy  up  breadstuffs.' 


IMPROVED  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

A  Steer  four  years  old,  slaughtered  last  week  at 
Worcester,  belonging  to  his  Excellency  Gov.  Lin- 
coln, presented  good  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
Improved  Durham  Short  Horns  for  the  shambles. 
His  weight  was  as  follows. 

Weight  of  Quarters,  270 

279 

27S 

290      ' 

Hides  113— Tallow  101,  214 


Total,  133  libs. 

We  learn  that  this  animal  had  only  been  fed 
with  grain  since  the  middle  of  November,  and 
that,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  a  peck  of  corn  and 
cob  meal  per  day.  The  last  month,  there  has 
been  added  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of  pota- 
toes. He  ran  in  the  pastures  till  November,  with- 
out any  focid  but  grass,  having  neither  pumpkins, 
stalks,  nor  any  of  the  usual  fall  fodder.  During 
the  winters  of  his  second  and  third  years  he  was 
kept  in  a  yard  with  several  other  hardy  animals 
principally  on  coarse  hay,  husks  and  straw.  It  is 
supposed  that  his  keepiiig  has  not  cost  more  than 
is  usual  with  farmers  in  raising  stock  to  the  same 
age,  excepting  that  he  was  not  worked. 


some  of  the  interior  states  of  India — Natural  at 
Revealed  Religion — Modern  Novels — Inquiry  ir\ 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative 
England — French  edition  of  Reid's  Works  —  P& 
liamentary  Reform — National  Library — Gerra; 
Literature — The  New  Parliament. — Price  $5,( 
per  annum. 

The    Committee  of  the   Massachtisetls  JlgncuUuT 

Society,   on  Grain  and  Vegetable  Crops,  and  J 

the  best  cultivated  Farms,  have  aioarded, 
To    Tristram    Little    and    Henry    Little 

Newbury,    for   a   crop   of  spring  wheat,    beii 

34.^  bushels  on  an  acre, 
To  Benjamin  B.  Howard,  of  West  Bridgewate 

for  his  crop  of  barley,  48  bushels  to  the  acre,  i 
To  Richard  Adams,  Jr,  of  Newbury,  for  his  or 

of   winter    rye — 38|-  bushels    on    an   acre,    ! 
To  Payson  Williams,  of  Fitchburg,  for  his  cr 

of  potatoes — 570  bushels  on  an  acre. 
To  Gideon  Foster,  of  Charlestown,  for    his   cr 

of  Mangel   Wurtzel — 1542   bushels,  or   86,3. 

pounds  on  an  acre,  I 

To   Henry   Colman,    of  Salem,    for  his   crop 

ruta  baga — 741  bushels  on  afi  acre,* 
To  Joseph  Perkins,  of  Newbury,   for   his  crop 

onions — 657  bushels  on  an  acre 
To  William  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  i 

his  experiment  of  turning  in  green,  crops   as 

manure,  ! 

To  Erastus  Ware,  of  Salem,  for  the  skilful    &/ 

successful  manner  in  which  he  has  cultivated  1 

farm, 

*  Estimating  Mr  Colman's  crop  of  RutaB^gaatl 
lbs  per  bushel,  the  standard  of  (he  Society  and  by  wh' 
Mr  Foster's  crop  of  Mangel  Wartzel  is  estimate;', 
crop  is  equal  to  903  bushels  or  50,563  lbs. — the  amO 
required  by  the  Society  to  entitle  to  a  premium  is  U 
bushels. 


Landscape  and  Ornamental  Gardening,  Horticul- 
ture, the  Culture  of  Mulberry  Trees  and  Silk,  the 
ornamenting  of  Public  Roads  by  Shade  Trees,  and 
the  Culture  of  Grape  Vines  are  deservedly  be- 
coming popular  subjects  for  lectures  before  Ly- 
ceums in  the  interior  of  New  England. 


Edinburgh  Review. — Messrs  Lilly  and  Wait, 
Court  Street,  Boston,  have  just  republished  the 
103d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  is  well 
filled  with  articles  on  the  following  subjects.  Re- 
flections on  the  late  Revolution  in  France — Geol- 
ogy— Travels  in  Africa — Annals  and  Antiquities  of 


DESTROYING   CATERPILLARS 

Mr  Richard    Williams,    Gardener    to  Thoi 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c,  &c,   Prea 
letter  to  the  Secretary   of  the    London    Hortii 
tural  Society,  stated  that  he  succeeded  in  desti 
ing  calerpillars  on  gooseberry  bushes  byspriid<l 
them  with  quick  lime.   He  says  '  having  sonn-  qu    ; 
lime  fresh  from  the  kiln  for  other  purposes,  I  s|irii  it 
led  some  of  it  upon  tlie  caterpillars  and  1  saw  I  " 
as  soon  as  it  touched  them  they   dropped  frma    jj 
bushes.     I  then    proceeded   innuediately  to   spi  jl 
kle  every   bush  in  the  garden,  taking    up  tlie    li  jl 
in  my    hands,  at   first,  and    afterwards   in  a  si 
wooden  spoon,  standing  on  the    side    from   wj 
the  win<l  blew,  and   dashing  it  among    the    lei 
of  each    husli.     As  soon  as    the    caterpillars 
fallen    off,    I   placed  with    my  hands  round 
bottom  of  the   stem  of  every    hush    about  a   h 
pint  of  lime  to   prevent  the   caterpillars    cli 
up  and  I  saw  no  more   of  them.     But  in    abi 
month    afterwards  a  second    hatch   apjioared' 
some  of  the  bushes,  when  I  again    used  the    q| 
lime  with  the  same  efti^ct.      What  becomes  oti 
caterpillars  I   do  not   know  ;  I  saw    a   good 
alive  on  the  ground  under  some  of  the  busheS'-ll 
day  after  they  dropped  off;  but  1  suppose  they 
perished,  for  not  a  single  one  has  been  seen  in  t 
garden   this    year,  though  in  every  preceding  yi 
they  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

Cure  for  Ladies''  Rheumatism.— Take  a  good  wii 
double  Scotch  shawl,  and  apply  it  immediat 
round  the  shoulders  and  chest;  and  add  £ 
secundem  artem,  a  stout  Welch  flannel  pettic- 
and  remain  at  home  at  least  long  enough  tovj 
them  on. 


IX.— No.  27 


AND  HORTICULTURAL  JOURNAL. 
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,/  Ox. — There  is  now  e.xhibited  in  the  village 
,.  liilyji,  N.Y.  an  Ox  whose  weiglit  is  estimated 
t  llHH)  poiniils.  He  was  raised  by  Judge  Strong,  of 
etaukct,  and  tatted  by  Leujuel  B.  Rogers,  Esq.  of 
iuntiiigton,  Long  Island. 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  repealed  a  re- 
iliition  passed  in  18'28.  remonstrating  against  the  es- 
blisliiiiont  of  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Branch,  in  that 
ate,  and  passed  a  resolution  inviting  the  establish- 
ent  of  such  a  branch  ! 


<Tli 


throne  and  the  altar  have  been  sliaken  in 
ranoe,  but  th.c  toilet  never,'  says  Lady  Mofgan. 
Vlioii  the  Duchess  de  Berri  sent  to  Viclorine,  the 
moiis  Parisian  dress-maker,  to  desire  she  would 
inic  and  take  orders  at  the  Pavilion,  Victorine  re- 
icd.shc  should  be  happy  to  have  the  honor  of  dress- 
lier  Royal  Highness,  who  wouid  find  ker  at  home 
loii  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour.  Vnd  the  Duch- 
s  was  obliged  to  comply— for  there  are  princesses 
erywhere  ;  but  only  one  Victorine  on  earth.' 


Coming  to  the  point. — A  young  lady  while  walk- 
with  a  gentleman,  stumble  1  ;  and  when  her 
tnpanion,  to  prevent  her  fall,  grasped  her  iiand 
newhat  tightly,  '  Oh,  sir!'  she  simpered,  '  if  it 
nies  to  that,  you  must  ask  my  pa. ' 


The  Newburyport  Herald  states,  that  in  a  large 
nily  named  Poor,  in  West  Newbury,  there  have 
n  only  six  deaths  within  the  last  40  years,  and 
it  four  of  these  were  of  persons  over  90  years 
,  and  the  other  two,  of  persons  over  80. 


Farm  to  Let. 
'o  be  leased,  for  the  tenti  of  live  years,  or  les^,  a  smali 
in  in  Andover,    and  witliin  four  miles  of  Lowell.     A 
d  pliice  tor  the  raising  of  vegcl;ibles  tor    the  Lowell 
■ket.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK, 

ndover,  Jan.  15,  183L  6t  "  J.iii.  21. 


Silk  Cocoons  u'anied. 
ash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  England 
1  Store,  No,  52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20  lbs 
rime  Sik  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon. 


JVew  Work  on  Farriery. 
■1st  received  and  for  sale  at  Ihe  -Seed  Store  connected 
1  the    New  England   Farmer  Olfice,  No.  52  North 
ket  Street, 

:ie  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
lents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
ptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ed  for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to  the 
•  Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
'vledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
ases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
fundions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  on 
h  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Is,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
improvemenis,  particularly  adapted  to  this  country, 
"homas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
:e  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 


Ammunition  ,_£30 

the  best  quality  and  /o«'est/))/ces,  for  sportin? — 
;anlly  for  sale  at  COPELAND^S  POWDER  STOIiE, 
road  Street. 

B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
tturned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,    tf  Jan.  7. 


Bolivar  Calves  and  Saxony  Bucks. 
r  sale,  4  Bull  C.dves,siredby  the  celebrated  imported 
loved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  which 
have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  1,  dam 
Brown,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dam 
,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
bs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dam 
ty,  half  Coelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
eautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

nporlcd  Saxony  Bucks, 2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs, 
ire  of  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Han- 
Street,  Boston. 

Iy9. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACJENCY,  BOSTON. 
Stock  for  Saki 

No.  1. — Bull — Collins,  uot  by  Bolivar — dam  Young 
Flor.^,  by  Coelebs — gr.  d.un,  the  imported  cow  Flora, 
one  year  old  last  August — color  red  and  while — price 
$150. 

2. — Bull — Franklin,  got  by  Bolivar — dam,  a  little 
imported  English  cow — six  months  old  this  month — color 
red  and  white— $100. 

3, — Bull — Dorset,  7-8  blooded,  from  imported  Stock 
— seven  months  old  this  month — color  red  and  white— 
$.')0. 

4. — Bull — Tanner,  got  by  Bolivar — dam  Red  Rose, 
by  Coelebs — g.  dam  a  native  cow — two  years  old  next 
April— color  mostly  red— $100. 

5. — Heifer — Isabella,  got  by  Coelebs — dam.  Coun- 
tess, by  Co'debs — g.  Flora — 20  months  old — in  calf  by 
Cyclops — color  mostly  red — $100. 

6. — Heifer — F.\ncy,  got  by  Bolivar — dam.  Flora — 
one  year  old  last  December — color  red  and  white — $100. 

7. — Cow — 1  years  old  last  August,  dark  red,  got  by 
Denton,*  dam  by  Denton,  grand  dam  a  fine  native  cow- 
she  is  large,  a  good  milker,  with  a  fine  frame — $75. 

8.— Heifer — 2  years  old  last  April,  white  and  red 
mottled,  by  Wye  Comet,  in  calf  by  Wye  Comet,t  dam 
Fanny,  by  Holderness,t  g-  d.  Belle  by  Denton,  g.  g.  d. 
a  first  rale  native  cow,  7-8  imported  stock,  very  hand- 
some, and  fine  form — $100. 

9. — Heifer — 2  years  old  last  April,  white  and  red  mot- 
tled, by  Wye  Comet,  with  calf  by  Wye  Comet,  dam 
Flora  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Belle  by  Denton,  7-8  blood — 
$100. 

10.— Heifer — 2  years  old  last  September,  sired  by  Wye 
Comet,  yellowish  red  with  a  star  on  the  head,  with  calf 
by  Wye  Comet,  dam  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Polly  by  Den- 
ton, 7-8  blood,  of  fair  form,  not  laige — ,$50. 

11. — Heifer  Calf — 7  months  old,  red  and  white,  by 
Wye  Comet,  dam  Fanny  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Belle  by 
Denton,  7-8  blood,  fine  form,  small  size — $30. 

12 — Bull  Calf — 7  months  old,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam 
No.  7,  by  Denton,  g.  d.  by  Denton,  7-8  blood,  good  size, 
but  in  ralher  poor  flesh — $40. 

13. — Bull — 2  years  old  last  October,  white,  by  Wye 
Comet,  dam  Belle  by  Denton;  3-4  blood,  wholly  white, 
large,  but  in  poor  flesh — .$50.' 

14. — Bull — 18  months  old,  dark  red  roan,  by  Wye 
Comet,  dam  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Polly  by  Donton ;  7-8 
blood,  ot  good  form  except  horns,  which  are  large,  in 
thin  fle>h— $50. 

15.  —  Heiler — 18  months  old,  red,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam 
Fanny  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Polly  by  Denton ;  7-S  blood, 
believed  to  be  with  calf  by  Brougham,  a  full  bred  bull 
-$50. 

16. — Heifer — 14  months  old,  red  with  one  while  spot, 
and  while  belly,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam  Belle  by  Denton; 
3-4  blood,  rather  poor,   but  with  some  fine  points — $25. 

17.. — Heifer — 2  years  old  this  month,  brownish  red 
and  white,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam  a  native  cow,  1-2  blood 
-$25. 

IS. — A  large  white  Cow,  (Ceres)  which  has  taken  a 
prendum  at  Brighton.  Her  dam,  tne  Hon.  Mr  Gray's 
imported  cow,  for  which  he  gave  $200  ;  her  sire  Coelebs. 
She  is  very  large,  and  has  been  kept  on  '  only  orchard 
grass,  clover  grass,  and  slops  of  Indian  meal,'  will  give 
20  quarts  of  nulk  a  day,  and  is  with  calf  by  a  son  of  Bol- 
ivar—$100. 

Also — Grand  Master,  an  imported  Maltese  Jack, 
full  13  1-2  hands  high,  12  years  old,  a  vigorous  and  sure 
mule  getter — price  $700.  ($1000  was  refused  for  him  in 
1827.) 

Gr.^nd  Sultan,  a  young  Jack,  2  years  old  last  Au- 
gust, full  12  1-2  hands  high,  by  Grand  Master  out  of  a 
fine  Jennet  imported  from  M.ijorca  by  Commodore  Jones 
— he  is  vigorous,  brought  up  with  a  Fdly,  and  went  to 
her  the  last  season — $500. 

Bonaparte,  a  Jack,  3  years  old,  11  1-2  hands  high, 
vigorous,  and  went  lo  one  mare  the  past  season,  the  only 
one  offered  him — $150. 

Pluto,  a  Jack,  7  years  old,  12  1-2  hands  high,  bred 
by  Hon.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Md.— $250. 

Desdemon.a,  a  large  and  fine  Jennet,  6  years  old,  13 
hands  high,  in  foal  by  Grand  Master,  to  foal  in  April — 
$200. 

A  large  and  fine  young  Jennet,  2  years  old  last  Au- 
gust, out  of  Uesdeniona,  by  Grand  Master,  and  believed 
to  be  with  foal  by  him — .$200. 

9  full  blood  Saxon  Rams,  and  11  full  blood  Saxon  Ram 
Lambs,  from  the  best  slock  imported  into  this  coimtry — 
one  of  the  Rams  cost  .$170  in  1825,  and  several  of  Ihe 
others  cost  $50  ;  will  be  sold  at  from  $12  50  to  $15  each. 

Also,  several  half  blooded  Calves,  got  by  Bolivar,  from 
our  best  native  cows. 


Also — Three  Bull  Calves,  that  will  be  large  enough 
to  go  lo  cows  in  May  next — two  ol  them  are  1-2  Bolivar, 
1-4  Coelebs,  and  1-4  of  the  breed  that  Col.  Povvel's 
famous  bull,  ALilcolm,  descended  fiom,  (and  lor  milk  are 
considered  very  superior)  viz.  Galloway.  The  other 
bull  is  Bolivar  and  Fill  Pail— $40  each,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton. 

We  have  also  for  sale  several  first  rate  Dairy  Cows, 
from  several  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity,  from  .$40  lo  $75 
each  ;  among  which  are  a  few  full  blooded  Milch  Cows 
and  Heifers,  from  the  slock  of  Gov.  Lincoln,  which  are 
reputed  the  first  dairy  stock  in  New  England.  Particu- 
lars of  their  pedigree,  prices,  &c.  can  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  J.  B.  Russell,  New  England  Farmer  Of- 
fice, Boston.  If  application  is  ma<le  by  mail,  letters 
must  come  post  paid  to  insure  attention. 

Pigs  of  Ihe  Byfield  and  Bedford  breeds,  and  of  Capt. 
Mackay's  fine  prize  pigs,  will  be  ready  for  sale  the  en- 
suing spring. 

•U'yc  Comet,  a  thorough  btfi  improved  Durham  iShort  Horn 
Bull,  hegotten  in  Ellel.iuil  by  Blaize,  dnm  While  Rose,  liri-d  by 
c.'hnrles  Champion,  Esq.  imported  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Baltf- 


tDenton,   a  thorough  bn 
■red  by  Mr  Withercll,  aju 


in.oroved  Durham  Short  Hon 
iminrted  by  Stephen  William; 


Bull, 
Esq. 


Jlinported  by  Gorham  Par 


,  Esq.  of  Brighton.        Jan.  31. 


PRICES   OF  COUJ^TRY  PRODUCE. 


bushel 
barrel 


pound 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-slreet,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Ballimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 
Rvo, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort, new, 
HUPS,  1st  qualilv, 
LIME, 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK.,  clear, 

Navy  mejs. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 
Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  mi.\ed  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  lljree  fourths  washed, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter. 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.Tib's,  first  sort,      - 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub. 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  [according  to  quality] 


cask. 

ton. 

jarrel 

bushel 
pound 


FROK 

TO 

1    50 

1  75 

16  00  118  OO 

30  00 

132  00 

90 

1  OO 

a  50 

S  73 

7  25 

7  50 

6  2S 

6  60 

11 

15 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1  12 

1  50 

C  00 

6  12 

6  25 

6  60 

6  12 

6  25 

5  87 

6  00 

72 

75 

C7 

70 

75 

78 

02 

C9 

40 

42 

60 

70 

9  00 

10  00 

14  00 

15  OO 

7( 

75 

2  75 

3  00 

J  7  fii 

20  00 

13  00 

14  00 

12  .50 

13.50 

175 

S!00 

62 

75 

33 

38 

10 

11 

60 

C2 

65 

75 

52 

68 

48 

50 

pound. 

7 

6 

'• 

H 

" 

6 

" 

4 

" 

S 

tt 

12 

" 

IS 

dozen. 

14 

bushel. 

u 

S5 

arrel. 

1  00 

3 

( 
10 
15 
20 
16 
81 
Si 
30 
2  00 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Jan.  17. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  I'attiot.] 
At   Market  this  day,  495  Cattle,  915  Sheep,  and  440 

Swine. 

We  shall  omit  giving  prices,  the  market  not  being  near 

closed  at  the  usual  time  of  making  up  our  report ;  some 

of  the  cattle  have  not  yet  arrived,  being  etopped  by  th^ 

snow  drifts. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 


Jan.  21,  1831. 


MISCELiIiANY. 


THE    ANT    AND    THE    CRICKET: 

OR,  THE  BANKRUPT  AND  THE  BANKER. 

A  silly  young  Cricket,  accustomed  to  sing 

Tliiough  the  warm  sunny  months  of  gay  summer  and 

spring, 
Began  to  complain,  when  he  found  that  at  home, 
His  cupboard  was  empty  and  winter  was  come. 

Not  a  crumb  to  be  found 

On  the  snow  coveied  ground, 

Not  a  flower  could  he  see, 

Not  a  leaf  on  a  tree; 
'Oh!  what   will  become,"  says  the  Cricket,  'of  me?' 

At  last,  by  starvation  and  famine  made  bold, 

All  dripping  with  wet,  and  all  trembling  with  cold. 

Away  he  set  olf  to  a  miserly  Ant, 

To  see  if  to  keep  him  alive,  he  would  grant 

Him  shelter  from  rain  ; 

A  mouthlul  of  grain 

He  wished  only  to  borrow. 

He'd  repay  it  tomorrow ; 
If  not,  he  must  die  of  starvation  and  sorrow. 

Says  the  Ant  to  the  Cricket, '  I'm  your  servant  and  friend. 
But  we  Ants  never  borrow,  we  Ants  never  lend ; 
But  tell  me, dear  Cricket,  did  you  lay  nothing  by 
When  the  weather  was  warm?'  Quoth  the  Cricket,  'Not  I ; 

My  heart  was  so  light, 

That  I  sang  day  and  night. 

For  all  nature  looked  gay,' 

'  You  sang,  sir,  you  say  ? 
Go  then,'  says  the  Ant,  '  and  dance  winter  away.' 

Thus  ending,  he  hastily  lifted  the  wicket. 

And  out  of  the  door  turned  the  poor  Utile  Cricket. 

Folks  call  this  a  table ;  I'll  warrant  it  true  ; 

Some  crickets  have  tour  legs  and  some  have  but  two. 


NEW     ENGLAND. 

BY    JOHN     GREENLEAF    WHITTIER. 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river — 
Of  mountains  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  career — the  lightning's  shock — 

My  own  green  land  forever! 
Land  of  the  beautiful  and  brave — 
The  freeman's  home — the  martyr's  grave — 
The  nursery  of  giant  men, 
Whose  deeds  have  linked  with  every  glen. 
And  every  hill,  and  every  stream, 
The  romance  of  some  warrior  dream ! 
Oh,  never  may  a  son  of  thine. 
Where'er  his  wandering  steps  incline, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love. 


From  tlie  Wilkesbarre  Gleaner. 

Pray  take  my  advice,  if  a  fortune  you'd  get, 
Payoff  what  you  owe  and  llien  kcppoutof  debt. 

This  may  be  bad  poetry,  but  depend  upon  it,  is 
excellent  sense.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  '  the  debt- 
or is  a  slave  to  the  creditor.'  If  so  half  the  world 
enter  into  voluntary  servitude.  The  universal 
rage  to  buy  on  credit,  is  a  serious  evil  to  this  coun- 
try.    Many  a  valuable  man  is  ruined  by  it. 

There  was  Titus  Thornbury,  who  was  an  in- 
dustrious man.  He  liad  as  good  a  farm  as  lay  in 
the  north  parish  of  Applebury.  But  unfortunately 
he  gave  way  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  getting  in 
debt,  and  a  sad  life  he  led  of  it. — At  30,  he  owed 


200L  His  farm  yielded  about  that  sum.  He 
would  not  live  without  purchasing  some  things, 
and  as  all  the  money  he  could  raise  went  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  on  his  debt,  he  had  every- 
thing to  buy  on  credit.  So  at  the  year's  end,  with 
interest  and  cost,  and  loss  of  time,  and  extra  prices 
charged  for  things,  because  he  did  not  make  ready 
pay,  he  wasju.-it  as  deeply  involved  as  the  year  be- 
fore. Thus  harassed,  dunned  and  tormented,  was 
poor  Thornbury,  for  20  years. 

Not  so  was  it  with  bis  cousin,  Ned  Forest.  He 
vowed  he'd  owe  no  man.  The  produce  of  his  farm 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Thornbury's  ;  but 
as  he  was  not  forced  by  duns,  or  executions  to  sell 
it  out  of  season,  he  got  the  highest  price  :  as  he 
paid  for  things  when  he  bought  them,  he  got  his 
necessaries  2  per  cent  cheaper  :  As  he  paid  neith- 
er interest  nor  cost,  and  lost  no  time  in  running  to 
Borrow  money  or  to  see  his  creditors,  he  laid  up 
90Z.  a  year,  lived  quite  as  well  as  his  cousin,  and 
infinitely  happier. 

When  poor  Thornbury  saw  a  man  riding  up  the 
road,  his  anxious  look  told  him  as  plain  as  look  ] 
could  tell  '  plague  on  that  fellow,  he  is  come  to  ! 
dun  me.'  When  a  sudden  rap  at  the  duor  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  no  matter  huw  lately  he  had 
been,  he  turned  pale,  and  looked  sorrowfully  anx- 
ious, until  the  visitor  was  known. 

Many  a  man  goes  into  the  store  for  a  single  ar- 
ticle. Looking  round,  twenty  things  strike  his 
fancy  ;  he  has  no  money,  but  buys  on  credit. 
Foolish  man  I  Pay  day  must  come  and  ten  chances 
to  one,  like  death,  it  finds  you  unprepared  to  meet 
it.  Tell  me,  ye  who  have  experienced  it,  did  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  the  articles,  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  pain  of  being  called  on  to  pay  for 
them,  when  you  had  it  not  in  your  power .' 

Good  people,  bark  ye  :  A  few  rules  well  kept,  will 
contribute  much  to  your  happiness  and  independ- 
ence. Never  buy  what  you  do  not  really  want. 
Never  purchase  on  credit  what  you  can  possibly  do 
without.  Take  pride  in  being  able  to  say,  I  owe 
NO  MAN.  Wives  are  sometimes  thoughtless,  daugh- 
ters now  and  then  extravagant.  Many  a  time, 
when  neither  the  wife  nor  the  daughter  would 
willingly  give  a  single  pang  to  a  fond  father's  bosom, 
they  urge  and  teaze  him  to  get  articles,  pleasant 
enough  to  be  sure,  to  possess,  but  difficult  for  him  to 
buy;  he  purchases  on  credit,  is  dunned — sued; 
and  many  an  hour  made  wretched  by  their  folly 
and  imprudence.  Old  Robert  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  ladies,  and  begs  they  would  have  the 
goodness  to  read  the  last  ten  lines  once  a  month 
till  they  get  them  by  heart,  and  then  act  as  their 
own  excellent  disposition  shall  direct. 

Above  all  things  good  people,  never  go  in  debt 
to  a  tavern.  To  grog — to  toddy — to  sling — to  bit- 
ters I  Oh  horrid  !  what  a  bill  !  Never  owe  your 
shoemaker,  your  tailor,  your  printer,  your  black- 
smith or  laborer.  Besides  the  bad  policy  of  keep- 
ing in  debt,  it  is  downright  injustice  to  those  whose 
labor  you  have  received  all  the  benefit  of. 

How  happy  's  the  farmer  who  owes  not  a  pound 
But  lays  up  hlsjifty  each  year  that  comes  round. 
He  fenrs  neither  constable,  sheriff  nor  dun  ; 
To  bank  or  to  justice  has  never  to  run. 
His  cellar  well  lill'd,  and  his  pantry  well  stored. 
He  lives  far  more  blest  than  a  prince  or  a  lord. 
Then  take  my  advice,  if  a  fortune  you'd  get ;    * 
Pay  off  that  you  owe — and  then  keep  out  of  debt! 

Verji  Nbhle.— The  House  of  Waldo  &  Ripley,  in 
New  York,  failed  some  years  ago,  paid  50  per  cent. 
and  were  discharged.  Lately  they  have  sent  every 
creditor  the  balance,  with  7  per  cent  interest. 


Stock   J f  anted, 

A  pair  of  young  cattle  of  the  Improved  Short  Hornj 
breed — they  must  be  of  pure  l<lood,  the  Bull  not  less  lb; 
two  years  old  next  spiing,  with  a  dark  color,  (not  alt 
gether  black) — the  Heifer  might  be  of  any  age  under  tv 
years.  The  above  cattle  are  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  P 

ALSO,  a  young  first  rate  Improved  Durham  Sho 
Horned  Cow,  wilh  calf  by  .some  of  the  best  bulls  ne 
Boston,  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

ALSO,  a  prime  Cow,  not  over  six  years  old,  of  son 
of  the  best  breeds  for  milk,  that  will  come  in,  in  the  cour 
of  the   ensuing  spring — for   a   farm   in   the   vicinity 
Boston. 

ALSO,  a  prime  cow  of  one  of  the  best  breeds  for  mil 
near  Boston,  about  4  years  old,  and  wilh  calf  by  some 
the  bulls  of  the  be?t  stock  for  milk,  to  go  to  Providenc 
Address  J.  B.  Russell,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  liosto 
(post  paid)  with  a  particular  desciiption  of  the  anima: 
pedigree,  age,  weight,  &.c. 

For  sale,  a  fine  MERINO  RAM,  imported  last  sprii 
from  St  Andero.  He  may  be  seen  in  this  city.  App 
to  J.  B.  Russell,  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 


Durham  Short   tlorns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  tl 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Ad.miral  Sir  Isaa 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  PromotiK 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigiee  of  these  animals  can  I 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  17T 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  sloe 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  vario 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  anima 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


Mason's  Pocket  Farrier, 
Comprising  a  general  descripiion  of  that  noble  and  ua 
hil  animal  the  Horse  ;  fifth  edition,  with  additions.  ? 
which  is  added  a  Prize  Essay  on  Mules.  By  S.  W.  Pom 
loy,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  Mass  And  an  appendix,  contaf 
ing  observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  ot  most  of  t 
common  distempers  incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Cow 
Calves,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Swine,  Dogs,  &e,  selecled  frc 
different  authors.  And  an  Addenda,  containing  the  ann;  f 
of  the  Turf,  American  Stud  Book,  mode  of  training,  rul 
of  Racing,  fcc. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams, 
and  20  Cornhill. 

Also,  on  liberal  terms,  a  large  assortment  of  AgricuH 
ral.  Historical,  Theological,  Law,  and  other  Bool 
Persons  selecting  Libraries,  will  find  it  for  their  adva 
tage  to  call.  6t  Dec.  31, 


Treatise  on  Bees. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connec 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-str 

A  further  supply  of  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Mana 
ment  of  Bees;  and  the  Establishment  of  Apiaries, 
the  best  method  of  destroying  and  preventing  die  dej 
dations  of  the   Bee  Moth.     By  James  Thacher,   M.j 
Price  75  cents. 


Wants  a  Situation. 
A  Gardener  who  can  produce  unquestionable  rei! 
mendations  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  moral  cha<. 
ter,  and  who  is  peifectly  acquainted  wilh  every  braj 
of  gardening,  and  cultivation  of  Grapes,  wishes  a  peiT 
nent  situalion  in  that  capacity.  He  is  a  single  man.  ^_| 
quire  of  J.  B-  Rii-sell,  New  England  Farmer  office. i^H^ 


Published  every  Friday,  at  ^3  per  annum,  payable  afl 
end  of  the  year--but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  Uojf 
time  of  Eubgcribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  offifly  c 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  pay 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  .- 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meeq 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  ' 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  '^''  " 
Market  Street. 
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ADDRESS 

DELIVERED    BEFORK   THE    MIDDLESEX    SOCIETY  OF 

SBAMliMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

AT   THEIR    ANNUAL    FESTI Y  A  L,  OCT.    7,  1S30. 

BY  E  L  I  .^  S   P  II  1  N  N  E  Y. 

Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 


he  sliort  time  allowed  to  the   speaker,    by  the 

of  your  Society,  must  necessarily  confine  him 

verv  limited  view  of  those  topics  which  would 

naturally  to  suggest  themselves  for  consider- 

at  riiis  time. 

ction,  rather  than  speculation,  and  to  exhibit 

tical  results,  rather  than  theoretical  schemes, 

he  appropriate  business  of  Farmers,  on  an  oc- 

m  like  this. 

be  importance  of  the  subject,  on  whioh  I  have 

the  lionor  of  being  invited  to  address  you,  is 

eeplv  felt,  and  too  generally  acknowledged,  to 

ther  arguments  to  enforce,  or  eloquence  to 

izon  its  claims.     It  need  only  be  said,  that 

rst  sod  that  was  turned,   was  one  of  the  first 

ed  steps  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  life,  and 

in  proportion  'to  his  advancement  in  agricul- 

and  the    arts  of  husbandry,  man   has,    in  all 

receded    from  barbarism.     Compare,    for  a 

it,   the  miserable  condition  of  the  houseless, 

g  savage  of  the  forest,   clad  in  the  skins  of 

furious  and  ungoverned  as  himself,  depend- 

r  his  subsistence  upon  the  uncertain  fruits  of 

lase,  or  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 

with  the  substantial,  permanent  comforts  of 

dustrious,  intelligent  and  virtuous  farmer  ; — 

ill  not  the  contrast  reconcile  the  cultivator  of 

il,  to  a  clieerful  obedience  of  the  divine  com- 

to  '  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  .'' 

all  not   trespass   on  your  time,  by  a  labored 

t  of  the    progress    of  agriculture,  from  the 

t  ages  to  the  present  day.     It  is  of  little  use 

old  that   the   Emperor   of  China  claims  his 

•rivilege  of  annually  holding  the  Plough,  from 

om  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  alleges  to 

ixisted    '  long   before    the    creation    of  the 

or    that  the    Egyptians,    more    than    four 

id  years  ago,  paid  divine  honors   to  Isis  and 

to    one   of  whom  they  supposed  themselves 

d  for  wheat  and  to  the  other  for  the  inven- 

the  Plough  ;  that    almost   three    thousand 

ago,    the  father    of  poetry  sung  of  fruitful 

nd  golden  harvests  ;  or  that  Virgil,  years 

he  Christian  era,  e.xtolled  the   pleasures  of 

e,  and  the  happiness  of  the    man,  who,  far 

noise   of  cities    and  the  perplexities   of 

cial  life,  cultivated  his  fields  with  his  own 

enough  that  we  find  the  opulent,  the  pow- 
Id  the  learned  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient 
llevoting  their  wealth,  their  influence  and 
j.ents,  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
Iculture.  Who,  then,  is  so  regardless  of 
|ty,  the  honor,  or  the  pleasure,  of  cultiva- 
soil,  as  not  to  aspire  to  the  honorable  ap- 
li  of  Farmer?  Who  does  not  wish  to  with- 
lim  the  anxious  cares  and  uncertain  plea- 
merchandize,  and  the  perplexing  duties  of 
Ir  professional  life  to   repose  on  the  tran- 


quil bosom  of  rural  retirement,  and  taste  the  plea- 
sures, as  well  as  partake  in  the  labors,  of  rustic 
life .' 

Although,  as  Americans,  we  may  be  excused  for 
congratulating  ourselves  upon  our  agricultural 
skill,  and  upon  the  rapid  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  arts,  and  in  all  that  contributes  to  social  and 
domestic  enjoyment,  yet  we  should  not  forget,  that 
we  have  much  to  learn.  If  the  condition  of  the 
husbandman,  in  countries  unaided  by  the  light  of 
science,  and  those  moral  influences,  which,  in  our 
own,  conspire  to  stimulate  individual  and  social  en- 
terprise, has  not  advanced  a  single  step,  for  centu- 
ries, in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  we  should  not 
boast  of  our  attainments,  while  we  have  so  many 
prevailing  errors  to  correct,  so  many  inveterate 
prejudices  to  subdue. 

Wliat  if  the  Devonshire  farmer  still  adheres  to 
the  practice  of  transporting  all  the  manure  and  pro- 
duce of  his  farm,  upon  the  back  of  his  mule,  and 
has  never  known  the  use  of  a  pair  of  wheels — 
may  he  not  charge  many  of  our  Middlesex  farmers 
witli  an  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  implements  to  good  husbandry, 
the  roller ;  and  in  the  use  of  ploughs,  whose  model 
would  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  taken 
from  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented with  but  little  change  from  its  rude  and 
simple  original,  in  the  form  of  a  sharpened  stake  ? 

Wliat  if  the  Spaniard  still  yokes  his  oxen  by 
the  horns,  and  others  oblige  their  horses  to  drag 
the  plough  by  the  tail,  does  not  the  narrow  and 
shapeless  yoke  used  by  some  of  us,  indicate  that 
little  improvement  has  been  made  upon  the  straight 
pole  and  withes  of  former  times,  and  that  as  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  comfort  of  the  ox,  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  owner? 

What  if  the  Russian  peasant  rejects  the  use  of 
manure,  and  tells  you  that  his  fruit  is  poisoned  if 
nourished  by  the  filthy  contents  of  his  stable  and 
hogsty  ;  do  not  many  of  our  barren  fields  and  stint- 
ed crops  show,  that  neglect  in  furnishing  food  for 
plants,  has  been  no  less  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  in  the  latter  case,  than  an  ignorance 
of  its  properties  in  the  former? 

What  if  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  French  Cot- 
tager, who  literally  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  are 
exposed  to  suffering  and  disease  under  the  thatch- 
ed roof  of  their  floorless  cabins  ;  are  not  many  of 
our  farm  houses,  from  their  enormous  dimensions 
and  unfinished  condition,  as  poorly  calculated  to 
give  shelter  and  comfort  to  the  owner  ?  In  travel- 
ling through  New  England  we  too  frequently  meet 
with  a  large  unfinished  and  unfurnished  house,  as 
disproportioned  in  size  to  the  wants,  as  it  is  illy 
adapted  to  the  comforts  of  the  farmer.  How  of- 
ten do  we  see  the  occupant  suffering  in  his  dreary 
wilderness  of  decaying  boards  and  shingles,  bro- 
ken windows,  and  shattered  wainscoting,  until, 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  he  makes  a  retreat  to 
some  half  underground  corner,  or  contiguous  out- 
building, whose  contracted  dimensions  are  better 
suited  to  his  wants  and  his  comforts,  while  his  half 
finished  mansion  becomes  a  deserted  castle,  seldom 
visited,  except  to  bar  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
birds  and  reptiles  ?  Consider  for  a  moment,  the 
immense  amount  of  worse  than  useless  expendi- 
ture, that  might  have   been  saved,  and  the  great 


measure  of  comfort,  that  would  have  been  gained 
by  the  farmer,  if  our  agricultural  ancestors  had 
adopted  the  English  cottage  style  of  building  their 
farm  houses. 

Why  censure  the  southern  planter  for  his  hay 
stacks,  his  corn  ricks,  and  his  exposed  and  house- 
less cattle,  while  so  many  of  our  own  barns  are 
built  with  so  little  regard  to  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  the  owner's  stock,  or  the  preservation 
of  his  crops  ?  A  mistaken  notion  is  too  prevalent, 
that  hay  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  nor  cattle  healthy, 
without  a  constant  exposure  to  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  From  the  loose  and  disjointed  construction 
of  some  of  our  barns,  the  stabling  of  cattle  would 
seem  to  be,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 
than  shelter.  Depend  upon  it,  that  warm  and 
comfortable  lodging  is  as  essential  to  the  thrift  of 
your  cows  and  oxen,  as  it  is  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inmates  of  your  family. 

These  defects  in  rural  economy  are  not  confined 
to  our  own  county  or  state.  They  exist  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 
While  there  are  numerous  instances  which  give 
striking  evidence  of  the  skill,  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Middlesex  farmer,  the  exceptions 
should  admonish  us  that  we  have  not  so  far  out- 
stripped our  neighbors  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, that  we  may  rest  contented  with  present  at- 
tainments, and  consider  no  further  exertion  on  our 
part  necessary. 

After  noticing  the  defects  in  our  buildings,  let 
us  occasionally  look  abroad  upon  our  farms, — not 
merely  to  cull  1\vj  flowers  of  spring,  to  revel  on 
the  summer  beauty  of  the  fields,  or  to  banquet  on 
the  delicious  stores  of  autumn  ;  not  to  muse  away 
sunny  hours  with  Daphne,  or  to  sport  with  Amaryl- 
lis in  the  shade  ;  but  for  the  more  substantial  and 
important  purpose  of  examining  their  various  soils, 
ascertaining  their  defects,  and  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture best  adapted  to  their  improvement. 

The  diversified  aspect  of  our  country  necessari- 
ly furnishes  a  variety  of  soils.  We  have,  however, 
none  of  such  extraordinary  fertility,  as  to  allow  of 
being  cropped  for  a  succession  of  years,  unassisted 
by  manure,  without  a  sensible  diminution  of  pro- 
duct. The  deep  intervales  and  extensive  alluvial 
tracts,  which  abound  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
where  almost  the  whole  labor  of  husbandry  con- 
sists in  sowing  and  reaping,  and  no  farther  skill  of 
the  farmer  is  required  than  to  know  seedtime  and 
harvest,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Middlesex.  The 
broken  and  rugged  surface  of  our  farms,  made  up 
of  hills  and  valleys  of  the  roughest  materials,  re- 
quires great  labor  as  well  as  skill  to  subdue  its  stub- 
born qualities,  to  preserve  its  natural  strength,  or 
to  restore  its  wasted  energies.  This,  while  it  in- 
creases the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  him  health  of  body  and  vigor  for  ac- 
tion, while  he  is  happily  exempted  from  the  many 
evils  which  attend  the  cultivator  of  a  more  fertile 
region.  This  very  rough  and  comparatively  bar., 
ren  quality  of  our  soil,  though  it  may  sometimes 
yield  but  a  stinted  harvest,  aad  oblige  the  farmer 
to  rise  early,  go  late  to  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  has  nevertheless  produced  an  indepen- 
dent, virtuous  and  happy  community  of  farmers, 
whose  unyielding  patriotism  and  noble  deeds  of 
daring  have  enrolled  the  yeomanry  of  Middleses 
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among   the   boldest  defenders  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man liberties. 

The  three  prevailing    kinds  of  soil  in  this  coun- 
ty are  a   light,  loose  soil,  where  sand  is  the  princ 


custom— has    not  only  taught   us    the  theory,  but  I      The  surface  of  tlieso   low  .'rounds  is  .renei 
has  enabled    us  to  realize  the  pleasure    of  fruitful    of  a  spongy,  loose    texture,    so    open  and  po* 
gardens,  of  smiling  fields   and  luxuriant  harvests,   that  the  small  roots  of  the  upland  grasses   cai 
lam  confident   the  sincerity    of  my    motives  will  ,  fill  the  holes  or  cavities  between  the  pans,  and 
pal  ingredient,— bogs  or    swamp  land,  abounding  1  not  be  questioned,  when  1   recommend  the  sound  ,  earth  not  adhering  close  to  the  small  fibrous  n 
in  peat,  and  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substan-  |  practical  lessons   of  its  enlightened   editor,  to  the  :  they  can   derive  iro  nourishment    from  it     U. 
ces,— and  a  thin,  gravelly  loam.     These  shall,  each    constant   perusal,    not   only    of    farmers,    but   to    we  see  that  these  .^rounds   while  in  a  state  of ' 


in  its  turn,  receive  a  brief  notice. 

The  principal  ingredients    in    a  good   soil    are 


every  friend  of  rural  economy. 

The  second  variety  of  soil,  which  we  shall  no- 


fjre,  produce   little    else    than   brakes,    helh  ! 
pothos  or  skunk  cabbage,  and  some  others  w 

.  ,,  ,  .    .  ,,.,,)'-      -    '    ■— - 1- t— .  ....^......o.  .t^oa'se  roots   are  capable  of  filling  the  pores 

of  these,  when   existing  separately,  is  found  to  be    These  are  daily  becoming  better  known,  and  their  I  vacant  spaces,  and  finding  nourishment  anion. 


sand,  clay    and    lime  or  calcareous  earth.     Either   tjce,  is  the    low,   wet  swamps  an,l  peat  meadows. 


incapable  of  supporting  vegetation  ;  it  is  only  by 
a  due  and  proper  combination  of  them,  that  a  pro- 
ductive soil  is  formed. 

The  loose  and  open  texture  of  a  sandy  soil 
greatly  facilitates  evaporation.  It  therefore  requires 
a  retentive,  tenacious  substance,  to  bind  tlie  parts 
together,  and  thereby  to  retard  the  evaporation  of 
moisture,  and  the  volatile  parts  of  such  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  os  may  he  mixed  with  it. 
Cky  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  eleven 
parts  of  sand  and  one  of  clay  will  form  a  soil  ca- 
pable of  supporting  vegetation,  but  the  more  nearly 
equal  the  parts  of  each,  the  better  will  be  the  soil. 
By  a  judicious  blending  of  these  opposite  quahties 
of  the  earth,  the  Messrs  Wellington,  two  very 
skilful  and  enterprising  farmers  of  the  town  of 
Medford,  have  converted  their  sandy  barrens,  and 
stiff,  unyielding  clays  into  rich,  friable  soils,  of  as- 
tonishing fertility.  After  making  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure,  witli  but  little  effect,  they  have 
resorted  to  their  sand  banks  and  their  clay  pits, 
and,  by  an  alternate  application  of  each  to  the 
other,  they  have  found  them  to  be  mines  of  wealth. 
I  mention  this  fact,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  my 
position,  but  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  application  of  skill,  acquired 
from  study,  combined  with  practical  experiments, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  crops, 
attended  by  an  actual  saving  in  expense.  For  al- 
though these  gentlemen  may  not  be  desirous  of 
being  styled  'Book  Farmers,^  yet  they  are  no 
doubt  reading  and  thinking,  as  well  as  practical 
cultivators.  Books,  I  am  aware,  are  a  most  dis- 
trustful source  of  information  among  many  of  my 
agricultural  brethren.  This  ought  not  so  to  be. 
While  the  professors  and  friends  of  all  the  other 
arts  and  sciences,  call  to  their  aid  the  light  and  ac- 
cumulated ivritten  wisdom  of  the  past  and  present 
ages,  why  should  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  arts,  be  al- 
lowed no  other  guide  than  blind  tradition  .' 

To  what  are  we  attributing  the  recent  rapid 
advances  in  agricultural  knowledge  ?  What  has 
enabled  the  farmer  to  iliscovcr  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  pleasure?  What  has  staid  the  wast- 
ing mania  for  emigration,  and  taught  our  young 
men,  that  from  a  New  England  soil,  and  a  New 
England  fireside,  more  substantial  comforts  may 
lie  ilerived,  than  can  be  found  'beyond  the  moun- 
tains ?'  What,  I  say,  has  done  all  this,  but  books, 
and  the  scientific  communications  of  literary 
men,  who  have  devoted  their  wealth  and  their 
talents  to  lighten  the  burdens  and  increase  the 
stores  of  the  farmer  .' 

Allow  me,  while  on  this  subject,  to  advert  to 
one  source  of  information,  which  has  been,  in" no 
small  degree,  instrumental  in  producing  these  fa- 
vorable results.  I  mean  the  various  jjeriodical 
publications  of  the  day.  At  the  head  of  these 
stands  the  New  England  Farmer.  This  has  done 
much  to  arrest   the    withering    power    of  ancient 


value  more  justly  appreciated.  The  mud  of !  tl'sconnected  [larts. 
swamps,  which  contains  no  peat,  is  composed  most-  I  planted  a  small  patch  of  corn,  the  last  se.- 
ly  of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  "PO"  a  piece  of  loose,  spongy,  peat  soil,  \\ 
which  having  not  been  immersed  in  stagnant  wa-  ''"d  I'eeii  newly  |)loiiglied.  It  grew  well  as 
ters,  but  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  U^ '!'«  blade  was  nourished  by  the  kernel, 
atmosphere,  or  the  oxygen  which  it  contains,  have  ^vhen  this  was  exhausted,  it  assumed  a  sickl; 
passed  through  a  putrid  fermentation,  and  there-  |  pearance,  and  hardly  found  nutriment  ennug 
by  reduced  to  a  rich,  black  mould,  susceptible,  preserve  its  existence  liirough  the  summer, 
after  draining,  of  being  converted,  into  very  pro-  |  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  nourishing  matt 
ductive  soil.  Peat  grounds  are  composed  princi-  ''le  soil,  as  was  evident  from  the  exuberant  gn 
pally  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which,  "f  pumpkins  and  potatoes  in  the  immeiliate  v 
havigig  been  immersed  in  stagnant  waters,  and  I  ''y  of  the  corn,  but  because  the  small  fibrous 
thereby  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmo-  o*"  the  latter  could  not  find  it,  while  the  C( 
sphere,  have  not  undergone  a  [lutrid  fermentation,  ■ '"oo's  of  pumpkins  and  potatoes  filled  tl.e  j 
and    therefore   still   contain    the    acids,   oils    and  '  "Dft  cavities  between  the  parts  of  the  soil,  an 


gums,  and  m  some  instances,  the  sulphate  of  iron 
or  copperas,  and  other  antiseptic  qualities,  com- 
mon to  vegetables.  These  properties  must  be  re- 
moved or  neutralized  by  a  combination  with  other 
substances,  before  peat  can  become  food  for  plants, 
either  when  subjected  to  field  culture,  or  when  it 
is  to  be  used  as  a  manure.  Exposure  to  the  iiir, 
when  combined  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  mois- 
ture to  prevent  its  becoming  dry,  orif  when  taken 
from  the  pit,  it  is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  ex- 
posed to  severe  frost,  or  by  mixing  it  with  lime  or 
fresh  stable  dung,  either  will  break  down  its  coarse, 
vegetable  fibre,  destroy  its  antiseptic  properties, 
and  render  it  a  valuable  manure.  Observing  the 
effects  of  peal  upon  upland,  where  it  had  been 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  for  fuel,  I  was 
nduced  to  try  it  as  a  top  dressing  for  grass,  and 
found  it  to  answer  a  valuable  end,  particularly  if 
taken  out  in  winter  and  spread  upon  the  ground 
so  thin  as  to  admit  of  its  freezing.  When  to  be 
used  for  making  comjiost.  Lord  Meadowbank  re- 
commends one  load  of  fresh  stable  dung,  to  three  of 
peat;  a  layer  of  dung  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
thickness,  to  be  |(laced  between  layers  of  peat, 
raising  the  pile  by  alternate  layers  four  or  six  feet 
high,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  remain  until  it 
shall  have  fermented.  I  tried  this  plan  for  two 
seasons,  but  frequently  found  that  the  dung  was 
injured,  by  too  great  heat,  while  the  peat  seemed 
but  little  benefited  by  the  fermentation.  I  have 
since  adopted  the  \>]an  of  mixing  the  whole  mass 
finely  together,  and  have  found  the  dung  less  in- 
jured by  the  fermentation,  and  the  peat  more 
equally  operated  upon,  and  more  finely  pulver- 
ized. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken,  in  the  process  of  re- 
claiming these  swamps  and  peat  meadow  grounds, 
is  to  drain  them  thoroughly  ;  unless  this  can  be 
accomplished,  all  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed 
will,  after  a  short  time,  prove  to  be  useless.  The 
method  pursued  by  the  most  experienced  cultiva- 
tors, is  to  cut  a  ditch  through  the  centre,  another 
at  the  margin  or  outer  edge,  (the  most  essential 
part  of  the  operation,)  to  take  oft' the  water  which 
is  constantly  setting  in  from  the  surrounding  up- 
lands, with  cross  drains  from  this  to  the  centre 
ditch. 


ing  brought  in  contact,  derived  suHicient  nou 
ment  from  them.  The  same  effect  may  b. 
served  upon  a  heap  of  coarse  manure  ;  jdar 
small,  delicate  roots  refuse  to  grow,  while  the 
coarser  roots  grow  wiili  wonderful  luxuriaiii 
In  order  then  to  make  this  speices  of  soil 
ductive,  something  must  be  done  after  drai 
to  divide  the  parts  more  finely  and  bring 
thereby  in  closer  union,  or  the  pores  must  bn 
ed  with  a  substance  of  mure  minute  partsi 
question  then  arises — what  mode  of  cultun 
likely  to  produce  the  desired  eftijct,.  and  tb« 
to  render  it  productive .' 

Four  different  methods  have   been  |)ursu« 
different  cultivators ;  these   are,  paring  and  ' 
ing — covering    witli    sand    or  gravel — ploU{| 
and  cultivating  with  fallow  crops,  and  what  is< 
ed  bogging,   which   consists  in   turning    ove(    ' 
turf  or  sward   with  the  hoe  or  phuigh,   and]   " 
spreading  on  a  light  top  dressing  of  loam  or  I  " 
post.     Each   of  these  methods   has  its  resprt  ^ 
advocates.  '•' 

On  the  strbject  of  parting  ami  burning,  wi'  '' 
have  expressed  difl!erent  and  opposite  opinioi 
Some  of  them  strongly  recommend    the  piai  !• 
and  others  asdecidedly  condemn  it.      Wiiilei  ^ 
contradictory  opinions  and  results   serve  r.illi  * 
distract  than  to  enlighten  the  practical  fin  iiiCi  j^ 
ran  find  but  little,  from  an   observation  of  tb 
periments  wliicli    have    fallen  under  onr 
spection,   to   enable    us   to    come  to  a  sati; 
conclusion  as  to  its  beneficial  or  injurious 
A  neighbor  of  mine,*  ten  years  ago,  pai 
burned  about  three    acres   of  peat  meado 
ajid  sowed  it    down    with   Rye    and  IJerd' 
seed.     While  the    salts,    contained    in   tin 
continued  to  operate,  which  was  for  the  t' 
years,  his  crops  were  very  good, — the  thii 
the' produce    was   greatly   diminished,    all 
that  time,  it  has  remained    but  little  bettei 
dead,  unproductive  waste,  yielding  much 
before   burning    and   of  no  better   qual' 
unfavorable  result   in   this   case,  liad   the 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  b, 
the  nciirhboring  farmers. 


*  The  late  Dr  Whitcoinb. 

To  be  concluded 


'« 
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MEADOW  LANDS. 

the  Kdilorof  llie  .Vew  England  Fanner— 

3iK — Having  noticed  in  your  paper  of  the  21st 

J,  t.,  several  iiupiiries  by  your  oorrespoiulents, 
icli  1  luive  it  ill  my  power  to  answer,  I  heg 
vo  ti>  place  the  results  of  my  practical  observa- 
is,  at  your  disposal. 

Ifoiir  correspondent.?.  B.  of  Wintlirop,  (Maine) 
s  '  information  respecting  flooilin;;  nieadcWs, 
ere  Fowl  Meadow,  Bine  Joint,  and  the  common 
I  Grass  and  other  liintls  of  niionltivated  srrasses 
line  to  grow.'  The  two  former  kinds  of  grass 
among  the  most  valuable  proilncts  of  our  na- 
jl  meadows,  and  their  growth  is  best  promoted 
icinter  flooding.  Several  years  since,  I  had  on 
farm    a  tract  of  waste,  wet,  and  unproductive 

',  >mp,  over  part  of  which  was  a  thick  covering 
perennial  moss  with  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass, 
I  on  another  part,  a  growth  of  bulrushes,  flags 
coarse  water  grass  of  unsightly  appearance 
no  value.  This  swamp  was  reclaimed  and 
low  made  a  beautiful  and  rich  meadow,  giving 
ndant  crops  of  fowl  meadow  and  blue  joint 
3SCS,  by  the  simple  o[)eration  of  flooding. 
3re  were  springs  of  cold  water  in  the  land,  and 
:lies  were  made  to  draw  them  ofl^,  in  the  sum- 
r  season,  though  a  natural  outlet  to  the  swamp, 
embankment  across  this  outlet  was  construct- 
.vitb  a  flume  and  gate,  by  which  the  rains  might 
relaineil  and  the  meadow  flowed,  or  the  water 
3ft',  at  pleasure.  The  practice  has  been  to  shut 
.■n  the  gate  in  the  flume  about  the  10th  or  15,th 
Vovember,  and  to  raise  it  first  in  the  spring, 
r  ilie  teruunation  of  severe  frosts;  and  occa- 
ally  when  there  are  showers  in  the  early  part 
he  smnmer,  to  set  the  water  again,  for  a  few 
rs,  over  the  meadow.  No  grass  seed  has  ever 
1  sown,  nor  has  any  expense  been  incurred, 
!pt  in  the  ditches,  dams,  and  flume,  which  are 
iply  done  : — and  no  application  has  been  niailo 
le  land,  other  than  the  water.  This,  in  the 
;er,  stands  at  the  height  of  from  one  to  three 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  moss, 
rushes  and  flags  have  now  entirely  disappear- 
and  the  product  of  grass  may  safely  be  esti- 
<;d  at  the  average  rate  of  from  two  to  three  tons 
le  acre. 

have  no  personal  experience  of  any  husband- 
whicli  has  been  more  satisfactory.  The  land 
1  being  loose,  spongy,  and  miry,  is  made  firm 
I  being-  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  super- 
imbcnt  water  through  the  winter,  and  is  filled 
I  the  roots  of  the  grass,  which  are  thus  preserv- 
i-om  destruction  of  the  frosts,  and  I  have  little 
ot,  that  in  a  few  years  this  once  impassable 
Bss,  raay  be  travelled  over  by  cattle  and  teams, 
Heasure. 

FRUIT    TREES. 

1  answer  to  '  One  of  your  Readers,'  from  South 
ding,  1  have  to   reply,  that    I  have   suffered  a 
injiu-y,  although  in  a  slighter  degree,  from  the 
ii  of  calves  in  barking  my  young  Apple  Trees; 
I   have    also  learned    an   efl!ectual   preventive 
s  repetition.     Early   the   last  spring,  I  caused 
trunks  of  the  trees  in    a  young    orchard  to  be 
died    over    with  a  composition  of  lime,    clay, 
fresh   manure   from  the  cattle    linter,  mixed 
ither   and    made  of  the   consistency   of  a  thin 
e,  and  afterwards  and  during  the  whole    sum- 
season,  I  pastured  several    calves   in   the  en- 
ure,   without    the    slightest  injury    to  a  single 
While  the  calves    would    freely    gnaw    the 
of  the  fence,  and  the  clean  branches  of  trees 


thrown  in  to  tlium,  they  would  refrain  from  the 
standing  trunks,  upon  the  first  touch  of  their 
tongues  to  the  cotnposition.  I  co  nsider  this  mode 
of  preservation  effectual,  and  belie  ve  you  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  to  your  corrcsp  ondent  the  oidy 
renjedy  fiir  the  mischief  he  has  already  sustained. 

With  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture, 
and  high  regard  for  your  valuable  contributions  to 
its  advancement, 

I  am,  sir,  truly  with  respect  and    esteem, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Boston,  Jan.  25,  1831.       LEVI    LINCOLN. 


CULTURE     OF    MADDER,  BARILLA,  AND 
WOAD. 

To  Uie  Ediloi  of  the  New  Erijl.ind  Farmet— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  the  8th  instant,  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  '  inquire  into  and 
report  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  cultivation  of  dyer's  Madder,  and 
whether  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety to  adopt  any  measures  to  extend  its  cultiva- 
tion.' They  were  also  instructed  to  include  in 
their  inquiries,  'the  culture  of  Barilla  and  its  pre- 
paration for  the  purposes  of  commerce.' 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  objects 
committed  to  their  attention,  they  are  desirous  of 
collecting  as  much  information  as  possible,  be- 
fore they  adopt  any  conclusion  upon  the  questions 
referred  to  them.  This,  they  are  aware,  must  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  liberal  com- 
munication of  facts  and  (  bservatious,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  practically  conversant  with  these 
articles,  either  as  agriculturists,  merchants,  or 
manufacturers. 

With  this  view,  they  respectfully  request  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  them  such 
information  as  you  may  jmssess,  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  either  of  these  plants — to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  raised  or  imported  into  this 
country — to  the  preparation  which  they  undergo, 
to  fit  them  for  commerce — to  the  fluctuations 
which  have  been  observed  in  their  abundance,  and 
price  in  our  markets — to  their  adaptation  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  country — to  the  diversi- 
ties observed  in  the  qualities  of  merchantable 
Madder,  and  Barilla,  and  to  the  causes  which  are 
supposed  to  produce  these  diversities — in  a  word, 
to  every  point  which  can  throw  light  upon  this 
subject. 

Being  desirous  of  giving  lo  their  investigation 
the  widest  range,  the  coimnittee  prefer  sidimitting 
it  to  your  attention,  under  this  general  aspect,  than 
under  the  more  restricted  one  of  formal  questions. 
They  hope  that  the  extent  to  which  these  plants 
minister  to  several  useful  arts,  will  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  secure  the  attention  of  all  such  as 
take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  agriculture 
and  manufactures. 
Respectfully, 

WM.   H.  KEATING,) 
SAMUEL  BRECK,       \  Committee. 
MOSES  BROWN.       j 

Communications  on  this  subject,  may  be  direct- 
ed to  any  one  of  the  mendjcrs  of  the  committee, 
or  to  David  Landreth,  Jr,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

P.  S.  Although  the  resolutions  of  the  Society 
are  restricted  to  the  above  mentioned  plants,  yet 
we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  annex  any  information 
you  may  possess,  on  the  subject  of  JVoad. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1831. 


Fifth 
Counties. 
Piymoutli 
Sutlolk 
Niinlucket 
Hampshire 
Bristol 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Barnstable 
\Vorcester 
Hampden 
Franklin 
Dukes 
Berkshire 
Essex 

Totals 


Census 
.'1/a/rt. 
20905 
2S.-)S6 

3:i,!9 
11990 
233fi() 
3SI07 
204:iB 
13997 
•11.315 
152S8 
11447 

1702 
18310 
39451 


OF  Massac 
Females. 
21678 
81693 
3584 
14995 
25178 
39348 
21296 
14363 
42449 
16003 
14765 
1763 
18511) 
42929 

308559 


HUSETTS. 

Colored. 

410    , 
1883 

279 

225 

930 

513 

169 

165 

311 

349 

132 

48 

1005 

527 


610010 


Advantage  of  swalloioing  a  Snake. — A  laborer  at 
Parma,  lately  swallowed  a  young  adder,  during  his" 
sleep.  An  operation  on  his  throat  became  necessa- 
ry, and  by  some  singular  whim  of  nature,  he  found 
that  he  had  afterwards  an  exquisite  tenor  voice.  He 
is  now  a  chanter  at  the  Bologna  Cathedral.  This  is 
the  only  good  we  ever  knew  to  result  from  swallow- 
ing a  snake. 


There  is  now  living  in  Chertsey,  Eng.  a  farmer  by 
the  name  of  Wapshot,  whose  ancestors  have  lived 
on  the  self-same  spot  ever  since  the  time  of  Alfred, 
by  whom  the  farm  was  first  granted.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  their  situation  in  life  has  never  been 
much  elevated  or  depressed  by  any  change  of  for- 
tune. 


Hog^s  Haslet. — A  whole  family  were  recently 
poisoned  in  Portland,  by  eating  of  the  haslet  of  a  hog 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  slaughter  house.  They 
would  probably  have  died,  but  for  seasonable  medi- 
cal advice.  The  remainder  of  the  haslet  was  found 
to  be  covered  with  small  ulcers,  which  convinced  the 
physician  tliat  the  animal  had  eaten  poisonous  sub- 
stances for  some  time. 

The  queen  of  tlie  Sandwich  Islands  indulges  her 
royal  propensity  for  eating  to  such  a  degree,  that  af- 
ter each  meal,  she  is  obliged  to  be  rolled  about  on 
the  floor,  and  kneaded,  like  dough,  by  a  strong,  lusty 
attendant. 


The  flag  of  American  Silk,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr  Duponceau,  is  now 
suspended  in  the  Hall  of  Congress,  over  the  portrait 
of  Lafayette. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  has  presented  to 
Mr  Livingston  of  U.  S.  Senate,  a  gold  medal,  with 
this  inscription : — 

'To  Edward  Livingston,  for  the  presentation  by 
him  of  a  Copy  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  Code  of 
Proceedings  composed  by  him  fbr  the  State  of  Louis- 


Railroads. — The  late  fall  of  snow,  (12  inches)  at 
Baltimore  has  made  it  manifest  by  experiment,  that 
such  depth  of  snow  presents  no  obstruction  whatever 
to  the  operations  on  the  Rail  Road. 

JYoble  Premiums! — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
Road  Company  have  offered  a  premium  of  $4000  for  the 
best  Locomotive  Engine,  and  $3000  lor  the  next  best.— 
They  are  to  be  delivered  for  trial  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  June  next. 


By  a  letter  received  at  Washington  from  London,  said 
to  be  from  a  first  rate  source,  it  appears  that  a  Locomo- 
tive, the  Planet,  belonging  to  Mr  Stevenson,  had  been  to 
Manchester,  and  bactt,  C64  miles)  in  58  minutes. 


A  young  Penobscot  Indian,  named  Pol  Sosef,  has 
discovered  a  strong  passion  for  painting,  and  is  said 
to  give  flattering  indications  of  a  real  talent  for  the 
art.  By  the  liberality  of  several  gentlemen  in  Ban- 
gor, he  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  means  of  im- 
provement. A  real  Indian  Artist  will  indeed  be  a, 
wonder. 
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FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

Is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  liealthy  fruits 
that  is  served  upon  our  tables,  and  it  is  accessible 
to  every  person  who  cultivates  a  rood  of  ground 
at  a  trifling  expeniie.  It  is  particularly  beneficial 
to  the  valetudinarian,  and  its  virtues  have  been 
highly  conuiiended  to  persons  troubled  with  cal- 
culus or  tartar.  I  need  not  however,  enumerate  its 
medicinal  virtues,  as  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  des- 
sert is  a  sufficient  inducement  for  its  general  culture. 
As  this  fine  fruit  is  likely  to  be  driven  front  our 
meadows  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  it 
is  right  we  should  adopt  it  in  our  gardens,  where 
it  will  amply  repay  the  expense  of  our  care. 

The  most  extensive  growers  of  the  Strawberry, 
are  probably  Keens  and  Wilmot,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  two  of  our  best  varieties,  to  wit 
Keens'  Seedlings  and  Wilmot's  Superb,  both  of 
which  varieties  spraiig  from  parents  originally 
American.  Those  gentlemen  are  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  Eachof  their  gardens  comprises 
about  60  acres,  and  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  fruit.  The  Strawberry  plantations  are 
particularly  extensive,  and  many  hot  houses  and 
pits  are  appropriated  to  the  forcing  of  this  fruit. 
The  princijial  kinds  cultivated  are  the  two  above 
noticed.  They  are  planted  in  rows,  two  feet  apart, 
and  at  the  distance  of  12  to  18  inches  in  the  row. 
The  ground  is  mulched  with  clean  straw  in  the 
fruiting  season,  to  retain  moisture  and  keep  the 
fruit  clean.  While  iu  blossom  they  are  regularly 
watered  by  wheel  barrels,  that  is  a  barrel  placed 
on  a  barrow,  with  a  perforated  metal  cylinder,  pro- 
jecting about  two  feet  on  one  side,  from  which  the 
water  is  discharged  upon  the  beds  as  the  barrow  is 
wheeled  through  the  alleys.  Au  abundance  of  mois- 
ture at  the  time  of  flowering  and  fruitiBg  seems 
to  be  essential  for  a  good  crop. 

The  best  guide  for  culture  is  the  natural  habit 
ofthe  plant.  It  is  fond  of  shade  ;  and  produces 
best  in  a  moist,  cool  soil,  abounding  in  black  muck, 
or  peaty  earth.  In  its  wild  state  it  grows  best  on 
new  lands.  I  think  that  chip  dung  would  consti- 
tute a  proper  dressing  for  a  strawberry  bed.  Hayne 
recommends  a  compost  of  one  third  moist  virgin 
mould,  including  the  soil,  from  a  pasture,  one  third 
swamp  earth,  and  one  third  the  dung  of  neat  cattle 
for  a  strawberry  bed.  Six  inches  ofthe  soil  to  be 
removed,  and  the  compost  substituted  in  its   place. 

I  have  recently  read  an  article  against  cutting  the 
runners  of  the  Strawbeny,  till  after  the  fruiting 
season,  but  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  it,  or  call  to 
mind  the  reason  assigned  for  this  forbearance.  I 
think  however  it  was  this, — that  the  plant  im- 
mediately makes  a  natural  effort  to  replace  the  lost 
etollens  ;  and  that  in  this  effort  much  food  is  divest- 
ed from  the  swelling  fruit.  The  reason  is  plausi- 
ible,  and  the  experiment  merits  a  trial.         J.  B. 

Albany,  Ja7i.  17,  1831. 

PIE  PLANT. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Rhubarb  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain,  for  culinary  purposes.  The  leaf 
stalks  are  extensively  used  for  pies,  taits,  &c.  Its 
cultme  for  market  was  commenced  there  about 
1815,  and  now  it  is  said  that  more  than  100  acres 
of  land  are  appropriated  to  its  culture  in  the 
neighborhood  ofthe  metropolis.  Wilmot,  the  straw- 
berry gardener,  sends  it  by  loads  to  Covent  Garden 
market.  It  is  coming  into  general  notice  and  cul- 
ture among  us. 


This  plant  is  raised  with  very  httle  trouble, 
being  a  perennial,  and  is  one  ofthe  earliest  vege- 
tables afforded  by  the  garden.  Half  a  dozen 
plants,  growing  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  each 
way,  will  supply  a  family.  It  is  propagated  by 
seed  or  ofl^sets,  I  have  it  early  in  April,  by  a 
little  extra  labor.  I  place  barrels,  having  one  or 
no  head,  over  a  few  stools,  or  plants,  in  March, 
and  cover  and  surround  them  with  recent  stable 
manure.  The  heat  thus  generated  causes  the 
plants  to  grow  ;  and  the  light  not  having  access, 
the  stocks  become  beautifully  blanched,  and  soon 
reach  the  top  ofthe  cask.  The  acid  of  the  rhu- 
barb is  very  similar  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  goose- 
herry.  J.  B. 

Jlbanyj  Jan.    17,  1831. 

SEA  KALE 

Is  getting  into  repute  as  an  esculent.  It  may 
be  readily  propagated  like  horseradish.  A  piece 
of  the  root  an  inch  long,  placed  in  a  drill, 
root  end  downwards,  will  grow  and  hecome  a 
plant.  To  oljtain  it  of  its  finest  flavor,  it  should 
be  grown  in  pure  sand,  and  if  the  sand  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt  in  situations  remote  from  the  sea- 
board, the  plant  will  thrive  the  better.  Sea  Kale 
should  be  blanched,  by  covering  it  with  pots,  or 
raising  a  moimd  of  earth  round  the  plant,  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring.  It  may  be 
forced,  like  rludjarb,  by  covering  with  pots  or  boxes, 
and  these  with  recent  horse  manure  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  lo  give  too  much  heat,  which 
will  cause  the  stems  to  rot.  J.  B. 


TRANSPIRATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Dr  Hales  found  that  a  sunflower,  in  12  hours, 
transpired  by  its  leaves,  one  pound  fourteen 
ounces  of  water,  all  of  which  must  have  been  im- 
bibed from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  Water  is  the  ve- 
hicle which  conveys  nourishment  to  plants.  The 
food  which  it  holds  in  solution  is  imparted  to  a 
plant  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  nourishment 
imparted  to  the  animal  system  by  the  food  wliich 
passes  into  the  stomach.  Hence  the  growth  of 
the  plant  depends  much  on  the  jjresence  of  mois- 
ture, as  well  as  of  vegetable  matter,  in  the  soil, 
and  upon  the  sufficiency  of  roots  to  take  it  up  and 
convey  it  to  the  trunk.  Thus  a  tree  divested  of  a 
great  portion  of  its  roots  in  transjdanting,  makes 
new  wood  only  in  proportion  as  these  are  repla- 
ced by  a  hew  growth  ;  and  thus  also  a  plant  grows 
faster  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  soil  (the  feitility  of 
both  being  alike)  and  faster  in  a  mellow  soil,  where 
the  roots  can  fully  extend  and  multiply,  than  in 
a  hard  one. 

These  facts  suggest  to  the  farmer  the  impropriety 
of  ploughing  deep  betiveen  his  rows  of  corn  and 
other  crops,  whereby  the  roots  are  broken  and 
woimded,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of 
the  sun  and  winds.  2.  The  importance  of  keeping 
his  crops  clear  of  weeds  and  all  useless  plants, 
which  rob  the  soil  of  food  and  moisture.  '  And  3. 
the  propriety  cftransplanting  his  trees  while  young, 
when  the  system  of  roots  can  be  preserved  nearly 
entire,  and  of  surrounding  the  roots  with  a  bed  of 
mellow,  ricli  earth.  J.  B, 

Albany,  Jan.T,  1831. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

SALT  HAY. 

Mr  Editor — In  answer  to  your  Salt  Hay  cor- 
respondent from  Duxbury,  in  the  last  New  England 
Farmer,  I  woidd  say,  that  some  years  since,  I  pur- 
chased a  farm  in    the    vicmity   of  Boston,   having 


about  50  acres  of  Salt   Marsh   full    of  salt   po: 
the  Marsh  yielding  about  33   tons  of  hay   mi 
with  thatch,    creek    stuff"  or  coarse    sedge. — . 
small  expense  it  was  drained  with  ditches   3 
deep,  5  inches  wide  and  2    rods   asunder  ;  this 
stroyed  the  salt  ponds,  killed  out  the  coarse  gi 
and  brought  in  Goose  and  Fox  grass,  and  incret 
the  produce  to  nearly  100  tons.     The  Goose  g 
is  usually  cut  in  June,  and  the  Fox    grass    in    J 
and  August  in  good  weather,  raked  and  cocked 
3d  day  after  mowing,   when    it   looks  quite   gr 
and  is  kept  in  cock  4  or  5  days,  if  the  weather 
tides  will  permit ;  then  it  is  stacked  or  put  un 
cover;  (it  is  best  to  put  it  imder  cover  if  possib 
I  use  it  in  preference    to  English    Hay  for   mi 
cows,  working   oxen  and    horses,  and  sell  my 
glish  Hay.     My  young  cattle    and  sheep  are  ki 
on  the  poorest  of  it.      100  full   blood  Saxony 
Merino  sheep  were   kept    on    that   alone  the 
winter  without    English    hay    or   grain ;  they 
from  the  stack  when  they  pleased,    and   were 
under  cover  during  the  whole  winter  and  were- 
better  case  in  the  spring,  than    sheep   usually 
or  mine  had  ever    been. 

In  1827,  I  used  a  pair  of  oxen  in  doing  1 
spring's  work,  and  in  getting  in  hay  and  harv« 
ing  ;  at  housing  time,  I  put  them  to  fatting  on  i 
best  salt  hay  !ind  unwashed  potatoes,  giving  tKi 
not  a  drop  of  water  or  liquid  of  any  kind.  13! 
were  slaughtered  about  the  last  of  Decemlj 
weighed  2236  lbs.  and  were  sold  at  $5.12J  } 
cwt.  making  $114.59. 

I  prefer  my  best  salt  hay   to   my  best   Englfj 
It  brings  more  in  the  market  when   sold   for  ti 
or   stage    horses,  or  for  cows  or   horses   kept' 
private  use.     It  has  been   bought    by    stage    oifl 
ers  and  sent    to  Bil'erica,    they  giving  the    1 
price  that  had  been  given    for  the  best    of  En 
hay.     It  is  thought  to  strengthen    and    enrich 
manure  more  than  English  or  fresh    meadow 

When  salt  marsh  or  fresh  meadow  is  attacl 
to  a  farm,  it  enriches  the  farm  ;  these  want  no 
nuie  and  they  help  to  manure  the  upland.  If  ti 
are  the  same  nuud)er  of  acres  of  marsh  that  tl 
are  of  upland,  more  than  double  the  quantity 
stock  can  be  kept,  which  will  more  than  doub 
the  mamne,  all  of  which  will  be  for  the  benefit 
the  upland.  Fine  salt  grass  well  cured,  m; 
cows  in  the  winter  and  spring  yield  milk  ci 
ously,  and  of  the  best  flavor  ;  but  if  it  has 
wet,  is  musty,  or  of  a  coarse  kind,  it  impai 
very  disagreea,ble  taste  to  the  milk. 

The  first  salt  hay  ever  used  in  this  part  of 
country  was  given  to  an  old  bull,  that  the  o 
did  not  care  whether  he  lived  or  died.  Wl 
grass  came  he  was  very  fat,  while  the  other  Cl 
were  in  very  indifferent  condition.  Betweei 
and  100  years  since,  many  hundreds  of  acr 
salt  marsh  in  this  place  have  been  diked  and 
verted  to  English  mowing,  but  within  the  1 
or  30  years,  the  dikes  have  been  cut  away, 
the  salt  water  let  iii  again  in  consequence  of, 
marsh  being  so  much  the  more  valuable. 

It  requires  as  o-oorf  iveather  and  as  much  atti 
to  make  salt    hay  well,  as   it  does    to    make 
glish  hay   well.     The  |)Oorest  salt  grass,    pro] 
made,  is  preferable  to  the  best    river    fresh 
dow  hay,  whether  horsemint  or  jointed   grai 
say  nothing  of  polypod  or    mount  royal.)     I 
been  n  resident  in  ihe  Old   Colony  for    more  tl 
24  years.      I  am  well  acquainted  with  their   milli- 
ner, I  should  have  liked   to    have    said    melJiod 
farming.  Yours,  &c.         VICINUS. 

Jan. 22,  1831. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLANB    FARMER. 

CULTURE  OF  FLAX. 
Mr    Fksse.nuen — Mr    NtUluui  Pniiclle,  on    tlio 


west  bank  of  the  Connect  i<-ut  in  this  town,  sowed 

a   fieUl    with  flax    seed    about    the    8th  of    May 

last.     The   orop  was  iiiuisually    hir^e    and  heavy 

and  tlie  seed  very  abinidant:  he  i)ulled  tlii.s  on  the 

2oih  of  July  ;  nnich  of  the  seed  fell  in  this  ])roocss. 

Immediately  he  sowed  turnii)  seed  on  this  field,  and  ;  ti,^  Governor  Johnson's  views  and  the  opinions  e.\ 

covered  it  with   a  brush  harrow.     In  a  few   days   pressed   by  a   late    committee  of  Congress,  of  the 


quantities  of  raw   silk    were    e.xported    from   the 
southern  provinces. 

Tlie  present  extract  is  from  a  paper,  published 
ill  the '  Historical  Refiister,' oil  Me /rarfe  and  lutv- 
igalion  of  Great  Brilain,  by  Robert  Johnson,  Esq. 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1730. 
The  encouragement  of  the  silk  culture  is  recom- 
mended to  the  General  Assembly  and  this  jiaper 
exhibits  its  advantages.     It   is    worthy  of  remark, 


tliere  .sprang  up  au  abimdanee  of  both  turnip  and 
flax.  This  last  grew  slowly,  but  to  the  connnou 
size,  and  about  the  1st  of  November  put  forth  flow- 
ers, wliich  were  as  large  and  as  full  as  those  of 
tlie  first  crop.  This  flax  continued  in  full  bloom 
till  long  after  the  frost  had  destroyed  every  other 
aniuiar  plant.  Mr  P.  pulled  this  on  the  19th  of 
November  ;  I  saw  it  then  ;  the  flowers  were  scarce- 
ly shrivelled  and  the  leaves  not  affected  by  the 
frost.  The  corollas  were  of  usual  size,  the  capsules 
were  somewhat  dilated,  and  the  seeds  formed, 
though  green  and  milky.  The  stalks  were  thinly 
scattered,  but  they  were  as  heavy  as  those  of  the 
former  growth.  It  was  thought  this  was  more 
than  one  third  as  large  as  the  other  crop  and  pro- 
bably if  as  much  seed  had  been  sown,  it  would 
have  been  equal  to  that. 

The  crop  of  turnips  was  as  large  as  usual,  some 
of  them  were  very  large  :  one,  which  I  had  in 
my  room,  measured  about  20  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

This  instance  affords  to  our  farmers  a  suggestion 
whether  two  crops  of  flax  could  not  be  raised  on 
he  same  field  in  one  year.  Here  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  seed  for  the  second  crop,  was 
if  this  year's  growth  ;  could  this  have  any  effect  in 
■iccelerating  the  growth  of  the  second  crop  ?  Will 
he  development  of  the  vegetable  life  in  the  seeds 
3e  any  more  rapid,  if  there  be  no  suspension  of  vital 
iction  between  the  process  of  formation  and  ripen- 
ng  in  the  parent  plant,  and  the  sprouting  of  the 
lew  plant  ?  We  know  that  some  seeds  must  be 
iowa  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  else  they 
ivill  not  sprout.  Others  may  be  preserved  for  cen- 
luries  without  impairing  their  vital  power.  But  is 
Ihere  no  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
ilants  raised  from  the  seeds  ? 

The  second  crop  of  flax  had  the  advantage  of 
he  immediate  sowing,  and  though  it  had  but  a 
ew  weeks  of  sunny  summer  and  grew  mostly 
n  sterile,  frosty  autumn,  it  had  all  the  fulness  and 
Hgor  of  the  more  favored  crop,  and  resisted  the 
tost  even  to  the  last  of  November,  which  I  had 
lot  supposed  belonged  to  the  vitality  of  any  flax. 
Whether  the  continuance  of  the  active  life  in  the 
eed  had  any  effect  in  this,  I  cannot  say  :  but  it  is 
question  worth  the  thought  of  the  vegetable  phy- 
iolosist.  I  leave  it  for  your  consideration,  or  for 
ome  of  your  correspondents  to  answer. 
I  send  you  herewith  specimens  of  both  crops. 
I  am,  sir,  vours  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JARVIS. 
Mrthjield,  Ms.  Dtc.  27,  1830. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SILK. 

The  following  extract  from  the  16tli  volume  of 
le '  Historical  Register'  for  the  year  1731,  will 
liow  that  at  so  early  a  period,  the  culture  of  silk 
s  a  staple  of  the  then  colonies,  had  attracted  the 
ttention  of  the  Provincial  and  Metropolitan  Gov- 
rnments.  Under  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
on  which  they    afforded,  it  is  known  that    large 


peculiar  adaptation  of  this  country  to  the  growth  of 
silk,  arc  of  perfect  accord.  '  If  care  were  taken  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  raising  of  silk,  in  our 
plantations,  Carolina,Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, they  would  produce  the  best  of  silk, 
and  as  fit  for  organzine  as  any  in  the  world,  for 
these  countries  produce  vast  numbers  of  white  and 
other  mulberry  trees,  which  grow  wild  and  spring 
up  everywhere  in  great  abundance,  which  looks  as 
if  nature  had  called  us  thither  to  propagate  that 
manufacture  ;  and  if  put  on  foot,  would  in  time  bo 
of  as  great  advantage  to  this  nation,  as  any  em- 
ployment in  the  plantations  ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  manufacture  of  silk  is  a  most  pro- 
fitable undertaking,  where  the  land  and  air  are 
proper  for  raising  it. 

The  vast  riches  of  China,  by  this  manufacture, 
is  siiffieient  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantage 
thereof;  and  the  extraordinary  treasure  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  draws  into  his  country  by  silk,  which  is 
made  in  that  little  Principality  of  Piedmont,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  is  also  another  instance  ; 
we  may  judge,  if  he  draws  above  two  hundred 
thousand  poun*ls  a  year  from  England,  what  his 
profits  are,  which  he  draws  from  Holland  and 
other  places,  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  a  very  great  degree. 

We  are  informed  the  very  land  for  planting  of 
mulberry  trees,  in  many  parts  of  Italy  is  worth 
from  three  to  five  pounds  an  acre  ;  and  gentlemen 
there,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  sell  their  mulberry  leaves 
to  the  poor  for  half  the  silk  they  make,  and  the 
money  is  equally  divided  between  them,  upon  sale 
of  the  silk,  and  that  the  leaves  of  a  tree  there, 
have  yielded  three  or  four  pounds.  Now,  if  the 
manufocture  of  .silk,  and  the  [danting  of  mulberry 
trees,  have  raised  the  land  to  be  so  valuable,  and 
some  gentlemen  receive  such  considerable  reven- 
ues from  their  crops  of  leaves,  very  great  things 
may  be  expected  by  our  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing the  manufacture  of  silk  in  our  colonies,  where 
as  much  land  may  be  had  for  five  pence,  as  in 
Italy  for  five  pounds.  And  if  great  numbers  of 
muiherry  trees  were  planted  among  the  Indian  na- 
tions bordering  on  our  settlements,  and  some  skil- 
ful, good  tempered  persons  employed  to  instruct 
them  in  the  proper  season  for  gathering  leaves, 
and  feeding  the  worms,  and  rewarding  them  boun- 
tifully for  their  pains,  those  people  might  be 
brought  to  be  very  profitable  subjects  to  this  na- 
tion. 

It  may  be  noted  that  very  few  places  are  agree- 
able to  the  silk  worm,  and  no  part  of  the  world 
better  than  in  our  colonies  ;  no  silk  clearer,  more 
glossy,  of  a  better  body,  nor  fitter  to  answer  the 
use  of  the  fine  thrown  silk  we  have  imported  from 
Italy,  than  the  small  quantity  of  silk  that  has  been 
imported  from  thence. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  all  those  countries 
that  produce  the  best  silk,  border  upon  the  sea, 
and  he  pretty  near  the  same  latitude  ;  our  planta- 
tion,  the    Province  of    Gilon   and  Nankin,    and 


Chekiani,  in  China,  all  border  upon  the  sea,  and 
are  pretty  near  the  same  latitude.  Those  places 
in  Turkey  that  produce  silk,  border  upon  the  sea, 
and  Italy  and  Sicily,  are  in  a  manner  environed 
by  the  sea;  and  the  provinces  of  Granada,  Murcia 
and  Valencia,  in  Spain,  the  places  that  produce 
the  best  silk,  as  well  as  Languedoc  and  Provence 
in  France,  all  lie  upon  the  sea ;  Canton  in  China 
and  Bengal  in  India,  lie  ten  degrees  more  to  the 
southward,  the  air  of  which  countries  being  hotter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  the  silk  is  of  a 
baser  sort. 

As  the  great  advantages  that  arise  to  Portugal 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  to  us  in  our  sugar  and  tobac- 
co plantations,  is  by  the  cheap  labor  of  negroes 
or  slaves,  tl^e  same  cheapness  of  labor  might  be  of 
most  prodigious  advantage  to  us,  if  employed  in 
our  colonies,  in  the  producing  and  making  of  silk  ; 
and  when  that  is  over,  may  turn  their  hands  to 
raising  and  dressing  of  hemp  and  flax,*  the  charge 
being  little  more  than  their  clothing  from  Eng- 
land. 

We  are  told  by  gentlemen  of  good  intelligence 
that  the  whole  charge  of  making  a  pound  of  silk 
iu  China,  does  not  stand  in  above  five  shillings  ; 
and  almost  any  person,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
may  work  at  it.' 

•The  culture  of  cotton  was  not  introduced  into  this 
country,  until  1785. 
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MR  PHINNEY'S  ADDRESS. 

We  have  this  day  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  excellent  Address  of  Elias  Phi.n.vey,  Esq.  de- 
livered before  the  Society  of  Middlesex  Husband- 
men and  Manufacturers  ;  and  are  unwilling  to  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  expressing  our  high 
opinion  of  its  value.  His  notices  of  the  impor- 
tance and  progress  of  agriculture,  of  the  erroneous 
theories  and  ridiculous  as  well  as  injurious  prac- 
tices of  our  native  as  well  as  of  foreign  cultivators 
— the  absurd  style  of  many  of  our  farm  buildings 
— on  the  utility  of'  warm  and  comfortable  lodgings' 
for  cows  and  oxen — on  the  different  sorts  of  soil, 
and  the  advantages  which  result  from  blending 
them — on  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  agricul- 
ture from  the  '  ivritten  wisdom  of  the  past  and 
present  ages' — on  the  cultivation  of  swamps  and 
peat  land,  are  judicious  and  eveiy  sentence  tells 
of  something  useftil,  and  deserving  a  place  in  the 
record  of  memory  as  well  as  on  the  shelf  of  the 
Farmer's  library. 

On  the  last  mentioned  topic,  in  particular,  his 
observations  are  of  great  practical  utility,  and  the 
more  so  as  they  are  derived  not  only  from  proba- 
ble and  rational  theory,  but  have  been  tested  by 
practice,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  author. 
His  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  making  '  too 
great  use  of  the  plough,' on  exposing  the  swards, 
by  harrowing  and  cross  ploughing  and  leaving  it 
to  be  wasted  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  process  which  he  adopted  to  increase 
his  crops,  and  diminish  the  labor  and  expense  of 
culture  are  all  practical  lessons  of  incalculable 
value  to  cultivators  in  general,  and  especially  to 
those  New  England  Farmers,  whose  soil  and 
circumstances  may  enable  them  to  put  in  practice 
Mr  Phinney's  precepts. 
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Extracts  from  the  Albany  County  Agricultural  Report 
for  1S30.  By  J.  B.  Originally  published  in  the  New  York 
Farmer  for  December  last. 

JVhtal. — The  quality  of  this  crop  has  improved 
within  a  few  years  from  the  attentioji  paid  in  select- 
ing soil  and  preventing  smut.  Tlie  nietliod  of 
steeping  the  seed  in  brine,  and  intermixing  lime 
with  it  before  sowing,  is  become  more  general, 
and  is  found  to  be  a  certain  prevention  against 
smutty  grain. 

Barky  has  been  a  good  crop,  particularly  wh  ere 
sown  early,  upon  dry  or  well  conditioned  land. 
This  is  an  important  staple  of  our  country  ;  and 
at  the  present  price,  73  cents,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  our  tillage  crops.  Its  product  upon 
good  dry  loams  may  be  considered  double  that  of 
wheat,  and  less  exhausting  to  the  soil.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  roll  this  grain  when  two  or  three  inches 
high.  I  have  found  the  ])ractice  beneficial.  It 
buries  the  collar  of  the  j)lant,  and  causes  thereby 
an  increase  of  seed  stems. 

Indian  Corn. — Corn  as  well  as  barley  is  a  good 
crop  on  grounds  adapted  to  its  growth  ;  but  on 
soils  that  are  exhausted  by  croj  |)ing,  that  are  stiff 
and  cold,  or  habitually  wet,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
product  of  eitlier  compensates  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  their  culture.  I  find  from  twelve 
years'  practice  that  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of 
harvesting  corn  is  to  cut  it  up  at  the  root  as  soon 
as  it  is  fit  to  gather,  and  immediately  to  tie  it  in 
stooks.  It  may  be  husked  and  cribbed  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  cutting,  or  suffered  to  remain 
longer.  Two  men  will  cut  with  a  proper  instru- 
ment and  stook  two  acres  in  a  day.  I  think  that 
it  economises  labor,  increases  and  in)proves  the 
fodder,  and  leaves  the  ground  free  in  time  for  a 
wheat  crop,  and  does  not  impair  the  quality  of  the 
grain.  I  usually  cut  my  corn  the  first  w^ek  in 
September,  but  have  sometimes  done  it  in  August. 
There  is  an  economy  in  preparing  this  food  for 
swine,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommend- 
ng.  Tills  economy  coiisistsin  grinding  and  boiling 
it  the  same  as  for  family  use. — Admit  that  one  tenth 
goes  for  toll,  the  boiling  costs  nothing,  for  it  can 
be  done  evenings  on  the  kitchen  fire  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  two  bushels,  thus  prepared,  will 
make  inore  pork  than  three  bushels  fed  in  the  or- 
dinarj'  way.  Who  has  not  observed  that  an 
animal  whether  hog,  ox,  or  horse,  fed  high  with 
dry  corn  or  other  grain,  voids  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
half  digested,  and  often  in  a  sound  undecomposed 
state.  Common  sense  teaches  that  grain  thus  fed 
is  half  wasted.  The  cob,  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  contains  considerable  nutriment.  If 
ground  with  the  corn  therefore  and  scalded  for 
neat  cattle,  it  both  increases  and  improves  the 
food.     Hogs  do  not  eat  it. 

To  gentlemen  cutting  lucerne  for  hay,  and  it  is 
often  desirable  to  do  this  with  the  third  cutting, 
I  would  particularly  recommend,  that  after  the 
gra.ss  has  laid  a  few  hours  in  the  swarth,  to  make 
it  into  cocks,  not  exceeding  a  yard  in  diameter,  and 
as  high  as  convenient,  placing  it  on  in  layers  with 
the  fork,  and  pointing  at  the  top.  Two  days  will 
cure  it  sufficient  for  mowing,  and  every  leaf  will  be 
saved  ;  whereas  by  spreading,  the  leaves  will  crum- 
ble and  be  lost  ere  the  stalk  is  dry.  This  is  the 
practice  I  also  adopt  with  my  clover.merely  opening 
it  two  or  three  hoiu'S  to  the  sun  before  it  is  drawn 
from  the  field.  By  the  bye, — let  me  I'epeat  my 
advice  to  my  brother  farmers,  who  have  light  rich 
soils,  to  try  an  acre  of  lucerne.  If  they  have 
small  farms,  one  acre  of  this  grass  is  worth  twelve 


acres  of  pasture.  If  they  have  large  farms,  it  will 
prove  extremely  servicealde  to  the  dairy,  when  the 
[lastures  are  short,  and  is  always  convenient  for 
working  cattle.  ]  compute  an  acre  to  be  worth 
to  me  fifty  dollars  annually.  It  will  keep  six  cat- 
tle, and  keep  them  well,  from  the  15th  or  20th  of 
May.  I  sowed  an  acre  on  the  7th  of  May.  1  cut 
it  twice  for  soiling,  and  then  feed  off  a  fine  after- 
math. As  pastiue  grasses,  the  orchard  and  tall 
meadow  oat  grasses  hold  a  pre-eminent  rank. 
They  grow  at  all  seasons  where  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost, —  they  grow  luxuriantly,  and  they  yield 
an  abundance  of  tender  nutritious  food. 

Fruit  was  seriously  injured  by  the  late  frosts  of 
spring.  The  plum,  however,  escaped  unhurt ;  and 
as  the  cold  weather  of  May  destroyed  or  kept  back 
the  cnrculio,  we  had  a  very  abimdant  yield  of  tliis 
fruit. — The  peach  and  pear  gave  but  a  very  light 
crop.  Grapes  were  generally  cut  off,  except  in 
the  city.  In  some  neighborhoods  the  apple  was 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  blossoms,  in  others  there 
has  been  a  tolerable  crop. — Many  peartrees  suffered 
from  what  is  termed,  I  think  erroneously,  a  blight. 
The  disease  has  assumed  a  new  form  this  year. 
Its  attacks  were  heretofore  confined  to  the  branch- 
es. It  has  now  seized  the  trunks.  I  have  taken 
up  several,  of  foin-  and  five  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  limbs  and  foliage  of  some  were  apparently 
sound  and  healthy,  but  the  bark  of  whose  trunk.s 
was  i)eafectly  dead,  from  6  to  24  inches,  at  differ- 
ent heights  from  the  grounrl.  Among  all  the  spec- 
ulations iq)on  the  cause  of  this  disease,  I  have  met 
with  nothing  satisfactory.  Kirby  and  Spence,  in 
their '  Introduction  to  Entomology,'  vol.  i,  p.  212, 
13,  s])eak  of  a  small  beetle,  which  at  different 
times  has  devastated  the  fir  forests  of  Germany, 
(Barfrichius  T^jpographus,  F)  which  feeds  upon  the 
soft  inner  bark  only,  but  which  attacks  this  impor- 
tant part  in  such  vast  numbers,  80,000  sometimes 
being  found  in  a  single  tree,  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
noxious  than  any  of  those  which  bore  into  the 
wood.  I  introduce  this  passage  to  induce  new 
vigilance  in  our  orchardists  and  gardeners  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  disease  in  one  of  our  most 
valuable  fruits. 

Oats  and  Buckwheat. — I  have  already  extended 
my  remarks  too  far  to  say  much  of  these.  Indeed 
I  could  say  little  to  interest  a  good  farmer  :  for  he 
seldom  raises  either  oats  or  buckwheat.  And  any- 
thing I  might  offer  to  show  their  improfitableness 
to  the  cultivator,  would,  I  fear,  be  lost  on  a  bad 
one. 


BEES. 
The  Editor  of  the  Windsor,  Vt.  Chronicle,  after  copy- 
ing Dr  Smith's  article  on  bees    from   a  late    New    Eng- 
land Farmer    has  added  the  following  remarks  : 

Dr  Smith  doubts  the  existence  of  the  queen  bee. 
Now  we  have  never  heard  a  bee  promulgating 
laws  or  appointing  subordinate  officers,  &c,  but  we 
have  seen  what  may  perhaps    be  worth   telling  of 

There  was  an  empty  hive  at  the  north  end  of 
the  bee  house,  intended  for  the  next  swarm.  From 
the  hive  next  south,  a  swarm  had  issued,  and  after 
flying  about  for  a  while,  returned.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  owner  was,  that  the  queen  was 
unable  to  fly.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  swarm 
came  out  again  and  soon  began  to  return  asbefore. 
It  occiuTcd  to  us,  that  possibly  her  majesty,  in  at- 
tempting  to  fly,  might  have  fallen  to  tlie  ground. 
Stepping  in  front  of  the  hive,  we  saw,  six  or  eight 
feet  from  its  mouth,  some  twenty  bees,  flying 
about  near  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  and  on  drawing  nearer 
we   saw   jjerched  upon  a    blade  of  glass,  a   bee, 


about  as  long  as  a  drone,  but  much  more  slender, 

the  back  of  a  brighter  black,  and  the  legs  reddish 
— evidently  neither  a  drone  nor  a  working  bee. 
A  stick  being  presented  to  this  singular  insect,  shr 
crept  upon  it,  and  was  carried  upon  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  empty  hive  before  mentioned.  A 
few  bees  hud  alighted  at  its  mouth.  These  im- 
mediately followed  her  into  the  hive.  Some  of 
them  soon  returned,  and  ran,  evidently  as  fast  as 
they  were  able,  to  the  old  hive,  the  stool  and  front 
of  which  were  covered  with  the  returning  swarm. 
Having  arrived  among  these,  the  messengers,  for 
such  they  appeared  to  be,  would  occasionally  sto|), 
and  shake  themselves  violently,  swinging  or  rather 
rocking  themselves  from  right  to  left  and  the  con- 
trary, as  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  do  at  and 
about  the  time  of  swarming.  This  motion  was 
invariably  followed  by  a  general  scampering  of 
the  surrounding  bees  to  the  hive.  Some  of  these 
messengers  entered  the  old  hive,  wiiere  their  oper- 
ations were  out  of  sight ;  but  their  entrance  was 
S30U  followed  by  the  pouring  out  of  multitudes, 
who  made  their  way  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 
new  hive.  In  a  few  moments  the  odd  looking  bee, 
picked  up  on  the  grass,  was  surrounded  with  a  re- 
spectable swarm,  all  was  quiet,  the  usual  labors  of 
bees  comenced,  and  in  the  end,  a  good  summer's 
work  of  honey-making  was  done. — This,  and 
having  seen  a  number  of  bees  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance, but  never  more  than  one  in  a  hive,  is  all 
we  know  by  our  own  eyes,  about  a  queen  among 
bees. 

31ANGEL  WURTZEL. 

At  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Society,  Lord  AU 
thorpe  described  an  interesting  experiment  which 
he  made  to  as  certain  the  comiiarative  merits  of 
Swedish  turnips  and  Mangel  Wurtzel,  in  thefatten- 
i^ng  of  cattle;  the  result  of  which  went  toprovetlie 
superiority  ofthe  latter.  His  lordship  further  ob- 
served that  during  the  present  droughty  season, 
when  the  turnips  had  been  nearly  burnt  up,  or 
destroyed  by  the  fly.  Mangel  Wurtzel  had  flour- 
ished, and  was  an  abundant  crop. — [Farmer's  Jour- 
nal.) A  correspondent  informs  that  Mangel 
Wurtzel  may  be  used  for  feeding  dogs,  and  that 
they  are  very  fond  of  this  root,  while  they  will 
not  eat  the  turnip. 


Recipe  for  Scalds  and  Burns. — Linseed  oil  and 
lime  water  each  equal  parts — the  bottle  to  be. 
shaken  previous  to  the  application,  as  the  ingre- 
dients will  separate — lint  or  a  piece  of  linen  to  Iks 
applied  to  the  burn,  and  kept  constantly  saturated 
with  the  liniment. 


Fattening  Fowls  with  Potatoes. — There  is  a  greal 
profit  in  feeding  geese,  turkeys  and  fowls  of  every 
sort,  with  potatoes  and  meal  mixed  ;  they  will  fatten 
in  nearly  one  halftbe  time  that  they  will  on  any  kind 
of  corn,  or  even  meal  by  itself  The  potatoes 
must  be  bruised  ^nc,  while  they  are  hot,  and 
the  meal  added, — when  the  mess  is  given  to  them. 
— TVans.  ofSoc.  of  Arts. 

The  late  Storm. — Our  New  England  hills  now  wear 
the  aspect  of  the  olden  lime.  They  aie  beautiful.  He 
that  '  makelh  the  clouds  his  chaiiots,'  hath  sent  '  snow 
like  wool.'  It  is  piled  in  the  streets  from  six  to  ten  teel 
in  height.  The  Common  and  the  distant  country  are 
covered  with  a  glorious  sheen,  and  there  is  none  so  infi- 
del as  not  to  admire  it. 

At  New  York,  the  storm  commenced  at  11  o'clock 
on  Friday,  and  ended  aliout  the  same  time  as  in  Bos- 
ton. Eighteen  inches  fell  there,  and  much  damage  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  at  sea. — JUass.  Jour. 

*,*  Several  communications  are  deferred. 
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AGIUCULTUUAL  AGENCY,  BOSTON. 
Stock  for  Sale. 

No.  1. — Bull — CoLi-iNs,  not  by  Rolivar — dam  Young 
Flora,  by  Coelebs — j;''-  •'■""•  '''"  i'»l'Oi'fcJ  cow  Floiu, 
one  year  oUl  last  August — i-olor  ie<l  and  white — piice 
§150. 

2. Bull — Franklin,  got  by  Bolivar — dam,  a  little 

in. ported  Knglish  cow — si.\  months  old  this  month — color 
red  and  vvbilo— gilOO. 

3. — Bull — Dorset,  7-8  blooded,  from  imported  Stock 
— seven  months  old  this  month — color  red  and  white — 
$50. 

4. — Bull — Tanner,  ,!!;ot  by  Bolivar — dam  Red  Rose, 
by  Coelebs — s;.  dam  a  native  row — two  years  old  next 
April— color  mostly  red— $100. 

5. — lleiler — Isabella,  got  by  Coelebs — dam.  Coun- 
tess, by  Celebs — g.  Flora^20  months  old — in  calf  by 
Cyclops— color  mostly  red — $100. 

6. — Heiler — F.vncy,  got  by  Bolivar — dam.  Flora — 
one  year  old  last  December — color  red  and  white — $100. 

9. — Heifer — 2  years  old  last  .\pril,  white  and  red  mot- 
i.led,  by  Wye  Comet,*  wilh  calf  by  Wye  Cornet,  dam 
Flora  by  Holderness.t  g.  d.  Belle  by  Denton,);  7-8  blood 
$100. 

10. — Heifer — 2  years  old  last  September,  sired  by  Wye 
Comet,  yellowish  red  with  a  star  on  the  head,  with  calf 
by  Vi'ye  Comet,  dam  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Polly  by  Den- 
ton, 7-S  blood,  of  fair  form,  not  large — $50. 

11. — Heifer  Calf— 7  months  old,  red  and  white,  by 
Wye  Comet,  dam  Fanny  by  Holderness,  g.'d.  Belle  by 
Denton.  7-S  blood,  fine  form,  small  size — $30. 

12— Bull  Calf— 7  monlhs  old,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam 
No.  7,  by  Denton,  g.  d.  by  Denton,  7-8  blood,  good  size, 
but  in  ralhcr  poor  flesh— jjii40. 

13.— Bull— 2  years  old  l.ut  October,  white,  by  Wye 
Comet,  dam  Belle  by  Denton;  3-4  blood,  wholly  white, 
large,  but  in  poor  flesh — $50. 

15. — Heiler — IS  months  old,  red,  by  Wye  Comet, dam 
Fanny  by  Holderness,  g.  d.  Polly  by  Denton ;  7-S  blood, 
believed  to  be  wilh  calf  by  Brougham,  a  full  bred  bull 

-$50. 

16. — Heifer — 14  monlhs  old,  red  wilh  one  white  spot, 
and  white  belly,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam  Belle  by  Denton; 
3-4  blood,   rather  poor,    but  with  some  fine  points — ,$25. 

17. — Heifer — 2  years  old  this  month,  brownish  red 
and  white,  by  Wye  Comet,  dam  a  native  cow,  1-2  blood 
—$25. 

IS. — \  large  white  Cow,  (Ceres)  which  has  taken  a 
premium  at  Brighton.  Her  dam,  the  Hon.  Mr  Gbay's 
imported  cow,  for  which  he  gave  $200  ;  her  sire  Coelebs. 
She  is  very  large,  and  has  been  kept'on  '  only  orchard 
;rass,  clover  grass,  and  slops  of  Indian  meal,*  will  give 
20  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  is  with  calf  by  a  son  of  Bol- 
ivar— ,$100. 

Also — Grand  Master,  an  imported  Maltese  Jack, 
full  13  1-2  hands  high,  12  years  old,  a  vigorous  and  sure 
mule  getter— price  $700.  ($1000  was  refused  for  him  in 
1827.) 

Grand  Sultan,  a  young  Jack,  2  years  old  last  Au- 
gust, full  12  1-2  hands  high,  by  Grand  Masler  out  of  a 
fine  Jennet  imported  from  Majorca  by  Comiiiodore  Jones 

-he  is  vigorous,  brought  up  with  a  Filly,  and  went  lo 
iher  the  last  season — $500. 

Bon.\parte,  a  Jack,  3  years  old,  II  1-2  hands  high, 
vigorous,  and  went  to  one  mare  the  past  season,  the  only 
one  otfered  him — $150. 

Pluto,  a  Jack,  7  years  old,  12  1-2  hands  high,  bred 
by  Hon.  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUlon,  Md. — .$250. 

Desdemona,  a  large  and  fine  Jennet,  6  years  old,  13 
hands  high,  in  foal  by  Grand  Master,  to  foal  in  April — 
$200. 

A  large  and  fine  young  Jennet,  2  years  old  last  Au- 
gust, out  of  Desdenjona,  by  Grand  Master,  and  believed 
to  he  with  foal  by  him — $200. 

9  full  blood  Saxon  Ram-,  and  11  full  blood  Saxon  Ram 
Lambs,  from  the  best  slock  imported  into  this  country — 
one  ot  the  Rams  cost  $170  in  1825,  and  several  of  the 
others  cost  $50;  will  be  sold  at  from  $12  50  lo  $15  each. 

Also,  several  half  blooded  Calves,  got  by  Bolivar,  from 
our  best  native  cows. 

Lso— Three  Bull  Calves,  that  will  be  large  enough 
to  go  to  cows  in  May  next — two  of  Ihem  are  1-2  Bolivar, 
1-4  Coelebs,  and  1-4  of  the  breed  that  Col.  I'owel's 
famous  bull,  Malcolm,  descended  from,  (and  for  milk  are 
considered  very  superior)  viz.  Galloway.  The  other 
bull  is  Bolivar  and  Fill  Pail— $40  each,  delivered  in  Bos- 

We  have  also  for  sale  several  first  rate  Dairy  Cows, 
from  several  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity,  from  $40  to  .$75 
each  ;  among  which  are  a  few  full  blooded  Milch  Cows 
md  Heifers,  from  the  stock  of  Gov.  Lincoln,  which  are 
reputed  the  first  dairy  stock  in  New  England.     Particu- 


lars of  their  pedigree,  prices,  &c.  can  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plicaiion  to  J.  B.  Russell,  New  Kngland  Farmer  Of- 
fice, Boston.  If  application  is  made  by  mail,  letters 
must  come  posl  paid  lo  insure  atlenlion.  , 

Pigs  of  the  Byfield  and  Bedford  breeds,  and  o(  Capt. 
Mackay's  fine  prize  pigs,  will  be  ready  lor  sale  the  en- 
suing spring. 

*U've  ('"met,  n  lllornilsli  bri-(l  iniproveil  Diiili.irn  Short  llnrn 
Bull,  hegntteii  in  Enainiiil  liy  UhiW.,;,  ihiiu  Whih-  Kuse,  bred  by 
I'hatlcs  Cliiimpiun,  I'^sq.  impiirted  by  John  S.  :<kiiuier,  Esq.  Unlti- 


llnuinrted  by  GoBHAM  Pab 
inenum,   n  ihoriiugll  bred 

bred  by  Mr  tViiherell,  and  i 

uf  Nnrtbburough. 


a,  Esq.  of  Oiigliton. 

roved   Durhaiii  short  Morn  Riill, 

)rled  by  .Slepljen  VVilliarn.s,    Esq. 


Black  Currant  JVine. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  52  North 
Market  Street — 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  superior  old  Black  Currant 
Wine,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  ;  an  account 
of  its  astringent  and  detergent  properties  in  various  com- 
plaints, and  particularly  the  Sore  Throat,  will  be  found 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  567,  written  by 
Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  and  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Cofiin. 
Price  75  cts.  per  bottle — also,  a  few  bottles  ot  old  White 
Dutch  Currant  Wine,  price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Dec.  31. 


Farm  to  Let. 

To  be  leased,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or  less,  a  small 
Farm  in  Andover,  and  within  four  miles  of  Lowell.  A 
good  place  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Lowell 
Market.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK. 

Andover,  Jan.  15,  1831.  6t  Jan.  21. 

Silk  Cocoons  loanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  No,  52  North  Market  Street,  for  about  20   lbs 
of  prime  Silk  Cocoons,  to  be  delivered  soon. 

Jlmmunition  ^£8 

Of  the   best  quality   and   /ot/'psf /jdVcs,  for  sporting 

constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
65  Broad  Street. 

Pf.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  .the  money  will  be  refunded.     tl'Jan.  7. 


Bolivar  Calves   and  Saxony  Bucks. 

For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,  sired  by  the  celebrated  imported 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Bolivar,  which 
stock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  I,  dam 
Grey  Brown,  half  CcElebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dam 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3,  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
Ca'lebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dam 
Beauty,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  Saxony  Bucks, 2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurtlefl^;  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Han- 
over Street,  Boston. 

Julv  9. 


Farmer  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Farmer,  wilh  a  wife,  without  children,  the 
one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  business  and  capable 
of  taking  the  management  of  the  Farm,  and  the  other 
fully  competent  lo  lake  charge  of  the  Dairy  ;  none  need 
apply  without  the  best  recommendation.  Address  the 
Publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Mr  John  B, 
Russell,  post  paid. 

Also  wanted,  one  or  two  Milch  Cows,  extraordinary 
milkers,  handsome,  and  not  exceeding  4  or  5  years  old, 
for  which  a  generous  price  will  be  given.  Apply  as 
above,  post  paid.  No  application  need  be  made  except 
for  very  superior  animals.  6t  Jan.  28. 


Prices  in  New  York,  Jannarv 

'^ 

FLOUR 

New  York  Superfine,  Bbl. 

a 

50  a 

Western, 

fi 

62  a 

6  75 

Philadelphia, 

6 

50  a 

Baltimore,  City, 

« 

37  a 

Do.  Howard  street. 

6 

62  a 

GRAIN. 

Wheal,>Northern,  bush. 

a 

Western, 

1 

40  a 

1  45 

Virginia, 

1 

35  a 

1  40 

Rye,  Northern, 

75  a 

80 

Oats,  Northern, 

a 

40 

Corn,  Southern, 

a 

GO 

Do.  Yellow,  Northern, 

65  a 

70 

Barley,  new. 

a 

78 

WOOL. 

Common  fleece,  washed  lb. 

35  a 

40 

Merino      do.       do. 

40  a 

60 

Spinning,  pulled 

25  a 

44 

Lambs'      do.     1st  quality 

48  a 

52 

Do.                    2d    do. 

35  a 

40 

PRICES  OF  COUJVTRY  PROVUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pol,  first  sorl, 

Pearl,  lirsl  sort, 
BEANS,  wb.le, 
BKEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  N.,.  5! 
BUTTF.K,  inspecled,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLUUK,  Baltimore, Howard-slreet,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria, 

Ballunore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Norllicrn. 

Corn,  .Southern  Yellow, 

Rye, 

Barley, 
Gals, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  qualilv, 
I.IMK, 

PI.AISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 


barrel 
ton. 


hashel 
barrel 


pound 


Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  Wood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  mi.wd  with  Saxony,. 
Merino,  three  fourths  washed, 
'        Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarler, 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.Tib's,  first  sort, 
Polled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,      "    spinning,  first  sort. 


cask. 

Inn. 

barrel 


bushel, 
pound 


l-ROK 

TO 

1  60 

1  75 

116  OO'lIS  00 

130  00 

132  00 

90 

1  CO 

8  75 

9  00 

7  25 

7  75 

e  50 

6  75 

11 

15 

6 

R 

3 

4. 

I  12 

1  SO 

6  50 

6  75 

6  50 

6  75 

6  3S 

6  63 

6  12 

G  25 

72 

75 

64 

67 

75 

78 

62 

69 

40 

42 

60 

70 

9  00 

10  00 

14  00 

15  00 

70 

75 

2  75 

3  00 

IV  on 

20  00 

13  on 

14  00 

12  .% 

13  50 

1  75 

Jino 

62 

75 

33 

33 

10 

11 

60 

02 

65 

75 

52 

58 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRECTEn    every   WEEK    BY    MR     HAVWARD, 

(Clorknf  FanmU-hailMarkei.) 


BEEF,  best  pieces. 

8 

10 

PORK,  lresh,besl  pieces, 

6 

7 

whole  hogs. 

«.' 

6J 

7 

VEAL, 

(( 

6 

8 

MUTTON, 

1, 

4 

POULTRY, 

ti 

8 

11 

BUTTER,  keg  and  lub, 

11 

12 

li 

Lump,  best, 

u 

13 

20 

EGGS, 

20 

25 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

bushel. 

83 

Iniiian,  retail, 

33 

POTATOES. 

u 

25 

30 

CIDER,  (according  10  quality] 

arrel. 

1  00 

2  60 

Brighton  Markkt — Monday,  Jan.  24. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.] 

At  Market  this  day,  542  Cattle,  (about  20  of  which 
were  stores,)  1632  Sheep,  and  595  Swine  ; — 240  Sheep 
and  415  Swine  have  been  before  reported. 

Prices.— Seef  Cattle— Fmm  3,75  to  4,50 ;  several 
yoke  were  taken  at  4,75,  and  one  Ox  for  $5,  one  extra 
yoke  for  Boylston  Market,  at  $6. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess,  3,50,  a  3,62i.  No.  1,$3  a 
3  25. 

Sheep— 'Nearly  all  at  market  were  slall-fed.  We  no- 
ticed sales  at  2,50,  2,75,  2,88,  and  $3.  Also  3,50,  4  and 
4,50.     Several  hundred  remained  unsold. 

Swine— No  sales  effected — rather  loo  many  at  market 
for  the  season. 


JVeiv  York  Cattle  Market,  Jan.  17. — At  market  850 
Beef  CatUe,  and  1200  Sheep.  The  number  of  Cattle, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  o/  the  weather, 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  last  market  day,  and 
the  quality  was  superior,  but  the  price  not  fully  sustain- 
ed. We  quote  a  lew  extra  at  .$7,50;  a  number  of  lots 
good  from  6,50  to  $7;  several  t!o.  fair  5,75  a  $6;  ordina- 
ry 4,50  a  .$5  per  cwt.  We  also  noticed  a  very  few  extra- 
ordinary Cattle,  for  which  the  holders  were  asking  $10 
per'cwt.  but  no  sales  were  elTecled  at  that  price. 

Sheep. — The  demand  was  good,  and  prices  nearly  the 
same  as  last  reported  ;  say  for  extra  $5,  good  3,50  a  $4, 
tair2,.50a  $3,  ordinary  1,50  a  $2  each. 

Pork,  in  hogs,  5^  to  64  cents.  The  Beeves  and  Sheep 
were  nearly  all  sold. — Jour,  of  Com. 
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MISCELLANY 


HYMN   OF   THE   MORAVIAN    NUNS, 

AT  THE    CONSECBATIOW   OF    PULASKl'S    BANNER. 
BY    H.  W.   LONGFELLOW. 

The  Standard  of  Count  Pulaski,  the  noble  Pole  who  fell 
in  the  attack  upon  Savannah,  iluring  the  American  revo- 
lution, was  of  crimson  silk,  embroidered  by  the  Moravi- 
an Nuns  of  Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Tlirough  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  upon  the  cowled  head. 

And  the  censer  burning  swung. 

Where  before  the  altar  hung, 

That  proud  banner  which,  with  prayer, 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 
And  the  nun's  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while 
Sung  low  in  the  dim  mysterious  aisle. 

Take  thy  banner! — may  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave, 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale, 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

Take  thy  banner  ! — and  beneath 
The  war  cloud's  encircling  wreath, 

Guard  it  till  our  homes  are  free 

Guard  it — God  will  prosper  thee! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men. 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

Take  thy  banner  ! — but  when  night 

Closes  round  the  ghastly  light. 

If  the  vanquished  Vfanior  boiv. 

Spare  him  ! — by  our  holy  vow, 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 

By  the  mercy  that  endears. 

Spare  him — he  our  love  hath  shared — 

Spare  him — as  thou  would'st  be  spared. 

Take  thy  banner  ! — and  if  e'er 

Thou  should'st  press  the  soldier's  bier, 

And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 

To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet. 

Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 

Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee  ! 
And  the  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud! 

Judicial  Opinion.— The  other  day  a  man  not 
very  learned  in  the  law,  was  committed  to  jail,  as  he 
said,  '  on  suspicion  of  debt.'  He  didn't  like  tlie 
'  construction'  very  well,  and  gfave  his  opinion  on 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  following  clear  and 
logical  style  :  '  There  's  neighbor  Hardscrabble,  and 
I ;  we  were  boys  together.  We  used  to  go  to  the 
same  "school  ma'ara,"  when  we  wa'nt  bigger  tlian  a 
mug  o'  cider.  By  some  twistificatiou  of  luck,  he's 
got  rich  and  I  poor.  He  keeps  a  store  where  he 
buys  and  sells  for  profit— (I  always  got  along,  to  be 
sure,  by  hard  service— as  Tom  Tough  said ;  till  a 
while  ago.)  Says  I,  one  day,  neighbor  Hardscrabble, 
I  want  a  few  dollars'  worth-  of  your  comfortables, 
aiid.if  luck  turns  right,  I'll  pay  you  one  of  these 
days.  So  he  let  me  have  'em.  The  long  an'  short 
of  It  IS— I  couldn't  pay  him  when  he  wanted  it :  and  ' 
now  I'm  here.  Now  if  I  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  for  I 
gitting  trusted,  he  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  for  trusting 
me  !' — Independent  Politician.  " 


The  U.  S.  Gazette  translates  from  the  Courier 
Des  Etats-Unis,  an  anecdote,  which  proves  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  a  man  to  stand  still  a  few  weeks, 
while  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  rushing  on  like  a 
Steam  chariot.  A  poor  fellow  in  tlie  simplicity  of 
ignorance,  tried  to  hurra  in  a  manner  that  would 
please  the  Magistrates;  and  not  having  read  the 
newspapers  he  did  not  know  tliat  what  was  loyal  in 
June  was  very  unloyal  in  October. 

June,  1830. 

Judge. — Gen  d'armes  bring  the  prisoner  into  court. 
What  is  your  name,  sir  ? 

Prisoner.— Veler  Thomas,  may  it  please  your 
honor. 

Judge. — Peter  Thomas,  you  stand  accused  of  hav- 
ing uttered  seditious  cries  against  our  illustrious 
king.  The  citizens  have  trembled  with  horror  at 
hearing  you  vociferate 'doioji  iriWi  Charles  the  X.!' 
that  noble  heir  of  the  most  ancient  monarchy— the 
father  of  his  people,  whose  paternal  reign  restores 
France  to  her  ancient  splendor.  We  must  guard 
him  against  the  insults  of  such  a  wretch. 

Prisoner. — I  was,  saving  your  worship's  presence, 
a  little  in  my  cups,  when  that  escaped  me,  as  my 
friend  here,  the  officer,  can  testify,  especially  as  he 
had  been  drinking  with  me,  and  then,  instead  of 
helping  me  home,  he  ran  and  entered  the  complaint 
against  me. 

Judge.— The  court  condemns  you,  Peter  Thomas, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  16  francs,  to  undergo  three  months 
imprisonment,  and  pay  costs  of  court. 

October,  1830. 

/urfg'e. —Municipal  Guards,  bring  the  prisoner 
into  court. — What  is  your  name  ? 

Pn'sone)-.— Peter  Thomas,  may  it  please  your 
honor. 

Judge. — Peter  Thomas,  you  stand  accused  of  hav- 
ing uttered  seditious  cries  against  our  illustrious 
king.  The  citizens  have  trembled  with  horror  at 
hearing  you  vociferate  '  hurra  for  Charles  X.!'  that 
imbecile  and  cruel  tyrant — the  last  of  an  odious 
family,  which  fell  in  aiming  a  blow  at  France:  His 
name  is  forever  proscribed. 

Priso7ier.— May  it  please  your  honor,  I  had  just 
come  out  of  prison,  where  I  had  been  confined 
three  months,  without  the  possibility  of  reading  a 
newspaper  :  and  I  was  so  happy  to  breathe  again  in 
open  air,  that,  without  dreaming  of  offence,  I  cried 
'  hurra  for  Charles  X !' 

Judge.— The  court  condemns  you,  Peter  Thomas, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  IG  francs,  to  undergo  three  months 
imprisonment,  and  pay  the  costs  of  court. 


An  Indian  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  beino-  one. 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  wTth  the 
people  of  South  Carolina;  was  desired  by  the  trov- 
ernor  and  council  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  and^no. 
be  afraid,  for  he  was  among  friends  :-^'  I  will  speak 
freely ;  I  will  not  be  afraid,'  said  he  ;  '  for  why  should 
I  be  afraid  among  my  friends,  who  never  am  afraid 
among  my  enemies  ■■' 

A  shopkeeper  the  other  day  in  urging  a  lady  to 
buy  a  gown  of  him,  said,  buy  enough  for  the  sleeves 
madam,  and  I'll  throw  in  enough  for  the  skirt.  ' 

Durham  Shoi't  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celel)ratcd  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigiee  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  IS  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  slock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem 

.Salem,  October,  1830. 


JVeio  Work  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  and 
.symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  in  every  case ;  with  instructions  to  the 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  of 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani- 
mal functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  on 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  John 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  additions 
and  iiupiovements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  country, 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

Wants  a  Situation. 
A  Gardener  who  can  produce  unquestionable  reconir- 
menilations  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  gardening,  and  cultivation  of  Grapes,  wishes  a  perma- 
nent situation  in  that  capacity.  He  is  a  single  man.  In- 
quire  of  J.  B.  Ru-sell,  New  England  Farmer  office. 


In  1815,  during  the  riots  produced  by  the  Corn 
bill,  several  members,  on  their  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  surrounded  by  the  populace,  who 
obstructed  the  avenues,  and  insulted  those  who  were 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  measure.  One  member 
on  entering  the  House,  exhibited  his  torn  coat  to  the 
Speaker,  complaining  of  his  want  of  protection.  An- 
other lamented  the  loss  of  his  hat ;  another  had  been 
hiistled  in  the  crowd,  and  if  not  really  hurt,  seriously 
frightened.     Sir  Frederick  Flood   who   was  a  sup- 

,  porter  of  the  bill,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  dis- ; 
pleasure  of  the  populace,  boasted  his  superior  J 
address  in  the  following  terms  :— '  Mr  Speaker, 
they  surrounded  me  too,   and   inquired  my   name ;  I 

j  now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  hate  prevarication,  but  my  name  ' 
being  Flood,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  answer  "  Wa- 

j  ters,"  and  so  they  let  me  pass  without  molestation.' 
The  story  excited  great  \ax\ghiex.— London  JVew 
Monthly. 

When  the  Esquimaux  Indians  saw  Capt.  Franklin 
and  his  officers  with  their  blue  coats,  and  gold  epau- 
lets, they  eagerly  inquired  what  animal  it  was 
which  produced  so  fine  a  skin  .' 

They  seemed  to  regard  everything  which  was 
landed  in  their  territory,  as  their  own,  and  at  tlieir 
disposal.  This  custom  Capt.  F.  supposed  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  frequent  wrecks  cast  on  shore 
from  the  Pacific. 


Maso7i's  Pocket  Farrier, 
Comprising  a  general  description  of  that  noble  and  us&- 
ful  animal  the  Horse;  fifth  edition,  with  additions.  To 
which  is  added  a  Prize  Essay  on  Mules.  By  S.  W.  Pome- 
roy,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  Mass.  And  an  appendix,  contaia- 
ing  observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  of  most  of  the 
common  distempers  incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Cows, 
Calves,  Sheep,  Lambs.  Swine,  Dogs,  &.c,  selected  from' 
different  authors.  And  an  Aildenda,  containing  the  annals 
of  the  Turf,  American  Stud  Book,  mode  of  training,  rules 
of  Racino-,  &c. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams  18 
and  20  Cornhill. 

Also,  on  liberal  terms,  a  large  assortment  of  Agrieultu^ 
ral.  Historical,  Theological,  Law,  and  other  Books. 
Persons  selecting  Libraries,  will  find  it  for  their  advan- 
tage to  call.  6t  Dec.  31. 


Published  every  Friday,  at  jgi  per  annum,  payable  at  tlio  i 
I  end  of  the  year-but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  from  tha 
time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  oflifty  cents. ' 
1  0=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment ' 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  whom 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  52  J^ortll 
Market  Street.  ' 
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ADDRESS 

DELIVERED    BEFORK   THE   MIDDLESEX    SOCIETY  OF 

USB  \  NO  MEN  AND   MANUFACTURERS, 

AT    THt.R    iNNl.AL    FEST,  VAL,  OCT.    7,1830. 

BY  E  L  I  .-i  S  r  II I  X  N  E  Y. 
Concluded    from    page    218. 

IMajor  Wliocler  of  Framingliam,  a  good  practi- 
il  fsii-mer,  has  been  more  successful  in  his  at- 
impts  at  paring  and  burning-.  He  has  for  thrfee 
ears  obtained  great  crops  of  hay  from  peat  mead- 
tvs,  managed  in  this  way,  with  no  other  manure 
lan  the  ashes  produced  by  the  burning  ;  the  crop 
r  the  third  ycarbcing  fully  equal  to  that  of  either 
'  the  former  years.  The  different  results  of 
lese  two  experiments  may  have  been  occasioned 
^  a  deeper  paring  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
ise.  Jly  neighbor  pared  with  a  hand  machine, 
id  was  probably  not  so  deep  as  that  done  by  Mr 
Hieeier,  who  u.?ed  an  instrument  drawn  by  oxen, 
'he  deeper  the  paring,  the  greater,  of  course,  will 
5  tlie  quantity  of  ashes  from  the  burning,  and  the 
ore  durable  the  effect. 

The  objections  to  this  practice,  however,  are,  I 
)prehend,  well  founded.  That  there  must  be  a 
•ry  considerable  loss  of  enriching  animal  and  ve- 
table  substances  by  the  fire,  cannot  be  doubted, 
hile  the  stimulating  power  of  the  salts  contain- 
,  in  the  ashes  continues  to  operate,  the  produce 
ly  give  an  abundant  reward  for  the  labor  bestow- 
but  when  tliis  has  subsided,  it  will  be  found 
It  the  soil  has  been  robbed  of  some  of  its  es- 
atial  ingredients,  having  nothing  left  but  a  life- 
;s  crust,  covering  a  dead  mass  of  inert  matter 
acath  ;  and  that  fertility  cannot  be  kept  up,  with- 
frequent   and   expensive    applications  of  ma- 

The  effect  of  covering  meadows  with  sand  or 
vel,.as;better  known,  and  its  merits  more  gene- 
y  tested.  As  this  is  not  attended  by  a  destruc- 
1  of  any  of  the  valuable  animal  or  vegetable 
ttcr,  it  may,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  preferable 
laring  and  burning.  But  there  are  two  very 
stantial  objections  to  this  practice.  In  the  first 
e,  it  is  very  expensive,  and  in  the  second  place, 
oes  not  entirely  exterminate  tiie  wild  grasses, 
ch  will  be  continually  springing  up,  and  root- 
out  the  cultivated  grasses,  unless  there  be  fre- 
nt  and  expensive  top  dressings,  and  as  frequent 
ing  of  grass  seed.  Besides,  I  have  always 
id  the  produce  of  these  gravelled  meadows  to 
if  a  coarse,  ordinary  quality,  mixed  with   much 

Ihe  rank  herbage  peculiar  to  wet  grounds,  far 
nutritious  than  upland  hay,  and  unsaleable  in 
ket,  except  at  a  reduced  price, 
he  late  venerable  and  intelligent  Col.  Picker- 
in  an  address  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Soci- 
of  which  he  was  President  from  its  first  es- 
shment,  to  near  the  close  of  his  long  and  use- 
ife,  remarked,  '  If  meadows  admit  of  being 
Dughly  drained,  I  would  never  carry  on  gravel 
nd,  absolutely  barren  substances.'  Thousands 
ollars  have  been  expended  in  this  neighbor- 
in  burying  the  rich  soils  of  our  low  meadows, 
these  '  absolutely  barren  substances.'  The 
t  expense,  together  with  tlie  ordinary  quality 
le  produce  from  meadows  covered  with  gravel, 


and  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  expensive  top 
dressings,  are  too  well  known  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  a  statement  of  any  farther 
objections  to  this  practice. 

The  third  method,  and  now  tlie  most  common, 
is  ploughing  and  cultivating  with  fallow  crops,  for 
one  or  more  years,  after  draining,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  This  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  methods  of 
Tiianaging  wet  meadow  grounds. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Colman,  of  Salem  and  Lynn,  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments, 
as  well  as  for  his  agricultural  skill,  has  given  some 
very  useful,  practical  hints,  upon  this  subject. 

'  My  meadow,'  he  says,  '  consisting  of  one  acre 
and  a  quarter,  is  completely  drained.  It  was 
ploughed  in  the  spring  and  planted,  and  promises 
to  yield  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  ,  I  design  to  plant 
it  one  year  more,  when  1  think  all  the  sods  and 
hillocks  will  be  completely  broken,  and  then  lay  it 
down  to  grass,  confident  of  success,  from  the  re- 
sult of  a  similar  experiment,  made  upon  a  piece,  of 
about  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  wliicli  from  being  im- 
passable and  worthless,  and  filled  witli  skunk  cab- 
bage and  other  noxious  weeds,  is  now  tlie  best 
piece  of  grass  land  on  the  place,  and  though  drain- 
ed and  laid  down  after  one  summer's  fallow,  with 
manure,  and  sowing  only  a  few  turnips,  with  hoe- 
ings  sufficient  to  break  the  sods  to  pieces,  and  af- 
terwards sowing  with  grass  seed,  and  carefully 
rolled,  has  this  year  produced  two  abundant  crops 
of  Iiay  !' 

'':-  this  experiment,  ,Mr  Colman  has  omitted  to 
state  the*  quantity  of  manure  that  was  used,  and 
we  are  therefore  unable  to  say  how  far  his  plan 
may  with  safety  be  adopted  as  an  example  by  other 
farmers.  My  own  experiments,  in  this  way,  have 
not  been  so  successful.  It  may  have  been  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  manure,  but  I  have  attributed  it 
rather  to  the  loose  and  puffy  condition  in  which  the 
soil  was  left  after  fallowing  and  laying  down  to 
grass.  My  crop  of  hay  was  very  small,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  same  cause,  which  had  operated  to  pre- 
vent tlie  growth  of  my  corn,  had  also  prevented 
the  growtli  of  the  grasses,  the  texture  of  the  soil 
being  too  loose,  and  the  cavities  consequently  too 
large  to  be  filled  by  their  small  roots.  The  sward 
or  turf  of  peat  meadows  and  swamps,  is  much  more 
compact,  and  the  parts  much  more  finely  divided, 
than  the  peaty  and  loose  substance  wliicli  lies  un- 
der the  sward,  and  the  more  it  is  ploughed  the 
more  it  is  likely  to  become  mixed  with  the  coarse 
and  spongy  subsoil.  Any  more  ploughing  or  stir- 
ring, therefore,  than  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
natural  herbage,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  highly  injurious.  Such  a  course,  then, 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  effect  these  two  objects, 
viz.  to  exterminate  the  wild  grasses  and  noxious 
weeds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  na- 
tural compactness  of  the  sward,  I  apprehend,  will 
be  found  to  to  be  the  most  advantageous  method  of 
reclaiming  these  kinds  of  soil. 

These  objects,  I  am  confident,  are  more  sure  of 
being  attained  by  what  is  called  hogging,  which 
consists  in  turning  over  the  sward,  or  turf,  witli  a 
hoe  or  instrument  made  for  tlie  purpose,  than  by 
any  other  process.  In  the  fall  of  1826,  I  had  the 
sward  of  about  one  acre  of  peat  meadow,  (the  peat 


being  from  throe  to  five  feet  deep,)  turned  over 
with  a  bog  hoe  ;  having  first  been  completely 
drained.  It  was  then  rolled  as  liard  as  it  could 
be,  with  a  heavily  loaded  roller.  A  top  dressing  of 
six  loads  of  loam  and  an  equal  quantity  of  com- 
post, was  then  spread  over  the  whole,  the  grass 
seed  then  sowed,  then  bushed  and  rolled  a  second 
time.  I  have,  for  the  three  years  past,  taken  from 
this  ground,  two  large  crops  of  excellent  hay,  each 
year,  the  present  year's  crop  being  larger  than 
that  of  any  former  year.  All  the  natural  grass 
and  coarse  herbage,  -eem  thoroughly  exterminated, 
and  a  firm  and  comp'act  surface  formed,  which  will 
admit  of  cattle  and  wheels  to  pass  over  it,  without 
apparent  injury.  No  looseness  of  surface,  no  such 
barren  spots,  nor  st'nted  grass,  as  were  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  poat  grounds  which  had  been 
ploughed  and  planted.  By  this  method  the  soil  is 
not  robbed  of  any  of  its  nourishing  properties ; — 
all  its  valuable  qualities  are  retained,  and  the  loam 
spread  upon  the  surface,  filling  the  pores  that  might 
remain  open,  the  fine  roots  of  the  cultivated  grasses 
find  means  of  penetrating  the  compact  sod,  and 
derive  abundant  food  from  the  decomposing  vege- 
table matter  that  was  turned  under.  I  liave  set 
tliis  acre  over  with  apple  trees,  placing  the  roots 
upon  the  surface  and  covering  them  with  loam,  and 
they  are  quite  as  thrifty,  and  promise  as  well  aa 
my  best  treep,  planted  in  upland.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
reclaiming  our  wet  meadow  grounds,  and  with  the 
instrument  invented  and  used  by  Major  Wheeler 
for  paring,  I  belie-?  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
economical. 

The  soil  with  which  we  have  most  to  do,  and  to 
which  I  shall  next  invite  your  attention,  is  a  thin, 
gravelly  loam.  The  severe  cropping,  to  which  this 
has  been  subjected,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
the  neglect  of  means  to  enrich  it,  either  by  sup- 
plying manure,  or  preserving  those  nutritive  pro- 
perties which  it  may  have  occasionally  acquired 
by  a  temporary  rest  from  its  labors,  have  so  far  di- 
vested it  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  soil, 
as  to  render,  in  many  places,  a  total  abandonment 
or  a  new  mode  of  culture  absolutely  necessary. 

I  am  aware  of  your  surprise,  when  I  caution 
farmers  against  too  great  a  use  of  the  Plough. 
That  ploughuig  excites  to  the  immediate  fertility 
of  the  soil,  will  not  be  questioned  ;  but  this  excite- 
ment, like  stimulating  substances,  tends  to  eventual 
exhaustion,  unless  adequate  supplies  of  enriching 
matter  be  made.  On  duly  considering  the  expo- 
sure to  waste  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, contained  in  the  soil,  by  frequently  stirring 
and  turning  it  up,  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
the  plough,  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  farmer, 
may  become  an  '  instrument  of  certain  and  speedy 
destruction.'  Our  hills  and  our  plains  were,  at  no 
distant  period,  covered  with  a  deep,  rich,  vegetable 
mould,  capable  of  producing  abundant  crops,  with- 
out the  aid  of  manure.  What,  but  the  incautious 
use  of  the  plough,  has  reduced  one  to  a  hungry, 
gravelly  knoll,  and  the  other  to  nearly  a  barren 
waste,  approaching  fast  to  absolute  sterility.  Will 
not  the  same  causes,  which  have  changed  the 
fruitful  fields  of  some  parts  of  Northern  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor  into  barren,  uninhabitable  sands, 
produce  the  same  effects  in  our  own  country  ?   Let 
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the  same  course  of  husbandry  be  pursued,  for  two 
hundred  years  to  come,  that  has  been,  for  the  cen- 
tury past,  and  it  will  require  but  a  moderate  share 
of  wisdom,  to  foresee  the  event.  Spring  might, 
indeed,  return,  and  the  showers  of  heaven  descend, 
but  no  longer  to  moisten  the  tender  grass,  or  deck 
the  fields  in  vernal  beauty,  for  hungry  sterility 
will  have  rooted  up  tlie  last  blade,  and  destruction, 
over  the  naked   land,   'expanded  her  raven   wing.' 

Let  the  plough,  then,  the  most  important  of  all 
agricultural  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
farmer,  be  used  to  preserve  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  food,  wliich  nature  has  so  bountifully  provided 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Gi'ounds,  which 
are  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegetable  matter,  may, 
by  proper  management,  be  made  highly  productive, 
without  tlie  aid  of  manure.  If  the  small  portion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which  may  be 
found  upon  our  thin,  gravelly  or  sandy,  soils,  be 
turned  under  by  the  plough,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there,  secure  from  the  wasting  influence  of  winds 
and  otlier  causes,  which  excite  the  evaporation  of 
tlieir  volatile  properties,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  by  repeating  this  process  for  a  few  years,  our 
poorest  lands  may  become  essentially  improved, 
and  be  made  to  produce  crops,  that  would  richly 
compensate  for  the  labor  bestowed. 

The  course  usually  pursued,  cannot  but  be  at- 
tended with  a  constant  deterioration  of  the  soil. 
A  field  of  matted  and  bound  out  green  sward,  is 
broken  up,  tiot  turned  over,  in  the  spring,  some  days 
before  planting,  harrowed,  then  cross  ploughed  and 
harrowed  again.  By  this  stirring  and  throwing 
about  the  sods,  by  tlie  plough  and  harrow,  the  roots 
and  tops  of  the  grass,  and  all  the  light,  vegetable 
mould,  are  necessarily  brouglit  to  the  surface,  and 
exposed  to  waste  from  the  operation  of  sun  and 
winds,  and  the  poorer  part  of  the  soil,  which  should 
remain  at  tlie  top  to  imbibe  the  enriching  proper- 
ties of  the  atmosphere,  is,  by  the  same  cross 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  thrown  back  into  its  cold 
and  lifeless  bed.  The  next  season,  it  is  ploughed, 
harrowed  and  cross  ploughed  again,  and,  if  the 
first  year's  crop  were  potatoes,  and  the  owner  hap- 
pen to  be  '  book  farmer'  enough  to  knovv'  the  im- 
portance of  a  rotation  of  crops,  he  plants  the  se- 
cond year  with  corn,  and  in  order  that  evaporation 
and  the  winds  may  have  their  perfect  work,  in  de- 
priving the  ground  of  the  small  portion  of  vege- 
table mould  that  remains,  it  is  hauled  into  heaps 
about  the  corn,  which,  in  this  way,  is  left  to  find 
its  nourishment  in  the  naked  valleys  between  the 
rows.  The  third  year,  the  field  is  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, cross  ploughed  and  harrowed  again,  and 
sowed  down  with  grain  and  grass  seed,  and  then, 
instead  of  the  roller,  to  break  down  the  lumps, 
press  in  the  small  stones,  and  set  the  earth  close 
to  the  seed,  the  bush  harrow  is  applied,  which  fin- 
ishes the  work,  by  leaving  exposed  much  of  the 
seed,  and  bringing  to  tlie  surface  many  small  stones, 
and  the  weeds  and  stubble  of  the  former  year's 
growth.  If  tlie  field  happen  to  be  on  a  side  hill, 
in  addition  to  the  above  causes  of  wasting  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  the  soil,  will  be  its  liability  to  be  wash- 
ed away  by  the  rains,  thereby  to  enrich  his  neigh- 
bor's grounds,  or  increase  the  alluvial  possessions 
of  some  more  fortunate  proprietor. 

After  such  a  course  of  husbandry,  without  hav- 
ing applied  more  than  an  ordinary  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, will  any  farmer  pretend  that  the  stock  of 
vegetable  nutriment  in  his  field  has  been  increas- 
ed ?  Does  not  the  impoverished  condition  of  his 
fields  rather  convince    him  that  at  the  end  of  his 


three  years'  labor  his  soil  has  evidently  become 
poorer  and  less  productive,  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  his  course  ?  If,  on  examination,  such 
sliould  be  his  convictions,  will  not  the  provident 
farmer  be  in  some  measure  alarmed  at  what  he 
must  see  will  be  the  certain  eventual  result,  and  be 
anxious  to  apply  a  remedy  ? 

Upon  a  field  of  eight  acres,  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, a  course  similar  to  the  one  above  described, 
had  been  pursued,  to  my  knowledge,  for  more  than 
forty  years.  At  each  successive  ploughing,  it  had 
been  manured,  as  well  as  grounds  were  generally 
manured  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  The  soil 
was  evidently  becoming  poorer,  and  the  crops  di- 
minishing. In  1822,  when  I  commenced  opera- 
tions upon  it,  the  soil  was  tliiu,  ami  the  crops  of 
the  first  three  years,  it  having  been  cultivated  in 
the  usual  way,  hardly  i)ai(l  the  expense  of  labor 
and  manure,  which  had  been  bestowed.  Good 
economy,  then,  would  seem  to  require,  that  the 
field  should  either  be  abandoned,  or  that  some 
mode  of  culture  sliould  be  introduced,  v?hich 
should  have  the  effect,  either  of  increasing  the 
crop  or  lessening  the  expense. 

In  May,  1829,*  the  field  having  laid  three  year 
to  grass,  and  the  crop  of  hay  so  light  as  to  be 
worth  not  more  than  the  expense  of  making,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  upon  the  surfiice,  I  took  a  single  foot 
square  of  green  sward,  and  after  separating  the 
roots  and  tops  of  the  grasses  fnm  the  loam 
and  vegetable  mould,  it  was  found  on  weighing 
to  contain  nine  ounces  of  clear,  vegetable  sub- 
stance, giving,  at  that  rate,  over  twelve  and  a  quar- 
ter tons  to  the  acre.  This  convinced  me  of  the 
importance  of  taking  some  course,  by  which  this 
valuable  treasure  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 
That  a  great  part  of  this  mass  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  exposed  to  useless  waste,  by  the  usual  mode 
of  ploughing,  cross  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  secure  this,  as  well  as  the  light  veg<?table  mould 
at  and  near  the  surface,  which  is  liable  to  waste 
from  the  same  causes,  I  had  two  acres  of  the  green 
sward  of  this  field  turned  over  with  the  plough, 
as  smoothly  as  possible.  After  removing  the  out- 
side fur,-ow  slices  into  the  centre  of  the  plough- 
land,  and  thereljy  efiecting  the  double  purpose  of 
covering  the  vacant  space  in  the  middle,  and  pre- 
venting ridges  at  the  .sides  and  ends,  the  field  was 
rolled  hard,  with  a  loaded  roller,  by  which  the  un- 
even parts  of  tlie  furrow  were  pressed  down  and 
the  whole  made  smooth.  It  was  then  harrowed 
lengthwise  the  furrows,  with  a  horse  harrow,  but 
so  lightly  as  not  to  disturb  the  sod.  Twi-nty  cnrt 
loads  of  compost  manure,  made  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  loam  or  peat  mud,  with  one  of  stable 
dung,  were  then  spread  upon  each  acre.  It  was 
then  harrowed   again,    as  before,  and  the  poorer 


*  Most  ot  the  remarks  in  the  writer's  account  of  bis 
method  of  ploughing  green  sward,  were  published  in 
1829,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  in  answer  to  some  in- 
quhies  on  the  subject,  made  through  the  medium  of  that 
paper,  over  the  sionature  of  •  Doi Chester. '—After  ma- 
king the  experiment,  and  writino;  the  account,  a  gentle- 
man, to  whom  he  showed  the  field  and  described  the 
mode  of  culture,  stated  that  the  same  method  had  been 
pursued  by  the  late  Mr  Lorain,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  in 
a  few  days  after,  kindly  sent  him  Lorain's  excellent  trea- 
tise upon  husbandry.  He  had  not  before  examined  this 
work.  Mr  Lorain  recommends  turning  over  the  green 
sward  and  planting  on  the  furrow,  but  the  following  sea- 
son he  ploughed  as  usual,  and,  in  no  instance  does  he 
state,  that  ho  tried  the  method  of  raising  two  crops  of 
grain  and  stocking  the  ground  down  to  grass,  without  dis- 
turbing the  sod. 


part  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  turned  up,  ant 
rema'ned  upon  the  surface,  was  thereby  mix 
ed  with  the  compos^  manure. — Corn  was  tlies 
planted  in  drills  upon  the  furrow,  the  rows  beinj 
at  the  usual  distance  and  (larallel  with  the  fur 
rows.  At  hoeing  time,  the  surface  was  stirred  bi 
niuniug  a  light  plough  between  the  rows,  but  no 
so  deep,  at  this  or  the  subsequent  lioeing,  as  ti 
disturb  the  sod.  What  Mr  Lorain  calls  the  '  sav 
age  [iractice' of  hilling  up  the  corn,  was  caiitiousb 
avoided.  As  the  season  advanced,  I  carefulb 
watched  the  )u-ogress  of  my  cornfield.  In  tin 
early  part  of  the  season,  it  did  not  exhibit  a  \ev\ 
promising  appearance  ;  but  as  sojmi  as  the  root 
had  extended  into  the  enriching  matter  beneath 
and  began  to  expand  in  the  decouqiosing  sward 
which  had  now  become  mellow,  and  more  minute 
ly  divided  by  the  fermentation  of  the  confined  ve 
getable  substances  beneath,  than  it  possibly  coul 
have  been  by  plough  or  hoe,  the  growth  becami 
vigorous,  and  the  crop,  in  the  ojiinion  of  those  vvh 
examined  the  field  not  less  than  seventy  bushel 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the  corn  wa 
harvested,  the  stubble  was  loosened  up  by  ruuuin 
a  light  horse  plough  lengthwise,  through  the  row 
the  surface  then  smoothed  with  a  bush  harrov 
and  one  bushel  of  rye,  with  a  sufficient  quantit 
of  herd's  grass  and  red  top  seed,  to  the  acre,  w: 
then  sowed,  the  ground  again  harrowed  and  rol 
ed.  The  crop  of  rye  was  harvested  in  July  fo 
lowing,  and  the  two  acres  yielded  sixtynine  and 
half  bushels  of  excellent  grain,  and  over  five  tot 
of  straw.  The  grass  seed,  sowed  with  the  ry 
took  well,  and  the  present  season  I  mowed,  win 
those  who  secured  the  crop,  judged  to  be  two  an 
a  half  tons  of  the  very  best  of  hay  from  eac 
acre.* 

Thus,  with  one  ploughing,  with  the  aid  of  twei 
ty  cart  loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre, 
have  obtained  two  crops  of  grain  and  stocked  tl 
land  down  to  grass. 

The  soil  upon  which  this  experiment  was  mai 
was  a  thin  loam  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  aft 
stating  the   fact,   that  it  had    before,   in   the  usua 
mode  of  culture,   yielded   but   about  forty  busht 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  less  than  half  that  qua* 
tity  of  rye  or  barley,   and,  with  the   exception 
the  first  year  after  laying  down  to  grass,  a  crop 
hay  that  but  little  more  than  paid  the  labor  of  mj 
king,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  mode  of  plougg 
ing  green  sward,  would  seem  to  be  established  b 
yond  a  doubt.     Other  parts  of  the  same  field  ha 
been  ploughed    and   managed   in    the  same  wa 
and  promise  results  equally  gratifying.     The  V! 
uable  ends    attained    by    this    mod^  of  culture, 
will  be  readily   seen,    are    a  saving  of  iTiore  thi 
half  the  labor,  a  doubling  of  the  produce,  a  retai 
ing  of  much  of  the  enriching    master  found   upi 
the  surface,  which  by  the  usual    mode  of  ploug 
ing  and  cross  ploughing  is  dissipated  and  given 
the   winds;    and    add  to  these  advantages,  wh 


*  The  writer's  first  experiment  in  this  method  o!  ma 
aging  sward    land   was  made   upon  a  piece  of  wora* 
pasture  land  in  1826.     In  the  month  of  August  the  si 
was  turned  over  as  flat  as  the  condition  of  the  land  wj 
allow.     It  was  then  rolled  and  harrowed,  the  same 
with  the  furrows,  and  Buck  Wheat,  with  herd's  grass 
red  top  seed  sowed   upon  the  furrow,  without  the  u^ 
any  manure.     The  crop  of  buck  wheat  was  pretty 
In  the  spring  following,  the  grass  looked  so  promisii 
was  reserved   tor  mowing,  and  yielded  a  very  goodf 
of  excellent  clean  hay,  and  as  pasture   land  has  aiTo 
more  than   double  the   feed  for  cattle   that   it  did  M 
ploughing.    The  field  was  harrowed  and  rolled  afterf 
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very  fariiier  sliouUI  consider  of  most  imporlance, 

certain  ami  perinaiunt  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Tlic  fight  soils    of  the  li:vel  snd   smooth   plains 

fhioh  may   he  foiiml  in    this  vicinity,  and  in  some 

ther  parts  of  the  comity,  are  pecidiarly  well  adapt- 

d,  and  wonid  nnqni'stionahly  he  greatly  l>enetitod 

y  this   mode   of  culture.     An   experiment  upon 

ne  or  two  acres  of  this  soil,  conld   he   made  wiili 

ut  little  risk  to  the  owner.     In  the  month  of  An- 

ust  or  early  in  Scptcinhcr,  if  the  !;ioimd   is  to  be 

oweil  with    winter  rye,  let  the   sward    ho   turned 

Ter  with  the  plongh   as  flat  as  possible,  and  after 

sniovinjr  the  outside  furrow  slices  into  the  vacant 

pace  in   the    nfiddle  of  the   ploughland,  let  it  be 

oiled  hard  iin<l  then  harrowed  lengthwise  the  fur- 

ows,  hnt  so  light  as  not  to  disturb  the  sward,  and 

len     sowed  with  rye,  and  herd's  grass  or  red  top 

Bed,an<l  after  this,  harrow  and  roll  again.     lu  the 

allow  ing  spring,  as  early  as  tlie  season  will  allow, 

ow  on   a  liberal  siijiply  of  clover  seed,*  and  roll 

le  land  again.     This  will  promote  the  growth  of 

le  rye,  by  setting  the  earth  close  about  the  roots, 

ad  will  sufficiently  bury  the  clover  seed.     lu  the 

ext  August  or  September,  plough  again   and  sow 

9  before,  taking  care  to  let  the  ploughing  be  a  lit- 

e  deeper  than   at    first,  so  as  to  bring  to  the  sur- 

•.ce   a  portion   of  the    poorer   sidjsoil.     If  a  top 

pessing  of  compost  manuref   can   he  afforded  at 

ich  ploughing,  the   increased   produce  would,  no 

)ubt,  be    fully  suflicient    to  remunerate  the    ex- 

mse  ;  but  without  any  manure,  a  few  years'  cul- 

atiou   of  these  barren  plains,  on  this  plan,  must 

evita'ily  result  in  a  great  improvement  of  the  soil, 

d  a  consequent   increase  of  crops.      As  the  ex- 

riincnt  cannot  be   a  very  hazardous  one,  on  the 

are  of  expense,  it  may   be   worth  trying.     The 

pth  of  the  ploughing  must    depend  on  circuin- 

nces,  such  as  the  natural  depth  of  the  soil,  and 

!  quantity  of  manure  to  be  applied.  It  would  be 

surd   to  attempt  to  prescribe  rules   on  this    sub- 

t.      We  might  as  well  give  rides  for  the  strength 

our  teams,    or  the    size  of  our  ploughs,  which 

St  depend  on  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 

iser\e. 

\n  inii)ortant  subject  of  consideration  in  this 
tern,  is  the  manner  in  which  manure  should  be 
died.  If  fresh  stable  dung  or  long  muck,  as  it 
i  sually  called,  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  spread 
u  the  surface  and  turned  under  the  sward, 
fears  need  he  entertained  that  by  thus  turning 
nder,  the  crop  will  lose  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
iching  volatile  matters  that  are  thrown  off  by 


Southern  clover  seed  will  be  found  to  be  decid- 
•  piel'erable  to  noithein,  for  this  purpose,  inas- 
h  a<  it  matures  earlier,  and  will  give  a  greater  quan- 
of  vegetable  matter  to  be  turned  in  at  the  next 
gliiiig.  It  also  makes  better  fodder  for  catile  or 
es.the  stalks  being  tiner  than  those  of  northern  clo- 

Pen  cartloads  of  compost  manure  will  furnish  a  pretty 

I  tup  dressing  for  an  acre,  and  every  farmer,  who  keeps 

I  siiiull  number  of  catile  and  hogs,    may  at  this  rate, 

ide  liimself  vvilh  a  sufficiency  for  a  number  of  acres 

I  stal>le  manure  that  is   inclined  to   heat,  particularly 

from  the  horse   stable,  should  be  mixed  with  at  least 

le  tlie  quantity  of  loam  or  meadow  mud,  as  fast  as  it 

rown   out,   to   imbibe  its   nutritious   properties   and 

erit  their  escape   by  fermentation— Or   it  should   be 

Hrecdy   into  the  hogsly,   where  it  may  be  kept 

iiqjact   a  condition,    as   to  prevent  fermentation  . 

■y  liog  kept  by  a  farmer,  should  be  required  to  pre- 

ten  loads  of  compost  manure  in  the  course  of  a  year, 

h  he  will  CHEERFULLY  do,  if  the  owner  will  pro- 

him  with    materials,   such  as  loam,  peat  or  swanq) 

leaves  from  the  forests,  &c.    The  vault  of  the  farm- 

irivy,  the  wastewater  from  his  sink,  and  even  h'lshen 

and   dove  house,  may,  with    proper  management, 

ade  to  supply  valuable' additions  to  his  compost  heap. 


the  fermentation,  necessarily  ascend  and  will  hi 
lodged  in  the  superincumbent  soil,  and  such  parts, 
its  are  soluble  in  water,  will  never  descend  below 
the  reach  of  the  penetrating  roots  of  grain  or 
grass. — It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound 
philosophy,  and  the  known  laws  of  gravitation, 
that  a  lighter  body  should  settle  btjneath  and  dis. 
place  one  that  is  heavier.  Our  manure  heaps 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  annually  depo.sited 
in  the  same  spot  for  half  a  century,  and  yet  in  no 
instance  has  the  gravelly  soil  beneath,  been  found 
to  be  enriched  to  the  depth  of  si.x  inches.  An  in- 
genious farmer*  of  Surry,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  I 
have  been  informed,  satisfied  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  an  experiment  made  by  placing  a  few 
inches  of  earth  in  a  vessel,  having  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  covering  the  earth  with  mantire 
and  pouring  on  water  until  it  had  exhausted  the 
manure  of  its  enriching  matter,  and  it  was  found 
to  pass  off  at  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  perfectly  filtrated,  and  cleared  of  any  col- 
oring or  substance,  which  it  imbibed  in  passing 
through  the  manure. 

The  fertilizing  properties  of  the  manure  may  be 
wasted  by  the  improvident  hand  of  man,  but  it  is 
kiuiily  provided,  by  an  unalterable  law  of  nature, 
that  they  never  can  be  lost  by  causes  beyond  his 
control. 

Instead  of  putting  on  fresh  manure  from  the 
stable,  and  ploughing  it  under  the  sward,  I  have 
thought  it  more  economical  to  mix  it  with  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  swamp  or  peat  mud,  and  as 
soon  as  the  coarse  fibre  is  sufflcieiitly  broken  down 
and  rotted,  to  spread  it  on  the  inverted  sward,  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  poorer  earth  that  has  been 
turned  up. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  our  fields  are  too 
rough  and  too  full  of  stones,  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing turned  over  smooth  enough  to  allow  the  scythe 
to  follow  the  plough.  A  remedy  for  this  difficulty 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  ordinary  health. 
But  this,  it  may  be  replied,  would  be  attended  with 
expense  ;  and  so  the  fanner  will  continue  from 
year  to  year,  to  work  among  stones,  which  have 
borne  the  marks  of  the  i)lough  and  harrow  for  half 
a  century,  when  they  might  be  removed  with  much 
less  labor  than  would  be  saved  by  adopting  the 
system  that  I  have  suggested. 

The  mistiiken  notion  is  too  prevalent  among 
farmers,  that  no  experimental  operations  can  be 
made,  no  change  of  system  introduced,  without 
burdensome  expense.  It  is  true,  that  the  wealth 
of  the'opulent  has  done  much,  but  mental  research 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  accompanied  by  the  personal 
inspection  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  practical 
farmer  have  done  mtich  more,  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce and  improve  the  condition  of  our  farms. 

This  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  Pliny  the  el- 
der— 

'  Furius  Cresinus,  an  emancipated  Roman  slave, 
having  obtained  from  his  very  small  estate,  much 
larger  cro])s  than  his  more  wealthy  neighbors  from 
their  vast  domains,  they  became  so  envinus,  that 
they  charged  him  with  employing  enchantment,  to 
attract  into  hisgrounds,  the  produce  of  their  fields. 
Having  been  summoned  by  Spurius  Albinus, 
and  being  fearful  of  condemnatfnn,  he  introduced 
into  the  foritm,  as  the  tribes  prepared  to  vote,  his 
robust  and  well  clad  family,  and  his  agricultural 
implements,  his  heavy  mattocks,  his  ingeniously 
constructed  ploughs,  and  his  well  fed  oxen,  and 
then    exclaimed — Behold  !     Roman   Citizens,  mj' 


magic";  but  I  am  still  nimble  to  show  you,  or 
bring  into  the  market  place,  my  studies,  my  con- 
stant vigilance^  my  fatiguing  labors. — Scarcely  had 
III' concluded,  when  he  was  absolved  by  public 
acclamation,' 

It  is  in  enterprise,  sttidy,  unrcmiting  study,  vi- 
gilance and  industry,  more  than  in  money,  that  the 
mystery  of  great  crops  and  successful  liusbandry 
consists. 

Is  it  not  too  common  a  practice,  among  our  far- 
mers, to  consider  that  when  harvesting  is  over,  the 
labors  of  the  year  htive  ended  ?  After  the  six 
months  of  seedtime  and  harvest  have  passed 
away,  instead  of  employing  himself  and  his  team, 
in  removing  the  stones  from  his  fields  intended  for 
the  plough,  and  clearing  the  unsightly  hogs  and 
bushes  from  his  low  meadow  grounds,  and  con- 
verting them  into  verdant  lawns  and  fruitftil  fields, 
his  carts  and  other  imnletnents  of  husbandry  are 
laid  aside,  his  oxen  tied  up  to  meadow  hay,  and 
the  owner,  whose  dread  of  the  expense,  sits  like 
an  Incubus,  tipon  every  effort  toward  improve- 
ment, confining  his  winter's  operations  to  the  wood 
pile  and  hay  mow. 

The  wholesome  admonition  of  wisdom,  may 
well  he  addressed  to  such  farmers,  '  He  that  will 
not  plough,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  shall  beg  iu  har- 
vest, and  have  nothing.' 


*  Mr  Jarvis. 


Copperas. — It  having  been  discovered  some 
time  since,  that  there  was  abed  oftheiro7f  pyrites 
of  uncommon  iichness,in  Hubbardston,  in  this  coun- 
ty, a  manufactory  of  copperas  has  been  established 
at  that  place  dining  the  present  season.  We  have 
just  examined  a  barrel  of  copperas  and  judging 
from  its  appearance,  we  should  think  it  superior  to 
any  we  ever  before  saw.  We  understand  it  can 
be  afforded  at  a  very  low  rate.  This  is  one  of  the 
articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  jirotected  by 
the'  odious  tariff,'  and  the  consequence  has  been 
to  reduce  the  price  from  7  or  8  cents,  at  which  it 
formerly  sold,  to  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Worcester  Spy. 

Cheap  polishing  sdbstanxe The  following 

is  a  cheap  and  excellent  |)olisliing  substance ; — A 
piece  of  old  hat  is  immersed  for  a  (aw  minutes  in 
sulphuric  acid.  The  iron  witli  which  the  hat 
was  originally  dyed  passes  into  the  state  of  red 
oxide — and  the  old  hat  then  becomes  excellent 
for  giving  the  last  polish  to  even  the  hardest  sub- 
stance.— Mecli.  Mag. 


Mr  Win.  Chace  of  Somerset,  has  a  cow  which 
has  given  daily,  on  an  average,  during  the  past 
season,  20  quarts  of  milk.  Ncariy  14  lbs.  of 
butter  were  made  weekly  from  the  cream,  for  ten 
weeks. 


In  Sweden  they  break  out  roads  in  a  very  simple 
and  excellent  manner,  with  a  machine  made  of  three 
pieces  of  plank,  1.5  feet  long,  forming  a  triangle,  the 
piece  at  the  end  being  narrow  so  as  not  to  retain  the 
snow.  Thus :—  >.....  (The  dots  represent 
horses.) 

Rail  Roads  are  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  An  English  engi- 
neer, Mr  Fleming,  proposes  a  grand  railway  from 
the  city  of  Montreal  to  the  e.xtrorae  western  settle- 
ments on  Lake  Huron. 


Recent  sales  of  landed  property  in  Williamsport, 
Md.  have  indicated  a  great  increase  of  value  pro- 
duced by  the  construction  of  the  rail  road. 

There  are  2.34  newspapers  in  New  York  State. 
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Observations  on  Post  and  Rail  Fences,  Stone 
Walls  ani>  Living  Fe>ces. 
In  1814,  1  bought  white  cedar  rails  ( T/ny«  oc- 
cidentalis  vel  .iibor  vita:)  at  $8  a  100  aiul  50  cents 
a  100  for  sharpening.  Cost  of  a  rail  8i  cents, 
and  posts  of  tlie  same  .kind  at  $8  for  60,  and  5 
cents  for  mortising  5  lioles  in  each  post ;  cost  of 
a  post,  18^  cents.  3  lengths  of  rails,  set  nearly  2 
rods;  15  rails  cost  $1,27J  ;  3  posts  (omitting  the 
4th  post)  cost  55  cents ;  expense  of  the  niaterfals, 
exclusive  of  the  setting,  $1,82|  for  2  rods. 

Tlie  posts  and  rails  were  of  good  cedar,  of  suffi- 
cient age  and  of  large  size.  Nearly  all  the  bot- 
toms of  the  posts  are  rotted  oft",  the  rails  considera- 
bly worn,  many  top  rails  broken  by  the  heavy  bot- 
toms of  lazy  gunners  who  get  over  the  middle 
of  a  length  of  fence,  instead  of  getting  over  near 
the  post. 

In  1830,  I  purchased  large  ?awed  white  pine 
rails  (Pinus  strobus)  2  inches  thick,  and  8  iuehes 
wide,  already  sharpened,  at  §7  a  100,  and  good 
chesnut  jiosts  [Castanea  vesca,)  with  4  holes  each, 
and  sharpened  at  §15  a  100.  These  made  high- 
er, stronger,  and  closer  fence  than  the  cedar,  and 
at  only  Sl,29  for  3  lengths  or  2  rods. 

Stone  wall  can  be    laid  from   33   to  50  cents  a 
rod,  provided  the   trench  is  dug    and   filled   with 
small  stones,  and  the  large  stones  are  drawn  and 
laid  by  the  trench  ;  but  if  the  builder  of  the  wall  has 
to  dig  the  trench,  and  fill  it  with  small  stones,  and 
then  dig  and  draw  the  large  stones  and  lay  tben7, 
it  will  cost  to  make  a  good  wall  4  J  feet  high,  from 
$2  to  .*5  for  2  rods,  accordingto  the  size,  nearness 
and  difficulty  of  procuring  the  materials.     42  Vir- 
ginia thorn  plants  [Cratcegiis  cordata)  are  siifiicient 
to  set  2  rods  of  hedge  ;  8  spare  plants  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  set    in   a  nursery  for  repairs.      50  plants 
at  $5  a  1000,  come  to  25    cents.     The    ground 
can  be  prepared,  and  the  plants  set  at  less  expense 
a  rod   than  post  and   rail    fence  can   be  set  or  a 
trench  dug  properly  for  a  stone  wall. 
White  Cedar  fence  a  rod  (exclusive  of  setting,)  91 J 
Savved   rails    and  chesnut    post    do    (exclu- 
sive of  setting,)  64^ 
Good  4J   feet  stone  wall,  a  rod,  from  .$1  to    2  50 
Hedge  a  rod   (exclusive  of    preparing   and 
setting,)                                                              12^ 
The  land  for  setting  a   hedge  should  have  been 
under  culture  the  previous  year. 
Plants    for  setting    and  preparing  one  rod  of 

hedge,  121 

Preparing  land   and  trench,  cutting,  sloping, 

and  covering  thorns,  03j! 

1st    year,    3    hoeings,  and  1    clearing  away 

leaves  in  autumn,  04 

2d  and  3d  years,  6  hoeings  and  2  trimmings 

of  side  branches,  and   2  clearings,  10 

4th   year,   3  hoeings,  one  trimming  of  side 
branches,  cropping    the  tops  down  to  the 
height  you  wish  your  hedge  to  remain,  and 
one  clearing  away  of  leaves  in  autumn.      06 
Allow  for  manuring  and  contingencies.  04 

40 
If  white  beans  or  flat  turnips  should  be  planted, 
well  hoed  and  manured,  you  will  get  profit  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  mamn"e  and  hoeing,  and  that 
will  manure  the  plants  sufficiently  and  nearly  hoe 
them. 

Loudon  says  '  Paling  ftncts  are  only  to  be  con- 
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sidered  in  a  secondary  light  ;  for,  of  whatever 
wood  they  are  made,  however  substantially  they 
may  be  executed,  or  in  whatever  situation  they 
are  placed,  their  decay  commences  the  insiant 
they  are  erected.  Where  j)ermanent  use  there- 
fore is  required,  palings  ought  never  to  be  ado|)t- 
ed  ;  but  for  ornament  in  pleasure  grounds,  or  for 
the  protection  of  young  thorns,  they  are  highly 
valuable.'  • 

Caleb  Kirk,  Esq.  of  Brandy  wine,  Del.,  who  pos- 
sesses and  has  communicated  more  information  on 
hedges,  than  any  man  in  this  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  country,  says  in  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  21,1831, 
'  Though  I  am  not  any  longer  a  farmer,  I  feel 
gratified  if  I  can  aid  them  in  their  laudable  pur- 
suits, and  more  especially  m  live  fencing — which 
occupied  my  close  attention  upwards  of  twenty 
years  practicalbj — my  neigliborhood  evinces  the 
benefit  of  it. 

'  A  small  district  in  my  neighborhood  exhibits 
the  best  specimens  of  hedging  in  this  country  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  to  be  fimnd  ;  they  have  been 
visited  from  a  great  distance,  by  many  that  are  on 
the  search  of  making  living  fences,  ami  universally 
admired.  Our  English  farmers  are  willing  to  give 
them  credit. 

'  I  had  made  calculations  years  past,  with  p-ac- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  found  they 
might  be  completed  for40  cents  a  rod,  and  main- 
tained ever  after  by  careful  trimming  annually, 
when  the  shoots  are  young  and  tender,  say  in  June, 
at  one  cent  a  rod,  though  I  should  go  over  them 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  save 
labor  too.' 

If  the  land  shall  have  been  under  culture  and 
well  manured  for  one  or  two  years,  and  protected 
from  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  were  I  ahedg- 
er,with  the  limitedknowleilge  I  possess,  I  would  en- 
gage to  find  the  plants,  set  and  train  them,  till  they 
become  a  competent  fence,  for  50  cents  a  rod,  and 
make  a  handsome  profit  by  the  bargain. 

If  the  above  is  worthy  of  a  place  in   a  paper, 
that   should   be  read  and  preserved  by  every  Far- 
mer in  New  England,  it  is  at  your  service. 
Yours,  respcctfullv, 

BENJAMIN  SIIURTLEFF. 
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SALT  HAY. 

I  perceive  in  your  valuable  journal  of  the  21st 
inst.  that  a  correspondent  hailing  from  Dnxbury, 
is  inquiring  what  is  the  '  efficacy  and  benefit  of 
using  salt  hay.'  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  ma<le 
at  this  late  day,  and  more  especially  that  it  should 
emanate  from  Duxbury.  I  do  not  admit  that '  fnrt- 
??!/ farmers  on  oin-seacoast  spend  half  the  summer 
with  a  strong  gang  of  workmen  in  mowing  the  salt 
maishes,  and  in  curing  and  making  hay — exjiosed 
to  the  wet  and  cold,  and  both  night  and  day  watch- 
ing the  tides  in  order  to  boat  and  secure  what  ap- 
pears'to  him  to  be  a'  useless  commodity.'  The  au- 
thor of  the  article  alluded  to  must  admit,  however, 
if  he  belongs  to  the  town  of  Duxbury,  that  not 
only  more  than  one  half  the  stock  kept  in  that  town 
subsists  through  the  winter  season  upon  that 'use- 
less commodity' — but  also  that  more  than  one  half 
the  cash,  annually  pocketed  by  the  farmers  of  that 
town,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  that  self  same 
commodity. 

The  scythe  is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  salt  marshes 
previous  to  the  middle  of  August,  (when  much 
more  than  'half  the  summer'  is  past  and  gohe)  and 
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seldom  does  it  linger  in  the  most  backward  mea- 
dows, or  in  the  hands  of  the  most  sluggish  farmers 
until  after  the  first  of  October.  Furthermore, 
this  description  of  grass  requires  much  less  atten- 
tion and  labor  to  fit  it  fur  the  barn,  t  ban  docs  cither 
English  or  fresh  grass.  If  the  meadow  be  high, 
the  grass  is  spread,  and  is  untouched  in  ordinary 
weather,  from  four  to  seven  days,  when  it  is  turned  ; 
in  wliich  latter  posilinn  it  remains  for  a  few  days; 
when  it  is  thrown  into  cocks,  in  which  state  it 
stands  until  housed  or  stacked,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner.  The  salt  grass  which  is  mown  on  low 
meadows  is  generally  removed  in  a  green  state  to 
the  u])land,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  same  process 
as  the  former,  and  I  he  land  on  which  it  is  spread 
is  greatly  benefited  thereby,  more  especially  should 
it  be  washed  by  showers  of  rain  while  thus  re- 
maining, (a  circumstance  which  causes  but  triHii:; 
if  any  injury  to  the  hay).  In  the  vicinity  of  Dux- 
bury,  it  is  the  practice  of  farmers  who  are  blessed 
with  this  article,  to  stow  it  away  in  the  barn,  or 
stack  it,  with  a  due  mixture  of  barley,  oat,  or  rye  i 
straw,  each  '  commodity'  being  much  im|)roveil  hy  I 
the  admixture.  The  vilue  of  this  description  of 
hay  is  greatlj' enhanced  by  chopping  it  and  mix- 
ing it  with  Indian  meal.  Some  of  the  best  team>^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Duxbury  are  fed  almost  en- 
tirely in  this  way.  Salt  hay,  chopped  and  mixed 
with  four  quarts  of  Indian  meal  per  day,  will  keep  a 
horse,  or  the  largest  sized  ox,  while  at  hard  labor 
in  fine  heart  and  flesh,  through  the  winter — an  oj 
of  a  smaller  size  requires  a  proportionably  less 
quantity  for  the  same  purpose. 

Salt  meadows  are  also  in  a  less  degree  afl^ectet 
by  heat  and  cold,  flood  and  drought,  than  are  eithei 
English  or  fresh.     The  crop    is  more  uniform  am 
in  case    of  early    drought,    salt    hay  is    ahiiost  at 
indispensable  article  to  the  farmer  in  that  vicinity 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  annual    expense  of  ma 
nure  and   fences  necessary  for  the    protection  am 
cm-ing  of  English  and  fr(>sh    hay  is  saved    in  thi 
production  of  this  species  of  fodder.     With  thesb- 
facts  staring    him  in  the  face,  will  your   Duxbi^HJ 
correspondent   ask  for  further  information  upownl 
the  subject,  or  will  he  waste  his 'time  and  sensed  '' 
a  subject' of  which    he    avows    himself  ignorant 
The  machine  for  cboiqiing    hay  above  referred 
may  be  procured  for  the  trifling  sum  of  five  dolli 
and  a  man   may   cut    and    prepare  a  daily   alloj 
ance  for  eight  oxen  in  twenty  minutes 

Plymouth,  Jan.  24,  1831.  AGRICOLA: 
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THE  MIDDLESEX  REPORT  ON  FARMSJ 

Mr   Editor — Two  communications  signed 
small  Farmer,'  having  appeared  in  your  paper,  n 
ting  to  a  report  which  was  signed  by  me  as  c. 
man  of  a  committee   on  farms,  you  will  excuse 
in  noticing  them,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  perso: 
implicated.     My  absence  from  home   and  the 
of  my  health,  prevented  my  asking  a  place  in 
last  paper. 

The  first  article,  having  been  sufficiently  e: 
ed  by  Capt.  Wheeler,  I  shall  be  confined  pi 
pally  to  the  last.  That  charges  me  with  usin, 
signature  of  Capt.  Wheeler,  and  with  publii 
falsehoods,  which  from  their  nature  must  have  beB 
intentional,  besides  being  contradictory  to  the  rt 
port.  I' 

As  to   Capt.    Wheeler's  communication,   itwa'* 
handed  you  by  himself  (for  so  he.jtellsme)  and  prolj 
bably  is  to  be  seen  on  your  files  ;  and  I  am  entt 
indifferent,  whether  it  shall  be  believed  that! 
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ny  aLrc'iK-y  in  it  or  not,  since  tlie  article  meets  my 
ill  approbation. 

IIavin;jr  said  this,  I  choose  to  relate  the  circum- 

ances  connected  with  the  two  facts  mentioned  by 

apt.  Wheeler,   and  not  contained    in  the    report. 

''eilher  nf  those  facts  were  mtnlioned  to  the  commit- 

5  bt/  .Mr  Buckminsler,  though  he  was  very  particu- 

r  and  full  in  his  statements.     That  his  four  cows 

•d  often  run   at  large  the  past  summer  was  well 

lown  to  me,  and  when  one  of  the  committee  said 

me  that  the  cows  looked  too  well  to  have  been- 

pported  in  that  pasture,  I  mentioned  tlie  fa'ct.     I 

ped   however  that  Mr  Buckniiustor  would  excuse 

for    not   exposing,  in  the   report,  what  he  had 

littcd    to  mention ;  especially  as   I   submitted  to 

inspection  the  part  which  related  to  him,  and  if 

had  required  me  to  insert  that  his  cattle  had  run 

large,  he  should  certainly  have   been  accommo- 

ted.     I  also  knew,  as  did  all  the  neighbors,  that 

horses  had  been  often  let  for  journeys  ;  and  I 

d  heard  Mr  B.   frequently  telling,  that  he  gave 

m  grain  plentifully.     I  did  not  make  this  known 

the  committee,  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  ;  and  this 

more  easily  happened  as  Mr  Buckminster's  own 

tements,  connected   with  the  view,  did  not  pre- 

it  a  case   which  occasioned  any    difference  of 

nion  in  the  committee  as  to  his  claim  to  a  pre- 

jni. 

[  have  said  that  the  '  Small  Farmer'  charges  me 
h  publishing  intentional  falsehood.  I  will  state 
what  the  charge  consists. 

^apt.  Wheeler  had  published  the  fact  that  Mr 
:kminster's  cows,  had  enjoyed  the  principal  be- 
lt of  a  vote  of  the  lown,  restraining  cattle  from 
ning  at  large.  The  Small  Farmer  after  charging 
with  using  Capt.  Wheeler's  name,  adds  the  fol- 
ing  :  '  Ilinve  ynade  some  inquiri/  of  the  f  eld  dri- 
of  that  District,  who  informs  me  that  cattle  are 
allowed  to  go  at  targe  in  the  town  of  Framing- 
1,  and  that  if  he  had  found  Mr  B.^s  cattle  taking 
bencft  of  the  act,  he  should  have  driven  them,  to 
pound,  and  that  the  last  cattle  he  impounded,  he- 
Eferf  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.' 
This  was  intended  to  make  the  impression  that 
B.'s  four  cows  had  not  been  at  large  the  past 
son  at  all,  notwithstanding  ??!»/ publication  to  the 
trary,  and  that  mij  cattle  instead  of  his  had  en- 
id  the  principal  benefit  of  the  town's  vote  ! 
shall  now  state  a  few  facts,  well  known  in  this 
iige,  and  leave  the  public  to  judge,  who  it  is  that 
lishes  intentional  filsehoods. 
?'he  Field  Driver  in  this  District  of  this  year,  is 
Isaac  Stevens.  Ao  one  has  made  any  inquir>/ 
dm  on  this  subject  ;  and  he  has  never  impound- 
aiy  cattle.  And  who  then  does  the  reader  sup- 
3  was  intended  by  '  the  field  driver  of  that  Dis- 
','  who  has  been  so  very  faithful  and  vigilant  ? 
y  the  field  driver  of  1828,  to  be  sure  !  not  Mr 
ah  Stone,  who  was  chosen  in  1829.  Nothing 
Id  be  got  of  him  to  make  a  story  of;  for  he 
:es  the  same  statement  as  Mr  Stevens. — And 
■  that  the  whole  of  this  small  game  may  be 
erstooci,  I  will  relate  what  took  place  in  1S2S. 
Gardner  Kellogg,  who  lives  half  a  mile  from 
B.'.s  was  the  field  driver  of  that  year.  He  im- 
nded  my  cattle,  at  my  request,  having  turned 
n  out,  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  to  induce  the 
1  driver  to  begin  his  duty  with  them.  After  a 
days  he  did  so,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that 
e  were  impounded  by  him  afterwards.  What  ac- 
nt  Mr  Kellogg  has  given  to  the  '  Small  Farmer' 
.ny  one  else  I  am  not  informed — the  facts  are 
1  remembered  by  many;  and  I  have  no  reason 


lo  think  that  he  has  misstated  them.  Whether  if 
he  had  seen  Mr  B.'s  four  cows  taking  the  benefit 
of  the  act  the  past  season,  he  would  have  driven 
them  to  the  pound,  can  be  best  told  after  the  '  Small 
Farmer'  shall  have  solved  the  following  question. 

If  the  manure  from  the  'largest  stable  in  the 
county,' put  \ipon  a  farm  '  frojn  1810  to  1818  in- 
clusive' would  produce  hay  fi)r  the  '  four  or  five 
years  last  past'  in  as  great  abundance,  as  if  put  on 
the  farm  for  the  '  last  nine  years' — how  long  will 
a  field  driver  continue  in  power  after  the  e.xpiration 
of  his  term  of  oflice  ? 

As  the  '  Smnll  Farmer'  in  his  last  article  does  not 
deny  that  he  is  Mr  Buckminster  himself,  as  had 
been  more  than  intimated  by  Capt.  Wheeler,  I  shall 
not '  alter  my  mind,'  at  least,  till  Mr  B.  shall  deny 
it.  The  raw  material  was  certainly  raised  on  the 
farm  and  dyed  in  the  wool,  though  a  fuller  may 
have  been  employed  in  the  dressing. 

Hoping  that  your  useful  paper  will  seldom  be 
haunted  by  such  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  mat- 
ters, 

I  subscribe  respectfully  vour  obedient  servant, 
JOSIAH  ADAMS. 

Framingham,  Jan.  24th,  1831. 

THE  QUINCE. 

Mr  Fessenden — The  following  interesting  items 
are  taken  from  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge. 

In  the  south  of  France,  jiarticularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Garonne,  the  Quince  is  very  extensively 
grown  ;  and  the  peasants  prepare  from  it  a  mar- 
malade, which  they  call  cotignac.  The  term  mar- 
malade is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  name  for 
the  quince,  marmelo. 

Two  centuries  ago,  marmalade  seems  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  princi[)ally  from  a  belief  that 
it  possessed  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The 
seeds  of  the  quince  are  still  used  in  medicine,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mucilage  which 
they  yield  to  boiling  ivater. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  said  to  carry  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  to  much  greater  perfection  than  the 
European  gardeners,  are  stated  by  Marco  Polo  to 
have  ^eaci,  white  in  the  inside,  melting,  and  with 
a  fragrant  smell,  of  the  enormous  weight  of  ten 
pounds. 

The  fruit  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  contains  above  600  varieties  of  the  Pear  ; 
and  it  is  there  observed,  that  '  the  newly  introduced 
Flemish  kinds  are  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  sorts,  which  have  been 
hitherto  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  when 
brought  into  use  will  give  quite  a  new  feature  to 
the  dessert.' 

The  names  of  fruits  in  all  countries,  occasion- 
ally present  some  laughable  anomalies,  such  as 
the  '  Bnn-Chretien  Turc,'  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
French  Pears. 


by  the  state  to  advance  this  u6w  S|)ccies  of  inter- 
nal inqirovement.  One  hundredth  part  of  what  the 
State  of  Massashusetts  is  about  to  receive  from 
the  General  Government,  a|)propriated  todissenii- 
uatitig  a  knowleilge  of  this  business  would  ulti- 
mately yieUI  a  vast  ca|)ital  to  this  Commonwealth. 
A  practical  silk  grower  should  be  sent  to  attend 
the  annual  Agricultural  Exhihitioiis,  in  each  county 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  gratuitously  distribute 
the  seed  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  eggs  of  the 
silk  worm,  with  oral  practical  instructions  on  the 
subject,  at    the  expense  of  the  state. 

1  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  our  Legislature 
the  propriety  of  authorizing  and  empowering 
the  Governor  forthwith  to  take  measures  to  ad- 
vance this  new,  important  and  useful  business. 
There  seems  to  be  a  field  of  internal  improvement 
he  re  that  should  not  be  neglected. 

A  Friend  to  Industrt. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

SILK. 

The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  people 
greatly  depend  upon  constant  employment  and 
moral  improvements.  No  pursuits  seem  more  fa- 
vorable to  afford  both  these  objects,  than  the  cul- 
ture and  preparation  of  silk.  These  tnay  be  car- 
ried on  in  each  family,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  No  employment  can  be  more  favorable  to 
moral 'improvement  and  domestic  virtue,  than 
that  which  can  be  innocently  carried  on  at  the  fire 
side  of  every  family.     Somethmg    should  be  done 


THE   SEASON. 

Mr  Fesseinde.n — I  should  like  to  seq  the  com- 
parative forwardness  of  the  last  spring  in  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts  exhibited  in  your  paper.  I  furnish 
you  below  with  a  statement  extracted  from  the 
Illinois  Monthly  Magazine. — The  '  Koxbury  Far- 
mer' could  give  a  similar  statement  for  Massachu- 
setts. 

Washington  City,  Jan.  1831. 

.'Ipril  1.     Peach  trees  in  blossom. 
"      2.   Asparagus  fit  for  the  table. 
"       3.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Onions  planted. 
"       6.  Hearts-ease,  and  Violets  in  bloom. 
"       7.  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other  roots 

planted. 
"    10.  Prairies    green,  Gooseberry  and  Currant 

bushes  in  bloom. 
"     15.  Cabbage  plants  transplanted. 
"     18.   Lilac  in  bloom.  Strawberry    vines  ditto. 
"     25.   Raspberries  in  bloom. 
"    27.  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  Pepper-grass   fit 

for  use. 
"    30.  Roses  and  honeysuckles  in  full    bloom. 
None    of  the   above   articles    were    injured  by 
frosts. 


India  Rubber. — This  valuable  produ'^t,  first 
made  known  by  La  Condamine,  in  1736,  is  the 
juice  of  several  species  of  trees  growing  in  South 
America.  It  flows  from  the  trees  as  a  milky  fluid, 
which  soon  hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  transport  it  to 
Europe  in  its  fluid  state,  without  success.  Its 
application  to  the  arts  is  various,  but  until  re- 
cently, no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  properties,  its  elasticity.  Two 
ingenious  chemists  of  Paris,  Messrs  Rattier  and 
Guibal,  by  an  entirely  new  solvent  and  a  very  deli- 
cate jirocess,  have  succeeded  in  spinning  it  into 
threads  of  various  S'zes.  This  is  '  subsequently 
woven  into  suspenders,  garters,  surgical  bandages 
for  ruptures,  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs,  &c. 

Economy. — Some  persons  are  ashamed  of  this 
virtue,  for  a  virtue  it  is,  and  the  reverse  of  it,  waste- 
fulness, is  a  sin.  Many  are  penurious,  and  they 
call  it  being  economical  ;  but  a  person  may  spend 
or  give  money  liberally,  and  be  withal  very 
economical. — True  economy  is  to  spend  only 
what  one  can  afford  and  that  judiciously.  Some 
people  will  sooner  spend  what  they  cannot  afford 
or  use  a  little  deception,  than  say,  I  cannot  afford 
the  expense. 
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Parisian  populace  are  siifRciciitly  cultivated  not  to 
toucli  either  the  hlossoiiis  or  the  fruit  oC  trees  thus 
coufitled  to  their  care  for  their  advantage)  the  en- 
tire atniosi)here  would  be  that  of  the  Island  of 
At  the  suggestion  of  many  of  our  subscribers,  St  Michael:  nor  would  ibis  perfuming  en  masse 
we  contemplate  publishing  the  New  England  Far-  surpass  other  improvements  of  the  age  ;  lightmg 
mer,  after  tills  week  on  Wednesday  evening,  so  '  by  gas  for  example.  By  the  judicious  distribution 
that  they  can  be  packed  and  sent  away  by  the  ,  of  orange  trees,  aud  of  other  odoriferous  flowers 
mails  of  \Vedne3day  night.  By  this  arrangement  shrubs  and  plants,  or  even  by  mignionette  alone,  the 
a  large  jiroportion  of  our  subscribers,  living  out  of  ,  air  of  any  city  might  be  rendered  as  odoriferous  as 
this  State,  who  do  not  now  receive  their  papers  ,  that  of  a  garden.  When  the  many  have  once  con- 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  week  after  they  are  ^uered  from  the  few  what  is  necessary  and  con- 
publislied",  will  receive    them    two,  and   in   many  |  venient,  they  will  then  attenii)t  what  is    agreeable 

and   refined ;     and     with     the    knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  nature    and    art,   requisite 


cases  three  days  earlier. 


LEGALIZING  THE  STUDY  OF  ANATOMY. 

We  have  received  a  long,  elaborate  aud  very 
able  Report  of  the  Committee  oj  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  subject,  neatly  printed  in  a  pamph- 
let of  118  pages,  8vo.  A  cursory  perusal  con- 
vinces us  that  this  document  contains  a  large  mass 
of  interesting  matter — that  it  is  ably  written,  and 
displays  an  extent  of  research,  and  ability  and 
judgment  in  selecting  and  compiling  worthy  of 
the  importance  of  the  topic  it  di,scusses.  We 
shall  advert  to  this  valuable  document  again  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  roo  n  and  leisure. — We  under.stand 
it  is  from  the  able  pen  of  Johx  B.  Davis,  Esq.  of 
this  city. 

COLD  WEATHER. 

TEltract  of  a  letter  from  a  si-ntleman,  dated  JnhnBtown,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  21,  1331,  to  the  Editor  of  theX.  E.  F.iriiier.] 
While  writing  this,  the  thermometer  stands  (ex- 
posed on  the  north  side  of  the  building)  at /iccnf^- 
two  degrees  helow  zero !  Alas  for  my  Altheas — 
French  Tamarisks,  Chorchorus  Japonicaand  Mag- 
nolias. This  is  much  the  greatest  degree  of  cold 
experienced  here  for  many  years  past ;  and  here- 
tofore I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  any  of  the 
above  plants  from  freezing  to  the  ground.  Is  there 
np  variety  of  the  Althea  that  vvill  withstand  the 
winter   here  ?     If  so    I    should    like    to    know  it. 


TRANSPLANTING. 
All  experiment  of  a  novel  and  extraordinat; 
description  was  undertaken  at  Derby  last  week,  i 
the  transplantation  of  a  tree  of  large  dimension! 
the  Weeping'Ash,  which  has  so  long  been  the  ad 
iiiirtition  of  the  public.  This  beautiful  tree  ha 
been  removed  without  sustaiuing  any  damage,  t 
the  picturesque  domains  of  Ciialsvvorth,  where  hi 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  selected  a  mot 
appropriate  situation  for  it  in  the  noilh  front  c 
his  princely  mansion.  On  wresting  up  the  tie 
with  the  well-adapted  and  powerful  machine  ap 
plied  for  the  purpose,  it  is  calculated  that  the  re 
sistaiice  of  about  (burtecn  tons  of  soil,  in  which  it 
widely   spreading  roots    were   embedded,  was  ti 


to  give  them  the  sovereignty    of  society  they    will    be  overcome.      The  weight  of  the  tree  in  the  stats 

in  which  it  has  been  conveyeil,  a  distance  of  iwen 
tyeight  miles,  to  its  present  situation,  is  understooi 
to  be  from  seven  ta  eight  tons.  One  of  the  root 
drawn  lip  had  extended  itself  more  than  twenty 
eight  feet  from  the  bole  of  the  tree. 


succeed. 

CHINESE  COW 

An  English  publication  states  that 'a  Chinese 
cow,  now  in  England  gives  milk  so  very  rich, 
that  one  pint  of  it  gives  as  much  butter,  (4  onncesj 
as  7  pints  of  a  Sussex  cow's  milk,  both  churned 
immediately  from  the  cow  without  being  set  for 
cream.  The  Chinese  cow  is  small  and,  says  Mr 
Young,  the  beef  is  superior  in  fatness,  aud  in  but- 
ter the  superiority  is  as  1400  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  from 
a  very  good  coui:try  cow.'  This  is  such  a  superi- 
ority in  milk  and  beef  as  might  make  it  an  object 
to  the  owners  of  American  ships  to  China,  to  im- 
jiort  some  of  the  stock  which  is  native  to  that 
country. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
in  the  Western  states  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr 
Parkhurst  in  this  week's  New  England  Farmer, 
believing  that  he  has  begun  an  Establishment  that 
will  result  in  great  and  permanent  advantage  to 
their  interests.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  business  which  he  has  now  commenced  at 
Cincinnati ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that  he  has 
taken  out  with  him  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  assortments  of  Seeds  and  Agricultural 
Imidements  ever  shipped  from  Boston;  comprising 
uU  the  most  esteemed  and  early  varieties  of  veg- 
etables anil  valuable  grasses  ;  and  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  ])loughs,  hoes,  and 
other  implements  of  daily  use  with  the  farmer,  that 
Yankee  ingenuity  has  yet  suggested. 


PERFUMING  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  conductors  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  ob- 
.serve  that  whoever  has  walked  in  the  orange  or- 
clKirdsat  Nervi,  knows  that  the  quantity  of  orange 
trees  distributed  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries 
if  allowed  to  retain  and  expand  their  blossoms 
wr>uld  scent  not  only  the  air  of  the  garden  but  of 
halt' Paris.  If  there  are  any  who  deny  this,  we 
ask  them  to  account  for  the  orange  fragrance  of 
the  air  for  miles  around  Genoa  and  Naples,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  If  all  the  public  gardens  in  Paris 
were  moderately  stocked  with  orange  trees  and  a 
ievi  distributed   along   the    Boulevards  (and    the 


GARDENS. 

Mankind  at  the  creation  were  placed  in  a  gar- 
den planted  '  eastward  in  Eden,'  containing  not 
only  what  was  '  good  for  food,'  but  '  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  (he  sight' — a  garden  therefore 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  pure  in  taste 
and  innocent  in  life.  It  has  been  the  fiivorite  task 
of  the  highest  jioets  to  describe  paradise  ;  and 
even  the  least  poetical  of  mankind  retain  so  much 
from  the  wreck  of  a  better  nature  as  to  preserve  a 
love  for  gardens.  The  taste  is  manifested  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  he  whose  heritage  includes  no  glebe, 
has  his  plants  in  a  vase,  which  are  tended  with 
care,  that  he  may  have 

'  A  peep  at  nature,  if  he  can  no  more.' 
With  a  few  exceptions,  cities  the  most  distin- 
guished for  refinement  give  the  greatest  support 
to  the  cultivation  of  gardens ;  yet  there  is  none 
open  to  the  public  (except  the  small  one  at  Cam- 
bridge) in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  If  a  person 
would  devote  a  hundred  acres  or  less,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  city,  to  an  ornamental  garden 
shaded  with  our  best  fruit  trees  and  the  hardy  for- 
eign plants,  with  a  green  house  for  such  exotics 
as  shrink  from  frost — if  the  garden  were  diversi- 
fied with  wood,  and  lawn,  and  water,  it  woulil 
be  to  the  proprietor  a  better  estate  than  ships  or 
spindles.  The  nursery  department  alone  would 
give  a  profit,  which  however  would  be  the  least 
of  the  gains  were  the  place  made  really  attractive. 
The  man  who  will  do  this  will  gratify  two  tastes  at 
once  ;  one  founded  on  the  principle  that  leads 
men  to  seek  their  own  interest,  and  the  other  on 
that  which  gives  them  pleasure  to  do  a ^  kindness 
and  a  service  to  others. — Tribune. 


A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  29tli  Dec. 
states — 'We  have  had  a  frost  here  which  will  cut 
oft'  the  crop  of  sugars  one  fourth,  say  20,000  hlids. 
less  than  was  expected  two  weeks  ago.  Other  ac- 
counts correspond  with  this. 


THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

This  fatal  epidemic,  having  ravaged  a  large  pow 
tioii  of  Asia,  is  fast  spreading  into  EurOjie. —  Fear 
are  entertained,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  ma; 
extend  to  America.   Providence   seems  to   have  di 
recte  1  that  the  human  race,  at  stated  periods,  should 
be  visited   with   pestilence.     The  cholera  moriiu 
may  succeed    to  the    cfiice   of  the   plague  and    tli 
small  pox. — Whether   this  disease   be     contagion 
or  not  is  disputed,  and  is  of  little  moment:  for  cci,  , 
tain  it  is  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  the  move, 
ment  of  large  bodies  of  men  from  the  infected  dis  j 
!  tricts  into    those    whence  it    had    been    unknown  ^ 
If  Russia  sliould   ])r(isecute  a  war  against   France  j 
the  pestilence    which  she    will  carry    into   westerly 
Europe,  will  be  more  terrible   than  her  arms  ;  am  || 
will,  perhaps,  greatly  facilitate  her  designs  of  can  J 
quest.      The  following  account  of  the    progress  o!  ji 
the  cholera  morbus  is  from  the  late  French  jiapers  f 
Cholera  Morbus. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Frcncl  , 
Institute,  communications    from   various    parts  Q  \ 
the  Russian  Empire  were    made  by   M.    Moreai  \ 
de  Joannes,  on    the   progress  which   the   Cholen  , 
Morlius  has  made  in  that  empire,  to  which     M.  dl  , 
Humboldt  added  some  very  curious  facts,   he  hai  , 
obtained  during  his  recent  travels  in  Asiatic  Russia 
his  statemen:  began  with    its    first    appearance  ir  i 
the  Bombay  army,  in  1818,  from  whence  in  1819  I 
it  sjiread  to  the  Isle    of  France    and  Madagascar. 
In  ,1821  it  appeared  at  Bussorah,  from  whence  ill 
spread  by  the  Euphrates  to  Syria  ;  it    diminishetl 
ill  violence  for    three  years,    although' it    spread 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the   northern    coasts  of 
Africa.     In  1823    it  a|ipeared  on  the    borders  o( 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and    made    dreadful   ravages  al 
Astracan,  spreading  from  thence  into  Central  Asia, 
whence  it  was  supposed  to  have    been  brought  by 
the  caravans,  whicli    generally  consist    of  three  oi 
four    thousand    men   and    camels,    but    this    s\\^ 
position,   M.  de  Humboldt  proves  by  facts,   could 
not  have  been  the  case.     In  1829  it  broke  out  on 
the  Persian  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire,  from 
whence  it  spreail  into  Georgia,    where  in  one  city 
of  30,000  inhabitants  only  8,000  escaped. 

On  the  31st  July,  1830,  it  again  appeared  at  As- 
tracan, where  21,  000  (lersons  died,  from  whence 
it  exteniled  into  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
and  arrived  at  Moscow,  having  spreail  over  46,500 
square  leagues  of  country.  The  official  bulletin 
published  at  Moscow  states,  that  from  the  28tb 
September  to  the   11th   October,  one    in  three  of 
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those  atmctt'il  liieil.  It  is  also  stated,  tliiit  it 
5  recontly  nppi'areii  in  the  lu-ighhorhooilofCon- 
nliiiopli':  it  was  at  Oilessa  on  tho  iSih  Octoher, 
ini  wheiu-e  it  i.-!  learoil  it  will  i;n'u\  Giecce,  Italy, 
i  the  soinliern  parts  of  Prance,  thoiiirh  its  eftects 
s  suspniKle.l  hy  the  winter.  The  Institute  dep- 
;atod  the  (iresent  condnct  of  llnssia  in  niarch- 
;  lar^'o  hodies  of  troops  from  countries  iid'ected 
til  it  to  countries  that  are  not,  and  more  es- 
clally,  as  it  is  historically  known,  that  it  first  ap- 
ired  and  was  propaLtated  in  India  by  Lord  llas- 
gs'  army. — .'V.  E.  Pallndium. 

Elsindir,.Yov.  23, — The  epidemic  which  has 
jvailod  in  different  i)arts  of  lUissia  still  contin- 
s  ;  and  a  very  alarming  circumstance  is,  that 
len  its  course  is  supposed  to  have  been  arrested 
one  point,  it  sometimes   appears  at  the  distance 

from  30  to  80  German  miles,  passing  over  the 
meiliate  country  without  affecting  it.  A  post 
lich  recently  arrived  from  Moscow  reported  300 
w  cases  which  had  appeared  in  one  day  ;  and 
00  a|)|)eared  on  the  last  day  of  which  we  have 
:ounts  liy  another  post.  The  thermometer  has 
in  at  15  degs.  below  zero  at  Gefle  in  Sweden.; 
11,  of  course,  in  Unssia  also  the  weather  nuist 
re  been  very  cold  :  yet  the  disease  is  not  checked. 
e  Imperial  Court  at  St  Petersburgh,   were  pre- 

ed  to  retreat,   in    case  of  danger,  to  VViburg  in 

land. — V.   Y.  D.  Adv. 


Pravellers  say,  that  there  is  not  a  useless  vegeta- 
or  even  weed,  in  all  China.  A  dead  nettle  is 
verted  into  cloth — paper  is  made  from  the  straw 
ice — the  cup  of  tlie  acorn  dies  black — the 
es  of  a   certain    description  of  ash    answer,  iu 

the  purposes  of  the  mulberry,  for  the  silk 
m.  Ill  this  way,  the  occupations  of  people  are 
itely  diversified.  For  instance,  iu  every  vil- 
as  large  as  Pittsfield,  and  perhaps  smaller, 
e  ought  to  be  regular  gardening  as  an  occupa- 
In  this  way,  the  Mechanics  get  better  fruits 
vegetables,  and  for  a  less  price.  It  is  the  nat- 
advautage  of  the  division  of  labor.  In  living 
uch  as  our  laboring  people  do  upon  beef,  pork, 
potatoes,  they  consult  neither  health  or  econ- 

They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  animal 
is  by  far  the    dearest. — SedgeioicVs    Address. 


Hog  was  last  week  broughtto  the  Panueil  Hall 
cet,  raised  by  Capt.  John  King  of  Medford, 
lonths  old,    weighing    726    pounds,    said    by 

judges  to  excel  in  smallness  of  bone  and 
ness  of  pork  any  ever  seen  here.  It  was 
at  auction  for  T.i  cents  per  pound,  purchased 

r  Wheeler  for  his  [irovision  store  in  Green- 


Silk  Reel. 
3se  useful  machines  may  be  had  of  the  subscriber 
3  low  price  of  .f  25  each.  I5y  the  help  of  this  reel,  the 
ireads  may  be  extracteil  from  the  cocoon  with  even- 
md  rapidity.  It  is  the  same  for  which  I  received 
remium  ol  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
as  been  a  considerable  time  in  use. 
Iham,  Mats.  Jan.  2.5,  1831.  J.  H.  COBB. 

[certificate.] 
Jward  Brown,  of  Asbford,  Con.  late  of  London, 
nd,  silk  manufacturer,  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  have 
considerable  quantity  o(  raw  silk  reeisd  in  the  fil- 
of  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Mass.;  that  I 
Ik  reeled  by  him  equal  to  the  Italian  or  Cliina 
nd  is  capable  of  bein^  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
scriptiou  of  silk  goods.  I  further  certify  the  tiitn- 
for  a  suit  of  curldins  now  in  the  house  of  Hon. 
1  Webster,  of  Boston,  was  made  of  raw  silk  raised 
eled  by  said  Jonathan  H.  Cobb. 

EDWARD  BROWN. 
rord,  Ct.  Jan.  15,  1831. 


Agricultural   ff'arehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  Fanners  nnd 
Planters  of  the  Western  Slates,  that  he  has  just  arrived 
in  this  city  from  Boston,  with  a  large  and  ijeneral  assoit- 
mcnt  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  'he  most 
approved  kinds;  with  also  a  general  and  very  extensive 
assort(nent  of  Grass,  Garden,  Field,  Flower  and 
Herb  Seeds,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  larger 
vaiiety  than  has  ever  before  been  introduced  into  the 
Western  country. 

The  above  articles  have  been  recently  purchased  from 
the  well  known  Agricultural  Establishment  of  Messrs 
Newell  and  Russell,  in  Boston,  and  were  selected  by 
the  subscriber  himsell,  (who  has  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in  the  business)  with  great  care.  Those  who 
may  call  at  his  Agricultural  Warehouse^  No.  23,  Lower 
Market  street,  between  Sycamore  and  Main  streets,  will 
be  assured  of  finding  every  arlicle  wanted  in  the  agri- 
cultural line,  of  a  superior  quality  and. at  lair  prices. 

S.  C.  PARKHURST. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  1831.  


Situation  Wanted. 

A  man  who  has  serveil  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the 
farming  business  in  Europe,  and  is  acquainted  with  all 
its  branches,  as  breeding  stock,  &c,  transplanting  trees, 
grafting,  budding,  &c,  is  desirous  of  procuring  an  el- 
igible situation  on  a  farm.  Ha  would  not  obj -ct  to  going 
lo  any  part  of  the  United  States,  if  required.  He  wiil 
show  the  best  recommendations.  Address  J.  B.  Russell, 
post  paid.  Unless  a  first  rate  situation  should  offer,  it 
will  be  no  object  to  the  advertiser  to  embrace  it. 

Feb.  4. 


Silk  Cocoons  Wanted. 
I  will  give  cash  for  Cocoons,  from  30  to  50  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  J.  H.  COBB. 

Dedham,  Mass.  Jan.  25,  1831. 


Farm  to  Let. 

To  be  leased,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or  less,  a  small 
Farm  in  Andover,  and  within  four  miles  of  Lowell.  A 
good  place  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Lowell 
Market.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK. 

Andover,  Jan.  15,  1831.  6t Jan.  21. 

Black  Currant  Wine. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  52  North 
Market  Street — 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  superior  old  Black  Currant 
Wine,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  ;  an  account 
of  its  astringent  aiid  detergent  properties  in  various  com- 
plaints, and  particularly  the  Sore  Throat,  will  be  found 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  5B7,  written  by 
Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  and  the  lale  Dr  John  G.  Coffin. 
Price  75  cts.  per  bottle — also,  a  few  bottles  ol  old  White 
Dutch  Currant  Wine,  price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Dec.  31. 


Ammunition  ,_/J) 

Of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices,  for  sporting — 
constandy  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.     If  Jan.  7. 


Bolivar  Calves   and  Saxony  Bucks. 

For  sale,  4  Bull  Calves,siredby  the  celebrated  imported 
improved  Durham  short  horned  bull  Boliv.^r.  which 
slock  have  produced  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  No.  1,  dam 
Grey  Brown,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  No.  2,  dam 
Juno,  three  fourths  Fill  Pail.  No.  3.  dam  Ceres,  her  sire 
Coelebs,  her  dam  Mr  Gray's  imported  Cow.  No.  4,  dam 
Beauty,  half  Ccelebs  and  half  Galloway.  The  Calves 
are  beautiful,  and  their  dams  all  great  milkers. 

Two  imported  S.axony  Bucks, 2  Yearlings,  and  2  Lambs. 
Inquire  of  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  Jr,  Chelsea,  or  at  52  Han- 
over Street,  Boston. 

July  9. 


Farmer  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Farmer,  with  a  wife,  without  children,  the 
one  perfectly  acquainted  wiih  the  business  and  capable 
of  taking  the  management  of  the  Farm,  and  the  other 
liilly  competent  lo  lake  charge  of  the  Dau'y  ;  none  need 
apply  without  the  best  recommenilation.  Address  the 
Publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Mr  John  B. 
Russell,  post  paid. 

Also  wanted,  one  or  two  Milch  Cows,  extraordinary 
milkers,  handsome,  and  not  exceeding  4  or  5  years  old, 
for  which  a  generous  price  will  be  given.  Apply  as 
above,  post  paid.  No  application  need  be  made  except 
for  very  superior  animals.  6t  Jan.  23. 


Brighton   Market — Monday,  Jan.  31. 

(Roportod  for  tlio  Chronicio  anil  I'uliiol.] 

At  Market  Ibis  day,  521  Cattle,  (about  60  of  which 
were  stores,)  1130  Sheep,  and  354  Swine  ; — all  the  Swine 
and  160  Sheep  have  been  before  reported. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle— No  material  variation  from  last 
week — we  shall  quote  from  $3,75  to  4,67 — as  is  usual,  a 
few  prime  cattle  were  taken  at  $5. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess,  $3,50,  a  3,62^.  No.  1, 3  17 
a  3,25. 

Sheep — We  do  not  recollect  having  before  noticed  so 
many /irime  Sheep  at  market  in  one  day — sales  quick; 
we  noticed  one  lot  of  45  taken  at  $1,  a  lot  of  80  at  $5,  a 
lot  of  100  at  $5,  and  a  lot  at  $6 — quite  a  number,  say  50 
or  60,  were  Cossets,  and  would  have  brought  7  or  $8 
each,  had  they  been  sold  separately — we  noticed  one  at 
$12,  and  3  at  8  33  each. 

Sniine— Sales  brisk  at  retail,  at  5  cents  for  Sows  and  6 
lor  Barrows. 


JVew  York  Cattle  Market,  Jan.  25. — At  market  400 
head  of  Beef  Cattle  and  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of 
Sheep,  say  from  2  to  300,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads — market  for  Beef  good,  apd  all  sold.  A  few  extra 
Cattle  taken  at  $7,.50,  several  lots  good  at  6:Ja  64, several 
do.  fair  54  a  5J  and  ordinary  $44  a  5  percwt. 

Sheep — sale  quick  and  prices  high,  extra,  $6,  good  4J 
a  5,  lair  3  a  3.J,  ordinary  2  a  2,50  each. 

Milch  Cows,  a  few  sales  at  25  to  .$30. 

Pork,  in  hogs,  prime  5  J  a  6^  cents. 

Hay  very  scarce  and  now  selling  at  87^  a  1,12.J. 


PRICES   OF  COUJVTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTEK,  inspecled,  No.  l,new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  liallimore, Howard-street,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Nurlhern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 
Rvc, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
TALLOW,  tried, 
HOPS,  Isl  quality, 
LIMK, 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  f  northern j 
Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  Wood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  miied  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  wasliod. 
Merino,  half  blood. 
Merino,  quarter, 
Nalive,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.iib's,  first  sort,      - 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort. 
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MISCELLANY 


MOONLIGHT. 

When  the  fair  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  Ibe  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'eicasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  uimunibered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  sacred  light. 


FROM  THE  DESK  OF  POOR  ROBERT  THE   SCRIBE. 
Though  now  so  cheap,  the  thing,  I  fear, 
Will  prove  abominable  dear. 

There  is  a  wonderful  magic  in  the  word  cheap. 
The  news  that  a  inerchant  lias  got  some  articles 
very  low,  sets  a  whole  neighborhood  agog.  No 
matter  whether  the  thing  is  wanted  or  not,  it  must 
be  bought.  And  the  worth  of  many  a  good  plan- 
tation is  sqnandered  in  the  purchase  of  things, 
useless  as  the  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  cheap. 

My  aunt  Eunice,  whose  wisdom  is  of  the  best 
kind,  for  it  is  the  wisdom  of  experience,  used 
often  to  warn  us  of  the  folly  of  buying  things  be- 
Cftuso  they  were  cheap.  In  her  younger  days  it 
was  her  province  to  tend  the  dairy,  and  every  fifth 
cheese  was  her  :  wn  perquisite.  Site  had  got  an 
hundred  weight,  and  to  market  she  went  with  her 
cheese,  intending  witli  the  avails  to  lay  in  some 
little  necessary  articles  against  an  emergency. 

New  York  from  Applebury  lies  S.  S.  W.  two 
days'  journey  when  the  roads  are  good.  Aunt 
Eunice  had  never  been  to  the  city  before,  but  had 
often  heard  of  the  amazing  cheapness  of  things 
there.  Her  cheese  y-elded  her,  in  silver  money,  tnvo 
pounds  ten  shillings,  to  a  farthing.  Who  so  hap- 
py as  she  ?  Jlethinks  I  see  her  now,  tripping 
along  Broadway — her  cheeks  ruddier  than  a  Pear- 
main — her  hair  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
with  a  high  commode,  a  little  on  one  side,  looking 
so  jaunty.  'J'lien  her  stays  were  laced  unusually 
tight,  showing  a  waist  slender  as  the  cream  churn 
—-her  stockings  were  of  her  own  knitting, and 
wliiter  tlian  the  lily;  and  her  high-heeled  shoes 
gave  her  an  air  of  lightness  and  majesty.  As 
memory  rolls  back  the  wheels  of  time,  and  opens 
to  my  ken  the  scenes  of  youth,  other  objects,  in 
ntiugled  light  and  shade,  rise  to  my  view.  I  see, 
all  glowing  with  health  and  beauty,  the  smile  of 
one,  whose  smile  was  life  and  love.  The  song 
that  cheered  my  boyhood,  reverberates  on  memo- 
ry's car.  But  the  form  of  beauty  is  lost  in  dark- 
ness, and  her  voice  is  hushed  in  the  tomb.  There, 
too,  beloved  Aunt,  anil  thou.  Old  Kobert,  nuist  ere 
long  mingle  yoiu"  dust  with  hers — and  your  hearts, 
that  still  beat  so  cheerily,  become  still  and  cold  as 
the  clods  of  the  valley.  Ye  who  have  loved  *  * 
*     *     but  whither  do  I  wander. 

From  shop  to  shop  my  Aunt  roved.  A  new 
thimble — bright  as  silver — cost  but  sixpence,  and 
she  bought  it.  Fans,  ribbons,  laces,  trinkets  and 
gew-gaw-s,  which  her  judgment  did  not  approve, 
sh«  still  purchased,  because  they  came  so  very  low. 
She  was  not  aware  how  fast  her  money  wasted. 
When  a  little  tired  of  running,  and  satiated  with 
novelties,  she  returned  to  her  lodgings  and  sat 
down  to  count  her  cash.     How  great  was  her  dis- 


appointment, to  find  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  1      A  doctor  visiting  his  patient,  a  lady,  rc(|iH-ir(l 
squandered    on  things   of  no    vahie  ?     Poor  girl  !!  look  at  her  tongue.     She  opened  her  monti,  and  i 
1  1 1      ..  I  1    ic   .K„   ....f;„ioo  =!,„   i,„,i    the  end  ol  her  tongue  out ;   the  doctor  said,   put 

she  could  not  purchase   half   the    a.t.cles  she  haJ  .  ^^^t  a  little  further,  madam,  and  was  under   the   r 
deemed  indispensab.e  !  ,„  ,      I  cessity  of  repeating  it  several  times,   the  lady  o' 

She  would  sometimes  tell  the  story  herself,  _but.p^,^ipg  j,gj  tongue  out  a  trifling  distance  each  tin 
did  not  like  very  well  to  be  told  of  it.  But  being  j  At  length  tlie  doctor  remarked,  put  it  out  as  far 
half  in  love,  and  having  of  course  an  itch  for  scrib-  possible,  madam.  '  Mercy,  doctor,'  says  she,  'y 
bling  poetry,  she  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject, ,  must  think  there  is  no  end  to  a  woman's  tongue.' 
from  which  my  motto  is  extracted,  

When  I   see    men   leaving   their    business   and  J\i"ew  Jf'ork  on  Farriery. 

crowding  to  a  VENDUE,  when  there  is  not  a  sin-  j     Just  received  and  for  .sale  at  the  Seed  Store  ronnecl 
gle  article  to  be  sold  they  really  want ;  but    wast-  ,  with  the   New  England   Farmer  Olfice,  No.  52  Noi 
ing  their  time,   in   drinking  and  bidding,   because  ,  ^^JJI'^^^'^^^'^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
things  go  clieap —  -  and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  a 

When  I  see  a  youn<'  woman  changing  her  tow   accidents  to  which  the   Horse  is  liable ;  the  causes  a 

,     ,     ^  ,    ■  1      c  .?■        ..  „•„    .ivniptoras  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  e 

cloth  for  a  parasol  mstead   of  a  petticoat,  oi   six  [  ^J^yi;^  j.^^.  ^^^  ^^^.^  j_^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^g.  ^ijijijjgf,.^^,;^^^,^  , 

dollar  bonnet  instead  of  a  bed-tick,  I  would  give  a  ,  shoeing.S„i(h,   Farrier,    and   Groom,  how   to    acqu 
pinch  of  my  best  Rappee  if  some  kind  friend  would    knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevenlion 


whisper  her — 

Though  now  so  cheap  the  thing,  I  fear, 

Will,  in  the  end,  prove  monstrous  dear. 
But  of  all    CHEAP    things  that  in  the    end  prove  |  and  irapiovemenls,  particularly  adapted  to  this  count 
DEAR,     Razors   and    SCHOOL    MASTERS    are   ^yP'r.^/,M^?™'.h^^VeteiWy^Sujje™ 


Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  a 
mal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  Jo 
flinds.  Veterinary  Surgeon.     With  considerable  additit 


the  most  abominable.  One  will  mangle  your  flesh, 
the  other  will  mangle  the  education  and  morals  of 
your  children.  In  too  many  neighborhoods,  the 
price,  and  not  the  qualifications  of  a  master,  is 
looked  at.  For  the  difterciice  of  three  dollars  a 
month,  a  man  of  sense  and  learning  will  be  dis- 
placed, to  make  way  for  a  booby. 

Listen  to  old  Robert.  The  future  usefulness 
and  destiny  of  your  children  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  their  education  and  early  habits. 
Their  education  and  their  morals  depend  greatly 
on  their  tutors.  If  their  master  be  illiterate  and 
vicious,  how  can  he  impart  knowledge  and  virtue 
to  vour  children  ?  A  man  of  learning  will  not — 
cannot  devote  his  time  and  talents  for  little  or 
nothing.  No  man  deserves  a  liberal  support  bet- 
ter than  a  school  master.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
offers  to  teach  your  children  cheap,  suspect  him. 
A  child  will  learn  more  in  one  quarter  at  a  good, 
than  in  two  ata  poor  school.  It  is  cheaper,  there- 
fore, ill  the  end,  to  have  a  good  school  master  at 
twentyfive  dollars  a  month,  than  a  poor  one  at 
fifteen  dollars,  for  you  save  half  the  time. —  Wilkes- 
barre  Gleaner. 


of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 


The  amount  of  transportation  during  the  last 
summer  on  the  Blackstone  Canal  from  Providence 
to  Worcester  and  other  places  situated  on  the  ca- 
nal, was  9317  tons,  and  the  transportation  to 
Providence  from  Worcester  and  other  places  de- 
scribed was  5403,  making  a  total  of  14720  tons. 
The  amount  of  tolls  received  in  the  year  was  12,- 
006   dollars. 


Rail  Road. — Notwithstanding  the  heavy  fall  of 
snow  last  night,  we  understand  that  the  Rail  Road 
Carriages,  proceeded  by  a  snow  scraper,  went  up 
to  the  Mills  this  morning  at  9  o'clock  as  usual, 
and  also  conveyed  the  passengers  for  Washington 
as  far  as  the  half  way  house.  This  is  another  proof, 
if  any  were  wanting,  that  a  fall  of  snow  presents 
no  interniption  to  travelling  on  Rail  Roads. — Bal- 
timore paper,  J 'Ati.  10. 


Wants  a  Situation. 
A  Gardener  who  can  produce  unquestionable  reco 
mendalions  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  moral  char: 
ter,  and  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  bran 
of  gardening,  and  cultivation  of  Grapes,  wishes  a  pern 
nent  situation  in  that  capacity.  He  is  a  single  man.  1 
quire  of  J.  B.  Ru-sell,  New  "England  Farmer  office. 


Mason's    Pocket   Farrier,  | 

Comprising  a  general  description  of  that  noble  and  ui  k 
lul  animal  the  Horse  ;  fifth  edition,  with  additions.  I 
which  is  added  a  Prize  Essay  on  Mules.  By  S.  W.  Pon  I 
loy,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  Mass.  And  an  appendix,  conta  I 
ing  observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  ol  most  of  t  | 
common  distempers  incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Coi  , 
Calves,  Sbeep,  Lambs.  Swine,  Oogs,  &c,  selected  fr  ' 
ditferent  authors.  And  an  Addenda,  containing  the  ann 
of  the  Turf,  American  Stud  Book,  mode  of  training,  ru  ( 
of  RaciniT,  &c.  | 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  , 
and  20  Comhill. 

Also,  on  liberal  terms,  a  large  assortment  of  Agricul  I 
ral.  Historical,  Theological,  Law,  and  other  Boo  1 
Persons  selecting  Libraries,  will  find  it  for  tboir  adv;  I 
tage  to  call.  6t  Dec.  31  j 

Durham  Short  Horns.  ' 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  I  I 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Ad.-hiral  Sir  Isa.  | 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pronioli  i 
o(  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can 
given  as  far  back  as  Hxibback,  who  was  calved  in  IT 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stoi  I 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  varit 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  anim» 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 
Salem,  October,  1830. 


Choice  of  Geese. — In  choosing  your  Geese  for 
the  table,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  feet  and 
legs  be  yellow,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  bird 
being  young  ;  the  legs  of  old  geese  are  red.  If 
recently  killed,  the  legs  will  be  pliable,  but  if  stale 
they  will  generally  be  found  dry  and  stiff. 


Published  every  Friday,  at  53  per  annum,  payable  att 
end  of  the  year-but  those  who  pay  within  sixty  days  fromtJ 
time  ofsubscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  oflifly  cen  | 
-  [Cr  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payme  i 
being  made  in  advance. 
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FOR    THE   NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER. 


of  tlieir  lirow,  or  in  other  words,  raise  tljeinsolvcs 
:  entirely  by  tlieir  own  efforts,  can  adopt  the  same 
I  coiu'se,  or  effect  that  improvement  in  agriculture, 
j  wliicli  is  the  case  with  that  cla.ss  of  men  who  hy 
their  laudahlo  enterprise  and  unremitting  zeal,  are 
showing  to  tho   world   what  vuhiahle  results  may 


F.VRMINO    OPERATIONS. 

Mr  EniToR — I  am  a  Ineud  to  |)ractical,  scienti- 

:  farming,  and    regard  the   exertions  of  the  pre 

nt  day,  to  re.iso  the  tone  of  agrienltnral  improve-   ,yi,i(.|j  ,i,g  „o(,j 

ent   in    our  country,  as   ominous  of  good  ;  and   dantly  bestowed  upon  them 


tOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMKR. 

SALT  HAY. 
Mr  Editor — I  have    read  with   some   interest 
the  inquiry  of  your  Duxbnry  correspondent,  and  the 
reply  of  '  Vicinus,'    on  '  Salt    Hay,'  and    must  take 


cli  men  as  Lowell,  Wkllks,  Dearrorn,  Prince 
d  othei-s,   who  are  disinieresiedly  devoting  their 
ents    and  wealth  to  the   promotion  of  an  object 
so  much   importiinee,   deserve    the  respect  and 
atitudo  of  the  whole  community.      But  iiotwith- 
mding  the    happy  effect  and    s:iti.sfactory  residts 
the  efforts   and  exanii>les  of  such   men,   it  call 
rdly  be  expected  that  all,   or  even  a  majority  of 
r  country  fiirmers,   can  adojH  the  same  system 
d  coiiisi.'  of  procctlure.     There    are   many  who 
ssess  judgment,    taste  and  inelination,  sufficient 
render  them  preeminent,  in  the  profession,   but 
ing  destitute  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  resonrc- 
they  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  course  which  will 
/er   enable  them  to  distinguish   themselves    as 
y  would,  were   they   placed  in    more  favorable 
:umsiances.     They  are  obliged  to  labor  all  their 
■s,  pursuing  iheir  business  early  and  late,  prae- 
ig  the  best  economy,  in  ordir  to  render  them- 
es   anil    their    families  comfortable,  and  main- 
that  state  of  independence   in  life,  which  al- 
every  one  has  a  natural  desiie  and  propensi 
enjoy.      They  find  it  im])racticable  under  e.x 
;  circumstances,  to  put  tijeir  farms  under  that 
of  cultivation,  and  make  those  improvement 
eon,  as    woidd    be    desirable,    and    which    ij 
3''i[istaMCes,  characterize  those  in  more  opulent 
mstances. 

it  not  a  fact,  that  in  most  cases  where  we 
with  a  farm  under  extraordinary  manage- 
,  being  in  all  respects  one  of  the  first  order  as 
condition,  that  its  owner  is  a  man  of  wealth, 
isive  of  his  farm,  always  havitig  a  surplus 
oney  at  coimnand,  which  may  be  appropriat- 
any  time,  to  effect  any  purpose,  or  promote 
object  desirable, 
a  new  fence  or  building  of  any  description  is 
isary,  it  can  be  erected  immediately,  in  the 
finished  and  perfect  maimer,  without  produc- 
le  least  inconvenience.  If  an  extraordinary 
al  is  wanted  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of 
jving  the  stock  on  the  farm,  it  can  be  [Hirchas- 
ast  what  it  may.  Shoidd  any  portion  of  the 
be  literally  a  barren  waste,  being  proof 
St  all  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation,  it  is 
red  feasible  and  productive  by  the  applica- 
if  extraordinary  means,  and  perhaps  in  the 
lecomes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farm, 
vurd,  no  labor  or  expense  is  spared  which 
)e  necessary  to  put  everything  in  the  best 
on  imaginable.  All  this  may  be  right  and 
endable,  as  it  may  and  probable  will  he  pro- 
e  of  beneficial  and  wholesome  effects.  But 
/er  pleasing  it  is  to  see  things  manageil  in 
ay,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  all 
rnis  brought  into  such  a  condition,  and  there- 
ndered  vastly  more  ])roductive  than  they 
re,  it  is  unwarrantable  to  expect  that  that 
liBif  farmers  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 


■be  produced  by  an    application    of  those    means  '  ""^  .'"""'y '° ''''^'"'" '''"'" '""I'—'"   the  first  place 
:   which  the  good  hand  of  Providence   has  so  ahun-   '  tl""'<  J""'- l>iixl>i"y   correspondent   underrates 

in  the  next    place,  I  think  'Vicinus'  quits 


Although  many  of  our  farmers  may  be  unable 
to  attain  to  the  degree  of  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  which  some  others  in  more  favored  cir- 
cumstances have  arrived,  it  by  no  means  pro\:es 
that  they  have  made  the  progress  ivhich  they  might 
have  do7te,  even  in  the  less  favored  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed.  As  the  present  is  emphat- 
ically an  age  of  improvement,  it  becomes  every 
farmer,  however  unfavorable  his  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances may  be,   to   set    his   aims   high,   an 


It ;  and 

overrates  it,  and  is  vastly  mistaken  in  his  opitnon, 
notwithstanding  his  experimental  theory  ;  I  trust 
on  careful  investigation  he  will  acknowledge  him- 
self in  an  error.  I  will  give  him  full  credit  for 
his  skilful  management  of  his  meadows  in  ditching, 
&c,  and  for  hh  method  of  ci\r\ng  his  bay,  and 
will  likewise  admit  that  salt  hay  (well  cured)  and 
put  under  cover,  is  good  fodder,  and  that  working 
cattle,  young  stock  and  sheep  maybe  kept  toler- 
ably well  on  it  through    the  winter  ;  but  to   milch 


ake   every  possible  advance  that  maybe"  within  I  •='"'^°''   ^"'^"^   it  should  be   deah    out  sparinglyj; 


his  power. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  many  of  our 
farms  which  are  now  considered  to  be  under  toler- 
able good  mar.agement,  might  be  rendered  much 
more  productive,   without  the    ap|ilication  of  any 


(unless  to  heavy  or  broken  wiiuled  horses)  it  is  a 
fact  well  known,  and  universally  acknowledged, 
that  to  keep  milch  cows  altogether  on  salt  hay 
will  nearly  ruin  them  for  milk  ;  a  handful  given 
occasionally    is   beneficial — but    I  give    it  as    mv 


more  labor  or  expense,  were  things  managed  in  ^^y'^"  \^'^lcowskeplvouslmn]y  on  the  best  of  salt 
different  manner.  |hay,  wil    not  yield  half  as  much    milk  as  if  kept 

Much  depends  on  a  judicious  and  proper  ap- 1°"  _  ,  ""''f'^-     ^"   (aet  I  should    prefer  good  fresh 


plication  of  means,  and  although  the  less  opulent 
farmer  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  everything 
at  once,  yet  by  pursuing  a  right  course,  together 
with  industry  and  perseverance,  he  may  produce 
effects,  that  will  claim  the  notice  and  attention  of 
every  beholder.  A  COUNTRYMAN. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

RECLAIMING  LANDS. 

Mr  Fesse.nden — In  the  New  England  Farmer, 
vol.  vii.  page  234,  is  a  communication  signed  R. 
and  dated  at  Southington,  Conn.  ;  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  writer  notices  the  subject  of  reclaimed 
lauds. 

He  observes  that  the  '  plans  he  has  been  led  to 
adopt,  he  has  never  seen  mentioned,  or  adverted 
to,  in  the  various  articles  on  this  subject  v/liich 
have  appeared  in  your  coluiTins,  and  that  these 
plans  have  uniforinly  led  to  the  most  perfect  and 
gratifying  results.' 

'At  a  moment  of  more  leisure'  he  adds,  'I  will 
endeavor  to  enter  into   detail  upon  this  subject.' 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  reside  in  a  region  where  the  soil 
in  general  has  been  reduced  by  imskilful  cultiva- 
tion, any  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  restoring 
ist  fertility  would  to  me,  be  particularly  interest- 
ing. 

If  your  correspondent  will  have  the  goodness 
to  communicate  his  ideas  on  this  subject  through 
the  medium  of  your  |)aper,  he  will  probably  ren- 
der an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  greatly  oblige  at  least  one 
of  your  readers.  H. 

Granby,  Conn.  Jan.  31,  1831. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  '  R.'  will  comply 
with  this  request,  and  favor  us  with  the  details  and 
results  of  his  experiments  in  'Reclaiming  Land.' 
— Editor. 


meadow  hay  for  them. 

'Vicinus'  has  a  very  accoinodating  set  of  custo- 
mers that  give  him  as  much  for  salt  hay  as  for 
English  ;  m  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a 
considerable  staging,  and  although  good  salt  hay 
is  sold  at  about  half  the  price  of  English,  yet  the 
jiroprietors  of  th^  stages  very  seldom  purchase 
any  for  their  inrs..a ;  and  the  large  owners  of 
salt  meadow  are  quite  willing  to  exchange  it 
pound  for  pound  for  fresh  meadow  hay. 

If 'Vicinus'  has  been  a  resident  "in  the  Okl 
Colony  so  long,  he  should  not  have  insinuated 
the  want  of  inethod  in  the  farmers 'in  his  adopted 
Colony. — I  have  resided  about  as  long  in  the  Old 
Colony  and  have  visited  much  of  this  s»,ite  and 
several  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and  I  cat  bear 
vvitUr^ss  that  there  are  some  as  good  |)racti(al  far- 
mers in  the  Old  Colony  as  in  any  other  jjartl  have 
ever  visited. 

I  think  there  are  many  who  have  a  gopi  method 
of  farming,  yet  I  trust  but  few  who  prejr  Salt 
Marsh  to  gooil  English   meadow. 

January,  31,  1831.  SCHOOfETT. 


FLAX. 

There  is  no  article  which  is  the  (reduce  of  our 
farms,  over  which  foreign  interes'and  ignorance 
have  held  such  undisputed  swy,  as  in  the  culti- 
vation and  preparation  of  Fla.  During  the  years 
of  1821-2-3,  there  seemeda  disposition  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  ncourage  the  growtl 
and  manufacture  of  this  i-ticle  ;  since  that  tiira 
we  hear  very  little  abo',  it,  and  at  this  time  a 
domestic  manufactured  'nen  shirt  is  as  rare  .-s  a 
white  colt,  and  ihedistf  and  wheel  will  sooi  be 
reckoned  by  our  youn  lailies  as  instrument'  be- 
longing only  to  the  a/;  of  chivalry. 

There  are  several  ipiuions   with  regard  o  flax, 
prevailing  among  u   which  are  incorrect. 

First — That  the  chinate  and   soil  of  the   !'"■- 
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ted  States  are   not   calculated  to    produce  a  good 
growth  of  flax. 

Second — That  flax  which  has  been  allowed  to 
Bland  until  the  seed  was  ripe,  is  not  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  fine  cloth. 

Third — That  flax  is  not  capable  of  being  spun 
by  machinery. 

Fourth — That  spreading  flax   upon    the  ground 
and  dew  rotting  it,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  method. 
Now  we  shall  attempt,  from    our  own    observa- 
tions, and    the   authority  of  others,  to  show    these 
opinions  incorrect. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  flax  produced  per  acre 
in  Ireland,  Marshall,  iu  his  report  to  the  Linen  and 
Hempen  Board,  in  1817,  gives  the  average  quan- 
tity at  500  lbs.  In  receiving  this  estimate,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  difference  in  acres, 
between  the  Irish  and  American  ;  also,  that  their 
flax  is  water-rotted  by  which  it  will  give  about 
twentyfive  per  cent  more  than  when  dew-rotted, 
for  which  see  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  January  5th,  1825,  and  republished  1830. 
In  addition  to  this  difference,  flax  does  not  waste 
as  much  in  cleaning,  by  the  Irish  process,  as  by 
ours,  as  they  merely  free  it  from  the  woody  part 
of  the  stalk,  leaving  it  to  be  made  fine  by  what 
they  term  dressing,  which  is  the  same  as  we  call 
hatcheling.  Now  by  looking  into  the  records  of 
our  agricultural  societies,  we  find  that  the  produce 
of  flax  offered  for  premiums,  was  considerably 
above  Mr  Marshall's  estimate  for  Ireland.  In  the 
Ploughhoy,  vol.  2d,  page  188,  we  find  that  the 
first  premium  was  given  on  772  lbs.  per  sere,  and 
at  page  179,  a  premium  awarded  on  619  lbs.  per 
atre.  Now,  if  we  add  to  these  crops  fifty  per 
cent  for  the  difference  in  measure  and  in  rotti'ig  and 
cleaning,  we  have  the  produce  of  1040  lbs.  per 
acre.  Our  own  opinions  are,  that  vie  have  seen 
finer  flax  grown  in  America,  than  we  ever  saw  in 
Ireland  ;  but  do  not  think  our  lam]  and  climate 
^  are  generally  as  good  as  theirs. 

The  second  erroneous  o|)inion  is,  that  flax  that 
isViUowed  to  ripen  seed,  is  not  fit  for  fine  cloth. 
This  tooint  the  Linen  and  Hempen  Board  of  Ire- 
land lave   pnf  at   rest. 

Haiini'  L>een  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Dutchlfljiic  over  the  Irish,  in  1822  they  sent  Peter 
Besnanl,  Esq.  Inspector  General  for  Leinster, 
Munstet  and  Connaught,  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  tqasertain  the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of 
of  the  Dutch  flax.     In  his  report  he  says — 

'  Whv  so  general  an  opinion  as  has  prevailed  in 

Ireland,  for  a    series  of   years,    that    flax    which 

gives  seel  is  not  adapted  for  her  fine  linens,  should 

have    takn    place,  I  cannot    conjecture.'     Again, 

speaking  of  .-i  establishment  at  Antwerp,  he  says, 

'  I    called   at    he    manufactory   and   purchased  a 

small   quantity  if  the    yarn,  for  the   inspection  of 

the  Honorable  L.-xrd,  and  which  is  sold  at  the  rate 

»f  £47,786  13s.  4',  per  ton.     The  yarn    which  I 

purchased,  is   not    ''  the   finest    kind,  hut  I  have 

Ofsry  reason  to  suppte,  from  the  inquiries  I  made, 

tint  it  was  spun    froni  flax  that  hail  given   seed.' 

Wthave  had  some  yarifroin  Valenciennes,  which 

wasnuich  finer  than  th.  alluded  to  above,  which 

was  ^lade  from  flax  whic  ripened  seed. 

As\o  the  generally  rect  ed  opinion,  that  flax 
cannot  be  spun  by  machery,  it  is  ridiculous. 
The  machinery  is  not  as  comjcated,  nor  as  costly, 
as  for  spaining  cotton.  But  w-rotled  flax  is  not 
worth  Hiaaufacturing,  when  t,  t    which  is  water- 


rotted  can  he  procured.  As  the  season  approaches 
we  propose  to  give  the  Dutch  method  of  manag- 
ing their  flax,  from  the  lime  of  pulling,  until  it  is 
prepared  for  the  finest  of  lace  ;  and  I  would  here  ob- 
serve, that  a  female  might  work  one  year  on  one  or 
two  lbs.  of  flax  to  advantage. —  Genesee  Fanner. 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

HORSES. 
Mr  Editor — About  four  weeks  since,  I  rode 
a  young  horse  about  seventy  miles  ;  the  travelling 
was  bad  and  it  rained  severely  most  of  the  time. 
The  horse  was  not  over-driven.  I  stopped  a  Week. 
In  returning,  after  I  had  ridden  about  40  miles,  I 
got  off  to  walk  up  a  hill,  and  when  I  was  about 
to  remount  I  discovered  a  swelling  on  one  side  of 
the  horse's  neck  extending  from  the  windpipe  to 
the  mane,  and  from  the  shoulder  almost  to  the  ear. 
The  swelling  was  hard  and  the  neck  was  increased 
at  least  one  third  in  size.  The  horse  travelled  as 
well  as  before,  and  appeared  free  from  pain  — 
breathed  well,  and  when  I  put  up  ate  well. — Since 
that  time  the  swelling  of  the  neck  has  measurably 
subsided,  and  a  soft  swelling  has  appeared  upon 
the  side  of  the  helly,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  has  now  extended  to  the  hind  legs.  The  an- 
imal still  eats  well,  his  eyes  are  bright,  and  he  is 
evidently  free  from  pain — ^hut  what  the  matter  is 
with  him,  what  occasioned  the  swelling,  or  how  to 
cure  the  animal  I  know  not.  I  have  kept  him 
warm,  warmed  his  dnnk,  physicked  him,  and  bathed 
the  part  affected  in  camphorated  spirits,  liut  still 
he  is  not  cured.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents inform  me  through  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, of  the  cause,  nature  and  remedy  of  die  animal's 
disorder  ?  Yours,  B. 

Vassalboro\  Me.  Feb.  5,   1 8.3 1 . 

QJ^'We  hope  our  Portsmouth  corres[)ondent 
will  favor  us  with  an  answer  to  the  above. — Ed. 

FOR    THE    NEW   ENGLAND   FARMER. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CORRECT  NAMES. 

Mr  Editor — It  would  contribute  much  to  the 
value  of  the  New  England  Farmer  abroad  to  have 
the  botanical  names  of  the  plants  spoken  of  i\p- 
pended  to  them — the  local  name  answering 
merely  for  a  neighborhood.  Your  distant  subscri- 
bers lose  much  where  no  others  are  given. 

In  the  last  number,  under  the  article  Salt  grass  or 
Salt  Hay,  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  informed 
what  the  Goose  grass,  there  spoken  of  is  —  with 
us  the  C Polygonum  avicxdare)  hears  that  name  : 
also  the  Fox  grass  ; — the  English  hay  or  English 
grass;  with  \\s{Jlgropyron  or  Triticum  repens]  bears 
that  name  ;  the  Polypod  or  mount  royal,  and  in 
the  same  No.  Article  Meadow  Lands,  the  Blue 
joint — the  Flat  grass. 

It  would  he  very  interesting  to  us  at  a  distance 
to  know  all  your  grasses  by  their  local  names. — I 
would  therefore  suggest  that  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents should  give  us  through  the  medimn  of 
the  New  England  Farmer,  the  names  of  all  the 
grasses  common  to  your  district,  both  the  com- 
mon and  the  botanical.  By  so  doing  he  will  much 
oblige  an  INQUIRER. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  4,1831. 

N.  B.  What  is  the  botanical  name  of  what  you 
call  red  top? 

Red  top  and  White  top,  the  Herd's  grass  of  the 
Southern  States  are  varieties  of  ^g-ro«h"s  stricla. — 
Editor. 

We  hope  Mr  Nuttall,  or   some  others   of  our 


competent  correspondents,  will  furnish  an  answe 
to  the  inquiries  of  our  friend  in  Philadelphia. 


TOP  DRESSING  GRASS  GROUNDS,  &c. 

By  top  dressing,  much  of  the  best  properties  o 
the  putrescent  manures  are  exhaled  or  wasted  ii 
the  way  that  has  been  described  ;  if  to  this  he  add 
ed  the  too  general  loss  sustained  by  decompositioi 
before  the  manure  is  a[)plied,  it  will  be  founi!  tha 
but  little  good  can  be  done  by  a  great  deal  of  ii 
when  used  id  this  way. 

If  dung  be  used  for  top  dressing,  it  should  b 
applied  soon  after  the  first  crop  of  grass  has  beei 
mown,  and  before  the  manure  has  suffered  any  ma 
terial  loss  by  fermentation.  The  grasses  slioul 
he  sufllered  to  grow  until  they  fortn  a  dose  shade 
after  this,  they  may  be  pastured,  proviiled  a  goo 
covering  of  them  be  presei-ved.  This  will  pre 
vent  much  exhalation  ;  it  will  also  keep  tha  so 
much  more  open  to  receive  the  juices  of  the  mt 
nure.  As  water  does  not  |)ass  off  so  freely  throng 
a  close  pile  of  grass,  much  of  the  coarser  particle 
of  the  washings  from  the  manure  will  be  arreste 
in  their  progress  through  it,  and  much  more  ( 
the  juices  from  the  dung  will  sink  into  the  soi 
The  close  covering  also  greatly  favors  the  decon 
position  of  the  litter,  and  by  keeiiing  it  flexibK 
(pauses  it  to  sink  further  into  the  sod,  and  11 
much  closer  to  it  ;  therefore  but  little  if  any  of 
will  be  found  in  the  way  of  mowing  the  ensuin 
crop  of  grass,  or  of  making  it  into  hay,  provide, 
the  manure  he  very  eveidy  ^pread  over  the  grouni 
But  as  the  v/ant  of  the  second  crop  for  hay  and  othi 
circumstances,  may  readily  prevent  the  cultivati  !l 
from  hauling  the  dung  at  the  proper  time,  he  ma  " 
haul  and  S|)read  it  any  time  before  frost  sets  ii  • 
but  not  with  the  same  advantage.  Still,  if  cai  ' 
be  taken  in  raking  up  the  hay  of  the  ensuing  cro]  " 
but  little  of  the  litter  will  appear  among  it. 

Top  dressing,  however,  with  putrescent  ni 
nures,  is,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstance  " 
a  very  wastcl'ul  practice,  and  should  be  avoidi  J 
where  population  is  sufficient  to  adnut  the  pra  " 
tice  of  convertible  husbandry  ;  except  by  tlio;  | 
who  prefer  the  ease  obtained  by  grazing  excl  | 
sively,  to  a  more  active  and  much  more  profitab  f 
mode  of  management. 

When  ashes,  gypsum,  lime,  &c,  are  applied  •  f 
the  grass  groumls,  it  must  be  by  top  dressinj  S 
But  either  of  these  substances  is  more  extensive  " 
useful  to  cultivated  crops,  when  they  are  proper! ' 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  f 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  losses  arising  froi  1 
the  prevailing  practices  of  gathering,  preparin;  '^ 
and  using  the  manure  that  might  be  obtained  froi ' 
the  general  resources  of  a  farm.  Some  manag  * 
better,  and  others  worse.  Neither  weight  nc ' 
measure  to  ascertain  these  losses,  can  be  referre  ' 
to.  We  may,  however,  form  a  tolerable  cstiraal  J* 
of  their  amount,  by  summing  up  the  suppose  J 
losses  arising  from  each  improper  practice,  and,  t ' 
it  may  be  done,  .averaging  the  losses.  This  miii  ■ 
centre  between  the  best  and  worst  |iractices  i  } 
general  use.  I  have  done  this,  and  l)elievetli' 
loss  cannot  be  less  than  seven  eights  of  the  wholi 
which  might  he  very  readily  saved  by  gooil  mat  ' 
agement  and  a  proper  cultivation. — Lorain's  Hm 
bandry.  J 


HORTICULTURAL  CURIOSITY.  i 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few.  days  since,  of  k||| 

ceiving  a  fine  ri|)c  Orange,  from  the  garden  of  Diji 

Kirtland,  accomparuej  with  the  following  note:  jt 

Messrs   Hapgood     and    Pease — AccompsDJn 
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ng  tliis  lolHT  is  a  maliire  ami  full  grown  Orange, 
lie  procliii-tion  of  a  irce  that  S|)|-iiiig  frain  a  soed, 
Inntoil  in  Maroli,  1S2S.  Tlio  .-needling  was  biid- 
ed  from  a  iViiilfid  stock,  in  the  following  August, 
ud  ill  alioiit  three  weeks  was  headed  down,  near 
3  the  iuoculato-  This  put  forth  a  growth  of  four 
jchcs,  the  same  season,  and  during  the  snnnner 
f  18'29  attained  the  heighlh  of  two  feet ;  its  lu.\- 
riant  Uranclies  forming  a  spreading  top.  In 
lairh,  1S30,  tiro  i/ears  from  the  time  the  see<l 
ras  planted,  and  Hiixtien  months  from  the  insertion 
f  the  inoculate,  it  showed  more  than  one  hundred 
nd  ^fijti/  hlossoiii-hiids.  During  the  month  of 
lay  it  was  literally  a  cluster  of  splendid  and  fra- 
rant  (lowers.  Of  the  numerous  young  oranges 
iiat  firmed  upon  it  only  seven  were  permitted  to 
Binain  ;  each  of  which  is  now  equal  in  size  and 
laturiiy  to  the  one  1  have  forwaVded  to  you. 

Yours,  with  respect,  J.   P.   K. 

Poland,  Jan.   11,  1831. 

[Ohio  paper.] 


LIVE  OAK. 

The     Secretary     of     the     Navy     proposes    to 

)andon  the  attempt  made  hy  the  Government   to 

talilish  plantations  of  Live  Oak.      He  supposes 

e  Nuiy  cau  never  be  in  want  of  this  timher,  when 

is  indigenous  to  the   coast  of  the  United    States 

oin  the  St  Mary's   to  the  Sahine  ;  and  does  not 

jrceive   tlie  necessity   of  cultivating   ilfroin   the 

•.orn.      We  are  not  prepared  to   speak  with   cer- 

nty  upon  this  subject,  but   it  is    one    of  first  im- 

rtance,  and    much    caution     and     investigation 

ould  be  exercised  before  the  (Kilicy  already  adopt- 

is  aliandoned.     The  Live   Oak,   if  we  mistake 

t,  is  found    to    the  Mirth  of  the   St  Mary's,  but 

:  tliiuk    Mr  White,  of  Florida,  who  is    opposed 

the  Secretary's  views,  is    correct,  when  he  says 

le  Live   Oak  is  found    thinly    scattered  at  most 

note  distances,  anil  in  small  bodies.     If  artificial 

Iture  be  not  resorted  to,    and   the  fii-es  kept  out 

tlie    Reservations    there  will  not  be  enough  in 

y    years,     to    build    a   West   India    squadron. 

e  same    authority   declares '  there   are  70,000 

3  oak  trees    upon    the  land    purchased  by     the 

vernmeiit ;  which  in  a  century  oy  even  a  quarter, 

1  be  worth  ten  times  the  amount  ever  expended 

MI  them.  '     The   idea    of  platuing    Acorns  for 

benefit  of  the  Navy,  has   been  sometimes    ridi- 

ed  by  those  \\  ho  do  not  remember  how  true  it  is 

t'  Large  Oaks  from   little  Acorns  grow.  '   The, 

St  venerable  grove   we    have  ever  seen  was  of 

e  Oak,  tlie  Acorns  of  wliich  bad  been    planted 

enty  years  ago.    Whoever  visits  Bonaventure, 

r  Savannah,  will  see  that  it  is  not  impracticable 

ultivate  plantations  of  these  noble  trees.     And 

the  woods  of    Florida,   avenues  of    Live    Oak 

found,  planted,    it  is  supposed,  by  a  race  long 

e  extinct  ;  a  race,  civilized  and  industrious — of 

ose  existence  no  evidences  i>ow    remain — but 

scattered  and  worn  implements  of  husbandry 

nd  in  the     soil — the  traces  of  loads,  and  these 

estic  trees. —  Georgia  paper. 


TO  CONVEY  LIVE  FISH. 

IS  there  are  many  natural,. as  well  as  artificial 
ds  that  are  destitute  of  the  most  valuable  kinds 
ish,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  fish  are 
■eased,  it  frequently  becomes  an  object  to  trans- 
theni  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  such 
era.  Winter  is  the  most  favorable  season  for 
purpose.  Altliough  fish  are  fond  of  cold  wa- 
yet  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  32  de- 
ls, they  become  almost  torpid — their  motions  are 


very  slow,  and  they  do  not  require  the  suuie  quan- 
tity of  water  for  a  given  time,  that  they  do  in 
warm  weather.  Now  as  long  as  snow  or  ice  when 
mixed  with  water,  will  remain  inithavved,  it  iiuli- 
caies  the  temperature  of  thirlytwo  degrees.  There- 
fore, let  a  cask  of  siifticient  size  be  provided  and 
filled  with  snow  or  ice,  and  water,  into  which 
put  the  fish,  inteiidetl  to  he  transported,  as  soon  as 
caught.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  water  should 
he  entirely  filled  with  ice  or  snow,  the  latter  is 
preferable)  only  to  keep  a  sufiicient  quantity  in  the 
cask  to  insure  the  temperature  ;  neither  should  the 
water  be  allowed  to  freeze  solid,  which  may  be 
prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  ))ailfulof  water 
occasionally  from  a  well.  In  this  manner,  fish  may 
be  taken  a  distance  of  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  one  hun- 
dred miles  by  land,  with  less  trouble  than  any 
other  method  and  with  perfect  safety.  —  Genesee 
Farmer. 


CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

MR   UALSTED    OUTDONE. 

An  English  chemist  of  high  fame,  Mr  John 
Murray,  of  Hull,  F.  S.  A.  &c,  &c,  has  at  length  dis- 
covered what  he  firmly  believes  to  be  a  cure  for 
tubercular  phthisis — for  far-gone  consumption.  His 
work  on  this  subject,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  contains  the  result  of  twelve 
years' inquiry,  during  which  period  his  thoughts 
have  been  exclusively  bent  to  this  noble  and  phi- 
lanthropic object.  Ill  the  progress  ofhis  investi- 
gations, he  came  to  the  very  rational  conclusion, 
and  one  which  has  impressed  many  other  minds, 
that  if  any  remedy  should  ever  be  found  out  for  struc- 
tual  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  must  be  someone  which 
may  be  brought,  through  the  medium  of  respira- 
tion, into  immediate  contact  with  the  diseased  sur- 
face ;  and,  when  there,  have  the  power  of  subduing 
the  morbid  action,  without  diminishing  the  general 
tone  of  the  system. 

At  length  Mr  Murray  believesthat  he  has  diseov- 
ed  such  a  remedy  in  the  vapor  of  nitnc  acid  ;  and 
this  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  since  it 
comes  from  a  source  where  empiricism  cannot  be 
suspected.  Mr  Murray  is  well  known  in  the 
sientific  world  as  author  of  some  valuable 
works  in  Chemistry,  and  has,  we  believe,  been 
himself  a  sufl^erer  from  the  scourge  he  has  striven 
so  sedulously  to   avert. 

We  shall  take  some  other  occasion  toaftoid  our 
readers  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  this  work 
of  Mr  U.—Bost.  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour. 


Improvement  in  the  (Quality  and  Qiiantity  of 
wool. — M.  Montbret  has  [jiesented  a  memoir  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  this  subject.  He 
states,  that  the  nourishing  fluids  are  naturally  dis- 
tributed between  the  flesh,  the  fat,  and  wool  of  the 
sheep.  He  recommends  frequent  shearings  when 
the  animal  is  young,  whereby  these  fluids  are  de- 
termined in  greter  abundance  towards  the  skin. 
This  increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wool. 

To  remove  spots  of  grease,  pitch  or  oil  from  woollen 

cloth In  a  pint  of  spring  water  dissolve  an  ounce 

of  pure  pearlash,  adding  to  the  solution  a  lemon 
cut  in  small  slices.  This  being  properly  mixed 
and  kept  in  a  warm  state  for  two  days,  the  whole 
must  be  strained  and  kei)t  in  a  bottle  for  use.  A 
little  of  this  liquid  poured  on  the  stained  part,  is 
said  instantaneously  to  remove  all  spots  of  grease, 
pitch  or  oils,  and  the  moment  they  disappear  the 
cloth  is  to  be  washed  in  clear  water. — Glasgow 
Mechanic's  Magazine. 


Internal  Improvement. —  l$y  statements  from  official 
sources  it  appears  that  there  have  been  expended  by 
the  General  Government  on 

P.slininlprl  COBI 

Works  coniinenced  $3,73'.J,(j59  56 

Works  not  commenced  and  for 

which  surveys  and  estimates 

have  been  made  18,311,073  15 

Works  projected  and  partially 

surveyed  51,200.000  00 


$104,248,740  71 


The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  have  passed  se- 
veral acts  dur'ug  their  present  seseion,  and  are  about 
passing  others,  encouraging  internal  improvements 
by  rail  roads  and  canals. 

The  currency  of  the  country,  according  to  Mr  San- 
ford's  Report  in  the  Senate  of  U.  S.  amounts  to  about 
85  millions,  consisting  of  77  millions  of  bank  notes, 
and  8  millions  of  coins. 


53,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  said  to  be  annu- 
ally consumed  in  Philadelphia. 


In  Philadelphia,  t'^ere  were  in  1830,  forty  fires 
datnage  $111,997.     Uninsured,  $65,306. 

Iron  Chimneys. — If  our  builders  would  use  cast 
iron  pipes  (round  or  square)  instead  of  making  cum- 
brous, inefficient  and  insecure  brick  chimneys,  would 
it  not  be  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  building  ? — 
They  would  take  up  less  room — be  more  secure 
against  fite — would  draw  better,  and  could  be  so 
contrived  as  to  be  more  easily  cleansed,  (if  necessa- 
ry) than  the  expensive,  unsightly  projections  which 
encumber  our  rooms  at  present. 

The  directors  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road, 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  a  railway  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  New  York  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

JVorth  Carolina  Gold. — Of  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year,  the  amount 
of  $466,000  was  from  the  mines  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


The  whole  amount  of  money  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Canals  and  Railroads,  appropriated  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  up  to  the  10th 
of  Dec.  1830,  amounted  to  $10,288,309  59. 

Petrifactions. — Iq  the  excavations  for  the  railroad 
along  the  hills  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  petrifactions, 
30  feet  below  the  surface,  have  been  discovered, 
among  them  one  of  a  human  jaw  bone. 

The  enormous  bones  which  have  lately  been  dug 
up  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  continue  to  occupy 
the  remarks  of  the  Cincinnati  editors.  The  animal 
is  proved  to  have  been  60  feet  in  length,  22  in 
height,  and  12  across  the  hips.  The  upper  bone 
of  the  head  weighs  600  lbs.  The  grinders  weigh  11 
lbs.  each.  He  was  found  in  black  mud  20  feet  below 
the  surface.  These  bones,  of  which  the  head  and 
tusks  are  already  in  Cincinnati,  are  to  be  brought  by 
the  proprietor  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Europe. 

Ardent  Spirits. — The  annual  consumption  of  ar- 
dent spirits  in  Great  Britain  is  stated  to  be  25,000,- 
000  gallons._ ' 

Manufactures  in  A^ic  York. — The  annual  value  of 
cotton  goods  manufactured  at  the  several  establish- 
ments in  N.  Y.  is  estimated  at  more  than  $3,000,000 ; 
of  woollen,  at  $3,120,000  ;  of  iron  at  $4,000. 


Challenging  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — A  Biish- 
man  prisoner  being  asked  if  he  had  any  objections 
to  any  one  of  the  Jury,  looked  round  very  gravely 
for  some  time,  and  then  staring  Mr  Justice 
Menzies  full  in  the  face,  and  pointing  to  him  said, 
very  coolly  and  with  mnch  naiviete,  'la,  de  oude 
Kerl  daar  met  de  wit  ko|i?'  (Yes,  that  old  fellow 
with  the  white  head.) 
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NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER, 


Feb.  9,  1831. 


Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Franklin    .igricultural 
Society. 


REPORT  ON  LOCUST  TREES. 

The  premiums  on  Locust  Trees  were  first  of- 
fered by  the  Society  in  1824,  to  be  awarded  in 
1830,  upon  the  four  best  Plantations  of  one  acre 
each.     Three  entries  only  are  made. 

The  first,  owned  by  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  Esq. 
of  Northampton,  contained  trees  of  three  years' 
growth,  a  part  of  whicli  were  in  the  nursery,  and 
the  remainder  had  been  transplanted  into  an  or- 
chard. Those  in  the  nursery  were  set  very  near 
together,  and  were  generally  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. With  the  e^•ception  of  a  few  on  the  out- 
side of  the  nursery  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  borer.  Those  trees  which  had  been 
transplanted  were  on  lands  which  had  subsequently 
been  pastured  with  horned  cattle,  and  liad  sufiier- 
ed  much  from  the  animals.  The  land  was  light 
and  sandy,  a  poor  pasture,  the  soil  of  which  seem- 
ed to  be  greatly  exhausted  and  worn  down.  For 
a  more  particular  description  of  Mr  Cogswell's 
plantation,  manner  of  cultivation,  &c,  the  Commit- 
tee would  refer  to  the  excellent  communication  of 
Mr  C.  presented  them  at  the  time  of  their  examin- 
ation, not  only  as  a  directory  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  yellow  Locust,  but  also  as  a  valuable  recom- 
mendation to  the  farmers  of  '  Old  Hampshire'  to 
cover  their  light  and  unproductive  soils  with  a  for- 
est of  tlie  Locust. 

The  second  plantation  reviewed  by  the  commit- 
tee was  owned  by  Mr  William  Clark,  Jr,  of  Nortli- 
ampton.  His  trees  were  grown  from  the  seed  in  a 
nursery  and  transplanted  upon  a  piece  of  old  and 
worn  out  pasture  land,  the  soil  of  which  was  also 
light  and  sandy — too  poor  to  admit '  of  a  regular 
cultivation  with  the  plough.  His  trees  have  now 
been  transplanted  two  years  and  are  in  a  very 
thrifty  and  flourishing  condition. — Much  pains  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  orchard  by  training,  prun- 
ing, &c,  for  which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  great 
credit.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  this  orchard 
has  been  perfectly  free  from  tlie  ravages  of  tlie 
borer.  The  committee  annex  Mr  Clark's  statement 
of  the  history  of  his  labors  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  yellow  Locust,  from  which  many  valuable  hints 
may  be  gathered  by  future  cultivators  of  this  for- 
est Tree. 

The  last  plantation  viewed  by  the  Committee 
was  owned  by  Daniel  Stebbins,  Esq.  of  Northamp- 
ton. The  seeds  from  which  this  plantation  was 
grown  were  sowed  in  a  nursery  in  May  last,  and 
by  the  careful  and  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
owner,  the  plants  were  sufficiently  large  to  trans-  i 
plant  in  October  last,  and  when  viewed  by  the  Com- 
mittee many  of  them  were  ten  feet  in  height.  All 
the  trees  in  this  plantation  appeared  healthy,  flour- 
ishing and  perfectly  free  from  the  borer.  This 
plantation  is  on  a  dry,  sandy  knoll — unproductive 
and  wholly  useless  for  any  of  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  cultivation.      Dr  Stebbins'  statement  is  annexed. 

The  subject  of  covering  the  light,  sandy  and  un- 
productive soils  which  may  be  found  on  many  of 
the  farms  within  the  limits  of  this  society  will  pro- 
bably be  new  to  some  of  our  farmers.  It  has  how- 
ever for  several  years  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  agriculturists  in 
Massachusetts,  not  only  as  producing  a  wood  valu- 
able for  fencing,  ship  timber  and  other  uses,  but 
also  because  a  forest  of  the  locust  invariably  cov- 
ers the  land  with  a  thick  coating  of  grass.  In  this 
way  old  pastures  which  were  worn   out  and  ready 


to  be  abandoned  have  become  renovated,  and  ap- 
pear with  all  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  those 
on  a  rich  soil. 

It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  fencing 
posts  made  of  the  Yellow  Locust  have  remained 
perfectly  sound  in  the  ground  for  forty  years. — 
This  being  the  fact  it  would  evidently  be  a  great 
acquisition,  not  only  to  the  farmer  for  fencing  tim- 
ber, but  for  railings  for  public  walks — door  yards, 
&c.  It  is  also  stated  that  '  in  n  aval  architecture 
the  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust  wood  as  they 
can  procure,  because  it  is  as  durable  as  the  live  oak 
and  red  cedar,  with  the  advantage  of  being  strong- 
er than  the  one  and  lighter  than  the  other.' 

The  only  objection  to  plantations  of  the  Locust, 
which  has  suggested  itself  to  the  Committee,  is  the 
danger  of  their  being  infested  by  the  borer,  '  a 
small  winged  insect  (species  of  aphides)  which  at- 
tacks the  tree  while  standing,  penetrates  through 
the  bark  into  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  and  for  the 
space  of  a  foot,  mines  it  in  every  direction,  so  that 
it  is  easily  broken  by  the  wind.'  It  is  believed 
however  that  this  insect  only  attacks  the  trunks  of 
such  trees  as  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  if 
the  trees  in  the  nursery  and  in  transplanting  are 
set  so  near  each  other  as  to  shade  the  ground,  only 
a  few  trees  on  the  outside  would  be  affected  by 
this  troublesome  insect. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  of 
the  Society  as  follows : 

1st  Premium  William  Clark,  Jr.  $30 

2d  "  Daniel  Stebbins  25 

3d  "  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  20 

ROSWELL  HUBBARD,  \ 

JOSEPH  STRONG,  V  Committee. 

SAMUEL  WELLS,  Jr.  j 

October,  I3th,  1830. 

JVote. — -The  Essex  Agricultural  committee  in  the  year 
1824  in  their  report*  say,  '  Barren  and  gravelly  pastures 
may  be  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  grass  by  planting 
and  permitting  the  growth  of  Locust  trees — that  care 
should  be  taken  that  horned  cattle  do  not  go  upon  the 
ground  while  the  trees  are  young.  The  committee  say 
that  in  addition  to  the  gain  of  feed,  the  trees  grow  most 
rapidly,  and  no  tiinher  is  in  more  demand  or  "f  greater 
value  when  arrived  at  maturity.  It  is  doubted  whether 
an  acre  of  land  can  be  made  to  yield  more  in  the  course 
of  25  or  30  years,  without  the  application  of  manure, 
than  by  planting  it  with  Locuft  Trees.' 

To  Messrs.  Joseph  Strong,  Roswell  Hubbard,  and 
Samuel  Wells,  Jr.  Esq'rs. 
Gentlemen — I  have  no  new  or  important  facts 
to  communicate  on  the  subject  of  locust  planta- 
tions, but  as  1  have  done  something  with  them  by 
way  of  experiment,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the 
result  of  the  trial.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  I  pro- 
cured half  of  a  lb.  of  the  yellow  locust  seed,  from 
which  I  raised  from  two  to  three  thousand  trees  ; 
since  that  titne  I  have  twice  planted  an  equal  quan- 
tity, and  from  the  three  plantings  1  have  now  nearly 
10,000  trees.  No  preparation  of  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  them  is  a 
sandy  loam.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  from  12 
to  24  hours  in  water  poured  on  when  scalding  hot. 
The  young  plant,  which  commonly  show  themselves 
within  ten  days  after  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
ground,  should  be  kfept  very  clear  of  weeds,  and 
in  dry  seasons  watered  frequently,  until  they  are 
sufficiently  large  to  shade  tlie  ground.  I  have  now 
altogether  more  than  two  acres  in  this  cultivation, 
partly  in  seed  and  nursery  beds,  and  partly  plant- 
ed out.  Although  it  is  not  yet  time  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  my  locust  plantations,   I  am  satisfied 


*  See  Mew  England  Farmer,  vol.  in.  page  147 


that  the  light  soil  of  our  upland  plains  can  be  put 
to  no  better  use  than  to  grow  these  trees ;  they  in- 
crease very  rapidly,  more  so  than  any  other  tret 
which  we  can  cultivate  here,  and  are  not  injuree 
by  worms  when  standing  in  a  thick  grove.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  outside  trees  are  frequejitly  attack- 
ed, when  no  appearance  of  the  insect  is  discovered 
on  those  in  the  body  of  the  plantation,  and  havB 
thought  that  the  insect  in  its  winged  state  docs 
not  enter  where  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  does  not 
reach.  As  to  the  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  large 
and  thick  groves  of  locust  suffer  very  little,  but 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  suggestion. 
1  am  not  able  to  assert.  To  secure  a  flourishing 
plantation  of  this  valuable  tree,  I  believe  nothing 
else  is  necessary  but  to  select  healthy  trees  of 
good  size  for  planting  out  ;  to  plant  them  near  to- 
gether, not  exceeding  four  feet,  and  to  keep  cattle 
from  the  enclosure.  With  these  precautions,  in 
a  few  years,  even  on  the  lightest  soils,  my  own  e.x- 
perience  convinces  me,  a  thick  forest  will  be  form- 
ed, and  by  means  of  the  shade,  a  fine  grass  sward 
spread  upon  a  surface  which  would  olhersvise  pre- 
sent scarce  any  appearance  of  verdure.  The  best 
proof  that  I  can  give  of  my  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  cultivation  is,  that  I  am  daily  extend- 
ing it,  and  propose  to  appropriate  several  acres  to 
it  the  next  season  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  give 
the  white  mulberries  a  fair  trial,  of  which  I  ha\'e 
now  about  10,000  plants  raised  from  the  seed  this 
year.  Respectfully,  your  obt.  servt. 

JOS.  G.  COGSWELL. 

To  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  award 
Premiums  on  Locust  Trees, 

Gentleme.v — My  locust  seeds  were  softened 
in  warm  water,  and  planted  (in  a  sandy  loam)  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  two  or  ttiree  inches  apart,  in 
rows  three  and  a  half  feet  distant.  The  planting 
was  done  at  leisure  times,'  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  in  1828.  The  ground  was  occasionally 
hoed,  and  the  plants  kept  clear  of  weeds  through 
the  season.  The  height  of  the  trees  in  the  fall 
would  average  about  four  feet,  some  of  them  wei« 
more  than  six. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  small  trees,  (i.  e.  those 
which  were  overtopped  by  the  more  vigorous)  wers 
taken  up  and  set  about  one  foot  apart  in  rows  by 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  vacancie* 
as  they  might  occur  in  future.  Those  which  r^ 
mained  in  the  original  rows  were  pruned  by  tak- 
ing off  all  the  branches  and  heading  down  to  where 
the  wood  was  firm  and  well  ripened.  They  were 
pruned  again  in  July  and  August  ;  all  the  young 
branches  (of  which  there  were  an  abundance)  were 
shortened,  excepting  one  straight  leading  shoot, 
which  was  carefully  preserved.  The  ground  was 
kept  clear  of  weeds  through  tlie  season,  and  some 
of  the  trees  attained  a  height  of  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  eighteen  months  from  the  seed  ;  the  aver- 
age height  was  about  eight  feet. 

In  November,  1829,  eleven  hundred  trees  were 
taken  from  the  nursery  and  planted  six  and  a  half 
feet  distant  each  way,  on  a  piece  of  dry,  gravelly, 
worn  out  pasture  land,  which  was  ploughed  and 
harrowed  for  the  purpose.  (At  the  above  distance 
1032  trees  will  cover  one  acre.)  At  this  planting 
the  trees  were  divested  of  all  tlieir  branches,  anil 
headed  down  as  in  the  spring  previous. — In  the 
summer  of  1830,  the  ground  was  hoed  twice,  and 
the  trees  pruned  once.  All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  your  consideration,  by  your 
most  obedient,  WM.  CLARK,  Jr. 
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IJaniitz,  the  iiilulligi-iit  inventor  of  a  new  proeess 
ofcrnsiiing  ami  ex|)i«s.sing  tlie  secil,  recoiiimends 
llie  proiliR-er  to  enisli  tlio  seed  ami  express  liis 
own  oil.     There   is  no   d<  iibt    bnt   oil    mills   will 


To  tin  Committee  appointed  to  view  and  award  Pre- 
miums on   Locust   Trees. 

Ge.ntlemex — .As    the  reg-ulations  of  the   H.  P. 
md  11.  Agricultural  Society   reipiirc  a  detailed  ac- 

jouiitof  the  mode  of  cultivation,  i  therefore  pre- 1  soon  be  established,  at  which  the  seed  nniy  be 
lent  you  with  the  mode  which  I  pursued.  Four  |  sold,  for  this  oil  is  too  iniportant  nn  addition  to 
fears  since  I  procured  some  seed  and  sowed  in  my  |  our  resources  to  l>e  lost.  Cliarles  A.  15arnitz  of 
fardoti  at  the  usual  time  of  making  it— only  a  few  (  York,  Pa.  will  give  any  information  that  may  '  be 
f  wliioh   vegetited.     I  then    supposed  tlie    seed  I  required. 

'as  not  good  ;  buthavinc:  stated  my  failure  to  gen-  The  mass  which  remains  after  pressing  out  the 
emen  residing  in  difterent  parts  of  the  U.  States,  oil  is  useful  as  feed  for  hogs  and  poultry.  This 
lund  that  before  sowing  some  baked  the  seed,  plant  gives  out  great  quantities  of  oxygen  or  vital 
ther-s  steeped  it  in  boiling  water.  I  adopted  the  |  air,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in  unwholesome 
.tter   mode   in     my  subsequent    sowings    in    my  j  places.  . 

irsery,    and   through   fear    of  injuring"  the  seed 
the    hot    water,     did   not   steep   long   enough 

soften  the  seed,  and  of  course  lost  many.  In 
y  first  trial,  without  steeping,  should  think  nine 
nthsof  the  seed  failed.  In  after  trials,  by  par- 
dly  steeping,  about  one  third  failed  ;  but  the  pre- 
nt  year,  by  pouring  over  the  seed  boiling  water, 
d  steeping  48  hours  in  a  warm  place,  I  have  suc- 
eded  in  saving  perhaps  nine  tenths  of  the  seeds. 
Last  autumn  (1829.)  I  transplanted  about  1100 
iDtsof  one,  two  and  three  years' growth,  and  set 
;r  about  three  acres  of  land  ;  some  have  failed  ; 
!  size  was  ordinary  for  the  age,  having  been  hoed, 
y  occa.sionally  just  to  subdue  the  weed?.  But 
)se  transplanted  in  1830,  on  about  one  acre, 
/e  frequently  been  hoed,  perhaps  about  once  each 
rek,  and  the  earth  kept  loose,  and   always  when 

dew  was  on  the  ground.  The  soil  was  light 
I    not    manured,  but  the  plants  are   from  one'^to 

feet  each  in  height.  They  are  set  at  a  dis- 
ee  of  about  4  to  .5  feet  each  way.     I  have  set  on 

parcel  of  land  over  1200  trees,  and  contemplate 
ering several  acres,  say  five  to  si.\,  composed  of 

and   gravelly  knolls. 
All  which  is  humbly  submitted,  by 
Hampshire  Gaz.  D.  STEBBINS. 

'uiijlower  Oil. — The  American  Farmer  reeom- 
uls  the  culture  of  the  Sunflower  for  the  sake 
soil,  and  states  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Sun- 
respect  from  that  of  corn, 
for 


To  destroy  Jf'eevils  among  Corn. — Lay  fleeces  of 
svool,  which  have  not  been  scoured,  on  the  grain; 
the  oily  matter  attracts  the  insects  among  the  wool 
where  they  soon  die,  from  what  cause  is  not  ex- 
actly known.  M.  B.  C.  Payrandeau  related  to 
the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  that  his  father 
had  made  the  discovery  in  18 11,  and  had  practised 
it  on  a  large  scale   since. — Bull,  des  Sciences. 


Butter. — The  Journal  des  Connaissances  Usutlles 
gives  an  account  of  the  means  used  in  the  canton 
d'Isigny  to  procure  excellent  butter  in  Winter. 
The  cows  are  warmly  clothed,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  calve  in  the  autumn,  as  it  is  found  that  the  milk 
after  this  process  of  nature  at  that  time,  becomes 
more  abundant  and  richer  quality  ;  and  during 
the  severest  weather  in  the  winter,  they  were 
constantly  kept  clothed,  and  fed  in  the  open  air  as 
the  taste  of  the  butter  is  said  to  be  much  injured 
by  confinement  in  the  stal)le.  The  butter  of  this 
district  is  superior  to  any  other  on  the  continent. 


er  ditfi 

the  soil  a<lapted  to  the  latter  is  proper 
brmer.  The  sunflower  thrives  in  all  our  va- 
3  climates.  Under  proper  cultivation,  and 
a  meilium  soil  it  yields  from  60  to  70  bushels  to 
acre.  The  machinery  for  crushing  and  express- 
will  costaboiit  $300.  One  bushel  of  the  seerl 
yield  about  3  quarts  of  cold,  and  one  of 
iressed  oil. 

The  uses  to  which  this  oil  is  adapted  are  va- 
It  is  equal  to  olive  oil  for  table  use,  and 
ior  m  many  important  respects  to  sperm  for 
!,  while  fur  paints  and  machinery  it  is  well 
ted  to  supersede  the  oils  now  used  in  them, 
burning  in  lamps,  the  sunflower  ojl  possesses 
^vantage  which  has  been  an    object    of  deep 


Dandelion  Coffee. — '  Dr  Harrison,  of  Edinbiirg, 
prefers  dandelion  coffee  to  that  of  Mecca;  and 
many  persons  all  over  the  Continent  prefer  a 
nuxture  of  succory  and  coffee  to  coffee  alone. 
Dig  up  the  roots  of  dandelion,  wash  them  well,  but 
do  not  scrape  them,  dry  them,  cut  them  into  the 
sizeof  peas,  and  then  roast  thetn  in  an  earthen 
pot,  or  coftee  roaster  of  any  kind.  The  great 
secret  of  good  coffee  is,  to  have  it  fresh  burnt  and 
fresh  ground. 


A  THRIVING  TOWN. 

On  this  point  we  have  some  statistics  of  our  own. 
We  know  a  town,  in  .size  about  the  third  rate  in 
New  England,  wlieie  schoolmasters  receive  five 
dollais  and  u  half  a  nionlb,  and  the  clergyman  is 
disnnssed  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to  sup- 
port him.  This  generation  of  paupers,  gives  an 
ample  support  to  two  dancing  schools,  each  of 
which  costs  them,  directly  ami  incidentally,  a  thou- 
sand doll  us.  These  thrifty  people  are  of  course 
too  poor  to  paint  their  houses,  or  replace  a  glass 
broken  in  the  windows,  or  a  hinge  on  the  doors;  yet 
they  kave  the  ability  to  take  several  sleigh  rides  in 
a  winter,  at  the  expense  of  two  dollars  each,  and 
to  call  three  times  a  day  at  the  tavern,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  six  cents  a  time.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  but  one  town,  and  an  extreme  case  ;  but 
perhaps  the  reader  may  know  many  such  towns, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  be  lives  in  a  better. 

How  tnany  towns  in  New  England  pay,  col- 
lectively, one  thousand  dollars  to  support  a  tavern, 
that  would  not  give  fifty,  to  found  a  Lyceum. 
Yet  where  would  be  got  the  most  instruction  and 
rational  amusement.'  Young  men  will  jiay  five 
dollars  at  an  assembly— a  sum  that  would,  for  a 
year,  pay  more  than  their  proportion  to  an  institu- 
tion, that  would  not  only  advance  themselves  in 
knowledge,  but  have  an  increasing  bearing  on  the 
itiqjrovement  of  all  the  yomig  in  the  coimnunity. 
Has  not  the  reader  himself,  honest  man  as  he  ia, 
sometimes  paid  two  dollars  to  ride  on  the  sabbath, 
tliough  he  now  feels  too  poor  to  give  one  to  a  Ly- 
ceum,  for  a  course  of  intellectual  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. 

This  principle  of  ours  is  uniform  and  invariable. 
Economy  never  stands  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, which  is  itself  the  best  and  most  lasting  thrift. 
Th«re  is  no  saving  to  be  made  in  vice  and  igno- 
rance. It  will  save  money,  and  character,  and 
crime,  and  punishment  and  remorse,  to  advance 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  our  nature. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  us,  indeed,  lords  of  the 
lower   creation,  rising  in  intellectual  dominion  and 

perfection    towards  the  Being  who    ordained  it 

Jour,  of  Education. 


Honey  Locust  Beer — Recipe. — Take  one  bushel 
of  honey  locust  seed  and  pods,  when  about  ripe, 
break  them,  put  them  into  a  barrel,  and  fill  it  with 
boiling  water;  let  it  stand  until  milk  warm,  then 
add  a  pint  of  good  yeast.  Put  in  the  bung  lightly 
until  fermentation  is  nearly  over,  then  rack  off, 
as  with  cider  ;  when  clear  bottle  it  and  wire  the 
corks.  When  kept  a  few  months  it  is  equal  to 
sparkling  Champaigne.  It  can  be  used  in  two  days 
after  it  is  made. — Western  Tiller. 


The  cultivation  of  trees. — '  Jock,    when    ye   hae 

tilde  ever  since  sperm  oil  came  into    use it  I  ""thing  else  to  do,  ye  should  be  aye    sticking  in  a 

tree  ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  yere  sleep- 
ing. My  father  told  me  sae,  forty  years  since,  but 
I  ne'er  found  time  to  mind  him.' — Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian ;  the  Laird  of  Dumbedike's  dying  address 
to  his  son. 

Sir  Walter  has  added  the  following   note  to   the 


o  perceptible  smell,  hence  sick  persons  and 
s,  to  whom  the  smell  of  sperm  oil  in  lamps  is 
fensive  can  use  the  sunflower  oil  with  per- 
•eedom.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect  have 
fully  tested  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  re- 
nended  by  some  eminent  |)hysicians,  and  is  in 
ant  use  by  their  patients.  It  has  another 
riant  advantage  over  sperm  oil  — it  affoiils 
lone  tbinl  more  light,  that  is  sunflower  will 
ne  third  longer  than  sperm,  both  while  burn- 
ffording  the  same  quantity  of  light. 
to  a  market  for  the  seed  and  the  price,  at 
nt  there  is  none    of  either.     At  present   Mr 


fflnter  in  Halifax. — Merchandise  of  all  descrip- 
tions begins  to  arrive,  and  not  the  leas;  singular  in 
appearance  are  the  wagon-loads  of  frozen  pigs. 
These  '  are  exposed  for  sale,  quite  bard  and  stiff 
and  in  a  fit  state  to  keep  till  the  spring.  They 
had  an  unusually  uncouth  appearance;  for  their 
mouths  were  generally  open,  and  the  last  services 
seemed  never  to  have  been  properly  paid  to  the  de- 
funct. Their  limbs  were  not  arranged  with  decent 
regularity  and  they  appeared  to  have  given  up 
the  ghost  in  the  act  of  squalling  and  at  full  gallop. 
Some  were  placed  standing  at  the  doors  in  the 
streets  like  rocking-horses  before  toy-shops,  upon 
their  four  legs,  as  if  they  had  been  alive.  This 
iiiode  of  keeping  a  pig  for  a  winter  without  giving 
him  a  grain  of  anything  to  eat,  or  being  subject  to 
his  noisy,  unmannerly  conduct— nay,  to  be  enabled 
to  eat  him  piece-meal  is  indisputably  one  advantage 
of  a  cold  climate.  But  frozen  meat  on  the  other 
hand,  disappoints  the  epicure,  being  always  tasteless 
and  bad.' 


new  edition  of  his  novels.     '  The  author  has  been 

flatteretl  by  the  assurance,   that    this  uaivee  mode  .4  j^„rf,,„;,    Salary.-W^    find  by  a   document 

ofrecomending  arboriculture     whtch  was  actually  ,,„b,i,hed  in  the  MotUreal    Gazette  fhat  the "rarj 

delivered    m   these  verv    words,    by   a    IIi"hland  'ctu^  m         ■    rv    17     i       "'i^eiie  mat  me  salary 

Laird,    while    on  his  d^ath  bed,   to  lis    sonj    h  d  °'^;^''S!,f*%V'"l    ^     iT.^ '""i   ^T 

uch    weigiitwithaSco,tUEarl,as;;iead  F^it;"""^                                 ""^^    '^' 
•          .                     .                '.                   I  rrencn  government   was    cJOOO    hvres  per  annum, 


to  his  planting  a  large  tract  of  country.' 


'  equal  to  £125   currency. 
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GARDENER'S  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

If  the  weather  should  l)e  sufficiently  niikl,  you 
may  carry  manure  iuto  those  places  where  it  is 
needed,  leave  it  in  lieaps  without  spreading. 
Wlierever  and  whenever  the  snow  is  sufficiently 
off  the  ground,  rake  together  and  burn,  or  what 
is  better,  cart  into  your  barn-yard,  the  haulm,  with- 
ered stems  of  plants,  or  whatever  may  remain  of 
last  year's  crop.  Fences  may  now  be  inspected 
and  repaired,  and  seeds  rubbed  out,  cleaned,  done 
up  in  papers  and  labelled.  Straw  mats  for  hot- 
beds, poles,  rails,  lattices  or  trellises  for  espalier 
trees  *  should  now  be  made  ready  for  use.  See 
that  your  garden  tools  are  in  good  repair,  and  pro- 
cure such  new  ones  as  may  be  necessary.  Set 
about  |)rocuring  and  preparing  materials  for,  and 
forming  hot-beds.  Clean  trees  from  moss,  and 
protect  them  agair)st  mice  and  rabbits  by  white 
washing  with  lime,  or  smearing  with  some  com- 
position which  is  offensive  to  those  vermin.  Enter 
in  earnest  into  the  business  of  forwarding  various 
kinds  of  seedling  plants,  by  artificial  means,  so 
that  they  may  have  strong  roots  and  arrive  at  some 
size  by  the  time  they  would  naturally  make  their 
first  appearance  above  ground.  This  may  be 
done  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  small  pots,  and  placing 
them  in  a  hot  bed.  Attend  to  your  fruit  in  your 
fruit-room  or  cellar,  on  shelves  or  in  boxes,  and 
if  necessary  pick  it  over,  and  cull  out  whatever  is 
defective ;  wipe  the  remainder  dry  and  pack  it 
away  anew.  But  if  it  is  put  down  in  some  sort 
of  grain,  dry  sand,  flax-seed,  chaff,  or  what  proba- 
bly is  best  of  all,  pulverized  plaster  of  Pai'is,  it 
may,  perhaps,  uot  require  picking  over.  Yon  may 
perhai)s,  towards  the  last  of  the  month  begin  to 
force  asparagus  in  hot  beds,  sow  under  glass  cases 
for  transplanting,  or  otherwise,  radishes,  carrots, 
small  salads,  jjcas,  beans,  &c.  Protect  small  plants, 
which  may  show  a  disposition  to  vegetate,  by 
matting,  littei',  cases  of  wicker,  old  bark,  and  other 
suitable  means. 

*  Espalier  rails  are  substitutes  for  walls,  which  they 
so  far  resemble  that  the  trees  are  regularly  spread  and 
trained  alonj  them,  are  fully  exposed  to  the  li£;ht,  and, 
havino;  their  branches  tixed  are  less  liaTile  to  be  injured 
by  high  winds.  They  may  be  made  of  wood,  cast  iron, 
or  wire  and  wood. 

.  '  An  espalier  has  this  advantage  over  a  wall  tree,  tliat, 
being  wholly  detached,  the  branches  have  liberty  to  form 
fruit  spurs  on  both  sides,  which,  in  the  wall  trees  cannot 
be  effected  but  on  one  ;  in  fact,  common  fruit  walls  are 
unnecessary  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  Eastern, 
and  some  of  the  Middle  States,  where  they  are  useful  in 
forwarding  to  lUie  perfection  and  Haver  some  late  kinds 
of  superior  peaches,  grapes  and  other  late  fruits ;  but 
when  walls  are  built  for  other  purposes,  and  are  con- 
veniently situated,  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  ol  them 
for  raising  fruit ;  observing  to  suit  the  various  kinds  to 
the  various  aspects.' — M'Mahon. 


were  reserved  for  that  purpose  because  they  were 
too  worthless  for  the  harvest. 

Dress  out  hemp  and  fla.x,  and  see  that  your  spin- 
ning wheels  come  somewhat  nearer  to  perpetual 
motion  than  some  machines,  which  have  been  in- 
vented for  that  purpose.  For  every  cent  saved  iu 
domestic  manufactures  you  gain  at  least  three 
cents.  One  cent  you  gain  by  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  the  home  spmi  article  ;  one  cent  you  save 
of  cash  )io<  paid  for  the  purchase,  and  one  cent, 
or  perhaps,  countless  cents  by  bringing  up  your 
family  to  habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

Look  well  to  your  sheep.  If  you  wish  for  fine 
healthy  landis,  yuu  will  take  good  care  of  the  ewes. 
'  For  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  yeaning  time 
they  shoidd  be  generously  fed.  Some  juicy  food 
which  they  are  fond  of  should  be  given  thetn,  such 
as  turnii).s,  potatoes,  &c,  that  they  may  have  more 
milk  for  their  lambs  :  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  care- 
fill  observers  that  want  of  milk  is  the  cause  of  the 
dying  of  so  many  lambs  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
existence.'  *  It  has  been  recommended  to  give 
ewes  about  i  a  gill  of  Indian  corn  a  day  each,  till 
they  have  produced  their  young,  in  order  to  give 
them  strength;  and  while  suckling,  good  roots 
or  some  other  juicy  food.  The  Farmer's  Manual 
says  '  If  you  have  stored  more  turnips  than  are 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  table,  give  them  to  any 
stock  that  will  eat  them,  except  your  sheep  ;  give 
to  them  potatoes,  but  not  turnips  at  this  season  ; 
they  will  injure  the  lambs.  Weak  Iambs  should 
be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  been  drown- 
ed, and  you  would  restore  them  to  life.  Apply 
gentle  and  reeular  warmth  ;  give  warm  milk  fre- 
quently in  small  quantities,  (the  milk  of  the  sheep  is 
best,)  and  if  the  ewe  has  sufficient  for  its  support 
you  may  generally  raise  them,  but  if  not  they  gen- 
erally die.  It  is  more  work  to  nurse  one  such 
lamb  for  24  hours  than  to  feed  regularly  100  sheep 
for  the  same  time.  If  your  flock  be  large  the 
wethers  should  be  kept  by  themselves.  They  do 
not  require  so  good  keeping  as  ewes  and  young 
slieep.'  The  Farmer's  Guide  says  '  If  lambs  are 
weak  it  is  necessary  to  give  them,  the  first  day  or 
two,  a  small  quantity  of  cow's  milk  warm,  three  or 
four  times  in  the  day  ;  if  it  is  cold  weather,  the 
cup  containing  the  milk  shoidd  stand  in  another 
vessel  that  is  partly  filled  with  warm  water.  Should 
the  lamb  be  chilled,  rub  his  legs  with  tow,  and  let 
a  warm  cloth  he  put  round  it.  But  if  corn,  barley, 
oats  or  white  beans  are  given  to  sheep,  during  the 
winter,  in  small  quantity,  the  lambs  will  be  strong 
and  the  trouble  of  nursing  saved. 


FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Take  this  leisure  time  to  select  an  I  purchase 
such  neat  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  seed  corn,  seed 
wheat,  potatoes  for  planting,  &c,  as  will  be 
likely  to  prove  most  valuable  on  your  farm,  having 
in  mind  the  following  maxim,  viz.  Choose  those 
animals  or  vegetaldes  to  propagate  from,  that  pos- 
sess the  qualities  you  wish  might  be  possessed  by 
their  offspring  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Our 
farmers  are  too  apt  to  sell  off  their  best  stock  to 
the  butchers  and  keep  the  poorest  to  breed  from  : 
and  to  gather   their  seeds  from  vegetables,    which 


■  Dean'3  New  Eiiglnnd  Farmer. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-WOOD. 

The  following,  from  a  respectable  corresponde  it 
in  Worcester  County,  has  already  been  published 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  223, 
and  is  here  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  subscribed  for  our  paper  since  that  period. 

Mucli  depends  on  preparing  wood  for  the  fire, 
and  much  on  the  manner  of  using  it  after  it  is 
prepared, — to  say  nothing  about  the  construcfion 
of  tire  ])laees,  and  the  advantages  of  using  stoves. 
The  method  which  from  experience  appears  to  me 
the  best  and  most  economical,  is,  during  the  win- 
ter to  cut  and  haul  a  suitable  quantity  of  wood, 
which  I  saw  into  billets  of  two  feet  in  length, 
splitting  it  fine,  assorting  it,  and  laying  aside  that 
which  is  of  inferior  quality  for  use  during  the 
summer,  and  piling  the  better  part  in  my  wood- 
house  for  winter  service,  which  I  saw  iuto  pieces 


of  eight  and  twelve  inches  in  length,  as  it  is 
needed  for  the  fire.  I  find  it  advantageous  to  us 
a  considerable  portion  of  green  wood  wilii  tha 
which  is  dry,  as  a  more  steady  and  lasting  fire  wil 
be  produced  than  would  he  the  case  were  the  di) 
wood  used  entirely  by  itself  A  very  considera- 
ble saving  may  be  realized  by  using  the  saw  in 
sead  of  the  axe,  in  preparing  v.'ood  for  the  fire 
although  very  few  of  our  common  country  peoph 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  having  never  tried  the  ex- 
periment. A  saw  suitable  for  this  business  cost! 
no  more  than  an  axe,  is  as  easily  kept  in  order, 
and  with  careful  usage  will  last  many  years.  A 
man  can  saw  as  much  and  probably  more  wood  in 
the  same  time  than  he  can  cut  with  an  axe,  scarcelj 
any  litter  is  made,  the  wood  is  all  cut  of  an  exac 
length,  and  on  the  whole  the  annual  saving  to  everj 
householder  by  using  the  saw  instead  of  the  axe 
would  in  the  course  of  several  years  amount  tt 
something  of  consequence. 


COW  CABBAGE. 
Mr  Thomas  Stockbridge  of  Weymouth,  Mas9„ 
has  raised  this  season,  about  700  plants  of  thif 
singular  variety  of  cabbage  whi(  h  grew  from  tw.6^ 
to  five  feet  in  height.  He  considers  it  superior 
anything  he  ever  raised  as  fodder  for  cows.  Tliej" 
will  eat  it  in  |)refereiice  to  English  hay,  good  pas- 
ture grass,  or  any- fodder  he  could  give  them  ;  aut  f 
sensibly  increased  the  quantity  of  their  milk  ' 
Horses  eat  it  freely  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  pcciiliarlj  • 
well  fitted  for  milch  cows.  He  kept  a  cow  through  K 
the  fall  almost  exclusively  on  between  two  and) 
three  hundred  plants,  although  the  first  year  o;  II 
their  growth,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  no  plant  il 
or  grass,  will  afford  an  equal  amount  of  foddei  i 
from  the  same  space  of  ground,  as  they  yield  a  il 
constant  succession  of  thick  new  succulent  leaves  il 
as  fast  as  the  old  ones  are  plucked.  They  should  il 
he  sowed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  on  th(  D 
richest  soil,  and  raised  about  two  feet  apart. 

Sore  Throat  from   Cold. — At  this    season  of  th( 
year,  when  common  colds  are    prevalent,  a    bettei  1 
remedy    cannot    be    prescribed  for  a   soreness  oi  ^ 
injiammaiion    of    the    inside   of  the  throat,    whicl  ' 
often  attends  a  severe  catarrh  than  the   following:  ' 

Mix  a  wine-glass  full  of  good  calcined   Magnesia 
and  Honey  to  the  consistence  of  paste  or  jelly,  and 
take  a  spoonful  once  an  hour  through   the  day  for  " 
a  day    or   two.     It  is  cooling,  healing,  and  a  very  i; 
gentle  cathartic. — Bermuda  paper.  ' 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Conv-  !| 
merce,  statas  that  fresh  snow  from  the  surface,  || 
used  in  making  a  pudding,  will  render  it  equally  i| 
light  as  eggs:  two  table  spoonfuls  are  to  hi!  sub-  ^ 
stitutcd  lor  each  egg;  if  this  proportion  is  exceed-  y 
ed,  the  pudding>will  fall  to  pieces  in  boiling.  I| 

We  ask  attention  to  the  Ibllowing  extract  of  a  J 
letter,  dated  Liverpool,  16th  Nov.  1830  : — 'Our  f 
rail  road  from  this  to  Mimchester,  continues  doing  f 
well ;  the  receipts  from  passengers  alone  exceed 
two  thousand  pounds  (sterling)  per  week,  and  peo-  " 
pie  are  no  longer  afraid  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.' — U.  S.  Gaz. 

At  the  Portsmouth  Dock  Yard,  Eng.  an  expert- I' 
inent  was  lately  tried,  of  the  relative  strength  of  i 
two  14^  inch  cables,  one  of  them  made  of  Rigs  \i 
hemp,  and  tarred  in  the  common  manner;  the  I 
other  made  of  New  Zealand  flax  saturated  with  a  ' 
solution  of  gum,  the  invention  of  Capt.  Geo.  Har- 
ris, R.  N.  The  hemp  cable  was  broken,  while 
not  a  yarn  iu  Capt.  Harris'  cable  was  strained. 
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Capt.  Joliii  Saiiboni,  of  K;ist-Kiiigstoii,  Rock- 
gliiim  Coiiiuy,  N.  II.  raised  tlic  past  season, 
i7  bushels  of  winter  Rye,  (Vurii  7  buslielssowinjf, 
1  9i  acres  of  ground;  beiii!^  51  bushels  to  the 
ishel  sown,  and  about  37^  bushels  per  acre. — 
ewbKri/port  Herald. 

wSmfnVrtH  Silk. —  If  the  autici|iatioiis  entertained 
'some  of  the   friciuls  of  the    Silk    Mauufaetnre 

the  I'Mited  States  are  as  well  founded  as  we 
ipc  they  may  prove  to  be,  a  shi|)nient  made  by 
e  paiket  ship  De  Rhani,  for  Havre,  on  the  15th, 
ill  no  iloubt  make  au  interesting  event  in  the 
story  of  Ainerican  Silk.  A  case  was  put  ou 
ard,  as  we  learn  from  the  American,  containing 
neric'iii  raw  Silk,  of  the  filature  established  in 
liladelphia  liy  Mr   D'Homergue,  at  the    request 

the  venerable  Mr  Du  Ponceau.  Similar  ship- 
»nts,  it  is  added,  have  been  made  to  England 
d  JMexico. 


Dr   HuWs  Patent  Truss. 

Dr  [luLL,  Sir — Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dh  K.\  app,  I  have  bpon  cured  ivilhin  llie  year  past  of  a 
bad  nipime  of  9  years'  standing,  by  the  use  ol  one  of 
your  patent  trusses.  I  bad  worn  various  kinds  of  trusses 
hefoie  I  ^ot  one  of  yours,  but  tbey  were  very  burden- 
some to  nie.  Your  truss,  on  the  contrary,  is  comfortable 
to  wear,  and  a<  coiiveiiiciit  to  put  otP  and  on  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  I  wore  it  not  to  exceed  live  months,  and 
found  mvself  curel.  I  b.ivc  not  liad  it  on  lor  six  months 
past,  and  have  exerted  myself  violently  at  wi-estlinn, 
jiinipin!;,  ridnig,  and  other  hard  exercises  without  any 
return  of  the  complaint,  not  even  a  feeling  of  weakness 
in  the  part.  In  line,  yoin-  truss  has  made  me  as  sound 
and  well  as  ever  I  was;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  in  the  world.  H.  N.  FISHBURN. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  1831. 

SyDr  Hull's  Trusses  are  sold  by  Eben.  Wight,  (sole 
agent  for  this  city,)  Milk-st.  opposite  Federal-st. 

Feb.  11.  eop3t 


Si.x  thousand  two  hundred  ami  eightythice  head 
beef  cattle  have  beon  slaiiL'htered  at  the  estab- 
hmcnt  of  Ulr  Wi.nchester,  at  Lechmcre  Point, 
ambriclge)  in  the  short  spgce  of  thirteen    weeks. 


Trade.  —  Which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  a 
y,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  importa- 
1  of  merchandize  from  abroad,  or  manufactur- 
|.at  liome  .'  Watson's  Aiiuals  inform  lis  that 
iladel|)hia  contains  104  warping  mills,  45t0 
avers,  3000  spoolej-s,  2000  bobbin  winders, 
I  200  dyers;  whose  wages  amount  to  $1,470,- 
)  i)er  annum.  That  they  manufacture  81,- 
•  yards  per  day,  or  24,300,000  yards  per  year, 
the  above  may  be  added  various  other  depart- 
its  of  domestic  industry,  from  which  it  may 
ly  be  inferred,  that  Philadelphia  supports  at 
t  20,000  manufacturers,  besides  such  as  are 
ued  mechanics  or  day  laborers.  Is  not  this 
evidence  of  her  increase  and  prosperity  .' 


RDTNT  Spirits. — The  .lournal  of  Humanity 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  90  years 
e  distilled  spirits  began  to  be  a  common  drink 
few  England.  A  pint  of  rum  procured  just 
•re  haying,  la.sted  then  for  the  whole  season, 
practice  was,  to  put  a  small  quantity  into  a 
le  of  sweetened  water,  from  wliicli  the  laborers 
3  accu.stoined  to  drink.  What  a  fearful  ad- 
;e  have  succeeding  generations  made  upon  the 
cm  of  their  ancestors  ! 


irinters  have  |)roliably  much  more  enthusiasm 
any  other  set  of  men  employed  in  mechani- 
abor.  Their  implements  are  the  means  by 
;h  the  mighty  stream  of  knowledge  is  purified 
enlarged,  and  rolled  onwards  towards  the 
inwn  wastes  of  futurity. — They  multiply  the 
eptions  of  genius,  and  enable  them  to  speak 
It'll  new  symbols  to  ten  thousand  eyes  at 
Tbey  are  agents  to  an  unknown  process, 
altlinugh  in  part  ignorant  of  its  multiform  and 
te  tendencies,  tbey  have  a  strong  consciiuis- 
lliat  they  are  the  conductors  of  the  fire  of 
is  to  distant  regions  and    times. 


e  Great   Eclipse. — This    memorable   phenomenon 

ake  place  on  Saturday  next.     The  following  are  the 

of  the  eclipse  as  computed  for  Boston  and  its  vi- 

^inning  of  the  eclipse,  11  h.  49  m. 

iatest  obscuration,  1        21 

i  of  the  eclipse,  2       46 

ration  of  the  '  clipse,  2       57 

;its  eclipsed  11"  27'  on  Sun's  South  limb. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

A  few  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Robinia 
pseudoacaciaj  saved  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
this  Establishment.  The  excellence  of  this  tree  for  ship 
limber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  wbeie  it  thrives  well,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  cointnent. 


Seeds  for  Hot  Beds. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Sefed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

The  greatest  variety  of  Early  Vegetable  Seeds,  among 
which  aie  the  following,  that  will  soon  be  wanted  for 
Hot  Beds,  viz.  Earlij  and  Late  Cauliflower,  (from  Eu- 
rope.) Large  Cape  Broccoli,  (from  Euiope.)  Early 
Dutcii  Cabbage  ;  Early  York,  do.  ;  and  several  other  va- 
rieties ol  Cabbage  seed,  both  of  American  and  European 
growth.  London  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ;  and  Cherry 
and  White  Turnip  Radish.  Early  Curled  Silesia  Let- 
tuce; I'ennisball  do.;  and  Royal  Cape  Head  do.; 
Double  Curled  Parsley  ;  true  Early  Horn  Carrot,  &c. 

Also — 'Vew  Early  Dwarf  Frame  Pea,  an  exira  ear- 
ly, productive  and  fine  variety,  that  grows  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  height  only,  (according  to  the  richness  of  (he 
soil)  and  of  course  requires  no  sticks  ;  price  33  cts.  per 
quart.  .\|so.  Early  Washington  Peas ;  Early  Hotspur, 
do.;  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  do.,  and  several  other 
sorts 


PRICES  or  coujvTry  prouuce. 


Bees. 

Gentlemen  in  want  of  swarms  of  younor  thriving  bees 
can  be  supplied  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at  bis  Seed  Store,  No. 
52  North  Market  Street,  at  17  cents  per  lb.  The  bees 
were  raised  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard,  inventor  of  the  new 
patent  hive. 


Amimmition   ^£0 

Ot  the  best  quality  and  /o«ifSf;)n'cc.s,  for  sporting — 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  he  refunded,    tf  Jan.  7. 


Farmer  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Farmer,  with  a  wife,  without  children,  the 
one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  business  and  capable 
of  taking  the  management  of  the  Farm,  and  the  other 
fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  Dairy  ;  none  need 
apply  without  the  best  recommendation.  Address  the 
Publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Mr  John  B. 
Russell,  post  paid. 

Also  ivanted.  one  or  two  Milch  Cows,  extraordinary 
milkers,  handsome,  and  not  exceeding  4  or  5  years  old, 
for  which  a  generous  price  will  be  given.  Apply  as 
above,  post  paid.  No  application  need  be  made  except 
for  very  superior  animals.  6t  Jan.  28. 

Farm  to  Let. 

To  be  leased,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or  less,  a  small 
Farm  in  Andover,  and  within  four  miles  of  Lowell.  A 
good  place  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Lowell 
.Market.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK. 

Andover,  Jan.  15,  1831.  6t  Jan.  21. 


Silk  Cocoons  Wanted. 
I  will  give  cash  for  Cocoons,  from  30  to  50  cents  pe 
pound,  according  to  quality.  J.  H.  COBB. 

Dedham,  Mass.  Jan.  25,  1831. 


APPLES,  now, 

ASHES,  pot.  first  sort, 

Pearl,  lirst  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
UEEF,  nioss, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2 
MUTTEll,  inspected,  No.  l,ncw,    - 
('liEESL,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

ELUUU,  Itallimcre, Howard-street,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
IJaltiniore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  N..rlhern. 

Corn,  Soutiiern  Yellow, 
llyc, 
Barley, 
Gals, 
HAY. 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  son,  new, 
TALLOW,  tried, 
lldl'S,  Istqualilv, 
LIME, 

I'LAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PtJRK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (norlhei-nj 
Lucenje, 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  mixed  wiili  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  washod, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter, 
INative,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.nb's,  first  sort. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,      "     spinning,  first  sort 


bushel 
barrel 


pound 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 

ibushel 
pound 


KRiin: 

TO 

I  ir, 

2  00 

116  0(1 

117  00 

130  00 

132  00 

90 

I  00 

8  50 

8  76 

7  25 

7  75 

fi  W 

6  76 

11 

15 

6 

8 

3 

.4 

1  12 

1  60 

G  .50 

G  62 

C  75 

6  87 

6  OO 

G  25 

G  00 

6  25 

72 

75 

(ii; 

70 

75 

80 

C2 

G9 

40 

42 

60 

70 

9  00 

10  00 

y  no 

9  60 

14  00 

15  00 

711 

76 

3  nn 

3  12 

iV  (|„ 

20  Oo 

13  nn 

14  00 

isi.w 

13  50 

175 

2  00 

62 

V5 

33 

38 

10 

11 

60 

(i?. 

65 

75 

62 

58 

48 

50 

40 

4o> 

40 

42 

60 

63 

42 

44 

45 

SO 

PROVISION    MARKET. 


BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub. 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  taccordingto  quality] 


pound. 

8 

•' 

6 

'• 

63 

" 

6 

" 

4 

it 

8 

" 

12 

ti 

13 

dozen. 

20 

bushel. 

« 

25 

Ibarrel. 

1  00 

11 

15 

20 
25 
83 
33 
30 
2  00 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  Feb.  6. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  market  this  day  328  Cattle  (45  of  which  were 
Stores)  384  Sheep  and  383  Swine.  30  Stores  and  all  the 
Swine  have  been  before  reported. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— In  consequence  probably  of  the 
limited  number  of  Beef  Cattle  an  advance  of  fron.  17  to 
25c.  was  effected  on  former  prices.  We  shall  quote 
from  4  to  4  84— quite  a  number  were  taken  at  5,  and 
several  for  5  17  a  5  25. 

SheepSaies  not  so  quick— we  noticed  the  sale  of 
one  lot  prime  Cossets  at  517. 

Siome— One  lot  of  25  Barrows,  selected,  were  taken 
at  5c;  one  lot  of  12  Sows,  selected,  at  4i  ;  one  lot  of  50 
Sows,  and  Barrows,  not  selected,  at  4c;  also,  one  lot 
of  167,  to  close,  price  not  known. 


jVew  Vork  Cattle  Market,  Jan.  31.— At  market  this 
day,  from  0  to  700  head  Beef  Cattle,  and  about  2000 
Sheep.  The  market  for  Beef  was  very  lively  ;  prices  a 
little  in  advance,  and  nearly  all  sold.  A  few  very  supe- 
rior at  $S  ;  several  small  lots  extra  at  7  a  7i  ;  'several 
large  do,  good,  ate  a  6^;  several  do,  fair,  5i  a  54  ;  and 
ordinary  44  a  4|  per  cwt.— Sheep— demand  good,  and 
sales  readily  effected  ;  a  number  of  lots  extra  at  .f;6 ;  sev- 
eral do  good  at  5  a  SJ  ;  several  do  fair  from  3  a  34  a  $4 ; 
a  number  lots  ordinary  .f2  to  2  50  each.  Milch  Cows 
with  their  Calves — a  few  sales  ordinary  noticed  at  from 
$30  to  35  each.  Pork  in  Hogs — scarce,  and  selling  for 
64  a  6|c.  Hay — continues  scarce,  and  is  bringino-  from 
SI  64  a  1  12.^  per  cwt.  In  this  market  only  the  quarters 
of  Beef  are  weighed,  the  liide  and  rough  tallow  being 
included  without  weighing.  At  Brighton  the  bide  and 
tallow  are  weighed  as  well  as  the  quarters.— /ourraaJ  of 
Commerce. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 


Feb.  9,  1831. 


MISCELLANY. 


FRIENDLY  MONITIONS  FOR  AMERICA. 

From  Ihf  AhI.e  liaynal. 

People  of  America  !  let  ihe  example  of  all  the 
nations  which  have  piecetled  you,  and  especially 
that  of  the  mother  country  instruct  you !  Be 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  gold,  which  hrings  with 
luxury  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt  of 
laws  !  Be  afraid  of  too  unequal  a  distrihutiou 
of  riches,  which  sliows  a  small  nuuiher  of  citizens 
in  wealth,  and  a  great  nuinber  in  misery — wlience 
arises  the  indolence  of  the  one,  and  servility  of 
the  other.  Guard  against  the  spirit  of  conquest. 
The  tranquillity  of  empire  decreases  as  it  is  ex- 
tended. Have  arms  for  your  defence,  but  have 
none  for  offence.  Seek  ease  and  health  in  labors, 
prosperity  in  agriculture  and  manufactures;  strength 
in  knovi'ledge  anil  virtue.  Make  the  sciences  and 
arts  prosper,  which  distinguish  the  civilized  man 
from  the  savage.  Especially  watch  over  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children. 

It  is  from  public  schools,  be  assured,  that  skilful 
magistrates,  disciplined  and  courageous  soldiers, 
good  fathers,  good  husbanils,  good  brothers,  good 
friends,  and  honest  men  come  forth.  Wherever 
we  see  the  youth  depraved,  the  nation  is  on  the 
decline.  Let  Liberty  have  an  immovable  found- 
ation in  the  wisdom  of  your  constitution  :  and  let 
it  be  the  cement  which  unites  your  states,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed.  Establish  no  legal  jirefer- 
ence  in  yom-  different  modes  of  worship.  Supersti- 
tion is  everywhere  innocent,  where  it  is  neither 
protected  nor  persecuted.  And  may  your  duration 
be,  if  possible,  equal  to  that  of  the  ivorld. 

How  TO  Shake  off  Trouble. — Set  about  doing 
good  to  somebody — put  on  your  hat,  and  go  and 
visit  the  sick,  or  the  poor — inquire  into  their  wants, 
and  minister  to  them — seek  out  the  desolate  and 
the  oppressed,  and  tell  them  of  the  consolations  of 
religion.  I  have  often  tried  this  method,  and  have 
always  found  it  the  best  medicine  for  a  heavy 
heart. — Howard. 


Jin  Eelin  JVew  South  Wales. — It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  there  is  a  gigantic  species  of 
eel  peculiar  to  this  island,  found  in  most  of  our 
rivers  particularly  where  they  form  ponds  or  still 
■water.  A  gentleman  who  was  lately  bathing  in 
the  South  Esk,  in  one  of  those  beautiful  ponds 
formed  by  that  river,  after  swimming  about  some 
time,  sat  down  to  rest  himself,  as  he  thought,  on 
round  trunk  of  a  tree,  lying  about  a  foot  under 
water.  Presently  the  log  seemed  to  glide  from  be- 
neath him,  and  he  saw  it  turn  its  head  and  eyes 
towards  him,  and  swim  round  him  several  times, 
moving  its  body  in  a  zigzag  serpentine  direction. 
It  was  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  of  a  dark 
greenish  coloi-. — Hobart  Town  paper. 

Moss  Mattresses — made  with  fine  moss  are  now 
getting  into  general  use  in  Rus.sia  and  Sweden. 
They  are  filled  to  a  de[)th  of  twelve  inches,  are 
veiy  elastic  and  wholesome,  and  the  cost  of  renew- 
ing them  is  of  course  trifling. 

Laconic  Order  of  the  Day. — Frederic  II,  wrote, 
onedaytoGen.  Salmon,  connnander  at  Cleves — 
My  dear  Salmon,  if  the  Austrians  come  into  my  ter- 
ritories, tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way  ;  if 
they  begin  to  argue,  make  them  prisoners  :  and  if 
they  make  any  resistance,  cut  them  in  pieces.' 


Artificial  Pearls. — Lake  Williams,  in  his  history 
of  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  says  the  Chinese  ob- 
tain false  pearls  from  a  kind  of  muscle,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  'In  the  beginning  of  summer,  at 
the  time  when  the  muscles  rise  to  the  surface  of 
water  and  occasionally  open  their  shells,  they  watch 
the  moment  and  place  m  each  shell  five  or  six  small 
beads  strung  upon  a  thread.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
'hen  they  fish  tor  these,  they  ilraw  them  up;  and 
pon  opening  them,  they  discover  the  bead  encrust- 
ed with  a  pearly  substance  and  having  a  perfect  re- 
semblance to  real  pearls.  It  is  said  there  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  Royal  Society,  large 
chama.  brought  from  China,  which  are  a  species  of 
muscle,  in  which  there  are  several  bits  of  iron  wire 
encrusted  with  pearl.  Those  bits  of  wire  it  appears 
were  originally  rough,  and  it  is  judged  probable  the 
animal  emitted  this  substance  as  a  means  to  procure 
ease  from  the  irritation  it  must  unavoidably  occa- 
sion.' 

Mr  Dandridge,  an  English  naturalist  who  lived 
about  a  century  ago,  was  a  renowned  butterfly- 
hunter,  and  pursued  his  sport  with  such  eagerness, 
as  to  give  rise  to  some  amusing  incidents.  On  one 
occasion,  a  countryman  at  work  in  the  fields,  having 
for  some  time  contemplated  him,  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended, hotly  pursuing  over  hedges  and  ditches 
nothing,  that  he  could  see,  at  length  took  pity  on  the 
poor  lunatic  (as  the  man  supposed  him  to  be,)  over- 
took him  in  his  mad  career,  and  pinned  him  down 
viet  armis,  that  he  might  not  run  himself  to  death  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  bitter  exclamation, 
that  only  served  to  confirm  the  countrymen  in  his 
opinion, — '  The  purple  Etnperor  's  gone  !  The  pur- 
ple Emperor  's  gone  !' 

You  Forget  Yourself. — A  disappointed  author,  in- 
dulging in  a  vein  of  abuse  against  a  successful  rival, 
exclaimed,'  He  is,  without  exception,  the  most  super- 
ficial, self-sufficient,  ignorant,  shallow  creature,  that 
ever  made  any  pretensions  to  literature.'  '  Gently, 
my  dear  Sir,'  interrupted  a  gentleman  present,  'you 
quite  forget  yourself.^ 

When  the  famous  Prince  Lee  Boo,  from  the  Pe- 
lew  Islands,  saw  a  miniature  for  the  first  time,  he  ex- 
pressed the  idea  it  gave  him  m  a  very  striking  man- 
ner :  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it,  he 
replied  'Yes,  Lee  Boo  understand  very  well — that 
Mr  Keate  (pointing  to  the  original  of  the  picture) 
die  ;  this  Mr  Keate  (touching  the  miniature)  always 
live. 

An  Indian  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  being  once 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  was  desired  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  not 
be  afraid,  for  he  was  among  friends : — '  I  will  speak 
freely  ;  I  will  not  be  afraid,'  said  he  ;  '  for  why  should 
I  be  afraid  among  my  friends,  who  never  am  afraid 
among  my  enemies  ?' 

A  shopkeeper  the  other  day  in  urging  a  lady  to 
buy  a  gown  of  him,  said,  buy  enough  for  the  sleeves, 
madam,  and  I'll  throw  in  enough  for  the  skirt. 


For  Sale, 
The  well  known  FARM  in  Dover,  occupied  for  the  \as\ 
fourteen  years  by  the  subscriber,  containing  about  '20C 
acres,  well  located  in  a  square,  bounded  on  the  south  b^ 
Cochecho  river,  and  on  the  cast  by  Fresh  creek,  on  which 
is  a  tide  mill,  with  an  apparatus  lor  pounding  and  grindinj 
plaster.  The  Buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  Brict 
House,  of  4(i  feet  by  38,  with  a  wing  of  20  by  16,  all  wel 
liuished,  ailjoined  to  winch  is  a  shed  .S4  feet  by  14,  con- 
necting the  cider  house  27  by  37,  two  stories,  with  ooi 
plastered  ruoin,  where  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  ii 
done  (or  the  family  ;  two  Barns,  one  of  which  is  100  fee 
by  42,  with  two  wings  of  about  40  feet  each,  one  employ- 
ed as  a  stable,  the  other  lor  a  sheepfold,  with  a  good  yart 
well  walled  in  ;  the  other  is  a  Store  Barn  of  45  feet  square, 
of  Hi  feet  post,  and  will  contain  60  tons  of  hay  ;  a  pig 
gery  of  50  feet  by  30,  with  a  cellar  of  18  feet  square  nii 
der  it,  with  boilers  set  to  make  soap,  brew,  and  cook  foi 
swine.  The  fields  are  divided  by  permanent  stone  walls 
and  consist  of  one  of  40  acres  in  front  of  the  house,  ont 
of  17  on  the  East,  one  of  10  acres  on  the  North,  (princt 
pally  orchard,)  one  of  15  Northeast,  and  one  of  30  acre 
West  of  the  house,  with  three  pastures  of  20  to  25  acrei 
each. 

The  Farm  has  been  gradually  improving  for  the  las 
ton  years,  and  the  Iwo  last  has  cut  each  year  one  hutt 
drcdtons  of  bay,  and  20  to  25  tons  of  thatch.  It  is  cm 
and  a  half  miles  fron,  the  village  of  Dover,  which  afford' 
a  good  njarket.  There  has  been  planted  some  hundred 
of  Fruit  Trees,  principally  Apple,  many  of  which  an 
grafted — with  Pears,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quina 
trees,  and  many  in  bearing,  with  a  small  nursery. 

The  terms  of  sale  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Majo 
Andrew  Pierce,  of  Dover,  Mr  Samuel  Lord,  o 
Portsmouth,  or  the  subscriber  on  the  premises.  ' 

June  11.  WILLIAM  FLAGG. 


Interesting  Dispute. — Mr  Grattan,  in  his  history 
of  Holliiiid  and  the  Netherlands  says,  that  few 
fictions  have,  excited  such  violent  commotions  iji 
the  world,  as  that  which  was  excited  in  Holland 
on  the  ridiculous  question  of — '  ivhether  the  hook 
caught  the  fish,  or  the  fish  caught  the  hook. 

A  fool  may  ask  more  questions  in  an  hour,  than 
a  wise  man  can  .inswerin  seven  years. 

Every  fool  can  find  faults  that  a  great  many 
wise  men   can't  ineud. 

He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never  for- 
get it ;  he  who  does  one  should  never  remember 
it. — Charron. 


Acic  IVork  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  ronnectei 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  Nortl 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taught  on  a  nev 
and  easy  plan  ;  being  a  treadse  on  all  the  diseases  am 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable;  the  causes  am 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  em 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to  thi 
Shoeing-Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acquir 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  prevention  o 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  ani 
inal  functions  hi  health,  and  showing  the  principles  0! 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  Jqji: 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  ndiiitioD 
and  impiovements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  countrj 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Membe 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  .Society. 

Durham   Short   Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  oftb 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Ad.miral  Sir  Isaai 
CoKFiN,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Piomotioi 
of  Agriculture.  The  peiligiee  of  these  animals  can  bi 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  1777 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  adnured  stock 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  varioui 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Salem.  • 

Salem,  October,   1830. 
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(litins  pioihiced  orsii|)|)liecl  by  the  fanners  of  llin  of  houses  and  ships,  hi  the  rents  of  hoti.ses,  &c 
Ifiiited  States,  may  be  reasonably  put  down  at  GOO  are  put  down  at  a  less  sum  than  90  doMars  per 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  ,  hend,  per  annum  ;  or,  fbr  a  man,  his  wife  and  three 

We    place  the  e)!(tVe    clotliins  of  the   people  of  children,  $4.50  a  y('ar— about   the  amount   of  the 
the  United  States,  including  all  the  cloths  required 


Mr  Fessenden — I  taki;  the  liborty  f^  respectfujly 
quest  of  you  the  republication  of  Mr  Nilos'  accoii- 
jnyin;;  E^^iay  on  Poiilical  Economy:  aUliouf;h  yojir 
per  is  not  devoted  to  either  side  ol  the  momenlons 
estion  that  is  now  before  the    country,  I  think  no  one 

n  complain  of  your  impartiality,  as  you  have  here-  wool,  fla.x,  leather,  fur  and  silk,  &c,  and  is  surely 
"ore  republished  Mr  Poineroy's  Essay  on  the  other  below  the  real  value.  The  aggregate  is  240  mil- 
e  of  the  subject.  I  think  it  important  that  Farmers  ilions  of  dollars — of  which  many  thousands  con- 
)uld  understand  the  merits  of  the  American  System,  |sMmc  more  than  their  proportion  in  boots  and  shoes 
roundlessare  the  complaints  made  af^ainsl  it — and  on/i/,  for  it  includes  shoeinakers'  bills  as  well  as 
lat  an  important  beneficial  effect  the  protective  duties  tailors  and  hatters,  &c.  And  if  to  this  we  add 
ve  upon  their  int.  rests. 

Yours  respectfully,  VERMONT. 

February,  1S31. 

POLITICS  FOR  FARMERS. 


"Wc  have  for  some  time  coniemplatcd  a  general  """'ons. 


for  household  or  other  pm-posos,  at   20  dollars  per 
head.     This  embraces  all  manufactures  of  cotton 


the  manufactures  of  iron,  and  other  metals,  of 
wood,  in  houses  and  ships,  and  furniture,  of  niin- 
ernls  and  earths,  such  as  brick,  glass  and  wares, 
the  aggregate  cannot  be  put  down  at  less  than  451 


which    certain  of  the   leading   principles 
lical    operations,  of  what  is  denominated 


The  amount  earned  \n  freii^-hts,   coasting,  inland 

fishing  and  foreign,  including  passengers  and  o-oods 

can  .System,' mi^'ht  be    rendered  more' "'•'"'*'l'"'""^'^ '»  ^"'''""    l>oats  and    canal  boats,  with 

ailiar  to.  the    furmsrs,  and  other  working^ass-  ''"^  profits  on  exchanging  .commodities,  cannot  be 


not  time  to  read,  nor  leisure 
te,  the  important  subject — though  more 
ijply  interesting  to  theraseh  cs  that  any  other 
sous  ill  the  UiiitedStates.  It  has  been  delayed, 
wever,  from  varii  us  cau.ses,  and  the  few  facts 
lected  are  mere  Hxaiiiples  of  the  many  that 
jht  he  obtained,  were  time  and  opportuiii'.y  al- 
.'ed  fur  the  gathering  of  them.  We  nowyrp- 
d  til  tlic  task — so  far  desirous  of  brevity,  as  ,0 
apprehensive  that  we  may  not  always    be  f„||y' business  of  onr  people 


less  than  100  millions  a  year,  all  which  is  put  into 
'he  domestic  circxdation,  and  invigorates  every 
brnncli  of  business,  especially  the  agricultural,  lor 
subsistence,  fuel,  &c,  consumed. 

In  addition  to  these,  wo  verily  believe,  that  the 

disbursements  of  the  peo|)le  of  the    United   States 

for  travelling  on  land,   with  stage  hire,  horse-feed, 

j  turnpike  rates,  &c,  ig  of  larger  amount  than  what 

we  have  regarded  as  the  4th  great  branch  of  the 


If  the  whole  cotton  crop  be  a  million  of  bales. 
ir  300  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  or  30,000,000 
lollars,  the  tobacco,  sugar  and  rice  may  be  esti- 
rateil  at  12  millions  more;  but,  say,  4.5  millions 
a.  the  whole  product  of  the  planting  interest,  at 
far  and  average  prices,  including  the  costs  oftrans- 
prrtntion,  a  large  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
geieral  sum.  Fortyfive  millions  of  dollars  an^ 
mow  than  the  worth  of  all  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
•suflar  and  rice,  annually  supplied  in  the  United 
States.  Well  may  we  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Cooper,  '  how  do  the  boasted  panegyrics,'  on  the 
planting  interests,  'dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with,the/a?-m!)i£;- or  manufaclurin. 


derstood,  unless  by  them,  who,  while  they  read, 

h  also  think  ii|)Oii  what  shall  be    presented  to 

m. 

riie  primary    interest   in    the    United    States  i; 

tainly    that  of  the /armers  ,■■ — the  next,    that  of 
manufacturers  ; — the    third,  that    of     navig- 

land  commerce  ; — the  fourth,  that  of  the /)/a?t<er«, 

per.      The  last,  furnishes  the  largest  amount  ot 

je  ill  atieles  for  ec/jort;  but,   in  its  general  sum 

production,  is  at  a  vast  distance  behind  the  firsi 

econd,  and  much  in  the  rear  of  the  third.      Il 

y  be  well  to    say    a  few    words   in    regard  w 

h.  J 

3r  Cooper    calculated    the  subsistence,  only,  q 

people  of  the  United  States,  at  640  millions  cl  ''^"'^  'li""gl',  as  before   observed,   the  planters  sup- 

ars,    in    1813— and    exclaimed,  '  Wow    do   (/,   P'.V  a  large  proportion  of  onr  articles  for  export,  the 

sled  panegyrics  on    foreign  trade  dwindle  im    ^''°'''  proceeds  would  go  but  a  short  way  towards 

gnifirance  when   set  in    competition    with  Mj«' | ''"^'''"8 'h'' P<="l'''"'''"'e  P'""''"S  states  if  the  land- 
rated  the  support  of  each  individual,  for  fooi  I '^"'•''"■s   ^^'"■'^   ""'   also  /armers.     Their    crops  of 

ik  and  fuel,  §.55  a  year.      We  have  materiall    Srani  and  grass,  &c,  are    worth    a  much    mightier 

ered  from  the  doctor— thinking   then,  as  now  ^""^  "^^"  *''"'"'  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice,  f 

:  he  was  extravagant  in  his '  calculation  ."— biJ      ^^  '"^'^^  ^  careful  consideration  of  these  things. 

e supposed  that  the  average  co.st  of  subsistencJ  Mathematical  accuracy  is  not  aimed    at  for   them 

ht  he  S25  per  annum,*  for  the   whole   United^"'' <="""°*  ''*"»""'""'''•     -'^  "  sufficient   that   our 

tes,  considering  the  cheapness  of  food  in  many '■'''"''''''<"'■'   "'■^    reasonable.     The  aggregate     for 

ts  of  the  interior,  and  that   we   have   two   ,„il  ^ul'sistence  and   clothing  of  all    sorts,  all   kinds  of 

s  of  slaves.     This  moderate    sum  will  give  u  <'«'■>"'"?  O'"  family  utensils,  the  building  and  repair 

I  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  cost  of  subsistenoq 
product  of  our   farmers — but    when  to  this  i' 

ed  the   value  of  fuel    used,  the    food  of  Iiorsfl 
other  working  animals,  the  value  of  timber  art 

:ransportations,  &c,  of  wool,   flax,   hemj),  &| 

,  we  think  that  the  whole  value  of  the  comm 


The  average  costof  paupers,  in  many  establishment 
we  wish  to  err,  if  err  we  must  '  on  the  '  safe  side 


*From  this  some  30  millions  maybe  deducted,  for  im- 
ported articles. 

t  This  view  of  the  planting  interest  will  strike  manv  of 
our  readers  with  considerable  force.  It  seems  to  be  a 
new  view  of  the  siilijecl.  Admiltin?  that  it  requires  90 
dollars  a  head  to  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates  with  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that 
they  need,  their  comforts  require,  or  luxuries  demand, — 
the  whole  product  of  the  planting  interest  would  supply 
only  500,000  people.    We  have  made   large  allowances. 


wages  of  a  respectable  journeyman  mechanic, 
which  is  below  the  average  value  consumed.  What 
is  the  sum  of  tlie  rents  of  all  the  houses  incur 
cities  and  towns  ?  And  the  product  of  these,  it 
must  be  observed,  are  as  well  added  to  a  general 
amou?it  of  subsistence,  as  briuid  or  clothinn-. 

We  shall  proceed  to  a  particular  notice  of  certain 
liroducts  of  the/rtr»!cra,  by  which  we  mean  the 
growers  of  grain,  grass,  roofs,  meats,  wool,  &c, 
in  distinction  to  those  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and 
rice. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consume,  each 
1  lb.  of  flour  a  day,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  vege- 
table food — tills  is  less  than  the  amount  given  to 
decently-fej  slaves,  a  peck  of  corn  (10  lbs.)  a 
week  being  allowed  per  head,  with  other  vegeta- 
ble food.  The  .iniiiial  supply,  for  12  millinns,  is, 
then,  4,380,000,000  lbs.— or  22  millions  bbls.  of 
flour.  It  is  no  matter  of  what  this  food  consists. 
If  of  wheat  flour,  the  average  cost  will  not  exceed 
two  cents  for  each  person  per  day  ;  vvhicli  we  think  is 
a  pretty  moderate  rate  of  living,  and  suppose  that 
Dr  Cooper  ami  Mr  McDuflie  must  admit  it  ! 

The  greatBst  export  of  flour  was  in  1817 — 
1,479,193  biirrels,  because  of  the  very  short  crops 
in  Europe— but  in  1819  only  750,660  ;  showing  a 
dpcre.'i.se  .jf  one  half,  in  two  years,  and  the  des- 
tructive irncertainty  of  the  foreign,  market.  In 
1828,  the  export  was  860,809  bbls.— in  1829, 
837,385;  of  which  latter,  210,384  went  to  Eng- 
land, on  a  speculation  of  short  crops,  lint  was 
nearly  all  reshipped  to  the  British  West  Indies  or 
elsewhere,  or  retained  until  it  became  sour,  be- 
cause that  the  duty  required  upon  it  could  not  be 
paid  for  British  food. 

We  shall  here    explain   \v!iat  this    dirty   is.     It 
falls   as   the    jirice  of  grain    rises.     Thus — when 
British  wheat  is    at  50s.  the  quarter  of  8  bushels, 
of  70  lbs.  each,  (or  about  130  cents  for  the  Amer- 
ican bushel    of  60  lbs.)  the    duty   is  44s.  8d.   per 
quarter,  equal  to  5  dollars  9  8  cents  on  a  barrel  of 
flour  I — when   at  60.S.  the   quarter,  (equal  to  more 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half  the  American  bii.shel,)the 
duty  is  24^.  Srf.  the  quarter,  or  $3,30  on  a  barrel  of 
flour  ;  when  at  7-2s.,(the  starvation  point,  it  is  only  1*. 
the  quarter,  or  13  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour.  There 
is  a  grade  of  duty  for  every  shilling  of  the  value 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  (or  other  grain)— from  72s. 
to  50s.     At  the  first,  the  duty  is  nominal,  butasthe 
price  declines,  it  becomes  heavy,  and  soon  runs  into 
prohibition.  It  is  thus  that  England  watches  her  ag- 
riculture.—There   has   been   another  little  bubble 
about  short   crops  in    England  ;  but,   at   the   last 
advices,  the  duty  on  a  barrel  of  our  flour  was  3  dol- 
lars— so  none  had   been   sold    for   consumption  ! 
But  there  had   been    a  few  days  of  sutishine  ;  and 
as  the  price  of  wheat  was  declining,  the  duty  was 
about    to  advaijce.     This   is    a  chief  part  of  the 
British    'free   trade  system  '  so  much    spoken    of, 
and   held  up  for  our  imitation  !     Britain   excludes 
our  flour,  though  we  might  furnish  it  at  a   much 
less  price   than    her  own   costs  her  .jieople,  even 
when  she  has  a  fair  and   full  crop  ;  but  we  ought 
to  purchase  British  calicoes,  though  we  can  make 
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them  ourselves,   and  as  cheaply    as   she    will  ;  as 
shall  be  seen  below. 

The  American  consumption  requires  the  equiv- 
alent of  22  millions  of  barrels  of  flour;  the  for- 
eign demand  takes  less  than  900,000.  The  do- 
mestic demand  is  settled  ;  the  foreign,  small  as  it 
is,  unsteady.  In  1817,  the  value  of  all  the  vege- 
table food  e.vported,  was  $22,594,000:  in  1829, 
only  9,079,762.  The  much  complained  of  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  cotton,  present  nothing 
like  this.  The  foreign  flour  tnide  cannot,  at  any 
time,  be  depended  on.  We  have  exported  more 
than  300,000  barrels  to  Cuba  and  Hayti  in  one 
year,  and  in  another  90,000.  We  have  sent 
several  hundred  thousand  to  England  in  one  year, 
and  not  a  barrel,  as  it  were,  in  the  ensuing  one. 
To  this  wretched  uncertainty,  with  our  continual 
gaping  at  things  abroad,  instead  of  attending  to 
things  at  home,  we  are  indebted  for  three-fourths 
of  the  perplexities,  or  embarrassments,  which  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  suffered,  as 
must  appear  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind. — 
As  it  regardsybreig'rt  trade,  we  are 

Pleas'd  with  a  rattle— tickl  ed  with  a  straw. 
[To  be  continued.]  • 

GRAFTING. 

MrFessenden — In  your  paper  of  Dec.  31,  a 
new  mode  of  grafting  is  described,  which  is  said 
to  be  an  improvement.  I  desire  also  to  show  you 
another  new  mode  of  performing  this  operation, 
which  may  prove  equally  valuable. 

When  trees  begin  to  show  their  fruit,  (no  matter 
what  kinil)  and  itis  made  evident  that  grafting 
must  be  resorted  to,  or  we  must  patiently  put  up 
with  an  inferior  kind  ;  instead  of  cutting  oft"  the 
top,  uncover  the  roots  and  choosing  the  most 
thrifty  one,  make  a  slit  in  the  bark,  cut  your  scion 
off  with  a  slope,  and  thrust  it  in  aud  cover  the 
roots  with  earth.  It  will  take  well,  and  grow  some 
the  first  year,  much  more  the  nest,  ami  the  third 
year  the  old  stock  may  be  cut  away,  and  the 
growth  from  that  time  on  will  be  very  rapid,  and 
soon  form  a  ^ood  bearing  tree.  Calvin. 

Preston,  Ohio,  Jan^  23,  1831. 

GRASSES. 

Letter  from  Hon.  Jolin  Lowell,  lo  llie  Trustees  of  tlie  Miissicliu- 
setts  Society  for  tlie  fromotion  of  Agric 


the  extensive  meadows  on  the  Charles  River,  the  ,  creeping  roots  soon  fill  the  ground,  the  sod  be 
fowl  meadow  grass.  If  this  truly  Yankee  grass  :  comes  bound,  and  requires  breaking  up  every  fe^ 
could  be  translated  to  all  the  meadow  bottoms,  the  '  years. 

naturally  moist,  cold,  half  pealy  lands  of  New  I  1  have  thus  given  a  true  character  of  all  ou 
England,  their  produce  would  be  at  least  doubled.  I  favorite  grasses— not  from  theory  but  from  25 year; 
It   is    difficult  to  i)rocure    its  seed.     It    is  not  for   close  experience  and  observation 


sale  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  whether  from  its 
ripening  with  difficulty  or  from  whatever  catises, 
itis  not  always  a  certain  producer;  but  ^till  its 
value  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Low  meadows 
are  chiefly  furnished  with  the  different  species  of 
carex,  a  coarse,  sharp,  worthless  grass,  on  which 
no  animals  but  those    which    are  nearly  fainished 


If  there  were  no  other  grasses  than  these  in  ex 
istence,  or  none  better,  we  ought  to  be  thankfi: 
for  what  we  have,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  mos 
of  them.  Butisthis  so?  No,  it  is  not  so.  Au 
we  are  the  only  people  who  make  any  pretension 
to  knowledge,  who  confine  themselves  to  a  catai, 
logue  or  list  of  grasses  so  small,  and  of  so  douhtit 


will  feed,  and  on  which    those   who  do  feed  con-  ful  comparative  value. 

stantly    decline.     We    have    then    one   species  of       Let  us  first  examine  the  practice  of  the  first  ag|( 


grass  not  usually  cultivated,  which  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  It  is  no  idle  speculation,  but  sober  fact, 
and  uidessa  defender  of  ignorance  will  maintain,  of  soil,  in 
that  the  fowl  tneadow  grass  can  oidy  floin-ish  in  the 
DedhaiTl  meadows,  our  agriculture  has  much  to 
gain  by  the  active,  earnest,  assiduous  propagation 
of  this  grass. 

I  have  cited  this  solitary  case,  merely  to  gain 
a  patient  hearing.  Of  our  three  favorite  grasses, 
the  herdsgrass  or  timothy  is  in  very  bad  repute  in 
Europe.  They  consider  it  a  very  coarse  and  not  a 
very  nutritious  grass.  It  is  not  extensively  culti- 
vated in  any  part  of  Euro|ie  on  tliis  account. 

I  am,  however,  disposed  to  admit,  that  it  is  with 
us  highly  valuable — but  its  value  is  limited  by  the 
following  conditions  :  On  low  lands,  or  highly  ml 
tivated  grounds,  it  yields  a  great  and  a  steady  crow. 
It  is  less  liable  to  lodge  than  any  other  grass.  I 
falls  in  with  our  too  careless  habits  of  cultivation. 


ricidtural    nation   of  Europe — the    nation    whici 
produces  the  greatest  amoimt  of  food,  for  its  exten 
Europe.     (We    know  loo   little   o 
China  to  say  whether  its  productions  do  or  do  no  \ 
exceed  those  of  Great  Britain.)     In   laying  dowi 
n  meadow,  as  they  term  it,  which   does  not  meal 
tis  with  us,   wet  land,  but    mowing  land,  it  is  thei 
practice  to  sow  from  six  to  ten  different  varieties o 
grass.     And  this  practice    is    founded    on   souniK 
philosophy,  which  means  no  more  than  the  resul  |i 
of  intelligent  experience.     It  is  founded  on   thii  II 
well   known   fact,    that  every  species  of  soil,  am  f 
more^especially  rich   soiJs,  will  give  noiirishmen  p 
to  many  varieties  of  plants,  each  acqtiiringa  dif- 1 
ferent   species   of  food,   the  whole    afrgrcgate  O!  > 
whose  productions  will  he    much    greater  than  il " 
the  same  soil  was  sown  with  one  species  of  plant!  * 
only.     This  will  not  appear  extraordiiinry  to  thosf  'i 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  extensive  culti-  ;i 


because  it  may  be  cut  in  the  month  of  June,  or  it  ivatirn  of  exotic  plants — while  one  class  of  ])IanB 
will  stand  till  August,  at  which  last  period  it  will  he  Cacttis  tribe  for  example,  will  flourish  best  in 
be  of  about  as  much  value  as  straw,  though    even  Isand,  and  gravel,  and  brick  dust — another  in  ptirt  • 


then  it  will  have  a  bright,  and  beautiful  appearance 
and  be  saleable.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  inn 
holders,  and  livery  stable  keepers,  because  it  weat* 
well.  The  youngest  horses  will  find  their  powcs 
of  mastication  sufficiently  taxed  in  consnminga 
rack  full  of  it  in  a  night,  and  it  will  take  nealy 
the  tohole  night  to  effect  this.     In  dry  land,  it  sron 


peat — another  in  pure  sand  ;  others  require  the  i 
richest  comjiosts,  pure  humus,  or  the  finest  vegeta-  ' 
ble  soil.  If  you  give  to  the  plants  which  prefei 
a  poor  silicious  soil,  or  peat,  rich  earth,  they  a)  |; 
once  lose  their  health,  and  become  rotten  at  the 
root  and  i)ensh.  This  is  in  exact  conformity  to  I 
that  wise,    intelligent    and   beneficent  system  by  ! 


I  crop.  I  believe  all  these  |)ropositions  to  be  tiue. 
I  The  red  clover  is  never  used  in  Europe,  as  we 
'  connnouly  use  it.  It  is  almost  always  employed  as 
Will  you  permit  an  associate,  who  has  for  25  a  green  crop — as  a  succession  croji  to  be  fed  down 
years  been  connected  with  you,  but  who  from  by  various  animals,  and  then  turned  under  f.s  a 
ill  health  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  j  [)reparation  for  wheat.  Indeed,  as  a  hay  crop  it 
himself  from    your    society,  and  labors,   to  make  '  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  small    value.     As 


runs  out,  and  in  all  grounds  it  gives  very  little  ater  whirli  the  whole  universe   is  governeil.      Without  ' 


few  remarks  on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture  ?  Tlie  topic  which  I 
propose  to  discuss,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vegetable  productions  which  we  comprise 
uuder  the  name  of  grasses.  I  understand  by  this 
term,  all  those  vegetables,  which  are  consumed  by 
domestic  animals,  as  food  in  pastures,  or  as  hay. 

There  certainly  is  no  subject  tnore  important  to 
those  parts  of  our  country  which  depend  on  rais- 
ing, and  fatting  domestic  animals  of  the  useful 
classes,  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep. 

I  know  very  well,  that  I  shall  be  met  at  the  out- 
set, by  the  reply  of  practical  farmers,  that  we  are 
not  to  be  instructed  on  this  subject.  We  know 
better  than  any  theoretical  farmer  can  know,  what 
is  best'  suited  to  our  soils — we  have  herdsgrass, 
and  clover,  (white  and  red,)  and  red  top,  and  we 
want  no  more.  They  are  better  for  us  that)  any 
of  your  outlandish  grasses.  Wait,  gentlemen,  I 
reply ;  there  is  one  Yankee  grass  un.known  to 
nia,m)  of  you,   but   well    known  to    the    owner  of 


we  seldom  use  it  in  New  England,  as  it  is  used  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Southern  States,  I  must  consi- 
der it  as  a  very  inferior  grass,  for  us.  Its  duration 
being  so  short,  (for  it  only  lives  two  years  in  any 
case)  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  it.  We  are 
often  deceived  in  this  respect,  because  its  heads 
ripen  in  succession,  and  new  plants  are  always 
springing  up  in  our  grounds,  and  we  do  not  per- 
ceive what  is  certainly  true,  that  no  clover  plant 
ever  reaches  its  third  year. 


entering  into  the  inexplicable  laws,  which  govern  i 
the  vegetable  kingdont,  as   well  as  the  animal,  we  I 
may  content  ourselves  witli  ihe  fact ;  and  the  only  I 
question  with  which  we  need  trouble  ourselves  is,  I 
whether  the  fact   be    so  or  not     It  is  certain  that 
he  experience  of  the  English   farmer  has  been  in  I 
avor  of  this  great  mixture  of  seeds  ;  I  can   only  ! 
idd  in   favor  of  this  theoretical,  if  it  may  be  80 
ailed,  doctrine,  this  fact,  that  a  rich  natural  inead- 
'VV,  which  has  never  been  broken  up  for  fortyfive 
ears,  and  as  I  believe,for  200  years,  I  have  count- 
ed fifteen  species  of  natural  gras.'se.s,  all  flourishing 
vithout  apparent  interference,   anil  none    appear- 
ng  to  disturb  the  growth,   or    even   luxuriance  of 
)ther!5. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall 
say    something   of  such   grasses  as  are  cultivated 


As  to  the  red  top,  by  which  I  imderstand  the  poa'm  Europe,  aud  of  which  1  have  made  a  fair  trial. 
pralensis  most  common  English  gra.ss  of  ourl  beg  it  to  be  fully  understood,  that  I  speak  only 
meadows,  our  pastures  aud  our  lawns,  it  is  imques-nf  my  own  experiments,  though  I  shall  take  no- 
tionably  the  best  gift  of  Providence,  to  pasturing 'ice  briefly  of  the   experiments  of  others,   which 

lave  coiTie  to  my  knowledge. 

The  orchard  grass,  dactylis  s^lmnerata,  is  one  of 
he  grasses  frequently  sown  in  Great  Britain,  though 
cannot  find  that  itis  used  on  the  continent  of 
'jurope.  It  has  been  growing  into  favor  in  this 
ountry,  and  gradually  taking  the  place  of  lierds- 
rass,  or  timothy.     It  has  been  successfiilly  culli- 


or  grazing  countries.  It  it  perennial.  It  has 
creeping  roots.  It  will  come  in  spite  of  all  your 
efforts,  and  if  it  were  not  for  its  natural  enemy, 
the  couch  grass,  it  would  in  ten  years  overcome  all 
other  grasses.  It  makes  admirable  hay — the  very 
best  of  hay  for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  But  its  defects 
are,  that  its  crop  is   light  at   all  times,  and  as  its 
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ed  by  my  intulligent  fneii.l,  John  Prince,  Esq. 
Ro.ximiy.  In  conseiiuenoe  of  his  rocommen- 
ion,  I  have  tried  it  for  several  years  past,  and 
unable  to  speak  of  it  with  such  unqiialitied 
ise  ns  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  others, 
advantii'jos  are,  that  it  is  a  very  early  sra^s, 
inline'  an  early  pasturage,  and  an  early  crop, 
lears  repeated  ciitliiiijs,  and  atfords  a  great  quan- 
of  al'ier  feed.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  uli- 
I  its  seed  is  most  abundantly  sown,  it  is  too  apt 
ionie  up  thin,  and  to  remain  in  detached  bunch- 
as  gra.ss  it  is  eaten  greedily,  but  when  made 
B  hay,  it  is  not  a  favorite  food  for  either  the 
se  or  cow — ai  least  such  has  been  mi/  own  ex- 
ience.  I  ai-couut  for  this  from  this  fact,  which 
ave  never  failed  to  remark  ;  the  upper  parts  of 
leaves  are  apt  to  turu  brown  or  ])erisli  before 
flower  stalk  is  fit  to  cut.  From  this  cause  the 
'or  of  the  hay  is   not  only  not  aromatic,  but  it 

0  my  senses  positively  disagreeable.  In  drying, 
)ses  more  in  weight  than  any  hay  with  which  I 
acquainted. 

rhe  tall  meadow  oat  grass  (avena  etatior,)  has 
ved  under  uiy  cultivation,  a  most  valuable  grass, 

1  has  fully  supported  the  high  character  given 
it  by  E.  Phimiey,  Esq.  of  Cluirlestown  and 
cington.  It  is  a  very  early,  and  a  very  tall 
es,  yielding  a  good  burden.  It  will  start  as  fre- 
jiutly  and  as  rapidly  after  cutting  as  the  orchard 

IS,  and   makes  a  sweeter  hay.      It   has  the  ad- 

tage  of  being  a  perennial  and  enduring  grass. 

my  first  experiment,    20  years  since,    it  lasted 

n  years  without  the  necessity  of  renewal. 

he    sainfoin,  a    favorite  grass  of  France,  has 

er  succeeded   with    me.      I  have    made   three 

of  it,  but  in  every  ease  it  perished  the   first 

ter,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its   culture 

racticable.     I  have  not  heard  of  its  success  in 

part  of  the  northern  states. 

he    lucerne    grass  I  have  now    cultivated  for 

t  years  last  past  ;  having  a  full  conviction  that 

superior  to    the  red  clover,  and  that  on  soils 

pted  to  it,  it  must  and  will  supersede  it  almost 

nrely,    e.xc;e|)i    where   the    clover    is    intended 

ely  as  a  preparation    for  wheat.     I  shall  make 

e  further  remarks  upon  it,  giving  the  results  of 

last  years  experience,  i.vhich  both  for  their  ex- 

and  success,  far  exceeded  those  of  any  former 


for  a  pasture,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  adinirnbly 
adapteilfor  this  purpose.  I  laid  it  down  with  bar- 
ley, but  it  grew  so  last  that  I  was  obligiid  to  cut- 
the  barley  stalks  very  short,  or  else  I  should  not 
have  !)een  able  to  thresh  it,  so  thick  and  succulent 
was  the  lucerne.  I  cut  over  this  field  once,  and 
then  depastured  it. 

I  mention  this  fact  as  a  remarkable  one,  be- 
cause the  French  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  ven/  rare 
occurrence,  even  in  their  climate,  that  it  will  bear 
the  scythe  the  first  year. 

At  the  South  and  in  New  York,  the  lucerne  has 
done  as  well  as  with  me.  Yet  many  persons  have 
not  succeeded  with  it  here.  It  will  not  enilure 
wet  or  black  soils.  The  land  in  which  I  have 
raised  it,  is  a  warm  soil — the  surface  good,  butj 
thin  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  has  stood  drought 
better  than  any  other  grass.  I  have  always  used 
gypsum,  and  perhaps  owe  my  success  in  part  to 
that  valuable  stimulant.  I  have  employed  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  If  my  repeated  experiments 
shall  result  in  its  successful  culture,  I  shall  be 
happy  ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of 
well  meant  endeavors  in  a  good  cause. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  Lowell. 


little  nitre  may  occasionally  be  put  in  with  good 
effect — be  jiarticular  in  keeping  the  mouth  clean 
and  nursing  the  horse  with  care. 

The  pulse,  ami  appearance  of  the  blood,  nuist 
govern  as  to  the  necessity  of  bleeding  more  than 
once. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Southern  Journals 
ibout  a  recent  discovery  as  to  grafting  the  vine. 
it  has  been  announced  in  such  terms,  as  would 
had  ignorant  persons  to  suppose,  that  to  that  pei'- 
son  alone  was  the  merit  due. 

1  am  induced  to  make  great  allowance  for  the 
nabitual  grandiloquence  of  our  southern  friends. 
They  are  very  prone  to  use  high  sounding  words. 
But,  in  fact,  horticulture  was  an  advanced  art 
in  the  North  when  it  was  unknown  in  the  South, 
■and  but  imperfectly  so  in  the  Middle  States.  It 
h  equally  true  now.  Massachusetts  is  far  before 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  Horticulture,  if 
y(.u  take  into  view  the  improved  state  of  ])rivate 
ga-dens,  the  number  of  its  green  and  grape  houses, 
an!  the  beauty  of  its  country  seats.  There  do 
not  exist  in  the  whole  range  of  the  United  States 
mote  finely  cultivated  or  highly  ornamented  coun. 
try  residences  than  this  ancient  state  can  show. 

But  to  the  point  of  the  grafting  the  grape.  My 
excellent  friend,  the  late  Ebenezer  Preble,  20  year: 


The  March  of  Science  bids  fair  to  put  to  flight 
the  whole  race  of  conjurors,  fire-eaters,  and  sleight- 
of-hand  gentlemen.  The  mode  of  eating  burning 
charcoal  and  swallowing  melted  brimstone  with 
impunity,  has  lately  been  published  to  the  world. 
The  manner  of  performing  many  other  wondrous 
feats  has  not  escaped  the  eye  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry. We  |)roposc  to  amuse  our  young  read- 
ers by  teaching  them  a  trick  or  two,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  foreign  paper. 

By  steeping  an  egg  for  some  time  in  sharp  vin. 
egar,  the  shell  will  be  so  far  softened,  that  it  may  be 
extended  lengthways  and  put  into  a  phial  without 
breaking.  By  pouring  cold  water  into  a  phial,  the 
egg  will  regain  its  original  shape. 

To  make  an  egg  dance,  boil  it  hard,  take  off  a 
small  piece  of  shell  at  one  cud  and  then  thrust  into 
it  a  quill  filled  with  quicksilver,  sealed  at  each 
end.  So  long  as  the  egg  contains  any  heat  it  will 
dance  about  on  the  table. 

By  holding  a  faded  red  rose  over  a  chafing  dish 
of  hot  coals  on  which  some  sulphur  has  been 
placed,  it  will  become  quite  white.  In  this  state, 
dip  it  into  water,  and  then  place  it  in  a  drawer  for 
a  few  hours  ;  when  taken  out  it  will  be  quita  red 
again. 

If  the  surface  of  a  bowl  of  water  be  sprinkled 
well  with  lycopodiiim,  the  hand  may  be  thrust  into 
the  water  without  wetting  it. 

When  withdrawn  a  slight  shake  will  rid  the 
hand  of  the  powder. 


since   grafted  the  vine  with    as   much  ease  as  he 

[y  first  piece,  (four  years  from  the  seed,)  I  re-i  grafted  other  plants,  without  grafting  into  the  root. 

ed  for  soiling.     It  was  cut   down  four  times,i  l  have  done  it  often,  but  with  not  so  entire  success. 

pastured  the  fifth.     Tlie  first  cutting  was  on  No  doubt  the  grafting  the  root  is  more  sure,  but  it 
:enth  of  May.  does  not  apply  to  the  grafting  iu  vineries.     There 

tie  second   piece  was  sown  with  red  top,  and  you  need  the  skill  which  Mr  Preble  and  the  French 
cut  and  made  into    hay  three  times,  and   de-  gardeners  possessed  of  grafting  in  the  limbs. 

jred  on  the  fourth.     There  was  good  feed  of      Roxbury.  A  Cultivator. 

h  crop  on  Christmas  day.  -  ■— _ 

,e  third  piece  was  sown  with  tall  meadow  oat  Cure  for  sore  mouths  in  horses — On  the  com- 
i,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  oat  grass  mencement  of  the  disease,  bleed  moderately.  If 
I  pounds  of^  lucerne.  the   blood,  after    cooling,   appear   to   have   much 

le  first  crop  was  very  great;  it  was  difficult  buff  on  it,  repeat  the  bleeding — give  a  pint  of 
cide   in    this  first   crop    which    excelled,  the  pastor  oil ;  if  it  does  not  operate  in  16    hours,  give 


Interesting  to  the  Ladies.— The  Journal  of 
Health  strongly  recommends  simple  soap  and  wa- 
ter,  as  the  best  wash  fir  preserving  the  complexion, 
instead  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  cosmetic 
lotions,  which  are  so  much  used.  There  are  five 
beautifiers  of  the  skin,  viz  : — personal  cleanliness, 
regular  exercise,  temperance,  ])ure  air,  and  cheer- 
ful temper.  Let  all  pouting  beauties  ponder  on 
this.  The  Journal  puts  its  veto  on  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled liquor,  Cologne  water,  &c,  and  insists  that, 
to  use  them  for  a  wash,  is  to  destroy  the  supple- 
ness, transparency  and  smothness  of  the  skin,  and 
cover  it  with  unseemly  blotches. 


ne  or  the  oat-grass.  But  iu  every  succeed- 
rop,  the  lucerne  predominated  to  so  great  a 
3e,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  crop.     This 


wo  thirds  of  a  ])int.  Nitre  may  be  given  at  the 
rate  of  2  oz.  a  day,  or  salts  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  i  lb.  at  a  time  ;  these  may  be  given  in  a 
owing  to  the  greater  breadth  of  its  leaves,  fthin  mush,  or  rather  slop  of  bran,  it  being  the  best 
er  cut  it  till  it  flowered.  I  made  4  cro])S last  food  for  the  animal  while  diseased. 
tier  of  excellent  hay  from  it,  amounting  in  all  Take  Jialfa  pint  of  honey,  one  table  spoon  full 
K  tons  and  a  half  per  acre — and  after  that  it  of  borax,  and  one  quart  of  strong  sage  tea,  mix 
shed  a  rich  supply  of  after  feed.  This  cropy  them  well  together,  then  take  a  stick  and  tie  a 
een  and  admired  by  a  great  number  of  intelli- soft  rag  to  the  end  of  it ;  dip  it  in  the  mixture 
farmers.  and  wash  the  tongue,  gums  and    mouth  well  ;  the 

iving  been  convinced  that  it  was  suited  to  my  more  frequently  the  better,  at  least  every  two  hours 
last  year  laid  down  an    acre  and  a   quarter  — sweet   milk  in  th^  tea    will    do    no    harm,  or  a 


Death  of  Gen.  Bolivar. — From  our  correspon- 
dent of  the  Newport  Mercury,  we  learn  that  the 
Brilliant,  arrived  there  10th  inst.  front  Carthagena, 
Jan.  5,  brings  information  that  Gen.  Bolivar,  died 
at  Santa  Martha,  on  the  I9th  Dec.  Minute  guns 
were  fired,  and  flags  displayed  at  half-mast  for 
three  days  at  Carthagena host.  Pat. 

Franklin  used  to  say,  that  when  he  saw  ashes 
thrown  en  the  ice  before  a  door,  he  kne\y  where 
good  natured  people  resided.— 7./6. 

The  number  killed  and  wounded  in  the  late  revo^ 
lution  at  Paris  on  the  side  of  the  people  alone  was 
by  a  late  return,  1162  killed  and  more  than  300O 
wounded. 

Accident. — An  Irish  laborer  named  Patrick  Miller, 
was  killed,  and  two  other  persons  badly  wounded, 
by  the  falling  of  earth  in  a  well  which  was  excava- 
ting at  the  Navy  Yard  on  Monday  7th  inst. 

The  price  of  wood  in  Norfolk,  Va.  advanced;  ia 
one  day,  the  18th  ult,  from  $3  to  16. 
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FXTRACTS  FROM   MR.  SEDGWICK'S  ADDRESS,  i  ble,  or  even  weed,  in  all  China.       A  dead  nettle  is  |  mg,  according  to  your  best  judgment,  to  the  loives 

I  converted  into  cloth — paper  is  made  from  the  straw  1  nut  even  excepting    the  servants  :    but,   on   takin 
office — the  cup  of  the  acorn  dyes  black— the  leaves   leave,  this  order  is  completely  reversed  ;  the  saint. 


Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.  has  lately  delivered  an 
Address  before  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
of  which  he  is  President.      It  is  replete  with  good 
sense,  and  the  soundest  maxims  of  Political  Econo- 
my.    We  make  the  following  e.vtracts  -.—Mass.  Jour. 
'It  is  observed  by  foreigners,  that  we  are  a  pro- 
fuse people.   They  are  most  familiar  with  our  cities, 
and  there  observe  our  extravagance  in  equipage, 
dress,  and  at  our  tables.       They  are  astonished   by 
this  profusion,  and  do  not  understand  it.    In  Europe, 
people  of  the  same  relative  fortunes,  would  be  fright- 
ened at  the  thought  of  living  as  we  live.      And  that 
we  live  like  a  wise  people  nobody  can  contend.— 
Take  city  and  country  together,  was  ever   so  much 
bankruptcy  heard  of  in  any  country  ?  and  for  wiiat  ? 
Elsewhere  men  fail,  because  they  have  lost  a  house, 
or  a  ship,  or  been  unfortunate  in  some  other  way. — 
Here,  four  out  of  five  "/ai7  for  their  expenses."     It 
may  be  thought  that  a  public  speaker,  in  a  plain, 
economical   state  of  society,  is   pushed  hard   for  a 
topic,   when  he   thinks    Mt  to  warn  his  neighbors 
against  extravagance.  Simple  and  economical  as  wo 
have  been  allowed  to  be,  it  is  certain  that  New  En- 
gland can  never  prosper  when  our  people  have  ceas- 
ed to  possess  this  character.       Besides,   there  is  no 
use  in  mincing  the  matter.      Things  are  out  of  pro- 
portion through  the  whole  country.       Our  children 
begin  with  a  degree  of  expense,  with  which  we  with 
large  families  end.  Their  dress,  houses  and  furniture 
must  be  the  same  with  ours  ;  and  this  too  in  a  coun- 
try, in  which  the  partibility  of  estate  requires  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  enable  families  to  maintain  their 
ground.     We  all  strive  in  the  most  servile  (and  may 
I  not  say  vulgar  ?)  manner  to  be  alike,  and  to  appear 
one  as  well  as  another.       The  exterior,  what  is  vis- 
ible, indicates  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  wealth  of 
people.       The  middle  classes  follow  hard   upon  the 
heels  of  the  rich,  and  are  as  much  held  in  slavery  by 
the  fashion,  as  if  there  were  a   cliain  about  their 
necks.  The  young  men  and  women  who  are  just  en- 
tering life,  the  day  laborers,  and  the  poor,  following, 
of  course,  so  high  an  example,  catch  the  contagion  ; 
and  tho  latter,  especially,  become  sensual,  vain,  and 
expensive,  run  into  crime,  and  end  in  the  State  Pri- 
son.    Our  villages  which  should  glory  in  pure  man- 
ners, ape  the  very  silliest   fashions  of  the  cities. — 
What  is  worst  of  all,  we  have  been  taught,  and  mul- 
titudes do  actually  believe,  that  this  folly  is  necesa- 
ry  to  the  prosperity  of  society.     That  is,  "  all  trades 
must  live,"  and  to  make  them  live,  they  begin  by  de- 
struction.     They  do   most  conscientiously  believe, 
that  in  this  way,   merchants,  mechanics,   and  shop- 
keepers prosper,  and  grow  rich.' 

'  Massachusetts  has  a  larger  population,  for  its 
territory,  than  any  other  State.  Our  population,  es- 
pecially, makes  our  riches.  We  must  retain  this 
population,  or  grow  poor.  It  cannot  be  retained 
without  a  constantly  growing  enterprize,  skill,  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  We  have  not  the  same  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate  that  many  other  States 
have.  Availing  ourselves  of  other  circumstances, 
■we  must  hold  out  to  our  people  the  solid  advan- 
tages, and  real  charms,  of  an  older,  but  still  progres- 
sive society.  Those  improvements,  therefore,  which 
are  for  the  good  of  a  majority  ;  which  naturally  be- 
long to  the  public  to  take  care  of;  which  demand 
public  encouragement  in  order  to  be  successfully 
commenced,  must  be 'fostered  by  tho  Stale,  in  some 
way  or  other.  This  is  tho  true  policy  ;  and  a  self- 
ish, local  and  private  interest  must  not.  and  will  not, 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  its  way.  Everything  possi- 
ble must  be  done  to  bring  our  resources  to  light, 


of  a  certain  description  of  ash,  answer,  in  part,  the 
purposes  of  the  mulberry,  for  the  silk  worm.  In  this 
way,  the  occupations  of  people  are  infinitely  diver- 
sified. For  instance,  in  every  village  as  large  as 
Pittsfield,  and  perhaps  smaller,  there  ought  to  be 
regular  gardening,  as  an  occupation.  In  this  way, 
the  mechanic  gets  better  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
for  a  less  price.  It  is  the  natural  advantage  of  the 
division  of  labor.     In  living  so  much  as  our  laboring 


tion  is  first  tendered  to  the  servants,  then  to  the  chi 
dren,  and,  last  of  all,  vto  the  mistress  and  master  • 
the  family.' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Great  Geyser, 
Jetting  Pool,  near  Mount  Kra'ila  : 

'  Nearly  about  the  centre  of  the  pool,  is  the  ape 
ture  whence  the  vast  body  of  water,  sulphur,  at 
bluish  black  bolus  is  thrown  up,   and  which  is  equ 


people  do  upon  beef,  pork^  and  potatoes,  they  con-  '  i'J  diameter  to  the  column  of  water  ejected  by  tl 
suit  neither  health  or  economy.  'I'hey  do  not  seem_  t.^i-eat  Geyser  at^its  strongest  eruptions.  The  heigl 
to  understand  that  animal  food  is  by  far  the  dearest."    "   ""  "'■  ' 


ICELAND. 
A  short  lime  ago  we  noliced  among  our  literary  items, 


of  the  jets  varied  greatly  ;  rising,  on  the  first  propu 
sions  of  the  liquid,  to  about  twelve  feet,  and  eontii 
uing  to  ascend,  as  it  were,  by  leaps,  till  they  gainc 
the  highest  point  of  elevation,  which  wag  upwards  < 
thirty  feet,  when  they  again  abated  much  more  ri 


an  abridgment  of  a  very  interes.lng  book  about  Iceland,  jjiy  j,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-j  ^^^^^  ^,^^  sB,„,iing  hi 
lately  published  by  Perkins  &  Marvin,  of  this  city.  We  g^^gg,)^  ^^^^  situation  of  the  aperture  was  renden 
now  offer  a  few  extracts  from  if. — .Mass.  Juurnal.  visible  only  by  a  gentle  ebullition,  which  distinguis'. 

'Their  predominant  character  is  that  of  unsuspect- 1"'  't  from  the  general  surface  of  the  pool.  Durit 
in<r  frankness,  pious  contentment,  and  a  steady  live-  ;'"y  stay,  which  was  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  eru 
lim-ss  of  temperament,  combined  with  a  strength  of  it'o"^  took  place  every  five  minutes  and  lasted  abo 
intellect  and  acuteness  of  mmd  seldom  to  be  met  .'J^'f  minutes  and  a  halt.  I  was  always  apprised 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  also  j'l'e  approach  ot  an  eruption  by  a  small  jetter  th 
been  noted  for  the  almo.st  unconquerable  attachment  ''™''''  *^°"''  ^'""^  "-"^  ^^'''■''  P™'',^'  ''"'^  '°  ^''^  """^y 
which  they  feel  to  their  native  island.  With  all  their  N>c  great  one,  and  was  evidently  connected  with 
privations,  and  exposed,  as  they  are,  to  numerous  l^s  there  was  a  continual  bubbling  in  a  direct  In 
dangers  from  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  they 


ive  under  the  practical  influence  of  one  of  their 
common  proverbs :  "  Iceland  is  the  best  land  on 
which  the  sun  shines."  ' 

'The  Icelandic  is  justly  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  the  grand  northern  dialect  of  the  Gothic  language. 
The  remoteness  of  the  island,  and  the  little  inter- 
course which  its  inhabitants  have  maintained  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  effectually  secured  the 
purity  and  originality  of  this  ancient  language  ;  and 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  our  ablest  antiquaries 
are  often  puzzled,  in  endeavoring  to  decipher  certain 
words  and  phrases  in  writings  which  date  the  origii 
only  a  few  centuries  back,  there  is  not  a  peasant,  n«r 
indeed  scarcely  a  servant  girl  in  Iceland,  who  is  rot 
capable  of  reading  wiJi  ease  the  most  ancient  doiu 
ments  extant  on  the  island. 

'The  early  and  successful  application  of  the  tee- 
landers  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  forms  a  perfect 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  literature.  At  a  pmod 
when  the  darkest  gloi  m  was  spread  over  the  li\iro- 
pean  horizon,  the  inhabitants  of  this  comparat.vely 
barren  island,  near  the  north  pole,  were  cultivating 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  history  ;  and  laying  up  s:ores 
of  knowledge,  which  were  not  merely  to  supply  pos- 
terity with  data  respecting  the  domestic  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  their  native  country,  but  were  also  des- 
tined to  furnish  very  ample  and  satisfactory  informa 
tion  on  a  great  multiplicity  of  important  points  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  other  nations.' 

'The  form  and  ceremonies  of  the  Icelandic  churcli 
are  strictly  Lutheran.  The  total  number  of  parishes 
in  Iceland  amounts  to  181.  The  clergy  are  all  na 
lives  of  the  island,  and  are  maintained  partly  by  cul 
tivating  small  glebes  attached  to  the  churches,  anc' 
partly  from  certain  tithes  raised  among  the  peasants 
The  provision  made  for  their  support  is  exceedingly 
scanty.  The  richest  living  on  the  island  does  ncl 
produce  200  rix-dollars  ;  twenty  and  thirty  rix-do- 
lars  are  the  whole  of  the  stipend  annexed  to  many  tf 
the  parishes  ;  and  there  are  some  in  which  it  is  evei 
as  low  as  five.' 

'  Both  at  meeting  and  parting,  an  aft'ectionate  kis 
on  the  mouth,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  o 
sex,  is  the  only  mode  of  salutation  known  in  Iceland 


This  Society  should  look  through  the  remotest  parts  except  somelimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  flu 
of  the  County,  to  see  if  there  be  not  some  new  oc-  factories,  where  the  common  Icelander  salutes  a  for- 
cupalioii,  or  trade,  just  springing  up,  which  demands  eigner  whom  he  regards  as  his  superior,  by  placing 
encouragement,  and  this  for  the  purpose,  too,  of  ex-  i  his  right  hand  on  his  mouth  or  left  breast,  and  Ihei 
citing  an  interest  in  the  Society,  through  every  part  making  a  deep  bow.  When  you  visit  a  family  ii 
of  the  County.  Iceland,  you  must  salute  them  according  to  their  ag( 

Travellers  say,  that  there  is  not  a  useless  vegeta- 1  and  rank,  beginning  with  the  highest,  and  descend 


between  tliem.  None  of  its  jets  exceeded  twel' 
feet,  and  generally  they  were  about  five.  Anothi 
bubbling  channel  ran  a  little  way  to  the  northwe 
of  the  principal  opening,  but  did  not  terminate  in 
jetter  like  the  former.  While  the  eruption  contii 
ued,  a  number  of  fine  silver  waves  wore  throw 
round  to  the  sides  of  the  pool,  which  was  lined  wil 
a  dark  blue  bolus,  left  there  on  the  subsidence  oft! 
waves.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  on  which  we  stoo 
were  numerous  small  holes,  whence  a  quantity  ■ 
steam  was  unremittingly  making  its  escape  with 
loud  hissing  noise  ;  and  on  the  west  side  cf  the  po 
was  a  gentle  declivity,  where  the  water  ran  out,ai 
was  conveyed  through  a  long  winding  gulley  to  tl 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  soil  around  the  marg 
was  so  extremely  soft,  that  it  was  not  without  ima 
nent  danger  I  endeavored  to  thrust  my  thcrrnomet 
into  the  liquid,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
its  heat ;  an  attempt  which  proved  fruitless,  as  tl 
glass  got  obscured  by  the  sulphureous  exhalation 

The  leprosy  prevails  in  Iceland  ;  owing  to  ra 
cid  food,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  clothes  kept  w 
by  the  universal  employment  of  fishing.  It  is  tl 
most  horrible  distemper  incident  to  man. 

'  In  its  primary  stage.s,  its  symptoms  are  inconsii 
erable,  and  very  ambiguous.  A  small  reddish  spc 
scarcely  larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  breaksoi 
at  first  about  the  forehead,  nose,  corner  of  the  eye 
and  the  lips;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  increases,  othi 
pustules  make  their  appearance  on  the  breast,  arm 
arm-pits,  &c,  wliich  generally  dry  up  in  one  plac 
and  break  out  in  another  without  pain,  till  tho  dl 
ease  has  considerably  ad.vanced,  when  they  cover  a 
most  the  whole  body,  give  the  skin  a  scabrous  aj 
pearance,  stiffen  it,  and  terminate  sometimes  i 
shining  scales,  which  fall  off  like  dust,  sometimes i 
malignant  tumors  and  swellings.  The  patient,  intli 
mean  time,  labors  under  lassitude  of  body,  iMin'stlii 
sia,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  When  the  nmlulybi 
comes  inveterate,  the  breath,  which  before  was  dii 
agreeable,  now  gets  intolerably  fcetid  ;  a  strong  UK 
tious  matter  is  perspired  ;  the  hair,  already  change 
in  color,  falls  off;  the  voice  grows  hoarse  ami  nasil 
and  the  face  becomes  terribly  deformed.  The  loo 
is  wild  and  haggard  ;  the  pallid  red  color  of  the  bod 
is  only  relieved  by  the  most  disgusting  ulcer. 
which,  becoming  deeper,  putrid,  and  virulent,  ni 
only  affect  the  bones  and  joints,  but,  as  they  sprea 
over  the  skin,  deep  ravines  are  formed,  which  giv 
it  an  elephantine  appearance,  whence  the  name  eK 
phantiasis.  The  fingers  get  quite  stiff'  and  crookei 
and  the  nails  and  other  parts  of  the  body  fall  off  b 
degrees.      During  the  night,  the  patient  is  haraasc 
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with  torrible  dreums,  and  he  is  oppressed  by  day, 
with  a  todions  iiiehincholy,  in  which  he  is  often 
tenipti'd  to  make  awiiy  with  himstilt".  He  graddally 
surriMidcrs  one  part  of  his  body  alter  another  to  the 
insali:ile  mahaly ;  and  at  lengtli  death,  tlie  lonjr 
wishcd-tbr  deliverer,  comes  suddenly  and  puts  an 
end  to  his  misery. 

'.•\s  the  leprosy  is  infectious,  almost  every  person 
shuns  the  company  of  the  sufferer,  which  must 
jreatly  add  to  the  misery  of  his  situation;  nor  can 
le  rialtor  himself,  after  the  distemper  has  advanced 
,0  a  certain  deijree,  with  any  hopes  of  relief  from 
nedical  assistance.  It  is  considered  to  be  irregn- 
arly  hereditary  ;  yet  the  symptoms  do  not  become 
risible  before  the  person  has  reached  the  years  of 
naturity.  In  cases  of  infection,  too,  it  sfenerally 
lappens  that  three  or   four  years  elapse  before  any 

ruption  breaks  out  in  the  skin.  It  then  proceeds 
vith  slow  but  steady  progress,  and  it  is  possible  for 
he  person  who  is  afflicted  with  it,  to  dra;;  out  a 
vretclied  existence  to  the  p-olracted  term  of  fifty  or 
ixty  years.  Very  emphatically  have  the  inliabi- 
ants  ot  the  East  given  this  disease,  among  other 
ignlficalory  designations,  the  name  of  "The  First- 
orn  of  Death."  The  Icelandic  "  Likthra"  is  scarce- 
y  less  striking.  It  properly  signifies  a  rancid,  pu- 
refying  corpse,  than  which  there  is  nothing  a  per 
on  inveterately  affected  with  the  leprosy  more  per- 

ctly  resembles.' 


MILCH  COWS. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  character  and  condition  of  our 
milch  cows. 

How  much  milk  ought  a  cow  to  yield  to  be 
worth  her  keeping  .'  What  is  the  average  time 
that  our  cows  are  in  milk  ?  Is  there  much,  if  any, 
waste  of  fodder  among  us  by  keeping  animals  that 
yield  little  or  no  return  of  profit.'  Questions  like 
these,  and  there  are  many  such,  ought  to  be  put 
and  answered  in  the  New  England  Farmer.  It 
may  turn  out  that  our  dairy  stock  is  extremely  low 
in  character  and  its  management  wasteful. 


would  think  more  of  the  advantages  of  employing 

bulls  of  the  improved    breeds Heifers   would  be 

milked  with  great  care  and  very  thoroughly  to  get 
them  into  the  habit  of  holding  out  long  as  milkers. 
If  they  once  dry  early,  no  cane  and  keeping  after- 
wards will  correct  this  fault. — Heifers  with  the 
first  calf  will  be  fed  well  and  with  some  additional 
care  the  last  3  months  they  are  in  milk,  to  make 
them  hold  out. 

The  profit  of  a  milch  cow  is  not  generally  un- 
dcrstood.  Milk  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious  but 
the  cheapest  article  of  food.  The  food  necessary 
for  a  cow  in  full  milk,  does  not    exceed 


T,^                ,  .          ,.,  —    r*  «""    **•  •""   twni»,    u«j,,.T  injL     v;Ai,t;cu     111     price. 

If  some  hing  like  an    average  quality    of  milch  one  third  of  what  is  necessary  in    feeding    for  the 

ows  could  be  settled— to  afford  a  standard— and  butcher. 

'  ould  be  understood  that  no  good  farmer  would  t>i,     '  r                  i               i      .-,           , 

>=  Ihese  few    remarks    are  hastily  made  to    draw 


BLACKSTONE  CANAL. 
We  have  been  favored,  by  one  of  the  Cotn- 
lissioncrs  of  this  Canal,  with  the  foilowiu";  ab 
ract  of  the  detailed  report,  sulunilted  by  the 
'reasiiier  to  the  corporation,  at  their  lute  annual 
leetinsf. 
The  business  of  1828  commenced  late  in  Oct 
id  continued  hut  little  more  than  one  month, 
iring  which  time  the  tolls  amounted  to  about 
evert  hundred  dollars;  and  the  business  of  1829 
as  tnuch  affected   by    the    general    pressure  felt 

every  jiortion  of  New  England,  but  more 
irticularly  by  the  various  manufiicturers,  on  the 
ospi.'rity  and  success  of  whose  concerns,  this 
Dnipany  will  at  all  times  lie  much  dependent.  In 
Idition  to  the  general  pressure  before  mentioned, 
e  navi^'aiion  of  that  year  was  considiably  iii- 
rrupted,  by  frequent  breaches  in  the  Canal  and 
pen.lages,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expect, 

in  this,  like  all  other  works  newly  constructed. 
le  gross  receipts  for  tolls,  that  year  amounted  to 
^ht  thousand  six  hundred  und  three  dollars;  tlie 
pense  of  repairs  on  the  Canal,  the  expenses  of 
;k  tenders  and  all  other  charges,  except  the  Coi- 
;torjpcom[)ensation,  were  paid  by  the  commis- 
ners,  and  included  in  their  general  account  of 
sbuisements  for  constructing  and  building  tile 
nal.  The  operations  on  the  canal  for  1830,  are 
w  closed  and  the  result  known.  The  grots 
lount  of  tolls  for  Xh\syea.r,'\iitwelve  thousand  mvl 

dollars  and  one  cent,  !W(\  the  whole  nmr.ber  of 
IS  transported,  is  14,842,  viz:  7312  carried  U|i, 
d  5330  brought  down ,  being  an  increase  of  more 
m  50  per  cent,  on  the  jiumber  of  tons  transport- 
1S29.  In  that  year  the  whole  number  of 
is  was  9448,  viz:  6292  carried  up,  3155  brougIi|: 
wn. 


keep  an  animal  for  milk  that  fell  below    it ;  all  th 
cows  in  the  country  would  soon  come    up    to   that 
standard  and  go  beyond  it. 

A  milch  cow,  of  medium  qualify,  in  this  State, 
will  give,  it  is  supposed,  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  2  months  after  calving,  and  about  7  quarts    ner , 

day  on  grass  feed  for  the  next  four   months,   and  4  L^^^."^  MANURE   FOR  WET  MEADOWS. 
quarts  per  day  for  the   next   following    2    months 
and  perhaps  2    quarts   one    month    longer.     Alto 


out  farmers,  and  particidarly  scientific  farmers,  on 
this  subject.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon 
it,  and  a  great  many  facts  to  the  purpose,  which 
should   come    to    light. — Mass.  Agnc.  Report. 


gether  1500  quarts  in  a  year. 

It  takes  9  quarts  of  milk  to  give  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  4  quarts  to  yield  a  pound  of  cheese. 
The  skim  milk  and  dairy  lohetj  may  be  valued  at 
■93  a  cow  per  annum. 

Now,  a  cow  that  gives  1500  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
year  will  produce  166  lbs.  of  butter,  worth  at  16 
cents  per  lb.  ^^q    .gg 

Skim  milk,  say  3  44 


L.  VVinlliron,  Prpsident  of  the  Ma: 
ly  fcir  Die  Promotion  of  Agricullure. 


Or  1500  quarts  of  milk  will  give,  at  4  quarts  to 
the  pound  of  cheese,  375  lbs.  which  at  8  cents 
per  lb.  will  be  $.90  00 

Whey,  say  3  qq 


33  00 


Rail  Roads. — The  first  anniversary  of  the  com- 
nccment  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail  Road  was 
Id  at  Charleston  on  the  15th  inst.  'Charleston's 
St  Friend'  made  two  trips  on  the  part  of  lie 
ad  that  is  finished,  having  several  pleasure  c;is 
.ched,  in  which  were  more  than  100  passeii- 
"S,  including  «  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops,  vvi|h 
ield  piece.  A  Federal  salute  was  firetl,  a  d'lh- 
p  eaten,  &c,  &c. 


Nothing  is  said  of  the  worth  of  the  calf,  as  all 
the  milk  the  cow  gives  is  credited.  A  milch  cow's 
keeping  one  year  cannot  be  short  of  25  dollars  in 
the  interior. 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep 
no  cow  that  did  not  hold  out  as  a  good  milker  9 
months  in  the  year  —  and  that  did  not  give  sixteen 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  2  months  after  calving, 
and  12  quarts  per  day  the  next  four  months— an'd 
six  quarts  per  day  the  next  3  months,  and  2  quarts 
per  day  the  month  following.  —  Such  a  cow  would 
yield  per  annum  3000  quarts  of  milk. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  with  the  addition 
of  5  dollars  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  food  as  esti- 
mated for  a  common  cow,  the  neat  profit  would 
probably  be  four  fold. 

Is  it  not  practicable  to  have  throughout  the 
counlry,  as  common  dairy  stock  animals  as  good  as 
the  last  described  ? 

This  question  is  submitted  to  farmers  for  con- 
sideration. The  probability  is,  that  in  taking  some 
pains  to  get  stock  as  good,  they  would  get  even 
better. 

If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object 
were  resorted  to  at  once  and  with  zeal  throughout 
the  country,  there  would  be  a  prodigious  improve- 
ment, in  a  very  short  time.  —  No  young  animal  of 
promising  appearance  for  milk  would  go  to  the 
butcher. —  More  care  would  be  taken  of.youno- 
stock. — More  young  stock  would  be  retained  to 
insure  a  better  selection  for  milch  cows Farmers  I  the  philosophy  of  manures  that  I  shall  not  speak 


Sir — It  is  wellknown  to  all  readers  of  agricultur- 
al works  that  a  vast  variety  of  substances  are  used 
ill  older  countries  than  ours  (for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  fertility  of  lands)  which  have  been 
unknown  to  us.  It  is  no  reflection  on  our  coun- 
try, because  we  have  not  wanted  them.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  in  Massachusetts  at  least,  in  which 
these  treasure.s  should  not  be  lost  I  beg  leave  to 
mention  one,  not  of  my  own  discovery,  but  to  which 
I  have  been  indebted  to  the  sagacity,  and  Uberal 
intelligenee  of  my  neighbor.  A  few  years  since, 
the  Hon.  William  Ellis  of  Dedham,  recommend- 
ed to  me  the  use  of  the  head  and  feet  bones  of 
oxen  as  a  highly  valuable  manure  on  meadow 
lauds.  He  said  that  he  had  observed  in  passing, 
that  I  had  grounds  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
this  manure.  I  however  neglected  his  hint, 
though  I  constantly  kept  it  in  mind,  until  the  last 
year,  when  seeing  an  immense  load  of  the  heads 
of  oxen  passing  by,  I  inquired  of  the  owner,  for 
what  purpose  he  was  carting  those  materials,  and 
he  answered  me  to  the  following  facts,  viz.  That 
he  came  down  a  distance  of  eight  miles  with  an 
empty  team,  and  was  carrying  back  a  load,  which 
cost  him  two  dollars,  to  put  on  his  meadow  land. 
I  found  that  it  was  no  new  experiment  with  him, 
and  that  he  came  often  for  this  purpose. 

Here  then  I  had  facts.  I  knew  the  habitual 
economy  of  our  citizens,  that  they  were  not  re- 
markably prone  to  idle  experiments,  or  to  waatou 
expenditure. 

I  entered  with  my  very  intelligent  infonner  into 
many  particulars  as  to  the  process  and  effects,  but 
I  own  that  I  was  more  impressed  with  the  simple 
fact,  that  he  would  devote  his  team  and  labor  for 
a  day  and  pay  two  dollars  for  his  materials  besides, 
than  with  all  his  other  assertions. 

If  this  man  can  afford  to  come  16  miles,  and 
carry  back  a  manure  which  costs  him  as  much  as 
a  load  of  dung,  surely  it  must  be  more  valuable  to 
me,  who  can  cart  eight  loads  at  the  expense  of  his 
one. 

I  made  the  experiment.  Its  success  surpassed 
all  his  descriptions.  The  manure  brought  in  new 
grasses.  It  encouraged  and  invigorated  the  old. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  only  of  limited  application, 
but  it  is  no  trifling  thing  to  render  useful  an  arti- 
cle formerly  thrown  away.     We  know  so  little  of 
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on  this  subject.  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  there  is 
much  animal  matter  still  adhering  to  the  bones, 
and  animal  matter  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetables. 

The  mode  of  application  is  to  break  them  up 
with  a  sledge,  or  with  the  back  of  an  axe,  and  then 
to  press  them  below  the  surface  by  a  rammer  or 
beetle.  The  only  point  to  which  I  offer  mi/ testi- 
mony is,  that  tlie  iffeds  are  much  greater  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  horse  and  cow-dung-.  This  may 
be  relied  upon. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  Lowell. 


i^n  steamin.'  food  for  domestic    animals,    some   of  '  milking  condition  till  summer  is  half  spent.  A  cow 
"       ,.  ,       /•      1  •   1 „...;... ,i„..i„  .io.j      well  wintpi-fid  is   h.-ilf  summered,   and   a  cow  well 
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FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Neat  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  should  be  kept 
in  good  heart  at  this  season  of  the  year,  other- 
wise  they  will  lose  much  of  their  value  before 
warm  weatlier,  and  half  the  summer  will  elapse 
before  they  will  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  winter's  short  keeping.  If  you  intend 
that  your  cattle  shall  derive  much  nourishment 
from  their  food,  you  will  see  that  they  are  well 
sheltered  and  lodged,  besides  being  well  fed.  Cattle 
which  are  shivering  with  cold,  drenched  vyith 
rain,  or  covered  with  snow,  will  pine  on  the  richest 
and  most  ex|)ensive  provender. 

Too  much  fodder  should  never  he  laid  before  cat- 
tle at  once.  It  is  better  to  give  then)  but  little  at  a 
time,  and  give  that  little  often.  By  constantly  breath- 
ing for  some  time  on  their  food  it  becomes  in  a  de- 
gree filled  with  effluvia  and  moisture,  which  causes 
the  cattle  to  reject  it.  They  will,  however,  gen- 
erally  eat  food  of  that  kind  in  the  open  air, 
which  they  have  refused,  svhen  offered  to  them 
under  cover;  especially  if  it  is  laid  on  dry  straw 
long  enough  for  the  moisture  to  evaporate.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  your  cattle  slu.nld 
not  be  put  on  short  allowance,  .  and  if  you  give 
them  but  little  at  a  time  let  them  ho  fed  often. 

By  experiments  which  have  been  repeatedly 
made  in  America  ami  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  grain  and  roots  f  u-  fattening  cat- 
tle, swine,  &c,  will  go  one  third  farther  if  steamed 
or  boiled  than  if  used  raw.  Every  farmer,  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  conveniences  for  steaming  food 
for  his  stock  as  well  as  his  swine.  A  steam  boiler 
may  be  made  by  setting  a  kettle  holding  about  10 
or  12  gallons,  in  a  furnace  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
over  this  a  hogshead  with  one  head  taken  out, 
and  the  other  bored  full  of  holes,  which  is  set  so 
close  that  the  steam  of  the  kettle,  when  boiling 
can  only  rise  through  the  holes  and  thence  ascemi 
among  the  articles  to  be  steamed  in  the  hogshead, 
iind  pass  off  at  the  top.  In  this  way,  a  hogshead 
fall  of  potatoes  will  be  nearly  as  soon  boiled  as  a 
small  part  of  them  only  would  have  been  if  placed 
in  the  kettle  underneath.  As  the  kettle  must  be 
30  closed  as  to  prevent  any  steam  from  passing 
off,  but  through  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead  or 
vat,  a  pipe  or  tube  must  be  set  on  one  side,  through 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  funnel,  the  water  may  be 
}>oured  into  the  kettle  as  often  as  occasion  may 
require.  After  the  water  is  poured  in,  the  tube 
should  be  stopped  with  a  plug.  Grain  of  all 
kinds  may  be  advantageously  steamed  for  feeding 
or  fatting  swine.  Rutin  that  case,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bottom  of  the  hogshced  should  be  covered 
with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  grain  from  running 
down  through  the   holes. 

Several  other  kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  used 


the  most  useful  of  which  are  particularly  des 
„..hed  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol  vi.  p.  2  2. 
When  it  is  wished  to  cook  food  for  cattle  in  small 
quantities,  it  may,  (as  has  been  well  observed  by 
Judge  Buel)  be  done  at  little  or  no  expense  over  a 
kitchen  fire,  on  the  evenings  preceding  the  days 
in  which  the  food  is  made    use  of 

'  On  the  proper  selection  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  swine,  and  their  management,  the  |)rofits  of  a 
farm  must  at  all  times  materially  depend.  If  we 
have  those  of  an  unproduct've  kind;  if  too  many 
or  too  few — if  fed  without  judgment,  or  fattened 
at  too  great  an  expense,  they  will  dejjrive  us  of 
that  recompense  which  a  farmer  ought  to  obtain.' 

The  time  cows  shoidd  become  dry  before  their 
calving  is  not  agreed  on,  some  contending  that 
they  may  bo  milked  almost  to  the  time  of  their 
dropping  the  calf  without  injury;  while  others 
maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  dry  from  one  to  two  months  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  cows  and  their  calves.  It  is 
probable  that  much,  as  regards  this  question,  must 
depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  cows  are  kept; 
where  they  are  well  fed  they  may  be  continued  in 
milk  till  within  a  week  or  two  of  their  calving, 
without  their  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
the  continuance  of  the  milking.  But  as  our  cows 
are  usually  fed  at  this  time  in  the  year,  they  had 
better  go  dry  for  a  month,  six  weeks  or  even  two 
months,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  recruit.  It  is 
said  that  the  longer  cows  are  milked  the  more  free 
their  udders  will  be  from  any  soreness  or  tumors. 
Where  oidy  one  or  two  cows  are  kept  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  family  it  may  be  well,  by  extra  feeding 
with  roots  and  oilier  juicy  food,  to  prolong  the 
period  of  milking  to  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
time  thev  are  expected  to  produce  their  young. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  the  proper  time  to 
have  your  cows  go  dry,  an  account  should  be  kept 
of  the  time  when  each  cow  takes  the  bull,  that  she 
may  be  dried  off  at  a  reasonable  i)erio(l.  The  fol- 
lowing prescri|)tion  for  drying  off  cows  is  given 
in  Monk's  ^Agricultural  Dictionary. 

'Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum;  boil  it  in 
two  quarts  of  milk  till  it  turns  to  whey  ;  then  take 
a  large  handful  of  sage,  and  boil  it  in  the  whey 
till  you  reduce  it  to  one  ipiart  ;  rub  her  udder  with 
a  little  of  it,  and  give  her  the  rest  by  way  of  drink  ; 
milk  her  clean  before  you  give  it  to  her;  and  as 
you  see  need  requires  repeat  it.  Draw  a  little  milk 
from  her  every  second  or  third  day  ;  lest  her  udder 
be  over  charged.' 

Cows  become  dry  too  soon  if  they  are  not  kept 
well,  or  not  milked  clean.  It  is  said  in  Baih  Pa- 
pers, vol.  ii.  p.  294,  if  at  any  time  a  good  milch 
cow  should  go  dry  before  her  milk  is  gone,  get  a 
young  calf  and  put  it  to  her,  in  order  to  preserve 
milk  another  year;  for  it  is  well  known  if  a 
cow  goes  dry  one  year  nature  will  lose  its  power 
of  acting  in  fiiture 

Cows  which  are  shortly  expected  to  calve  ought 
to  be  lodged  at  night  in  some  convenient  place 
under  ccver  for  a  week  or  two  before  calving,  as 
it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
calf,  and  perhaps  of  its  dam  likewise.  The  day 
and  night  after  a  cow  has  calved,  she  should  be 
kept  under  cover,  and  her  drink  should  be  hike 
warm.  Let  her  not  be  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  dampness  of  the  night  ;  cows  should  at  all 
times  be  kcjit  in  high  health  and  good  condition  : 
for  if  they  are  suffered    to  become  lean  in  winter, 


well  wintered  is  half  summered,  and  a  cow  well 
ept  through  the  summer  is  half  wintered. 
The  cow  is  commonly  in  her  prime  at  five  years 
old,  and  will  continue  in  a  good  mflking  state  till 
she  is  ten  years  old  or  upwards.  The  times  of 
milking  should  be  as  regular  and  equi-distant  as 
possible.  Dr  Deane  observed  that  'six  in  the 
morning  and  six  at  night  is  a  gooil  general  rule. 
But  if  tliey  are  milked  three  times  a  day  as  a  mod- 
ern writer  on  husbandry  recommends,  it  may  be 
dona  at  five,  one,  and  eight.  He  believes  that  if  they 
are  well  fid  they  will  give  half  as  much  again' 
milk  by  milking  thrice  as  if  only  twice;  at  the  same 
time  it  would  prevent  too  .great  a  distention  of 
their  bags  to  which  our  best  cows  are  liable. 

The  keeping  of  cows  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
them  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  and  with 
the  greatest  clear  profit  is  an  essential  point  of 
economy.  Give  a  cow  half  a  bushel  of  turnips, 
carrots,  or  other  good  roots  a  day  during  the  winter 
months  hesides  her  hay,  and  if  her  summer  food 
he  such  as  it  should  be,  she  will  give  nearly  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  milk  she  would  aflbrd  if  kept 
through  the  winter  in  the  usual  manner  and  the 
milk  will  be  richer  and  of  better  quality. 


On  the  means  of  improving  both  the   quality  and 
the  quantity  of  wool. — A  memoir  on    this    subject 
has  been   presented  to    the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  reported   upon    by    M.   Coquebert    Montbret.  ], 
In  the  sheep,  says  M.  Petri,  the   nourishing    fluids  | 
are  natuallv  distributed  between  the  flesh,  the  fat,  j 
and  the  wool.    By  frequent  shearings,  made  when  , 
the  animal  is  young   these  fluids  may    be    deter-  , 
mined  in  great  abundance  towards  the  skin  and  will  j 
then  nourish  the  woollen    fibre.     This    theory   he 
says   he  has  applied  with   great    success,    and  he  , 
finds  that  hesides  increasing  the  quantity  of  wool,  , 
its  quality  is  very  much   improved    and  the   staple  | 
rendered  finer.     This  imin-ovement  may  be  trans- 
mitted   from  one  generation   to    another  so    thai  j 

whole  flocks  may  in  this  way  be  converted  into  | 
fine  wool  animals,  only  by  taking  care  to  reserve  j 
those  animals  for  reproduction  which  yield  the  raosi  ] 
improved  produce  and  paying  attention  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  choice  of  food  and  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances and  cares  which  are  necessary.  Il 
appears    that  M.  Petri    has  not  yet  had   time  to 

prove    the   result  of  pndonged    trials   conducted 

upon  these  principals. — Revue  Encyclopediqut,xWi. 

499.  ^ 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 

A  number  of  that  valuable  work,  (which  had 
been  for  some  time  suspended)  has  just  issued 
from  the    press,  in  a  very  handsome  style. 

It  is  published  by  John  B.  Russell,  Proprietor 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  from  the  Press  of 
I.  R.  Butts.  It  contains  the  Address  by  John 
C.  Gray  Esq.  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  Reports  of  the  Counuittees 
ff  the  last  Brighton  Cattle  Show,  and  a  number  of 
ether  valuable  articles,  most  or  all  of  which  we 
liave  or  intend  to  transfer  to  our  columns.  W* 
tlink  this  an  excellent  number,  and  one  which 
csnnot  fail  to  greatly  enhance  the  agricultural  ii>- 
ta-ests  of  those  Farmers  who  will  give  it  a  care- 
ful perusal,  and  apply  to  use  the  information  with 
which  it  abounds. 

It  apiiears  by  a  notice  which  precedes  and   in- 


lor  It  tliey  are  sunerea    to  uecome  leun  m   wimci,   tioduces  the  'Premium  List  of  the  Massachusetts 
they  will  not  recover  their  flesh,  nor  be  in  good   SDciety  for  promoting  Agriculture,   for  1831' that 
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le  CmiimitH'O  who  direct  tlic  conrern.s  of  the 
ociety,  lisivo  detenniuod  to  '  iiueririit  the  Brigh- 
111  Cuttle  Show  for  one  year;'  nnd  of  course 
lere  will  lie  no  Agrirnltiiral  Rxhihitioii  under 
le  Hiis|iico,s  of  tlio  Massaclnisctt.s  .\griciiitiirnl 
ociety  iicM  aiitniiiii.  The  Cornriiitleo  state 
lat  '  the  general  niaiiajreniciit  of  farms — the  op- 
ratiiNis  of  the  dairy — and  a  thorough  field  cul- 
ire  fur  vegetahles  and  grain  crops  will  engage 
icir  attention  as  leading  objects  ;  and  their  largest 
reniiiinis  will  he  appropriated  the  ensuing  s-cason 
I  eneoiM-age  and  reward  distingiiislied  ineril  in 
lese  particulars.' 

Butter  an<l  cheese  are  among  the  sta|)les  of  New 
nglaud,  audit  is  obvious,  that  a  snutll  iniprove- 
lent  ui  their  quality  will  add  a  large  sum  of 
loncy  to  the  income  of  this  distri<'t  of  country, 
ud  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  a  judicious 
icouragenicnt  by  premiums  will,  in  a  few  years, 
ve  a  character  to  our  dairies,  not  surpassed  by 
ly  part  of  the  world.  To  accomplish  this  more 
irely,  it  may  be  of  use  to  admit,  for  a  time,  a 
mipetition  for  our  premiums,  for  butter  and 
iieese,  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  and 
ithout  any  restriction  as  to  their  origin  ;  that, 
practicable,  we  may  have  specimens  to  compare 
th  our  own,  even  from  other  countries.  We 
ly  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  to  a 
3atcr  certainty  the  degree  of  excellence  of 
lich  these  important  articles  of  food  are  sns- 
ptible,  and,  by  the  comparison,  learn  the  iniper- 
tion  of  our  own  processes  of  manufacture — and 
haps  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that, 
some  extent  at  least,  both  butter  and  cheese 
now  inade  in  Massachusetts,  not  inferior  to 
best  iii  other  countries. 

onie  premiums  offered  in  jiast  years  for  the 
louragement  of  plantations  of  forest  trees,  live 
<ges,  and  applb  orchards,  and  for  useful  exi)eri- 
nts,  and  valuable  inventions,  will  be  continued, 
u  cnuforuuty  with  the  views  above  expressed. 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
moting  Agriculture  propose  to  have  an  Exhi- 
on  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  in  Quiney  Hall,  in 
new  Market  House,  Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
seventh  day  of  December,  1 83 1, 
nd  they  offer  the  following  premimiis,  to  be 
rded  by  a  conmiittee  of  competent  judges, 
cted  by  the  Board,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
lots  of  Butter  and  Cheese  exhibited,  without 
rd  to  the  place  of  manufacture, 
or  the  best  lot,  in  tubs,  pots,  or  firkins, 
Jess  than  300  lbs.  $100  00 

or  the  next  best,  not  less  than  300  lbs    50  00 
lor  the  best,   less  than  300  lbs.  and  not 
tkan  100  lbs.  30  00 

r  the  next  best,  less  than  300  lbs. 
lOt  less  than  50  lbs.  20  00 

or  the  best,  less  than  100  lbs.  and  not 
than  50  lbs.  15  00 

3r  the  next  best,  less  than  100  lbs.  and 
ess  than  50  lbs.  10  00 

or  the  best  lot  of  Cheese,  not  less  than 
year  old,  and  not  less  in  quantity  than 
!bs.  lOQ  00 

)r  the  next  best,  not  less  than  one  year 
and  not  less  in  quantity  than  300  '|bs.      50  00 
ir  the  best  Cheese,  less  than  one  year 
ind  not  less  in  quantity   t',,an  300  lbs.     50  00 
.r  the  next  best,  of  n-ot  less  quantity     30  00 


CoRBEsPo>fDEN-;.s,_We  are  oblijed  this  week  to 
an  interesliD-;  a,,i^|e  (,a^  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  aud 
om  Lambr.a^e,  Masg.  We  ahould  be  glad  to  hear 
r  from  e,,|hei-  of  tho  writers. 


(Inrdenir  Wnntcd, 
A  single  man,  who  is  a  thoroush  Gardener,  well  nc- 
qnaiiiiud  with  the  raising  of  Grapes  under  glass,  and 
Plants,  anil  all  the  branches  of  his  business,  Will  meet 
with  the  best  encourngement  on  application  to  John 
Prince.  Jamaica  Plains.  4t  Feb.  16. 


Grass  Seeds,  SfC. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
Englaiiil  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street — 

A  few  bushels  of  genuine  Fcwl  Meadow  Grass  Seed, 
raised  in  New  Hampshire  expressly  for  this  estahlish- 
nient:  also.  Lucerne,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Tall  Mea- 
dow Oats  (Jrass,  (raised  for  us  by  Mr  Phiivnev,)  Herds 
(irass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass,  (raised  for  us  hy  Mr 
NoYEs,)  Hemp  Seed,  Flax  Seed,  Broom  Corn,  &c ;  all 
of  the  very  first  quality.  feb.  16. 

Cocoons,  and  Silk  fVeaver  Wanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  for  Cocoons.    Also, 
employment  for  a  Silk  Weaver,  on  application  to 
Wdrreii,  R.I.  Jan.  15,  1831.  PAUL  WARE. 


White  Mulberry  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
Ensland  Farmer,  62  North  Market  street — 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  White  Mulberry  Seed,  of  (he 
growth  of  1830.  "Gentlemen  in  want  of  this  Seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  are  advised  to  apply  soon,  as  the 
supply  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  is  uncommonly 
small.  — Short  directions  for  its  culture  furnished  gratis 
with  the  seed.  Feb.  16. 


Two-rowed  Barley  Wanted. 

Cash  will  be   paid  for  a  few  liushels  of  Two-rowed 

Barley,   of  the  first  quality,  plun'p,  and  free  from  any 

olher  seeds — for  sowing — ai  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

No.  52  North  Market  street,  Boston.  Feb.  16. 


Cow  Ciihhnge. 
Juft  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
Cabbage  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
country  will  give  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
ground,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
oullivated  to  a  large  extent  in  New  England  aud  the  Mid- 
din  StJtes  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. Feb.  16. 


Silk  Reel. 

Tiieso  useful  machines  may  be  had  of  the  subscriber 
for  the  low  price  of  .|!25  each.  By  the  help  of  this  reel,  the 
silk  threads  may  bo  extracted  from  the  cocoon  with  even- 
ness and  rapidity.  It  is  (he  same  for  which  I  received 
the  premium  ot  tbe'Massacbusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
and  has  been  a  considerable  time  in  use. 

Dedham,  Mass.  Jan.  25,  1831.  J.  H.  COBB. 

[cehtikicate.] 

I,  Edward  Brown,  of  Asbford,  Con.  late  of  London, 
England,  silk  manufacturer, do  hereby  certify,  that  I  have 
used  a  considerable  quantity  o(  raw  silk  reeled  in  the  fil- 
ature of  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Mass.;  that  I 
find  the  silk  reeled  by  him  equal  to  the  Italian  or  Chip.a 
silk,  and  is  capable  of  being  used  in  tile  inanufactu'ie  of 
any  description  of  silk  goods.  I  further  certify  l^je  (rir- 
mings  for  a  suit  of  curtains  now  in  the  ho'jse  of  "j  '' 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Boston,  was  made  of  I'aw  stlk  •  i 
and  reeled  by  said  Jonathan  H.Cobb.         '   •    '         "'*'"" 

ED'iVAP'.)  RROWN 
Ashford,  Ct.  Jan.  15,  1831.  CKU\vi>. 


Gentlemen  in  want  of  swp;,„,  ^f       ,„„  (^Hving  bees 

S^M  ,k'%  1  ,r^  '•  ^-  ^<"*'e".  ""'is  Seed  Store,  No. 
52  North  .Market  o,tree-._  ,(  17  cents  per  lb.  The  bees 
weie  larsed  Dy  Mr  ^benezer  Beard,  inventor  of  tlie  new 
patent  hive. 


Ammunition  ,jyj 

^'  '.lie  hest  quality  and  /orcesi  prices,  for  sporting — 
'■"'..stautly  for  sale  at  COPELAND\S  POWDER  STORE, 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.    tfJan.  7. 


Farm  to  Let. 

To  be  leased,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or  less,  a  .small 
Farm  in  Andover,  and  within  four  miles  of  Lowell.  A 
good  place  for  tho  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Lowell 
Market.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK. 

Andover,  Jan.  15, 1931.  6t  Jan.  21. 

Silk  Cocoons  Wanted. 
I  will  give  cash  for  Cocoons,  from  30  to  50  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  J.  H.  COBB. 

Vedham,  .Mass.  Jan.  25,  1831. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  |)o(,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  lirat  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  ness. 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

Cargo,  No.  2 
liUT'l'EK,  inspected,  No.  1,  new,    - 
(;iiEE.SE, 


-Ski 


lilk, 


FLAXSEED, 
FLOUK,  Baltimore, Howard-slreel,  • 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Baltmuire.  wharf, 
GIIAJN,  Corn,  Nurllierji. 

Corn,  Souiliern  Yellow,       • 
Rve, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  Isl  quality, 
LIMK, 

Pl.AlSTEK  PARIS  retails  at 
POKK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (norlhem) 
Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 
TALLOW,  iried, 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   . 
Merino,  mL-ied  v\'ith  Saxony, 
Mfiino,  ihree  fourths  washod, 
Meiino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter, 
Nalive,  washed. 
Pulled,  La.iib's,  first  sort. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort 


I  PRODUCE. 

iKROIK,       TO 

barrel 

1  75)     2  00 

ton. 

IIG  00,117  00 

" 

130  00,132  00 

!>usli<d 

901     1  00 

barrel 

8  501     8  75 

•' 

7  251     7  76 

" 

6  50|     6  75 

pound 

11         15 

" 

G          8 

" 

3|         4 

1  12'     1  So 

barrel 

6  75!    6  87 

" 

C  75|     fi  87 

" 

6  25 

(i  50 

" 

6  OC 

G  25 

bushel. 

7C 

72 

" 

fifi 

70 

" 

75 

80 

" 

60 

65 

" 

42;        46 

cwt. 

60'        70 

cwl. 

9  00 

10  00 

" 

14  00 

15  00 

cask. 

7(1 

76 

ton. 

Son 

3  1? 

barrel. 

IV  0(1 

20  On 

■' 

13  00'  14  06 

" 

12  M    13  50 

bushel. 

1  50      1  75 

" 

62 

75 

pound. 

1      " 

33 
„  11 

33 

n  12 

]  cwt. 

yoo 

9  50 

pound. 

60 

62 

1      " 

65 

75 

" 

52 

68 

" 

48 

60 

" 

40 

42 

'* 

40 

42 

" 

60 

53 

" 

42 

44 

'       " 

45 

50 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

BEEF,  best  pieces,  -      .,«..«j 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hoffs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTEH,kegandlub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
.MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  faccorO'ingto  --.juality] 


6 

7 

'• 

6? 

7 

" 

6 

8 

" 

4 

8 

" 

8 

11 

<f 

12 

n 

u 

13 

20 

dozen. 

20 

25 

Hishel. 

8s 
33 

25 

30 

aarrel. 

1  00 

2  00 

Rrighton  Markkt — Monday,  Feb.  14. 
[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.] 

At  ".naikel,  this  day,  546  Cattle,  nearly  all  of  which 
>'"'-re  Beef;  734  Sheep,  and  340  Swine— 95  Swine  have 
neen  before  reported  ;  about  75  Beef  Cattle  and  nearly  all 
the  Swine  remain  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — Last  week's  prices  were  not 
supported,  particularly  on  thin  Cattle;  we  shall  quote 
from  $3  84  to  4  75.  We  noticed  several  yoke  of  prime 
Cattle  taken  at  .|;5,  and  one  or  two  yoke  at  .f  5  25. 

Barrelling  Cattle — Mess  $3  75  a 3  84,  No.  1,  $3 
25  a  3  33. 

Sheep — We  noticed  one  lot  taken  at  $5,  one  at  4  50 
one  at  3  84,  one  at  3  50,  and  one  at  3. 

Swine — Rather  dull,  no  sales  of  consequence  effected. 


Wool. — Arrived  coastwise  since  our  last,  about  50,000 
lbs.  various  ki'ids.  The  following  comprise  the  principal 
sales  of  the  week  :  15  a  16,000  lbs.  American  fleeced  and 
pulled,  various  qualities,  price  and  terms  unknown. — 
23,000  lbs.  4  and  |  blood  fleece  which  arrived  from  th© 
state  of  Maine,  58c  per  lb.;  15,000  lbs.  |  blood,  5Se  ;  10,000 
lbs.  Saxony  and  Merino  fleece,  70  a  75  per  lb.  6  mo. ; 
10,000  lbs.  Lambs,  50c  per  lb.  cash  ;  20,000  Saxony  have 
al-o  been  .sold,  precise  price  and  terms  we  are  unable  to 
give,  supposed  a  shade  over  90c  per  lb.  on  a  credit. — 
Limited  sales  also  of  Russia,  at  30c  per  lb.  cash. — Patriot. 


Hemp. — The  Portland  Advertiser  states  that  three  or 
four  loads  of  Hemp,  of  excellent  quality,  have  been 
brought  to  that  market  from  Vermont,  Several  loads 
have  been  brought  to  Boston  from.  St  Johnsbury,  Vt.  and 
sold  for  $225  per  ton  ;  it  is  of  superior  quality,  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  store  of  Messrs^  Lincoin,  Fearing  &  Co 
No.  110  Slate  street. 
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MISCELLANY 


FOR  THE  MEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

THE  SHAKERS,  OR  UNITED  SOCIETY. 
There  are  sixteen  Societies  of  this  peculiar  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States  ;  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massacliusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Kentucliy  and  Ohio.  There  are  in  all  of  these 
Societies  the  j)opulation  of  about  .5000.  Each 
society  consists  of  3  and  some  4  families  (so 
called  :)  the  largest  and  most  central  Family  is 
called  the  Church.  These  church  families  con- 
tain 60  and  so  onto  100  members.  Two  societies 
generally  constitute  what  is  called  a  Bishopric  ; 
each  Bishopric  is  under  the  administration  of  4 
Elders  (2  males  and  2  females)  whom  they  greet 
with  the  title  of  Ministry.  The  Ministry  reside  al- 
ternately at  each  Society.  They  have  the  appoint- 
ment and  dictation  of  all  the  other  elders  and  officers 
of  the  societies  in  their  Bishopric.  Each  of  the 
churches  and  families  have  4  elders  (2  males  and 
2  females)  who  have  the  immediate  care  of  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  their  respective  families. 
Each  church  has  2  trustees  who  are  the  keepers 
of  the  money,  &c,  belonging  to  the  church.  They 
have  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  business 
■with  those  who  are  not  of  the  society  ;  in  their 
name  are  written  all  the  deeds,  notes,  &c,  they 
also  do  all  the  tradings,  and  make  all  stipulations 
with  (what  they  call)  the  world's  people.  Distinct 
from  them  are  also  two  deacons  who  have  tlie 
management  of  the  domestic  concerns  and  to  whom 
the  members  make  application  for  whatever  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  their  resources  are  supplied 
by  the  trustees.  No  individual  keeps  any  money 
— or  can  call  any  property  his  own,  but  all  is 
ceded  to  the  general  common  stock,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  answer  a  young  lady  among  them 
made  to  an  inquiry,  if  she  possessed  any  property 
there,  '  Nothing  is  mine,  but  all  ours.' 

They  have  a  covenant  which  is  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  twentyone  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  tlie  purport  of  which  is — they  resign  all 
claim  as  individuals  to  any  property  which  is  there 
or  that  they  may  bring  into  the  Society — all  claim 
to  any  remuneration  for  their  services — and  they 
will  devote  and  employ  themselves  to  their  best 
abilities  for  the  support  and  promotion  of  the 
Society,  having  secured  to  them  a  good  living  and 
equality  so  long  as  they  remain  members  and  no 
longer.  Parents  in  general  give  their  children 
a  small  portion  of  their  property,  but  the  main 
part  to  the  society. 

As  to  their  requirements  of  duty,  each  one  is 
left  to  judge  and  act  for  himself,  though  an  idle, 
indolent  person,  with  this  industrious  community 
soon  finds  no  comfort  or  enjoyment  and  therefore 
such  ones  generally  expel  themselves.  Each  one 
has  his  or  her  allotted  employment  so  that  every 
branch  has  its  necessary  attention  paid  to    it. 

They  have  a  numerous  list  of  Orders  or  Gijls, 
as  they  are  called,  with  them,  which  they  are  very 
strict  and  attentive  in  observing  ;  besides  the  many 
relating  to  their  religious  life,  they  have  those  of 
a.  temporal  nature,  which  are  of  equal  importance 
to  them. 

It  is  against  order  for  any  one  man  and  woman 
to  converse  or  be  together  without  a  third.  For 
any  one  to  blame  or  censure  another  on  any  ac- 
count before  any  one  except  their  elders,  or  e.v- 
pose  their  own  trials  except  to  them  ;  it  is  also 
against  order    to    leave    any   gates    open,  bars 


down  or  to  permit  any  broken  windows  to  re-  j 
main  so,  which  they  are  very  strict  in  observing. 
They  are  also  very  strict  in  having  cleanliness 
and  decency  observed  in  their  houses  and  door- 
yards  ;  it  is  against  order  even  to  shut  the  doors 
hard,  or  to  spit  upon  the  floor,  or  to  be  anywise 
boisterous  in  their  dwellinghouses.  They  always 
have  a  place  for  every  tool,  and  keep  every  tool 
in  its  place,  consequently  have  nothing  lost ;  many 
of  these  rules  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  adopted  by  every  household  or 
community.  They  generally  have  two  dwelling- 
houses  in  each  churcli  and  one  in  each  family  ; 
those  in  each  church  or  family  all  sit  down  at  one 
table,  and  meet  three  evenings  in  a  week  together 
for  their  evening  devotions,  which  are  generally 
singing,  dancing  and  a  reminding  of  their  orders 
and  gifts  ;  they  always  before  these  meetings  retire 
to  their  respective  rooms  in  their  dwelling  houses 
and  observe  the  strictest  silence  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour.  They  retire  at  9  o'clock  (all  at 
one  time)  and  arise  about  4  or  5  in  the  morning. 
They  are  very  regular  and  temperate  in  their  diet, 
having  no  extravagances,  and  moderate  in  their 
habits  having  no  superfluities. 

Their  farms  and  orchards  are  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  they  have  been  long  noted  as 
manufacturing  the  best  of  articles,  such  as  brooms, 
pails,  tubs,  sieves,  &.C,  atid  also  for  raising  garden 
seeds,  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
recent  great  advancement  in  Horticulture  has  left 
them  behind  in  this  respect. 

They  are  very  attentive  to  company  of  which 
they  have  much  in  the  summer  season  ;  and  truly 
it  is  time  pleasantly  spent  to  visit  their  beautiful, 
neat  villages.  There  is  one  in  Shirley,  Massachu- 
setts, which  the  traveller  would  pronounce  the 
most  pleasantly  situated  and  neat  vUiage  this  State 
affiDrds  ;  it  has  a  beautiful  white  church  about  6 
or  8  dwelling  houses,  and  20  or  2.5  other  buildings 
in  which  are  carried  on  the  various  branches  of 
mechanism,  &c.  G.  C.  B 


One  ^ood  turn  deserves  another. — Santeuil,  a  poet 
of  the  17th  century,  returning  one  night  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  St  Victor,  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  refused  ad- 
mittance by  the  porter,  on  the  plea  that  the  prior  had 
absolutely  forbidden  the  doors  to  be  opened  at  so 
late  an  hour.  A  sfood  deal  of  altercation  ensued; 
at  last  the  poet  slipped  a  piece  of  gold  under  the 
door,  which  was  quickly  opened.  When  fairly  in, 
he  preter^ded  he  had  left  a  book  on  the  stone,  where 
he  had  been,  sitting  during  the  dispute,  and  begged 
the  porter  to  go  for  it.  Encouraged  by  the  genero- 
sity of  the  poet,  the  man  readily  complied.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Santeuil  fastened  the  door ;  and  the  por- 
ter half  naked,  was  obliged  to  stand  knocking  in 
his  turn.  '  I  cannot  let  you  in,'  said  the  poet ; '  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it:  but  the  prior  has  given  positive  or- 
ders not  to  have  the  doors  opened  at  so  late  an  hour.' 
'  I  let  you  in,'  said  the  porter,  in  a  very  humble  tone. 
'So  you  did,'  replied  Santeuil;  'and  I  will  do  you 
the  same  good  turn  for  the  same  price.' 

The  porter  not  liking  to  sleep  in  the  street,  and 
fearful  likewise  of  losing  his  place,  slipped  the  piece 
of  gold  under  the  door  again  ;  saying  '  I  thought  a 
poet's  money  would  not  stay  long  with  me  ;'  and  so 
gained  admittance. 


AgncuUural   IVarehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

The  sut>Bcriber  respectlully  iiifoiins  the  Farmers  anc. 
Planters  of  the  Western  Slates,  that  he  has  just  arrived 
in  this  city  fiom  Boston,  with  a  large  and  general  assoit- 
mpnt  of  Agricultural.  Implements  ct  'he  inos;- 
appioved  liinds;  with  ^ilso  a  general  and  very  extensive 
a— uiliiieiil  of  Grass,  Garden,  Field,  P'lower  and 
liiiRB  Seeds,  wbich  v/ill  be  Ibiinil  to  comprise  a  lai 
variety  than  has  ever  before  been  introduced  itito  the 
We-lern  country. 

The  above  articles  liave  been  recently  purchased  from 
the  well  known  Agricultural  Eslablishirent  of  Messrs 
Newell  and  Russell,  in  Boston,  and  were  selected  by 
the  subscriber  hiiiisell,  (who  has  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in  the  bu^ines*)  with  great  care.  Those  who 
may  call  at  his  JlgricuUural  Warehouse,  No.  23,  Lowei 
Market  street,  between  Sycamore  and  Main  streets,  will 
be  assured  ot  finding  every  article  wanted  in  tlie  agri- 
cultural line,  of  a  superior  quality  and  at  fair  prices. 

S.  C.  PARKHURST. 
Cincinnati,  Jan.  1831 . 


Farmer  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Farmer,  with  a  wife,  without  children,  th< 
one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  business  and  capabli 
of  taking  the  management  of  the  Farm,  and  the  othei 
fully  competent  lo  take  charge  of  the  Dairy  ;  none  neei 
apply  without  the  best  recommendation.  Address  thi 
Pubiisher  of  the  New  England  Fanner,  Mr  John  B 
Rus'^ell,  post  paid. 

Also  wanted  one   or   two  Milch  Cows,  extraoidinar; 
milkers,  handsome,  and  not   exceeding  4  or   5    years  old! 
for   which   a   generous  price  will    be   given.     Apply  a  [ 
above,  post  paid.     No  application  need  be   made    excep  ' 
tor  very  superior  animals.  6t  Jan.  28. 

iVcw  fVork  on  Farriery. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connecte 
with  the    New  England   Farmer   Office,  No.  52  Nort  | 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taaght  on  a  nei  j 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  ©n  ail  the  diseases  an  | 
accidents  to  which   the   Horse  is  liable;  the   causes  an  | 
symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  en  ( 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  lo  til 
Shoeing-Smith,    Farrier,    and    Groom,   how    to    aiquii 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and.  the  prcviiiiion^ 
Diseases.     Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the  an 
mal   functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principles  i 
which  these  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.     By  Jol 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.     With  considerable  additioi  . 
and  impiovemenis,  particularly  adapted  to  this  countr 
by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Memtw 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

Durham  Short   Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  ofjj 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Ad.mir.il  Sir  Ism 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  PromcT 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigiee  of  tliese  animals 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  ll 
and  is  reputed  the  foundadon  of  this  much  admired  stf 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  van 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  anin 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Salem.] 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


A  lawyer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
wearied  the  Court  by  a  very  long  and  dull  argument, 
his  colleague  respectfully  suggested  to  him  the  ex 
pediency  of  bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  lawyer  an- 
grily replied  '  I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please,  sir  !' 
'  You  have  spoken  longer  than  you  please,  already,' 
retorted  his  companion. 


Published  every  Weiliic'sday  livening,  at  ^3  per  and 
t  ayable  at  th  ■  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  wf 
sixty  days  from  thet  ime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  tog 
duction  offii'ly  cents.  < 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  pajd 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed    for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by 
ail  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meflj 
wishes  of  customers.     Orders  for  printing  received  by 
Russell,    at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52 
M.arket  Street. 
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lit  J 'tf  It  vl>  .'X  ^    Hi  i»  ^Q  ST  ®  SH  "2 a   aiimially — equal  t:)  the    full    nverafie   value  of  aW 

the  cotton  e.\p(irtpil.  Without  an  inUnor  trade,  n 
city  can  only  be  as  Heliogoland  was  when  convert- 
eil  into  a  n  'st  for  smu^jtlei-s,  as  the  Island  of  SI 
TliVmas  is,  because  a  '  free  port'  at  which  the 
British  Islands  are  supplied  with  our  flour,  &c. 

A  ui6rc  special  a|)pli<'ation  of  the  beuefiis  derived 
from  a  i)rudent  divisinn  of  labor,  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Massachusetts,  Rhode    Island   and  Connecticut, 


I'OLlTrcS  KOll  IWK.MIiUS. 

Continued  from  pnge  'J4'2. 

Tow  as  to  nio.its,  of  all  sorts.     The    consunip- 
and  waste,  exceed  i  lb.  for  each  persona  day. 

1.MOS3  (piaiility  rcq'iircd  is  then  "i^^, 160,000 
uis,  ,.qiud  to  11,000,000  barrels  of  beef  or  pork, 
grt-aiest  export  that  we  ever  made  of  beef 
poik  was    in    180-5,   -I-IO.OOO  bis.      In    1829,  |  are  capable  of  raising  all  the  bread    stufl's    which 

110,000;  or  22,000,000  of  lbs.,  just  an  huu-  their  people  nejd,  and  heretofore  had    a  consider- 
th  iiiirt  of  til.' domestic  consuinption.  j  able  surplus  ;  but,  at  an  early  period,    they  turned 


tliiis  appears,  that  the  vegetable  food  of  the 
ed    States  exported,    is  about   a   24th  part  of 

the  home  demand  requires  ;  and  of  meats, 
a  hun.lretli  part.  It  is  then  the  home  mar- 
that  should  mainly  occupy  the  thoughts  of  a 
blican  statesman. 

lis  gr>'at  market  is  best  encouraged  or  pro- 
1  by  divisions  of  labor.  If  all  were  farmers, 
leir  own  bread  and  moat,  there  would  be  ?Jo 
market ;  and  flour,  for  the  foreiijn  one,  would 

11  for  more  than  two  dollars  a  barrel,  if  for  so 
,  delivered  at  our   sea    ports.     The    English 

hardly  take  it  as  a  gift,  because  of  the  duty, 
i  iu  times  of  scarcity,  though    delivered    free 

St  for    freight!      I5ut  were    all    fiirmers,   we 

I  iiave  no  cities.     How    would    the   account 

then  ?     NewVork,    alone,     consuines    the 

lent  of  one  third   of    all     our   exports   of 

Ualtitnore,  150,000  barrels,  or  three  fifths  of 

'"i    It  we    sent  to   the   West   Indies  last    year  : 

'""  111-  J        ' 

tore,    and   her  adjacent  factories,    also  con- 

the    equivalent  of  80,000    barrels  of  beef 
A  ;  about    three  fourths  of  the  whole    export 
year.     Yet  we  have  heard  a  senseless  Mary- 
rmer  wish  that'  Baltimore  (his  market,)  was 
1  the    basin  !'      He    might    almost    as  well 
"isheil   that  the   mills    which    prepared    his 
veie  destroyed.      The    people  of  the    cities 
;on.  New  York,  Philadelpliiaaiid  Baltimore, 
twice  as  many  men    as   farmers,    graziers, 
^rs,  &c,  as  Asia,  Africa,  Europe   and  Amer- 
'cept  the  United  States)  employ.     Here  is  a 
-!U  of  that    division  of  labor  just  above    al- 
Large    cities   cannot   exist    unless    the 
tiiring  and  mechanic  arts  prosper  in  them, 
[iroduct  of  industry  thus   applied,   which 
food    and    other    supplies    for   them  ;  and 
uses    that    invaluable    interior    coinmerce, 
revails  in  every  civilized  nation,  and  must 
less  exist  in  all  populous  countries.     Two 
greatest    cities    in    the    world.   Nankin,  iu 
nd  Jeddo,  in  .lapan,  are  tluismantained  ;  a 
Hint  of  home  trade  is   transacted    at   them, 
(iT«<^  gn  being  of  no  account.      And  at  London, 
test  commercial  city  in  the  vvoikl,  the  in- 
home  trade  is  at  least  twenty  times  great- 
be  foreign   one.     We   have   in    our    own 
two  beautiful  types  of  the    principles  that 
,  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.    They  have 
rn  trade  :  but    lands  and    houses  in  them, 
eir  neighborhood,  bear  a  full  coinparison 
value  of  lands    and  houses  at  Baltimore, 
eighborliood.     The  manufactures  of  Phil- 
(that  is  those  that  are  supplied  with  Phil- 
labor  and   capital,   and    which    centre  in 
,)have    been   estimated   at    $25,000,000 


I  pet* 


their  attention  much  to  navigation,  and  have  lately 
become  great  manufacturing  states.  The  Taiids 
in  this  district  are  not  well  fitted  fur  the  cultivation 
of  wheat — but  they  prefer  bread  made  from  it, 
if  able  to  purchase  it.  We  take  of  them  cotton 
and  other  manufactures,  oil,  &c,  and  they  receive, 
in  excliauge  of  lis,  not  less  than    the  equivalent  of 


200,000  bushels  of'  Southern  corn,'  nearly  all  of 
which  immediately  passed  to  the  manufacturers  for 
consiim  ption. 

We  might  multiply  facts  like  these  without  num. 
her — but  cannot   give  the  room  to  state  them. 

Such  is  the  connexion  between  agriculture  and 
mamfnctures.  We  shall  now  notice  the  folly,  or 
falsehood,  of  those  who  insist  that  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  are  '  taxes' 
on  consumers— for  these  laws  have  had  one  invariable 
tendency  to  reduce  the  prices  of  articles  protecied, 
without  at  all  diminishing  the  foreign  demand  for 
the  products  of  our  soil.  In  182.3,  the  year  before 
the  'abomiiiabletariff  of  1821,  we  exported  173,- 
000,000  lbs.  ofc(atonfi«M||||,'^.000  bbls.  of  flour, 
together  worth  25, 400,'6^Wniars  ;  and  in  1826 
204  millionsof  pounds  of  cotton  and  857,000  bbls. 
flour,  W(jrth  together  29,150,000  dollars:  the 
guanlit;/  and  the   value    being   both    increased,  in 


1,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  in  bread-stufl>i,'or«ii  j  defiance  of  all  the  auful  predictions  to  the  con- 
much  greater  value  than  the  whole  of  our  foreign  .jttary.f  .  ■  ' 
trade  in  tiiem.  This  may  be  called  a  new  busi-  Taxes,  of  some  kind,  must  be  paid.  A  revenue 
ness,  antl  is  of  vast  importance  to  all  parties.  It  duty  must  be  collected  ;  but,  whether  a  ^roiedine- 
is  epially  profitable  to  the  one,  wh^ither  a  yard  of  duty  superadded,  i.s,  or  is  not,  a  tax,  depends  on 
cotton  cloth  be  sold  for  6  or  7  cents,  to  go  to  ! /'ariicviar  considerations.  For  example — the  duty 
Balimore  or  Lima — or  to  the  i  ther,  if  a  barrel  of  on  a  square  yanl  of  coarse  cotton  goods  is  84^ 
floir  sells  for  $5,  to  proceed  to  Boston  or  Kanis- 
clutka  !  But  there  is  this  inqiosing  advantage — 
fhf  orders  and  decrees,  intrigues,  or  caprices,  of 
foieign  nations,  have  no  effect  over  our /lome/rarfe. 
.linmount  is  beyond  calculation — and  it  knits  the 
people  closely  together.  We  have  seen  Balti- 
more branded  flour  in  the  midst  of  the  mouii- 
taiis  of  Vermont.  Such  is  the  'American  Sys- 
teir.'  This  could  not  have  happened,  but  because 
of  tie  divitio"^  of  labor  that  we  have  spoken  of. 

But  it  is  said,  the  people  would  eat  as  much 
breai  as  they  now  do,  were  that '  system'  destroyed. 
So  i,  may  be  said  that  we  should  require  as  many 
shoes,  were  all  the  shoe-mahers  guillotined  !  But 
everjbody  knows  that  it  would  not  be  advanta- 
geoiB  fiir  the  farmer  to  stop  his  plough  and  let  his 
horses  remain  idle,  to    make  a    pair  of  shoes.     If 

the  people  on  the  rich  lands  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia,  can  '  make  wheat 

cheaper   than    those  of  Massachusetts  an  I   Rhode 

Island  and  they,  of  the    latter,    furnish    the   other 

with  fotton  gooils  cheaper  than  they  can  otherwise 

obtaiii  them,  common   sense    will    teach    both   the 

value  of  mutual  exchanges.     We  believe  that  the 

sale  of  one  barrel  of  American    flour    was   never 

lost,  because  of  the  loss  of  the  West  India  trade — 

that  the    general    amount  of  our    trade    with    the 

West  Indies  has  not  been    materially   efl%cted  by 

an  opening  or   closing  of  the   British  ports.*      But 

if  the  sale  of  all  the  flour  which  proceeded  (di- 
rect) to  those  ports  when  opened,  was  really  lost  to 

us,  the  whole  amount  is  less  than  the  demand  for 
four  and  corn  at  the  mantfacturing  town  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode   Island.     This    will    astonish    many, 

but  it  is  the  truth  notwithstanding.     Tlie  highest 

amount  of  flour  ever  exported  to  the  British  West 

Indies  was    about    130.000  barrels    in    one  year. 

In    1826-7,  from  .Iiily  to  July,  127,150-  barrels  of 

flour  were  received  at  Providence,   with,  perhaps. 


*We  have  exported  100,000  bbls.  of  flour  more  to  the 
West  Indies,  when  tho'^e  ports  were  shut,  than  when 
they  were  opened — 1821  compared  with  1825. 


cents — but  we  may  buy  a  square  yard  of  such 
goods,  home-made,  for  eight  cents,  or  |  of  a  cent 
less  than  the  duty.  It  is  impossible  then,  that  the 
duty  is  a  tax.  The  duty  on  shot  is  4  cents  per 
lb.,  but  we  can  obt.in  any  quantity  of  shot  at  6 
c^'nls  per  II). — it»he  duty  is  a  tax,  the  shot  is 
worth  only  one  per  cent  lb.,  and  so  on.  The  duty 
on  wheat  is  15  per   cent — or '15    cents  on    every 

dollar  of  its  cost,'  as  the  'free  trade'    folks   say 

but  is  any  farmer  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  a 
tax  of  the  United  States  is  collected  on  the  '  wheat 
that  he  grows  and  consumes  .'  It  is  a  popular  cry, 
that '  duties  are  taxes  :'  so  was  the  halloo,  '  Great 
is  the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.^  A  falsehood,  on  an 
idol,  placeil  in  opposition  to  truth,  and  tUe  eternal 
principle  of  truth  !  There  is  a  duty  of  3  cents 
per  pound  on  cotton — is  cotton  advanced  in  that 
amount,  because  of  that  duty  ?  Pshaw  !  We 
cannot  dwell  longer  on  such  subjects — and  must 
proceed. 

Mancfacturks  of  Iroj(. — This  is  a  leading 
interest  in  the  United  States,  and  a  great  supporter 
of  the  home  market,  as  every  farmer,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  iron  works,  well  knows.  The 
following  shows  that  decreased  prices  have  inva- 
riably followed  increased  duties.  As  to  iron  manu- 
factures, no  patriot  will  contend  that  we  should  be 
dependent  on  any  foreign  nation  for  them — they 
are  essential  to  the  independence  of  our  own — and 
are  ivithout  substitutes. 

The  first  encouragement  was  given  to  rolling 
iron  by  the   tariff  of  1816,    when    the    duty    was 


*  Much  the  largest  amount  that  we  ever  had  exported, 
in  one  year.  The  aveiafe  of  1816  to  1822,  inclusive, 
was  less  than  110  millionsof  poundsa  year- 

i  But  in  the  last  year  we  exported  265  millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton,  valued  at  $26,575,jno.  Has  the  de- 
mand and  value  been  reduced  by  the  tariff?  It  is  difficult 
to  resolve  what  is  njeant  by  the  'oppressions  of  the  south,' 
and  what  it  has  to  complain  of,  because  of  the  progress  of 
manufactures.  A  duty  of  nearly  10  millions  is  levied  in 
England  on  so  much  of  our  tobacco  a^  costs  about  one 
million.  The  meekness  with  whicn  the  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia submit  to  this,  has  always  excited  our  curiosity, 
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fixed  at  $30  per  ton,  and  so  il  remained  until  1828, 
whi'n  it  was  raised  to  S37  per  ton.  In  conse- 
quence of  tlie  act  of  1816,  fifteen  jieio rolling  mills 
were  inniiediately  erected,  without  including  the 
new  eStabhshnients  west  of  the  mountains  —  and 
Sheet  iron  and  boiler  jilates^  (better  than  the 
English),  which  sold  for  $180 'the  ton,  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  may  now  be  had  for  130  or  $140 
the  ton.  We  speak  always  of  wholesale  prices. 
Rolled  round  iron  has  had  the  same  iediictiou  in 
value. 

Small  hoop  iron,  (a  new  manufiicture),  (irotected 
by  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  lb.  by  the  tarift'  of  1828, 
and  which  sold  for  .SI 50  a  ton  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  selling  for  SI 20  a  ton. 

Braziers'  rods,  which  had  never  been  made  in 
this  country  until  protected  by  the  tarift'of  1 828, 
with  a  duty  of  3^  cents  per  lb.,  and  were  sold  at 
.$150  a  ton,  or  6^  cents  a  jiound,  now  sell  for 
.$135  a  ton,  or  5  cents  per  lb.,  though  '  taxed'  3J 
cents  [)er  lb.  ■■■■■,•.,•  * 

Cut  nails  were  eight  cents  per  lb.  in  1821,  and 
had  an  average  value  of  7  cts.  until  1828,  and  now 
sell  for  5^  cents  ])er  lb.  The  duty  on  nails  is  5 
cents  per  lb.  If  the  duty  is  s.  ta.x,  value  of  the 
nails,  is  only  half  a  cent  per  lb. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  articles  of  iron 
best  proledcd — and  they  show  a  general  decline  of 
about  25  per  cent  or  onejourth,  in  price,  as  com- 
pared witli  their  value  previous  to  such  protection. 
On  hammered  bar  iron,  the  duty  was  45  cents  tlie 
cwt.  in  1816,  raised  to  90  in  1824,  at  which  it  re- 
mains. It  was  worth  (the  superior  qualities), 
§100  the  ton,  a  few  years  since,  and  now  sells  for 
only  S85 — a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  because  of 
the  domestic  competition,  excited  by  tlie  'tariff. 

Manufactures    of   Wool The    duties    laid 

upon  foreign  wool,  for  the  protection  of  American 
farmers,{a.nd  which  we  heartily  a[)prove  of,  exceed 
as  to  the  coarsest  and  finest  qualities,  because  we  do 
not  produce  any  of  the  former,  and  very  little  to 
the  latter),  has  prevented  a  large  general  decline 
in  the  |)rtce  of  woollen  goods,  except  in  what  we 
call  t!ie  medium  qualities,  which  were  aliout  25  per 
cent  "less  last  year  than  |)revious  to  the  increased 
duties  upon  them.  The  price  pf  wool  has  advanc- 
ed, and  so  have  such  cloths — but  they  arc  .still 
cheaper,  of  American  manufacture,  than  ever  they 
were,  of  English  product,  under  a  mere  revenue  du- 
ty. The  very  fine  cloths  retain  pretty  nearly  their 
old  prices,  though  ratlier  less.  All  mixtures  of  cot- 
ton and  wool  are  much  chea[)er.  The  'Welsh  [dains' 
which  averaged  at  least  65  cents  a  yard,  previous 
to  the  tariff  of  1824,  fell  to  60  cents,  on  the  increa- 
sed diuy,  as  soon  as  certain  of  our  factories  wm'e 
put  into  operation.  And  the  article  known  as  '  Can- 
ton cloths,'  a  much  roore  valuable  one  than  the 
'  Welsh  plains,'  sold  last  year  at  from  56  to  60  cts. 
Their  price  has  since  advanced,  because  that  the 
stock  of  foreign  coarse  wool  is  exhausted,  and 
there  is  no  domestic  supply.  Negro  cloths,  such 
as  in  1825,  6,  7  and  8,  sold  (or  27  cents— and  be- 
cause a  glut,  last  year,  for  22  cents — now  sell  for 
42  cents — for  the  reason  assigned.  The  south  iin- 
Jioseil  the  <luty  on  coarse  wool,  and  will  pay  it ! 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  determinately  descriptive 
quality  of  cloths,  and  not  so  easy  to  make  out  a 
clear  comparison  of  prices  but  it  is  manifest,  that 
their  cost  has  generally  declinnd  with  the  increase 
of  duties  on  them.  The  fact  is — Ihnl  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  yard  of  cloth,  in  the  United  Stales  noio  can- 
not cost  less  thanin  England,  because  of  new  and 
improved  machinery,  not  used  in  the  latter  country. 


and  which,  perhaps,  should  not  be  used,  because 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  that  it  would  throw 
out  of  employment.  The  difl'erence  in  the  cost  of 
a  yard  of  cloth,  made  in  the  U.  States  and  in  Eng- 
land, if  any  there  is,  is  in  the  difference  of  the  cost 
of  the  wool  and  dye-stufis  used— /or  the  protection 
of  farmers  and  planters.  As  before  observed,  we 
heartily  approve  of  these  duties,  so  far  as  they  af- 
fect articles  produced  by  us  in  reasonable  quanti- 
ties ;  but  the  duties  on  very  coarse  and  very  fine 
wools  and  indigo,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  tax 
consumers  of  the  cloths  made  out  of  or  dyed  with 
these  materials.  The  farmers  have  had  a  large 
advance  in  the  price  of  their  wool,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it  ;  we  as  much  wish  an  advance  in  the 
value  of  cotton. 

A  great  rise  in  the  price  of  flannel  was  predict- 
ed— but,  with  two  tariffs  heaped  upon  them  to  in- 
crease the  price,  such  as  was  sold  for  23  cents  in 
1823,  will  hardly  bring  that  sum  even  now.  Last 
year  these  goods  were  17  cents  only. — This  shows 
that  the  tariff  has  no  effect  on  their  price.  Wool 
was  cheap  in  1828,  9,  and  is  now  more  valuable 
and  so  are  flannels.  Such  wool  as  sold  for  18 
cents  last  year  is  worth  30. 

ITo  becf.nliniiPd  1 


h.  23,  1 831. 


A    SEASONABLE  HINT. 

Mr  Russell — I  would  recommend  to  your 
readers  who  have  young  peach  trees  under  their 
charge  to  look  well  to  them  at  this  season  ;  as  the 
snow  has  remained  so  long  upon  the  ground,  the 
field  mice  are  making  great  depredations  by  gaaw- 
ing  the  bark  completely  around  the  tree,  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  grouiu),  under  the  s>ioiv. 
It  occurred  to  me  this  day  to  examine  my  ttee.-;, 
and  I  found  several  entirely  destroyed  andotiiers 
slightly  touched.  •  By  shovelling  the  snow  fioui 
around  the  trees,  I  am  in  hopes  to  prevent  furi'ier 
trouble.  1  ofl'er  these  hints  that  all  may  no'  he, 
hke  myself,  A  SUFFERE;t. 

Brookline,  Feb.  2]. 

HORSE  MANURE,  &c— Quert. 

Mr  Fesse.npf.n — I  should  like  to  be  informed 
by  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  the 
best  way  to  insiu'e  the  greatest  efficacy  in  tie  use 
of  horse  manure  taken  from  the  stable  in  March 
or  A])ril  and  intended  to  be  used  on  land  tlitt  is  to 
be  at  that  time  (March  or  April)  turned  ovsr  and 
planted  with  corn  ;  and  also  how  many  cart 
loads  to  the  acre  woidd  be  considered  necessary. 
Can  you  inform  me  or  will  Mr  Phi.nney  taie  the 
trouble  tlirough  your  paper  how  he  made  his  drills 
when  he  planted  his  corn  '  on  the  furrows'  after 
the  sward  was  turned  up  ?  Did  he  mean  to  say 
that  his  land  was  not  furrowed  with  a  plough  after 
the  first  ploughing  previous  ami  preparaory  to. 
ploughing  the  corn,  and  that  it  was  not  planted  in 
hills  in  the  usual  way?  A  Young  Farmer. 

JVewburyport,  Feb.,  1831. 

HOPS   IN    ALBANY. 

John  C.  Donnelly,  inspector  of  hops  in  Albany, 
has  during  the  last  year,  inspected  606  bales,  140,- 
388  lbs.  "Fees,  deducting  expenses,  .S80,.39.  Of 
this  1 1 6,430  lbs.  first  sort,'  18,62 1  second  do,  2,544 
third  do,  2,793  refuse  ;  372  bales  were  from 
Madison  co.  ;  144  from  Oneida;  the  rest  from 
Otsego,  Chautauque,  Cattaraugus,  Tompkins,  Che- 
nango, and  Herkimer.  The  hop  market  opened 
the  last  season  at  12J  cents  a  pound,  and  main- 
tained that  price  till  near  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  they  gradually  advanced  to  16  cents. — Daily 
Advertiser, 


BEES. 

A  few  years  since,  a  farmer  removed  from  ' 
county,  to  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  e 
of  Ohio  ;  his  remove  was  in  the  winter,  and 
took  with  his  other  moveables  a  hive  of  bees, 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  he  located  in  an  old 
house,  and  for  the  want  of  a  belter  place  he 
his  swarm  of  bees  into  the  garret,  where  t 
remained  till  spring. 

Among  the  many  cares  of  a  remove  into 
wilderness,  he  forgot  his  bees,  ami  neglecte 
place  them  out  of  doors,  as  is  the  custom  ; 
with  the  retmn  of  spring,  and  the  opening  of 
wild  flowers  of  the  wilderness,  they  did  not 
get  their  duty,  but  'gathered  honey  every  day  f 
every  opening  flower,'  until  the  hive  was  fu 
overflowing.  They  found  abundant  passagei 
tw'een  the  logs  of  the  house.  When  the 
was  full,  instead  of  swarming  and  going  off, 
merely  removed  a  kw  feet  from  the  oli 
tached  themselves  to  a  login  the  same  room, 
went  to  work;  others  attached  themselves  tc 
outside  of  the  hive,  and  continued  their  Of 
tions  in  open  view,  in  this  manner  for  se' 
years.  When  the  family  wanted  honey,  they  i 
into  the  room,  and  broke  ofl'  what  coml)  they  re- 
ed, without  molestation.  Having  abundant  roc 
the  garret,  they  never  left  it  in  swarms.  It  is  pi 
ble  that  the  room  was  nearly  dark,  but  of  this 
Hot  informed.  From  this  circumstance,  the 
itants  when  they  build  their  houses,  finish  ( 
small  light  room,  in  the  garret,  or  other  convei 
part  of  the  house,  exclusively  for  the  beeSj 
timbers  or  braces  to  which  they  can  attach 
comb,  having  a  tight  door  to  the  room,  to  exi 
mice,  Sfc,  and  I  understand  they  are  not  mol 
by  the  bee-moth  or  miller.  I  could  much  eu 
upon  this  subject,  but  time  does  not  permit,  i 
is  quite  sufficient  for  a  practical  man  to  in)) 
the  hint. —  Genesee  Farmer 


Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail  Road. 
tiaci  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman' in  Windsor,  Vt. 
Liverpool,  2Sth  Dec.  1830. 

Our  Rail  road  is  coininuing  to  surprise  moi 
more  every  day.  The  mail  is  now  transported 
Between  the  16th  Sept.  and  the  7th  inst.  6' 
passengers  have  been  conveyed  along  it,  (I 
which  period  there  have  been  only  eleven  inst 
of  the  journey  (32  miles)  excee<Iiiig  by  ha 
hour  the  time  fixed  for  its  performanc  (2  lie 
Indeed  as  to  speed  there  is  no  limit.  Tht 
gineer  Mr  Stephenson  went  the  whole  dislat 
try  a  new  Engine  in  fiflyeighl  iiiiiiiitcs. 
Locomotives  pre  much  improved  in  llnir  com 
tioii  ;  and  they  have  now  adopted  the  ]ilau  of: 
their  cylinders  horizontally. —  Windsor,  Vt.l§k 


FLOUR  IN  ALBANY. 

Jasper  S.  Kecler,  inspector  of  flour 
has  during  1830,  inspected 

42,136  bblssuperfir.e  flour 

563  fine 

1,027  half  bbis  flour 


43,  726 
Fees,  at  2  cts.  a  bbl.  $874   52  ;  expcns 
67.— Daily  Mv. 

The  Legislature  of  S.  Carolina  have  id 
tax  of  $5000  on  Lottery    offices.     One  n 
Messrs   Yates  &  M'Intyre,  will  pay  the  taJ 
the  expectation  that  it  will  be  repealed,  next  f'« 
and  the  money  refunded.  * 
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ANATO.MY. 

xtract-i  from  Davis's  Kepoit  on  Lcsaliziiis  tlie  Snuly 
^naiDiny. 

Not  only  is  this  knowledge  of  anatomy  necessary 
Jjc  siirgoon,  but  it  is  of  so  fleeting  a  nnture  as  to 
uiro  coiislant  practice  to  keep  it  IVesli  and 
ht.  The  oldest,  most  practised  and  adroitest 
gcon  will  never  essay  an  ordinary  operation  on  a 
ng  subject,  hetbrc  ho 'first  lias  traced  out  his  track, 
h  tlio  certainty,  and  nil  the  soloiiin  sanction  of 
Icatli,  on  the  dead  subject.  It  is  dissection, 
leated  and  reiterated  dissection  alone,  t!iat  can 
elihim,  where  ho  may  cut  the  liviiis;  body  with 
edoni  and  despatch  :  where  lie  may  venture,  only 
h  great  circumspection  and  delicacy;  and  where 
must  not  on  any  consideration  attempt  Whatman's 
ani/.alion  would  render  fatal.' 
In  (he  disease  of  tlie  lii-er,  pain  is  generally  felt 
he  top  of  the  risriit  shoulder.  The  right  phrenic 
ve  sfMuls  a  branch  to  the  liver.  Ths  third  cer- 
il  nerve  from  which  the  phrenic  arises,  sends 
nernus  branches  "to  the  neighborliood  of  the 
uldcr  :  thus  is  established  a  nervous  communica- 
between  the  shoulder  and  tlie  liver.  This  is  a 
which  nothing  but  anatomy  could  teach,  and 
rdsthe  explanation  of  a  symptom,  which  nothing 
anatomy  could  give.  The  knowledge  of  it 
jld  infallibly  correct  a  mistake,  into  which  a  per- 
,  who  is  ignorant  of  it,  would  be  sure  to  fall:  in 
persons  ignorant  of  it  do  constantly  commit  the 
,-r. 

Disease  of  the  liver  has  been  known  to  beerro- 
iislv  treated  as  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder,  and 
error  may  liave  been  fatal  to  the  patient,  by 
ing  to  a  fatal  and  insidious  disease  an  opportunity 
making  root  in  the  system.  Disease  of  the  liver 
ot  uilfrequently  taken  for  disease  of  the  lungs, 
too,  persons  treated  for  disease  of  the  liver,  have 
n  found  to  have  had  no  disease  of  the  liver,  but 
sease  of  the  brain. 

Persons  are  often  attacked  with  convulsions, 
2cially  children  : — convulsions  are  spasms  ; — 
sms  of  course  are  to  be  treated  by  anti-spasnio- 
t.  But  these  spasms  are  only  symptoms,  denot- 
an  important  disease  of  the  brain,  where  only 
remedy  is  to  be  applied;  and  the  ignorant  prac- 
mer  who  prescribes  and  administers  anti-spasmo- 
i,  not  only  loses  the  time  in  which  the  remedies 
ave  lif^  can  be  successfully  employed,  butactii- 
exacorbates  the  disease  and  accelerates  its  fatal 
uination.  In  the  hip  conipliint,  so  terrible  and 
iful  a  disease,  the  first  pain  is  felt  in  the 
e,  not  in  the  hip.  Of  the  numerous  painful 
•ctions  of  the  abdominal  region,  the  lungs,  the 
rt,  the  head  and  the  extremities,  some  are  trace- 
!  to  a  nervous  origin  and  are  known  as  Neural- 
Diseases.  Dissection  has  enabled  the  anatomist 
oUow  the  nerves  from  these  portions  of  the  hu- 
frame  into  and  through  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
er  large  but  remote  masses  of  neivous  matter: 
nd  this  has  suggested  to  the  physician  the  truly 
:Osopliical  remedy  for  the  painful  affections  of 
se  regions,  produced  by  disordered  nerves;  viz. 
pply  remedies  to  the  back, — the  less  obvious  but 
;  seal  of  the  disease,— instead  of  to  the  immedi- 
locality  of  the  pain.  Remedies  thus  applied 
e  had  the  happiest  effects,  and  afford  new  and 
king  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  anatomy  to 
successful  practice  of  medicine. 
Err.ir  in  all  these  cases  is  inevitable  without  a 
iwloiige  of  anatomy  ;  and  experience  so  far  from 
iing  to  its  detection,  would  rather  serve  to  con- 
1  it  Ignorance  of  the  mode  of  properly  apply- 
his  experience  deprives  the  unskilled  in  anatomy 
the  ability  of  piofitiug  by  it.' 
Richerand  has  recorded  of  Ferrand,  chief  surgeon 
Hold  Dieu,  thatuhe  killed  a  patient  by  mistaking 
aneurism  in  the  arm  pit  for  an  abscess.  De 
en  mentions  a  person  who  died  in  consequence 
the  opening,  against  the  advice  of  Boerhaave,  of  a 
lilar  tumor  near  the  knee.  Vesalius  pronounced 
jmor  on  the  back  to  be  an  aneurism,  but  an  ignor- 
practitioner  opened  it  and  the   patient  bled  to 


death.  Such  mistakes  are  easy,  except  to  those 
tliorou<;lily  skilled  in  anatomy,  which  in  all  such  cases 
is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  the  most  deadly 
mistakes.' 

'  Anatomy  hns  taught  that  the  flow  of  blood  can 
be  stopped  by  external  pressure,  applied  to  the 
wounded  vessel,  or  if  this  be  not  feasible,  by  boldly 
cutting  down  to  it  and  applying  a  ligature.  Pare, 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  supposed  he  had  been 
led  to  this  discovery  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Deity. 

'  It  has  enabled  the  surgeon  to  attempt  operations, 
which  without  it  would  have  been  impossible  and 
desperate  ;  but  more,  it  has  taught  him  that  where 
a  hemorrhage  is  apparently  so  violent  as  to  threaten 


of  Banistiihlc,  has  been  engaged  for  twenty  years 
in  the  cultivation  of  cranberries,  that  his  grounds 
have  averaged  for  the  last  ten  years,  seventy  bush- 
els pel-  acre,  and  that  some  seasons  he  has  had  100 
bushels.  'Mr  P.  A.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln,  has  gath- 
ered from  his  farm,  this  season,  400  bu.shcls  of  cran- 
berries, which  he  sold  in  this  city  (Boston)  for 
$G00.'  Now,  where  is  the  propriety  of  farmers 
emigrating  to  Michigan,  or  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, when  they  can  bo  compensated  for  their 
labor  in  this  manner,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  large  cities,  where  the  comforts  of  life  and  the 
blessings    of  civilization   are    so    easily   obtained. 


instant  death,  the  inere  pressure  of  a  finder  directed    Now  let  us  look  a  little   further  into  Ihis  business, 
by  unerring  science  may  check  the   living  torrent,  i  If  we  go  to  raising  cranberries,  where  shall  we  find 


till  there  be  time  to  tie  the  vessel  up  and  give 
nature  time  and  opportunity  to  repair  the  loss  that 
has  been  sustained. 

'  But  without  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole 
human  frame,  of  every  vein  and  artery,  muscle,  nerve 
and  bone,— ;-that  anatomy  only  can  give — the  sur- 
geon with  the  aid  of  the  best  apparatus,  with  the 
most  perfect  self  possession,  would  find  his  efforts 
defeated,  and  valuable  lives  would  be  lost  to  society.' 

'  In  the  present  practice  in  England,  where  ampu- 
tation is  performed  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a  prop- 
er manner,  it  is  computed,  that  ninetyfive  persons 
out  of  one  hundred  recover  from  it.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  operation  killed  ninetyfive  out  of  one 
hundred.  Among  the  moderns  it  cures  ninetyfive 
out  of  one  hundred ;  such  are  the  results  of  dissec- 
tion and  the  study  of  anatomy.' 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Charlotte  county,  New  Brunswick,  Agricul- 
tural and  Emigrant  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
some  days  since.  Dr  Fryre  in  the  chair.  The 
eleventh  annual  report  states,  that  general  improve- 
ment in  amount  of  production,  and  mode  of  culti- 
vation has  taken  place.  We  copy  the  commenc- 
ing and  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report,  as 
they  are  interesting  generally,  and  most  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  them  apply  to  Nova  Scotia 
as  well  as  New  Brunswick: 

'  In  the  usual  perception  of  events  perhaps  no 
undertaking  can  he  more  philanthropic  and  truly 
patriotic  than  that  of  fostering  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  in  a  new  country,  where  science  had  only 
begun  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  its  forests,  and  where 
the  laborious  avocations  of  man  are  mainly  circum- 
scribed w'ithin  a  few  removes  of  primeval  rudeness. 
When  thus  engaged  we  are  preparing  the  surest 
foundation  by  which  to  provide  subsistence  for  our- 
selves and  fellow  creatures,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  secure  the  future  welfare,  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  country.  And  while  the  silent 
hand  of  time  in  its  advancing  course  reminds  us  to 
be  up  and  doing,  the  retrospect  of  past  labors 
becomes  doubly  dear  from  the    consciousness  that 


a  market?  This  is  a  very  natural  question,  but  is 
easily  answered  ;  go  where  Mr  Ilayden  went,' if  you 
are  not  suited  with  the  New  .York  market.  Cran- 
berries, unlike  most  other  kinds  of  small  fruits, 
are  capable  of  being  transported  to  Europe,  with- 
out suffering  by  the  voyage,  and  we  have  seen 
American  cranberries  selling  in  London  at  eight 
dollars  per  bushel,  as  fresh  as  when  first  gathered 
from  the  marshes.  Now  let  us  compare  this  liiud 
of  farming,  with  raising  wheat  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  where  we  believe  the  price 
the  last  season  has  been  about  forty  cents  per  bushel 
and  the  produce  twentyfive  bushels  per  acre.  We 
will  suppose  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of  land  in 
either  crop  to  be  the  same,  but  this  is  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  wheat:  we  will 
allow  the  wheat  to  be  threshed  for  every  tenth 
bushel,  and  that  the  cranberries  cost  twenty  cents 
per  bushel,  for  harvesting. 

The   produce  of  one  acre    of  wheat,  25  bushels 
at  40  cents,  is  $10 

Cultivating  same  $5,   threshing  same  $1,  6 


,  Net  profit. 
The    produce  of  one   acre  of  cranberries, 

bushels,  at  $1  50,  is 
Cultivating  same  $6,  packing  same  $14, 


$105 
20 


Net  profit,  85 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  net  profit  of  one 
acre  of  cranberries  in  New  England,  would  be 
equal  to  twentyone  acres  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  :  now  this 
is  all  well  ;  there  are  some  people  who  seem  to 
require  care  to  make  them  happy,  and  thus  by  emi- 
gration, they  can  increase  their  cares  twenty  fold, 
on  the  same  amount  of  business. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


Liability  of  Stage  Proprietors. — A  verdict 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  obtained,  in  the  S.  J.  C 
on  Monday  in  an  action  for  damages  brought  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Citizens 
,       ..  .       .  ,         ,  ,  ,  ,       ,  line  of  stages   by  an  individual   whose  leg  was  so- 

under divine  favor  they    have  not  been   altogether  j  ^^^.^^y  ^^,^^^^,.^(1  ^^^  who  was  other  wise  injured   by 
in  vain.  "*  The  President    and   Directors  appeal   the  overturnino- of  the  Carriage    in  which  he  was  a 


to  the  patriotism  of  the  Members,  to  persevere  in 
the  most  laudable  temporal  pursuit  in  which  man 
can  embark — the  support  of  his  kind  and  coun- 
try,— and  they  confidently  trust, that  if  the  meed  of 
praise,  that  most  powerful  incentive  to  perseverance, 
be  due  to  honest  exertions,  it  will  not  be  withheld 
from  those  devoted  to  Agriculture.' — Halifax  Recor- 
der. 


CRANBERRIES. 

A  new  field  is  open  for  speculation  to  those  who 
have  low  lands,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  Mon- 
roe farmers  will  be  wise  enough  to  profit  by  it.  The 
New  England  Farmer  states  that  Capt.  Henry  Hall, 


passenger  on  the  Boston  Neck. 


^VooL. — Something  new.— For  a  short  time  past, 
agents  for  unknown  persons  have  been  employed 
in  some  towns  in  this  vicinity,  in  buying  up  all 
the  wool  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  to  be  delivered 
after  shearing.  They  advance  the  cash  for  it,  at 
from  48  to  55  cents  per  pound.  One  town,  it  is 
thought,  has  received,  and  will  receive,  in  the 
course  of  the  season  about  $25,000  for  wool. — 
Jf'indsor,  Vt.  Chron. 

Up  to  6th  inst.  there  had  been  good  sleighing,  in 
Ohio,  4  weeks,  a  case  not  known  for  over  32  years. 
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NEW    ENGl.AND  FARMER, 


©©sasa^srj:®ii^a©sr3a 


To  Uie  Editor  of  tlie  New  E.igland  Farmer— 

Mr  Fessenden — I  observe  your  request  in  your 
last  paper,  that  I  should  make  some  answer  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  a  swelling  originating  in  the 
neck  of  a  horse  of  a  gentleman  in  Maine.  I  do 
not  recognise  any  disease  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted ;  it  may  be  a  form,  possibly,  of  tlie  farcy  ; 
but  I  profess  to  know  nothing  of  that  disorder ; 
neither  do  I  believe  it  to  be  common  among  us. 
I  wish,  however,  to  make  a  few  observations  con- 
cerning other   communications  in  your  paper. 

As  to  an  important  point  in  agricultural  publica- 
tions, I  have  before  given  my  opinion.  I  have  of- 
ten myself  regretted  my  ignorance  of  botany,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  which  science,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  identify  or  describe  plants  with  com- 
plete correctness.  I  could  wish,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  out  of  the  old  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  that  your  correspondents  would 
sometimes  recollect  that  the  language  of  Massa- 
1  chusetts  is  not  spoken  all  the  world  over.  It 
must  excite  some  surprise,  however,  that  the  univer- 
sal term  in  New  England  for  grass  sowed  to  be  mow- 
ed, is  not  understood  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  is  howev- 
er, an  indefinite  and  unmeaning  e.xpression,  none 
of  the  grasses,  I  believe,  commonly  sowed  in  New 
England,  being  natives  of  England.  The  term  is 
here  applied  to  the  grasses  we  sow  to  be  mowed, 
and  to  natural  upland  grass  suffered  to  grow  for 
that  purpose,  to  distinguish  them  from  '  meadow' 
or  '  fresh  grass,'  and  '  salt  grass'  and  what  grows 
where  the  vicinity  of  salt  water  is  felt.  '  Meadow' 
hay  and  '  fresh'  hay  are  both  corrupt  and  indefinite 
terms.  What  is  meant  by  'blue  joint'  and 'flat 
grass,'  I  do  not  know.  '  Blue  grnss^  here  is  also 
called  '  wild  rye  ;'  and  grows  sometimes  in  moist- 
er  land,  but  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  dry 
soils ;  and  is  called  a  certain  sign  of  a  soil  suita- 
ble for  growing  Indian  corn.  Whether  it  is  native 
or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  Eng- 
lish origin.  It  is  very  general  indeed.  The  'herds 
grass'  of  the  Southern  States  /  have  always  under- 
stood to  be  what  we  call  '  fowl  meadow  :'  and 
that  this  last  is  not  the  same  grass  with  '  red  top' 
(though  it  resembles  it ;  but  is  a  grass  which  grows 
in  very  moist  land  :  'red  top'  being  clearly  an  up- 
land grass,  and  making  the  only  superior  hay  wo 
have,  though  it  is  never  sowed  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  the  superstition  has  been  that  it  would  kill 
horses,  which  is  very  far  from  being  received  as 
orthodox  doctrine  by  me.)  Whether  they  are 
the  same  grass,  however,  and  wliether  they  are 
native  or  not,  I  know  not.  The  '  timothy'  of  the 
middle  States,  here  called  '  herds  grass,'  I  believe 
is  said  to  be  native.  The  terms  of  '  English  grass, 
English  hay,  &c,'  sound  unpleasantly  to  my  ears. 
(N.  B.  Everything  in  this  state  better  than  com- 
mon, except  politics,  is  called  English.  In  Virgin- 
ia, their  celebrated  mocking-bird  I  have  heard  call- 
ed the  English  mocking-bird,  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  inferior  bird,  called  the  French  mocking-bird  : 
neither  bird  being  known  in  Trance  or  Great  Brit- 
ain.) All  kinds  of  cattle,  horses,  oxen  and  sheep 
will  live  on  salt  hay  ;  but  it  must  be  said  in  jest, 
that  is  worth  as  much  as  this  English  hay ;  stage- 
coach-horses, whose  chief  dependence  is  on  their 
com,  the  object  of  giving  them  long  food  being 
chiefly  to  keep  their  food  from  being  too  concen- 
trated, will  Uve  on  it  very  well,  no  doubt ;  and  on 
barley  straw,  a  good  deal  better.  It  seems  tliere  is 
a  difference  between  the  'red  clover'  of  the  South- 
ern and  the  Eastern  States.     In  what  do  they  dif- 


fer? are  they  the  same  grass,  altered  by  climate 
and  soil,  or  distinct  grasses  ?  I  last  year  saw  (I 
state  it,  as  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  success,) 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  wet,  cold  land  (where  it 
does  not  belong,)  covered  with  a  good  crop  of'  lu- 
cerne,' belonging  to  a  respectable  mechanic  of 
tliis  town.  He  told  me  that  he  had  sowed  five 
pounds  of  it,  with  his  barley,  the  year  before  (it  is 
stated  that  '  lucerne'  takes  some  time  to  get  its  full 
strength,)  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  that  his  cattle 
showed  an  extreme  relish  for  it,  in  preference  to 
the 'timothy'  and  'red  clover'  in  the  same  field. 
'  Lucerne'  is,  I  believe,  tlie  oldest  grass  in  history, 
and  was  grown  by  the  Romans,  Carthagenians, 
Egyptians,  &c.  If  it  will  succeed  in  New  England, 
it  will  certainly  be  an  era  in  our  agriculture,  bar- 
ring one  objection.  A  grass  that  will  not  care  for 
our  drought,  tliat  will  require  less  labor  in  succes- 
sive renewings,  and  will  unite  the  advantages  of 
a  full  crop  to  the  nutritiousness  of  an  upland  grass, 
is  to  be  desired  ;  but  I  am  told  that  lucerne  does 
not  grow  to  advantage  except  on  rich  land.  Now, 
upland  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  New  England,  is 
apt  to  he  barren :  as  to  which  point,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  able  address 
of  Mr  Phinney,  that  all  of  our  upland  was  once 
covered  with  a  rich  soil ;  or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect. Tliere  is  great  foundation,  no  doubt,  for  say- 
ing so.  I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  much 
of  such  soils,  probably  the  first  tilled,  was  worked 
till  it  was  exhausted ;  and  from  our  process  of 
growing  Indian  corn,  and  desert  it  without  cov- 
ering it  with  anything  but  weeds,  much  of  its  ori- 
ginal goodness  has  been  lost ;  and  that  what  was 
once  an  effect,  is  now  a  cause.  I  have  also  no 
doubt  that  by  his  method  of  treating  it,  it  could  be 
rendered  productive,  with  the  addition  of  one  op- 
eration :  that  is,  planting  bolts  of  firs  ;  spruces  are 
the  handsomest,  if  they  will  grow  on  such  land  ; 
larches  appear  to  grow  here,  in  poor  cold  ground, 
very  naturally,  (but  would  be  of  no  use  a  great 
part  of  the  year,)  of  considerable  depth  of  column, 
on  the  Northwestern  and  Northern  sides.  I  have 
known  the  white  pine  to  make  an  almost  impene- 
trable wood,  of  considerable  height  in  twentyfive 
years,  ou  land  originally  covered  with  while  oak. 
From  what  I  see  immediately  before  me,  it  does 
not  want  to  come  in  on  maple  and  beech  land  :  the 
yellow  pine  grows  unmixed  with  the  white  pine  ; 
but  the  pitch  pine,  the  larch  and  white  pine  will 
grow  up  together  :  where  it  is  wet,  the  hemlock  : 
and  all  this  on  tolerably  good  land,  if  it  be  pas- 
tured. 

It  is  impossible  (in  allusion  to  the  quotation  con- 
cerning top  dressing,)  yet  awhile,  to  persuade  the  la- 
borers of  this  district,  that  dung  cannot  be  ploughed 
in  too  soon  :  it  is  consequently  intentionally  left  to 
be  thoroughly  dried  by  the  sun,  and  the  Scythian 
devastations  of  our  northwesterly  winds,  as  it  is 
made,  as  much  as  possible  ;  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  process  being  insured  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  poultry  of  the  farm.  It  is  also  a  prac- 
tice with  some  to  break  up  their  land  in  the  autumn, 
and  reserve  their  dung  for  top  dressing  in  the 
spring,  for  fear  the  juices  should  run  through  the 
soil.  In  my  immediate  vicinity,  however,  that  is, 
in  the  town  of  Rye,  a  most  productive  and  well-farm- 
ed town,  the  soil  is  almost  wholly  manured  with 
kelp  and  rock  weed  ;  and  the  dung  is  taken  al- 
ways from  the  barn  yard  in  the  autumn  and  used 
as  top  dressing  on  their  grass  land  ;  not  on  the 
whole  a  bad  method,  as  their  land  is  wet  and  rocky, 
and  they  must  top  dress  it  all  they  can,    from  the 
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labor  of  working  it.  They  have  also  abundanc 
of  sea  weed  ;  it  being  frequently  strewed  at  th 
rate  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  when  it  is  first  hau 
ed.  Sea  weed  is  a  most  exciting  and  penetratic 
manure,  injures  the  flavor  of  vegetables,  and  give 
a  bright  green  burnish  to  grass.  It  is  of  no  pe: 
manent  benefit  to  the  soil. 

As  to  grain's  going  through  animals  unbroke 
and  uninjured  ;  it  has  been  recommended,  time 
and  again,  not  to  give  horses  grain  unbroken  o 
this  account. 

Qucere. — which  is  most  in  fault,  tlie  Iiorse's  jaw 
or  his  stomach  ?  This  does  not  apply  to  old  liorsef 
who  cannot  masticate  comfortably  from  a  cause  pe 
culiar  to  the  horse. 

Now  as  to  a  communication  I  did  myself  thi 
honor  to  address  you,  in  which  I  alluded  to  th 
Durham  cattle.  The  want  of  a  correct  agricultui 
al  vocabulary  I  take  to  be  agreed  to  upon  all  handi 
The  printer  amongst  other  typographical  errors 
attributable  to  my  bad  handwriting,  has  convert 
ed  the  term  '  blood  horses'  into  'long  horned'  oxen 
I  intended  to  say  that  the  term  '  blood  stock, 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  Durham  cattle:  in  tii 
first  place,  because  they  do  not  deserve  it ;  thej 
not  being  decidedly  the  best  breed,  for  which 
will  refer  you  to  the  accounts  of  English  cattle 
shows  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  in  which  it  will  bi 
seen,  that  the  Herefords  have  equalled  or  excelle( 
them.  In  the  second  place,  because  their  attri 
butes  are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  '  bloot 
horses.'  The  thorough-bred  horse  has  been  bre( 
for  his  muscular  strength  and  his  speed  ;  he  comei 
to  his  growth  late  ;  is  originally  of  small  size 
possesses  extreme  delicacy  and  concentratednea 
of  organization  ;  and  all  the  other  peculiarities  o! 
an  animal  indigenous  to  a  burning  climate  and  ai 
arid  soil  :  and  is  supposed,  with  some  degree  o 
reason,  to  be  wliolly  unmixed  and  original.  Thi 
Durliam  ox  (though  traceable  to  Holland,  a  wet 
cold  climate,  with  a  rank  vegetation,)  is  chiefly  at 
artificial  animal.  The  English  shorthorn  of  1831 
is  not  that  of  1821  ;  he  has  been  bred  chiefly  t 
be  eaten  ;  to  come  to  his  growth  quick  ;*  fatten  ex 
uherantly ;  to  dislike  motion  ;  and  to  be  the  larg 
est  ox  in  the  world.  While  on  this  subject,  1 
will  mention  that  there  is  a  Durham  steer  in  thi; 
vicinity,  originally  bred  by  the  breeder  of  the 
great  ox  Columbus,  who  is  considered  to  bid  fail 
to  reach  the  same  size.  Columbus  is  not  a  short- 
horn ;  but-  chiefly  of  our  English  imported  breed; 
not  known  what,  in  particular.  I  observe  in  the 
late  tour  of  an  English  agriculturist  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  that  he  states  that  he  had  .'u'cn  no 
such  specimens  of  the  Durham  cattle  in  his  own 
country,  as  he  was  shown  there  ;  the  bulls  ofvast 
size  ;  being  six  feet  high  and  ten  feet  lony. 

J.  L.  ELWYN. 
Portsmouth,  Feb.  Uth,  1831. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     BOTANICAL    KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Mb  Fessenden — Struck  with  the  remarks  OB 
the  '  Importance  of  Correct  JVames,'  in  regard  to 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Niiw  England  Farmer,  (and 
these  remarks  hold  good  in  respect  to  many  of  oar 
liooks  and  (leriodicals  on  agriculture  and  the  like,)I 
would  through  your  paper  rei-ninmend  a  general  at- 
tention to  natural  history.  It  would  neither  be  tiffl* 
lost,  nor  uselessly  employed.  The  objections  to  it 
are  of  little  weight  or  real  value.  The  industrioUJ 
and  enterprising  farmer  has  often   to   bear  seven 
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losses  tliroiijrli  iiinoniiUM-,  ami  iis  ofti'ii  iiltrilmtfs  In 
wroii;;  i-im-i-s  llie  iHilmc  ol"  liis  iti)|.s.  The  jinr- 
dencr,  iiiil)jliiiiij  (mtoiu'diis  iiiiliciiis,  uitliliis  iinifes- 
sioii,iiriciilinies  in  his  zrnl  to  impiovo,  iiiis|inrmgly 
deslmvs  llie  very  g-Hnn/irtdi-  of  his  luirdeis  ami 
partciri'S.  A  knowleilsjn  of  |iliiiits,  niid  of  tiie  iii- 
5tiii<-!s  of  animals,  birds  nnd  iiisfcts,  howi-versMglil, 
is  by  MO  means  useless.  Owiiij;  to  the  miserable 
lociil  nomenclature  of  i>lants,  and  espeeially  of 
the  jjiasses,  no  wonder  that  so  many  mistakes  exist 
md  lliesp,  too,  may  he  of  a  very  .-^erions  oliarac- 
jer.  Wor.hlcss  weeds  bear  the  ho^iorable  names 
Df  vahialile  grasses  :  and  valuable  grasses  are  liable 
10  be  iltshonored  aud  debased  by  their  wretched 
local  a|ipellaiions.  As  an  ilbistralion  of  this  posi- 
ioii,  the  commmdcalion  of  your  Philadelphia  '  In- 
[uirer'  in  yonr  last  No.  may  he  cited.  In  answer 
his  inqniry  concernini;  '  red  top,'  the  botanical 
lamc  is  '  .l-rrostis  vuli^nris''  and  thai  fif  white 
op  is  '.Igroslis  alba'. — Muhknburg  Gram.  De- 
cript. 

Mr  Gilbert  White  in  his  '  Natm-al  History  of  Sel- 

orne,'  has  the  following  excellent  remarks,  which 

re  niMih  to  the  present  purpose. — The    standing 

bjection   to  Botany  has    always  been,  that  it  is  a 

rsuit   that  amuses   the  fancy   and    exercises  the 

lemory,  without  improving  the  mind  or  advancing 

al    knowledge,  aud    where  the  science  is  carried 

farther  than  a  mere  systematic  classification,  Tlie 

large   is   but    too  true.     But   the  botanist   that  is 

isirous  of  wiping  off  this  assersion  should  be  by 

means  content  with  a  list  of  names  ;  he  should 

udy  |)Iants  philosophically,  investigate  the  laws  of 

getation  :  should  examine  the  powers  and  virtues 

efBcacious  plants  ;  should  promote  their  cultiva- 

m,  and  graft  the  gardener,  the  planter,  aud  the 

isbandman  on  the  phytologist.     Not  that  system 

by  any  menns  to  be  thrown  aside ;  without  system 

e    field  of  nature    would   be  a  pathless    wildcM-- 

iss — but  system  should  be  subservient  to,  not  the 

ain  object  of  pm-snit. 

Vegetation  is  highly  worthy  of  our  attention, 
din  itself  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  tnan- 
nd,  and  proilnctive  of  many  of  the  greatest  com- 
■ts  and  elegances  of  life.  To  jdants,  we  owe 
riber,  bread,  beer,  honey,  wine,  oil,  linen,  cotton, 
3,  what  not  only  strengthens  our  hearts,  and  ex- 
irates  our  spirits,  but  what  secures  us  from  the 
demcncies  of  weather,  and  adorns  our  perrons, 
in  in  his  true  state  of  nature,  seems  to  be  sub- 
ted  by  spontaneous  vegetation  :  in  middle  climes 
ere  grasses  prevail,  he  iidxes  some  animal  food 
t!i  the  produce  of  the  fieM  and  garden  :  and  it  is 
vards  the  polar  system  only  that  like  his  kindred 
ars  and  wolves,  he  gorges  himself  with  flesh 
)ne,  and  is  driven  to  what  hunger  has  never 
own  to  compel  the  very  beast — to  prey  upon 
own  species.  The  productions  of  vegetation 
ve  had  a  vast  influence  on  the  commerce  of  na- 
ns, and  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  uavi- 
ion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  articles  of  sugar,  tea, 
)acco,  opium,  ginseng,  betel,  pepper,  &c.  As 
SIT  climate  has  its  peculiar  produce,  our  natiu-al 
uts  bring  on  a  mutual  intercourse,  so  that  by  the 
ans  of  trade,  each  distant  part  is  supplied  with  the 
iwth  of  every  latitude.  But  without  the  know- 
!ge  of  plants  aud  their  culture,  we  must  have 
511  content  with  our  Idps  and  haws,  without  en- 
ing  the  delicate  fruits  of  India,  and  the  saluti- 
ous  drugs  of  Peru.  Of  all  sorts  of  vegetation 
;  grasses  seem  to  be  most  neglected  ;  neither  the 
mer  nor  the  grazer  seem  to  distinguish  the  annual 
m  the  perennial,   the  hardy  from  the   tender, 


nor  the  succulent  and  nutritive  from  the  dry  and 
jiiiccde.ss. 

The  stiuly  of  grasses  would  be  of  great  conse- 
quence to  a  northerly  and  grazing  kingdom. 
The  Botanist  that  cotdd  improve  the  sward  at  the 
district  where  he  lived,  would  be  an  useful  m(;m- 
her  of  society :  to  raise  a  thick  turf  on  a  naked 
soil,  would  be  vvorili  volumes  of  systematic 
knowledge:  and  he  would  be  the  best  common- 
wealth's man  ihat-cotdd  occasion  the  growth  of 
'two  blades  of  grass  where  one  alone  was  seen 
before.'  K— I. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  14,  1831. 

FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND  FiRBIER. 

TUMORS  IN  HORSES. 

IMr  Fessenden — Indolent  tumors  of  much  tlic 
same  kind  as  those  referreil  to  by  your  correspon- 
dent '  B.'  page  234  of  your  valuable  paper  have 
been  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  this  county, 
the  past  season,  as  to  lead  to  the  reasonable  suppo- 
sition tiiat  the  disorder  might  lie  an    epidemic. 

The  swelling  usually  commences  on  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  just  back  of  the  jaw  bone,  extending 
in  many  cases  from  the  wind  pipe  to  the  mane, 
and  frotn  six  to  twelve  inches  down  the  neck  to- 
warils  the  body. 

Perhaps  over  an  hundred  cases  have  occurred 
under  my  own  observation,  since  the  first  of  May 
last.  All  of  them,  when  recent,  liave  readily 
yielded  to  copious  bleeding  either  in  the  nose  or 
neck,  and  thorough  hand  rubbing  of  the  part 
affected, — and  here  I  may  be  i)ermitted  to  suggest 
that  in  this  operation  the  hand  should  be  slowly 
moved,  with  considerable  pressure,  ii)  the  direc- 
tion that  the  hair  lies,  and  for  a  distance  above 
aud  below  the  diseased  point.  Alight  and  ra])id 
motion  of  the  hand  is  of  no  benefit,  and  a  rapid 
motion  with  pressure  is  lialde  to  burst  the  delicate 
blood  vessels  already  to  greatly  distended. 

By  the  course  above  suggested  the  humors 
are  gradually  passed  from  the  extended  vessels, 
without  injury,  and  forced  into  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  system  and  are  thus  entirely  removed 
from  the  diseased  part.  In  a  few  instances  I  have 
directed  a  saturated  solution  of  opium  in  alcohol 
to  be  used  as  an  external  application,  and  in  one 
obstinate  case  of  long  standing  an  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides 

It  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  prescribe  frotn  a  des- 
cription of  the  disease,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  swelling  referred  to  by  '  B' — upon  the  side  of 
his  horse,  might  have  been  at  once  reduced  if  taken 
in  season,  by  bleeding  from  the  nearest  vein  or 
even  by  copious  bleeditig  from  the  neck. 

Your  correspondent  says  he  has  kept  his  horse 
warm,  ifarmed  his  drink,  physicked  him,  &c. 
Woulil  not  it  have  been  better  for  the  horse  had 
he  kept  him  as  before,  given  him  his  usual  feed  and 
required  of  him  his  ordinary  ivork.  A  more  regu- 
lar and  vigorous  circidation  throughout  his  system 
would  in  that  case  have  been  kept  u|),  and  the 
chance  that  the  tumor  should  pass  off"  w^ould  have 
been  greater,  (especially  if  the  part  bad  been  ju- 
diciously rubbed)  precisely  in  the  same  way  tliat 
horses  subject  to  grease  are  in  many  cases  entirely 
cured  by  regular  service. 

The  cause  of  the  disorder  it  is  diflicult  precisely 
to  point  out.  I  once  had  an  elegant  horse  ruined 
by  being  placed,  when  warm,  by  an  hostler  in  a 
stable  where  was  a  window  through  which  there 
was  a  strong  draught  of  air — as  he  said,  to  cool. 
'  B.'s'  horse  might  have  been  exposed  when  warm 


to  a  euirent  of  air  on  the  neck,  which  would  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  a  swelling  of  the  glands. 
Tlie  girths  might  have  been  too  tight  atiil  thus  im- 
peded the  circtdation  and  cause  the  swelling  on  the 
side, — or  the  horse  might  have  been  in  a  high 
condition;  his  system  would  bo  called  into  great 
action  by  his  labor,  atid  during  his  week's  rest,  from 
some  extraneous  cause,  in  its  return  to  its  uniform 
stale,  different  |)arls  would  be  differently  affected, 
— at  any  rate  every  person  who  has  ever  taken  a 
horse  little  accustomed  to  service  and-put  him  to 
severe  work,  has  found  him  extremely  subject  to 
be  aimoyed  by  swellings  and  light  timiors  on 
various  parts,  especially  when  touched  by  the  har- 
ness. In  such  cases  the  application  of  either  cold 
or  warm  water,  with  hand  rubbing,  i/"  the  horse  is 
kept  at  u'ork,  will  readily  effect  a  cure.  R. 

Soxdhingto7i,  Con.  Feb.  14,  1931. 

P.  S.  In  the  bleeding  of  horses,  no  ligature 
should  be  applied  to  the  neck,  at  least  until  after 
the  incision  is  made  ;  as  much  injury  is  frequently 
done  by  llie  great  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
of  tfie  head,  an<I  the  neck  is  liable  to  swell.  The 
incision  should  be  large,  and  the  flow  of  blood 
accelerated  by  giving  the  horse  ears  of  Indian 
corn  to  eat  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to    run. 


PRESERVED  RHUBARB. 

Mr  Fessenden — Knowing  that  you  are  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  'Tart  Rhubarb' or  Pie  Plant  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  a  small  quantity  of  it  which 
I  preserved,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  sugar.  It  may 
be  a  new  thing,  and  it  may  have  been  done  by 
many  others  before;  but  however  that  may  be, 
I  will  endeavor  to  communicate  to  you  my  mode 
of  proceeding. 

A  quantity  of  leaf  stalks  were  gathered  and 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  which  (by  way  of 
hint  to  those  who  are  unacquainted,  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  valuable  plant,)  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  stalk  just  below  the  leaf,  and  with  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  hand  separate  it  from  the  crown  of 
the  root — this  is  apparently  a  very  i-ash  mode  of 
proceeding ;  but  it  is  much  better  then  to  use  a 
knife.  Cut  off"  the  leaf,  strip  off  ihe  bark,  and 
cut  the  stalks  transversely  into  pieceS  of  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long — this  having  been 
done,  I  spread  it  in  the  sun  to  dry — when  it  was 
diminished  about  one  half  in  bulk,  I  took  half  its 
tueighl  in  sugar,  of  which  I  ma<le  a  syruj),  into 
which  I  put  the  Rhubarb,  half  dried,  as  it  was, 
and  let  it  remain  some  time  over  a  slow  fire — after 
which  I  put  it  into  a  china  pot  which  was  filled 
almost  to  the  top.  When  cold  I  poured  a  littl« 
brandy  over  it,  to  prevent  it  from  moulding;  stop- 
ped it  tight  and  set  it  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  kept 
jierfectly  well. 

You  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  little  bitter,  which 
is  owing  to  its  having  been  done  a  liltle  too  late 
in  the  season ;  and  here  I  would  offer  another 
hint. — The  '  Pie  plant'  is  always  best  when  in  the 
most  vigorous  growth,  and  the  person  who  gathers 
it  slionid  take  particular  care  to  pick  the  leaves 
last  grown — for  a  few  days'  standing,  after  they 
have  completed  their  growth,  renders  them  toughf' 
and  bitter. — The  want  of  this  precaution  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  netv  be- 
ginners are  not  so  likely  to  relish  it. 

I  have  been  induced  to  be  thus  particular,  from 
the  circumstance  of  my  own  experience  on  the 
subject — for  I  have  cultivated  and  used  the  Rheum 
Undulatum  at  least  seven  years,  and  during  that 
period  I  have  been  gaining  by  degrees  the    very 
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small  ainomit  of  information    I    now    possess   on 
the  subject.  Yours,  truly, 

Mwton,  Feb.  17,  1831.         OTIS  PETTEE. 

(JJ^Tlie  article  referred  to  above  is  very  pala- 
table, and  we  doubt  not  wholesome  ,  as  it  probably 
partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  medical  (jualilies 
of  all  the  plants  of  that  species.  Mr  Pettee  will 
accept  of  our  tliauks  for  the  donation,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  manufac- 
tured. It  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
dietetic  articles. — Editor. 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVE.VING,  FEB.  i33,  1831. 


POULTRY. — By  the  Editor. 
Under  this  head  we  shall    include    hens,  geese, 
ducks,  and  turkeys,  and  give   a  few  practical  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  each. 

The  dunghill  cock  and  hen  [Phasianus  gallus) 
is  a  native  of  the  warm  countries  of  the  east,  is 
found  wild  ininiiny  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  domestica- 
ted in  every  country,  where  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy  have  made  any  progress. 

The  varieties  of  this  bird,  which,  according  to 
Loudon,  are  known  in  Great  Britain  are — 

The  common  dunghill  cock  and  hen — middle  size, 
of  every  color,  and  hardy. 

The  game  cock  and  hen — rather  small  in  size, 
delicate  in  limb,  color  generally  red  or  brown  ; 
flesh  white,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  va- 
riety for  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor;  eggs 
small,  fine  shaped  and  extremely  delicate ;  the 
chickens  are  difficult  to  rear  from  their  pugnacity 
of  disposition.  The  game  cock  has  long  been  in 
use  to  gratify  a  deijraved  taste  for  a  barbarous 
amusement.  Loudon  says,  however,  that  this 
sort  of  sport  is  not  so  much  in  vogue,  as  it  has 
been  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that 
it  has  ever  been  nuich  practised  in  New  England. 
The  Dorking  cock  and  hen. — This  is  named 
from  a  town  in  Surry,  (Eng.)  It  is  the  largest  va- 
riety ;  shape  handsome,  body  long  and  capacious, 
legs  short,  five  claws  on  each  foot ;  eggs  large, 
and  lays  abundantly  ;  color  of  the  flc-'h  inclining 
to  yellowish  or  ivory.  Both'hens  and  cocks  often 
made  into  capons. 

The  Poland  cock  and  hen  were  originally  import- 
ed from  Holland.  The  color  shining  black,  with 
white  tops  on  the  head  of  both  cock  and  hen  ; 
head  flat,  surmounted  by  a  fleshy  protuberance,  out 
of  which  spring  the  crown  feathers.  Their  form 
plump  and  deep,  legs  short  with  five  claws,  lay 
abundantly,  are  less  inclined  to  set  than  any  other 
breed  ;  they  fatten  quickly  and  are  more  juicy  and 
rich  than  the  Dorking.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  varieties.  There  is  an  ornamental  subvari- 
ety,  known  as  the  golden  Poland,  with  yellow  and 
lilack  plumage. 

The  every  day  cock  and  hen  is  a  subvariety  of 
the  above,  of  Dutch  origin  ;  they  are  of  smaller 
size,  and  said  to  be  great  layers.  Their  tops  are 
large  and  should  be  periodically  clipped  near  the 
J»eyes,  otherwise,  according  to  Mowbray,  they  will 
grow  into  the  eyes  of  the  fowls  and  render  them 
very  subject  to  alarm. 

The  bantam  cock  andhin  is  a  small  Indian  breed, 


fur  chickens,  when  small  ones  are  not  otherwise  to 
be  had.  They  are  also  particularly  useful  for  set- 
ting upon  the  eggs  of  partridges  and  pheasants,  be- 
ing good  nurses  as  well  as  good  layers.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  breed,  of  which  the  more 
common  is  remarkable  for  having  the  legs  and 
feet  furnished  with  feathers.  The  other  and  more 
scarce  variety  is  even  smaller  ;  and  is  most  elegant- 
ly formed,  a.s  well  as  most  delicately  limbed. 
There  is  a  society  of  fanciers  of  this  breed,  who 
rear  them  for  prizes,  among  whom  Sir  John  Se- 
bright stands  pre-eminent. 

The  Chitagong  or  Malay  hen  is  an  Indian  breed, 
and  the  largest  variety  of  the  species.  They  are 
in  color,  striated  yellow  and  ,dark  brown,  long 
necked,  serpent  headed,  and  high  upon  the  leg; 
their  flesh  dark,  coarse,  and  chiefly  atlapted  to 
soup.  They  are  good  layers,  and  being  well  fed 
produce  large,  substantial  and  nutritive  eggs;  but 
these  birds  are  too  long  legged  to  be  steady  sit;ers. 

The  Shackbag  or  Bake  of  Leeds'  breed  was  form- 
erly in  g-reat  repute,  but  is  how  nearly  lost.     It  is 


hens,  and  even  to  his  off'sijring.  Hens  above  the 
connnon  size  of  their  res))ective  varieties  are  by 
no  means  jjrefei-able  either  as  layers  or  sitters. 
The  indications  of  old  age  are  paleness  of  the 
combs  and  gills,  dulness  of  color,  and  a  sort  of 
downy  stiffiiess  of  the  feathers,  and  length  and 
size  of  talons,  the  scales  upon  the  legs  becoming 
large  and  prominent. 

The  number  of  hens  to  one  cock  should  be 
from  four  to  six,  the  latter  beinc  the  extreme  num- 
ber with  a  view  to  make  the  utmost  advantage.  Tea 
and  even  twelve  have  formerly  been  allowed  to  one 
cock,  but  the  produce  of  eggs  and  chickens,  un- 
der such  an  arrangement  will  seldom  equal  that 
to  be  obtained  from  the  snntller  ninnber  of  hens. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  the  spring  is  the  best 
season  to  commence  breeding  with  poidtry,  and 
in  truth  it  scarcely  rnatters  bow  early,  presuppos- 
ing tlie  best  food,  accommodation  an((  attendance, 
under  which  the  hens  may  be  suffered  to  sit  in 
January. 

The  conduct  of  the  cock   towards   his    bens   is 


sometimes   to   be    met    with    at    Wokingham,  in    generally  of  the  kindest  description  and  sometimes 
Berkshire,  and  is  so  large   and  the  flesh  so  white, !  as  in  the  Polish  breed   so  much  so  as    to  be   quite 


firm    and   fine  as  to  afford  a  convenient  substitute 
f  jr  the  tmkey. 

The  improved  Spanish  cock  andhen  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Doiking  and  S|)anish  breed,  also  to  be 
found  in  and  about  Wokingham.  It  is  a  large 
bird  with  black  plumage,  white  and  delicate  flesh, 
the  largest  eggs  of  any  British  variety,  and  well 
adapted  for  capons. 

The  foregoing,  according  to  English  authors, 
are  the  principal  breeds  of  the  gallus,  or  cock  and 
ben  species  which  are  known  in  Great  Britain. 
We  are  notable  to  say  what  varieties  of  this  useful 
bird  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  but 
we  have  obsei-ved  considerable  differences  in  their 
forms,  as  well  as  in  their  habits.  Some  kinds  have 
a  greater  propensity  to  ramble,  and  to  dig  up 
seeds,  and  injure  vegetables  in  gardens,  &c,  than 
other  varieties  of  the  same  ."ipecies.  We  should 
he  glad  to  obtain  and  comnnmicate  information 
relative  to  the  best  breeds  of  fowls,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  there  is  as  marked  a  difference  in  the 
breeds  of  hens,  as  in  those  of  swine  or  neat  cat- 
tle, and  the  profits  of  poultry  must  depend  much 
on  the  kind  selected  for  rearing. 

Breeding. — Loudon  says  '  It  should  be  a  general 
rule  to  breed  from  young  stock;  a  two  year  old 
cock  and  pullets  in  their  second  year.  Pullets  in 
their  first  year,  if  early  birds,  will,  indeed,  probably 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  ever  after ;  but  the  eggs  are 
small,  and  such  young  hens  are  unsteady  sitters. 
Hens  are  in  their  prime  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
decline  after  five,  whence,  generally  it  is  not  pro- 
fitable to  keep  them  after  that  [leriod,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  capital  qualifications.  Hens 
with  a  large  comb,  or  which  crow  like  the  cock, 
are  generally  deemed  inferior ;  but  I  nave  had 
hens  with  large  rose  combs,  and  also  crowcrs, 
which  were  upon  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
stock.  Yellow  legged  fowls  are  rf ten  of  a  tender 
constitution,  and  always  inferior  in  the  quality  of 
their  flesh,  which  is  of  a  loose  flabby  texture  and 
ordinary  flavor. 

'The  health  of  fowls  is  observable  in  the  fresh 
and  florid  color  of  the   comb,  and  the  brightness 


redible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  however,  for 
the  cock  to  take  an  antipathy  to  some  individual 
hen  ;  when  it  continues  fur  any  length  of  time  it 
is  fcest  to  remove  her,  and  supply  her  place  by 
another,  taking  care  that  the  stranger  be  not  wor- 
ried by  the  hens.  Spare  coops  or  houses  will  be 
found  useful  on  such  occasions. 

In  making  the  nests,  short  and  soft  straw  is  to 
be  ])referred,  because  the  straw  being  long,  the 
hen  on  leaving  her  nest,  will  be  liable  to  draw  it 
out  with  her  claws,  and  with  it  the  eggs.  The 
heii  it  is  ascertained  will  lay  eggs  without  the  com- 
pany of  the  cock  ;  of  course  such  eggs  are  barren, 

Eggs  for  setting  should  never  exceed  the  age  of 
a  month,  newer  to  be  preferred,  as  nearly  of  a  size 
as  possible,  and  of  the  full  middle  size  ;  void  of 
the  circular  flaw,  which  indicates  the  double 
yolk,  generally  unproductive,  nor  should  there  bfl 
any  roughness  or  cracks  in  the  shells.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  according  to  the  size  of  the  hen  from 
nine  to  fifteen,  an  odd  nimiber  being  preferable, 
in  the  supposition  of  theirlying  more  clo.se.  The 
eggs  to  be  marked  with  a  jien  and  ink  and  exam« 
ined  when  the  hen  leaves  her  nest,  in  order  to  d^ 
tect  any  fresh  ones  which  she  may  have  laid,  and 
which  should  be  immediately  taken  from  her,  as 
they,  if  batched  at  all,  would  be  hatched  too  late 
for  tlic  brood.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
box  and  nest  have  been  made  perfectly  clean  for 
the  reception  of  the  hen,  and  that  a  new  nesi 
has  not  liccn  sluggishly  or  skittishly  thrown  uiion 
the  old  one,  from  the  filth  of  which  vermin  are 
propagated  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  hen,  and 
the  prevention  of  her  steady  setting.  Eggs  bro- 
ken in  the  nest  should  be  cleared  away  the  mo- 
ment of  their  discovery,  and  the  remaining  wash- 
ed with  warm  water,  and  quickly  replaced,  lest 
they  adhere  to  the  hen  and  be  drawn  out  of 
the  nest ;  if  necessary  the  hen's  feathers  may  also 
be  washed,  but  always  with  warm  water. 

Tn  be  continued. 


valued  chiefly  for  its  grotesque  figure  and  delicate  and  dryness  of  the  eyes  ;  the  nostrils  being  free 
flesh.  Mowbray  mentions  a  subvariety  extremely  from  any  discharge,  and  the  healthy  gloss  of  the 
small,  and  as  smooth  legged  as  a  game  fowl,  j  plumage.  The  most  useful  cock  is  generally  a 
From  their  size  and  delicacy  they  are  very  con-  bold,  active  and  savage  bird,  cruel  and  destructive 
vcnicnt,  as  they  may  always  be  used  as  substitutes  I  in  his  fits  of  passion,  if  not   well  watched,  to  his 


Early  Asparagus. — Sir  Roderick  Toohey,  gar- 
dener at  Gov.  Gore's  ))lace,  has  sent  to  the  office 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  several  bunches  of 
Asparagus  of  good  size  and  fine  appearance. — We 
believe  Mr  Toohey  has  ])roduced  the  first  Aspara- 
gus that  has  appeared  in  Boston,  for  several  years 
past. 
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TO  HYPOCHONDRIACS. 

To  lie  iihYajscDiisidi-riiii;  '  \vli;it  we  should  out, 
and  what  wt:  shoidJ  diiidv,  and  whi'ii-wilhal  wo 
shouh!  ho  chjthed,'  in  orih'i'  to  avoid  the  approach 
of  disease,  is  tlie  most  hkuly  iiie.iiis  to  provoke  its 
attack.  .\  iiinii  who  is  coiitimially  feeling  liis 
pulse  is  never  likely  to  have  a  good  one.  If  he 
swallow  his  food  ftoni  the  same  motive  as  he  does 
his  physic,  it  will  neither  he  enjoyed  nor  digested 
so  well,  as  if  he  ate  it  in  ohediencc  to  the  dictates 
of  an  iniealculating  appetite. 

The  Iiypochondri.ic  who  is  in  thchahit  of  wei;;Ii- 

g  liis  meals,  will  generally  find  that  they  lie 
licavy  on  his  siomach.  If  he  take  a  walk  or  ride 
■with  MO  other  view  than  to  pick  up  health,  he  will 
seldom  mill  wiili  it  on  the  road. 

Nothinj,'  surely  can  he  more  idle  and  absiM'd, 
than  to  waste  the  whole  of  our  heingin  endeavors 
to  preserve  it,  to  nef;lect  the  purposes,  in  order  to 
protract  the  period  of  our  existence. 

L.  JI.  Whcatou,  Hsq.  of  Norton,  recently  killed 
an  ox  weighing  1.282  Ihs. — tallow  150. 

Several  conimunicallons  are  received,  and  will  soon 
appear. 


.Massnchusetls  HorllcuUiiral  Society. 
A  staleil  nipetinn  of  the   Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  5  next,   at  10 
o'clock,  at  the  Society's  Hall. 

ROBERT  L.  EMMONS, 
Feb.  23.  nee.  Sec'i/. 


Farmer  ll'anlvil. 
A  single  or  married  man  is  vvanled  lo  manage  a  farin 
in  a  very  pleasant  village  about  45  miles  hoin  Hoston. 
He  nuisl  thoroughly  understand  his  business  ;  be  ac- 
quainted with  marketing,  and  produce  the  best  recom- 
mendations as  to  his  industry  and  fidelity.  Address  J.  13. 
Rus<cll,  Seedsman,  Boslon,"(post  paid).  Feb.  23. 


Cow  Cabbage. 
Ju't  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
Cahhaso  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
country  will  give  so  much  fodiler  from  the  same  space  of 
grounii,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  suceesshilly 
cultivated  lo  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. Feb.  16. 


Silk  Reel. 

These  useful  machines  may  be  had  of  the  subscriber 
for  the  low  priceof  $25  each.  i5y  the  help  of  this  reel,  the 
sdk  threads  may  be  extracteil  from  the  cocoon  with  even- 
ness and  rapidity.  It  is  the  same  for  which  I  received 
the  premium  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
and  lias  been  a  considerable  time  in  use. 

Dedham,  .%ais.  Jan.  25,  1S31.  J.  H.  COBB. 

[certificate.] 

I,  Edward  Brown,  of  Ashford,  Con.  late  of  London, 
England,  silk  manufacturer,  do  hereby  certify,  that  1  have 
used  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk  reeled  in  the  fil- 
ature of  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedhani,  Mass.;  that  I 
finil  tlie  silk  reeled  by  him  equal  to  the  Italian  or  China 
silk,  and  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  des'cription  of  silk  goods.  I  further  certify  the  trim- 
mings for  a  suit  of  curtains  now  in  the  house  of  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Boston,  was  made  of  raw  silk  raised 
and  reeled  by  said  Jonathan  H.  Cobb. 

.Ushford,  Ct.  Jan.  15, 1831.      EDWARD  BROWN. 


Grass  Seeds,  ifc. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street— 

A  few  bushels  of  genuine  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  Seed, 
raised  in  New  Hampshire  expressly  for  this  establish- 
ment: also.  Lucerne,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Tall  Mea- 
dow Oats  Grass,  (raised  for  us  by  Mr  I'hinney,)  Herds 
(Jrass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass,  (raised  for  us  hy  Mr 
NovEs,)  Hemp  Seed,  Flax  Seed,  Broom  Corn,  &c;  all 
of  the  very  first  quality.  Feb.  10. 


PRICES   OF  COUATTRY  PRODUCE. 


JYorlh  Devon  Bull. 
A  thorough  full-blood  Bull  of  ths  breed,  eight  years 
old  in  May  next,  which  was  imported  from  England  by 
John  Prince,  Esq  ,  at  large  cost,  is  otTered  for  sale  or  to 
let  on  fair  fermi,.  This  breed  are  always  of  a  mahogany 
red  color,  and  having  no  white  except  the  tip  of  the  tail 
are  easily  ma  ched  ; — considered  the  smartest  working 
cattle  in  England  ;  are  ea-sy  lo  fat,  and  considered  good 
milkers: — they  probably  combine  the  three  qualities,  as 
well  as  any  known.  Young  stock  of  his  getting  may  be 
seen  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.  and  Westminster,  Yt.'  Apply 
to  John  B.  Russell,  (post  paid)  office  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  Boston.  Feb.  23. 

Insect  Transjorninlinns. 

This  day  published  by  Lilly  &  Wait,  (late  Wells    and 

Lilly.)    Part   1st  of  volume  (5,   Library  of  Entertaining 

Knovvledi;e,   illustrated   with    beautiful    engravino-s  on 

wood,  by  Bowen. 

To  the  Farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  Naturalist,  and  all 
who  lore  lo  search  into  the  myslerious  and  beautiful  op- 
erations of  nature,  the  volumes  upon  Insect  Architecture 
and  Transformations,  will  prove  unusually  interesting. 
Interesting  lo  all,  but  to  the  agriculturalist  particularly 
useful,  in  enabling  him  lo  understand  the  origin  and  the 
charact>'r  ot  those  numerous  insects  that  blight  the  ex- 
pected harvest,  and  nip  his  promised  fruits  in  the  green 
tree  and  in  the  hud.  Teaching  him  where  such  ravages 
may  be  provided  against,  and  where  they  must  be  sub- 
milled  lo,  as  the  unavoidable  dispensations  of  Providence.' 

The  Elephant,'  is  in  a  plate  of  forwardness,  and  anoth- 
er interesting  patt  upon  Biography,  with  heads  of  Barry, 
and  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  ill  preparation.     Feb.  23. 

JUiite  Mulberri)  Trees. 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  these  plants,  can  have  them, 
two  years  old,  in  any  quanlily  not  less  than  100,  faithhilly 
packed  in  moss,  at  5  dolls,  per  hundred,  by  sending  their 
orders  to  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  store.  No.  52  North  Mar- 
ket street,  Boston.  Feb.  23. 


If'hite  Mulberry  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street— 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  While  Mulberry  Seed,  of  the 
growth  of  1830.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  this  Seed  that 
can  he  depended  upon,  are  advised  to  apply  soon,  as  the 
supply  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  is  uncommonly 
small. — Short  directions  for  its  culture    furnished  gratis 

wilh  the  5ec(K Feb.  16. 

Ammunition  ^_£]} 

Of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices,  for  sporting — 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  $TORE, 
65  Broad'Strc't. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,    tf  Jan.  7. 


APPLES,  new, 

ASHES,  pot.  first  sort, 

Pearl,  lirsl  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

Cargo,  No.  i, 
liUTTlill,  inspected,  No.  l,iicw, 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FL.\XSEED, 
FLUUll,  liallimore,  Howard-street, 

Alexandria, 

Ballimpre,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

Rve, 

Barley, 
Oats,' 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LAUD,  first  sort, new, 
HKPS,  Isl  quality, 
LIME, 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 

Lucerne, 

RedClover,  (northern) 
TALLOW,  tried, 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,    - 

Meriiin,  mi.\ed  wilh  Sa.vony, 

IVL^riiin.  iItpp  fourlhs  washed. 

Mcnnn,  halflilcjod,  : 

Meruio,  quarter, 

Native,  washed, 

Pulled,  La.^ib's,  first  sort,      - 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort 


hush<:l 
barrel 


p.umd 


FBOlKl       TO 

1  75      2  00 
116  00:117  00 
130  00,132  00 
1  00 


8  60 

7  25 
6  60 


cask. 

Ion. 

barrel 


pound 


cwl. 
pound 


Early  Potatoes. 

For  sale  by  Samuel  Pond,  near  the  Universalist 
Meeting  House,  Cambridgeport,  a  few  bu^iels  of  his 
prime,  early  Potatoes",  which  look  the  premium  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  last  .season; 
and  are  considered  the  earliest  variety  in  this  vicinity. 

Also,  a  fine  milch  COW,  with  her  calf;  a  superior  an- 
imal as  a  milker,  and  perfectly  gentle.  Feb.  23. 

Cow  for  Sale. 
For  sale  a  good  Cow,  6  years  old,  got  by  Coelebs,  with 
calf  by   Mr  Welles'  Durham   Short  Horn  Bull.     Price 
40  dolls.     Apply  to  J.  B.Russell,  (post  paid).    Feb.  23. 


Farm  lo  Let. 

To  be  leased,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or  less,  a  small 
Farm  in  Andover,  and  within  four  miles  of  Lowell.  A 
good  place  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Lowell 
Market.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK. 

Andover,  Jan.  15,  1831. 6t Jan.  21. 

The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  sundry  per- 
sons, lost  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  regardless  of  the  lives 
of  the  community,  have  offered  and  do  continue  to  offer 
for  sale  an  article  purporting  to  be  '  Dr  Moore's  Essence 
of  Life,'  but  which  does  not  even  approach  an  imitation 
—the  bills  of  Directions  have  the  same  caption — enumer- 
ation of  diseases  and  certificates  as  former  bills  enclosing 
the  genuine  article,  but  the  list  of  agents  is  not  the  same. 
The  individual  against  whom  I  would  most  particularly 
cuar  1  the  public,  is  Benjamin  F.  Simpson,  of  Chester,  N. 
H.  -This  man  has  sold  to  sundry  persons  in  the  city  of 
Boston  the  spurious  article — lo  some  individuals  he  has 
given  his  own  name,  lo  others  he  has  called  his  name 
lyioore — to  one  person  he  sold  a  parcel  of  his  article,  and 
affixed  the  signature  of  Ebenezer  G.  Moot  e — to  his  bill 
of  sale  to  another  person  he  represented  himself  as  my 
brother,  and  claimed  an  equal  right  with  myself  to  man- 
ufac'ure  and  vend  'Moore's  Essence  of  Life.'  I  should 
not  have  noticed  Mr  Simpson  if  ccrtaiii  deale  s  in  Medi- 
cine were  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  liim  and 
palming  upon  country  traders  the  spurious  article — whe- 
ther their  object  is  gain,  or  a  wish  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  genuine  Moore's  Essence,  and  thereby  introduce 
arliclesof  their  own  composition,  I  know  not — this  much 
I  do  know,  the  reputation  of  '  Dr  Moore's  Essence  of 
Life  '  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  overlhrown  by  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  spurious  dealers.  I  have  long 
known  of  the  circulation  of  the  pretended  imitation,  and 
have  suffered  it  lo  pass  unnoticed,  hut  the  duty  I  owe  the 
public,  my  aged  father,  and  myself,  requires  this  exposi- 
tion. JOHN  S.  MOORE. 
Feb.  23.                            eop6w 
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6  25 

6  00 

70 

GG 

75 

60 

42 

GO 

9  00 

14  00 

70 

3  00 
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13  00 

12  M 
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33 
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1  60 
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70 
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65 
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70 

10  00 
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20  00 
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PROVISION 

MARKET 

, 

BEEF,  besl  pieces, 

. 

pound. 

8 

10 

PORK,  freslt,  besl  pieces, 

. 

•  ' 

6 

7 

whole  hogs. 

'. 

53 

7 

VEAL, 

li 

6 

8 

MUTTON, 

II 

4 

8 

POULTRY, 

i( 

8 

11 

BUTTER,  l<eg  and  tub, 

. 

II 

12 

15 

Lump,  best, 

. 

ii 

13 

20 

EGGS, 

. 

dozen. 

18 

20 

MEAL,  Rye,  relad 

. 

bushel. 

Sc 

Indian,  retail, 

_ 

" 

33 

POTATOES, 

" 

55 

30 

CIDER,  (accnrdmglo  qualUy] 

barrel. 

1  00 

2  00 

Brighton  Markkt — Monday,  Feb.  21. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Pattiot.] 

At  market  this  day,  300  Beef  Cattle,  (including  44  un- 
sold last  week)  526  Sheep,  and  230  Swine.  All  the  Swine 
have  been  before  reported. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle— A  little  quicker  and  a  little 
better  than  la.st  Monday — about  the  same  that  they  were 
two  weeks  since.  We  shall  quofe  from  $3  84  to  4  84 ;  a 
few  yokes  were  taken  at  $5,  and  one  yoke  at  5  25. 

Sheep— Vfc  noticed  one  lot  taken  at  $3  42,  and  two  lots 
at  3  75;  also  a  lot  of  about  90,  unusually  large  and  fat, 
but  were  not  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  price  obtained 
for  them,  probably  about  $'6  each.  '' 

Swine — The  only  sale  elTected  was  one  entire  lot,  to 
close,  of  161,  at  about  4c  ;   nothing  doing  at  retail. 


Wool.—0(  the  lot  advertised  by  Warren,  Barry,  & 
Park  on  Friday,  we  notice  the  following  sold  :— 1100  lbs 
superior  pulled  Lambs,  55ic  per  lb  cash  ;  1000  do  Lambs, 
34c  per  lb;  1000  do  called"  Staple,  34c  ;  3100  do  Merino 
pulled  Lambs,  49c  ;  3400 do,  unwashed,  35  a  36c  per  lb  6 
mos.  Private  sales  of  about  5000  lbs  Spanish  Lambs, 
55c  per  lb  6  mos. —  Patriot.^ 
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MISCEL,L,ANY. 


NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A  Serious  Repartee. — The  Irish  are  very  happy  | 
in  their  conversational  tact,  and  the  art  of  repartee,  i 


Feb.  2?. 


JlgricuUural   Warehouse  and  .SV 


Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  bool{  on  education,  gives  a 'When  an  Irishman  makes  a  blunder,  he  generally  j  -pi^g  sulisrriber  respecifully  infoims  the  Farmers  and 
very  remarkable  proof  that  the  memory  of  percep-  '  makes  a  good  joke,  and  recompenses  the  error  by  i  pian(ers  of  the  VVestRin  Stutes,  that  he  has  jii^t  arrived 
tion  may  be  enjoyed  in  high  perfection,  where  all  t'le  sly  humor  it  conveys.  Their  satire,  however,  ■  '  '  •  '  "  ■-  -'-^  ' 
the  other  faculties  are  defective.  '  An  ideot  so  ,  is  superior  to  tiieir  mirth.  French  may  be  the  lan- 
utterly  destiute  of  the  faculty  of  conceplion,  as  never  gua;?^  of  love,  was  once  well  obser\'ed,  English  of 
to  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  useof  speech,  (though  business,  but  Irish  is  the  language  of  expression.— 
it  did  not  appear  that  his'orgnns  either  of  speech  or  i  There  is  no  other  language,  Germsn  not  excepted, 
hearing,  were  at  all  defective)  was  for  a  great  num-  :  that  expresses  so  much  meaning  in  a  few  words.— 
her  of  years  confined  to  an  apartment,  where  he  i  The  Irish  endeavor  to  translate  this  capacity  into 
was  occassionally  visited  by  his  family  and  friends.  '  English,  and  to  supply  with  dramatic  effect  the  de- 
•  In  this  apartment  stood  a  clock,  to  the  striking  of  ficiency  of  expression.  A  Galway  gentleman  lately 
which  he  evidently  appeared  very  attentive,  and  it  entered  a  coffee  house  in  London,  and  called  for  tea; 
was  the  only  sign  of  attention,  which  he  ever  dis-  ,  his  brogue  attracted  the  attention  of  a  scented  civil- 
played.  Every  time  the  clock  struck,  he  made  a  ian  in  an  opposite  box,  who,  relying  upon  his  superior 
clucking  noise,  in  imitation  of  the  sound  ;  and  this  he  accent,  resolved  to  have  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  the 
he  contmued  to  do  as  often  as  he  hour  returned.  After  stranger.  The  civilian  called  for  tea  too ;  the  Irish- 
several  years,  the  clock  was  removed  ;  when,  to  the  man  called  for  muffins,  so  did  the  civilian  ;  toast, 
surprise  of  all,  he  continued,  as  the  hour  came,  to  milk,  sugar,  &c,  were  severally  called  for  by  the 
make  exactly  the  same  noise.  He  was  perfectly  Irishman,  and  as  severally  echoed  by  the  fop,  who 
e.xact  in  the  calculation  of  the  time,  and  never  miss- ;  enjoyed  in  his  corner  the  supposed  embarrassment 
ed  an  hour  in  the  day  or  the  night ;  nor  did  he  ever  to  which  he  was  subjecting  the  Galway  man.  At 
cluck  one  loo  many,  or  loo  few.  To  the  hour  of  his  last,  with  the  greatest  comjjosure,  and  if  possible  a 
death  he  continued  to  give  exact  notice  of  the  lapse   richer  brogue,  the    Irishman  desired  the  waiter  to 


'imjg-  vp  pistols  for  Iwo,' — the  jester's  echo  was  si- 
lenced.— English  paper. 


of  time  without  the  slightest  variation  ! 

In  popular  Essays,  by  the  same  writer,  we  find 
an  anecdote  which  illustrates  how  completely  the  Mr  Wilkes  (in  his  juvenile  days)  going  to  Dolly's 
senses  may  be  absorbed  by  intense  attention  to  one  chop-house,  accidentally  seated  himself  near  a  rich 
object:  'a  wounded  officer,  after  having  received  and  purse-proud  citizen,  who  almost  stunned  him 
all  the  assistance  he  could  from  the  most  able  sur-  ]  with  roarino-  for  his  slake,  as  he  called  out.  Mr 
geons  in  London,  still  continued  to  suffer  agonizing:  Wilkes,  inihe  mean  time,  asking  him  some  common 
pain,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  service  and  [  question,  received  a  very  brutal  answer  ;  the  steak 
go  home  to  his  friends  in  the  country.  In  this  re-  coming  at  that  instant,  Mr  Wilkes  turned  to  his 
mote  situation,  he  was  attended  by  a  very  young  '  friend,  saying,  'See  the  difference  between  the  City 
practitioner,  who  docbred  his  belief  that  a  piece  of '  and  the  Bear  Garden;  in  the  latter  the  bear  is 
the  leather  ot  the  belt  had  been  earned  by  the  ball  brought  to  the  stake,  but  here  the  steak  is  brought 
into  the  shoulder  blade,  from  whence  it  might  be  to  the  bear," 
extricated  by  an  operation.     Experienced  surgeons,  I 

when  consulted,  rejected  the  idea;  but  the  young  About  the  year  1500,  a  Chinese  merchant  opened 
man,  worn  out  by  sufiering,  at  last  consented  to  the  !  a  mine  of  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
operation.  The  surgeon,  whose  reputation  was  the  Emperor  caused  it  to  be  shut  with  this  observa- 
deeply  interested  in  the  event,  pertormed  it  with  tion  :  '  Useless  labor  causes  sterility ;  a  mine  of 
complete  success  ;  and  triumphantly  producing  the  :  precious  stones  does  not  produce  corn.' 

piece  of  leather  began  to  compliment  his  patient  for  1  

the  fortitude  he  had   displayed  :     '  I  have  not  even 

heard  you  utter  a  groan,'  said  he.  The  attendants  '  ^  Sailor  belonging  to  a  man  of  war,  having  been 
eould  not  forbear  smding  ;  for  in  fact,  the  poor  suf  for  his  good  behaviour  promoted,  from  a  fore-mast 
ferer  had  uttered  such  piercing  shiieks  as  to  be  "'""  '°  *  boatswain,  was  ordered  on  shore  by  his 
heard  for  furlongs  !  °  Captain  to  receive  his  commission  at  the  Admirality 
^' I  Office.     Jack  went  accordingly  ;  and  thus  described 

Doctor  Warren  in  the  course  of  his  very  interest-  his  reception  afterwards  to  his  companions  :  '  I  bore 
ingaddresson  the  subject  of  anatomy,  mentioned  one  away  large,  said  he,  for  the  Admirality-Office  ;  and 
very  remarkable  case  which  had  occurred  under  his  on  entering  the  harbor  I  espied  a  dozen  or  two 
own  observation.  A  sailor  on  board  of  a  U.  S.  ship  quill-drivers.  I  hailed' em  ;— not  a  v.'ordsaid  they, 
fractured  his  skull,  and  the  bone  pressed  in  upon  Hollo  !  again  said  I.  Not  a  word  said  they.  Shiver 
the  brain.  The  result  was  total  imbecility  of  mind,  my  top-sails,  but  what  can  this  mean  ?  said  I.  Then 
and  forgetfulness  of  speech.  After  continuing  in  I  took  a  guinea  from  my  pocket,  and  holding  it  up 
this  helpless  state  of  idiocy  four  years,  trepanning  was  to  my  peeper,  Hollo;  again  said  I.  Oh  I  Hollo, 
advised  by  Dr  W.  The  bone  had  settled  in,  with  such  returned  they.  So,  so,  my  boys,  cried  I,  you  are 
an  uneven  surface,  that  the  use  of  the  circular  saw  ;  like  Balaani's  ass,  are  you  ?  You  could  not  speak 
was  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  however  Dr  until  you  saw  the  Angel  !' 
Warren  deemed  it  the  only  alternative — either  way, 
death  seemed  ready  to  seize  the  poor  victim. 

The  experiment  was  tried  with  perfect  success ; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  upon  the  removal  of  the 
bone,  his  senses,  and  his  speech  returned  !  He  wish- 
ed the  doctor  a  Happy  New  Year  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  said  he  had  a  right  to  apply  for  a 
pension. — Mass.  Jour. 

Biblical  Lore.— Al  a  recent  discussion  on  some 
points  in  biblical  history,  it  happened  to  be  remarked 
that  there  was  no  account  of  the  death  of  Eve.  '  Nor 
of  Adam  cither,'  said  one  of  the  company.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,'  replied  a  religious  lady,  '  if  you  read 
your  bible  carefully,  you  will  find  it  stated  that 
Ada7n  was  gathered  to  his  forefathers  !' 


Violent  Conrtship. — During  the  excesses  of 
the  Jacobin  party  in  Paris,  Schneider,  who  was 
Commissary  of  the  French  Government  at  Stras- 
burgh,  was  distinguished  by  the  atrocity  of  his  act- 
ions. A  Priest  of  the  name  of  Funck  having  made 
his  recantation,  and  taken  the  civic  oaths,  request- 
ed Schneider  to  find  him  a  wife  :  he  assembled  the 
young  women  of  Strasburgh,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared,  that  whoever 
should  refuse  Citizen  Funck  for  a  husband,  should 
bo  considered  as  a  suspected  person,  and  punished 
by  the  guillotine.  The  amorous  Priest,  of  course, 
found  a  pretty  wife. 


n  (Ills  city  from  Boston,  with  a  lai'ie  and  gcnuial  assort- 
ment of  Agricultural  Implements  ol  Mie  most 
appioved  kinds;  with  .ilso  ajjeneial  and  very  extensive 
assortment  of  Grass,  Garde:v,  Field,  Flower  and 
Herb  Seeds,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  latger 
variety  than  has  ever  before  been  introduced  into  the 
Western  counliy. 

The  above  arlicles  have  been  recently  purchased  from 
the  well  known  Agricultural  Eslablishnncnt  of  Messrs 
Newell  and  Russell,  in  Boston,  and  were  selected  by 
the  subscriber  himself,  (who  has  been  lor  several  years 
eng.iged  in  the  business)  with  e:reat  care.  Those  who 
may  call  at  Ids  .Igrictdtural  Warehouse,  No.  23,  Lower 
Market  street,  between  Sycamore  and  Main  streets,  will 
be  assured  of  finding  every  arlicle  wanted  in  the  agri- 
cultural line,  of  a  superior  quality  and  al  lair  prices. 

S.  C.  PARKHURST. 
Cincinnati,  Jan.  183L 

Dr  HulVs  Patent  Truss. 

Dr  Hull,  Sir — Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dr  fvNAPp,  I  have  been  cured  within  the  year  past  of  a 
ba<l  rupture  of  9  years'  standing,  by  the  use  o(  one  of 
your  patent  trusses.  1  had  wo:  n  various  kinds  of  trusses 
before  I  got  one  of  yours,  but  they  were  very  burden- 
some to  me.  Your  truss,  on  the  contrary,  is  comfortable 
to  wear,  and  a-:  convenient  to  put  off  anil  on  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  1  wore  it  not  to  exceed  five  months,  and 
found  mvself  cure  I.  I  have  not  had  it  on  for  six  months 
past,  and  have  exerted  myself  violently  at  wrestling, 
jumping,  riding,  and  other'hard  exercises  without  any 
retiiin  of  the  com|ilaint,  not  even  a  feeling  of  weakiies$. 
in  the  part  In  iin,e,  your  truss  has  made  me  as  sound 
and  well  as  ever  I  was;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuabta 
inventions  in  the  world.  H.  N.  FISHBURN. 

liALTiMORE,  Jan.  1S3L 

lp=Dr  Hull's  Trusses  are  sold  by  Eben.  ^'igbt,  (sole 
agent  lor  this  city,)  Miik-st.  opposite  Federal-st. 

Feb.  11.  eop3t 


Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

A  few  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Mohinia. 
pseudoacacia)  saved  near  Hanisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
ibis  Establishment.  The  excellence  of  this  tree  tor  ship 
timber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  wheie  it  thrives  well,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 


Durham  Short  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Ad.viiral  Sir  1s.\a-0 
CoEFiN,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  The  pedigiee  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubbiick,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  wiriois 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830'. 


The  amount  of  property  left  in  pledge  with  twelve 

An  English   paper    thus   announces  the  birth  of  pawn-brokers  in  New  York  during  the  year  ending 

twins:  Mrs  Shoe,  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker  in  Dover, ;  January,  lt3I,  was  8108,000.     Among  the   articles 

was,  on  the  9th   inst.   safely   delivered  of  a  pair  of'  pledged,  were   no  less  than  120,000  garments,  and 

Shoes.  1 16,000  sheets,  blankets  and  counterpanes. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Eieiiiiis:,  at   go  per  aim  urn, 
vable  at  the   end  of  ihe  year— but  those  who  pay  within 
u'y  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction offil'ly  cents. 

[Ij"  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  wfiom 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street. 
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POLITICS  FOR  FARMERS. 

^        Coittiniied  from  page  242. 

Ma-vufactcres   of  Cotto.n. — These  may    Iw 
md  to  have  fallen _/f/7i/  per  cent  in  ))rice  sinpe   the 
Jioteotion  of  the  ihinicstic  manufacture  of  them  ; 
llint  i:f,fift;/  cents  will   pnrchase  as    much   cotton 
-loth;:,  shirtin-rs,  sheetinirs,  cali<-oes,  plaids,  stripes 
mil  all  the  common  articles  for    men  and  women's 
vear.  as  one  htindret!  cents  would  do,   before  otn- 
antV  laws  were  eiiactod  to  encourage  the  domestic 
n.lustiy,    and     consume    the    domestic    material. 
\  IhiI<;  ship-loads  of  East  India  cotton  jroods  were 
nported    into  the  United  Slates — we    now  export 
Imerican  cotton  goods  to  the  East  Indies  !      It    i.s 
3adily  admitted,  (thonn^h  our  opponents  will  'ad- 
lit  nothing,')  that  a    large   part    of  this    reduced 
rice  13  caused  hy   improved    machinery;  but  the 
ict  is  no  less  true,  that  coarse    cotttni    goods   are 
eaper  at  Providence,    in    Rhode-Island,   than  at 
Tanchester,  in  England.     We   speak  understand.  I 
"■'-1  and  the  proof  is  at  hand,    that  in    England 
lave   counterfeited  our    marks    to    sell^MctV 
■ods  for  ours  iu  South  Amenca.      We    have  seen 
L-nty  specimens  of  this  trick.     The  poor  cotton 
Sural  wasviorked  to  imitate  the  strong  upland 
itton  of  South    Carolina,  &c,  thus  to  injure  both 
ir  planters  and  mamifacturers  :  but  such    frauds 
ve  generally  been  soon  discovered,  in  the  super- 
quality  of  our  goods.     Mr  Ragnet  has  spoken 
the  tax  on  these  goods.      We  will    assure    liim 
•■  payment  of  100,000  dollars  a  year,    bonus,  if 
shall  obtain  us  the  liberty  to  export  them,    free 
duty  from  England  for  five  years— half  a    mil- 
1  of  dollars,  by  way    of  puacHASiiXG    7ns 'free 
de  !'     We  have  friends  who  are  ready  for    this 
i?culation' — as  things  are  at  present. 
The  duty  on  such  goods  is  83    cents   a   square 
d  ;  the  cotton  in  them  costs  2^  cents,   together 
:,  we  buy  them  at  eight  cents  "the  square  yard  ; 
n,  if  the  duty  be  a    tax,  the    manufiicturer  not 
f  gives  his  labor  for  nothing,  but  pays   a  premi- 
of  3 J  cents  on  every    yard    that    the    people 
kind  enough  to    purchase    of  him  !      Such    is 
reasoning  of  the  '■free  trade  philosophers  !  ' 
''he  price  of  cotton  goods  is   too    low,    by   the 
lestic  competition  ;  but  that  must    regulate    it- 
Tne  following    little   .statement  niay   show 
power  of  protection  to   produce    competitiou, 
decline  prices,  as  well  as  a    volume    of  facts. 
826  and  27,  a  sort  of  goods,  well   known    as 
'  Warren  calicoes,'    were   worth    17    cents  a 
I;  the  tariff  of  1828  raised  the  duty,  and  they 
to  16;  they  were  15  in    1829,  and   now   are 
14.     What  an  oppression  is  here! 
uch  is  the    case    in   respect    to   all  and    every 
riplion  of  goods,  the    manufacture    of  which 
lavc  fturly  '  taken  hold  of     We  speak    witli- 
;he  fear  of  contradiction.     Jl   reduced  cost   to 
umers  has  universally  followed   increased  pro- 
mto  manufactures. 

HEMicAL  PREPARATIONS.— All  these  havc  been 
ced  at  least  50  per  cent  in  price,  because  of 
lomestic  manufacture  of  them.  We  shall  no- 
only  a  few  leading  articles, 
he  old  steady  price  of  alum  was  from  5  to  6 
- ;  a  duty  of  2,50  cents  jier  cvvt.  was  laid  upon 


sclliti: 


it  by  the  tariff  of  182-4,    and    the    j 
price  is  3J  to  ^  cents  i)er  lb. 

Glauber  salts  had  a  regular  demand  at  4  cents 
per  lb.— 2  cents  per  lb.  duty  was  levied  by  the 
tariff  of  1824,  and  the  present  price  is  2  cents  per 
Ih.,  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty. 

Epsom  salts  had  a  steady  price  of  8  cents  jver 
I  lb.  ;  a  duty  of  5  cents  was  laid  upon  them,  ami 
any  quantity  may  now  1)0  had  for  4  J  cents  per 
pound. 

Refined  salt  petrc  was  from  12  to  14  cents  per 
lb.  before  the  tariff  of  1824,  when  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  lb.  was  put  upon  it — it  soon  fell  to  9 
cents  and  may  now  be  lia<l  for  8  cents. 

There, is  a  duty  on  copperas  of  2  cents  per  lb. 
the  present  selling  price  is  2|  cents  per  lb. 

Glass  and  glass  wares. — Such  window  glass 
asSDhlfor  $15  the  100  sq.  feet  in  1816_may 
I  now  be  had  for  7  dollars  and  50  cents,  or  one 
half  the  old  price.  Glass  and  glass  wares  sren- 
erally,  are  more  than  one  half  less  the  price  "that 
they  were  before  protection  was  extended  to  them 
and  we  are  thaid<ful  that  they  were  really  pro- 
tected. We  buy  as  many  tumblers  for  50  cents 
as  used  to  cost  us  100. 

Cabinet  wares,  &c.— We  are  told  that,  on  all 
sorts  or  cabinet  wares,  the  people  are  'taxed'  thirty 
dollars  on  every  hundred  of  the  cost,   '  or  .S3  on 
every  cradle  or  table  that    costs    §10.'— So   say: 
r.Ir  Ragnet  of  the  '  B.-.nner    of  the    Constitution  ! 
1:3  als>  informs  us,  that  c;(rriV.5,  hats,    leather,   rind 
all  its  manufactures,  such  as  boots,   shoes,    saddles, 
S,-e,   with,    indeed,    almost    all    the     products    o} 
mecftaniM, pay  the  same  '  tax'— Now,  what  rogues' 
must  these  mechanics  be,  seeing  that  from    Balti- 
more, only,  they  have  exported   to  foreign    [daces, 
not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  these  articles  in  one  year,  to  meet  the  competition 
of  all  the  world,   while  they    EXTORTED   three 
dollars,  on  every  trm,  of  the    value    of  their   \i\o. 
ihicts,  sold  at  home  !     A    leathern    medal,    with   a 
suitable  motto  stamped  on  saw  dust  stiffened  with 
glue,  is  worthy   the   man   who    thus   exposes   the 
swindlings    of    the    mechanics !      Some    of  '  the 
hoys,'   being  upholsterers,   might  think  that  he  de- 
served a  coat  of  glue,  sprinkled  with  feathers —hut 
we  hope  that  they  will  not  bestow    it !      '  Let  him 

alone!'        Let     him     wear    his    English    coat 

unmolested — 'a  monument  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  [or  perversion  of  facts] 
may  be  tolerated,  when  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it !' 

Miscellaneous — We  have  already  extended 
this  essay  much  beyond  the  liniits  that  we  wished 
to  assign  for  it — but  the  facts  are  so  numerous  and 
the  subject  so  copious,   that  it  was    impracticable 

to  condense  them  more  than  we    have    done we 

shall  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  more  specifi- 
cations, as  to  the  happy    effects  of  the  '  American 

System,'  in  reducing  the   price  of  commodities 

adding  some  general  remarks. 

Leail  and  all  its  manufactures,  have  been  re- 
duced much  in  value — the  <lnty  on  pig  load  is  3 
cents  per  lb— its  price  3i  cents ;  the  duty  on  shot 
is  4  cents,  the  price  5.  It  was  9  to  10  cents  be 
fore  the  duty  was  laid. 


Gunpowder  was  45  cents  per  lb.  and  is  22  cents 
and  less.  The  common,  as  low  as  10  or  12 
cents. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  was  about  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon m  1823,  now  30  cents. 

'  Cyphering  slates'*  were  '  taxed'  with  a  duty 
of  33  \  i)er  cent,  and  tliey  are  now  cheaper 
liy  33^  percent,  than  before  that  duly  was  levied, 
and  of  superior  quality. 

Paper  is  a  great  and  valuable  mamiracture— 
the  various  business  which  old  rass  fiirnish  is  of 
a  greater  annual  value  than  the  cotton  crops  of 
South  Carolina.  The  price  of  the  article  has 
ilechnod  about  twenty  per  cent,  though  the  dut)' 
U[)on  it  was  much  increased,  and  the  quality  has 
sreatly  improved  by  tlie  domestic  competition. 
The  long  list  of  '  taxes'  on  books  of  different  sorts, 
I  IS  a  string  of  nonsense. 

Castor  0!7  had  an  average  price  of  more  than 
three  dollars  a  gallon  previous  to  1824,  when  it 
\<'as  '  taxed'  with  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  uallon. 
A  large  cultivation  of  the  bean  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  price  fell  to  about  150  cents,  ex- 
cef.t  in  1828,  when,  because  of  a  great  demand 
for  our  oil  in  England,  it  rose  to  275  cents  per 
gallon,  by  which  our  farmers  profited. 

-FiVctnds,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Stour- 
bridge, and  fully  as  good,  are  selling  ffu-  30  dollars 
a  thousand.  Befne  we  made  them  ourselves,  the 
British  charged  70  dollars  for  them,  are  now  kindl,, 
willing  to  take  30.  But  our  own  are  preferred  ; 
to  prevent  future  impositions. 

Co«o)7  bagging,  before  the  tariff  of  1824,  ave- 
raged about  40  cents  per  yard— it  is  now  hardly 
worth  20,  and  has  been  sold  at  18. 

The  manvftctures  of  hides  and  skins  are  worth 
at  least,  30  millions  a  year,  or  ^  millions  more 
than  the  great  export  of  cotton  la-st  vear  from  all 
the  United  States. 

There  are  fifty  minor  articles  that  we  might  add. 
as  fast  as  we  might  write  them  down.  But  it  is 
enough.  In  H7m/ is  the  consumer  taxed  for  the 
benefits  of  the  manufacturer?  Take  the  fire 
brick  as  an  example.  John  Bull  demanded  and 
received  of  us  $70,  for  wliat  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept 30,  since  we  began  to  make  them  "for  our- 
selves ;  foreign  nations  made  us  pay  $3  a  gallon 
for  castor  oil,  until  we  grew  the  bean  on  our  own 
farms,  and  now  it  is  worth  only  about  $11 
What  more  is  needed  .' 


*  We  mention  this  important  article  because  it  Is  in 
the  vast  eataIo£;„e  of  '  taxes,'  ami  twice  mentioned,  that 
lately  was  putiii^-hed,  and  there  are  many  of  its  class- 
such  as  'bonnet  wh-e,'  'braces.'  or  suspenders—'  chaffing 
dishes  — '  Cologne  water,'  '  currants  for  mince  pies,' 
■dolls  for  chddren,'  'haversacks,'  'mittens,'  'otto  of 
roses,'—'  pock  thread'  twice  mentioned-'  too'h  powder,' 
—■  spermaceti  randies,"  sweetmeats,'  /jc.Vf  put  down 
— '  toys,'— <  tubs,'—'  traps  for  rats  and  mire.'—'  vinegar' 
— '  wafers'—'  walking  sticks'—'  tooth  brushes'  and  '  wigs' 
and  hundreds  of  other  contemptible  things— a  mere  bug- 
gahoo  to  friffhton  the  vulvar,— and  disgraceful.  Why 
wore  not  hum  spoons,  tooth  picks,  tweazers,  nail, 
brushes,  corn  cutters,  wliislcer-patterns,  shoe-strings— 
with  sand,  lime  and  cord-wood  ?  Nay,  the  very- 
granite  rock  on  which  the  rails  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  arr  laid  would  he  tiixcd— i/— only  if  imported, 
according  to  the  honorable  slalemenf  before  us. 
To  be  concluded  ne.it  week. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  tARMER. 

LIVE  FENCES. 
Mr   Fessenden — If  yoii    deem   the    following 
observations    and   extract  on  the    subject   of  live 
fences  deserving  a  place  in    your  highly   valuable 
paper,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  noticed  a  short  time  since  at  Brockline  a  hedge 
of  the  Thrpe  Thorned  Acacia  of  the  extent  of 
100  rods,  set  6  or  7  years  since  at  the  mansion 
lately  the  residence  of  John  Tappan,  Esq.  of  your 
city.  This  hedge  has  liccn  annually  pruned  top 
and  sides,  and  promises  I  think  to  become  ere  long 
a  fijnee  the  most  beautiful  if  not  the  most  for- 
midable of  its  kind. 

This  most  hardy  and  thrifty  tree  is  a  species  of 
the  sensitive.  Its  beautiful  pinnated  leaves,  regu- 
larly and  daily  contract  and  shut  up  at  about  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  This  plant  is  neither 
devomed  by  the  destructive  worm,  nor  does  it  like 
most  other  species  of  the  Locust  throw  up  innu- 
merable suckers  from  its  root.  Its  numerous  and 
branching  thorns — growing  sometimes  more  than 
a  foot  in  length,  have  occasioned  its  being  some- 
times called  by  way  of  distinction  the  <  Horrid 
Acacia.' 

The  Red  Cedar,  although  not  armed  with 
dreadful  thorns  as  is  the  thrpe-thorned  acacia,  yet 
1  think  bids  fair  to  prove  a  valuable  material  for 
live  fences.  Its  extreme  hardiness,  its  beauty 
when  considered  as  an  evergreen,  and  its  wood, 
bark  and  foliage  being  at  the  same  time  so  offen- 
sive to  both  animals  and  insects,  that  neither  have 
ever  been  known  to  devour  them.  The  gentleman 
above  named  informs  me  of  a  hedge  of  the  Red 
Cedar  of  considerable  extent  which  he  has  oftimes 
noticed  at  the  Insane  Hospital  near  the  city  of 
New  York.  So  perfect  had  this  hedge  been  ren- 
dered by  shearing- — and  so  dense  its  surface,  that 
it  seemed  scarce  possible  to  discern  a  space  where 
even  a  hand  coidd  be  forced  through  its  compact 
exterior. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  we  are  informed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Colman,  are  Tery  extensive  and  beautiful  hedges 
of  the  Red  Cedar. — These  I  understand  by  him 
are  set  in  a  single  row.  Judge  Taylor  has  also 
from  his  own  experience  highly  recommended 
hedges  of  Red  Cedar. 

One  point  with  regard  to  hedges  seems  now  to 
be  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  in  our  climate  a 
hedge  will  not  succeed  so  well  on  the  summit  or 
outer  angle  of  a  bank  of  earth  as  on  the  level  .sur- 
face ;  on  the  outer  angles  of  earth-banks  the 
droughts  to  which  we  are  sometimes  liable  and  a 
too  powerful  suir  are  destructively  injurious. 

I  send  you,  Mr  Editor,  an  extract  on  the  subject 
of  hedges  from  a  writer  of  the  18th  century;  it 
is  Lord  Kaimes  a  writer  well  known  as  an  eminent- 
ly practical  man.  His  mode  of  training  and 
forming  the  hedge,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  prac- 
tised, 1  thence  conclude  is  not  generally  known 
among  us;  yet,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  system  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  which  has  ever  been  devised, 
which  promises  to  equal  that  which  is  here  de- 
scribed for  forming  a  strong  and  permanent  hedge. 
Let  the  material  consist  of  whatever  tree  it  may, 
whether  the  White  Thorn — the  Acacia — the  Vir- 
ginia Thorn  or  the  Cedar,  the  same  system  of 
management  seems  alike  adapted  to  them    all. 

In  training  hedges  (says  Lord  Kaimes)  I  have 
had  the  experience  of  three  hedges  trained  twelve 
years  as  follows  : 


The  first  ha.s  been  annually  pruned,  top  and 
sides. 

The  sides  of  the  second  have  been  pruned,  but 
the  top  left  entire. 

The  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any 
pruning. 

The  first  is  at  present  about  four  feet  broad  and 
tliick  from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  weak  in  its  stems 
and  unable  to  resist  any  horned  beast. 

The  second  is  strong  in  its  stems,  and  close  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  third  is  also  strong  in  its  stems,  but  for  two 
feet  up  bare  of  lateral  branches,  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  overshadowing  of  those  above,  de- 
priving them  both  of  rain  and  air.  That  the  se- 
cond is  the  best  method  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  will  be  evident 
from  analrgy  :  in  the  natural  growth  of  a  tree  its 
trunk  is  proportioned  to  its  height :  lop  off  its  head 
and  it  spreads  laterally  and  becomes  a  bush,  with- 
out rising  in  height  or  swelling  in  the  trunk. 

Hence  the  following  method  of  training  up  a 
hedge  which  is  to  allow  the  thorns  to  grow  with- 
out applying  a  knife  to  their  tops,  till  their  steins 
be  five  or  six  inches  in  circumference.  In  gooil 
soil  with  careful  weeding  they  will  be  of  that  size 
in  tenor  twelve  years,  and  be  fifteen  feet  high  or 
upwards.  The  laterals  only  must  [meanwhile]  be 
attended  to.  Those  next  the  ground  must  be 
pruned  within  two  feet  of  the  stem,  those  above 
must  be  made  shorterand  shorter,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  ground  ;  and  at  five  feet 
high  they  must  be  cut  close  to  the  stem,  leaving 
all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.  By  this  dressing 
the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very  steep 
roof;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
I)riming.  This  form  gives  free  access  to  rain,  sun 
and  air  ;  every  twig  has  its  share  and  the  whole 
is  preserved  in  vigor. 

When  the  stems  have  arrived  at  their  proper 
bulk,  they  are  cut  over  [cut  off]  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  where  the  lateral  branches  end  ;  this 
answers  two  excellent  purposes,  the  first  is,  to 
strengthen  the  hedge,  thesap  that  formerly  ascended 
to  the  top  being  now  distributed  among  the 
branches.  The  next  is  that  a  tall  hedge  stag- 
nates the  air,  and  poisons  both  corn  and  grass 
near  it. 

A  hedge  trained  up  in  this  manner  is  impenetra- 
ble even  by  a  bull  ;  he  may  press  in  the  lateral 
branches,  but  the  stems  stand  firm.  For  an  instant 
proof  that  this  method  will  answer,  observe  the 
thorns  that  from  sjiace  to  space  arc  allowed  to 
grow  up  above  their  fellows  in  forin  of  a  hedge 
row.  These  thorns  though  growing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  bushy  hedge  Iiave  stems  far  larger  than 
the  rest.  Besides  the  strength  of  such  a  hedge, 
it  is  less  expensive  than  a  hedge  reared  in  the 
ordinary  way:  the  weeds  are  sooner  checked  and 
it  requires   much  less  pruning.  ****** 

*  *  Good  thorns,  are  indeed  more  essential  in 
this  mode  of  training  than  in  any  other;  they 
ought  to  be  the  best  thorns  that  can  be  procured — 
all  of  an  equal  size  and  equally  vigorous,  that 
they  may  not  overleap  one  another. 

The  thorn  is  a  tree  of  long  life,  and  a  hedge 
raised  and  dressed  in  the  way  here  described  woidd 
continue  a  firm  hedge  for  perhaps  five  hundred 
years. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
J^ewion,  Feb.  IG,  1831. 


DESCRIPTiON  or  THE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  a — Moilu  of  pruning  the  hedge  till  (he  stems  be^' 
come  5  or  6  inclies  in  circumference  and  at  least  15  feet 
in  height. 

Fig.  b,  represents  the  hedge  when  completed  and  top- 
ped.— It  is  now  4  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  5  feel  high,  in 
the  form  of  a  steep  roof;  in  this  form  it  must  always  be 
preserved. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

INSECTS  IN  CATTLE. 

Mr  Fesse.vden — Some  of  ray  young  cattle 
have  small  swellings  under  the  skin  near  the  back, 
containing  worms  which  can  in  some  instances  be 
forced  out  by  pressure  of  the  thumbs  and  fore- 
fingers of  both  hands,  through  a  small  orifice  on 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling;  and  are 
white,  with  a  black  or  brown  point  at  the  head, 
and  are  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  the  greatest  circumference. 

This  is  a  common  occurrence  among  young  cat- 
tle in  the  spring  of  the  yeai ;  and  by  our  old 
farmers  are  called  cattle  worms,  who  notice  them 
but  little,  saying  they  will  all  come  out  by  pasture 
time.  They  are  however  a  serious  evil  to  the 
animals. 

If  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  and  intelligent 
correspondents,  can  and  will  inform  the  pubhc 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper  the 
cause  of  their  origin,  and  how  that  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  best  method  of  extirpating  tiiero 
at  this  season,  when  so  full  grown,  you  will  con- 
fer a  great  favor  on  that  public,  and  many  herds- 
men in  Essex  North. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — The  insect  above  al- 
luded to  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  bott 
in  the  horse,  and  is  called  by  naturalists  Oestims 
bovis,  or  ox  bolt.  It  is  thus  described  under  ths 
article  '  Botts'  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia. 

'  When  young,  the   larva  is    smooth,  white,  and  lu; 
transparent;  as  it  enlarges    it    becomes   browner; 
and  about  the  time  it  is  full  grown,  it  is  totally  of  a 
deep  brown   color,  having   numerous   dots   on  its 
surface,   disposed    in    transverse  interrupted  lines 
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passing  round  the  segments.  Two  distinct  and 
dirtoront  kinds  of  lines  are  seen  on  oacli  segment ; 
tlic  iipi)erinost  of  them  is  narrower,  and  consists  of 
larger  dots,  underneath  this  there  is  a  broader  line, 
and  the  dots  smaller.  The  first  are  easily  seen  by 
using  the  lens  to  be  real  hooks  bent  upwards  or 
towards  the  tail  of  the  insect ;  and  on  examining 
the  broader  line  of  small  dots,  ivitli  a  tolerably 
powertul  magnifier  they  were  found  also  to  be  real 
hooks  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former,' 
&c. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  tlie  parent  of 
this  larva  attacks  neat  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  beneath  their  hides  ;  and  '  al- 
though its  efl'ects  on  the  cattle  are  so  often  remarked, 
yet  the  fly  itself  is  rarely  seen  or  taken,  as  the  at- 
tempt would  be  attended  with  considerable  danger, 
if  the  insect  is  in  pursuit  of  tlie  oxen.  The  pain 
inflicted  in  depositing  its  eggs  appears  to  be  very 
severe.  When  one  of  the  cattle  is  attacked  by 
the  fly  it  is  easily  known  by  the  extreme  terror 
and  agitation  of  the  whole  herd.  The  unfortunate 
object  of  the  attack  runs  bellowing  from  among 
them  to  some  distant  part  of  the  pasture  or  the 
inearest  water.  The  tail  from  the  severity  of  the 
ipain  is  held  with  a  tremulous  motion  straight  from 
;the  body,  and  the  head  and  nock  stretched  out  to 
the  utmost.  The  rest,  from  fear,  generally  follow 
to  the  water,  or  disperse  to  different  parts  of  the 
field. 

'  When  the  oxen  are  yoked  to  the  plough,  the 
•ttack  of  this  fly  is  attended  with  danger  to  the 
flrivers  ;  since  they  become  perfectly  uncontrolla- 
Dle,  and  will  often  run  with  the  plough  directly 
brward  through  hedges,  or  whatever  obstructs  their 
way. 

There  is  provided  on  this  account,  to  many 
wloughs  a  contrivance  to  set  them  immediately  at 
iberty.  The  singular  scene  attending  the  attack 
)f  this  fly  upon  the  herd  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ect  of  poetical  description.'  Virgil  in  his  Geor- 
pcs  has  given  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  kind, 
trhich  we  have  translated  as  follows. 

Throuijh  wavin^^  j^rovc!,  whei'e  Arno's  torrent  flows. 
And  where  the  ilex  in  redunJance    grows, 
Myriads  of  insects  flutter  in  the  gloom, 
(CEstrus  in  Grefice,  Asylus  named  at  Rome) 
Fierce  and  sonorous  :  By  the  horriil  sound 
Driven  from  the  woods  and  shady  glens  around, 
The  universal  herd  in  terror  fly. 
Their  bellowing  shakes  the  woods  and  rends  the   sky. 

It  is  said  that  the  strongest  and  healthiest  beasts 
re  preferred  by  this  fly.  Kirby  and  Spence  af- 
irm  that 'though  these  insect.s  terrify  and  tor- 
tient  our  cattle  they  do  tliein  no  material  injiny. 
hey  indeed  occasion  iionsideralde  tumors  under 
he  skin  where  the  botts  reside,  varying  in  number 
rem  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty;  but  these 
eem  unattended  with  any  pain,  and  are  so  farfrom 
eing  injurious  that  they  are  rather  regarded  as 
roofs  of  the  goodness  of  the  animal.  The  tan- 
ers  prefer  those  hides  which  have  the  greatest 
umber  of  bolt-holes  in  them,  which  are  always 
16  best  and  strongest.' 


FOR    THE   NEW    ENGLAND  FARJJER. 


I  ti'd  to  be,  washing  tliern  with  a  strong  decoction 
1  of  tobacco.  At  this  inclc(nunt  season  of  tlie  year, 
that  seems  a  very  harsli,  if  not  inhuman  renn^dy  ; 
and  mercurial  ointment,  I  have  proved  to  be  a 
very  unsafe  oi;e.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  pracli.- 
cal  correspondents  will  have  the  goodness  to  state 
via  your  useful  paper  any  more  humane,  safe  and 
cfticious  method  of  destri>ying  these  vermin  dm-ing 
(he  cold  season,  as  also  any  means  during  the  fall 
and  early  part  of  the  winter  to  be  used  as  prophij- 
tactics  you  will  oblige  many  fanners  in 

/"et."  19,  1831.  Essex  North. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — A  writer  for  the  New- 
England  Farmer  whose  connnuuioation  was  pub- 
lished  vol.  i.  p.  307,  gives  the  following  method  of 
destroying  Vermin  on  Cattle- 

I  have  found  that  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco 
washed  over  a  beast  infested  with  vermin  will 
generally  drive  them  away  ;  it  sometimes  makes 
the  beast  very  sick  a  short  time. 

But  a  better  way  is  to  mix  plenty  of  strong 
scotch  snufi'  in  train  oil,  and  rub  the  back  and 
neck  of  the  creature  with  it,  which  will  eftectually 
kill  or  drive  away  all  vermin    from  a  quadruped. 

Mr  John  Lane  Boylston,  in  a  communication, 
published.  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  j).  19. 
recommends  white  washing  tlie  interior  of  barns, 
stables,  &c,  as  a  remedy  for  lice  in  cattle;  and 
likewise  advises  '  shearing  the  ears  and  between 
the  horns,  in  the  full  before  they  are  put  up  to 
hay.'  He  says,  in  white  washnig  no  salt  must  be 
used,  as  is  usual  in  the  outside  of  buildings,  lest 
the  cattle  should  lick  itoflf.  The  same  gentleman 
(who  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  cultivator) 
approves  highly  of  the  ])ractice  of  carding  cattle 
in  the  winter,  after  they  are  put  up  to  hay. 


TO  PREVENT  SOWS  DESTROYING  THEIR 
OFFSPRING. 

Mr  Fessende>' — The  vexatious  propensity  of 
many  sows  to  devour  their  young  offspring, 
mediately  after  their  birth,  is  well  known.  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  nor 
heard  of,  an  eflTectual  preventive.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, one  has  at  last  been  found.  Last  sunmier 
vessel  arrived  at  Long  wharf,  in  this  city,  having 
on  board  a  sow  which,  very  soon  after  reaching 
the  wharf,  produced  a  fine  litter  of  pigs. — She 
very  soon  began  to  devour  them,  upon  which  the 
captain  threw  her  several  pieces  of  salt  pork 
which  she  ate  greedily,  and  disturbed  the  pigs  no 
more.  The  captain,  who  was  formerly  an  ex- 
perienced fanner  as  well  as  sea  captain,  said  he 
bad  often  tried  the  experiment,  and  always  with 
perfect  success.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  new 
to  your  readers.  To  me  it  ajipears  very  important. 
Yours  truly,  15. 

Boston,  March  1,  1831. 


AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS. 

Mr  Editor — I  wish  to  ask  through  the  medi 
um  of  the  New  England  Farmer  if  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  have  struck 
from  their  list  of  agricultural  products  for  a  pre- 
mium, the  article  'Sprimg  Wheat'  for  the  year 
1831?  Also  'Winter  Rte'  ?  As  I  consider 
these  products  among  the  first  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Agriculture,  I  have  thought  it  may  have 
been  a  mistake  in  the  jirinterin  omitting  their  men- 
tion in  the  list  as  |)ublished  in  the  last  Repository 
and  Journal,  No.  3.  Vol.  X. — An  answer  to  these 
questions  will  be  gratifying  to 

February  25,  1831.  A  Countryman. 


FOR  the  new   ENGLAND    FARMER, 
BEES. 

Mr  Fksskmden  —  I  had  on  the  Ititli  day  of  Inst 
January  a  swarm  of  bees  which  inelled  down,  so 
that  one  third  of  the  honey  ran  out,  ami  half  the 
swarm  was  drowned  in  the  honey.  The  weight 
was  fortyeiglit  pounds,  honey  and  bees,  and  the 
hive  was  thirteen  inches  by  eighteen.  The  ther- 
mometer stood  about  ten  degrees  below  freezing, 
and  the  hive  was  out  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  entrance  to  the  hive  was  lightly 
fastened  up  to  keep  the  bees  from  coming  out  on 
the  snow.  They  had  been  fastened  up  one  day, 
when  the  event  happened.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  the  honey's  running  out  and  falling  on  another 
hive,  which  stood  underneath  ;  and  on  opening 
the  hive  the  steam  ascended  from  it,  as  it  would 
from  a  boiling  pot  ;  and  the  bees  made  all  possible 
speed  to  leave  the  hive,  but  were  so  immersed  in 
the  honey  that  they  could  not  fly,  and  a  great  many 
were  lost  on  the  snow.  I  soon  stopped  them  up, 
and  bored  some  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive  to 
give  them  air,  and  let  the.  honey  run  oft'.  But 
there  had  so  many  bees  fallen  down,  that  they 
clogged  up  the  holes.  I  then  took  up  the  bottom 
board,  and  put  the  bees  into  a  box  six  inches  deep, 
so  as  to  see  what  state  they  were  in.  A  good  deal 
of  the  diy  comb  in  the  liive  fell  down,  and  it  has 
been  so  melted  that  it  is  now  in  many  crooked 
shapes.  I  have  since  carried  the  hive  to  Brighton, 
and  while  removing  it  (which  happened  to  be  dur- 
ing a  snow  storm)  I  noticed  that  as  fast  as  the 
snow  fell,  it  melted  on  the  hive  by  the  heat  of  the 
bees  within,  although  it  was  a  very  cold  day. 

I  have  some  other  hot  natured  bees,  so  hot  as  to 
meltthesnow  away  from  the  hive  two  inclif^s,  but 
not  so  hot  as  to  melt  down  the  honeycomb.  1  wish 
to  publish  this,  for  to  me  the  above  occurrence 
is  unaccountable.  It  is  a  thing  which  has  never 
happened  to  a  swarm  of  bees  in  my  possession  be- 
I'ore. 

I  should  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  some  one 
would  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  state 
the  probable  causes  of  this  great  heat,  proceeding 
from  bees,  and  how  they  have  the  power  of  creat- 
ing it,  so  as  to  melt  their  comb  at  any  time  they 
please.  I  have  conjectured  myself  the  cause,  but 
should  like  that  some  one  older  than  I  am  in  the 
management  of  bees,  should  inform  the  public 
the  cause  of  this  new  phenomenon. 

Ebenezer  Beard. 

Biighton,  March  1,  1831. 


MILCH  COWS. 

Mr  Fessenden — I  am  making  arrangements 
to  keep  a  dairy  stock  of  ten  or  twelve  cows,  and 
as  I  wish  to  have  none  butprofitable  ones,  I  should 
be  glad  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  more  experienced,  as  to  the  ' 
breeds  from  which  the  most  productive  stuck  might 
be  selected,  taking  into  view  both  the  qiiantily  and 
the  qualili/  of  their  milk.  It  is  presumed  the  im- 
ported breeds  of  cattle  have  been  long  enough 
with  us  to  test  their  value  for  the  dairy,  compared 
with  the  best  cows  selected  from  our  native  stock. 
If  gentlemen,  who  have  tried  them  long  enough  to 
decide  upon  their  comparative  merits,  would  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  experience  through 
the  New  England  Farmer,  it  would  doubtless 
much  benefit  the  public  generally,  no  less  then 
your  humble  servant,  A  Rustic. 

Feb.  24,  1831. 
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March  2,  1 831. 


N'KW     K.NGLAND  r/.RMER. 


D'SEASE  IN  SHEEP. 

Ula  Eess  e^-uEN  — As  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
the  grr'^iving  of  wool  have  bi'come  an  object  of  so 
'"'jch  importance,  everything  that  would  seem  to 
impede  or  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
source  of  national  wealth  ought  to  "be  spread  l)c- 
fore  the  pidilic.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave 
through  your  useful  paper  to  state  a  few  facts  re- 
lating to  a  disease,  which  had  lately  occurred 
among  sheep  in  this  town. 

The  disorder  may  and  no  doubt  has  been  in 
progress  some  time,  but  its  direful  and  deadly" 
effects  were  not  visible  until  since  cohl  weather 
set  in.  It  has  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  and  among  those  apparently  in  the  summer 
and  fill  iu  the  best  heaUh,  but  has  been  confined 
mostly  to  young  or  yearling  sheep.  I  have  care- 
fully examined  several  volumes  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  to  see  whether  the  disease  was  des- 
cribed or  a  remedy  proposed.  If  we  except  the 
two  fallowing  instances  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  be  ])arall(d  to  the  one  above 
alluded  to.  A  writer  in  vol.  vii.  page  109,  under 
tlie  signature  of  a  '  Wool-grower' describes  a  some- 
what similar  disease  among  sheep.  After  ex- 
amining every  other  |)art,  he  says  that  'he  laid 
the  lungs  open  and  in  the  cellular  substance  of 
the  limgs  and  in  the  bronchial  [air]  vessel  there 
were  a  multitude  of  worms  about  as  thick  as  a 
linen  thread  and  from  one  inch  to  six  iu  length 
exceeding  sharp  pointed  at  one  end,'  &c.  For 
which  he  prescribed  Scotch  snuff  on  the  food  1 
morning  and  evening,  and  tar  and  sulphur  once  a 
day,  which  appeared  to  improve  their  health  im- 
mediately. A.  L.  H.  in  Vol.  viil.  page  207,  describes 
the  symptoms,  progress  and  direful  effects  of  a 
disease  as  it  occurred  among  his  sheep,  being  no 
doubt  the  same  disorder,  which  has  made  such 
havoc  iu  this  neighborhood.  This  v.riter  not 
having  made  any  examination  after  death,  seemed 
to  be  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  its  cause  or 
cure.  Neither  do  those  wlio  answered  his  com- 
munication throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  But 
let  lis  return  to  the  malady  which  has  prevailed 
among  us  and  blighted  the  hopes  of  many  a  far- 
mer. 

The  most  common  syni])toms  of  the  disease  are 
a  loss  of  appetite,  general  emaciation  or  leanness 
with  a  peculiar  gauntness,  so  that  the  animal  is 
bent  up  almost  double  and  is  hardly  able  to  drag 
its  tottering  frame  after  it,  and  unless  the  disease  is 
arrested  by  a  timely  remedy,  often  a  scouring  sets 
in  and  the  pitiable  creature  soon  falls  a  victim  to 
the  fell  destroyer.  One  gentleman  having  lost 
many  promising  yearling  sheep  in  this  way,  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Hecotn- 
inenced  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  head,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  worm  or  wrrms,  as  much  had 
been  said  or  written  to  that  effect.  In  this  how- 
ever he  was  disappointed  ;  nothing  daunted,  he 
proceeded  carefidly  to  follow  down  the  whole  al- 
imentary canal  examining  every  part ;  no  sooner 
had  he  opened  the  stomach  but  he  found  innu- 
merable minute  worms  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  length,in  size  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse  linen  thread, 
in  color  white  or  nearly  so  with  one  end  sharp, 
and  when  examined  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  they  were  very  lively.  Other  dissections 
carefully  made  by  many  other  indiviiluals  have 
confirmed  the  presence  of  like  worms  not  only  in 
the  stomachs  but  in  the  small  and  large  intestines 
of  sheep  dying  of  this  disease.     As   soon  as  the 


cause  of  death  was  ascertained  the  following  simple 
remedy  was  resorted  to,  which  has  not  failed,  I 
believe,  in  a  single  instance  of  effecting  a  cure,  j 
when  timely  administered.  Half  an  ounce  of! 
Gum  Aloes  pulverized  -and  mixed  with  a  little 
meal  and  water,  enough  to  make  the  whole  into 
thick  dough,  is  a  full  dose  for  one  sheep,  and  may 
be  conveniently  given  by  opening  the  animal's  i 
mouth  and  putting  it  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; 
with  the  handle  of  a  common  iron  spoon,  or  it 
may  be  made  into  small  balls,  and  iu  like  manner 
given. — This  quantity  proves  an  effectual  purge, 
and  brings  away  large  quantities  of  worms,  wliere- 
up6n  even  many  slieep  apparently  on  the  verge  of 
death  have  been  restored  in  a  few  days  to  wonted 
health. 

From  many  faithful  trials  of  the  aloes  in  smaller 
doses,  given  to  shee|)  slightly  diseased,  having 
poor  appetites,  &c,  the  most  decided  good  effects 
have  followed.  One  gentleman  having  nearly  100 
fine  lambs  in  the  fall,  after  losing  about  half  of 
them,  I  advised  him  to  try  aloes  as  above  directed. 
He  first  procured  J  lb.  had  it  pulverized  and  or- 
dered it  given  to  8  only,  but  through  mistake  it 
was  given  to  a  about  20  ;  a  decided  good  effect 
followed  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  He 
has  since  procured,  and  made  use  of  a  pound  or 
more,  liy  the  use  of  which  he  says  be  has  saved 
his  flock. — The  above  facts  are  submitted,  wishing 
that  a  fair  trial  may  be  made  of  the  aloes  should 
tl'.e  same  disease  occur,  or  any  other,  where  a 
purge  is  indicated,  as  it  can  be  more  easily  given 
than  any  other  of  that  class  of  medicines.  The 
price  of  this  article  is  cheap,  it  may  be  procured  of 
any  a|iothecary.  T  leave  to  others,  more  ac- 
quainted with  entomology,  to  give  a  name  to  the 
worms  above  described,  and  to  inform  the  jiublic 
whether  they  are  natural  to  the  sheep  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  only  when  in  too  great  numbers  or 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances  they  are  the 
cause  of  death,  and  likewise  to  explain  the  reason 
why  young  sheep,  in  particular  during  the  winter, 
fall  the  victims  of  this  disease.  L.  W.  BRIGGS. 
Bristol,  R.  1.  Feb.  21.  1831. 


From  the  Massachuselts  Agricultural   Repository- 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAIN, 
VEGETABLE  CROPS,  &c. 

77ic  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Trustees  to  exam- 
ine tlie  claims  for  premiums  for  Grain  and  Vege- 
table Crops, — for  Experiments  and  Discoveries, 
— for  Raising  Trees  and  Hedges, — submit  the 
following  Report — 

The  past  season  has  been  a  most  bountiful 
one.  and  has  been  particularly  favorable  for  the 
production  of  almost  every  article  which  claims 
the  attention  and  rewards  the  labors  of  agricuitu 
rists  iu  this  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  there  has  not  been 
a  week  in  which  the  want  of  rain  has  been  severely 
felt  iu  this  connnonwealth, — while  the  sunshine 
and  heat  have  proved  sufficient  for  bringing  to 
maturity  the  crops  and  fruits  of  our  farms,  and  or- 
chards and  gardens.  Of  grass,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
Indian  corn, — of  potatoes  and  vegetable  of  alnmst 
every  description,  the  crops  have  been  truly  abun- 
dant. For  fruit  of  every  kind, — excepting,  per- 
haps, pearsand  grapes,  for  which  latter  the  summer 
has  been  too  cool  and  moist, — few  seasons  have 
been  so  good.  Blessed  with  a  year  of  so  much 
plentj',  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  claims  of 
our  farming  brethren  for  the  premiums  offered  by 
this  Society,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  the    Legisla- 


ture, would  be  lumserous  and  respectable.  In  thif 
expectation  the  Trustees  have  not  been  disaj)point- 
ed.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  permitted  K 
say,  that  much  more,  they  hope  and  trust,  might 
have  been  exhibited  had  the  inclinations  of  our 
farmers  corresponded  with  their  ability.  The 
Trustees  are  aware,  indeed,  that  some  extraordi- 
nary exertion  and  skill  are  necessary,  in  aid  of  a 
good  year,  to  meet  the  requiremects  of  the  Society  ; 
but  our  enterprising  husbandnsan,  and  all  other 
classes  of  citizens,  would  do  well  to  have  in  mind 
always,  that  nothing  of  great  worth  is  to  be  had 
without  industry,  and  care,  and  skill.  Labor  ie 
the  price  demanded  of  us,  by  a  wise  Providence, 
for  everything  truly  valuable.  It  will  be  well,  too. 
to  have  constantly  before  us  the  force  of  example. 
The  natural  effect  of  a  successfid  effort,  in  any 
pursuit,  is  to  stimulate  others  in  the  same  coui-se, 
and  ;hus  to  promote  the  general  good.  Care  and 
system,  like  everything  else,  become  easy  by  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  amoirg  the  applica- 
tions before  this  committee,  there  is  not  any  instance 
in  which  two  applications  have  been  maile  for 
the  sauje  article.  They  are  not  embarrassed, 
therefore,  as  some  of  the  committees  have  been, 
iu  comparing  the  merits  of  numerous  competitors. 
They  regret  that  one  claim,  at  least,  should  not 
have  been  made  for  each  article  proposed  by  the 
Trustees. 

The  committee  recommend, — instead  of  ab- 
stracts by  the  committee  of  the  modes  of  culture, 
as  has  been  usual, — that  the  statement  of  the 
claimants,  in  their  own  words,  should  follow  each 
case.  They  are  led  to  propose  this,  not  only  bo- 
cause  they  are  generally  very  well  expressed,  but 
because  they  will  be  more  intelligible  to  practical 
cultivators,  probably,  than  any  views  the  commit- 
tee can  give. 

WHEAT. 

1.  The  Committee  consider  Messrs  Tristram 
Little  and  Henry  Little,  of  Newbury,  in  Essex 
County,  as  entitled  to  the  premium  of  $20  for  a 
crop  of  spring  wheat,  being  34J  bushels  on  an 
acre.  These  gentlemen  have  been  benefited  .il- 
most  every  year  by  the  premiums  of  this  Society, 
and  seem  richly  to  deserve  all  they  have  received, 
as  judicious  cultivators. 

To  the  Truslees  of  ilie  Massachusetts  Asricultural  Society. 

Gentlemen — We  sowed  the  present  season  ai 
piece  of  spring  wheat,  containing,  by  admeasure- 
ment, one  acre  and  one  rod.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
dark  loam,  the  past  year  it  was  cultivated  with 
onions,  and  manured  with  yard  (or  cellar)  manure, 
about  eight  cords  to  the  acre,  which  produced  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  bushels.  The  22d 
or  23d  of  last  April  it  was  sowed  with  wheat  with- 
out any  dressing  ;  one  bushel  and  a  half  was  sown 
(the  wheat  was  of  the  white  kind)  the  soil  was 
once  jiloughed  and  the  grain  harrowed  in.  It  was 
reaped  in  August,  which  cost  four  thiys'  labor: 
the  quantity  of  straw  was  as  large  as  the  bulk  ol 
five  tons  of  hay.  It  was  threshed  and  winnowed 
in  October,  which  cost  ten  days'  labor,  and  there 
were  thirtyfour  bushels  and  one  jieck  of  grain. 
Res])ectfully    yours, 

Tristram  Little, 
Henry  Little. 
jyewbtm/,  JVov.  2,  1830. 

BARLET. 

2.  To  Capt.  ^Benjamin  B.  Howard,  of  Wet-: 
Bridgewater,  Plymouth  Co.  is  awarded  the  premi- 
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m  of  S-iO  ("or  his  crop  ot"  barley,  being   about  48 
usiids  the   aero. 

tlic  Tnistei'S  of  tlio  Miiss:iclicisell5  Ajriculmral  Socitly. 

Gr.NTLEMKX — The  foUowiiii;  production  of  one 
:re  one  half  aiul  eighteen  roils  of  land,  eulti- 
itc<l  with  barley,  the  ii!i«t  se.nson,  by  the  snb- 
riber.   on  his  farm  in  West  Briiliiewator,  is  offer 


turnips  for  the  successful  culture  of  wliich,  the 
sheep  (100)  were  nightly  folded,  for  two  pre- 
vious years,  after  the  hay  crop  wn:-:  taken  off. 
The  rye  stubble  was  turned  under  immediately 
after  reaping  that  crop.  Tlic  process  for  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  the  Potato  crop  was  as  follows, 
vi/.      In    May    1830,    fifty   cart-loails,  33  bu,«li(ls 


i  for  the  Society's  premium.  The  soil  is  a  dark  each,  of  mifermenteil  shee[)  and  other  manure, 
ch  loam,  pretly  free  from  stones,  and  somewhat  {  was  evenly  spread  on  and  immediately  ploughed 
iclining  to  moisture.     A  part  of  it,  in  1829,  was  1 '"  10  inches  deep,  furrows  struck  tliree  feet  each 


Itivated  with  Indian  corn,  having  been  mamircd 

the  rate  of  about  eight  common  cart  loads  to 
e  acre  ;  the  rest  was  cultivated  two  seasons  sue- 
ssivoly  previous  to  the  past,  with  potatoes; 
ceiving  each  year,  at   the  rate  of  about  15  loads 

manure.  The  crop  of  corn  was  estimated  at 
)  bushels  to  the  acre;  that  of  potatoes,  in  1829, 
somt'tbing  near  400  bushels.  In  April  last,  it 
is  twice  ploughed  with  alight  plough,  and  about 
cart  loads  of  coarse  manure  from  the  barn 
nilows,  were  drawn  on,  spread,  and  harrowed 
About  the  first  of  May  it  was  sown  with  bar- 

at  the  rate  of  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre, 
d  with  grass  seed,  which  also  were  ploughed 
d  hrurowed   in.     The  crop  was  mown    and  got 

in  .luly,  and  was  threshed  out  in  September 
th  tuo  horses,  in  less  than  two  days.  It  was 
1  with  a  machine,  and  measured  78  bushels 
d  one  peck  of  clean   handsojue  barley. 

Benj.  B.  Howard. 

RYE. 

9.  To  Mr   Richard  Adams,  Jr,  of  Newbury,  $2  0 

the  premium  on  winter  rye — being  SSJ  bush- 
on  an  acre. 

of  tile  Blnssachiisetta  Agriculturol  Society. 
jE.MTi.EME.'V — Agreeably    to    the    directions  of 

Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
;iety,  requiring  each  claimant  to  state  the  quali- 
jf  the  land,  its  previous    product,  &c,  I  submit 

following,  in  support  of  my  claims  for  the  So- 
;y's  premium  for  niisiug  the  greatest  quantity  of 

on  an  acre  the  present  year.  The  soil  is  a  yel- 
■  loaiii  ;  the  season  of  1829  it  was  cidtivated 
h  white  beans  without  any  manure,  which  pro- 
•ed  aliout  25  bushels.  The  September  follow- 
,  (after  the  crop  was  harvested)  the  ground  was 
uglied  and  five  pecks  of  rye  was  sowed  and 
rowed  in.  The  April  following,  there  was 
;ad  on  the  same  about  ninety  busliels  of  leach- 
ishes.     It    was  reaped  and   threshed  in  July, 

the  produce  was  38  bushels  and  three  pecks, 
straw  I  sold,  which  weighed  more  than  two 

.     The  labor  done  on  the  above  crop  was,  as 
will  see,  nothing  e.\tra    except  the  dressing 
11  aslies. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Richard  Adajis,  Jr. 
^Teicbwij,  Xov.  1,  1830. 

POTATOES. 

To  Mr  Payson  Williiuns,  of  Fitchburjr,  an 
customer  from  the  Comity  of  Worcester,  -920 
his  crop  of  potatoes — about  570  bushels  to  an 

iuee  on  AsricuUural  Product?. 
fersTLEiiE.v — As  a  claimant   for  the   premium 
red  by   the  trustees  of  the    Massachusetts  Ag- 

Itural  Society  for  the  largest  crop  of  Potatoes 
ivn  on  the  acre  the  present  season,  I  will  state, 

the  ground  on  which  my  crop  was  grown,  in 


way  at  right  angles.  Tweutyfive  bushels  of  the 
River  of  Plate  Reds  and  Philadelphia  Blues,  were 
used  for  seed ;  the  reds  planted  whole,  one  in  a 
hill ;  tlie  blues  split  in  two  pieces,  which  also  seed- 
eil  a  hill  ;  the  planting  finished  the  last  of  May. 
The  plants  had  two  good  hoeings;  the  last  when 
in  the  bud,  the  plants  or  stalks  being  ten  inches  in 
height.  The  harvesting  finished  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober. The  amount  of  the  potato  crop  was  by 
careful  measurement,  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
liuslnds  on  an  acre  and  fourteen  and  a  half  one 
hundred  and  sixtieths  [larts  of  au  acre.  Also  had 
on  a  part  of  the  field  about  1000  lbs.  crook  neck- 
ed and  West  Inilia squashes,  jilanted  in  every  oth- 
er hill  and  every  other  row,  wliere  the  potato  seed 
was  wholly  left  out.  The  land  is  probably  good 
enough  to  produce  a  much  larger  crop  when  the 
season  is  congenial  to  the  culture  of  the  Potato. 
The  past  season  has  been  too  wet  and  cold,  even 
for  this  hardy  vegetable. 

Yours,  &c. 

P.  Williams. 

EXPENSE  OF    CULTIVATION. 

50  loads  manure,  the  proportion  drawn  by  the  Po- 
tato crop-  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent, 
at  $1  per  load  $25  00 

Carting  the  same  and  spreading  5  00 

Ploughing  in  the  manure  4   00 

Labor  in  planting  5   00 

25  bushels  of  seed  at  2  shillings  8   33 

Two  hoeings  9  00 

Harvesting  the  crop,  say  20  days'  work,  at 

4  shillings.  13  50 


gard,  and  one  great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  eli- 
cit the  opiinons  of  observing  farmers  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Perhaps  some  one  will  ntteni|)t  to  show 
the  difference  in  labor,  as  to  planting  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, by  dunging  in  the  hill  or  otherwise.  It  is 
a  question  which  needs  to  be  settled. 


mm^  usij^aaiisra)  a^iiasasjaa 
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In  reading  Mr  Williams'  account  of  his  fine 
crop  of  jjotatoes,  our  farmers  are  requested  to  no- 
lice  that  the  manure  was  spread  over  the  ground 
instead  of  being  put  in  the  hill  in  the  common 
way.  If  using  manure  at  broad  cast  will  give  as 
good  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn  as  putting  it  in  the 
bill,  will  it  not  be  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and  at 
the  same  time,  place  the  manure  more  equally  on 
the  ground  ?  No  process  in  farming  seems  more 
slow  and  tedious  than  dunging  out  in  the  hill.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  statement  of  Mr  Williams,  who 
has  always  appeared  before  this  society  as  a  very  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmer,  will  bring  out  some 
remarks  from  practical  men  on  this  subject.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr  Ware,  of  Salem,  planted  this 
year,  in  the  same  way,  both  corn  and  potatoes. 
Among  our  New  England  crops,  none  are  so  gene- 
ral, or  more  important,  than  corn  and  ])Otatoes, 
and  if  a  more  economical  mode  of  raising  them, 
as  regards  labor,  can  be  found  out,  it  will  be  a 
great  public  benefit.  Mr  Williams  used  a  great  quan- 
tity of  manure,  it  is  true, — perhaps  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  as  is  usual  among  farmers, — and  his 
land  was  in  good  condition  before;  but  then  he 
intimates,  and  seemingly  with  reason,  that,  owing 
es  to    the  morning   sun,  is  of  a  deep  reddish  I  to  its  being  spread  and  ploughed  in,  not  more  than 

tn,  somewhat  rocky.     In    1829,   an    abundant !  half  its  strength    was    drawn    out    by   the  potato 
)  of  winter  rye  was  taken  from  it,  preceded  by    crop.      All    experiments  of  this  kind  deserve   re- 


FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

Cattle  should  be  liberally su|)|)lied  with  food 
from  this  time  till  they  can  be  turned  to  grass. 
As  straw  and  hay  become  drier  than  they  were  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  winter  the  supply  should  be 
greater,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  which  you  give 
them  had  better  be  increased  than  diminished. 
Potatoes  are  better  food  for  breeding  ewes  than 
turnips,  which  it  is  said  are  apt  to  injine  the 
hunbs. 

Dress  with  stable,  compost,  hog-pen  or  such 
other  well  rotted  manure  as  you  have,  such  grass 
ground  as  you  have  neglected  in  autumn  ;  three 
loads  now  may  be  equal  to  two  then  ;  but  it  is  best 
to  secure  a  good  crop  even  now.  Your  winter 
grain  should  now  be  dressed  with  plaster,  if  it  was 
neglected  at  seed  time  ;  your  mowing  grounds 
which  are  upon  a  dry  soil,  will  pay  you  well  for  a 
bushel  or  two  of  plaster,  or  a  few  bushels  of  lime 
or  leached  ashes  to  the  acie. 

Your  orchards  continue  to  claim  your  attention 
— give  to  each  tree  a  top  dressing  of  your  best 
chip,  stable,  or  compost  manure  ;  your  fruit  will 
richly  repay,  besides  the  extra  profits  upon  your 
grass  under  your  trees,  whether  mowing  or  pas- 
ture, together  with  the  growth  of  your  trees. 

Look  to  your  water  courses,  and  change  their 
direction  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  spring  rains  ; 
the  frequent  changing  of  your  water  courses  will 
render  your  mowing  even,  and  prevent  one  part 
from  becoming  rank,  and  lodging  before  the  other 
part  is  fit  to  cut,  and  thus  turn  to  your  best  profit, 
that  which  if  neglected  wotdd  become  waste  and 
damage. 

Do  not  jiermit  the  carcases  of  dead  animals, 
such  as  lambs,  cats,  &c,  to  contaminate  your  pre- 
mises, and  poison  its  inhabitants.  When  domes- 
ticated animals  die,  it  is  the  common  |)ractice  to 
let  theni  rot  above  the  ground.  This  is  sm-e  to  an- 
noy the  neighborhood.  If  the  stench  from  the 
animal  be  too  distant  to  contaminate  the  air,  dogs 
are  fond  of  carrion,  and  after  they  have  gorged 
themselves  with  it,  become  insufferable  inmates  to 
the  families  to  which  they  belong.  The  dead  ani- 
mal should  be  laid  on  a  thick  layer  of  earth, 
and  well  covered  with  the  same  material.  After 
the  covering  has  sunk  in,  and  the  earth  has  ab- 
sorbed the  animal  matter,  the  compost  will  not  be 
more  offensive  than  slaughter-house  dung,  provid- 
ed a  sufficiency  of  earth  has  been  employed. 
They  shoidd  be  hauled  to  the  field  during  winter 
and  ploughed  under  as  soon  as  frost  will  permit. 
The  same  should  also  be  done  when  night  soil  is 
used. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  observed  that  'Manures 
from  animal  substances  in  general  require  no  pre- 
paration to  fit  them  for  the  soil.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  farmer  is  to  blend  them  with  earthy 
constituents  in  a  jjroper  state  of  division,  and  to 
prevent  their  too  rapid  decomposition. 

The  entire  parts  of  the  muscles  of  land  animals 
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are  not  coiiiniouly  used  as  a  inaiuire,  tlioiigli  tliere 
are  inauy  cases  in  which  such  an  application 
might  be  easily  made.  Horses,  dogs,  sheep,  deer 
and  other  quadrupeds  tliat  have  died  accidentally 
or  of  disease,  after  their  slcins  are  separated,  are  of- 
ten suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  or  im- 
mersed in  water  till  they  are  destroyed  by  birds  or 
beasts  of  prey,  or  entirely  decomposed  ;  and  in 
this  case,  most  of  their  organized  matter  is  lost 
for  the  land  on  which  they  lie,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  employed  in  giving  off  noxious  gases 
to  tlie  atmosphere. 

By  covering  dead  animals  with  five  or  six 
times  their  bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  [lart  of 
lime,  and  suffering  them  to  remain  for  a  few 
months,  their  decomposition  would  impregnate 
the  soil  with  solid)le  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  an 
excellent  manure ;  and  by  mixing  a  little  fresh 
quick  lime  with  it  at  the  time  of  its  removal,  the 
disagreeable  effluvia  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed;  and  it  might  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  manure  to  crops. 

Procure  the  very  best  of  garden  seeds  and  oth- 
er seeds  for  the  ensuing  season.  If  you  mean  to 
deserve  the  character,  and  realize  tlie  profits  of  a 
good  cultivator,  you  will  see  that  every  article  of 
use  in  your  honorable  vocation  is  among  the  best 
of  its  kind.  You  must  plant  good  seeds,  or  you 
will  not  grow  good  vegetables,  possess  good  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  or  your  stock  will  not  be  so 
valuable  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be.  If  your 
tools  and  implements  are  not  the  best,  you  will 
waste  much  strength  to  little  purpose  when  you 
attempt  to  use  them. 

Those  plants,  which  you  wish  might  yield  a 
forward  crop,  such  as  g.irden  peas,  beans,  &c,  may 
be  sown  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  very  thick 
in  hot  hovises,  or  under  hot  bed  frames,  or  the 
south  side  of  walls,  and  transplanted  when  they 
are  one  or  two  inches  higli,  into  the  places  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  stand  for  a  crop. 

Your  ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  hoes,  rakes,  &c, 
should  be  inspected  and  put  in  readiness  for  use. 
They  will  last  the  longer  if  painted  or  covered 
with  some  suitable  composition.  Covering  wood 
repeatedly  with  oil  or  grease  will  have  a  tendency 
to  preserve  it.  Where  tools  or  implements  are 
exposed  in  the  field  a  good  part  of  the  year,  they 
require  to  be  new  painted  at  least  every  second 
year.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  iron  as  to  the 
wood,  both  of  which  should  be  kept  coated,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  with  paint  or  oil. 

It  will  soon  be  (if  it  is  not  now)  the  proper  sea- 
son for  pruning  fruit  trees.  Loudon  says  '  For  all 
the  ^operations  of  pruning  which  are  performed  on 
the  branches  or  shoots  of  trees,  it  would  appear 
the  period  immediately  before,  or  commensurate 
with  the  rising  of  the  s^  is  the  best.'  Col.  Pick- 
ering observed, '  My  practice  has  been  to  prune  in 
the  spring,  beginning  when  the  buds  have  scarcely 
begun  to  swell,  and  ending  before  the  expansion 
of  the  leaves.  But  I  never  leave  '  stumps'  of 
limbs.  Every  branch  that  is  taken  away,  is  cut 
close  and  even  with  the  s:em  or  limb  where  it 
grows;  and  the  healiiig  of  the  wound  commences 
and  proceeds  kindly  as  vegetation  advances.  If 
the  branch  cut  off  be  largo,  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  some  kind  of  plaster.' 

A  writer  for  the  Genesee  Fanner  of  January 
la.«t  observes,  '  it  has  been  my  practice  for  several 
years  past  to  prune  hi  autumn  and  in  winter,  ap- 
plying a  coat  of  boiled  tar  and  brick  dust,  or  of 
common    paint,  immediately  to  the  naked  wood  ; 


and  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  no  time  is 
more  favorable. 

'  I  was  induced  to  try  this  experiment,  partly  in 
consequence  of  being  often  from  home  at  the  usu- 
al season,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  test  the  pre- 
valent opinion  that  autumn  pruning  was  very  inju- 
rious to  fruit  trees  ;  for  I  coidd  not  perceive  why 
an  artificial  covering,  which  protected  the  wood 
from  the  weather,  would  not  be  a  good  substitute 
for  living  bark.  I  began  the  worl:,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  were  fallen  ;  and  I  never  siiw 
trees  bear  pruning  better.  .3  considerable  part  of 
mi/ fruit  garden  loas  pruned  two  months   ago. 

'  Permit  me  to  add  that  it  is  a  maxim  in  surgery 
to  SAVE  SKIN,  and  in  pruning  to  save  bark.  The 
saw  ought  therefore  to  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  axe,  so  as  to  cut  the  large  branches  square  off. 
In  some  trees,  (as  in  the  Fall  Pippin]  the  limbs 
are  much  less  two  or  three  inches  from  the  trunk; 
and  if  taken  off  at  that  distance,  would  be  much 
sooner  covered  up  with  new  wood.  Itis  injudi- 
cious, however,  to  leave  the  stumps  too  long,  as 
well  as  to  cut  too  close  to  the  trunk.' 


LEGISLATIVE  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 
Tlie  following  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  is  ably  drawn,  and  the 
paramount  importance  of  its  objects  concisely  and 
happily  expressed.  At  the  time  this  was  sent  to 
the  press,  the  Report  had  not  been  brought  official- 
ly before  the  House,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
public  opinion  is  much  in  favor  of  some  legislative 
aid  in  the  object  contemplated  in  the  bill ;  and  we 
hope  that  our  rulers  will  readily  take  proper  mea- 
sures for  supplying  the  people  with  '  that  capital 
wliich  consists  in  knowledge  ;'  which  seems  all 
that  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  enterprise  and 
industry  characteristic  of  our  countrymen,  to  make 
Silk  a  staple  commodity  of  New  England. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  24,  1831. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  order  '  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  adopting  measures  to  promote  the  growing  of 
the  Mulberry  Tree,  and  the  Culture  of  Silk,  have 
had  tiiat  subject  under  consideration  and  ask  leave 
to  submit  the  following; 

REPORT. 

Tlie  Committee  have  examined  the  subject  at- 
tentively and  find  it  to  be  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  was  at  first  supposed.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  how  great  a  field  is  here  open,  and 
liow  long  it  has  been  neglected ;  they  are  satisfied 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  have  the  power  to  produce 
and  manufacture  silk  in  this  Commonwealth  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  that  no  difficulty  is  to  be  en- 
countered either  from  soU  or  climate. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  generally  engaged 
in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sdk.  Prance, 
more  than  any  other  nation,  derives  her  power  and 
resources  mainly  from  this  branch  of  her  industry  ; 
her  example  has  induced  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Prussia,  and  Sweden  to  engage  with  zeal  in 
the  same  pursuits. 

The  culture  of  silk  is  important  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  silk  imported  and  consumed  in  this 
country,  which  e.xceeds  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
while  the  amount  of  broad  stuff  exported  is  on  the 
average  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars !  Facts 
like  these  need  no  commont ;  yet  it  is  proper  tliat 
we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  vast  sums  thus  ex- 
pended for  silk,  in  its  various  forms,  are  paid  indi- 
rectly to  enrich  the  Agriculture  and  Manufactures 


of  otlier  nations,  the  raw  material  of  which  mo 
bo  produced  hero  with  as  mucli  certainty  as  cott 
or  any  other  staple  product. 

The  article  of  Silk  has  'ah'eady  been  produci 
by  a  few  of  our  citizens  in  small  quantities,  of 
quality  not  inferior  to  the  best  imported.  Jon 
than  H.  Cobb,  Esq.  of  Dedham,  has  coniraenc« 
the  culture  of  silk  with  success,  and  has  introdu 
ed  some  valuable  improvements,  especially  in  tl 
art  of  reeling  from  the  cocoon,  and  itis  due  to  th 
gentleman,  that  the  committee  should  remark,  th 
it  is  from  practical  information  communicated  1 
him,  that  they  have  derived  some  important  fac 
in  relation  to  this  subject. 

The  state  of  society  in  this  Commonwealth 
well  adapted  to  promote  the  successful  culture' 
silk — it  is  an  employment,  in  which  females  ai 
children  may  be  honorably  and  profitably  engagei 
with  the  exception  of  planting  the  Mulberry  tre 
the  whole  labor  may  be  performed  by  that  class 
the  community.  The  committee  feel  warranted 
saying  that  so  soon  as  the  article  can  be  produce 
a  good  home  market  will  be  found  at  such  prici 
as  to  afford  a  profit  on  the  expense  and  labor  b' 
stowed  upon  it.  The  White  Mulberry  Tree  is  c 
sily  cultivated,  does  not  require  the  best  soil,  serv 
a  valuable  purpose  for  hedges,  and  is  highly  orn .: 
mental.  f 

The  Committee  are  satisfied  that  little  capital  * 
required  to  commence  the  culture  of  silk,  exec 
that  capital  which  consists  in  knowledge.  It  is  i 
FORMATION  which  is  the  foundation  of  Agriculti; 
as  well  as  all  other  arts.  Nothing  is  so  well  c; 
culated  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tl 
subject  as  information  respecting  its  value,  ai 
the  means  by  which  our  citizens  may  avail  the 
selves  of  the  advantages  which  are  connected  w 
it;  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  this  iuforii. 
tion  the  committee  have  thought  it  their  duty 
report  the  following  resolution. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Committee, 

Abel  Wheeier,  Chairman. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  2J.  1S3I 
Resolved,  That  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  1 
requested  to  cause  to  be  compiled  and  printed, 
concise  manual,  to  contain  the  best  information  n 
specting  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  wil 
suitable  directions  for  the  culture  of  silk — andth 
this  manual  be  distributed  in  suitable  numbers  i 
every  town  in  the  Commonwealth — That  to  di 
fray  the  expense  thus  incurred,  he  be  authorize  f 
to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury  for  a  sum  nt  r 
exceeding  six  hunijred  dollars. 


Erratum.— In  last  weeli's  paper,  page  Q.'JO — 9d  cnlnmn— I 
line  from  bottom — for  '  plonglung  the  corn,'  read  ^jihniiiai^  i 
corn.' 

Readers  of  No.  3,  Vol.  10  of  the  Massachusolts  As 
cultural  Repository  and  Journal,  are  rcqueslpd  to  corn 
the  following  errata : — at  page  2S8,  in  Mr  Ware's  slai 
meni,  of  !iis  crop  of  English  Hay,  for  775  tons,  read  1 
tons.  At  page  246,  the  price  of  Henry  Sprague'sBuHi 
.sold  at  auction,  should  have  bocn  '  25  to  36,' iosteail 
25  to  26  cents. 


NOTICE.  I 

Jj^Members  of  the  Massachufetts  Society  for  promO'l 
ing  Agriculture,  are  informed  that  the  third  No.  of  Vol 
10  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  is  jOn 
published,  and  may  be  obtained  at  Mr  J.  B.  Russed 
Seed  Store, No.  52  North  Market  street,  Boston.  Mc 
hers  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  one  copy,  each,  grau  . 
Price  to  others,  50  cts.  per  nuiuber.  1 
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.Issortri!  Seeds  for  Families. 
»r  sale   at  the   Sceil  Store  connected  with  the  New 
land  Fanner.  32,  North  Market  street, 
nail  hoxes  of  assorted  Seeds  fjr  Kitchen  Gardens. — 
1  box  contains  a  package  of  the  following  seeds  : — 


y  \Vasliin';toii  Peas 

rf  Blue  liiiperiiil  Peas 

-  Mairowfal  Peas 

f   Jlohavvk  Dwarf  String 

!aiis 

v  Dk  arf  Wlilte  Cascknife 

:ans 

I,  or  Saba  Pole  Beans 

f  BIoihI  licet  (true  sort) 

f  luriii.i-riioied  Heel 

f  York  (.'al<liage 

■e  Care  Savoy    <lo  (/?ne) 

Dutch      do      ( for  pick- 

rDMch  CanliOower 
/  Horn  Cairot  {verijjine) 
•Oraiiijerarrol 
e  Solid  Celery 
id  Cress  or  Peppergrass 
'  Ciicum'ier 
Creen  Turkey     do. 


Long  Dutch  Parsnep 
Large  Head   Letluce 
Early  Sil  sia       do 
Pine-apple  Melon    \venj  fine) 
Walernielon 

Large  While  Portugal  Onion 
Large  Retl  do. 

Double  Curled  Parsley 
Flat  Squash  Pepper 
F.arlv  Scarlet  short-top  Radish 
While  Turnip  Uadisli 
Salsify,  or  Ovsier  Plant 
Early  Bush  Squash 
Winter  Crook-neck  Squash 
Early  While  Dutch  Turnip 
Yellow  Stone  Turnip 

POT  HERB  SEEDS. 

Sweel  l>tarjorum.  Sage,  Sum- 
mer Savory 


this  Seed  Store  can  be  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
,  Grass,  Garden,  Herb  and  Flower  Seeds,  to  be  found 
!W  Eiiffland,  of  the  very  first  quality,  and  at  fair  pri- 
wholesale  and  retail. 

50,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  (of  both 
e  and  European  oiigin,)  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
«rymen's  prices.  March  2 


Massnchusclls  Horlicnliund  Sncicti/. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the    Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society    will   be   held   on     Saturday,    March    5     at   10 
o'clock,  at  the  Society's  Hall. 

ROBERT  L.  EMMONS, 
Feb.  23.  Mcc.  Sec'y. 


IVhite  Mulberry  Trees. 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  these  plants,  can  have  them, 
two  years  old,  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  11)0,  faithfully 
packed  in  moss,  at  5  dolls,  per  bundled,  by  sending  their 
orders  to  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  store,  No.  52  North  Mar- 
ket street,  Boston.  Feb.  23. 


PRICES   OF  COUjYTRY  PRODUCE. 


Early  Potatoes. 

For  sale  by  Samuel  Pond,  near  the  Universalist 
Meeting  House,  Cambridgcport,  a  few  bushels  oi  his 
prime,  early  Potatoes,  which  took  the  premium  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  last  season; 
and  are  considered  the  earliest  variety  in  this  vicinity. 

Also,  a  fine  milch  COW,  with  her  calf;  a  superior  an- 
imal as  a  milker,  and  perfectly  gentle.  Feb.  23. 


Sheep  for  Sale. 
superior   lot   of  Saxony  and  Merino  (mixed  blood) 
Sheep — about  60  Ewes  and  2  Bucks,  age  from  2  to 
rs — in  primj  health  and  in  good  flesh,  not  expected 
,-e  lambs  until  the  10th  of  .April. 

Apply  to         NATH'L  TUCKER. 
lto7i,  March  2,  1S3L 


Cocoons. 

tir  price  in  cash  will  be  given  for  Cocoons  in  large 
»I1  quantities,  by  E.  W.  LAWTON. 

(•port,  R.  I.  Feb.  23,  1831.  3t 


Gardener  Wanted. 
horougb    Gardener,    well    acquainted  wi(h  raising 
•  and  Green  House   Plants,  is  wanted  on  a   place 
oston.   Apply  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  Boston, 
ch  2.  3t 


To  be  Let. 
.■ntyfive  acres  of  excellent   Land,   a   House,   and 
house,  in  Roxbury — one  mile  from  Boston  line. 
ly  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Slore.      3t      March  3. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
4ers  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
f  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
led,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  connected 
le  New  England  Farmer,  .52  North  Market  Street, 
with  hoxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
)ntain!ng  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
an  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
'Urtcticns  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
enicnt — warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 


Cow  Cabbage. 
received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
2  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
will  o-ive  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
:ed  lo  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
es  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
Feb.  16. 


.Vorth  Devon  Bull. 
trough  full-blood  Bull  of  this  breed,  eight  years 
vlay  next,  which  was  imported  from  England  by 
rince,  Esq.,  at  large  cost,  is  ofTered  for  sale  or  to 
air  terms.  This  breed  are  always  of  a  mahogany 
)r,  and  having  no  white  except  the  tip  of  the  tail 
ly  matched  ;— considered  the  smartest  working 
n  England  ;  are  easy  lo  fat,  and  considered  good 
-they  probably  combine  the  three  qualities,  as 
any  known.  Voung  stock  of  his  getting  may  be 
Sandwich,  N.  H.  and  Westminster,  Vt.  Apply 
B.  Russell,  (post  paid)  office  of  the  New  England 
,  Boston.  Feb.  23. 


White  Mulberry  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street— 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  White  Mulberry  Seed,  of  the 
growth  of  1830.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  this  Seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  are  advised  to  apply  soon,  as  the 
supply  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  is  uncommonly 
small.— Short  directions  for  its  culture  furnished  gratis 
with  the  seed.  Feb.  16. 


Jlmmunition  ,J^ 

01  the  best  quality  and  lowest'prices,  for  sporting — 
consianllyforsaleatCOPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,    tf  Jan.  7. 


Farm  to  Let. 

To  be  leased,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or  less,  a  small 
Farm  in  Andover,  and  within  four  miles  of  Lowell.  A 
good  place  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Lowell 
Market.     Inquire  of  HOBART  CLARK. 

Andover,  Jan.  15,  1831.  6t  Jan.  21. 

Durham  Short  Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admiral  .Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
ol  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  who  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
gi-ades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  animals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  1830. 


Farmer  Wanted. 
A  single  or  married  man  is  wanted  to  manage  a  farm 
in  h  very  pleasant  village  about  45  miles  from  Boston. 
He  must  thoroughly  understand  his  business  ;  be  ac- 
quainted with  marketing,  and  produce  the  best  recom- 
mendations as  to  his  industry  and  fidelity.  Address  J.  B. 
Russell,  Seedsman,  Boston,  (post  paid).  Feb.  23. 


Farmer  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Farmer,  with  a  wife,  without  children,  the 
one  perfectly  acquainted  vi(jlh  the  business  and  capable 
of  taking  the  management  of  the  Farm,  and  the  other 
fully  competent  lo  take  charge  of  the  Dairy  ;  none  need 
apply  wiliiout  the  best  recommendation.  Address  the 
Publisher  of  the  New  England  Fanner,  Mr  John  B. 
Russell,  post  paid. 

.ilso  wanted,  one  or  two  Milch  Cows,  extraordinary 
milkers,  handsome,  and  not  exceeding  4  or  5  years  old, 
for  which  a  generous  price  will  be  given.  Apply  as 
above,  post  paid.  No  application  need  be  made  except 
for  very  superior  animals.  6t  Jan.  28. 


APPLES,  new, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  son, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  ness, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  -2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  l,ncw,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  inilk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Baltimore,  Howard-sircel,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Baiiimnre,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Nnrlhcrn. 

Corn,  Southern  Y^ellow, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOGS  LARD,  first  sort,  new, . 
HOPS,  1st  qualilv, 
LIME, 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd^s  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 
Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (norlhern) 
TALLOW,  Iricd, 

WOOL,  Merino,  llill  blood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  mi.'ced  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  ihree  fourths  washed. 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quaVler, 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled,  La."nb's,  first  son, 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 
Pulled,      "    spinning,  first  sort 


;bushel 
barrel 


Ipound 


cask. 

ton. 

barrel 


bushel 
pound 


cwt. 
pound 


frob;       to 

1  75      2  00 

115  00  116  00 

130  00  132  00 

90      1  00 

8  75     9  00 

7  50 

6  60 

11 

6 

.3 

1   12 


7  75 

6  75 

15 


fi  25 

6  00 

70 


I  50 
6  87 
6  87 
6  50 
6  25 
72 

69  72 

75  80 
60  65 
44  46 
60         70 

9  00:  10  00 

14  00    15  00 


70| 


75 


3  00     3  12 

17  00    18  00 

13  oo;  H  00 

12  M'  13  50 

1  50      1  75 

62         75 

33 

10 

7  50 

60 

65 

52 

48 

40 


11 
8  00 

65 
75 
53 
60 

42 
42 
53 
44 
50 


PROVISION 

MARKET 

BEEF,  best  pieces, 

8 

10 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces. 

6 

7 

whole  hogs. 

(. 

53 

7 

VEAL. 

. 

tt 

G 

3 

MUTTON, 

tt 

4 

3 

POULTRY, 

,1 

8 

12 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 

1, 

12 

15 

Lump,  best. 

ct 

IS 

2p 
25 

EGGS, 

-      dozen. 

20 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

-     bushel. 

83 

Indian,  retail, 

tt 

33 

POTATOES, 

« 

25 

30 

CIDER,  [according  to  quality] 

barrel. 

1  00 

2  00 

Grass  Seeds,  Sf-c. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connecied  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street — 

.\  few  bushels  of  genuine  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  Seed, 
raised  in  New  Hampshire  expressly  for  this  establish- 
ment: also.  Lucerne,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Tall  Mea- 
dow Oats  Grass,  (raised  for  us  by  Mr  Phinney,)  Herds 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass,  (raised  for  us  by  Mr 
NoYEs,)  Hemp  Seed,  Flax  Seed,  Broom  Corn,  &c;  all 
of  the  very  first  quality.  Feb.  16. 


Brighton  Markict — Monday,  Feb.  28. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  market  this  day,  382  Beef  Cattle,  14  Cows  and 
Calves,  902  Sheep,  and  78  Swine.  91  Sheep  and  all  the 
Swine  have  been  before  reported;  unsold  about  40  Beef 
Cattle  and  75  Swine. 

Pncfs— There  was  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of 
good  Cattle  at  market,  and  we  are  of  opinion  a  little  bet- 
ter price  was  obtained.  We  shall  quote  higher — from 
$4  to,$5 ;  a  few  extra  were  taken  at  5  25  and  5  50. 

Cows  and  Calves— 'We  noticed  sales  as  follows  :  $16, 
19,  21,  22,  and  24. 

Sheep — We  noticed  one  entire  lot  of  96  taken  at  $5  50 
each  ;  one  small  lot  at  $5  00;  also  8  Cosset  Wethers  at 
$8  75  each.  We  also  noticed  a  lot  of  193  Merinos,  the 
pelts  of  which  were  sold  at  2  25  each. 

Swine— 'Sot  much  doing  except  a  little  at  retail  at5e. 
for  sows  and  6  for  barrows. 


Wanted, 

^Igt'^olumes  2, 3,  and  6,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  to 
complete  a  set,  for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid  at 
the  Farmer  office,  Boston.  Dec.  24. 


J\~ew  Vork  Cattle  Market,  Feb  21.— At  market  this 
day,  from  4  to  500  head  of  Beef  Cattle,  and  about  800 
Sheep.— The  market  for  Seef  coniiaues  good,  and  price 
high.  Several  lots  of  favorite  Cattle  ca!cenat$7,50a  S; 
good  $6.f  a  7 ;  fair  $6  a  6i  :  ord  5i  a  5^  per  cwt.  Sheep 
—sales  very  lively  and  prices  well  sustained.  A  num- 
ber of  lots  extra  sold  $64  a  7 ;  good  5A  a  6  :  fair  4  a  IJ 
and  mid  $2,-50  a  3  each.  Milch  Cows— Several  sales  a 
$30  each.  Hay— 84  a  106c  per  cwt.  Oats  in  good  demand 
at  40  a  .13c  per  bush.— X  of  Com. 
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NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 


March  2,  1831. 


MISCEL.L,ANY.  | 

ICELAND.  j 

Cone  111  Jed    from    page    245.  j 

'At  first,  I  confess,  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
spending  a  winter  in  Iceland ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  when  I  found  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere not  only  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding 
■winter  in  Denmark,  but  equal  to  that  of  the  mildes't 
I  have  lived  in  either  in   Denmark  or  Sweden  ! 

'In  the  month  of  November,  the  mercury  in  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  did  not  sink  lower  than  20°, 
and  it  was  nearly  as  often  above  the  freezing  point 
as  below  it.  On  the  Gth  of  December,  with  clear 
■weather  and  a  light  breeze  from  the  east-north-east, 
it  sunk  to  8°  30",  after  which,  especially  towards  the  I 
end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  remarkably ! 
mild,  and  continued  in  tliis  state  tdl  near  the  middle 
of  January  ;  the  thermometer  for  the  most  part  be- ; 
tween  34^  and  40°.  On  the  lOtli  and  11  th  of  Janu-  j 
ary  it  fell  as  low  as  15^  30",  but  rose  again  in  a  short 
time,  and  continued  much  more  frequently  above 
tlian  below  the  point  of  congelation  till  the  7th  of 
March,  when  we  had  a  strong  wind  from  the  N.  N. 
W.,  and  the  mercury,  which  had  stood  the  preceding 
day  between  30°  and  34°,  sunk  in  the  morning  to 
9°  30",  at  noon  to  8°,  and  at  9  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing it  fell  as  low  as  4°  30',  which  was  the  strongest 
degree  of  frost  wc  had  the  whole  winter. 

'  The  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter! 
was  very  considerable,  especially  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  where  many  of  the  peasants  were 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  distress,  by  the 
total  consumption  of  the  fodder  they  had  provided 
for  their  cattle.  The  atmosphere  was  on  the  whole 
rather  clear  and  serene,  than  darkened  by  mists, 
■which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  brisk  land  winds,  to  which  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  is  extremely  favor- 
able. 

'  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  the 
winter  of  1814,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  was  considered  by  the  Icelanders  as  un- 
commonly mild.  The  keenest  frost  ever  e.xperienced 
in  Iceland  was  in  the  year  1348,  when  the  ocean 
was  congealed  all  round  the  island,  so  as  to  admit  of 
.the  inhabitants  riding  on  horseback  from  the  one 
promontory  to  the  other  on  the  ice. 

Nothing  so  materially  aifects  the  climate  of  Ice- 
land as  the  arrival  of  the  floating  ice  from  the 'oppo- 
site coast  of  Greenland.  Generally  towards  the  end 
of  winter,  and  sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, it  is  seen  moving  towards  the  coast  in  immense 
masses,  which  are  not  nnfrequently  piled  one  above 
another,  and  more  resemble  islands  with  mountains, 
castles,  and  spires,  than  bodies  of  ice.  They  are  so 
thick  that  they  have  been  known  to  run  aground  in 
eighty  fathoms'  water.  Their  motion  is  not  so  much 
accelerated  by  t!ie  wind  as  by  the  current;  but  their 
rapidity,  when  impelled  by  these  two  causes  con- 
jointly, is  so  great,  that  no  six-oared  boat  is  able  to 
keep  up  with  them.  When  the  sea  is  agitated  by  a 
storm,  the  ice-islands  are  dashed  against  each  other 
in  the  most  tremendous  manner  ;  the  noise  arising 
from  the  crash  is  lieard  at  a  great  distance  ;  and,  as 
often  happens,  the  drift  timber  jammed  in  between 
the  masses  takes  fire  from  the  friction,  presenting  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  scene  the  most  incongri 
ous  that  can  possibly  be  imiigined.  The  quantity  of 
floating  ice  is  commonly  so  great,  that  it  not  only 
-chokes  up  all  the  friths  and  bays,  but  extends  to 
.such  a  distance  in  the  ocean  that  its  termination 
cannot  be  discovered,  from  the  summit  of  the  hi 
es't  mountain ;  and  in  the  year  ^7G(>  tlic  whole  of  Ihe 
va.it  strait  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  was  en- 
tirely closed  up  with  it.  It  r,-.-iiicipaliy  infests  the 
northern,  and  part  of  the  eastern  coasts,  as  likewise 
the  w-estern  friths,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  surroundi 
the  whole  island. 

While  the  masses  of  ice  remain  in  a  state  of  fluc- 
tuation, sometimes  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes 
nearer  the  coast,  the  weather  is  very  unsettled,  and 
the  winds  are  cold  and  damp;   but  when  they  are 


driven  into  the  bays,  and  the  salt  water  freezes 
around  them,  the  weather  becomes  more  steady ; 
the  cold  increases;  and  insalubrious  fogs  are  carried 
over  the  -ivhole  island.  The  consequences  are,  that 
the  winter  snows  are  longer  in  melting  ;  it  is  late  be- 
fore the  frost  leaves  the  ground ;  vegetation  is  more 
backward  and  scanty  ;  and  the  summer  so  short, 
that  the  peasants  have  great  difliculty  in  getting 
liome  the  small  quantity  of  hay  that  may  have  been 
produced.  .'\dd  to  this,  the  devastations  comnntted 
by  the  Greenland  bears,  which  sometimes  arrive  in 
considerable  luimbers  on  the  ice. 

The  manner  of  eluding  the  Polar  Bear  is  curious. 
He  is  a  very  dangerous  animal  when  his  natural  fe- 
rocity is  increased  by  hunger  ;  but  the  Icelander  al- 
most always  escapes  from  his  pursuit,  even  when 
unarmed.  As  the  bear  comes  near,  they  throw  a 
mitten  behind  tliem ;  the  animal  powerfully  attract- 
ed by  the  smell  of  perspiration,  instantly  stops,  and 
will  not  quit  the  mitten  till  he  has  turned  it  inside 
out,  thumb  and  all.  When  he  gains  upon  his  vic- 
tim, another  mitten  is  thrown  him  ;  and  so  on. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  traveller,  who  riding  over  the 
heights  and  hollows  of  this  reniarkably  uneven  is- 
land, one  dark  night,  was  at  length  puzzled  by  a 
height,  which  his  sagacious  horse  refused  to  mount. 
However,  the  whip  compelled  him  to  it ;  and  the 
gentleman  did  not  discover  his  situation,  till  the 
fore-feet  of  the  animal  stuck  in  a  hole,  which  he 
he  found,  on  dismounting,  was  the  chimney  of  a 
house  1 — Henderson's  Iceland. 


A  composition  for  coloring  and  preserving  Gates 
Poles,  Barns.  Roofs,  and  Timber  generally,  from  the 
weather. — Melt  12  ozs.  rosin  in  an  iron  pot  or  kettle, 
add  3  gallons  of  train  oil  and  three  or  four  rolls  of 
brimstone ;  when  they  are  melted  and  become  thin, 
add  as  ujucli  Spanish  brown,  or  red  or  yellow  ochre, 
or  any  other  color  you  like,  ground  as  fine  as  usual 
with  oil,  as  will  give  the  whole  the  shade  wanted. — 
Then  lay  it  on  with  a  brush  as  hot  and  thin  as  you 
can.  Some  days  after  the  first  coat  is  dried,  lay  on 
a  second. 

It  is  well  attested  that  this  will  preserve  plank  for 
years,  and  prevent  the  weather  from  driving  through 
brick  walls. — Domestic  Encyclopedia. 

lAght  Varnish  to  preserve  Insects. —  Take  a  pint  of 
pirits  of  wine,  and  a  little  light  amber,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  dissolve  in  a  sauce  pan  for  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  to  this  add  a  little  mastic,  as  much  red 
arsenic,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  turpentine  and  let 
it  dissolve  in  a  vessel  for  tvventyfour  hours.  This 
done,  take  the  insect  you  wish  to  preserve,  extract  its 
entrails,  and  let  it  be  well  bathed  for  several  days  in 
spirits  of  'ivine,  into  which  some  sugar  candy  has 
been  put.  In  this  state,  rub  it  over  with  the  varnish 
at  intervals  until  it  shines  ;  it  may  be  thus  preserved 
for  a  long  time.  ,, 


A  novel  undertaking. — The  London  Court  Journal, 
states  that '  a  large  establishment  lias  beenprojec  ed 
at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  individuals 
by  the  annual  payment  each  of  700  francs  (less  than 
301.)  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  social,  with  all 
the  independence  of  domestic  life.  For  that  sum 
they  are  to  have  lodging,  board,  clothes  and  wash- 
ing, the  use  of  a  library,  the  daily  papers,  billiard 
rooms,  play,  conversation,  &c.  The  whole  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  Committee  chosen  by 
themselves.  The  prospectus  even  holds  out  the 
expectation  of  a  country  house,  and  free  admission 
to  the  theatres !' 

On  a  stone  in  the  church-yard  at  Langtown,  in  Cum- 
berland. 
Life's  like  an  inn  where  travellers  stay  : 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away  ; 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed  — 
The  oldest  only  sup  and  go  to  bed  ;  ^ 

Long  is  his  bill  who  lingers  out  the  day. 
Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 


Seeds  for  Hot  Beds. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connect! 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  No; 
Market  Street, 

The  greatest  variety  of  Early  Vegetable  Seeds,  amc 
wliich  are  the  following,  that  will  soon  be  wanted 
Hot  Beds,  viz.  Earli]  and  Late  Cauliflower,  (from  E 
rojie.)  Large  Cape  Broccoli,  (from  Europe.)  Ear 
Diitcli  Cabbage  ;  Early  York,  do  ;  and  several  other  v 
rinties  ol  Cabbage  seed,  botli  of  American  and  Europe 
growth.  London  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ;  and  Cher 
ii. id  White  Turnip  Radish.  Early  Curled  Silesia  L( 
tuce;  'I'ennisbali  do.;  and  Roval  Cape  Head  dc 
Double  Curled  Parsley;  true  Early  HornCanot,  &c. 
Also — jXew  Early  Dwarf  Frame  Pea,  an  extra  ei 
ly,  productive  and  fine  variety,  that  grows  from  12  to 
nches  in'height  only,  (according  to  the  richness  of  ♦ 
oil)  and  of  course  requires  no  sticks;  price  33  cts.  f 
quart.  Also,  Early  VVasliinglon  Peas  ;  Early  Hols|j 
do.;  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  do.,  and  several  oi: 
sorts 


Black  Currant  Wine. 

For  sale   at  the  Agricultural   Warehouse,   52  Noi 
Market  Street — 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  superior  old  Black  Curn 
Wine,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  tliis  vicinity  ;  an  accaj. 
of  its  astringent  and  detergent  properties  in  various  co 
pi, lints,  and  particularly  the  Sore  Throat,  will  be  lo 
ill  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  567,  writcei 
.Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  and  Ihe  late  Dr  John  G.  Cnl 
Price  73  cts.  per  bottle — also,  a  few  bottles  ol  old  Wli 
Dutch  Currant  Wine,  price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Dec.  31 


JVeiv  Work  on  Farrie]-y. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  ronnec 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  JJo 
Market  Street, 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  or.  Farriery  taiaght  on  an 
and  easy  plan  :  being  a  treatise  on  all  the  diseases  i 
accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable  ;  the  causes 
.symptoms  of  each,  and  the  most  improved  remedies  i 
ployed  for  the  cure  in  every  case  ;  with  instructions  to 
Shoeing-Smilh,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  acqi 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  Farriery,  and  the  preventio 
Diseases.  Preceded  by  a  popular  description  of  the 
inal  functions  in  health,  and  showing  the  principle 
which  lliese  are  to  be  restored  when  disordered.  By  .1 
Hinds,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  considerable  addil 
and  improvements,  particularly  adapted  to  this  coui 
by  Tliomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Men 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

Cocoons,  and  Silk  Weaver  Wanted. 
Cash  and  a  fair  price  will  be  given  for  Cocoons.    / 
employment  for  a  Silk  Weaver,  on  application  to 
Warren,  R.  I.  Jan.  15,  1331.   .         PAUL  WARl 

Silk  Cocoons  Wanted. 
I  will  give  cash  for  Cocoons,  from  30  to  50  cents 
pound,  according  to  quality.  J.  H.  GOBI 

Dedham,  Mass.  Jan.  25,  1831. 


Bees. 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  swarms  of  young  thriving  I 
can  be  supplied  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed  Store, 
52  North  .Market  Street,  at  17  cents  per  lb.  The  ! 
were  raised  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard,  inventor  of  tlw  ; 
patent  hive. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  .g.'.  jicr  ai. 
[inyabic  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  tliose  ^\h(t]>ay^^■ 
sixty  davs  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a 
ductioii  of  fifty  cents. 
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BOST0i\,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  9,  1831. 


POLITICS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Concluded  from  pnge  257. 

General  remarks. — An  important  commentary 
;  the  facts    stated,  naturally   presents  itself — for 
atters  of  most  serions  interest  to  a  large    niajor- 
'  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  involved 
them  :  hut  we  must  hasten  to  conclude. 
i?eiT»i(f,  in  some   way   raised,   must  he   had. — 
iblic  0|iiiuon,  or,  at  least,  the   public  practice,  is 
liivor  of  supporting  government   by  duties  on 
iportiitions.     We  shall  not  now   contest  the  cor- 
ctncss  of  this    opinion   or  practice.     It  is  suffi- 
;nt  to  our  present  purpose  to  show  that  the  pro- 
■iion  of  manufactures,   which    insures  a    hon.e- 
£u-kct    to    our    farmers,    has    not   affected  ^the 
iiount  of  the   revenue,  or  enhanced   the  |)rice  of 
tides  on  which  it  acts.     We  have  demonstrated, 
d  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the 
ice  of  commodities  has  universally  declined  aud 
at  those  most  highly    protected    have   declined, 
the  greatest  rate.    There  is  no  wonder  in  this — 
is  the  natural  result  of  compclition — no   matter 
iiethcr  among  ourselves,  or  of  the  working  peo- 
h  of  the  United  States  against  those  of  Great  Brit- 
Take  the  strong  case  of  fire-brick,  »o<  affect- 
by  any  newly  discovered  machinery,    but  only 
the  application  of  American    labor,   to    bring 
o   value    what    had   been   valueless    Anieric;in 
While  England   had  the    monopohj,   the 
e  of  each  brick   was    snen    cents ;  but    when 
persevering  Messrs  Berry,  of  Baltimore,  under 
encouragement  of  the  '  Maryland  Institute,'  of- 
d  a  quite   equal  if  not  superior  article,  at  three 
s,  the  English    makers  were  content  to  j-eccive 
same  for  theirs.     Generous   men  !  but  such  is 
inevitable  effect  of  a  brisk  and  well-managed 
npetition  in  all  things.     Monopolies  cannot  long 
6t   among   ourselves.     The  Messrs  Berry    al- 
dy  have  successful    rivals  ip    their   meritorious 
lufactnre    in    Baltimore.     This  is   unavoidable 
:ssity,  or  what  the  ancients  called  '  Fate,'  and 
pplicable  to  every  domestic  manufacture,  unless 
linsignificant  to  excite  attention. 
<Ve  shall  show  in  a  note  below,  that  protecting 
ffs  never  had   but  little,  if  any   effect   on  the 
inue  as  derived  from  the  customs  (unless  to  in- 
ise  ils'amount,)  though  the   ruin  of  that  revenue 
mournfulhj  predicted.     Those  who  made  such 
iictions  knew  not  even  themselves — much  less 
e  they  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
ety.     Desire  always  presses  tipon  means.     The 
who  earns  one  dollar  a  day  generally  saves  as 
h  money  at  the  end  of  a  year,  as  another  who 
s  a  dollar  and  a  half — for  the  reason  that  the 
■r  indulges  himself  in  what   he   calls    comforts, 
e  the  other  is  bound  down  to  the  purchase  of 
ssaries,  only.     Tliese  thirjgs  are    within  every 
s  experience.     We  ask   our  readers  to   look 
d    among  their    neighbors,    and  see  if   these 
lot  so.    And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  manu- 
iring    village  of  500    persons,    though    the 
ter  part  arc   children,   consume    more    duty- 
ng  articles    than    an    agricultural    i)opulation 
the  same  class)  of  2,000  ijersons.     The   rcgu- 
receipt  of  money  by  the   former,   enables,    or 
pts,  them  to  gratify   themselves  ia '  comforts.' 


Such  is  human  nature,  and  we  shall  not  find  fault 
with  it.  There  are  more  silk  gowns  ami  yards  of 
ribbon,  at  a  factory  using  500  bales  of  cotton  a 
year,  than  among  the  persons  engaged  in  growing 
10,000;  and  much  more  ten,  coffee  and  sugar  is 
used.  Cyrus,  after  his  overthrow  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  was  told  how  great  a  simi  of  money  he 
might  have  possessed,  had  he  retained  instead  of 
distributed,  the  fruits  of  his  victories  among  his 
friends  and  followers.  To  show  the  folly  of  such 
a  calculation,  he  gave  it  out  that  he  needed  a  lar- 
:cr  sum  of  money — and  it  v^as  immediately  ten- 
lered  to  him  by  those  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
neans  of  advancing  it.  So  with  us — if  labor  be 
rendered  profitable,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  lack  of 
evenue.  The  product  of  the  excise  on  beer,  is 
a  sure  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  labarrng 
lasses  in  Eiigland.  We  refer  to  England,  be- 
cause the  '  free  trade  philosophers, '  make  all  ikdr 
comparisons  with  a  country  in  which  the  poor^s 
rates,  alone,  are  larger  in  amount  than  the  whole  of 
our  revenue,  reducing  the  public  debt  a i  the  rate 
of  10  millions  a  year  I — whose  church  rates,  would 
pay  off  all  our  national  debt,  in  about  a  year  and 
an  half 

Advanced  duties  are,  or  are  not,  taxes,  'accord- 
ing to  circumstances.'  Now  if  a  person  is  com- 
pelled to  use  20  lbs.  of  tea  per  annum,  an  increased 
duty  would  be  a  tax  ;  but  if  at  liberty  to  refuse 
.1.^.  .-■'  of  it,  a  dimiiiisbcd  consumpllon  might  re- 
duce the  tax  that  he  paid.  Wo  do  not  grow  any 
tea.  But  thef-e  is  a  '  tax'  of  15  per  cent,  or,  15 
dollars  on  every  hundred  of  the  cost,'  as  Mr  Ragnet 
has  it,  on  wheat  and  Indian  corn — acorns  and 
hickory  nuts — but  the  iirice  of  these  is  not  affected 
by  the  'tax'  upon  them. 

It  is  then'nianifest,  that  the  fiirmers  pay  less 
money  for  the  articles  needed  by  them,  because 
of  the  manufacture  at  home,  than  they  did  be- 
fore such  manufacture  was  established.  Jf'e  defy 
the  showing  of  a  single  case  to  the  contrary,  even 
on '  cradles'  or  'artificial  flowers.'  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  divided  labor  of  the  peojde  gives 
the  land-holders  larger  and  more  safe  markets  for 
their  various  commodities  in  grain  and  other  veg- 
etables, meats,  drinks,  fuel,  timber,  lumber,  and 
all  other  products  or  profits,  in  one  year,  than  all 
the  ivorld  has  given  them  since  the  revolution — ex- 
cepting the  cnltivators  of  cotton,  &c,  whose  pro- 
duct, great  for  export,  is  of  small  comparative 
value,  with  the  acquisitions  of  the  home  market. 
This  may  appear  an  extravagant  expression  to 
those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject — but 
the  points  that  we  have  previously  made  and  sus- 
tained, are  to  ns  '  confirmations  strong  as  proofs 
from  holy  writ,'  that  this  assertion  is  much  within 
the  range  of  holy  truth.' 

We   add  a   table  of  the   receipts,    according  to 
the  nett  amounts  given  by  Seyhert  until  1815,  and 
since  derived  from  the  documents. 
Tlie  average  from  1791  to  1800  was 

less  than  .$8,000,000 

1800  to  1812  (or  the  war)  12,000,000 
In  1816  and  1817,  because  of  the  ex- 
hausted stock  of  foreign  goods 
of  all  sorts  during  the  war,  the 
average  was  [a]  31,600,000 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

1828  ■ 

1829  (about) 

1830  estimated 


17,000,000 

20,000,000 

15,000,000 

13,000,000 

17,000,000 

19,000,000 

17,800,000 

(1)20.000,000 

23,000,000 

19,700,000 

23.000,000 

(c)22, 500,000 

(r)22,000,000 


These  figures  simply  show  that  the  various 
tariffs  have  had  no  necessary  effect  on  the  revenue 
unless  ]n-obal)ly  to  increase  it.  In  1820,  '21  and 
'22,  the  ])roductive  labor  of  our  country  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  an<l  the  revenue,  in  three  years  was 
only  45,500,000 — or  the  same  sum  as  is  the  two 
years  of  1828  and  '29. 

05=The  great  benefit  to  the  farniens  from  the 
division  of  labor,  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated— but  ivhat  must  become  of  at  least  two 
millions  of  free  persons,  loho  are  subsisted  by  do- 
mestic manufactures  and  internal  improvements,  these 
being  abandoned?  This  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  cjces- 
TioN.  Are  the  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers,  chair-makers,  coach-mak- 
ers, saddlers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mechanics,  to 
He  cast  out  of  :-.i.^«  ii"='"t— "'■!  '-'"^  workers  in 
iron,  lead,  copper, — in  wool  and  cotton,  flax  and 
hemp,  to  be  driven  from  their  homes,  to  seek  nevir 
means  of  livelihood,  and  simply  because  these 
freemen  '  increase  and  multiply'  faster  than  some  of 
the  southern  holders  of  slaves  wish  that  they 
should  do  ?  Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  opposition 
to  the  protecting  ta-iff.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
mince  the  matter.  As  we  stand  before  God,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  more  rapid  increase  of  citizens  in  the 
north,  middle  and  west,  is  the  leading  cause  of  the 
furious  opposition  to  the  tariff  that  is  now  going  on, 
though  unknown  to  the  midtitude  of  our  opponents, 
for  tiie  accursed  thing  may  not  be  openly  pro- 
claimed. Wo  believe  it  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  leading  jioliticians  of  South  Carolina  have  plac- 
ed themselves.  Let  the  laboring  people  think  of  it 
— and,  when  Vi-orking  men  toil  for  their  children, 
let  them  reflect  upon  the  desolation  which  these 
persons  would  cause  to  liold  poliiieal  power — 
'rather  to  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.' 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the   protecting   tariff  of  1816  ! 

(b)  Increase  of  two  millions,  notTilhslanding  the 
tarirt'of  1824. 

(c)  As  stated  by  MrSecre'ary  Ingham  notwithstanding 
the  '  revenue  destroving  tarifl'  ol"  1S29.  lu  1819,  the 
three  first  quarters  yielded  17,770,000. 

Manufactures  in  Egypt. — A  late  Bombay  Courier 
publishe'd  the  following :— An  Arab  ship  arrived  from 
the  Red  Sea,  has  brought  250  bales  of  Cotton  Yarn, 
the  manufacture  of  Mi  Facha,  at  his  spinning  mills 
near  Cairo.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  sent  500  bale* 
to  Surat,  1000  to  Calcutta,  and  that  he  intends  next 
season  to  send  long  cloths,  MadapoUans,  &c,  having 
established  steam  power  looms! 

These  goods  are  at  present  admitted  at  60  per 
cent  invoice  cost,  besides  4  1-2  per  customs. 

What  will  the  mercantile  community  say  to  this 
new  competition  ?  — Bait.  Gazette^ 
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Nr:W  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


March  9,  1831, 


(sosasawsratsiiaaosrQ, 


FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    PARMER. 

PLANTING  ON  GREENSWARDS. 

Mr  Fessenden — In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
your  corrcs^pondent,  who  styles  himself' A  Young 
Farmer,'  rehitive  to  my  method  of  making;  the 
drills  and  planting  corn  upon  greensward,  I  will 
briefly  state,  that  my  corn  was  not  ])lanted  in 
hills  hut  in  rows.  After  turning  over  the  green- 
sward, preparatory  to  planting,  I  did  not  furrow 
the  ground  with  a  plough.  The  drills  were  made 
by  a  hand  instrument  very  sinjilar  to  that  which 
is  commonly  used  in  making  drills  for  sowing 
garden  seeds,  making  three  rows  at  a  time.  The 
instrument  resembles  a  lake,  having  three  teeth  set 
in  the  head,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other  to  give  a  proper  width  between  tlie  rows, 
and  having  a  joint  near  the  middle,  so  that  either 
end  of  the  head  tnay  rise  or  fall  to  accommodate 
itself  to  any  nnevenness  of  surface.  As  liothing 
more  is  required  than  merely  to  mark  out  the 
rows  to  guide  in  dropping  the  seed,  the  instrument 
may  be  so  light  as  to  allow  of  its  being  easily 
drawn  by  a  man  or  boy.  If  the  inverted  sward 
be  well  harrowed,  and  compost  manure  be  spread 
on  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  abundant  materials 
will  he  foimd  for  covering   the  corn. 

Not  being  a  farmer  of  very  long  experience,  I 
shall  hardly  venture  to  give  directions  to  your  cor- 
respondent, as  to  the  best  method  of  applying 
fresh  iiorse  stable  dung  to  greensward  that  is  to 
be  planted  with  corn.  My  own  practice  has  been 
to  spread  it  on  the  surface  before  ])li)iighing  and 
turn  it  under  the  sward.  In  tbis  way  the  whole 
strength  of  the  matnire  is  preserved,  and  if  any 
one  should  apprehend,  that,  by  thus  turning  it 
under,  the  crop  will  not  gel  the  whole  benelit  of 
the  manure,  let  hiiu  open  the  ground  between 
the  rows  of  corn  about  the  time  when  the  ears 
are  filling  out,  a  period  at  which  the  crop  most 
requires  nourishment,  and  he  will  readily  discover 
"hat  the  roots,  aided  by  the  finely  pulverized  con- 
dition of  the  decomposing  sod,  have  found  their 
way  to  the  treasure  beneath.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  best  manner  of  applying  manure,  where  the 
depth  of  the  ploughing  does  not  exceed  three  or  four 
inches.  But  if  the  ploughing  be  deeper,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  poorer  subsoil  be  turn- 
ed up,  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  a  compost, 
formed  of  one  jsart  of  stable  manure,  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  swamp  mud  or  loam,  and  after  allow- 
ing the  whole  mass  to  ferment  very  moderately. 
to  .spread  it  on  the  inverted  swaril.  Let  the  com- 
post thus  spread  on  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  by 
tlie  use  of  a  hglit  harrow  drawn  lengthwise  the 
furrows  and  then  rolled,  and  there  will  be  very 
little  if  any  waste  of  the  nourishing  matter  by  ex- 
jjosurc  to  sun  and  winds. 

For  a  corn  crop  I  usually  spread  on  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cart  loads  of  stable  manure  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  loads  of  coni|iflst  to  the  acre. 
For  a  crop  of  Rye  or  Barley  with  grass  seed  or 
with  grass  seed  alone,  sown  upon  the  furrow,  a 
less  quantity  will  suffice. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Lexington,  March  3,1831.       E.  PIIINNEY. 


best  iiay  for  cattle  on  a  rich  moist  loam  ?  Also 
what  grasses  it  is  profitable  to  sow  with  Red-top, 
and  in  what  proportion  to  the  acre,  on  the  same 
soil  ?  Or  if  it  is  more  suitable  to  sow  it  alone,  what 
quantity  to  the  acre  ?  By  publishing  the  above, 
yon  will  greatly  oblige  A  Constant  Reader. 
Hadkij,  March  4,  1831. 


GRASSES— Query. 

Mr    Fessenden — Will   you   or   some  of  your 

correspondents  have   the  goodness  to    inform   me 

through    the    medium  of  your    paper,  what  grass 

or  grasses  are  the  most  productive   and    yield  the 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

BEES. 

Mr  Fessenden — In  your  last  paper  Mr  Beard 
relates  a  singular  incident  which  had  befallen  a  hive 
of  his  bees  in  January  last.  It  so  happened  that 
the  very  day  before  I  received  the  Farmer,  I  was 
favored  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Stur- 
bridge  containing  an  account  of  a  similar  mortality, 
but  to  a  greater  extent.  Since  the  setting  in  of 
the  present  winter,  he  has  lost  all  his  young 
swarms,  amounting  to  seven  in  number,  all  of 
which  were  plentifully  supplied  with  honey.  In 
December  last  he  placed  his  hives  on  a  bench  in 
bee  house  made  so  perfectly  tight  that  a  bee  could 
not  escape.  He  intended  to  have  cut  apertures  in 
front  of  the  house  corresponding  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  hives  and  placed  them  in  contact,  but 
this  was  unfortunately  neglected.  When  the  hives 
were  moved  into  the  house,  the  entrances  of  the 
hives  were  closed  with  a  piece  of  shingle  not  so 
tight  as  to  exclude  the  air  entirely  ;  these  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  two  days  after  the  hives  were 
housed  and  then  taken  away,  and  in  about  ten 
days,  he  found  two  swarms  dead,  and  since  then 
all  have  died  except  one  old  hive  that  stands  upon 
an  empty  new  hive.  Before  he  discovered  that 
any  of  the  bees  were  dead,  he  noticed  a  consiil^r- 
able  quantity  of  thin  watery  honey  upon  the  bot- 
tom board  which  dripped  down  froiTi  the  comb, 
lie  then  examined  more  closely  and  found  the 
bees  were  dead  and  the  hive  emited  a  fetid  smell. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  frost  and  ice 
within  the  hives,  which  seemed  to  be  formed 
from  water  that  ran  down  the  inside  of  the  hives, 
at  one  time  it  nearly  stojjped  the  entrance  to'the 
hives. 

(Sly  answer.) 

'  Your  bees  nndoubedly  died  from  suffocation. 
Being  entirely  excluded  from  external  air,  a  preter- 
natural heat  was  raised  in  the  hive,  the  bees  were 
forced  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  the  perspirable 
exhalations  were  condensed  into  water,  part  of 
the  honey  was  rendered  uncoininonly  fluid,  and 
after  the  bees  were  dead,  no  heat  remained  and 
the  water  in  the  hive  was  soon  frozen.  The  fetid 
smell  in  the  hive  was  occasioned  by  impure  air.' 

Bees  cannot  survive  long  without  fresh  aii-, 
they  arc  capable  of  generating  heat  sufiicient  to 
support  them  during  the  cold  of  winter;  but  they 
camiot  sustain  a  great  degree  of  preternatural  heat. 

It  appears  that  Mr  Beard's  hive  was  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  and  its  entrance  slopped  up  but 
one  (lay,  yet  the  steam  arising  from  it  was  like 
that  from  a  boiling  pot.  This  fact  seems  almost 
inexplicable,  and  cannot  I  believe  he  accounted 
for  upon  any  other  principle,  than  pent  up  air. 
IMr  Beard  inquires,  '  how  bees  have  the  power 
of  creating  heat,  .so  as  to  melt  tlieir  couj!)  at  any 
time  when  they  please,'  at  the  same  time  says  'he 
has  conjectured  the  cause.'  It  is  hoped  tiiat  he 
will  make  the  |)ublic  acquainted  with  his  conject- 
ure, and  also  whether  he  has  had  hives  stopped 
up  in  the  same  manner  at  any  time  before. 

In  this  connexion  I  am  reminded  of  a  fact 
which  always  strikes  me  as  inscrutable,  and  which 


without  unquestionable  authority  I  could  not  re- 
ceive as  even  credible.  It  is,  that  bees  will  sur- 
vive after  being  buried  four  feet  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth  for  five  or  six  months  as  practised  in 
New  Hampshire.  See  New  England  Farmer,  vol. 
5,  page  82, 190,  402,  and  my  Treatise  on  bees,  page 
119,  120.  But  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Beard 
that  he  tried  the  experiment  with  three  hives  and 
they  all  came  out  dead  in  the  spring,  and  one 
person  in  this  vicinity  lost  a  hive  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

I  am  with  respect  your  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  THACUER. 

Plymouth,  March  4,  1831. 


MAJ.  LONG'S  GRAPE. 

Mr  Fessenden — In  the  Journal  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Major  Long,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  me 
tion  is  made  of  a  kind  of  Grape,  growing  wild  ij 
the  country  through  which  the  Expedition  passei 
whose  excellence  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  thj 
highest  admiration.  The  following  is  apart 
the  account  of  this  Gra|)e,  extracted  from  tb| 
Journal  of  the  Expedition.  '  Many  of  these,'  ri 
furring  to  the  Vines, '  were  so  loaded  with  fruit  aj 
to  present  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  series  of  clustei 
so  closely  arranged,  as  to  conceal  every  part  of  the 
stem.  The  fruit  of  tliese  vines  is  incomparably 
finer  than  that  of  any  other  native  or  exotic 
which  we  have  met  with  in  the  United  States. 
I  wish.  Sir,  to  make  inquiry  through  the  niediuiii 
of  your  paper,  whether  the  Vine  here  spoken 
of  lias  been  cultivated  by  any  one,  and  its  merits 
actually  tested.  If  the  account  of  it  above  giver 
be  correct,  adapted  as  it  is  to  oui-  climate,  this  vine 
will  most  likely  make  a  valuable  addition  to  oiu 
stock  of  table,  and  perhaps  of  wine  grapes.  In 
a  11  article  in  the  57th  number  of  the  l.r>iiiloi 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  Valley  of  the  Mi^si^sip|]i 
the  review  asserts  it  to  be  the  J^itis  vinifcra  oi 
Wine  Grape  of  Ehu'ope,  but  I  find  nothing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Expedition  whi<'h  would  warranl 
such  a  conclusion.  I  have  hastily  examined  Princi 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  a  work  which  I  doubt 
contains  a  great  fund  of  useful  information  as  we" 
as  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  the  Vine  and  exiiibit- 
ing  great  research,  but  I  find  no  satisfactory  accoiini 
of  the  one  in  question.  I  think  it  probatile  it  must 
be  indentical  with  one  of  two  varieties  inserted  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Prince's  Garden  viz.  Long'f 
Missouri  and  Long's  Arkansaw,  and  of  both  ol 
which  I  think  a  short  sketch  is  given  in  the  Tren 
tise,  hilt  no  satisfactory  information  concerning  tl 
excellence.  It  wipnld  appear  probable  tliat 
Messrs  Prince  with  their  ardent  adnuraiion  or 
the  Vine,  and  their  persevering  efforts  to  obtain 
and  disseminate  iuformntion  upon  the  i-ubject, 
would  not  have  omitted  effi)rf,s  to  obtain  a  varMj 
or  species  so  highly  recommended,  and  by  so  W 
spectable  authority,  and  that  it  must  be  incIudeorTn 
the  astonishing  number  of  eighty  native  varieties 
described  in  the  Treatise.  In  Flint's  History  ami 
Geography  of  the  Western  States,  a  variety  or  SI 
cies  of  the  Orajie  Vine,  is  described  which  is  tin 
called  the  I'ivc  Jf'oods  G>-api;  and  fs  considered 
be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  mentioned  by 
jor  Long.  It  is  thus  described.  '  It  ripens  in 
month  of  June,  is  cone  sliaped,  transparent,  Wj 
four  seeds,  reddi.sh  purple,  is  a  fine  fruit  fir  eatil 
It  has  a  .slender  bhii.sh  pur[)le  Vine,  that  runs  oH 
the  ground  among  the  grass.'  It  would  certainly 
appear,  from  all  the  authorities  that  there  does  ex^ 
ist  in  the  Western  Country  a  species  or  variettsO:  J; 
the  Vine,  which  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  OB"    '' 
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n\anil.,  exotic  or  native  varieties,  possesses  very 
_:;ii;u  cxoi'llonco.  Any  inlbrniation  concerning  it 
\.  MiiUl  lie  adding  to  tlie  stock  of  our  linowledgc 
_ui)Oii  lliis  important  subject  and  probably  gratify 
others  besides  your  correspondent.  M. 

Berlin,  Ct.  Feb.'22,  1831. 

MILCH   COWS. 

Mr  Fesse.nde.v — '  A  Rustic'  is  informed  that 
Long  Horns  give  hotter  milk,  hut  not  so  much  in 
quantity  as  the  Short  Horns.  Tlie  best  of  tlie 
Short  Horns  with  the  richest  keep  that  Old  Eng- 
land can  afford,  are  said  to  give  3G  quarts  wine 
measure  per  day. 

The  celebrated  cow  Bclina,  imported  by  Col. 
Powel,  is  said  when  in  England  with  her  first  calf 
;o  have  given  upwards  of  4  gallons  of  milk  wine 
tieasure  at  a  meal,  or  8  gallons  per  day,  but  since 
ler  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  account  of 

ter  exceeding  26  quarts  per  day.  John  P.  Rlilnor, 
sq.  Recording  Secretary  of  Penn.Agric.  Society, 
lertifies  '  this  cow  has  had  no  other  food  thau  slop 
>f  Indian  meal,clover  and  orchard  grass,  has  yielded 
repeatedly  by  measurement  26  quarts  within  the 
!4  hours.'     She  was  undoubtedly  the    best  cow 

at  was  imported  by  Col.  Powel. 

The  she  of  the  improved  Durham  Short  Horns, 
Ihe  quaiility  and  richness  of  the  food  they  require, 
lender  thein  objectionable  for  this  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. Ver}'  few  of  us  are  able  to  keep  our  cows 
clover  and  orchard  grass  up  to  their  eyes,  and 
lupply  them  with  as  much  Indian  meal  as  they 
lan  eat. 

The  JVorth  Devons  give    rich  milk,  but  in  small 

antity  ;  the  llerofords,  and  Sus:^excs  give  more 
n  quantity  and  rich  in  quality;  they  all  produce 
(ood  working  and  beef  oxen,  more  especially  the 
wo  former. 

The  Fifeshire  cou-s  are  small  and  usually  hiack  ;  a 

food  Fife  cow  will  give  from  5  to  7  gallons  of  milk 
er  day  :  from  7  to  9  pounds  of  butter   and  from 

(0  to  12  poimds  of  cheese  per  week,  tron  weight, 

E4   ounces  to  the  poimd,)  for  some   months  after 

Blving.  It  is  said  that  a  Fife  bullock  of  40  stone 
'ill  bring  an  C(pial  and    often  a  higher  price  at  the 

london  market  than  an  English  bullock  10  stone 

leavier  and  equally  fat. 
Tiie  Aldernojs  are  very  small  but  give  very  rich 

■lilk,  and  when  well  kept  give  a  fair  (iroportionate 

luantlty  for  their  size. 
It  is  said  in  the   Chahiis  of  Grayers  in  Switzer- 
nd,    there  arc  cows    which  yield   each    from  60 
I    64   quarts  of  milk  a  day,  but   thej'  arc   almost 

3  large  as  Ele])hants,  not  very  well  calculated  to 
U  themselves  by  grazing  on  our  gravelly  hills,  and 
orn  out  plains,  but  better  adapted  for  the  intervals 
f  the  Connecticut,  or  the  alluvions  of  the  Missis- 
ppi. 

The  Galiotrrn/,  a  polt  breed  ratlier  under  size, 
revailing  color  black  or  dark  brindle,  give  more 
id  richer  milk  than  any  other  imported  stock  in 
oportion  to  their  size  and  keep.  Seven  quarts  of 
leir  milk  will  produce  cream  sufficient  to  make 
pound  of  butter.  These  cattle  are  sometimes  sent 
om  their  native  jiastures  in  Scotland  directly  to 
mithficld,  a  distance  of  400  miles  ami  sold  at 
ice  to  the  butcher  ;  and  in  spring  they  are  often 
town  in  Norfolk  immediately  after  their  arrival,  in 
!  good  condition  as,  or  even  better  than,  when 
ley  began  their  journey.  With  full  feeding 
ere  is  perhaps  no  breed  that  sooner  attains  ma- 
irity.  They  fatten  kindly  on  the  best  parts,  the 
t  being  well  intermixed  or  marbled  and  their 
Jsh  is  of  the  finest  quality.     Of  this  breed  there 


,  is  a  variety  termed  Suffolk  Duns,  they  arc  also  pid- 
[  led  but  pns.sess  little  of  the  beauty  of  the  original 
stock,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  milk  given  by  the  cows.  A  good  cow 
in  prime  will  give  8  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  a  great 
part  of  the  season  6  gallons;  best  milkers  red 
brindle,  yellowish  cream  color  or  light  dun:  (See 
Coventry  on  live  stock,  p.  28,  and  Col.  Pickering 
on  improving  the  native  breed  of  New  England 
cattle,  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.)  A 
few  years  since  Galloways  might  have  been  ob- 
tained of  pure  blood  in  Mass.  either  at  Chelsea, 
Noddle's  Island  or  Shirley,  but  it  is  feared  they  have 
been  adulterated  and  deteriorated  by  crossing  with 
the  Short  Horns. 

It  is  recommended  to  'A  Rustic' that  he  should 
select  the  best  cows  through  the  state  without  re- 
gard to  breed,  size  or  color  ;  jierhaps  he  may  find 
one  or  two  in  a  county  of  the  first  quality,  that 
will  amply  pay  him  for  his  journey.  It  is  said 
that  Reading  has  produced  a  cow  that  has  ex- 
ceeded 20  quarts  of  milk  a  day  ;  also  Somerset 
and  Plymouth,  and  -50  years  ago^there  was  one  in 
Plynrpton  that  gave  15  quarts  a  day  of  the  yellow- 
est and  best  of  milk,  5  quarts  of  which  were  said 
to  have  produced  cream  enough  for  a  pound  of 
the  yellowest  butter.  This  kind  of  selection  was 
the  method  pursued  by  the  late  enlightened  agri- 
culturist raid  distinguished  philanthropist,  the  never 
to  be  forgotten  Fisher  Ames,  and  he  then  had  the 
best  set  of  cows  and  the  best  dairy  in  the  common- 
wealth. COLONUS. 
March  5,  1831. 


1,IVE  FENCES. 

[Extrnct  or  l\  ti-lter  from  Calph  Kirk,  E«q.  n  dist-inotiislicii  fiu- 
mernsar  Wilmiiict'nn,  Dclnware,  lo  Dr  Benjamin  SlinrtlelT,  lies- 
ton,  ciimraunicuted  for  publicalion  in  the  New  Ensl.inil  Fanner.] 

Respected  Friend — I  duly  received  thy  favor  of 
the  11th,  which  I  feel  bound  to  answer  as  early  as 
in\' other  engagements  would  admit.  Though  I  am 
not  any  longer  a  farmer,  I  feel  gratified  if  I  can 
aid  them  in  their  laudable  pursuits,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  live  fencing,  which  occupied  my  close 
attention  u|)vvards  of  twenty  years  ^Jracd'caW^  ;  my 
neighborhood  evinces  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  communicated  my  knowledge  then  on  that 
head  to  the  public,  through  the  American  Faruier 
published  in  Baltimore.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  seeing  that  jiaper, 
wrote  for  some  seed  of  the  two  kinds  that  I  had 
there  recommended  as  the  best  kinds  for  fencing. 
I  shall  give  the  direction  noio  that'I  gave  him,  to 
manage  the  seed,  which  after  many  trials  I  found 
successful  ;  he  followed  my  direction  and  although 
the  vessel  that  carried  them  over,  did  not  leave 
Philadelphia  until  the  tenth  of  March,  1820,  he 
received  them  by  way  of  Liverpool,  and  planted 
so  as  to  obtain  a  growth  of  the  Virginia  kind 
eighteen  inches  high,  that  season,  and  says  they 
will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  to  that  country  ;  and 
then  ordered  on  behalf  of  his  gardener, /e)i;)oun(/s' 
sterling  worth  of  seed,  as  that  kind  had  never 
been  introduced  there  before  ;  the  Newcastle  kind 
had,  by  being  planted  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity  ;  I 
give  their  common  names  with  which  farmers  are 
most  familiar.  Those  I  sent  of  the  Virginia  had 
been  rubbed  or  triturated  when  gathered  in  the 
fall,  and  hung  up  in  a  bag  in  an  airy  place,  where 
they  would  not  he  depiived  of  their  vegetative 
powers,  and  I  packed  them  up  and  jdaced  on  the 
top  of  some  quicks  that  I  had  placed  in  the  box 
previously. 


The  Newcastle  or  Cockspur  kind  1  placed  in 
like  manner  in  the  berry  without  taking  the  pulp 
ofi",  as  that  kind  will  not  vegetate  tlie  first  sea- 
son by  any  mode  yet  discovered,  liut  must  lay  de- 
posited in  the  earth,  and  under  the  influence  of 
wet  and  frost  two  winters.  The  Virginia  was  treat- 
ed similar  many  years  as  it  was  thought  necessary. 
IJiit  many  years  past  1  obtained  some  cleaneil  seed 
that  I  gave  two  d(dlars  a  quart  for,  the  beginning 
of  March,  on  ])ur[iose  to  try  if  I  could  not  vegetate 
them  without  a  winter's  frost,  I  put  them  into 
warm  water  two  or  three  day.s,  had  them  in  a  ves- 
sel standing  on  otie  of  our  open  stoves  whose  heat 
never  was  too  warm  to  bear  the  hand  —  then  put 
them  on  a  suitable  vessel,  spread  them,  and  wa- 
tered so  as  to  get  the  action  of  frost  as  much  as 
the  latenes  of  the  season  wouhl  afford  ?a  few  days 
after  I  set  them  in  my  meat  or  smoke  house  to 
keep  them  secure  from  some  pigeons  that  frequent- 
ed the  place  ;  the  smoke  house  was  warm  by 
smoking  the  meat,  and  in  a  few  days,  before  I  was 
aware,  I  was  informed  my  seeds  were  vegetating. 
I  hastened  to  put  them  in  a  bed,  jirepared  and 
sowed  them,  raking  tliem  to  cover,  my  object  was 
obtained — to  find  a  short  time  was  sufficient  to 
vegetate  the  seeds,  and  my  direction  to  Mr  Sinclair 
was  simply  to  immerse  them  into  warm  water  a 
few  days  previous  to  planting,  to  soften  the  hard 
shell  inclosing  the  kernel,  after  keeping  in  a  dry 
state  through  the  winter.  His  success  very  fully 
proves  that  is  all  that  was  necessary. 

I  think  there  was  something  published  at  one 
time  of  my  recommending  hot  or  boiling  water, 
as  that  was  once  my  opinion.  But  I  had  reason 
afterwards  of  retracting,  as  I  believe  my  neigh- 
bor injureil  his  seed  by  so  doing.  The  cockspur 
will  not  so  easily  vegetate — they  are  naturally  a 
strong  rugged  growing  shrub,  and  will  make  a 
strong  hedge  with  good  management ;  but  the  Vir- 
ginia kind  is  easier  managed  in  training.  That  part 
is  essentially  necessary,  but  too  lengthy  to  say  any- 
thing about  in  this  coninuinication. 


GRAFTING  GRAPES. 

Mr  Fessenden — Some  of  my  friends  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well  the  last  season,  though  a 
bad  one  for  the  purpose)  in  obtaining  fine  grapes 
by  grafting.  This  mode  of  improving  one  of  the 
most  delTcious  and  costly  of  our  fruits,  seems  to 
me  worthy  general  adoption.  Into  the  vines 
or  roots  of  ordinary  and  even  native  grapes,  the 
black  Hamburgh  and  other  rich  kinds  may  be 
engrafted,  so  as  to  bear  in  profusion  and  ri|)en  the 
first  year.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents, 
with  whom  this  subject  is  familiar,  favor  your 
readers  with  an  accurate  practical  account  of  the 
proper  season  for  engrafting  grajies,  the  best  scions, 
the  different  modes  of  performing  the  operation, 
and  the  subseciuent  management.  If  practical 
horticulturists  are  not  in  need  information,  it  will  be 
gratefully  received  at  least  by      An  Amateur. 


Dutch  Cheeses. — It  is  computed  that  30  millions 
of  pounds  of  cheeses  are  annually  made  in  Hol- 
land ;  iriuch  of  it  goes  to  England.  Edam  ia 
North  Holland  is  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  this 
article,  6,660,631  lbs.  having  been  weighed 
tliere  in  one  season.  The  two  great  divisions  of 
Dutch  Cheese  are  Sweet  Milk  and  Curds.  The  Edam 
cheese  is  all  sweet  milk  cheese,  which  is  again  di~ 
vided,  according  to  its  rind,  iuto  red  and  white. 
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REPORTS 


ESSEX    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    IN    1830. 


I.     ON  THE    MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

T7ie  Committee  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Societij  on 
Farms  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  Rt.Foti.-e. 
Tliey  regret  to  state  tliat  there  wure  but  two 
claimants  for  the  Premiums  of  the  Societj'  for  the 
best  cultivated  fai'ins.  Essex  County,  though  in- 
ferior |)erha[)s  as  a  whole  for  the  quahty  of  its  soil, 
might  exhibit  with  a  reasonal)le  pi-ide  many  exam- 
ples of  an  intelligent,  skilful,  industrious,  and  suc- 
cessful husbandry  ;  and  it  would  have  given  your 
Committee  great  pleasure  had  they  been  invited 
to  visit  several  establishments  in  the  county  which 
do  honor  to  their  cultivators,  who,  we  regret  to 
think,  are  deterred  by  an  improper  diffidence  from 
becoming  competitors  for  the  premiums  of  your 
Society.  Agriculture  presents  one  of  those  singu- 
lar cases  in  which  competition  however  excited  can 
do  no  harm  ;  we  see  not  what  evil  can  result  from 
it ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  proiluctive  of  the 
greatest  benefits  both  of  an  individual  and  a  public 
nature.  Experiment  is  always  the  best  teacher. 
Competition  leads  to  experiments  :  it  promotes 
improvements,  and  extends  them  after  they  have 
been  discovered.  In  an  honorable  com]>etition  no 
generous  mind  should  feel  mortified  with  ill  suc- 
cess. The  attempt  to  excel  brings  its  own  re- 
ward with  it  ;  and  a  public-sjjiiited  mind  will  Kee 
that  a  successful  competition  inevitably  contri- 
butes to  advance  the  great  cause  itself,  and  reflects 
back  upon  the  community  advantages  greater  than 
it  could  receive  from  tlie  acqidsition  of  the  most 
liberal  premiums.  Great  benefits  must  arise  from 
bringing  ourtarnis  into  comparison  with  each  oth- 
er ;  from  seeing  what  can  be  done ;  from  the 
knowledge  of  each  other's  improvements  however 
hundde  ;  from  habits  of  exactness,  experiments 
and  observation  ;  and  especially  from  that  strong 
interest  in  cultivation  and  improvement,  which  an 
extended  competition  cannot  fail  to  excite  and 
maintain.  Your  Committee  know  no  better  mode 
of  applying  the  funds  of  the  Society  than  in  jjre- 
miums  for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  whicli  are 
found  entitled  to  an  honorary  notice  upon  person- 
al inspection  ;  and  they  express  to  th^ir  brother- 
farmers  their  earnest  desire  that  another  year 
may  find  the  list  of  competitors  for  these  prizes 
greatly  enlarged.  It  is  not  the  most  extensive, 
showy,  fertile,  productive,  nor  expensive  farms, 
which  they  wouhl  deem  best  entitled  to  their  ap- 
probation ;  but  those  which  present  the  fairest 
examples  of  industry,  perseverance,  economy, 
neatness,  skill,  and  constant  im[)rovetnent ;  vir- 
tues within  the  reach  of  all,  and  which  in  their 
just  combination  constitute  the  true  excellence  of 
luisbandry. 

Your  Committee  are  unanimous  in  awarding 
the  first  premium  of  thirty  dollars  to  Erastus  Ware 
of  Salem,  tenant  on  what  is  known  as  the  Pick- 
man  fum  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  town. 
His  full  statement  of  his  management  and  pro- 
ducts is  subjoined,  and  w'ill  be  read  with  interest 
and  pleasure.  The  farm  owes  many  of  its  im- 
provements to  the  labor  and  skill  of  its  former 
tenant,  the  late  Mr  Paul  U|iton,  for  several  years 
the  succcssfid  manager  of  the  Salem  Alms-IIouse 
farm.  Mr  Ware  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  ex- 
tending its   improvements  and  maintaining  its  ex- 


cellent conditicm.  The  general  appearance  of  his 
fields,  the  good  order  of  his  fences  and  buildings, 
the  condition  and  ]iroductiveness  of  his  nursery 
and  orchards,  the  neatne.ss  prevailing  in  every  de- 
partment, and  exemplary  temperance  with  which 
the  labors  of  so  extensive  an  establishment  have 
been  conducted,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  credit. 
— Making  proper  allowances  for  the  amount  of 
land  occupied  in  pasturijig,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  incajiable  of  cultivation,  your  committee 
deem  the  product  of  the  farm  very  great;  and 
especially  when  compared  with  the  actual  expense 
of  labor.  This  seems  small  in  any  view  and  must 
have  been  applied  with  much  skill  and  fidelity, 
though  j'Our  committee  would  have  been  able  to 
judge  more  satisfactorily  on  the  subject,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
public,  had  the  claimant  stated  the  number  of  days' 
work  done  or  the  number  of  hands  and  the  time  for 
which  they  were  employed,  rather  than  the  pecun- 
iary cost  of  the  labor,  which  for  obvious  reasons 
can  hardly  fortn  a  rule  by  which  others  may  gov- 
ern themselves,  y  The  price  of  labor  by  the  day  or 
month  difl^ers  much  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  where  several  hands  are  employed,  on 
the  same  farm.  The  rate  too  at  which  the  work 
performed  away  from  the  farm  for  hire  was  done 
is  not  known  to  the  Committee  ;  but  that  done  for 
the  town  may  be  supposed  to  exceed  the  rate  paid 
for  labor  at  home.  Still  however  the  amount 
paid  for  labor  on  this  farm,  conjpared  with  the 
(piautity  of  produce  raised  and  marketed,  and  the 
amount  of  Live  Stock  kept,  on  any  common  es- 
tiiuate,  must  be  considered  as  very  small,  and 
shows  that  it  nnist  have  been  fiiithfully  exerted  and 
judiciously  applied. 

3Ir  Ware's  farm  is  not  an  experimental  farm  ; 
his  main  object  being  to  obtain  the  greatest  pecun- 
iary profit  from  the  place  consistently  with  a  just 
regard  to  the  interests  of  his  landlord.  The  con- 
dition of  the  farm  shows  that  the  landlord  can 
have  little  grounds  for  complaint;  and  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find  an  example,  rare  enough  we 
tnust  allow,  in  which  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  tenant  are  successfully  pursued,  not  oidy  with- 
out detriment  but  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  owner.  The  contrary  course, 
however  dishonorable  and  dishonest,  is  but  too 
common  ;  so  that  in  general  where  a  man  lets  his 
farm  he  must  despair  of  its  improvement ;  and 
a  lease  upon  what  is  termed  shares  is  too  frequent- 
ly avirtual  renunciation  of  all   claims  to  anything. 

Though  not  an  experimental  farm,  yet  the  ol)- 
servations  of  Mr  Ware  being  the  result  of  in- 
telligent and  long  experience,  are  entitled  to  great 
consideration.  His  opinion  against  the  jjractice 
of  hilling  Indian  corn  confirms  the  suggestions 
which  were  made  to  the  Society  on  former  occa- 
sions on  this  subject.  His  success  in  laying  down 
his  land  to  grass  in  the  fall  after  taking  ofl'a  crop 
of  early  Potatoes  deserves  notice.  There  is  an 
obvious  convenience  and  there  are  many  advanta- 
ges in  this  management  ;  we  believe  it  the  most 
eligible  course  ;  though  it  must  be  allowed,  es- 
pccialy  if  the  sowing  in  the  fall  is  very  late,  that 
there  will  bo  many  weeds  in  tlie  next  year's  crop 
of  grass  ;  and  the  hay  will  not  be  of  that  substan- 
tial quality  that  it  would  be,  if  the  grass  seed 
were  sowed  in  the  spring  with  English  grain,  as 
was  formerly  the  universal  custom. 

Mr  Ware  has  singidar  advantages  in  his  near- 
ness to  a  market,  and  especially  in  being  able  to 
sell  the  greater  part  of  his  produce   in   the    form 


of  milk.     It  should  be  the  great   object  of  every 
farmer   to    convert  his    produce    into  a    condition 
that  it  may  be  disposed  of  without  injury  to    the 
place.     This  may  be  done   in    the    form    of  milk, 
butter,  cheese,   beef,   pork,   mutton,    wool,  grain  : 
but  never  in   that   of  hay,    straw,  or   vegetables. 
Wc  believe  that  leases  are  seldom   given  in    Eng- 
land without  an    express    condition,  that    all   the 
hay  and  straw    raised   shall  be  consumed   on    the 
place  ;  and    it   is    respectfully    submitted    to    the  ■ 
consideration    of  the    Society,  whether   some    of 
their  premiums  could  be   more  advantageously  be- 
stowed than  m  the  encouragement    of  careful  and 
exact  exjierinients  upon  the   value   of  any    article 
of  agricultural    produce    in  the  fattening  of  hogs,  >■' 
sheep,  or  cattle  ;  experiments  that    should    go  to  < 
shov/    not    merely   the    pecuniary   results    whicht' 
must  of  course  be  afiected  by  mony  contingencies,!' 
that    could  neither  be  foreseen  nor    controlled,  bull* 
the   best    course   of  feeding ;  the  actual    amountli 
of  food    consumed  and  of  flesh  produced  ;  and  agft 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  the  comparative  value  ol  ^ 
diflerent  kinds  of  vegetable  food  in  its  appliratioi 
to  the  stall-feeding  of  animals.      From  the  value 
received  for  the  sale  of  hay  or  straw   is  obviously 
to  be    deducted  the   labor  and  expense  of  maiket- 
ing  and  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  value    of  the  ma- 
nure, which  would  be  furnished   to    the    f\rm   by 
the  consumption    of  such  hay  or  straw    at  home. 
These  are  pretty  serious    deductions;  and    if  any 
mode  of  applying  a  portion  of  our  produce  could 
be  discovered,  by  which  we  might  derive  an  equal 
advantage,  as  from    the  sale  of  it   in  the  form    of 
hay  or  straw,  a  most   important    point  would   be 
gained.     Experiments    on  this   subject,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  are  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Farm- 
ers of  Essex,  under  the  persuasion  that  any  such 
experiments  well  and  exactly    conducted    and   di 
tailed,  though    no    specific    premiums   should   bSl 
promised,  would  receive  the  particu.lar  notice  and 
approbation  of  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  thought  proper,  and  parj 
cularly  with  a  view  of  encouraging  competitii 
for  these  jjremiums,  to  award  the  fifth  premium 
eighteen  dollars  to  John  Adams,  Esq.^of  Andovi 
Mr  Adams'  statement  is  subjoined,  in  which  th'i 
have  to  regret  an  almost  total  want  of  that  exact 
ness  which  the  Committee  deem  highly  important. 
Mr  Adams'  husbandry  is  respectable  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  gratified  with  the  general  appearance 
of  his  farm  ;  but  they  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  been  told  the  particular  amoui 
of  his  butter,  cheese,  pork,  and  hay,  as  nearai 
could  be  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  cows  kej 
&c,  than  to  have  received  the  very  general  sti 
inetlt  of  his  keeping  '  from  twenty  to  twenty: 
cattle  and  selling  about  three  hundred  weiglit  o 
butter  and  some  cheese,  and  about  ten  hundrcil 
weight  of  pork  besides  u'hat  he  consumes  in  liis 
tainily,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  English 
hay.'  In  the  dispoaal  of  these  premiums  the 
Committee  feel  that  they  are  responsible  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  State  ;  and  they  tliercfhru 
should  deem  it  indispensable  in  regard  to  all  claims 
for  premiums  that  the  statements  of  those  who 
apply  for  them  should  be  given  with  as  much  ex- 
actness as  possible.  Butter,  cheese,  pork,  vegeta- 
bles, and  grain  are  all  easily  measured.  Hay  solil 
is  of  course  weighed ;  and  when  not  sold,  th« 
number  of  loads  when  carried  from  the  field 
should  be  counted,  and  as  fair  an  estimation  ol 
their  weight  as  possible  should  be  made  and  re- 
corded at  the  time. 


IX.— Nn.  34. 
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.'.'ill'  amoiiiit  of  lulior    c.vpoiuloil  on  tlio  lai'iii  oC 
Ailams  is  0(]iial  to  that  of  two    nieu    tliioiigl] 
i'lMr.      This  is  very  small,  coiii;)aved  with  the 
lit  of  the  laiiii  ;  and  we  take  the    occasion  to 
ark  that   fanners  as  often   mistake   their  true 
est  in  em|iloying  too  little,  as  too  much  lahor. 
ry  fiiiiiicr  who  keeps  a  team  ought  we  think 
eep  a  leaiiister,  whose  business,  shoiiKl    be  to 
that  team    constantly,   tliat  none  of  the   labor 
r.h  it  can  perform  should  be  losL      Few  of  our 
seem  to  think  that  they  may   as    well  for 
r  own    interest  let  their   meu  be  idle  as  to  let 
team    be    idle   without    necessity;  and  on  a 
of  a  iiundred    acres  or  even  fifty,  in  the  con- 
n   in   which    most  of  our   farms    are    found, 
e  can  seldom  bo  any  want  of  profitable   em- 
inent for  a  team.      Again,  the  profit  of  farming, 
lere  is  any  such  thing,  must  depend  on   culti- 
The  amount  of  cultivation  should  depend 
true    on  the   quantity  of  manure,    which   you 
it  in  your  power  to  apply  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
ire    will    on  the    other  baud   depend    on  the 
int  of  land  cultivated  and  of  produce  grown, 
more  land   we  cultivate,    the    more    produce 
aise  ;  the  more    produce  we  raise,    the   more 
we  keep  or  fatten  ;  the  more  stock,  the  more 
ire    to  enrich   the    place.     If  our  land  is  too 
to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  then   let  it 
bandoned.     But   where  it    will   do    but  little 
than  pay  the  e.\pense  of  cultivation,  it  would 
etter   to  cultivate  it,  because   judicious    culti- 
1  and  improvement   will   not  fail   ultimately 
.ke  it  profitable.     Expensive  as  labor  is  among 
iiere  certainly  may  be  too  many  bands  employ- 
'ho  may  interfere    with  and    embarrass    each 
:  and    from  a  neglect  of  constant    oversight 
he  judicious  division  of  labor    among    men, 
ling  every  man    his    place   and   duty  and  as 
>  possible  obliging  him  to  attend  in  that  place 
perfjrm    that    duty,  there  is  nuich    waste  of 
and  much  less  work  is  oftentimes  accomplisli- 
an  with  fewer  men  and  more  careful  arrange- 
8  ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  team  must 
ipt,  which   ought  to  be   constantly  employed, 
vith  the  team   the    necessary    appendages  of 
ploughs  and  fanning  implements;  and  where 
10  extra  labor,  house  rent,  or  fuel  will  be  re- 
1    for   the  support  of  the  men    than  if  there 
fewer  of  thcni,   there   it  would    seem  to  be 
r  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as   you  can   ma- 
and  cultivafe   well,  and  to   employ  as    many 
'5  within  the  above  limits  as  can   possibly    be 
to   work  to    advantage.     Your    Committee 
"ore  would  deem  it  proper  on  their   part  not 
[uire    with  how  little  labor  a  fanner   can  get 
,  but  to  compare    the    labor  employed    with 
:tent  of  the  farm,  the  quantity  of  land  un:ler 
atioM,  and   the    amount  of  produce    grovi'n ; 
1  pronounce  that  the  best  husbandry   where 
bor  employed,  be  it  more    or  less,    has  been 
d  with  the  best  judgment  and  profit, 
ur    Committe'?    avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
iccasion  to  call  the  attention  of  their  brother 
rs  to  the    importance  of  keeping    accounts. 
ny  farmer  make  the   experiment  and  he  will 
;  as  interesting  as  it  is  useful,  and   both  intcr- 
■  and  useful  to  know    from  year  to  year    the 
1  produce  of  his  farm.     Let  everything  there- 
■vhich  can  be  measured  and  weighed,  be  mea- 
and  weighed  ;  and  let  that,  which  cannot  be 
ht  to    an    exact   standard,    be    estimated    as 
himself  were    about  to   sell  or  purchase   it. 
im  likewise,  as  near  as  possible,  measure  the 


the  ground  which  ho  i)lants,  the  quantity  of  seed 
which  ho  uses,  and  the  manure  which  he  applies. 
The  labor  of  doing  this  is  nothing  com[)ared  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  it,  and  the  benefits 
which  must  arise  from  it.  Conjecture  in  these 
cases  is  perfectly  wild  and  uncertain,  varying  often 
with  diflerent  individuals  almost  a  Imudrt'd  per 
cent.  Exactness  enables  a  man  to  form  conclu- 
sions, which  may  most  essentially  and  in  innumer- 
able ways  avail  to  his  advantage.  It  is  that  alone 
which  can  give  any  value  to  his  experience  ;  it  is 
that  which  will  make  his  exjierience  the  sure  basis 
of  improvement.  It  will  put  it  in  his  power  to 
give  safe  counsel  to  his  friemis,  and  it  is  the  only 
grounl  on  which  he  can  securely  place  confidence 
in  himself. 

Your  Committee  congratulate  themselves  and 
the  Society  in  the  belief  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  County  is  in  a  state  of  impioyeinent.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  what  it  should  be  ;  yet  some 
examples  of  its  farming  and  many  instances  of 
crops  raised  in  the  county  will  hold  an  honorable 
comparison  with  the  farms  and  the  crops  of  coun- 
ties and  countries  much  more  highly  favored  by 
soil  and  climate.  The  County  of  Essex  enjoying- 
many  advantages  from  its  proximity  to  good  mar- 
kets and  possessing  an  industrious,  temperate,  mor- 
al, and  intelligent  population,  may  find  in  these 
blessings  some  compensation  for  the  sterility  of 
much  of  its  soil ;  and  in  its  general  inprovements, 
and  its  agricultural  and  commercial  facilities  and 
advantages  it  presents  to  industrious,  frugal,  and 
enterprising  citizens  ample  occasions  for  honest 
pride  and  grateful  contentment. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Jesse  Putnam, 
Henry  Colman, 
Joseph  Kittredge, 
Moses  Newuall, 
Jeremiah  Colman, 
\Vm.  p.  Endicott, 
J.  W. Proctor. 
January  4,  1831. 

[To  be  continued.] 

CARROTS. 

It  appears  not  to  be  generally  understood  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  carrots  are  among 
the  best  and  most  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and 
horses.  One  bushel  of  carrots  will  yield  more 
nourishment  than  two  bushels  of  oats,  or  po- 
tatoes, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  horses  will 
frequently  leave  oats  to  feed  on  carrots,  after  they 
have  acquired  a  relish  for  them. — Generally,  cattle 
as  well  as  horses  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
astonishingly  well,  when  fed  upon  them.  They 
not  only  give  them  a  fine  flesh,  but  a  rich  bril- 
liant gloss. 

If  our  farmers  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  this  vegetable  extensively,  they  would 
find  an  immense  saving  in  grain,  as  well  as  a 
visible  change  in  the  thrift  of  their  animals.  As 
a  matter  of  economy  and  profit,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance. The  quantity  of  carrots  which  may  be 
raised  from  one  acve  of  good  land,  is  almost  incred- 
ible. Where  the  land  is  rich  and  mellow,  an  acre 
will  yield  from  1000  to  2,000  bushels.  The 
process  is  simple,and  the  labor  comparatively  light. 

Select  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  tolerably  dry,  and 
as  free  from  weeds  as  possible  ;  plough  it  deep, 
make  it  mellow,  and  harrow  it  smooth.  Then 
sow  your  ground  with  the  usual  quantity  of  flax 
seed,  and  harrow  it  in  ;  after  this,  sow  about  a 
quart  of  carrot  seed  to  the  acre  and  bush  it  lightly. 


Both  seeds  will  come  up  together,  but  the  liax 
springing  u|)  with  considerable  rapidity,  will  so 
shade  the  carrots  that  they  will  not  gain  nmcli 
size  till  the  flax  is  pulled.  The  shade  of  the  flax, 
will  also  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing,  so  ns 
to  interfere  with  the  carrots.  After  the  flax  13 
pulled,  which  will  be  in  July,  the  carrots  will 
begin  to  enlarge  rapidly,  especially  if  the  weeds 
have  been  kept  in  check  by  the  shade,  for  the  jiul- 
ling  of  the  flax  will  so  loosen  the  earth  around 
them,  and  so  expose  them  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  to  give  them  new  vigor  and  strength,  At  that 
time  also,  the  weeds  will  not  grow  rapidly,  if  at  all. 

Thus  may  be  raised  two  valuable  crops  witliout 
impoverishing  the  land,  more  than  by  a  crop  of 
corn  or  oats. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  first  attempt  would 
yield  so  largely  as  I  have  suggested  above,  but  if 
you  take  the  proper  precautions, and  are  toleiably 
successful,  your  will  realize  from  one  acre  al.out 
1,000  bushels  of  carrots,  worth  three  shillin::s  per 
bushel,  ■  $37. i  00 

300  lbs.  flax.  10  cents  per  lb.  30  00 

6  bush,  flax-seed,  87^-  cts,  per  bush.  0  25 


Total  $410  25 

To  what  use  can  an  acre  of  land  be  apiilied, 
by  which  it  will  produce  half  the  amount. — This 
may  seem  a  large  estimate,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true;  and  if  you  wish  to  test  the  matter,  try  it 
next  season. 

Horses  will  work  on  carrots,  nearly  or  quite  aa 
well  as  on  oats,  and  keep  in  much  better  order. 
The  transportation  lines  along  the  Canal,  would 
find  great  economy  in  nsing  them  as  ;i  sub.stilute 
for  oats. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


SPINNING  FLAX  BY  MACHINERY. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  flax  is  Fpun 
by  machinery,  although  most  of  the  Irish  linen 
sold  in  our  markets  is  manufactured  in  that  way. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  1823, 1  visited  the  Linen 
JManufacturing  establishment  of  Mr  Crossthwait 
(banker  of  Dublin)  at  Lucan,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  At  this  establishment  was  manu- 
factured 5  tons  of  flax  per  week,  carrying  it  through 
the  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  processes. 
The  machinery  was  quite  as  simple  as  that  "for 
spinning  cotton,  and  less  expensive.  The  sj>iudles 
turned  about  three  thousand  times  per  minute,  and 
one  girl  tended  about  eighty  of  them,  which  spun 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  runs 
per  day.  I  also  examined  about  two  hundred  tons 
of  flax,  apart  of  which  was  Russian,  and  the  remain- 
der Irish.  The  Riga  Flax,  Mr  Crossthwait  inform- 
ed me,  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  sterling  per 
ton.  The  Tandarage  flax  cost  eighty  pounds  per 
ton  which  is  nearly  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  The 
same  season  flax  was  worth  only  about  ten  cents 
[lerpound,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. — 
For  manufacturing,  water-rotted  flax  only  is  used 
in  Ireland,  as  dew-rotted  is  not  considered  worth 
working. — lb. 

JVote. — If  the  Irish  Manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay 
eighteen  cents  for  a  pound  of  flax  to  nianufacurc  (« 
send  to  America,  what  profit  could  the  Yankees  make  in 
the  same  business  when  Ihey  could  buy  the  iiax  for  half 
the  money  ? 


Tlie  J^Tei-ues. — By  the  assistance  of  a  newly  invent- 
ed galvanometer,  of  a  very  delicate  construction,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  electric  currents  in  the  nerves,  is  des- 
titute of  foundation. 
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i.e(h(fc  may  lie  sowed  ill   tlie    open    ground   as    Horse?,' &c,  and  it  is  proposed   moreover,  if  si)   f 
soon  as  frost  will  jiermit.     To   obtain    a   constant    cient  encouragement  slionld  be   given  tbat  a 
supply  of  n-ood  lettuce  it  is  serviceable    to   sow  it   educated  Veterinary  Surgeon  tnay   be  attached 
every  month  from  the  opening   of  Spring  till   Au-   the  establishment.     The  whole  will  be  under 
"■ust.      For  a  seed-bed,  four  feet  wide  by  ten   feet    care  and  superintendence  of  Col.  Samuel  Jaqc 
in  length   a  quarter  of  an  ounce   of  seed   is   suffi-  {  of  Charlestown,  whose  name  alone  is  a  sufiici 


GARDENER'S  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

In  New  England    we   are  generally    ])recluded    ^     , 

by  frosts  from  the  culture  both  of  our  gardens  and  cient,  and  will  produce  upwards  of  four  hundred  |  guarantee  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  a  judici 
fields  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  [plants.  It  may  likewise  be  sowed  between  va- |  and  enlightened  manner.  His  qualitications 
of  March,  and  often  from  the  first  of  December  to  j  cant  rows,  intended    for  other  plants,    and    pulled  I  such  an  agency   are  too  well   known    and   hig 


the  first  of  April. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  subsides  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent for  the  gardener,  who, wishes  to  make  his  busi- 
ness either  profitable  or  pleasant,  to  prepare  hot- 
beds for  forcing  vegetation.  Hot-beds  are  not 
merely  articles  of  luxury,  as  Jias  been  supposed 
by  some,  but  are  of  real  and  considerable  utility, 
especially  for  those  fiirmers  and  gardeners  who 
send  their  productions  to  market.  Plants  which 
are  brought  to  maturity  in  the  open  air,  may  often 
be  rendered  fit  for  the  table  a  month  earlier  in  ton- 
sequence  of  being  sown,  and  forwarded  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  in  a  hot  bed. 
The  most  plain  and  simple  directions  for  tnakiug 
hot  beds,  which  we  retnember  to  have  seen  are 
the  following  from  the  Farmer's  Manual. 

'Mark  out  your  bed  to  the  size  of  the  frame 
you  design  to  cover  it,  which  is  generally  six  feet 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  covered  with  glass 
set  in  sashes  of  12  panes  each  of  7  by  9  glass. 
These  sashes  are  hung  with  hinges  upon  the  back 
side,  to  admit  of  their  being  raised  up  and  let 
down  at  pleasure.  The  front  side  of  the  sashes, 
to  incline  from  the  back  side  about  six  inches 
The  frame  or  box  is  tight  upon  all  four  of  its  sides, 
and  generally  about  12  inches  high  in  front,  and 
18  inches  on  the  backside. 

'  Dig  your  bed  thus  marked  off  and  cover  it 
with  litter  from  your  horse-stable  ;  stamp  down 
your  several  layers,  until  your  bed  is  raised  to  the 
height  you  wish,  then  cover  the  bed  with  a  layer 
of  rich  earth,  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  and  set 
on  your  frame  ;  in  8  or  10  days  it  will  generally  be 
ready  for  jilantiug,  if  tho  weather  is  mild.  If  the 
fermentation  is  too  powerful  and  the  heat  too  ac- 
tive, give  it  air  by  raising  the  lights  in  your  frame 
until  you  have  obtained  aright  temperature  :( which 
you  may  determine  by  placing  your  liand  upon 
the  bed,  or  even  thrusting  your  hand  into  it.) 
You  may  then  plant  your  early  cucumbers,  radishes, 
salads,  &c  ;  these  plants  will  soon  come  forward, 
and  may  be  transplanted  on  to  other  hot  beds,  not 
so  powerful,  or  set  promiscuously  in  the  garden 
and  covered  with  other  small  frames,  of  1,  2,  or  4 
panes  of  glass  according  to  circumstances,  and 
the  remainder  may  stand  for  use..  These  plants 
may  be  brought  to  perfection,  generally,  about  one 
month  earlier  titan  in  the  open  ground. 

'  Jlspnragns  may  he  forced  in  hot  beds  to  ad\an- 
tage  in  the  follov/ing  manner.  Draw  or  dig  from 
your  as|>aragus-bed  as  many  roots  as  will  fill  your 
hot-beds,  and  set  them  in  rows  that  will  admit  the 
hoe  between,  and  from  one  to  three  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows,  (roots  of  lour  years  old,  and  that  hivve 
never  been  cut,  answer  best;)  cover  with  your 
frames,  and  when  you  pick  for  use  cut  within  the 
gi'oiind.' 

Ill  the  cnllivation  of  sweet  potatoes  it  is  best  to 
start  them  in  a  hot  bed,  and  afterwards  transplant 
them,  by  which  a  good  crop  it  is  said  may  be  ob- 
tained in  our  northern  climate.  Otber  modes  of 
making  hot  beds  may  be  seen  in  New  England 
Farmer,  vol.vi.  p.  277,  and  New  American  Gar- 
dener, page  161. 


out  for  use  before  the  other  plants  are  large  enougl 
to  be  encumbered  by  it.  The  seeds  may  be  either 
sowed  broad  cast,  moderately  thin,  raked  in  light- 
ly and  even,  or  in  drills  from  a  foot  to  sixteen 
inches  apart.  It  is  said  that  the  straight  leaved 
sort  is  best  cultivated  in  broad  cast,  and  does  not 
require  transplanting,  but  the  curled  and  head 
lettuce  are  said  to  succeed  best  when  transplanted. 

Enrhj  peas  cannot  be  planted  too  soon  after  the 
Ti-ound  is  thawed.  Of  the  small  early  kinds,  one 
pint  will  sow  a  row  of  twenty  yards  ;  for  the  lar- 
ger sorts,  for  main  crops,  the  same  measure  will 
sow  a  row  of  thirtythree  yards.  For  early  sorts 
make  the  drills  one  inch  and  a  half  deep;  and 
let  parallel  drills  be  two  feet  and  a  half,  three  or 
four  feet  asunder,  according  to  the  sort,  and  the 
soil.  Peas  that  are  to  grow  without  sticks  require 
the  least  room.  For  summer  crops  and  large 
sorts,  make  the  drills  two  inches  deep,  and  four, 
five  or  six  feet  asunder,  and  distribute  them  along 
the  drill  according  to  their  size  and  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  which  should  be  light,  loose,  and  mod- 
erately rich..  But  peas  are  rather  injured  than 
benefited  by  fresh  stable  dung. 

Cucumhers.—Jn  a  Treatise  on  Gardenhig,  by  J. 
Armstrong,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.  published  in 
Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture, 
we  have  the  following  passage:  'To  obtain  early 
cucumbers  we  must  have  recourse  to  artificial  heat, 
and  with  the  less  reluctance,  as,  of  all  plants,  the 
cucumber  is  that  with  which  it  best  agrees.  To 
this  end,  therefore  scoop  as  marly  large  turnips  as 
you  propose  to  have  7ii7/s— fill  these  with  good 
garden  mouhl,  sow  in  each  three  or  four  seeds  and 
plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed.  When  the  runners 
show  themselves,  .spare  them,  or  pinch  them  or 
bury  them  as  you  think  best;  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  transfer  them  to  the  beds  where  they  are  to 
stand.  The  advantage  of  a  scooped  turnip  as  a 
seed  bed  over  pots  or  v:  ses  will  now  appear — for 
instead  of  the  ordinary  difiiculty  of  separating  the 
mass  of  earth  and  the  plant  from  the  pot  which 
contained  them,  and  without  injury  to  cither,  we 
re-inter  both  pot  and  ]ilant,  and  even  find  in  the 
one  an    additional  nutriment  to    the    other.     The 


a|)preciated  by  every  jierson,  who  is  in  the  slif 
est  degree  acquainted  with  the  recent  imiirn 
ments  in  agriculture  which  have  conferred  such 
portant  advantages  on  the  northern  section  of 
United  States,  to  require  any  encomiiuns  from 
This  place  will  be  not  only  a  Slock  Farm,  bu 
Pattern  Farm  and  a  Sample  Farm,  in  wliich 
best  specimens  of  every  kind  of  improvement  c 
nected  with  the  arts  of  Agriculture,  Horticultl 
and  every  si)ecies  of  Rural  Economy,  will  he 
lustrated  by  inspection,  explained  by  exbibiti 
and  shown  to  be  practicable  by  ocular  demongi 
tion.  Those  who  may  not  comprehend  tbeoF' 
or  may  not  believe  statements,  will  there  be  i 
nished  with  evidence  which  cannot  be  contradict 
and  explanations  which  cannot  be  misundcrstc 
The  whole  farm,  together  with  its  buildings 
well  as  its  stock  and  utensils,  will  furnish  a  Lj 
urn.  Arena,  or  Hall  of  Agricultural  and  Hortii 
tural  Science,  furnished  with  appropriate  appi 
tus,  which  will  always  be  open  to  the  jiubhc,  i 
in  which  lessons  will  be  given  gratis  from  wh 
the  most  scientific  may  .derive  profit,  and  the  n 
ignorant  may  fully  comprehend. 

It    is    intended    to    have    concenti-ated    at 
farm    the     most  .esteemed   varieties   of    anin 
now  known  in  Europe  and  America.      Libiral 
intelligent  Merchants,  Officers  of  the  V .  ;■'.  N; 
Captains  of  Vessels,    &c,    &c,  will    i'rni    .  n 
Jaques'  Stock  Farm,  a  place  where  thf\  r;,;i  (\, 
sit  whatever  productions  of  foreign  couiitries,  s 
as  rare  and  useful  animals,  plants,  &c,  they  i 
be  disposed  to  import  either  for  their  own   enn 
ment,  or  for  the  benefit  of  tbeircountry.      Urit 
advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  an  establislirr 
of  this  kind,  are  too  obvious  and  too  nnnn  rui 
require   or    to    admit  of  recapitulation.      We 
therefore  happy  to  perceive  that  tlie  plan  is  wan 
recommended  by  the    Trustees 
setts  Agricultural  Society  and  by 
Lowell,  late  Pi-esident  of  the    Society;  ^iridi 
the  libei-al  and  enlightened    capitalists  i\\'  lint 
and  its  vii'inity  have  taken  such  a  number  dl'sho  ,; 
in  the    establishment,  that  no  doubt  remains  of  R: 
being  immediately  carried  into  eftect.  \ 


tlie  plan  is  wan  i- 
of  the  jM.issac  t 
)V    the  llorr.   Jt  P 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  n 
following  letter  from  His   Excellency  Gov.    I 


iibsequent  treatment    does   not  differ  at  all   from 
tbat  of  plants  cultivated   in  the  open    air.'     Other 

lilaiits,  such  as    summer   squashes,  melons,    early    ^,,05^   opinion  on  agricultural  subjects  is   « 
corn   &c   &c,  might    no   doubt    be    forwarded   to    highest  consideration, 
srcat  advantage  by  means    similar  to   those  above 
stated. 


STOCK  FARM  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  BOS- 
TON.   , 

We  have  seen  and  perused  with  much  jilca- 
sirrc  and  entire  ajiprobation  a  ^ Prospectus  of  a 
proposid  StocJc  Farm,'  to  be  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  to  be  '  devoted  to  the  im- 
portant object  of  breeding  and  rearing  the  best 
breeds  of  Horses,  Neat  cattle.  Sheep  and  Swine  ; 
the  receiving  and  selling  on  commission  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  ;  and  combining  with  these  the  busi- 
ness of  Agriculture  and  Horliculturc,  irpon  the 
most  approved  and  economical  system.  The  busi- 
ness also    of   disciplining   young   and    refractory 


ivod  . 
1  ^-co;  I 
..hy  II 

s,  163  ril 


Colonel  Jaques. 

Sir — Having  examined  your    proposals  for 
establishment  of     a    Stock  Farm,    I    take    <i 
pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  cordial  approb 
of  the  plan,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  succc- 
so  important  and  interesting  an  undertaking.     \ 
the  skill  and  experience  which  you  ppssess,  in 
rearing   and  management  of  stock,  the  public  ' 
have  a  reasonable  assurance  that  there  will  be 
best  selection  of  domestic  animals  of  every  desiroii 
race;  and   in  the  variety  which  such  an  cstabli^' 
ment  will  present,  the  occasions  and  pr'efercncei;' 
Farmers  for  Breeds  of  Cattle  suited  to  different  |' 
jects,  will  be  abundantly  satisfied.    I  know  of  no  || 
rangoment  in  rural  affairs  more  important  tlrant^, 
by  which   the  properties  of  the  breeds  of  dome: 
animals   may   be  fairly  tested   by  comparison  v 
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tlier,  under  Ihe  same  course  of  keeping  and 
oiiient.  No  two  breeders  will  be  found  to 
[id  treat  their  stock  in  the  same  manner. — 
,cc  tlic  ffre^t  uncertainty,  as  well  as  diversity,  in 
results  of  practical  observation.  Inferior  nni- 
s,  bv  more  care,  are  often  made  to  appear  better, 
-  a  preatcr  product  than  others  of  decidedly 
rior  cpialities,  with  less  attention.  But  by  col- 
nir  individuals  of  different  races  into  one  estab- 
iicnt,  and  subjecting'  thcui  to  uniform  treatment, 
er  the  same  careful  inspection,  their  character- 
ditlorences  will  be  ascertained,  and  the  pecu- 
pro|)crties  which  recommend  them  for  different 
and  purposes  of  economy,  will  become  well  un- 
tood.  The  Feeder  will  learn  how  to  select  for 
pasture  and  the  stall.  The  Husbandman,  who 
s  for  strength,  activit}',  and  hardihood  nnder  the 
,  will  not  meet  frequent  and  mischievous  disap- 
tments ;  and  the  Dairy  will  be  sure  of  its  pro- 
s. 

le  benefit  of  such  opportunity  for  comparison  and 
election,  in  conformity  with  the  particular  inter- 
jf  each  purchaser,  will  be  equally  experienced 
lose,  who  arc  cnijaged  in  the  rearing  of  Horses, 
p,  and  Swine,  with  all  which,  as  much  as  with 
;ied  Cattle,  it  is  now  well  understood,  there  lies 
sntire  difference,  in  different  breeds,  between 
worthlessness,  and  great  productiveness  and 
Indeed  I  cannot  but  indulge  much  confidence, 
in  the  utility  of  your  scheme  to  the  public,  and 
3  rewards  to  your  own  excellent  spirit  and  en- 
ize.  I  mean  this  remark  should  apply  to  your 
e  plan;  as  well  to  the  part  wliich  respects  the 
:e  of  Husbandry  proposed  on  the  land,  as  to  the 
ling  and  keeping  of  Animals  ;  although,  as  I  am 
acquainted' with  the  precise  character  of  the 
1  which  you  have  selected,  I  beg  to  decline  of- 
g  any  opinion,  as  to  the  particular  purchase,  or 
mount  of  the  investment,  wliich  may  be  required 
le  Establishment.     Your  ob't  serv't, 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 

ORTICULTURAL  HALL,  MARCH  5,  18.31. 
s  foliowino;  plants  in  flower,  were  exhibited  by  Da- 
aggerston,  Chaileslown  Vineyard:  —  Camellia  Sa- 
ea  Rosea;  Camellia  "elbankii;  Camellia  Greville's 

Camellia  Pa;oniflora  ;  Camellia  Pallida;    Camellia 
ubens  ;  Pelargonium  Feronia  ;  Axdia  Indica  Coc- 

Do.  purpurea;  Acacia  aimata ;  Pa;onia  moutan. 
R.  L.  EMMONS,  Chairman. 


are  happy  lo  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  Lowell 
oston  Rail  Road  Stock  has  been  subscribed  for,  and 
the  Company  will  be  i.iimediately  organized  and 
ence  operations. 

resumof  .'{ilSfl.OOfl  has  been  subscribed  to  the  Wor- 
and  Boston  Rail.  Road. 


Correspondents. — We  have  but  room  enough 
apologize  to  six  or  seven  Correspondents,  for  the 
<on  of  their  favors,  wliich  shall  be  attended  to  next 


KEW    CATALOGUE — PRICES    REDncED. 

KEOJi  Bolanic  Garden  4'  JVurseries — Flushing^ 
near  JVew  York. 
WU.U.KM  PRINCE  &  SONS,  Prnpiietors, 
announce,  that  the  great  extensions  made  in 

their  Establislimcnt,  which  now  covers  near 

s,emnpactlyjille<lwith  the  choicest  Trees,  Shrubs 
'iant«,— has  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  prices  for 
13  kinds;  and  their  JWw  Catalogue  with  the  re- 
prices, will  speedily  be  piesenteil  to  the  publ.c, — 
it  may  be  obtained  of  the  various  Agents,  or  by  ap- 
:  direct  to  tlicmsehes  per  mail.  The  greatest  at- 
n  and  unwearied  scrutiny  have  been  exercised  in 

1  lo  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  tlieir  trees,  and  tbey 
a  larger  size  than  at  any  previous  period.     Aware 

he  establishment  of  Nurseries  in  every  part  of  our 
ry  would  be  a  National  advantage,  they  will  fur- 
ill  supplies  fo- such  purposes  at  a  liberal  discount, 
t  a  credit  to  comport  with  the  convenience  of  the 
asers.     Any  information  desired  will    be  furnished 

2  return  of  mail,  and  all  orders,  &e,  will  receive  the 
tomed  attention  and  despatch,     tirders  ran  be  sent 

J.  B.  Russell,  52  North  Market  St.,  Boston, 
any  other  Agent.  March  9. 


Diy   Goods. 

WooLSEY,  Poor  &  Convers,  161  Pearl  street,  New 
York,  have  on  hand  and  are  constantly  opening,  a  large 
an<i  general  assortment  of  seasonable  Dry  Goods,  com- 
prising every  variety  of  staple  articles ;  wliich  they  ofl'er 
lor  sale  by  the  piece  or  package,  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  ciodit.  As  they  will  be  receiving  a  constant 
supply  of  the  more  important  articles  from  tlieir  own  im- 
poitalions;  their  Stock  will  offer  an  unusually  favorable 
oppoituiiity  for  making  selections. 

.Yew  York  City,  1831. 


Spring  Kye. 
Wanted  immediately  a  few  bushels  of  genuine  Spring 
Rye,  plump,  for  sowing — for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be 
paid  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  52  North  Market  st. 


mite  Mulberry  Trees, 
One  and  two  years  old  ;  also  Apple  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  Grape  Vines,  for  sale.      Inquire  of  Benjamin  Bar- 
ber, Jr,  near  the  meeting  house  in  Bradford,  East   Par- 
ish,  Mass. 4t  East  Bradford,  March  S. 


Farm    IVanled, 
(Within  10  miles  of  Boston,)  consisting  of  20  to  30  acres 
ol  first  rate  land,  having  a  comfortable  house,   barn,  kc. 
A  lino,  stating  particulars,  addressed  to  H.  L.  T.  box  556 
Post  Office,  will  receive  attention.  3t 

■    Boston,  March  9. 


Farm  to  he  let  on  Halves. 
About  30   acres  of  good  land,  with  house,  barn,  fruit 
treiis,  &c,  situated  in  Roxbury,  near  the  city.     Apply  at 
this  office.  March  9. 


Asso}'ted  Seeds  for  Families. 
For  sale   at  the   Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 

England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street. 

Small  boxes  of  assorted  Seeds  for  Kitchen  Gardens. — 

Each  box  contains  a  package  of  the  following  seeds;— 
I^ong  Dutch  Parsiiep 
Large   Head   LeUuce 
Early  Si!  -sia       do 
Pine-apple  Melon    [venj  fine) 
Walenrrelon 

Large  While  Portugal  Guioa 
Large  Red  do. 

Double  Curled  Parsley 
Fiat  Squash  Pepper 
Early  Scarlet  short-top  Radish 
While  Turnip  Radish 
Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant 
Early  Bush  Squash 
Winter  Crook-neck  Squash 
Early  While  Dutch  Turnip 
Yellow  Stone  Turnip 


Eaily  Washinglon  Peas 
Dwaif  Blue  Imperial  Peas 
Lam  Mairowfal  Peas 
Early   Molia«k  Dwarf  Siring 

ISeans 
Eai  Iv  Dwarf  While  Casekuile 

Bt^ans 
Lima,  or  Saba  Pole  Beans 
Long  Blood  Beet  {true  sort) 
Early  Uirni;)-ronted  Beet 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Large  Cape  Savoy     do  {Jine) 
Red  Dutch      do      {/or  pick- 

tins) 
Early  Dutch  Canliflower 
Early  Horn  Carioi  (venjjine) 
Lo'ng  Orange  Carrol 
White  Solid  Celery 
C'urle<i*  Cress  or  Peppergrass 
Early  Cucumber 
Long  Creen  Turkey     do. 


POT  HERB  SEEDS. 

Sweet  .Alai  jorum,  Sage,.  Sum 
mer  Savory. 

.W  this  Seed  Store  can  be  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
Field,  Grass,  Garden,  Herb  and  B^lower  Seeds,  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  of  the  very  first  quality,  and  at  fair  pri- 
ces, wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  (of  both 
native  and  European  oiigin,)  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
Nurserymen's  prices.  March  2. 


Sheep  for  Sale. 
A  superior   lot  of  Saxony  and  Merino  (mixed  blood) 
Store  Sheep — about  60  Ewes  and  2  Bucks,  age  from  2  to 
4  years — in  prim^  health  and  in  good  flesh,  not  expected 
to  have  lambs  until  the  10th  of  April. 

Apply  to        NATH'L  TUCKER. 
Milton,  March  2,  1S31. 


To  he  Let. 
Twentyfive  acres  of  excellent   Land,   a   House,   and 
Chaise  house,  in  Roxbury — one  mile  from  Boston  line. 
Apply  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  S'ore.      3t      March  2. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
furnished,  at  J.  B.  Rossell's  Seed  Store,  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  Street, 
Boston,  with  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
$50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
mostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
they  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
neatly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
short  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
management — warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 


Man  Wanted. 
Wanted  immediately,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boslon,  a  mid- 
dle aged  man,  who  Is  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  Gar- 
den, and  So  do  other  work  required  in  a  small  family.  The 
best  recommendations  will  be  required  for  qualillcatious 
and  cliaracter.     Apply  at  this  office.  March  9. 


Vow  Cabbage . 
Just  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  ol  the  Cow 
Cabbage;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
country  will  give  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
ground,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  the  past  year,  and  promises  lo  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. Feb.  16. 


Early  Potatoes. 

For  sale  by  S.\muel  Pond,  near  Ihe  Universalist 
Meeting  House,  Cambridgeport,  a  few  bushels  ol  his 
prime,  early  Potatoes,  which  look  the  prendum  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  last  season ; 
and  are  considered  the  earliest  variety  in  this  vicinity. 

Also,  a  fine  milch  COW,  witli  her  calf;  a  superior  an- 
imal as  a  milker,  and  perfectly  gentle.  Feb.  23. 


Jf'hite  Mulberry  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Fanner,  52  North  Market  street — 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  White  Mulberry  Seed,  of  the 
growth  of  1830.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  tliis  Seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  are  advised  to  apply  soon,  as  the 
supply  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  is  uncommonly 
small. — Short  directions  for  its  culture  furnished  gratis 
with  the  seed.  Feb.  16. 


Ammunition  ^Jji)  ' 

Of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices,  for  sporting — 
con.stanlly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 

C5  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.     If  Jan.  7. 

Durham  Short   Horns. 

For  sale,  several  of  the  pure  breed,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
ol  Agriculture.  The  pedigree  of  these  animals  can  be 
given  as  far  back  as  Hubback,  wdio  was  calved  in  1777, 
and  is  reputed  the  foundation  of  this  much  admired  stock. 
Also,  several  Heifers  bred  from  the  same,  of  various 
grades,  from  half  up  to  seven  eighths  blooded  aoimals. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  E.  Hersev  Derby,  Salem. 

Salem,  October,  18.30. 


Farmer  Wanted. 
A  single  or  married  man  is  wanted  lo  manage  a  farm 
in  a  very  pleasant  village  about  45  miles  from  Boston. 
He  must  thoroughly  understand  his  business  ;  be  ac- 
eiuainled  with  marketing,  and  produce  the  best  recom- 
mendations as  to  his  industry  and  fidelity.  Address  J.  B. 
Ru.ssell,  Seedsman,  Boston,  (post  paid).  Feb.  23. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  March  7. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.] 

At  Market  this  day,  142  Beet  Caltle,  (including  27  un- 
sold last  week,)  4  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  10  Cows  and 
Calves,  and  152  Swine — 55  Swine  were  included  last 
week. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — An  advance  of  about  25  cts. 
per  cwt.  was  effected  from  last  week.  We  noticed  only 
one  pair  prime  Caltle,  sale  not  effected — .$6  was  asked  ; 
we  shall  (|Uote  iVom  4  25  to  5  25.  Should  the  market  for 
a  week  or  two  continue  open,  (as  may  be  the  case)  our 
friends  frointhe  •  River'  will  probably  find  as  good  a  mar- 
ket at  Briuhton  as  at  New  York. 

Working  Oxen — In  demand  ;  many  buyers  were  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  any  which  were  good  at  market. 

Cows  and  Calves — We  noticed  sales  at  19, 21,  and  $22. 

Sheep — None. 

Swine — Not  much  doing  ;  too  high  a  price  appears  to 
be  asked.  A  few  at  retail  were  taken  at  5c.  for  Sows, 
and  6  lor  Barrows. 


JVeio  York  Cattle  Market,  Feb.  28.— At  market,  this 
day,  230  Beef  Caltle,  and  250  to  300  Sheep.  Number  of 
Cattle  much  less  this  week  than  usual,  demand  of  course 
giealer,  and  price  advanced;  a  few  pairs  show  Cattle 
sold  for  .f  10;  several  small  lots  extra  7^  a  8 ;  good  6|  a 
7;  fair  6,  and  ordinary  $5  a  5.J  per  cwt.  Sheep  very 
scarce  and  selling  well ;  several  lots  extra  taken  at  $6  a 
6 J ;  good  4  a  5 ;  fair  3  a  Si.jand  ordinary  2  a  2  50  each. 
Milch  Cows — several  sales  at  $35  to  40.  Calves  worth 
5  a  5ic.  weighed  alive. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 
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M  I  S  C  E  L,  L.  A  N  Y . 


Tlio  following'  method  of  extiaoting  a  blue 
color  for  dying  from  buck  wheat  straw,  is  from  a 
late  Loudon  qeriodical : 

'  The  straw  shouhl  be  gathered  before  the  grain 
is  quite  dry,  and  placed  on  the  ground  to  the  sun, 
until  it  becomes  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken  from 
the  husks  with  facility.  The  wheat  having  been 
removed,  the  straw  is  to  be  piled  up,  moistened 
and  left  lo  ferment  till  it  is  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, when  it  will  become  of  a  blue  color,  this 
indicates  the  period  when  it  should  he  gatliered, 
and  formed  into  cakes,  which  are  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove.  On  these  cakes  being 
boiled  in  water,  the  water  assumes  a  strong  blue 
color,  which  will  not  change  either  in  vinegar  or 
insulphm-ic  acid.  It  may  however,  be  tiu-ned  into 
red  with  alkali,  into  a  light  black  with  bruised  gall 
luits,  and  into  a  beautiful  green  by  evaporation. 
Stuffs  dyed  blue  with  the  solution,  wliich  is  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  vegetable  matters  of  a 
similar  species  employed  in  dying,  become  of  a 
beautiful  and  durable  color.' 


To  prevent  Milk,  becoming  sour. — To  prevent 
milk  from  turning  sour  and  curdling  as  it  is  so  apt 
to  do  in  the  heat  of  summer  the  milk-men  of  Paris 
add  a  small  quantity  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  which  saturating  the  acetic  acid  as  it  forms, 
prevents  the  coagulation  or  separation  of  curds, 
and  some  of  them  practise  this  with  so  much  sue 
ce.s3  as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  selling  milk  that 
never  turns.  Often  wlien  coagulation  has  taken 
place  they  restore  the  fluidity  by  a  greater  or  less 
addition  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies. The  acetate  which  is  thus  formed  has  no 
injurious  effects  and,  besides,  milk  contains  natur- 
ally a  small  (piantity  of  acetate,  hut  not  an  atom  of 
really  a    carbonated  alkali. 


.Mode  of  securing  timherfrom  decay. — Timber  for 
buildings,  especially  for  ships,  bridges,  canals, 
granaries  and  stables  may  be  effectually  preserved 
from  decsy  and  particularly  from  the  rot,  by 
repeatedly  impregnating  the  wood  with  a  solution 
of  common  salt  and  green  copperas. — This  simple 
process  is  attended  with  such  decided  advantage 
that  wood  thus  prepared  will  remain  for  ages, 
perfectly  sound. 

An  instance  of  this  fact  occurred  in  the  theatre 
at  Co)>enhagen,  where  the  lower  part  of  the  planks 
and  joists  formerly  required  to  be  replaced  in  a  few 
years,  till  Jlr  Vohneister,  an  architect  of  that  city, 
discovered  and  employed  the  process  above  staled. 
Twelve  years  after,  the  wood,  on  removing  one 
of  the  hdard.s,  was  found  in  such  a  state  of  [ireserva- 
tion  that  he  could  not  observe  the  least  appear- 
ance of  decay. — English  Publication. 

Wood  imi)regnated  with  alum,  salt  or  copperas 
IS  also  rendered  in  a  great  degree  incombustible  as 
well  as  incorruptible.  When  thus  prepared  it 
iH.Hy  be  charred  or  consumed  by  intense  heat,  but 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  blaze,  and  of  course 
would  not  readily  communicate  fire  to  other  objects 
in  its  vicinity. 

iigricuUural — It  is  often  asserted,  by  farmers 
themsclvis,  that  nothing  can  be  made  by  agricul- 
turists. That  this  numerous  and  respectable 
portion  of  our  citizens,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  in 
fact  take  little  or  nothing  more  than  a  hare  su|)port 
for  themselves  and    families,  cannot  be  denied. 


But  this  does  not  prove  the  incapability  of  their  busi- 
ness being  made  lucrative  when  properly  conduct- 
ed. Its  unprofitableness  there  is  reason  to  believe 
is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  an  injudicious  and 
mistaken  policy  in  conducting  it,  or  to  a  careless- 
ness and  inattention  in  cultivating  it.  Among 
the  capital  errors  of  our  practical  farmers  may 
be  ranked  a  disregard  to  manuring  and  tilling 
their  land  sufficiently.  Although  nmch  has  already 
been  said  on  this  subject,  yet  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  too  often  brought  in  view,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent system  is  pursued.  Many  of  our  farmers  at- 
tempt to  improve  moi-e  land  than  they  can   attend 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 
The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  ch( 
Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  PInckney,  counly'of  Le 
and  stale  of  New  York.  Sonje  ol  the  land  is  impro 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remaikably  h 
Iby,  being  entirely  free  from  tlie  fever  and  ague  and  I 
tlie  common  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  to 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  ndles  east  of 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  c 
covered  with  rich  black  mould.  The  timber  is  chi 
.Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm, 
The  land  yields  fii-<t  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,l 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax ;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Wl 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  offers  iti 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of 


advantageously.      If  they  would  expend  all  the  la-   l^'"l.  's  very  l*ge,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing 


bor  and  manure  on  one  third,  or  at  most  one  half 
the  quantity  of  land  they  now  do,  they  would  in 
most  instances  obtain  twentyfive  or  fifty  per  cent 
more  produce  ;  and  the  danger  of  a  total  failure  in 
their  crops  greatly  lessened. 


Lotteries. — A  respectable  gentleman  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  this  city  relates  the  following  in- 
cident: Afariner  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  country 
called  on  him  to  procure  a  loan  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  on  a  mortgage  of  his  valuable  farm.  The 
gentleman  had  the  money  to  spare — was  satisfied 
with  the  security — and  was  free  to  accommodate 
his  old  acquaintance.  But  he  wondered  exceeil- 
ingly  lohy  the  money  was  needed.  After  much 
inquiry  the  fact  was  elicited.  The  farmer  was  in- 
debted that  sum  to  a  firm  of  Lottery  venders  in 
this  city,  for  sundry  ])urchases  of  tickets  ! 

This  fact  speaks  volumes.  When  will  the  pub- 
lic awake  to  this  subject !  While  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  these  moonshine  fortunes  are  annually 
sold  in  this  city,  and  while  every  village  of  note  in 
the  interior  is  inundated  with  them,  many  good 
people  are  flattering  themselves  that  the  evil  is 
principally  confined  to  the  city  ! — No  such  thing.  A 
great  part  goes  into  the  country — and  many  a  farm 
is  gambled  away  in  this  maimer. — JV.  Y.  Gen.  of 
Temp. 

Oun  Army. — The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
standing  Army  of  the  United  States,  extracted  from 
the  last  Report  of  the  Scretary  at  War.  It  presents 
a  force  of  6188  persons  engaged  for  all  the  mili- 
tary service  of  13,000,000  of  people,  extended  over 
a  square  of  2000  miles.  What  will  Europe  think  of 
such  an  army  ?  Surely  our  nation  must  have  its  de- 
fence in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  good  citizen  re- 
publicans, and  in  the  Arm  of  the  Almighty. — Phila- 
dclphian. 

Items   for  Housekeepers. 

To  remove  ice  from  door  steps,  &c,  throw  upon  it 
a  small  quantity  of  salt,  and  tlio  ice  will  directly 
crack  and  become  loose,  and  may  be  easily  removed 
with  a  shovel. 

Recipe  for  a  sore  throat. — Take  a  glass  of  olive 
or  sweet  oil,  and  half  a  glass  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine ;  mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  throat  exter- 
nally, wearing  flannel  round  it  at  the  same  time.  It 
proves  most  effectual  when  applied  early.— 2'/ie 
.Mirror. 


Iiom  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Bl 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  wate 
there  being  but  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  runr 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orch; 
iiig — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  cou: 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  pc 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  dro' 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  paj 
the  highest  cash  pricesfor  their  cattle,  which  will  rea 
hnd  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  origin 
hom  the  New  England  Stat-es,  and  some  of  them  f 
JIassachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  ' 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars 
acre',  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  ai 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.  ' 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  inslalme 
will  he  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchas 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment.  Cattle,  Shi 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  Ian 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  give 
purchasers.  Persons  desirous  of  puicha.-,ing  will  pf  | 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  coi  „ 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  lo  David  Canfii 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  II.  HENDERSO.' 

March  9.  epl6t 


.Agricultural   fVarehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

The   subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  Farmer?' 
Planters  of  the  Western  States,  that  he  lias  just   arriV 
in  this  city  from  Boston,  with  a  large  and  general  asS' 
ment   of    Agricui.tur.4.1.  Implements  of  the 
approved  kinds;  witli  also  a  genera!  and  very  extel 
assortment  of  Grass,  Garden',   Field,   Floweh^ 
Herb  Seeds,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  lai 
variety  than  has  ever  before  been   introduced  into 
Western  country. 

The  above  articles  have  been  recently  purchased  £ 
the  well  known  Agricultural  Establishment  of  "" 
Newell  and  IIussell,  in  Boston,  and  weie  select! 
the  subscriber  hiiDself,  (who  has  been  for  several 
engaged  in  the  business)  with  great  care.  Those' 
may  call  at  his  Jlgricultural  Warehouse,  No.  23,  " 
Market  street,  between  Sycamore  and  Main  streetSj 
be  assured  of  finding  every  article  wanted  in  the 
cultural  line,  of  a  superior  quality  and  at  fair  prices, 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  1831.  S.  C.  PARKHURf 


A  salve  made  of  carrots  grated  fine,  simmered  in 
lard  till  quite  brown,  and  then  separated  by  a  strain- 
er, is  considered  c.Kcellent  for  chilblains. 

If  a  fellon  or  runround  be  coming  on  your  finger, 
you  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  soak  it  thoroughly 
in  hot  lye. 

Lard  which  has  been  melted  and  cooled  in  fresh 
n'^ernd  w"M°''r*^''V''"''  '"  succession   and  then  sim- ;  ;,,^^,,_,„,,^„^  _y„,„^^  Colma,,;  Bookseller, 
mere!  with  sliced  onions,  and  strained,  makes  a  most  t_4„„,^,„_  j,/,.  Wm.  Mann. 
excellent  salve  tor  wounds  inflamed  by  taking  cold.  I  Halifax,  N.  S.— P.  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Recorder  Oflico 
—Frugal  Houseivife.  '  ilonlreal,  L.  C— A. Bowman, Bookseller 


Publislied  every  Wednesday  Eveiihig,  at  ^3  pe 
payable  al  the  end  of  Ibe  year — but  those  who  pay 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  ti 
duction  uffif'ly  cents 
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THE    NtW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


I  Tliose  two  kinds,  the  ^-oose  grass  a  iid  Mack  gruss, 
JM'lu'n  rut  iti  .-icasoii  aud  well  cured,  aie  vury 
I  iiiglily  and  richly  rfaginnt.  Thoy  ))ioduce  ahund- 
lant  cnips,  are  very  tender  and  soft  to  the  inouih.s 
the  ■  "'"  cattle,  and    very  greedily   eaten.     Many    other 


S.\LT  MAY. 
Fe.sSEM)F,\  —  I  have  no  uisli  to  enter 
nlliesalt    huy  controversv.      Dut  I  can  siate  I '*'"''^' "''  ^^''''^'' '    know   t)ot    the    hotunic    name, 
I'lCls,  which  may  throw  light  0.1  the  snhjeef,:'*"^''  '"^   Utie  giass,n.    malted    grass    called  ?«<Ho 
serve  in  a  measure  to    reconcile  the   a(>|iareijt '  t''"'*'  '-"^  •"''""■' *^''°'f''j    ^""j    '"^ 
aiiiiiioiis,    that    lune    appeared    in      relation 
le.      From  the   several  articles   yon  hnve 
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hed,  it  IS  evident  there  is  a  coiisidcrahic 
siiy  of  o()lnion,  hoth  on  its  intrinsic  and  rela- 
ihie,  not  only  with  tho.se  who  profess  not 
knowledge  on  the  sniiject.  Ixit  among  e.\pe- 
itl  men  and  good  jndges.  This  arises,  I  pre- 
for  the  most  pan,  from  not  duly  regarding 
•t,  that  there  is  very  great  v.'ricty  of  salt 
s  ilitTering  essemially  in  value.  I  have  many 
io.Mi  exieiisive  tracts  ofsalt  miii>(i  covered 
illcreni;  kinds  of  short,  hard  and  wiry  grass. 
1  would  not  make  into  hay,  and    secure 


excellent  ha 
The/or  grass,  a  red  topped  grass,  if  not  cnt  early, 
is  loo  hard  and  woody,  almost  bidding  defiance  to 
steel  or  ivory.  1  have  nnifornily  noticed,  that 
cattle  kept  upon  salt  hay  always  look  in  good  con- 
dition. While  those  ke[)t  upon  lies h  hay  may 
geneially  he  known  hy  their  long  hair,  bare  boeies, 
and  ihiii  and  gliastly  appearance. 

There  seems  to  he  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  feeding  milch  cows  with  salt  hay  which 
I  think  is  not  entirely  well  founded.  I  woidd  by 
no  means  recommend  its  e.xclnsive  use,  nor  do  I 
think  it  so  productive  of  mdk  as  lowen,  clover 
cnt    early   and   well  secured,  or  the   finer  kinds  o 


or  sicick  for  the  eniire  crop,  nnles.e  in  a  season    English  grass.     For  the  last  twelve  years,    having 


■-■arcity.      Again,   there  are    many  knuis 

hialile,  that,   cattle,   horses   and  .sheep  being 

(and  I  have    always   been  in    the    h.ibit  of 

gre.it  deference  to  them  as  the  best  judges 

"pialiiy  of  hay,)  I  am    not  slow  to    believe 

1,'lit  even  be  prefer/ed  to  English  hay.      For 

■e  years    or  more  I    have    had  opportunity 

less  the  value  of  salt  hay,  by   feeding  cattl^ 

ihc-m    fed  wiih    it.     My'  ln.nored  fat.<er: 

Ic  John  Capen,  of  Dorchester,    raised  much 

kln<l  called  blatlc  grass   from  its    dark  color 

growing,    and    made    into    bay,    which,  for 

.■ows,  working  oxen,   and  for  horses    occa- 

',  he    used  to  consitler  hut  little,  if  any,  le.ss 

e,  than    English    hay,  if  cut  in    the   flower 

II  cured.      There  is  a  kind  .slill  better  which 

s  light  color  I  have  been  used    to  call  white 

I  believe  it  is   more   properly  called  goose 

It  is  a  very  early    grass,  usually    found  on 

narshes,  hy  the    side  of  creeks,    or  such  as 

een   rendered  more  firm  by  ditching. 

low  of   marshes  which    a    few    years    ago 

)  barren  as  scarcely  to   be    worlh    mowiu"- ; 

being   intersected  with  narrow  ditches  two 

e  rods    apart,  have    changed  to    this  grass: 

lich  produce  an  average,  I  should  judge,   of 

two    tons  to    the    acre,  of  hay '  worth    as 

([say  it  not  in  jest)  as  English  hay. 

■n  I  resided  in  Doichester,   about  ten  years 

hired  a  piece  of  marsh,   where   there  was  a 

■rable    tpiaotiiy  of  this    grass.     Tliis    was 

0  the   barn  promiscuously,  with    the  other 
I  once  tied  a  friend's  horse  in  the  barn  floor, 

lalt  hay  mow  side,  and  gave  him  a  baiting  of 
lit  English  bay,  as  I  thought.  Going  to  the 
while  alter,    I  found    he    had    rejecmd   the 

1  hay,  aud  taken  the  liberty  to  help  himself, 
made  a    spacious  e.vcavalion    into  the  salt 

ow.  This  horse  had  long  been  kept  near 
Iter  on  a  farm  where  saU  hay  was  no  rarity, 
ercd  at  the  the  animars  taste.  But  in  such 
if  ever,  it  was  true  '  de  giislibus  von  est 
ndum  ; '  There  was  no  disputing  with  him 
fl&if  of  taste.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
the  goose  grass,  he   was  regaling  Liinself 


lived  mar  and  owned  salt  marsh,  I  have  very 
freely  fed  my  milch  cows  upon  salt  hay,  and 
am  satisfied,  that  u()nii  good  salt  bay,  vviib  the 
adii'tion  of  a  few  vegetables,  they  will  give  as 
much  milk,  of  as  good  finality,  will  bold  out  in 
milk  as  long,  and  keep  in  as  good  condition  as  upon 
co.'onion  English  hay,  and  the  .same  quantify  of 
v<iPtables.  In  t!ie  winter  of  18-24,  1  kept  a, cow 
'.•  lely  vpc.i.salt  hay  of  the  commcvi  mixed  kinds 
of  glass,  with  the  addition  of  from  a  peck  to  a 
half  bushel  of  carrots,  and  usually  some  meal  or 
bran,  not  exceeding  two  cpiarts  of  the  former,  nor 
half  a  peck  of  the  latter,  a  day.  The  cow  bad 
given  milk  from  the  first  of  May  and  was  expectet! 
to  calve  again  in  April.  The  milk  she  gave,  dur- 
ing the  three  winter  months  yielded  a  very  small 
fraction  less  than  seven  |)ouuds  of  butter  a  week, 
nearly  as  rich  in  color  and  flavor,  as  summer  but- 
ter. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  cows  pastured 
upon  islands,  or  near  the  salt  water,  where  they 
can  feed  partly  upon  salt  grasses  yield  milk  in 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality. 

To  conclude  this  article,  which  I  have  nnex- 
pectedly  prolonged,  1  will  refer  the  classical 
reader  to  a  sentiment  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
value  by  age,  llioiigh  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
The  correct  doctrine  upon  the  use  of  salt  hay  is 
lain  down  in  Virgil,  Georgic  3d.  394 — and  which 
the  lover,  of  milk,' cni  laclis  amor,'  will  still  do 
well  to  observe.*  Together  with  other  snccn'enl 
food  he  will  furnish  his  cows  with  sail  hay'iw  their 
stalls-  This  will  not  increase  their  appetite  for 
drink,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  their  milk  ;  but 
improve  its  favor,  by  imiiavting  a  relish  and  thus  | 
correcting  that  peculiar  freshness,  often  found  in  j 
milk,  which  to  many  is  very  unpleasant.  I 

South  Boston,  Mil rch -2,1831.      L.  CAPEN 


LIVE  FENCES. 

Mr  Fesessdkn — The  jjlants  of  the  Virginia 
Thorn  of  one  year's  growth  can  be  obtained  of  IVIr 
.loshna  Peirce,  Linnajan  Hill,  near  Washington  City, 
of  fine  growth  from  12  to  24  inches  high  for  $5  a 
1000  and  from  St.)  10  inches  for  $4,  and  if  10,000 
or  more  are  taken  one  dollar  will  be  deducted  per 
1000  on  each  size.  When  plants  are  brought  from 
such  a  distance,  or  when  the  roots  appear  to  have 
dried  in  the  le«st,  or  the  land  is  not  in  a  fit  state 
of  preparation  for  immediate  planting  they  should 
be  soaked  in  thick  water  one  night,  and  the  next 
day  put  in  a  trench  and  the  roots  should  be  cover- 
ed with  rich,  friable  unadhesive  earth  and  well 
drenched  every  2  or  3  days  with  wafer,  and  when 
taken  up  for  setting,  let  them  have  another  night's 
snaking.  This  is  called  puddling  and  trenching. 
Those  I  had  of  Mr  Peirce  in  1818,  I  soaked  the 
iiight  previous  to  setting,  in  tubs  aud  buckets  with 
fresh,  new  adhesive  c.uile  luanure,  and  carried 
them  in  the  same  vessels  to  the  place  of  setting, 
laid  them  in  the  trench,  and  covered  the  roots 
while  wet,  aud  did  not  lose  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

William  Pontey,  nursery  man  and  forest  pruner 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  a  director  of  planta- 
tions and  other  improvements  says  in  his  Profitable 
Planter,  page  1G7,  'J}  puddle  for  trees  is  made  by 
miving  wall ;th  ,?  ly  soil  rather  tenacion.s,  so  in- 
timately as  to  form  a  complete  pndille,  so  thick 
that  when  the  plants  are  dipped  info  it,  enough 
may  remain  upon  the  roots  to  cover  them.  The 
process  of  puddling  is  certainly  simple,  and  its 
expense  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice :  its  efl^ects, 
however,  in  retaining,  if  not  attracting  moisture, 
are  such  that,  by  means  of  it,  late  iilanting  is  ren- 
dered abundantly  more  safe  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  It  is  an  old  invention,  and  lience  it  is 
truly  astonishing  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
practised.  If  pec  pie  were  to  adopt  it  generally 
in  spring  planting,  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  au- 
tumn jilanting  would  soon  be  done  away.'  I  have 
written  to  Mr  Peirce  for  4000  plants  to  set  this 
spring,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  set  10,000  or  more 
next  spring.  Vours,  respectfully, 

Boston, Feb.  1S31.        Benjamin  Shurtleef. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


*  The  passage  alluiled  to  is  as  follows : 
At  cui  laclis  amor  cyli'ium  lotosque  frequentes 
Ipse  nianu  snlsasqiic  t'erat  prasepil)us  herbas. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered. 

Whoso  on  milk  dclicioiisily  would  fare, 
Lenlils  and  clover  to  his  kine  will  bear. 
And  saline  herbage  liberally  provide 
To  swell  the  luscious  and  salubrious  tide. — Ed. 


WILD  RICE. 

Mr  Fessenden — The  following  extract  from 
GiUeland's 'Ohio  and  and  Mississippi  Pilot' may 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers, 
'  Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Western 
Territory,  north  of  Illinois  and  west  of  Green  Bay, 
on  the  Onisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  tlie  Wild  Rice, 
called  Folle  avoine  by  the  Freindi,  and  Menomen 
by  file  Indians,  claims  particular  attention.  It 
grows  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  through  all 
parts  of  the  territory,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  in 
numerable  lakes,  ponds,  bays,  rivers,  and  crcek.s.  It 
is  said  to  be  as  palatable  and  as  nourishing  as  com- 
mon rice,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  incomparably  more 
valuable.  It  grows  where  the  water  is  from  four 
to  six  feet  deep,  and  where  the  bottom  is  not  hard 
or  sandy.  It  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  is  often    so  thick  as  to 
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prevent  canoes  from  passing  tlirougli  among  it. 
Tiie  stalk  is  soft  like  tlie  bulrush,  but  grows  in 
joints  like  the  reed  cane,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  usual  for  the  Indians  to  force  their  canoes 
through  it  (just  before  it  ripens)  and  tie  it  in  large 
bunches  for  the  purpose  of  [ireventing  the  wild 
ducks  and  geese  from  breaking  it  down  and  destroy- 
ing it.  When  it  is  fully  ripe,  thoy  pass  through  it 
again,  and  spreading  their  blankets  in  the  inside  o/ 
their  canoes,  they  bend  the  bunrhes  of  the  wild 
rice  over  them,  and  thresh  ofTthe  grain  with  sticks  ; 
an  operation  which  requires  little  time,  and  is  gen- 
erally performed  by  the  women.  After  drying  it 
in  the  sun,  they  put  it  into  skins,  for  future  use. 
This  singular  spontaneous  grain  grows  nowhere 
south  of  the  Illinois  river,  nor  east  of  Sandusky 
bay.  Every  autumn  and  spring  the  wild  ducks 
and  geese  resort  to  the  w'ild  rice  lakes  in  flocks 
incredibly  numerous.  The  Menoraijuies  (Folles 
Avoines  or  Rice  eaters)  who  live  iu  this  part 
of  the  country  are  distinguished  for  their  comeli- 
ness.' 

May  notthc  superiority  of  form  and  comjilexion 
possessed  by  the  individuals  of  this  tribe  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  freqnent  and  long  continued  use 
of  this  kind  of  rice?  Professor  Bigelow  in  his 
Collection  of  Plants,  has  given  the  following  des- 
cription of  this  under  the  name  of  Canada  Rice, 
(Zizania  aquatica). 

This  interesting  plant  grows  iu  deep  water  at 
the  edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  It  re- 
sembles at  a  distance,  slender  shoots  of  Indian 
corn,  but  often  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six- 
feet  from  the  bottom.  C'dm  jointed,  as  large  as 
the  little  finger.  Leaves  broad-linear.  Panicle  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  the  fx.wer  branches  with 
spreading  barren  flowers,  the  upper  with  ajjpressed, 
erect  fertile  ones.  The  seeds  are  blackish,  smooth, 
narrow,  cylindrical,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  dccidious  ;  within  they  are  white  and 
farinaceous.  It  is  found  in  a  brook  near  the  Punch 
bowl,  Brookline;  in  the  brook  which  divides 
Cambridge  from  West  Cambridge  ;  iu  July,  Aug. 
The  Zizania  will  probably  at  some  day  be  an  ob- 
ject of  cultivation,  since  it  affordsa  means  of  ren- 
dering nseful  large  tracts  of  inundated  ground, 
and  stagnant  water.  Horses  appear  to  be  fond  of 
it,  and  no  plant  employed  as  forage,  offers  a  larg- 
er crop. 

The  grain  afforded  by  this  jdant  has  the  quali- 
ties of  rice,  and  is  yielded  in  large  quantity.  It  is 
however  very  deciduous,  and  on  this  account  diffi- 
ault  to  collect,  since  the  seeds  drop  into  the  water 
clmost  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  or  sub- 
scribers can  furnish  some  further  light  upon  this 
subject,  and  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  us 
whether  the  culture  and  growth  of  this  plant  has 
been  commenced  or  attempted  in  any  part  of  New 
England.  There  are  many  ponds,  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  Eastern  States  having  miuldy 
bottoms  and  a  suitable  depth  of  water,  now  un- 
productive, where  this  luitrilinus  kind  of  grain 
might  be  rniseil  with  little  expense.  The  seed 
could  undoubtedly  be  introduced  by  jjublic  sjnrited 
gentlemen  who  visit  Detroit,  or  its  vicinity,  or  by 
some  seedsman  through  some  of  the  traders  in 
Michigan.  And  if  this  species  has  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  common  rice,  the  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  it  is  certainly  a  desideratum, 
and  may  hereafter  become  a  source  of  additional 
wealth  to  New  England.  Novos  Strictor. 


FOH THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

LEGHORN  WHEAT.  ! 

Mr  Fessenden — It  may  probably  be  recollected 
by  some  of  your  numerous  readers  that  I  offered  a 
few  remarks  some  time  since  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper' relative  to  some  experiments  made 
with  the  Leghorn  Wheat.  Further  experiments 
justify  the  conclusion  that  our  climate  is  not  conge- 
nial to  the  production  of  the  beautiful  material, 
known  by  the  name  of  Leghorn  Straw,  in  any 
good  degree  of  perfection  ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  a 
kind  well  adapted  for  the  furnishing  of  the  more 
important  one,  viz.  the  Staff  of  Life.  That  no 
error  may  arise  as  respects  the  particular  kind,  I 
would  observe  that  a  too  treacherous  memory  led 
me  to  state  in  my  former  communication  that  the 
original  seed  was  purchased  at  Mr  Russell's  seed 
store,  and  requested  that  the  date  of  the  year  when 
purchased  (which  I  left  blank)  might  be  filled  up 
by  yourself,  not  doubtijig  the  correctness  of  my 
statement  ;  this  blank  was  accordingly  filled 
agreeing  with  the  date  of  the  year  when  Mr  Rus- 
sell had  it  for  sale.  This  date  was  3  or  4  years 
subsequent  to  the  time  that  I  purchased  the  origi- 
nal pint  and  consequently  rendered  some  part  of 
my  communication  profectly  irreconcilable.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  now  a  diplomatic  g£ntle- 
man,*  belonging  to  our  government  then  at  some 
court  in  Europe,  procured  one  or  two  bushels  of 
this  wheat  at  or  near  Leghorn  which,  with  the 
mode  of  culture,  was  transmitted  to  New  England, 
and  the  seed,  or  apart  at  least,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  seedsman  in  Boston  for  sale,  at  33 
cents  per  quart.  Having  sejit  instead  of  purchasing 
it  myself,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  more  circumstsn- 
tial  account.  I  have  been  thus  particular  that  tffe 
two  kinds,  viz.  the  one  1  purchased,  and  that  sold  by 
yourself  might  not  become  confounded  together 
and  also  to  learn  if  possible  how  others  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Further  attempts,  I.think,  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  last  sea- 
son 82  rods  produced  13.J  bushels  of  clear  wheat, 
vveigliing  at  this  time  sixtyfour  lbs.  per  bushel ; 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  fiekl  to  the  barn  gave  a 
number  of  fowls  an  opportunity  of  laying  it  under 
severe  contribution  which  continued  until  threshed, 
from  which  it  may  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  mhole  product  would  have  amounted  to  15 
bushels,  at  least.  This  was  sown  on  land  which 
had  been  comparatively  well  manured  for  two  sea- 
sons previous,  and  mostly  planted  with  potatoes; 
but  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  applied  the  last  sea- 
son. 

The  effects  of  high  manuring  at  the  time  of 
sowing  appears  to  proiluce  a  great  and  luxurious 
growth  of  straw,  but  rather  a  diminution  of  r^-mtra. 
Although  perhaps  land  could  not  be  made  too 
rich  by  the  apjdication  of  manure  in  previous 
years,  as  the  same  would  then  become  completely 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  But  one  experiment 
has  been  made  by  sowing  it  with  grass  seed,  and  that 
one  answered  the  most  saugifuie  expectations,  both 
as  to  grain  and  grass. 

It  need  not  probal)ly  be  stated  that  wheat  can- 
not be  got  into  the  ground  too  early  after  the  fro-t 
is  out,  aiid  the  land  becomes  sufiiciently  dry  to 
plough. 


[*  Mr  Davis  probably  alludes  to  the  Legliorn  wheat 
sent  home  in  1S21  by  Mr  Appleton  then  United  States 
consul  at  Leghorn.  See  Hon.  Samuel  Dana's  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  1.,  page  212. 
— Editor.] 


The  method  adopted  previous  to  sowin 
been  to  wash  the  see<l  and  while  wet  applv 
much  air  slacked  lime  as  would  adhere  to 
grain  ;  this  has  been  left  in  a  lieap  from  6  to 
hours.  No  one  ear  of  smut  has  been  observec 
any  season,  and  no  disea.^e  whatever,  except  t 
a  few  straws  scattered  over  tlie  field  appea 
sickly  soon  after  heading  out  ;  in  these,  after  si 
fruitless  attenqjls  to  ascertain  the  cause,  v 
fdund,  commonly  at  the  ^irst  joint  from  the  l 
williin  the  cavity,  a  very  nunute  wonn,f'Xceedit 
small,  but  whose  ravages  had  cut  off  all  c 
munication  between  tiie  root  and  head.  My 
norance  of  entomology  and  the  attacks  of  ins 
iu  wheat  prevent  me  from  determining  «hethi 
be  a  new  unwelcome  guest  or  vvlif-thcr  it  be 
same  species  that  is  found  under  similar  circ 
stances  in  rye  while  growing. 

Whether  the  above  described  kind  of  wl 
possesses  any  decided  superiority  07cr  other  ki 
I  am  unable  to  determine,  having  never  raised 
other,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  viciui 
that  common  wheat  cannot  be  raised  to  advant 
as  it  is  subject  to  blast  and  mildew.  If  this  o 
ion  be  well  f<)U)ided,'this  kiml  then  does  posse 
very  decided  superiority,  if  future  experim 
produce  the  like  effects  as  have  heretofore  res 
ed.  Should  any  of  your  numerous  readers  1 
ever  attempted  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  w 
either  for  the  straw  or  grain  it  would  be  |)ecu 
ly  gratifying  to  learn  the  results  of  their  ex] 
ments. 

TO  KEEP  MICE   from  PEACH  TREI;S. 

Yonr  Brookline  correspondent  res|)i'cting 
depredation  of  mice  eating  the  bark  of  ids  ])' 
tress  brings  to  iinnd  an  incident  which  h.qi]) 
8  or  10  years  since  ;  during  that  winter  the; 
remained  several  weeks  around  a  numbir  ol 
peach  trees,  in  consequence  of  which  a  ntii 
were  either  killed  or  much  injured  by  the  i 
One  fine  tree  was  completely  girdled  excepti 
small  space  on  one  side,  which  was  saved,  ill 
sequence  of  a  small  longitudinal  gravel  stone 
accidentally  placed  perpendicularly  againi 
tree  ;  taking  the  hint  from  this  occurrence  ana 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  gravel  around  those'j 
most  exposed  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  n^ 
the  trunk  of  2  or  3  inches,  it  has  hitherto 
as  a  complete  protection.  Any  substance! 
haps,  won  Id  answer  equally  as  well  as  grav^ 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  invite  and  afford 
quarters  to  the  little  mischievous  pests. 

PRUNING    PEACH    TREES. 

One  remark  will  be    ottered  as  to   the   mod 
[)ruuiug.     This    outilit  to  be  effected     \i\  hcni 
doion,  that  is  cut  off  all  the  top,  to   wii' 
feet  of  the  groinid  once  in  4  years  at  Ic  m        h 
jmy  will  result,   but  more    healthy    an' 
wood  will  be   formed   and  a    greater  t| 
fruit  be    produced  ;  as  peach  fees   si 
more  than  1  or  2  years  in  succession,  tl,       ;. 
ing  spring  after  a  bearing  year  should  1' 
to  perform  the  operation.     Voting  wood  will 
be  produced  and  if  the  season  be* favorable,  .\ 
a  good  supply  of  fruit  t\\enext  year,  as  the  sei 
year's  growth  is  that  which  mostly,  if  not  al" 
produces  fruit  in  the  peach  tree.     The  evils 
contrary    course  of  pruning  consist  in   the   I' 
towards  the    bottom  of  the  tree  licconnng  si 
and  dying  :  the  top  running  up  so  high  as  t( 
exposed  to  the  wind  aid  consequently  being  I 
en  off,  and  often  splitting  the  trunk  to  the  bo 
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1  ati'onliii};  a  loss  i|iii\mity  of  fruit  ami  that  of 
inltrior  tiiiali'.v.  No  lirttor  time  lor  luuuirig 
icli  lives  |»ci-lia|)S  can  be  selertoil  than  about 
1st  of  June.  Tlie  mode  and  time  of  priniin;; 
:y  a|)j)eai-  to  tliose  who  have  never  made  the 
enipt  at  variance  with  //iciV  iileas ;  but  it  is  ex- 
■iencc,  not  theory,  that  has  dictated  the  above 
narUs.  Yours  respectfully, 
^•aclon,  March  1,  1S31.  SETII  DAVIS. 


ON.  IL  A.  S,  Dearborn, 

Presidsnt  of  the  Miss.  Hort. Society. 
)e.^r  Sir— If  you  dceai  the  followiag  remarks  on 
canker-worm  worthy  nt  trial,  they  are  at  your  ser- 
i.  The  circumslance,  that  we  know  not  the  canker- 
rm  liere,  may  be  my  apology  lor  not  being  able  to 
ke  any  experimonts  on  this  subject  of  myself. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  fiienil  and  most  obedient  servant. 
'Vewton,  March,  l,  1831.      William  Kexrick. 

KE.M.4RKS  ON  THE  CANKER-WORM. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  residence  Ibc- 
ve  the  canker  worm  has  never  yet  appeared; 
ram  I  aware  that  I  iiave  ever  seen  this  insect: 
:  I  have  but  too  often  been  a  witness  of  Its  rav- 
;s  in  the  distance  ; — whole  orchards  resembliuj; 
ests  through  which  the  destructive  flames  have 
jsed. 

Under  these  circiiuistaiices  I  trust  it  may  not  be 
amed  presuniplnous  in  uie  to  attempt  writing  on 
abject  on  which  so  much  has  already  been  said 
1  writteti,  and  yet  on  which  so  much  still  re- 
lins  to  be  done. 

Among  the  various  remedies  which  have  been 
iscribed  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  confidently 
erted  that    the    mercurial    ointment,   apt  lied  to 

ps  of  list  vvhicli  are  to  be  nailed  round  the  tree,^ 
in  effectual  remedy  :  yet  your  osvn  experiments 
ve  led  us  to  doubt  as  to  its  certain  efficacy. 
3thcr  ingenious  modes  have  been  proiiosed,  as 
3ular  frames  of  lead  or  of  wood,  in  which  are 
med  circulargiitters,  for  the  reception  of  oil,  &c  : 
•se  are  to  be  nicely  adjusted  both  to  the  tree  and 
a  perfect  level ;  I  have  no  doubt  these  modes 
ght     answer ;   yet    Low    far   their  efficacy    has 

n   tried  or  approved  on  an  extensive  scale,  we 

not  yet  informed. 
Another  writer  bas  proposed  carting  away    the 
1  containing  the  grub  in  autumn  to   the   depth 

as  many  inches  as  may  be  necessary  ;  and  from 
;  tree  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference  of  its 
Itnches ;  carrying  this  infested  soil  to  the  barn 
rd  or  to  a  distance,  and  replacing  this  by  an- 
ler  and  better  soil. 
But    of  all    the    remedies    hitherto '  extensively 

ipted,  tarring  seems  to  be  the  u?ostcertainand  ap- 

ved. 
rrhe  objections'to  this  are,  that  it  injures  the  tree  ; 

to  obviate  this,  strips  of  canvas  are  soine- 
IVes  first  nailed  around  the  tree  :  it  requires  un- 
ising  watching  and  attention  for  many  weeks: 
3  tarring  must  be  very  frequently  renewed,  for 
len  dried  on  its  surface,  it  no  longer  serves  as  a 
rrier  to  the  progress  of  the  insect :  yet  even 
lile  fresh,  the  insects  will  not  unfrequently  form 
Dridge  of  carcases  over  the  tar,  and  in  one  fa- 
hour  the  whole  swarm  have  ascended  ;  and 
jen  this  event  takes  place,  I  believe  nothing 
ore  is  to  be  done;  the  business  is  over,  ami  the 
jes  must  be  abandoned  for  that  season.  Hitherto 
erefore,  I  will  suppose,  that  the  attempts  have 
ly  been  made  with   a  view  to  obstruct  tlie  pas- 


sage of  the  insect  in  its  natural,  and  more  or  less 
direct  ascent.  Wlivt  I  now  propose,  therefore,  is 
to  oppose  to  the  progress  of  the  canker  worm  an 
obstacle,  which  they  can  in  no  wise  pass,  without 
being  first  compelled  to  an  indirect  course,  and  ij;i- 
natural  descent  ;  and  this  too  over  the  very  sub- 
stances, to  them,  the  most  odious    and  detestable. 

First,  a  com[)ound  belt  is  to  be  formeil  around 
the  tree,  projecting  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  an  inch 
and  three  quarters,  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 
This  belt  may  be  very  readily  formed  by  bending 
around  the  tree  double  or  triple  bands,  consisting 
of  as  many  small  sticks  of  green  alders,  osiers,  or 
other  pliable  wood  ;  each  reduced  by  shaving  on 
two  sides  only,  to  the  proper  thickness,  and  se- 
cured to  each  other  ami  to  the  tree  by  nails. 

Around  the  belt  thus  formed,  a  thin  strip  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  wiilth  is  bent  and  nailed 
to  it  by  its  upper  edge,  and  projecting  below  the 
belt  previously  formed,  about  two  inches;  and 
every  crevice  above  is  now  to  be  carefully  closed 
with  clay. 

This  strip  may  consist  either  of  the  thin  lead 
procured  from  the  lining  of  tea  chests,  or  of  paste-- 
board  previously  oiled  with  linseed- oil  aiul  dried, 
or  of  thin  oak  or  ash  basket'stulT.  It  is  to  the  inside 
of  this  outward  strip  or  licit,  "and  very  near  its 
lower  edge,  defended  alike  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
that  the  tar,  mercurial  ointment,  or  other  offensive 
substance  is  to  be  ajiplied,  and  occasionally  when- 
ever necessary,  renewed. 

Let  me  here  suggest  another  substance  perhaps 
deserving  of  trial,  and  one  to  which  I  think  all  in- 
sects have  a  mortal  aversion.  It  is  the  bark  of 
elder,  which  may  be  prepared  by  simmering  in 
lard;  after  straining,  the  substance  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 

When  the  season  of  the  canher  worm  is  over, 
the  belt  may  be  removed  from  the  tree,  and  pre- 
served till  another  season,  to  be  again  reapplied 
and  refitted  to  the  same  or  other  trees. 


I  think  as  a  general  idea  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  fasten  up  bees  in  their  hive,  especially  when 
there  is  a  great  population.  It  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
gender diseases.  1  prefer  a  room  sufficiently  tight  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bees  when  there  is  snovr 
upon  the  ground,  or  one  of  Doctor  Thacher's  im- 
proved bee  houses.  I  have  built  me  one  of  them  ; 
I  find  it  answers  a  naich  better  purpose  in  pre- 
venting bees  from  going  out  upon  the  snow,  than 
it  does  in  preventing  the  bee  moth  from  entering 
my  hive.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

March  4,  1831. 


BEES. 

Mr  Editor — ^Seeing  in  your  last  paper  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  E.  Beard  requesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  probable  cause  of  bees  producing  so 
great  a  heat  as  he  represents  in  his  communica- 
tion and  how  they  have  the  power  of  creating  it. 
I  have  ventured  to  give  my  ojiinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon,  although  I  make  no  preten- 
sion as  a  naturalist,  and  am  much  younger  than 
Mr  Beard  in  the  management  of  bees,  it  being  only 
about  three  years  since  I  commenced  keeping 
them.  It  is  a  fact  well  know  to  naturalists,  that 
whenever  bees  become  agitated  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  animal  heal  is  greatly  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
inside  of  the  hive. 

I  consider  the  heat  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  hive  and  the  commotion  of 
the  bees.  I  have  no  idea  that  bees  ke°p  up  a  uni- 
form temperature  in  the  hive,  although  1  presume 
an  extreme  degree  of  heat  makes  it  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  extreme  cold  produces  torpor.  Now, 
Sir,  you  will  remember  that  Mr  Beard  says  the 
bees  were  fastened  up  one  day  before  this  event 
happened.  My  opinion  is,  the  bees  being  fastened 
up,  they  were  deprived  of  the  usual  supply  of  fresh 
air;  they  became  uneasy  and  tumultuous,  of  course 
increased  the  animal  heat;  being  prevented  from 
leaving  the  inside  of  the  hive  or  of  obtaining  fresh 
air,  they  became,  jierhaps,  more  agitated,  and  I 
think  increased  the  heat  so  as  to  melt  the  comb 
as  he  has  represented. 


MULBERRY  TREES— Query. 

Mr  Editor — Inflirmation  is  wanted  through 
your  paper,  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  setting  out  a  phil  of  mulberry  trees,  for  the 
raising  of  silk.  Is  it  the  better  way  to  plant 
them  out  in  the  manner  of  hedge  fence  ?  If  so 
what  distance  should  there  be  between  the  rows 
and  what  distance  from  one  plant  to  another  ?  If 
some  other  plan  is  belter,  what  is  it  ?  Answers  to 
these  questions  and  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  oblige  a  Subscriber. 

Methuen,  March  8,  1831. 


WHITE  BEET,  OR  SWISS  CHARD. 

As  there  has  been  much  said  respecting  this 
plant,  the  year  past,  we  trust  that  a  description  of 
it  will  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  distributed 
under  several  different  names,  as  the  g-rcaf  lohite 
beet,  lUe  Sinclair  beet,  the  silver  stalked,  and  the 
Swiss  chard.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  the  leaf-stalks 
of  which  are  very  large,  and  of  silvery  whiteness, 
and  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant  ;  the 
leaves  are  thick  and  succulent,  and  are  also  boiled 
as  Bpinnn.ge,  'f,''  ;  roots  of  this  plant  are  of  but 
little  worth,  not  being  larger  than  a  man's  thumb. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  on  the  con- 
tinent, since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  found 
growing  wild  on  the  sea  coast  of  Spain.  It  is 
equally  as  hardy  as  other  kinds  of  beets,  and  is 
sowed  early.  The  stalks  will  be  fit  for  use  in  Au- 
gust,and  should  be  boiled  and  dressed  as  Asparagus. 

As  there  has  been  considerable  demand  for  the 
seed  of  this  kind  of  beet,  for  one  or  two  years 
past,  it  h,is  been  difficult  to  procure  it  free  from 
admixture  with  the  seed  of  other  varieties  ;  it  may 
be  well,  therefore,  for  those  who  intend  raising,  to 
plant  thick,  and  allow  the  plants  to  remain  until 
they  are  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  when 
they  may  be  thinned,  as  at  this  time  the  genuine 
ones  may  be  distinguished  by  the  white  stalks  and 
veins  of  the  leaves.     Others  should  be  rejected. 

Having  raised  this  plant  we  can  recommend  it 
to  others  as  worth  cultivating. —  Genesee  Fanner . 


Cure  for  the  Scab  on  Sheep. — Cut  off"  the  wool 
as  far  as  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the  fingers  ;  then 
wash  the  scab  with  soap  suds,  and  rub  it  bard 
with  a  short  brush  so  as  to  cleanse  and  break  it: 
make  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  to  which  add  one 
third  by  measure  of  ley,  a  small  quantity  of  hog's 
lard,  or  as  much  as  the  ley  will  dissolve  ;  then  add 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  in  measure  of  spirits  of 
turpentine.  This  liquor  is  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  infected  three  times  with  an  interval  of  three 
days  between  each  washing.  In  this  simple  way  a 
thorough  cure  will  he  effected,  and  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  our  scabby  quacks  be  prevented. 
If  the  disease  be  taken  in  season,  it  may  be  cured 
by  rubbing  spirits  of  turpentine  and  hog's  fat  on 
the  place  infected. — Hamp.  Gazette. 
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Continued  from  page  269. 
ERASTCS  ware's  STATEMENT. 
TotheComniilleoof  llio  Essex  AgriciiUural  Socieiy  on  Farms. 
Ge.ntlemen — The  farm  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pick  man  farm,  of  which  the  subscrib- 
er is  at  present,  and  has  been  tenai't  for  nearly 
eleven  years,  is  situated  in  tJie  soullioasterly  part 
of  Salem,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty-' 
eight  acres, of  pasturage,  tillage,  and  mowing-. 
The  pasturage  includes  about  three  hnndved  acres 
much  broken,  of  every  description  from  wet  pond 
holes  to  barren  rocks.  No  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ijnprove  this  pasture  other  than  clearing 
the  bushes  and  draining  some  low  parts,  as  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  remuneration  for  such  labor. 
The  amount  of  land  under  tillage,  the  present 
year,  has  been  about  twentyone  acres,  and  the 
amount  of  upland  or  English  mowijig,  is  sixty- 
three  acres.  Of  the  tillage  and  mowing  lands,  a 
considerable  part  consists  of  thin  gravelly  soil,  of 
better  than  a  medium  rpiality,  and  favorable  to 
most  grain  crops:  and  another  part  consists  of 
a  clayey  soil,  resting  on  a  clay  pan,  retentive  of 
moisture  and  yielding  good  crops  of  grass  and 
potatoes  under  liberal  manuring  and  cultivation. 
The  farm  is  well  watered.  Much  of  the  mowing 
and  tillage,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  would  na- 
turally be  overflowed  ;so  that  much  labor  has  been 
necessary  to  prepare  and  lay  it  down  to  grass  in 
beds,  that  the  water  may  be  carried  offin  drains. 
Some  of  the  most  pro.luctive  grass  land  on  the 
place  has  Vieen  in  this  way  reclai.ned  from  an  un- 
.  profitable  marsh  or  swamp,  and  made  to  yield 
very  large  crops  of  English  grass.  Wo  have  no 
land  on  tlie  place  which  is  irrigated  by  any  artifi- 
cial process.  There  is  of  wet  meadow  land  not 
more  than  five  acres,  which  is  never  tilled,  but 
drained  and  yields  good  stock  hay.  We  have  of 
salt  marsh  thirtynine  acres,  generally  yielding 
good  crops  of  black  grass.  This  is  ditched,  from 
which  well  known  advantages  arise  ;  but  no  other 
labor  is  expended,  other  than  taking  the  crop. 
Of  the  cultivated  land  the  present  year, — 

Five  and  a  half  acres  were  sown  with  Barley, — ■ 
About  seven  acres  were  sown  with  Indian  corn, 
Four  and  three    fourths  acres  with  Potatoes, 
One  acre  with  Mangel  Wurtzel, — 
One  third  of  an  acre  with  Onions, — 
And   one  half  of  an    acre    with   crook-necked 
winter  Squashes. 

S!nall  parcels  were  cultivated  with  garden  veg- 
etables for  the  family,  and  su])ply  for  the  retail  mar- 
ket, the  ))ro(luce  of  which  1  cannot  conveniently 
account  for. 

Many  ofthe  mangel  wurtzel  plants  were  destroy- 
ed by  worms,  and  their  places  supplied  by  rutabaga. 
The  manure  used  on  the  place,  has  bemi  prin- 
cipally made  by  the  stock  ke))t  on  it.  I  have 
carted  into  my  barn  yard  bog  mini,  damaged  hay, 
and  obtained  from  the  neighboring  beaches,  sea 
wreck  and  eel-grass,  which  I  put  in  my  hog  styes, 
— Kelp,  rock  weed,  &c.  which  I  put  directly  on 
the  grass  land.  For  small  grain  crops  no  itianure 
is  applied  liy  me,  on  the  year  of  their  being  sown, 
unless    the  land  is   very  wet   and  cold. 

My  Barley  was  raised  on  ground,  on  which 
the  preceding  year  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of 
Chenango  potatoes,  which  I  manured  with  coarse 


manure  spread  and  ploughed  under  the  sward,  j 
My  Indian  corn  this  year,  contrary  to  my  usual 
practice,  was  raised  on  land  which  was  planted 
the  preceding  year  with  Indian  corn — spreading! 
and  ploughing  under  coarse  manure  both  years. 
But  the  sward  being  .so  completely  bound  with  j 
twitchgrass  1  could  not  subdue  it  in  one  year.  1  have 
found  a  crop  which  shades  the  ground  most  per- 
fectly is  the  most  effectual  in  destroying  the  twitch- 
grass — and  this  was  an  inducement  to  plant  corn  : 
a  second  time,  in  drill  rows,  anil  1  have  thereby 
effected  my  object  in  destroying  that  pernicious 
root.  My  corn  was'  raised  on  a  gravelly  soil,  as 
before  described.  In  the  former  part  of  the 
season  it  appeared  small,  but  it  afterwards  grew 
wilh  great  promise  until  a  severe  gale  in  August 
blew  it  down,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  up 
green,  and  shock  it  in  the  field  till  it  was  dry.  The 
crop  was  much  injured,  but  I  was  satisfied  fliat 
cutting  it  up  green  was  my  best  way. 

My  potatoes,  except  a  few  raised  on  the  bor- 
ders of  some  of  the  fields,  were  raised  on  ground 
newly  broken  up,  and  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  nine  cords  per  acre,  taken  from  the  barn 
yard,  cO:nposed  of  litter  and  the  deposits  of  the 
cattle,  was  spread  and  ploughed  under  the  sod. 
The  soil,  on  which  the  potatoes  grew,  was  moist 
anil  clayey.  The  potatoes  were  ploughed,  and 
hoed  twice,  and  harrowed  once  between  the  rows, 
— the  seed,  of  the  Chenango  kind,  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  corn  was  hoed  three  times,  but  not  hilled 
as  has  been  customary  ;  and  upon  a  comparison 
of  that  not  hilled,  with  a  small  piece,  which  was 
in  some  degree  hilled,  after  a  severe  gale,  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  hilling 
as  was  formerly  practised.  My  opinion  is  that  ■ 
there  is  no  benefit  derived  by  hilling  corn, — and 
corn  raised  on  aflat  surface,  when  the  weeds  are 
destroyed  and  the  ground  kept  loose,  is  by  no 
means  so  likely  to  sufler  by  the  drought,  or  to 
have  its  roots  impeded  in  the  search  after  their 
pro|)er  nutrimeiu,  as  where  the  ground  is  drawn 
up  round    the   stalk  in   a    high  and  steep  hill. 

The  manure  applied  to  my  other  crops  was  of 
the  best  kind  I  could  procure,  and  applied  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
cords  to  ihe  acre;  for  crops  of  potatoes  and  In- 
dian corn,  my  experience  leads  me  to  apply  my 
manure  spread  green  and  fresh,  believing  that  by 
so  doing  its  strength  is  best  preserved  and  mucli 
labor  saved. 

For  smaller  crops,  and  tap  rooted  plants,  I  pre- 
fer manure  that  is  fine  and  well  rotted. 

The  amount  of  crops  raised  this  season  on  the 
farm  is  as  follows — 


OfPolatoes, 

1220 

bushels. 

Mangel  Wurtzel, 

600 

' 

Riria  Eaga, 

60 

' 

English  flat  turnips, 

850 

' 

Onions, 

150 

bushels. 

Indian  Corn, 

280 

' 

Bailey 

137 

' 

Squashes, 

Si 

tons. 

Cabbage, 

3 

' 

Cider, 

120 

barrels. 

Apples  of  best  quality 

1200 

bushels. 

English  hav. 

115 

tons. 

Second  crop. 

8 

' 

Fresh  Meadow, 

6 

' 

Salt  Hay, 

40 

< 

Of  garden  vegetables 

the 

family 

have 

liad  an 

abundant  supply,  and  we 

have  had 

an  assortment 

and  supply  for  retail  in  ihe  market,  since  the  fi 
of  .August  wilh  some  tiMiit  vvliich  has  been  tak 
while  growing  and  ripening,  so  that  I  cannot  gi 
an  accurate  account  of  the  amount. 

The  severe  gale  in  August  vejy  much  injur 
the  cro|)s  of  corn  ;  shook  from  the  trees,  ni 
hundred  bushels  of  unripe  apples,  which  we 
partly  mamiraetured  to  very  little  advantage  ini 
cider,  and  lessened  much  the  expected  profits 
the  orchard. 

Ofibe  above  crops,  ihe  grain,  vegetables,  til 
fruit  are  of  nearly  correct  ineasurement  ;  il 
amount  of  hay  is  given  by  as  accurate  e 
mate,  in  each  load,  ascoidd  be  made  by  an  exa 
rienced  and  disinleiested   individual. 

The  hay  on  the  farm  is  generally  a  mixture 
herds-grass  and  red-top,  with  some  clover 
amount  of  seed  used  in  laying  down  land 
grass  is  a  peck  and  half  of  herds-grass  and  tl 
pecks  of  red-top  to  an  acre.  There  is  usu 
enough  of  clover  seed  in  the  manure,  and  it  ci 
not  be  sowed  to  advantage  in  rich  moist  lam 
When  I  sow  grass  seed  in  the  spring  Isowbaili 
with  the  grass  seed.  I  have  been  very  successfi 
in  laying  down  land  to  grass  in  the  fall,  after  tal 
ingacrop  of  potatoes,  in  which  case  nothing  hi 
grass  seed  is  sown. 

The  number   of  bearing  trees  on  the    farm 
as  follows: — Of  Apple  trees  (almost   all  engrafte 
and  many  wilh   very  choice  fruit)    mostly    youii 
703 — Pear  trees,  65 — Cherry  trees  cultivated,  5i 
In    addition,   1    have  a    nursery    containing  30(1 
trees — most  of  which  have  been  engrafted  orbm 
(led.     Of  the  ai)ple-trees,  some  of  them  are  in  oi 
chards,  of  which  the  ground  about  the  rools  is  cu 
tivated,  and  occasionally   manured,  when  the   coi 
diliou  of  the  tree  requires    it  ;  others  are    plantr  ' 
by  stone  walls  ;  and  all  of  them  are  annnally  pnii 
ed.     In  the    choice  of    kinds    of  apples,    rcgar 
should  be  had  to  the  use  they  are  wanted    for.     ]  f 
for  tiie  market  or  your  own  table,  I  vvouhl    recoai  r 
mend  the  Ribslone  Pippin,  Spilzenbefg;  S/iice  Peat  ' 
main,  jVonpareil.     For  elegant  and  deliglnfnl  ear  ' 
ly  winter    apples,  in   ealiiig  in    Ociober    and   No 
vember,    the    Pickman    P())pin  (a   name    that  w 
have  adopted  not  being  able  to  trace  its  origin  be 
yond  lliis  farm)  will  compare  well  with  any   othei 
ajiple  vviihin  my  knowledge.     The  trees    are  ofi 
thrifiy  growth,  and    handsome  form.      We    consi- 
der this  one  of  our  most  jirofitable  apples  for  culti  j 
vation.      The  Mamniolh  Pippin  is  valuable   for  id  (^ 
superior  size  only.  L 

There  are  two  Barns  on  the  place,  one  100  L' 
feet  in  length  and  35  feet  in  breadth,  the  oJier  r*  |i 
cently  built,  114  feet  in  length  and  42  in  width,  n 
In  the  laller  the  milch  cows  are  commonly  kept  |. 
It  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole,  the  main  part  of  | 
which  is  for  manure  and  receives  all  ihe  deposiS  > 
of  the  cattle. — A  portion  of  this  cellar  is   enclosed  {j 

for  the  storing  of  fruit  and  vegetables The  .ham  || 

has  a  floor  through  ihe  whole  length.  The  cat-  jj 
lie  are  |)rincipally  placed  on  one  sl<lc,  and  the  \\ 
hay  comes  to  the  floor  on  the  other.  The  centre  '% 
Over  the  floor  from  scaftbid  height  is  at  last  filled  » 
to  the  ridge.  The  barns  are  ikot  large  enough  fof  n 
storing  all  the  hay,  and  considerable  quantities aW  ji 
necessarily  kept  in  stacks  out  of  doors. 

The  live  stock  kept  on  ihe  place  are  as  follows: 
— O.'ccn,  6 — Cows,     50— Heifers,   5— Bull     1— 
Horses,    3 — Fauing    swine,     9 — The   weight  of  | 
pork  fatted   is  not   yet  ascertained,   as    the   hofi  I 
liave  not  been  killed — but  the  average   weight  pf  | 
my  swine,  last  year,  was  about  300   lbs.    eact»— 
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:>ll;illlv    iio     about 


mid  tills  yi-ar,  ilio  losiili  iv 

tlu'    SMMIO. 

Tlu>  eliii'fotijoct  oC  tlic  fiirin  is  tlie  supplying 
of  milk  for  the  iiiiiiUin  in  Sali-in,  wiicie  it  is  seiii 
t\vir<'  ,1  ilav  ill  sdtiiiiii'i-,  (iiii'c  in  vviiitiM- — a  ilislaiice 
iof  aluint  two  niilos.  Tin'  niinibir  of  gallons  sent 
o  inarUei,  during  the  year  eiiiling  the  (irst  of  the 
present  inonih,  is  13,870 — I?nltei'  made  in  the  same 
tiir-e.  550  His. — Clietse  (lailed  Ibnr  meal 
BOO  His. — Of  Cakes,  in  the  same  liui(\  have  he 
received  for  lho.se  faitened  and  sold,  15-1  dollars  ; 
iie  others  liave  lieen  killed  as  soon  as  the  milk  ol' 
he  cow  was  fit  for  use  ;  their  skins  sold  for  50 
rents  each,  and  the  carcass  lioiled  and  given  to 
he  hogs. — The  eons  are  all  of  native  hreed,  and 
ire  generally  houglil  when  young  from  the  eoilii- 
ry ;  as  stock  of  this  description  cannot  in  my 
ituation  be  raised  to  advantage. 

T'le  aranmit  paid  for  labor  the  past  year  ha 
■een  eight  hundred  fortythree  dollars,  thirtyseven 
ents.  From  wliic^h  is  to  he  deducted  lor  extra 
bor  in  building  stone  wall,  and  ibr  men  and 
sam  employed  olTtlie  farm  for  the  town,  &c,  two 


Oil  tlicmenns  ()J'!;-!viii'^afiiiecilu:eloraxoi-s,lanci:s,  the  uimost  activity  restored  to  the  edge  of  such 
andnlher  culling  inslnmenls — The  Journal  of  the  instruments  so  instantaneously,  and  by  such  in  ad- 
Koyal  Inslituiionof  Great  Brliain,  Ibr  Oct.  1830,  :  equate  means,  that  I  have  been  sometimes  led  K) 
contains  an  article  fiinii  the  pen  of  Thomas  A.  j  suspect  the  operation  of  the  bar  to  liavo  been 
Knigut,  Esq.  F.   R.  S.  ['resident  of  the  liorliciil-  'sonielhitig    more  than  that  of  liavinc 


Ulidred  and  sixty  dollars  —  leaving  the  net  amount 
f  cost  of  labor  upon  the  farm, _^!'e  hundred  eighti/- 
iree  dollars,  thirlij  sei'ca  cenis.  My  own  labor 
ad  the  labor  hired  in  the  house,  is  not  included 
I  the  above  estimate. 


tuial  Society,  Sii;  giving  a  description  of  an  imple- 
miMit  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  which 
'  consists  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of  cut  steel,  three 
heese)  I  inches  long  without  its  handle,  and  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  remlered  as 
smooth  as  it  can  reailily  be  made  with  sand,  or  more 
properly  glass  paper,  ap[)lied  longitudinally  ;  and 
it  is  then  made  peifectly  hard.  Before  it  is  used  it 
must  be  well  cleaned  but  not  brightly  polished, 
and  its  surface  inusi  be  smeared  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil,  and  the  charcoal  of  wheat  straw,  wljich 
necessarily  contains  much  silicious  earth  in  a  very 
finely  reduced  state.  I  have  sometitnes  used  the 
(diarcoal  of  the  leaves  of  the  Elymus  arenarius  (a 
species  of  rush-grass)  and  other  marsh  grasses; 
and  some  of  these  may  probably  afford  a  tnore  ac- 
tive and  (for  some  purposes)  a  better  material  ;  but 
on  this  |)oint  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorized  to 
speak  with  decision. 

'  In  setting  a  razor,  it  is  tny  practice  to  bring  its 
edge  (which  must  not  have  been  previously  rounded 
by  the  operation  of  asirapj  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  bar,  at  a  gre.iter  or  Ies>,  but   always 


ig  worn  away 
a  mimile  poition  of  the  metal:  but  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  offer  any  conjectures  respecting  other 
effects  which  I  may  have  conceived  it  to  produce.' 


The  lahorers  on  the    farm   are  freely  supplied  h^t  a  very  acute  angle,  by   raising   the  hack  of  the 


lith  family  beer,  molasses  and  water,  milk  and 
Biter.  Cider  is  not  preferred  in  warm  weather, 
ccept  with    food.     No   ardent  spirit  is   used    on 

farm   except  for    medical    purposes,    and  for 
lat    probably    not  to  exceed  one  gallon  in  a  year. 

have  endeavored  to  give  as  correct  and  full  a 
Bteinent  as  is  in  my  power.  I  have  ever  !"c.rn 
led  to  agriculture  from  my  yoiitb  ;  but  have  bad 
lOtlier  advadtajes  than  those  derived  from  actual 
iperience.  So  far  as  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
ly  be  deemed  of  any  tni|)ortaiiee,  it  is  in  favor  of 
alternation  of  crops  on  the  same  land,  and  an 
^asional  change  of  every  kind  of  .seed. 
All  of  which  is  respecfully  submitted. 

erastus  ware. 

!Sakm,Dec.S,  1830. 


razor  more  or  less,  proportionate  to  the  strength  I 
wish  to  give  the  edge;  and  I  move  the  razor  in  a 
succession  of  small  cindes  from  heel  to  point,  and 
back  again  without  any  more  pressure  than  the 
weiglitof  the  blade  gives,  till  my  object  is  attained. 
If  the  razor  has  been  properly  ground  and  pre- 
pare<l,  a  very  fine  edge  will  be  given  in  a  i'ew 
seconds;  and  it  may  be  renewed  again,  during  a 
very  long  period,  wholly  by  the  same  means.  I 
have  had  the  same  razor  by  way  of  experiment  in 
constant  use  during  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half;  and  no  visible  portion  of  its  metal  has  within 
that  period  been  worn  a  way,  though  the  edge  has 
remained  as  fine  as  t  conceive  possible;  and  I 
have  never  atone  lime  spent  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
in  setting  it.  The  excessive  smoothness  of  the 
edge  of  razors  thus  set,  led  me  to  fear  that  it 
would  he  indolent  comparatively  with  the  serrated 
edge  of  razors  thus  given  by  the  strop;  but  this 
has  not  in  any  degree  occurred,  and  therefore  I 
conceive  it  to  be  of  a  kind  admirably  ada[>ted  for 
surgical  purposes,  particularly  as  any  requisite 
degree  of  strength  may  be  given  with  great  pre- 
cision. Before  using  a  razor  after  it  has  been  set, 
1  simply  clean  it  on  the  |)alm  of  my  hand,  and 
warm  it  by  dipping  it  into  warm  water,  butlthink 
the  instrument  recommended  operates  best  when 
the  temperature  of  the  blade  lias  been  previously 
raised  by  the  aid  of  warm  water. 

'A  steel  bar  of  the  cylindrical  form  above  des- 
cribed, is,  I  thitdc,  niiicb  superior  to  that  of  a  |daae 
surface  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to  a  razor,  or  pen- 
knife ;  but  it  is  ill  calculated  to  give  a  fine  point 
to  a  lancet;  and  I  therefore  cause  a  plane  surface 
to  be  made,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  on  one 
side  of  the  bar,  by  cutting  away  a  part  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  I  have  found  this  form  to  be  extensively 
useful. 

'  The  edge  of  some  razors,  whether  formed  of 
wootz,  of  mixed  metals  or  of  pure  steel,  but  par- 
ticularly of  mixed  metals,  has  generally  appeared 
to  nic,  to  be  more  keen  and  active,  when  used  a 
few,  seconds  after  it  had  been  applied  to  the  bar, 
than  on  the  following  day;  and  I  have   often  seen 


Agkicultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  HaiTipshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin  Agri- 
tiiral  Society  was  held  at  the  Aim;rican  Hotel,  last 
Wednesday.  The  following  officers  and  commit- 
tees were  chosen  :— 

Hon.  Mark  Dooltttle,  Presirffni. 
Messrs     Samuel    Wells,  of  Greenfield,    Patrick 
'  Boies  of  Granville,  Jose|)h  Carew,  of  Sjjringfield, 
Theodore   Jiyman   of  Amln-rst,   and    Joseph    G. 
Cogswell  of  Northampton,  Vice  Presidents. 

Messrs  Daniel  Stebbins,  Rec.  and  Cor.  Sets- 
retary  ;  Samuel  Wells,  Jr.  Treasurer. 

CoMJiiTTEES. — Messrs  R.  Hubbard  of  North- 
ampton, E.  Edwards  of  Southampton,  and  P.  Ban- 
let  of  Nonbanqjton,  on  ./li^rli-u.llure  —  I.  C.  Bates, 
J.  G.  Cogswell  of  Northampton,  and  Dennis  Steb- 
bins of  Deerfield,0)j./?niHin/s — O.Bakcr  of  Amherst, 
E.  Williams  and  Stephen  Brewer,  of  Northampton, 
Domeslie  manufticlures — S.  Stoddard,  .1.  D.  Whit- 
ney, and   D.  Stebbins  of  Northami)ton,  Auditors. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  the  Committee 
on  Premium  Cider,  made  the  following  Report  ; 
Mr  Eben.  Clark  of  Conway,  is  entitled  to  the  first 
premium  ;  Mr  S.  Clark,  of  Conway,  the  2d  ;  Mr 
E.  Clark  of  Conway,  the  third,  and  Mr  Elisha 
Edwards,  of  Southampton,  the  fourth. 

(jJ^We  learn  the  Society  are  desirous  of  offer- 
ing more  liberal  premiums  for  the  encouragement 
of  Agriculture,  the  growing  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  breed  of  horses,  and  other  animals,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  they  will  soon  issue  Circulars  to 
obtain  additional  Funds.  The  Constitution  and 
Bye-laws  are  now  so  amended  and  altered,  as  to 
admit  of  the  Cattle  Show  and  Pair  to  be  holden 
at  such  time  and  place,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Society,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee, may  best  promote  its  interests  and  the  pub- 
lic good. — JVorlhampton  Courier. 


Maple  Sugar. — In  the  little  town  of  Wilming- 
ton, Ver.  no  less  than  33,000  pounds  of  Sugar  have 
been  manufactured  in  one  year,  and  a  town  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State,  the  name  we  do  not 
recollect,  has  manufactured  42,000  pounds.  Even 
in  this  town,  many  of  our  farmers  manufacture 
large  quantities. — In  Westmoreland  many  farmers 
produce  hi  If  a  Ion. — One  farmer  in  Cilsuin  hag 
made  2200  lbs.  In  Maine,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
whole  State  might  be  supplied — so  in  Vermont. 
Maple  Sugar  when  refined,  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  best  refined  from  the  West  Indies. — Keene  Sent. 


The  bill  incorporating  the  Schenectady  and  Sar- 
atoga rail-road  company  which  had  passed  the 
A.ssembly,  was  passed  on  its.  final  reading  in  the 
Senate  last  Saturday. — Albany  paper. 


The  receipts  of  the  first  nine  weeks  on  the  rail- 
way from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  for  passengers 
alone,  exceeded  85,000  dollars. 


The  Maryland  Legislature  have  voted  $100,000 
for  Stock  in  the  Susquehanna  Rail  Road  Company. 
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POULTRY. 

Conlluued  from  page  254. 
Every  succeeding  year  after  the  third  the  hen 
continues  to  shed  her  feathers  later  in  the  season 
and  to  lay  few  or  no  eggs  during  tlie  moulting 
period,  which  is  sometimes  protracted  to  two  or 
three  months.  Old  hens  are  seldom  to  be  depend- 
ed oil  for  eggs  in  the  winter :  and  in  general  it 
is  most  profitable  to  dispose  of  hens  while  they 
are  yet  eatable  or  saleable  for  that  purpose,  which 
is  in  the  spring  of  the  third  year. 

In  some  hens  the  desire  of  incubation  is  so 
powerful  that  they  will  repeat  it  five  or  six  times 
in  the  year;  in  others  it  is  so  slight  that  they  will 
not  sit  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  season.  A 
skilful  breeder  will  take  advantage  of  these  quali- 
ties, and  provide  abundance  of  eggs  from  the  one 
variety,  and  of  chickens  by  means  of  the  other. 
Hens,  while  sitting  drink  more  than  usual,  and  it  is 
an  advisable  piactire  to  place  water  constantly  be- 
for  them  when  in  this  state,  and  food  (say  corn  or 
Indian  meal  dough)  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Hatchh'ig. — The  chicken  hitherto  rolled  up  like 
a  ball,  with  its  bill  under  the  right  w'ing  like  a  bird 
asleep  begins  generally  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
twentysecond  day  to  break  its  way  through  the 
shell,  neither  the  aid  of  the  hen,  nor  the  artof  man,in 
common  cases  is  necessary  to  aid  it  in  this  interest- 
ing and  wonderful  operation.  The  parental  af- 
fection of  the  hen,  as  Mowbray  and  Parmentier 
have  observed,  is  always  intensely  increased,  when 
she  first  hears  the  voice  of  the  chicks  through  the 
shells,  and  the  strokes  of  their  little  bills  against 
them.  The  signs  of  their  need  of  assistance,  the 
former  author  observes,  are,  the  egf^  being  partly 
pecked,  and  the  eftbrt  of  the  chicken  discontinued 
for  five  or  six  hours.  The  shell  may  then  be  broken 
cautiously,  and  the  body  of  the  chicken  carefully 
separated  from  the  viscous  fluid,  which  lines  it. 
Reaumur  gives  his  opinion  that  no  aid  ought  to 
be  given  to  any  chickens  buf  those  which  have 
been  near  twentyfour  hours  employed  without 
getting  forward  in  their  work. 

The  chickens  Jirst  hatched  should  be- taken  from 
t/ie  Ac?!,  lest  she  be  tempted  to  leave  her  task  un- 
finished. Those  removed  may  be  secured  in  a 
basket  of  wool  or  soft  hay,  and  kept  in  a  moderate 
heat  if  the  weather  be  cold,  near  the  fire.  They 
will  require  no  food  for  many  hours,  even  four  and 
twenty,  should  it  be  necessary  to  keep  them  so 
long  from  the  hen.  The  whole  brood  being  hatch- 
ed, the  hen  is  to  be  placed  under  a  coop  abroad  in 
a  dry  spot,  and  if  possible  not  within  reach  of  an- 
other hen  which  has  chickens,  since  the  chickens 
will  mix,  and  the  hens  are  apt  to  maim  or  destroy 
those  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  Nor  should 
they  be  placed  near  numbers  of  young  fowls,  which 
are  likely  to  crush  young  chickens  under  their 
feet,  being  always  eager  for  the  chickens'  meat. 
Eggs  boiled  hard  or  curds  chopped  fine  are  recom- 
mended. Indian  meal  made  into  dough  is  a  com- 
mon and  I  believe  not  improper  food  for  chickens. 
Loudon  says  that  all  watery  food,  soaked  bread  or 
potatoes  is  improper  for  very  young  chickens.  Their 
water  should  be  pure  and  often  renewed,  and  there 
are  convenient  pans  made  in  such  forms  that  the 
chickens  may  drink  without  getting  into  the  water. 
There  is  generally  no  necessity  for  cooping  the 
brood  beyond  two  or  three  days,  but  they  may  be 


confined  as  occasion  requires,  or  suffered  to  range, 
as  they  are  much  benefited  by  the  foraging  ol'the 
hen.  They  must  not  lie  let  out  too  early  in  the 
morning,  or  while  the  dew  remains  upon  the 
ground,  nor  he  suffered  to  range  over  the  wet  grass, 
one  conunon  ami  fiital  cause  of  disease.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  .guard  thein  against  unfavorable 
changes  of  weather,  more  particularly  if  attended 
with  rain,  as  nearly  all  the  disordeis  of  dunghill 
fowls  arise  from  cold  moisture. 

For  the  period  of  the  chickens  quiling  the  hen, 
there  is  no  general  rule,  except  when  the  heii 
begins  to  roost,  leaving  her  oftspriug  to  shift  for 
themselves.  If  sufiiciently  forward  they  will 
follow  her,  if  otherwise  they  should  be  secured 
in  a  proper  place,  and  permitted  to  run  with  the 
young  poultry  as  nearly  of  their  own  age  and  size 
as  possible,  since  the  larger  are  apt  to  overrun 
and  drive  from  their  food  the  younger  brood. 

Hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat  has  been 
practised  in  some  countries,  and  some  of  the 
requisites  in  the  process  are  stated  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Agriculture  ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  advisa- 
ble to  attempt  it  ill  this  country  with  a  view  to 
profit. 

Eggs  will  retain  their  moisture  and  goodness 
three  or  four  months  or  more  if  the  pores  of  the 
shell  be  closed  aud  rendered,  impervious  to  air  by 
some  oily  or  greasy  application.  Loudon  says 
'  we  generally  anoint  them  with  mutton  suet 
melted,  and  set  them  on  end,  wedged  close  together 
in  bran,  stratum  super  stratum,  [one  layer  above 
another]  the  containing  box  being  closely  covered. 
Laid  on  the  side,  the  yolk  will  adhere  to  the  shell. 
They  thus  come  into  use  at  the  end  of  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  in  a  state  almost  equal  to  new- 
laid  eggs,  for  coBsuinptlon,  but  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  for  incubation,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
imported  eggs  of  rare  birds. 

Other  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for 
preserving  eggs  are,  as  follows : 

Ap|)ly  with  a  brush  a  solution  of  gum-arabic 
to  the  shells,  or  immerse  the  egg  therein,  let  them 
dry,  and  afterwards  pack  them  in  dry  charcoal 
il^ust.  This  prevents  their  being  aftected  by  any 
alteration  of  temperature,  and  the  power  of  char- 
coal as  a  preservative  against  putrescence  is  well 
known.  Or  mix  tosether  in  a  tub  or  vessel,  one 
bushel  of  quick  lime,  thirtytwo  ounces  of  salt, 
eight  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  with  as  much 
water  as  will  reduce  the  composition  to  a  suffi- 
cient consistence  to  float  an  egg.  Then  put  atui 
keep  the  eggs  therein,  which  it  is  said  will  pre- 
serve them  perfectly  sound  for  two  years  at  least. 
Eggs  may  also  be  preserved  in  lime  water,  or  lime 
and  water  mixed  to  about  the  consistence  of  white 
wash;  but  the  lime  is  apt  to  corrode  the  shells, 
so  that  they  become  very  thin  and  tender,  and 
are  sometimes  quite  worn  away.  The  largest 
eggs  '  according  to  LoikIoii'  will  weigh  two  ounces 
and  an  half,  those  of  the  Chitagong  hen  perhaps 
three  ounces.  To  promote  fecundity  and  great 
laying  in  the  hen,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
the  best  corn  (grain)  and  fair  water;  malted  or 
sprouted  barley  has  occasionally  a  good  effect, 
while  the  hens  are  kept  on  solid  corn,  but  if  con- 
tinued to  long  they  are  apt  too  scour.  It  must  be 
noted  that  nothing  is  more  necessary  towards  suc- 
cess in  the  particular  of  obtaining  plenty  of  eggs 
than  a  good  attendance  of  cocks,  especially  in  the 
cold  season  ;  and  it  is  also  especially  to  be  observ- 
ed that  a  cock  while  moulting  is  generally  use- 
less.    BuflTon  says  that  a  hen  vvbll  fed  and  attended 


will  ])rodiice  upwar.ls  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  in  a  year,  besides  two  broods  of  chickens. 
Hens,  it  is  said,  should  have  access,  especially  in 
winter  to  slacked  lime,  or  oyster  shells,  otherwise 
they  will  produce  few  or  no  eggs  as  something 
of  a  calcareous  nature  is  necessary  to  aflbrd  the 
lime  which  constitutes  the  greater  [lart  of  the  egg- 
shells. Wheat  however  contains  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  if  given  to  hens  is  said  to  supply  the 
material  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  egg 
shells.  To  be  continued. 


Frnrn  llie  Evening  fiazelle. 

NATURAL  SCENERY. 

Mr  Clapp  —  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  present  enlightened  age  of  Horticulture,  sc 
little  attention  is  bestowed  on  that  interesting  de 
partnient  of  '  Native  Scenery,'  of  which  so  many 
improvements  may  be  made  by  transplanting  the 
various  forest  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  in  this 
country — there  being  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
in  this  vicinity  merely  in  a  state  of  barrenness, 
which  by  being  covered  with  trees  and  shrub; 
would  enliven  the  scenery  and  add  to  natural  gran 
deiir.  The  nmcb  a(\in\red  Liriodendron  tulipifera 
or  saddle  leaf  tulip  tree;  the  Catalpa,  or  trumpe 
flower;  and  the  European  Lime  and  Ilorsf 
Chesnut  trees  appear  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
man  of  taste  ;  wiiile  tlie  different  varieties  ol 
Oaks  might  he  introduced  Into  the  vacancies  ant 
outlets  of  copses,  and  thereby  improve  the  valui 
of  the  soil.  And  why  neglect  the  pretty  Kahaias 
Azelias,  Rhododendrons,  and  their  natural  assem 
blage  ?  Surely  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  shruh 
beries  and  parterres.  The  jilants  that  are  consi 
dered  the  very  pride  of  European  flower-garden 
iiV  are  here  allowed  to  '  waste  their  beauties  h 
the  desert  air,'  almost  unnoticed.  In  the  tlovve 
garden  department,  many  varietiesof  native  plant 
may  be  introduced  from  the  different  parts  of  tb 
States,  especially  the  pretty  genus  of  Phlor,  Core 
opsis,  Rudbeckias,  of  which  so  many  varieties  ar 
already  discovered,  and  many  more  too  nnmerou 
to  name. 

If  nature  has   imposed  a  perpetual   indulgenci 
to    the  admirers  of  taste  it  may    bo    found  iu  thi 
'Flora'  of  the  universe; — the  adaptation  of  these 
harbingers  of  pleasures  appears  to  be    universallj 
suited  in    their    natural .  element  to  all    classes  o 
people,  as,  the  same  symmetry  of  form — the  sami 
nice  tints  of  nature's  pencil — and  the  same  usefu! 
qualities    appear    to  the   poorest   peasant    as  ttW' 
greatest    monarch!   indistinct    varieties,    with^Bj 
exception  of  cultivation  ;  or  rather  an  act  of  ■nSt» 
lence  imposed  on  nature  to  produce  monstrosities, 
which  are  for  a  certain  time    the    very   objects  o( 
dispute  among  connoisseurs,    and  then    return  to 
their  primitive  purity  to  be  common  to  all  ;  in  this 
state  they  are  the  most  perfect,  and  in  consequence 
may  be    considered  the  most  pleasing.     We   also 
find  that,  most  generally,   the  parts  of  generation   , 
are  continued  in    all  countries  and  are    perpetual, 
by  which  nature  appears  to  ordain  the  indulgence 
of  flowers  to  all  nations  or  people. 

The  Lafai/elle  Land. — Mr  Skinner  of  Baltimore 
has  received  unqualified  authority  from  General  - 
Lafayette  to  dispose  of  one  half  of  the  township 
granted  to  him  by  Congress.  The  tract  consists  ot 
24,000  acres  and  much  of  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
growth  o.f  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar  cane.  Mr 
Skinner  proposes  to  S3li  the  land  in  ajtornate  sec- 
tions on  long  credits  to  practical  settlers,  as  far  aa 
may  be,  demanding  on  a  small  portion  of  the  price  in 
cash. 
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20,000  IHiik  MMcrni  Trees. 

Orders rccoivi-d  by  the  siibsciitifrs  lor  tlio  above  Trees, 

—to  be  delivered  in  the  iiioiit,i  of  .Vprii :  they  are  Irom  one 

to  three  years  old,  of  the  lirsl  qu.iliiy,  iiml  will  be  sold  on 

re.isonable  tenii-i.  GREtJC  &  MOLLIS, 

— Ue.ilers  in  Medicine,  Points,  Oil,  Window  Glass,  &c. — 

No.  31)  Union  street.  Boston.         4t  March  IB. 


Silk— Silk. 

The  Subscriber,  of  .I.iiney.  Cheshire  county,  Now 
Hampsliire,  has  two  or  three  thousand  White  .Mulberry 
Frees  of  three  years'  groivth,  in  line  order  for  transplant- 
ing the  present  Sprini;,  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  rea- 
ionaole  terms.  Inquire  of  ls.\  ic  Parker,  74  Water 
street,  Hoston.  or  the  subscriber.  AS.\  PARKER. 

Jiiffrey,  March  15,1  S31 


Griipe  Vines. 
Th<".  subscriber  ofTers  lor  sale  at  his  garden  at  Dorches- 
ter, a  few  Cutlinss  of  the  black  and  while  '  Moscatel ' 
Grape  Vines,  just  received  from  Cadiz,  procured  for  him 
by  the  Consul  ol  the  United  Slates,  resident  there.  He 
says,  *  I  obtaiped  these  cuttings  from  Vines  on  which  I 
liavc  seen  dust  rsof  (Jrapes  weighing  as  much  as  twen- 
Tsix  Pou.xDs.'  They  contain  several  joints  and  will 
be  sold  at  30  cents  each. 

ALSO 

250   Isabellas,  2  years  old  ; 
UOO         '  1  yr 

SOO  While  Muscadine  ; 

Napoleon,  Gore's,  a  beautiful  black  fruit; 
8  Varieties  of  superior  Iruit  from  Xcres  and  Malaga  ; 
Some  large  Vines  from  France,  that  have  borne  fruit 
two  seasons,  very  prolific  and  of  fine  quality  ; 
150  Catawbas  ; 

100  Bland's  ; — and  several  other  kinds. 
Orders  by  mail  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  personal 

fpplication  at  hisoiriee,  7.J  Congress  street,  for  any  nuin- 
er  of  Vines,  from  one  to  one  hundred,  will  meet  with 
ronipt  attention.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

March  12,  1831.  5t 


Farmer  JVanied. 

A  man  with  his  wile  is  wanted  to  manage  a  Farm  of 
Ibout  50  acres,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  must  be  well  ac- 
uainted  with  his  business,  have  a  piaciical  knowledge 
f  farming,  as  it  is  nowc^irried  on  in  Massachuseits.     To 

neat,  industrious,  capable  and  economical  man,  liberal 
ncouragement  will  be  given.  He  shall  be  entitled  to 
he  whole  pioduce  of  the  Farm  the  lirst  year,  pi-ovided 
»e  stays  a  number  of  years,  which  may  be  agreed  on,  not 
ess  than  five.  Apply  (post  paid),  to  J.  B.  Russell, 
•few  England  Farmer  oilice,  ISoston.      4t      March  16. 


l® 


European  Leeches. 

The  subscriber  has  made  such  arrangements  abroad,  as 

o  enable  him  lo  be  constantly  supplied  with  Ihe  genuine 

iedical  Leech.     All  o.vlers  will   receive   prompt  atten- 

m.  EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Apothecary, 

Milk  street,  opposite  Federal  st.       eoptf      March  16. 


Farm  for  Sale. 
A  fine  opportunity  to  any  person  wisbing  to  make  im- 
irovenienrs  in  farming  is  pr-esented,  by  Ihe  offer  for  sale, 
•f  one  of  the  best  Farms  lor  this  pur'pose  in  the  State  ;  sit- 
lated  9  miles  from  this  city.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is 
lluvial  soil,  may  be  easily  kept  dra  ned,  and  maile  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  A  furtherdescriptiqn  rrray  be  seen 
it  this  office.  3t  March  16. 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
nent  of  Ganlen  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
urnished,  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  connected 
vith  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Mar-ket  Street, 
Boston,  with  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
J50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
nostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
hey  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
leally  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
■hort  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
nana^ement — warrarrted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
ind  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov.  5. 


AARON  TVLl!;R,of  Bath,  Maine,  having  commenced 
an   Establishment  for'  the  Promotion  of  Ajiricultuie  and 
Domestic  Economy,  and  having  maile  arrangements  with  [ 
Mr.  .1.  R.  Nfwell,  and  Mr.  J   B.  Kussell,  of  the  Ag- 1 
ricultiiral  Warehoirse,   Bostorr,  for   a  supply  of  the  most  | 
Iiriproved  Tools  and    Seeds,   reconrmemied   by  them   as 
valuable  anil  useful  to  bo  introduced — will  be  enabled  to 
sirpply  the  farmers  in  Maine  at  the  Bostcn  prices,  with  the 
addili.in  of  freight.     Persons  on  the  Ker.nebec,  and  vicin- 
ity, will  find   it   to  their  interest  to  call  at  Mr  Tyler's 
establishment  lor  their  supply  of  farming  Tools  and  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

A.  Tyler  also  tenders  his  services  to  the  horticultur- 
ists and  niii'sei'y  men  of  Massachusetts  nd  elsewher'e, 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c,  and 
will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  fill  order-s  for  the  best  ol 
Forest  Trees,  from  Maine,  put  up  and  packed  properly 
and  shipped  according  to  order-. 

A.  T.  flatters  himself  by  close  application  and  assiduous 
attentiim  to  the  above  objects,  that  lie  shall  be  enabled  to 
give  satisfaclion  to  the  public,  and  be  a  means  of  introdu- 
cing into  Maine  many  valuable  productions,  heretofoie 
unknown,  and  thereby  be  asoriixe  of  inrprovement  to  the 
agr'icrrltur'ist,  and  of  gr'atification  to  hirrrself. 

A.  T.  also  tendor-s  his  services  for  the  sale  of  Improved 
Breeds  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

WANTED,  a  full  bloo.led  Bull,  3  or  4  years  old,  con- 
taining the  best  br-eeds  for  Milk  and  Oxen. 

Letters  (post  p.dd)  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Refer  to  Hoh.  .Ioseph  Wingate,  Bath, 

"         "    H.  A.  S.  DearborNj  Roxbury. 

Dec.  10.  eoptf. 


Early  Potatoes. 

For  sale  by  Samuel  Pond,  near  the  Universalist 
Meeting  House,  Cambridgcport,  a  few  bushels  ol  hia 
prime,  early  Potatoes,  which  took  the  premium  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  last  season; 
and  are  consiilcred  the  earliest  variety  in  this  vicinity. 

Also,  a  fine  irrilch  COW,  with  her  calf;  a  superior  an- 
imal as  a  nrilker,  and  perfectly  gentle.  Feb.  23. 

To  be  Let. 
Twentyfive  acres  of  excellent   Land,   a   House,   and 
Chaise  house,  in  Roxbury — oire  nrile  Irom  Boston  line. 
Apply  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Siore.      3t      March  2. 


Assorted  Seeds  for  Families. 
For  sale   at  the   Seed  Store  conrrected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street. 

Small  boxes  of  assorted  Seeds  for  Kitchen  Gardens. — 
Each  box  contains  a  package  of  the  following  seeds  : — 
Long  Orrirh  Parsnep 
ge   Head   Letluce 
ly  Si  I  sra        do 

pple  Melon    [very  fine) 


Cow  Cabbage. 
Just  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
Street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
!3abbage  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
:ountry  will  give  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
found,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  lo  a  lar-ge  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
lie  States  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. Feb.  16. 


Early  Washington  Peas 
Dwaif  Blue  luiperial  Peas 
Late  Marrowfar  Peas 
Early    lMolra«k  Dwarf  Str'ing 

Hearrs 
Early  Dwarf  White  Caseknife 

Beans 
Lima,  orSalia  PoleBe;,ns 
Long  Blood  Beet  {Inie  sort) 
Earlv  lirrnip-r-nored  Beet 
Early. York  Cabbage 
Large  Cape  Savov     do   (/?«?) 
Red  Duleh      do  '  (for  pick- 

li'H) 
Early  Dutch  Canlillnwer 
Earlv  Honr  Car-ml  (venjjijie) 
Long  Orange  Carrot 
White  Solid  Celery 
Curled  Cress  or  Peppergrass 
Ear-ly  Cucumber 
Long  Creen  Turkey     do. 

At  this  Seed  Store  can  be  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
Field,  Grass,  Gar-den,  Herb  and  Flower  Seeds,  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  ol  the  ver-y  first  quality,  and  at  fair  pri- 
ces, wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  (of  both 
native  and  European  origin,)  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
Nurserymen's  prices.  Mar-ch  2. 


E 
Pi 

Wat. 

Large  Wbire  Portugal  Onion 
Large  Red  do. 

Dorrljle  Curled  Parsley 
Flit  Squash  Pppper 
Eailv  Scarier  shorr-top  Radrsh 
Whire  Turnip  Radi-h 
Salsify,  or  Oysrer  Plant 
Earlv  Birsh  Squash 
Winter  Crook  neck  Squash 
Early  While  Dutch  Turnrp 
Yellow  Slorie  Turirip 

POT  HERB  SEEDS. 

Sweet  IMarjorum,  Sage,  Sum- 


.    White  Mulberry  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street — 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  White  Mulberry  Seed  of  the 
gr'owth  of  1830.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  this  Seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  are  advised  to  apply  soon,  as  Ihe 
supply  here,  and  throughout  the  counti-y,  is  uncommonly 
small. — Short  directions  for  its  culture  furnished  gratis 
with  the  seed.  Feb.  23. 


Spring  Rye. 
Wanted  immediately  a  few  bushels  of  genuine  Spring 
Rve,  plump,  for  sowing — for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be 
pa'id  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Stor-e,  52  North  Market  st. 

IfTiile  Mulberry  Trees, 
One  and  two  years  old  ;  also  Apple  Trees,  StrawbeiTy 
and  Grape  Vines,  for  sale.      Inquire  of  Benjamin  Bur- 
bank,  Jr,  near  the  meeting  housein  Bradford,  East  Par- 
ish, Mass.  4t  East  Bradford,  March  8. 

Farm    Wanted, 

(Within  10  miles  of  Boston,)  consisting  of  20  to  30  acres 
ol  first  rate  land,  having  a  comfortable  house,  barn,  iic. 
A-  line,  stating  particulars,  addressed  to  H.  L.  T.  box  556 
Post  Office,  will  receive  attention.  3t 

Boston,  March  9. 


Farmer  Wanted. 
A  single  or  married  man  is  wanted  to  manage  a  farm 
in  a  very  pleasant  village  about  45  miles  from  Boston. 
He  must  thoroughly  understand  his  business;  be  ac- 
quainted with  marketing,  and  proiluce  the  best  recom- 
mendations as  to  his  industry  and  fidelity.  Address  J.  B. 
Russell,  Seedsman,  Boston,  (post  paid).  Feb.  23. 


Treatise  on  Silk. 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed 
Store,  52  North  Market  Str-eet, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  White 
Mulberry  Tree  and  the  raising  of  Silk.  Price  12J  cts. — 
$9  per  hundred — a  valuable  agricultural  tract  for  distri- 
bution. March  16. 

Spiing  Wheat. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  few  bushels  of  genuine  Oilman  Spring  Wheat  ; 
this  sort  is  the  most  valuable  one  cultivated  in  New 
England,  is  very  productive,  seldom  if  ever  attacked  by 
blight,  and  is  tlie  kind  which  has  for  many  successive 
yea-s  obtained  the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultui-al  Society.  March  16. 


NOTICE. 
There  will  be  a  staled  meeting  of   the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  at  their  Hall  on  Saturday  next,  at 
10  o'clock  A   M. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. — Six  or  seven 
communications  are  in  type  which  will  appear  next  week. 
The  reader  is  requested  to  make  the  following  corrections 
in  Mi-,Phinney's  communication,  page  266, 1st  column; 
line  14  from  the  top,  for  making  r-ead  marking ;  line 
12th  from  the  bottom,  lor  '  stable  manure  and,'  &c,  read 
'stable  manure  or,'  &c. 


Brighton  Market — Moii.day,  March  14. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  market  this  day  254  Beef  Caltte,  16  pair  working 
Oxen,  905  Sheep,  12  Cows  and  Calves,  and  38  Swine. — 
We  reported  the  Swine  List  week,  and  320  Sheep  were 
reported  two  or  three  weeks  since. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — A  further  advance  of  25c  per 
hundred  was  effected  this  day.  We  shall  quote  from 
$4  50  to  5  50,  more  extra  Cattle  were  at  market  than 
usual — we  noticed  about  20  taken  at  .$6.  We  did  not  ob- 
serve a  single  Ox  which  was  sold  for  less  than  4  50. 

Working  Oxen — Quite  a  number  of  sales.  We  noticed 
the  price  of  only  a  few  pairs  at  $75,  70,62i,  55, 

Coxvs  ami  Ca/i-es— Sales  at  $24,  22, 17. 

Sheep — Dull — no  sales  of  consequence  effected  conse- 
quently we  shall  quote  no  prices. 

Swine — Two  small  lots  were  Sjld  at  4^0 :  none  remain 
unsold. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

The  only  principal  alterations  in  prices   since  our  last 
ar-e  as  follows  : — 

Apples,  Red  Baldwins,  $2  50  per  bbl. 
Grass  Seeds  have   I'isen   considerably — Timothy  sells 

at  $2  50  a  2  75  per  bushel.     Nor-therr.  Red  Clover  12J 

a  13  cents  per  lb. 

Flour  has  risen.     Howard  street  sells  at  7  25  to  7  50 
— Genesee  7  25  to  7  50. 

Grain.  Northern  Corn  73  to  75 — Northern  Rye  65  to 
70.     Oats  40  to  42. 
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M  I  S  C  E  L  L.  A  N  Y. 

Culture  of  Silk. — We  have  seen  several  vnteresiiiij; 
and  useful  extracts  from  the  Lectures  of  J.  H.  Cobb,  E-^q. 
of  Dedham,  upon  this  subject,  which  is  evidently  aiiddu- 
gervediy  acquiring  a  firm  hold  of  the  public  attention  and 
regard  in  this  country.  The  last  ,\rticle,  whicVi  IMr  Cobb 
has  published,  is  a  History  of  the  Etfoits  in  Silk  Culture 
in  Norlh  America.  It  was  commenced  in  Virginia  as 
e«rly  as  1623.  It  has  now  been  commenced  in  almost 
eveiy  State  in  the  Union.  We  pve  some  sentences, 
which  aie  all  that  our  looin  will  admit  at  this  time. — 
JUass  Jour, 

In  Sotith  Carolina,  the  ladies  attended  to  this  cul- 
ture. Mrs  Pinckney  took  with  her  to  England  a 
quantity  of  silk  sufficient  to  make  three  complete 
dresses,  one  of  wh.c!i  she  presented  to  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  one  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
tlie  third  was  in  possession  of  Iter  daughter  Mrs 
Horry,  of  Charleston,  as  late  as  1809. 

I  was  told  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  town  of 
Hampton  in  Windham  County,  Con.,  during-  a  .visit 
to  that  county  in  1835,  that  the  culture  was  found 
profitable  and  Vi-as  the  best  business  that  they  could 
pursue.  I  found  many  families  in  some  few  towns 
nearly  all  engaged  in  raising  silk  ;  they  make  an- 
nually from  five  to  ten,  twenty  and  fifty  and  a  hundred 
pounds  in  a  season.  It  is  probable  that  three  or 
four  tons  are  raised  in  that  vicinity.  The  common 
estimate  there,  is  that  4001)  worms  will  yield  a  pound 
of  silk,  but  from  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  less  number  will  yield  that  quantity,  probably 
from  3000  to  4000. 

From  a  communication  of  Gov.  Lincoln  to  the 
Editor  of  the  New  England  farmer,  I  learn  that 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  culture 
of  silk,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  that  the  late 
Rev.  Mr  Holcomb,  of  Sterling,  former  minister  of 
that  place,  spoke  to  him  with  great  confidence  of  its 
profitable  results.  Silk  has  been  raised  in  Dudley, 
Mass.  for  over  thirty  y^ars;  in  the  time  of  the  last 
■war  the  price  was  so  high  that  more  than  usual  ef- 
forts were  made  to  cultivate  it.  The  ilev.  Jason 
Haven,  of  Dedhara.  obtained  the  premium  offered 
By  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  for -mulberry  trees,  and 
small  quantities  of  silk  have  been  raised  in  Dedham 
hereteibre.  I  obtained  from  Rev.  Dr  Wood,  of  Bos- 
cavvcn,  N.  II.  some  eggs  in  the  winter  of  ]iii')  and 
6,  and  have  raised  some  silk  every  season  since. 


Pi,ATi:<A. — An  intercstingletter  from  ex-President 
Adams  to  a:  gentleman  in  VVashington,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Platina  coinage,  has  been  published  in  the 
Intelligencer.  Mr  Adams  states  that  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  use  of  this  metal  for  coinage,  was 
made  in  181.0,  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Erick  Boll- 
man,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  several  European- 
Powers,  and  that  Dr  B.  catised  at  that  time  several 
iiripressions  of'medals  to  be  struck  in  this  metal,  at 
the  Mint  of  Paris,  by  a  machine  invented  by  him  for 
the  purpose. 

.  Mr  Adams  thinks  that  platina  would  be  useful  in 
coinage,  as  holding  an  intermediate  value  between 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
silver  by  the  eye, but  is  immediately  so  on  being  held 
in  the  hand,'  its  specific  gravity  being  about  double 
that  of  silver.  A  [)lalina  coin  of  the  value  of  one 
dollar,  would  be  of  about  the  size  of  the  Spanish 
eighth  of  a  dollar.  The  appreciation  of  value  which 
might  arise  from  its  being  introduced  into  coinage, 
would,  Mr  A.  thinks,  be  counteracted  by  the  increas- 
ed supply  from  the  newly  discovered  mines  in  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Mass.'Jovr. 


The  amount  of  property  left  in  pledge  with  twelve 
pawn-brokers  in  New  York  during  the  year  ending 
January,  18:51,  was  $108,000.  Among  the  articles 
pledged,  were  no  less  than  120,000  garments,  and 
"10,000  sheets,  blankets  and  couiiterpanes. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  published  a  work  under 
this  title  :  '  The  Poems  of  him  before  whom  the 
world  humblcth  itself  to  adore  him !' 


The  Mint.— The  coinage  effected  at  the  U.  S 
Mint  in  1830,  was  as  follows  : 
Half  eagles, 
Q,narter  eagles, 
Half  dollars, 
Dimes, 
Half  dimes, 
Cents, 


13ti,:551  making  $G31,7.')5 

4,540          "  11.350 

4,7(14,000          "  2,083,400 

510,000          "  31,000 

1,240,000         "  (12,000 


1,711,500 


17.115 


Total,  8,3.57,191  "     •    !f3,l5.),<i29 

Of  the  gold  coined,  the  amount  of  $4(iti,000^was 
from  the  gold  regions  of  the  United  States.  Of  this 
amount,  !S2I3,000  were  received  from  Georgia, 
.*!-204,000  from  North  Carolina.  .*2(i,000  from  South 
Carolina,  and  $24,000  from  Virginia. 


Truth. — If  a  man  he  siurerely  wedded  to  truth, 
he  must  make  up  his  iniiul  to  fintl  her  a  portion- 
less virgin  ;  and  lie  must  take  her  fur  herself  alone. 
The  contract,  too,  must  be  to  love,  cherish,  and 
obey  her,  not  only  unto  death,  hut  beyond  it ; 
for  this  is  a  union  that  must  survive  not  only 
death,  but  time,  the  conqueror  of  death.  The  ndoi-er 
of  tnitli,  tlierefoi-e,  is  above  all  present  things — 
firm  in  the  inidst  of  temptation,  and  frank  in  the 
midst  of  treachery,  lie  will  lie  attacked  by  those 
who  liave  prejudices  simply  because  he  is  willi- 
oiilthem;  decried  as  a  bad  bargain  by  all  who 
want  to  purchase,  because  he  alone  is  not  to  be 
bought,  and  abu.sed  by  all  |)arties,  because  be  is 
the  advocate  of  none,  like  the  dolphin  which  is 
always  painted  more  crooked  than  a  rain's  liorn, 
although  every  naturalist  knovv.s  that  it  is  the 
slraightest  fish  that  swiras. — Lacon. 


Wh.it  ]s  law  r.iKi!.  ? — Law  is  like  a  country 
dance,  people  are  led  up  and  down  in  it  till  they 
a :e  fairly  tii-ed  out.  Law  is  like  a  bookof  stii-- 
gery — there  are  a  great  many  teirible  cases  in  it. 
It  is  like  [ihysic  too,  they  that  take  tlie  least  bf  it 
are  best  off.  It  is  like  a  lioiiiely  gentleman, 
very  vyell  to  follow  us.  Law  is  like  a  new  fashion, 
[icople  are  bewitched  to  got  into  it;  'and  like  bad 
weather,'  most  peojde  are  glad  to  get  out  of  it. 


Vdlvahit  and  C!ic('ji  Lriml — for  Snh. 
The  subscrilier  offers  lor  sale,  14,000  acres  of  cholfce 
...uul,  tilualed  in  ibe  town  of  I'incl.ney,  county  of  Lewis 
and  slate  of  New  Yoik.  Some  ol  the  land  is  in  pioved 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remaikably  heal- 
thy, being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  as;Ue and  from 
Ibe  coinniai)  [lilious  fevers  which  olien  afflict  the  towns 
noon  Like  Onlaiio,  this  town  beinj-  18  miles  east  of  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  mucli  of  it 
coveicd  vviib  i  icli  black  mould.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
Su-ai-  Maple,  Ulack  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  &.C. 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of  Gi  ass,  Rye,  Oats,  Bap- 
ley,  Potatoes  and  Flax;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Wheat 
and  Cuin  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  su- 
peiMji  ^r.r/.iiii;  I'ai  ms,  a  fine  opporiunily  now  oflers  itsell. 
Tlir  I'loduce  of  pasiurage  and  bay  from  an  acre  of  thls^ 
l.iiji!,  IS  veiy  large,  (uMy  ec|u.illing  if  not  surpassing  that. 
fioiii  Ibe  same  quanlily  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Black! 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admiiably  well  watered,; 
t.lieie  lieing  nut  few  lots  wliicli  have  not  durable  running', 
strejiiis  upon  ibom.  The  laud  is  well  adapted  to  Orchard- 
iiiji- — ihe  ."^pple  tree  Ibiiving  very  well  in  this  county.. 
Slock  of  all  kiiiils  may  be  ili>posed  of  with  llie  least  possi- 
ble trouble,  and  to  ibe  greatest  aiiiantage,  Ihe  drovers 
purcbashig  at  Ibe  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  paying 
the  liiglicst  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  readily 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  fat-, 
nicis  al  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originally 
from  the  New  En'^land  Slates,  and  some  of  them  from 
Jlasvachusctts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  The 
above  described  land  is  olTeied  lor  sale  at  the  very  low 
price  of  bom  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  laud,  and  from  three  dollars  and  a 
halflo  live  dollars  ami  a  half  (or  the  improved  lots.  Tlie 
land  will  be  solil  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  two 
to  five  years'  cieiiit  lor  payment  in  annual  insialmcnts, 
will  be  ■j.iicn.  As  n  lui  llier  convenience  to  purchasers, 
the  sub~ciiber  will  receive  in  payment,  Cattl,-,  Sheep, 
Perk,  (_iiain  or  (j'la^s  Seeil,  loi  which  pioducts  he  will 
allow  tbe  higiicst  cash  pi  ices.  The  title  to  the  land  it 
indispuiable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  tO' 
purcbaseis.  Persons  desirous  of  pnichasing  will  pleaao 
to  apply  10  the  subscriber,  al  Henderson  Haibor,  county 
of  Jeircrson;Slaleof  New  York,  or  to  David  Canfitclp, 


FoLNTAiNOF  PowER. — The  iincorrupted  choice 
of  a  brave  anH  free  people,  is  the  purest  source 
and  original  fountain  of  all  power. —  George 
fVasltin^'loii. 


Honqju  Care  for  the  Gravel. — A  mi  mber'of  years 
ago,  says  a  correspondent,  I  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  gravel,  and  twice  in  serious  danger,  from 
small  stones  lodged  in  the  passage.  I  niet  with  a 
gentleman  who  liad  been  in  my  situalioii,  and  got 
rid  of  this  disoi-icr  by  sweetening  his  tea  with  half 
honey  and  half  sugar.  I  adopted  this  remedy  and 
found  it  effectual.  After  being  fully  clear  of  my 
di.sease  about  ten  years,  I  declined  taking  honey 
and  in  about  three  months  I  had  a  violent  fit  of 
my  okl  coinjilaint.  I  then  renewed  my  piactit-e 
of  taking  honey  in  my  tea,  and  am  now  more  than 
three  score,  and  have  not  for  the  last  tw-entyseven 
years,  had  the  smallest  symptoms  of  the  gravel. 
[  have  recommended  my  prescription  to  many  of 
my  ac(piaintance,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 
— Polilical  Exam. 


The  experiments  made  in  the  South  of  Spain  to 
cultivate  the  cochineal,  have  i)erfectly  succeeded. 
Ill  Murcin,  the  silk  worm  from  China,  which  makes 
while  silk  has  been  introduced. 

An  individual,  who  always  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  misery  and  indigence,  died  a  few  days 
ago  at  St  Omer,  leaving  money  to  the  amount  of 
20,000f.  in  small  copper  coin. 


Es(|.  on  tbe  town. 
Mo'chS. 


JAMES  B.  HENDEIISON. 
epiet 


Ammumiion   .=/)J) 

Ot  tbe  6e.sf  quality  and  lotrtit  prices,  for  sportinaf— 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELANDS  POWDER -STOPtE, 
05  Broad  Street. 

•N.  B.  If  tlie  quality  is  not  found  salislactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  tlie  money  will  be  refunded,     if  Jan.  7. 


Farm  to  be  let  na  Hatics. 
About  30  acres  of  good  land,  with  house,  barn,  fruit 
trees.  &c.  situated  in  Roxbury,  near  the  city.     A  pply  at 
this  office.  .March  9. 


Sheep  for  Sale. 
A   superior   lot   of  Saxony  and  Merino  (mixed  blood) 
Store  Sheep — about  60  Ewes  and  2  Biicks,  age  from  2  to 
4  years — in  priiiu'  health  and  in  good  llesh,  not  expected 
to  have  lambs  uulil  the  10th  of  .April. 

Apply  to        N.vTH'L  TUCKER. 
.'Uilton,  .March  2,  1831. 


Publlsbed  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at    go  per  aim 
privjlile  at  the   ead  of  ibe  year— but.  those  who  pay  within 
s'xly'  days  ffom  the  time  of  eubtcribing,  are  entitled  to  a  do- 
du(j(.'ion  oflii'ty  cents. 

\^  No  paoer  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
bei'r^m.  de  ia  advance. 

'|>iMi.ed  for  J.  B.  Bussti.L,  by  I.  K.  Bu-rrs— by  wliom 
all  desciiplions  of  PriiiViflg  can  be  execuled  to  meet  the 
wl,..bes  of  customers.  Orders  TorprintHig  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  at  the  Agiicullural  Warehouse,  No.  o'i  iNurtli 
Market  Street. 

ACtNIS. 

N.'i«  ro)'/;— G.THor.EUr.n  &  SOSS,  67  Liberty-street 

Phi'ntlf.lphin—^i-  it  C   I,;l^n^;E■rH.83  Chesinm-sireet. 

li-',:i>y»ie—CT.  n. Smith,  Ed'lor  ofilte  Ameilcan  Farmer. 

riiiriniwii—S.  C.  P.»  UK  BURST,  23  Lower  Hiarkci-slreei. 

^'.Viii;— H-Jii.  Jkssjs  Bukl,  Alhaiiv  Nursery. 

l''i,i^>Uf.N.  Y.  VVl\I.PRl^c^;&S"^s,I'lop.  Lin.Bol.fiai-dcn 

//,,,, /-on/— GoonniN  &  Co.  nool.sellers. 

Ncti'tiHryvori,  Edenkzkr  Srt;DMAN,  Bookseller. 

Vo.lsmori:!,  N.  H.  J.  W.  Foster,  Boi.kieller. 

I'orlli-nd.  Mf.'-fiwvKL  CocMa.s,  Bookseller. 

Jhin-vsta,  Me.  Wm.  Mann. 

//ri/i/kr,  N.  S.— P.  J.  HoLLA.v-D,  Esq.  Recorder  OlTice. 

DloiUreal,  L.  C— A. Bowman ,  Bookieller 
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FOR   THE   MEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

We  all  know  that  what  is  good  husbniulry  for 
me  kind  of  soil,  or  one  location,  or  for  one  farmer, 
s  not,  of  course,  for  another. 

Corn  may  be  grown,  and  perhaps  with  profit, 
n  dirterent  soils,  with  a  proper  tillage  for  each, 
jocalion,  that  is  as  to  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 

nd,  the  nearness  to  a  market,  and  the  facilit) 
vith  which  manure  can  be  procured,  must  be  rc- 
arded. 

A  large  forehanded  farmer  can  often  do  to  a^^- 
antage,  wliat  w-ould   be  ruinous  to  one  differently 

tuated.  Yet  this  should  not  deter  ns  from 
rawing  all  the  advantage  we  can    from  the  expa- 

ence  and  observation  of  that  class  of  fiu-mers 
scupying  the  most  feasible  and  level   lands ;  and 

hen  we  cannot  imitate  the  course  which  has  proved 
Beful  to  them,  to  substitute,  according  to  ourbsst 
idgment,  some  method    resembling   that,   which 

lay  be  equally  useful  to  us. 

I  was  led  to  these   remarks  by  reading   in  tlie 

.  E.  Farmer,  Nos.  23  and  29,  of  the  presen!  vol. 

r  Phinney's   Address,  and  therein  his  statanent 
his  mode  of  raising    corn    on  green  swsrd. — 

bis  I  had  before  read  in  1829,  and  it  strudt  mo 

en  and  now,  that  we  in  this  hill  country,  with 
*lds  of  a  very  uneven  surface,  could  not  e.iiactly 
>iitate  him.     But  we  had  long    before  adopfid  a 

urse  of  tillage    wiiich  I   think    possesses  all   '. 

dity  of  his,  and   avoids  much  of  the  labor    and 

mble  to  which  that  is  subject.     My  method  with 

t  ij  eensward,  and  I  plant  no  other  with  corn,  is  this 

'  !•  In  the  spring  I  feed  my  land  intended  for  corn  as 

<  ise   as    possible,   till    within    about   a    week   of 

imting   time,  get"on  my    manure    and  spread  it. 

'  le  field  is  then,  as  we  term  it,  ploughed  into  ridges 

•  that  is,  the  slices  of  two  furrows  turned  together, 

(    that   the    edges  of  the  two  will    about   meet, 

I  ving  a  narrow  balk  orspaceof  unplouglied  land 

"  I  :weeu  the  ridges.     In  about  a  week  the  corn  is 

J  nted  on  the    ridges  at  the  junction  of  the  two 

i  1  ius,  without  any  regard  to  rows   crosswise  of 

t  ■   ridges,  as  they  are  not  to  be  ploughed  across. 

At  the  first  hoeing  the  balk  is  ploughed  up,  and 
t  sward  on  it  turned  over,  or  broken  in  pieces — 
t  each  of  the  two  other  hocings  the  spaces  be-i 
I  en  the  ridges,  or  rows  of  corn,  are  lightly 
i  ligiied,  and  the  ground,  mixed  with  the  manure 
1    on  them,   drawn  up  by    the  hoe  to  the  hills  of: 


By  this  mode  of  cultivation  the  manure  is  all 
ed,  being  mostly  covered  with  the  furrows, 
1  kept  from  the  weather,  and  that  left  on  tie 
k,  well  mi.xedwith  earth  by  the  first  ploughing 
1  hoeing  of  the  corn,  before  the  dry  hot  season 
nmences.  The  s\Tard  is  all  decomposed  and 
Irishes  tlie  growing  corn  at  the  season  when 
s  most  wanted — that  is,  when  the  ears  are  sjt- 
l,  growing  and  filling  out.  It  is  no  objectbn 
t  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  cut 
with  the  plough,  but  covered  with  furrows,  for 
t  becomes  as  mellow  as  the  other  and  equally 
ful  tothe  crops. — If  the  sward  be  tough,  the  first 
Jiug  will  be  slow  and  laborious,  but  the  other 
not  more  so  than  when  the  ground  is  by  plough- 


ing and  harrowing  made  mellow  before  plant- 
ing, and  much  time  and  labor  are  saved  in  jnepar- 
ing  it  for  planting.  In  the  early  ])art  of  the  sea- 
son, the  corn  will  not  appear  very  promising  and 
will  be  uneven,  and  perhaps  will  not  produce  as 
great  a  crop  of  stalks  as  in  the  other  way  ;  but  at 
the  time  of  i)roducing  the  cars  of  corn,  the  decom- 
posing sward  and  manure  are  doing  their  beat  to 
aid  that  i)roces5,  and  succeed  to  admiration.  Ex- 
tremes of  droiight  or  wet  are  less  injurious  to 
land  treated  in  this  way  than  the  other,  the  weeds 
are  not  half  as  troublesome  and  the  land  is  left  in 
a  better  state. 

The  second  year  the  land  is  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, sowed  with  oats  or  other  spring  grain  and 
grass  seed,  made  smooth,  .Tnd  laid  down  for  mow- 
ing or  feeding.  Before  planting  I  soak  my  seed 
corn  and  roll  it  in  plaster,  ash  it  at  the  first  and 
third  hoeing,  and  put  pla.ster  on  at  the  second. 

My  method  of  gathering  my  corn  and  stalks  is 
to  cut  the  stalks  above  the  ears  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, bind  and  stack  or  pike  them  in  the  field,  and 
as  soon  as  sufficiently  dried  cut  them  and  put 
them  under  cover.  If  this  can  be  done  befor 
any  great  rain  falls,  I  consider  a  load  of  stalks 
worth  as  much  for  fodder  as  a  load  of  good  hay. 
My  cattle  this  year,  did  not  leave  uneaten  a  hand- 
ful to  a  load.  When  the  corn  is  ripe,  I  cut  it  up 
close  to  the  ground  with  a  scythe  or  sickle,  cart  it 
to  the  barn  or  shed,  and  there  husk  it,  and  keep 
the'stalks  and  husks  under  cover  till  winter,  when 
is  thrown  into  the  yard  for  litter  and  fodder. 
This  does  not  cost  more  labor  than  to  pick  and 
husk  the  corn,  except  the  carting,  and  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  good  litter  and  fodder  which  would 
otherwise  be  entirely  lost.  My  cattle  this  winter 
ste  at  least  one  half  of  these  stalks. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  minute,  and  stated 
nothing  but  what  farmers  in  every  town  in  New 
England  knew  before :  but  if  anything  has  been 
suggested  by  which,  with  the  same  expense,  one 
more  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre  can  be  grown,  one 
day's  work  in  a  year  saved  to  the  cultivator  or  one 
dollar's  worth  of  fodder  or  manure,  my  remarks 
will  be  worth  what  they  cost.  The  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  formerly  made  their  ground  mellow  by 
ploughing  and  harrowing  before  planting;  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  the  mode  here  de- 
scribed is  much  better  in  all  respects,  and  it  is 
now  for  corn,  very  generally  practised  ;  and  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr  Phinney,  whether, 
considering  the  saving  of  labor  in  preparing  for 
planting,  which  I  think  must  be  at  least  one  half, 
and  the  safe  deposit  of  the  manure  under  thesod  for 
the  corn  to  make  a  draft  upon  effectually  in  time  of 
greatest  need,  my  method  of  raising  corn  even  on 
his  smooth  and  even  land,  would  not,  when  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  is  to  be  spring  grain,  be  preferable  to 
his  :  at  any  rate,  I  think  it  a  good  substitute  among 
our  stones,  hills,  and  holes.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors last  year  tried  Mr  Phinney's  mode  on  a  level 
moist  piece  of  ground,  and  it  being  a  wet  season, 
he  nearly  lost  his  crops.  Had  the  weather  or  his 
ground  been  dry  it  would  doubtless  have  succeed- 
ed. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  in  your 
last  No.  .some  remarks  and  queries  about  dunging 
corn  and  potatoes  in   the  hill.     I  have  often  been 


much  surprised  in  Icarningfrom  paragraphs  in  your 
nundiers,  that  that  iiractice  should  be  continued, 
when  such  great  improvements  were  making  in 
agriculture,  as  in  Massachusetts.  I  had  before 
supposed  it  abandoned  as  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
old  fashioned  modes  of  tillage,  calculated,  with 
much  labor  and  trouble,  to  obtain  a  little  present 
advantage,  at  the  expense  of  keeping  the  land 
poor.  Tillage  should  be  so  managed  as  to  im- 
prove, and  not  impoverish  the  soil.  If  the  ground 
is  pretty  well  manured  at  broad  cast,  dunging  in 
the  hill  is  unnecessary.  If  not,  then  this  mode,  if 
it  barely  pay  the  labor  and  expense,  which  I  much 
doubt,  will  leave  the  land  worse.  I  may  be 
thought  an  incompetent  judge,  having  never  tried 
that  course,  nor  have  I  ever  tried  feeding  my  chil- 
dren with  cider-brandy  to  make  them  sprightly  at 
the  time  and  good  members  of  society  after- 
wards, but  should  as  soon  think  of  doing  one  as 
the  other :  this  I  know  is  not  argument,  but  strong 
opinion. 

Should  I  have  leisure  you  may  hear  from  me 
again.  B. 

Plymouth,  Con.  March  7,  1831. 


FOR   THE     NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

SHORT   HORN  STOCK. 

Mr  Fessenden — For  the  information  of  those 
readers  of  the  New  England  Farmer  who  are 
willing  to  be  correctly  informed  what  Improved 
Durham  Short-Homed  Cattle  have  been,  and  noiv 
are,  1  herewith  -  n J  you  a  few  extracts  from  writers 
which  among  breeders  are  noiv  considered  good 
authority. — I  also  refer  the  reader  to  the  New 
England  Farmer,  vol.viii.  No.  30,  to  the  sale  of  Im- 
proved Durham  Short-horns  on  the  31st  August, 
1829.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  any  person, 
if  he  can  refer  me  to  a  sale  of  any  other  breed 
ever  made,  that  for  high  prices  will  compare  with 
this.  The  sale  of  Mr  Colling  in  1810  of  the  same 
breed  is  believed  to  be  the  only  public  sale  of  Im- 
proved Durham  Short-horns  or  any  other  breed  of 
Cattle  that  has  equalled  this  sale  of  1829. 

Respectfully  yours,  W. 

East  Windsor,  Con.  March  4,  1831. 

From  Bailey's  Survey  of  Durham. 

'Messrs  Collings  have  frequently  sold  cows  and 
heifers  for  100/.  and  Bull  calves  at  100?.  Mr 
Charles  Colling  has  refused  500/.  for  a  cow,  and 
in  1307,  Mr  Mason  refused  700  guineas  for  a  cow. 

'  These  gentlemen  let  bulls  out  by  the  year,  the 
price  from  50  to  100  guineas;  and  the  public  are 
to  fidly  convinced  of  their  merits,  that  these  cel- 
ebrated breeders  cannot  supply  the  demand  from 
the  pure  blood,  which  they  are  as  cautions  of 
preserving,  as  the  amateurs  of  the  turf  are  the 
breeds  of  their  race  horses,  and  which  the  takers 
of  bulls  are  become  so  well  acquainted  with,  that 
the  prices  they  give,  are  in  proportion  to  the  qual- 
ities of  the  individuals  and  merits  of  their  pro- 
genitors— more  regard  being  paid  to  their  pedi- 
gree than  to  anything  else  ;  for  this  purpose  they 
have  books  containing  the  full  pedigree  of  their 
stock,  similar  to  the  stud  book  of  race  horses,  by 
which  any  ])erson  wanting  to  purchase  any  of 
their  stock,  or  hire  bulls  may  see  how  they  are  de- 
sccnded.' 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


March  23,  1831. 


From  Culley  on  liveslock. 

'  Many  bulls  have  lately  been  purchased  and 
hired  into  the  East  Riding  at  high  prices  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Darlington  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  where  a  much  superior  breed  of  Skort- 
horns  avefuunii,  possessing  alt  the  perfections  and 
qualities,  which  arc  wanting  in  the  Holderness 
breed  ;  they  are  smaller  in  size,  lighter  in  the  bone 
and  hide,  and  have  a  much  greater  propensity  to 
become  fat.' 

From  Ihe  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  :i  dislinguished   writer  and  a  saga- 
cious breeder  of  caule  at  tliis  time. 

'  To  the  banks  of  the  river  Tees  separating  the 
counties  of  Durham  anil  York,  reference  is  to 
be  had  to  the  account  of  the  originals  of  the  Im- 
proved Short-horns.  There,  upwards  of  eighty 
years  ago,  existed  a  breed  of  cattle,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  an  old  and 
celebrated  breeder  now  living  in  Colow,  resem- 
bling what  is  called  the  Improved  breed  of  the 
present  day,  e.xcepting  thai  the  fashionable  roan 
was  not  quite  so  prevalent ;  they  arc  described  in 
general  character  also  to  have  differed  very  little 
from  their  descendants.  Possessing  a  fine  mellow 
touch,  good  hair,  light  offal,  particularly  wide  car- 
casses, and  deep  fore  qu.irters,  they  were  also  justly 
celebrated  for  e.xtraordinary  proof  when  slaugh- 
tered, resembling  thus  closely  their  descendants  of 
the  present  day.' 


Sale  in  1829. 

Sale  in   1310. 

]  Cow 

Syearaold  130  gui 

neas. 

Cows                from  35  to  410  gs 

1    " 

4    "        "    140 

Bull  Comet                    1000    " 

JHeife 

r3    "        "    150 

"              from  50  to  .165    " 

1      " 

2    '■        "     94 

Bull  Calves    from  15  to  170    " 

1      " 

1    "        "    115 

Heifers           from  35  to  SO.i    " 

1  Calf 

9mo8.    "     58 

"     CalTesfrom25lol06   ■' 

1   Bull 

3yeai8"   270 

.•4>i  Aceouni  of  the    Proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  at  a    meeting    held  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Institution,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1831. 
Iteportniade  by  H.  A.S.  Dearborn,  Tresident  of  the  Society. 
Since  the  last  regular  meeting   of  the  Society, 
the  Diplomas  have  been  completed,  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Honorary,  Corresponding  and  Subscrib- 
ing members.     Communications  have  been  made 
to  the  officers  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  in  the 
United  States,  England,  Scotland   and  France,  on 
subjects  relating  to  rural  economy,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  intelligence  in  many  of  the  de- 
partments of  gardening,    as  well   as  some    speci- 
mens or  seeds  of  such  new,  interesting  and  valuable 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  plants  as  may  be   success- 
fully cultivated  in  this  climate. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library 
and  among  them  is  the  New  Du  Ilamel, — a  mag- 
nificent work  in  76  folio  Livraisons,  containing 
superb  colored  plates,  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruits, 
cultivated  in  France. 

Among  the  numerous  letters  which  have  been 
received  are  the  following,  which  merit  the  special 
attention  of  the  Society. 

1.  A  letter  from  S.  P.  Hildreth,  Esq.  of  Ohio, 
accompanied  by  a  package  of  seeds  and  drawings. 

.Marietta,  Ohio,  ISih  February,  1831. 
To  Gen.  H.  A.  S- Dearborn, 

ffesident  ofthe  M-9».  Hort.  Society. 
MvDE.iR  Sib — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing to  you,  that  I  have  this  day  completed  the 
packing  of  a  box  of  seeds,  cuttings,  &c,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  care  of  Messrs  Landreths, 
No.  85    Chesnut  street,   Philadelphia.     The  box 


our  native  ornamental  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
creepers,  and  annual  and  perennial  flowering 
plants — cuttings  of  thirteen  new  varieties  of  seed- 
ling apples,  collected  from  the  orchards  in  this 
county,  one  seedling  pear,  four  seedling  peaclies, 
and  native  plum,  grape,  gooseberry,  and  crab  apple  ; 
cuttings  from  the  large  native  plum  at  Granville, 
Ohio,  I  could  not  obtain  in  season,  but  have  sent 
some  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit,  which  will  doubt- 
less produce  the  same  ;  also  stones  from  12  of  our 
best  varieties  of  peoclies,  some  of  them  very  fine. 
This  climate  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
peach,  and  seed  from  a  milder  region,  would  pro- 
bably flourish  better  in  New  England,  than  grown 
in  a  climate  rather  too  cold  for  the  peach  tree.  Ac- 
companying the  cuttings,  are  drawings  of  ten  of 
the  apples,  taken  last  autumn  by  Mr  Bosworth, 
who  has  succeeded  in  giving  very  perfect  and  ac- 
curate likenesses  of  the  several  kinils  ;  also  a  piece, 
representing  a  basket  of  Ohio  fruit,  intended  to 
decorate  the  hall  of  the  Society,  should  they  deem 
it  worthy  so  distinguished  a  privilege.  In  the  bo.x 
is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  articles  forwarded,  with 
descriptions  of  the  new  varieties  of  apples.  They 
are  as  yet  without  names  excepting  three  or  four 
kinds,  which  are  noted  in  the  list  ;  the  Society  will 
therefore  furnish  them  with  such  names  as  they 
may  think  most  proper.  I  believe  on  cultivation, 
you  will  find  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  thirteen, 
deserving  a  place  among  your  best  fruits.  That 
we  should  be  able  to  furnish  so  many  new  and 
good  varieties  of  the  apple  is  not  so  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  numerous  orchards  of 
the  very  best  apples  found  in  the  middle  and  east- 
ern states,  were  planted  and  engrafted  from 
30  to  40  years  since ;  and  that  the  seeds  of 
these  superior  apples  have  been  generally  used  in 
planting  out  nurseries  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
fruit  of  Washington  County  has  for  many  years 
been  noted  for  its  superior  excellence  in  New  Oi- 
leans  and  the  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississi|)pi 
rivers.  Thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  sent 
down  the  river  by  the  farmers  of  this  counts, 
where  they  bring  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  ba-- 
rel.  The  winter  with  us  has  been  one  of  unusuil 
severity;  hut  I  do  not  discover  as  yet  any  injuiy 
done  to  the  fruit  buds  by  the  cold.  The  lowest 
temperature  was  five  below  zero,  of  Fahrenhei", 
the  22d  December.  It  has  been  for  several  days  in 
February  at  zero  early  in  the  morning  ;  but  we  now 
have  mild  weather,  the  rivers  open  for  navigation, 
and  the  temperature  on  the  26th  at  66°  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Wishing  you  continued  health,  and  renewed 
pleasure  in  your  horticultural  pursuits,  when  spring 
shall  again  revive  the  sleeping  plants,  I  remain 
your  friend,  S.  P.  Hildreth. 

2.  A  letter  from  Doct.  David  Ilosack  of  New 
York,  with  a  donation  of  Books. 

New  York,  Februarys,  1831. 

Dear  Sir — I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
Diploma  conferred  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  over  which  you  preside. 

I  duly  appreciate  the  favor,  and  will  gladly  do 
all  in  my  power  to  merit  the  distinction  it  conveys. 
With  the  exception  of  the  general  principles 
of  agriculture,  the  nature  of  soils,  the  operation  of 
manure,  as  connected  with  my  early  botanical 
pursuits,  I  am  yet  but  a  tyro  in  practical  horti- 
culture, to  which  I  am  now  about  to  devote  my  at- 
tention.  Should  anything  offer  in  this  new  field  of 
inquiry,  that  may  appear    wor:hy  of  conimunica 


contains   30   small   packages  of  seeds,   mostly  of  tion  to  your  Society,  I  shall  not  be    unmindful   of 


the  duty  which  their  kindness  has  imposed,  I 
beg,  too,  to  say  that  it  will  afford  me  the  highest 
gratification  to  see  you  or  any  of  the  members  o( 
the  Society  at  my  residence  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
Hudson,  which  I  am  now  cultivating  with  thu 
view  to  the  great  objects  of  our  favorite  pursuits. 

By  the  earliest  opportunity  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  to  the  Society  a  few  vol- 
umes of  which  1  beg  their  acceptance. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
your  humble  servant.  David  Hosack. 

H.  A.S.  Dearborn,  Esq. 

Pres.  of  the  .Mass.   llort.  Soc. 

3.  A  letter  from  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Bal- 
timore, accompanied  by  a  package  of  seeds,  from 
Weslern  America,  with  a  letter  from  the  adven- 
turous J.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  of  St  Louis,  containing 
a  description  of  the  plants  from  which  the  seedt 
were   obtained. 

Baltimore  Tost  Office,  aist  Feb.  1831. 

Sir — If  I  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  ii 
permit  me  to  assure  you  that  1  am  not  the  lest 
prouil  of  the  honors  you  announced  to  me  of  my 
having  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  thf 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — But  th< 
pleasure  of  being  thus  associated,  even  by  name 
with  gentlemen  of  science  and  efficient  patriotisn 
is  accompanied  by  an  unfeigned  consciousness  o 
iny  inability  to  make  any  adequate  return  to  thi 
SoLiety. 

The  only  contribution  I  have  now  to  offer  con 
sists  of  seeds  ol  hitherto  uncultivated  plants,recent 
lyre:eived  from  regions  far  West  which  may  aflbrt 
valiuhle  additions  to  the  horticultural  products  o 
Masiachusetts,    if  by  careful    efforts  they   can   bi  i 
gradually  accommodated  to  your  so    much    mon  | 
noiinern  climate.     I  leave  to  the  better  judgmen  I 
of  the  Society  to  say  how  far  the  prospect  of  sue 
cess  may  warrant  the  trouble  of  experiment ;  an( 
only  beg  leave  to  add  that    whatever  may  be   thi  I 
value  of  the  result,  it  is  to  Mr  Smith,    who  mad^  I 
(he  collection,  and  whose  description  accompaniei  ( 
this,  that  will  be  due  the   thanks  of  the    Society  j 
while    a   high  appreciation  of  its   objects,  and  «  I 
readiness    to   co-operate  most    cordially  for   thei'  ' 
attainment  in  my  humble  way,  are  the  only  claimf 
that  can  be  oflTered  for  its  consideration. 
Your  mo.st  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Skinner. 

St  Louis,  Missouri,  27th  December,  1830.  , 
Dear  Sir — During  my  travels  of  nine  years  i« 
the  country  on  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  Rivei ' 
and  in  the  Territory  of  Mexico  and  the  Unitet! 
States,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  I  have  at  different  times  gatli 
ered  the  seeds  of  such  shrubs  and  plants  as  ap 
peared  peculiar  to  that  country.  Some  of  thest 
may  claim  consideration  from  their  inherent  quali 
ties,  and  others  may  find  a  place  in  the  gardens  ol 
the  curious  from  the  fact  that  they  are  natives  of  tlic 
nost  distant  and  wild  territory  of  our  Republic. ' 
It  may  perhaps  be  a  pleasure  to  a  lady  of  the  Atlan- ' 
tic  to  gather  Cherries  or  Currants  from  a  shrill 
whose  parent  stock  is  now  growing  by  the  bant 
of  a  stream  that  flows  unmarked  by  the  eye  c 
civilized  man  to  the  calm  Pacific.  A  few  sample 
I  inclose  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  niakf 
such  a  disposition  of  them  that  I  may  insomefuturi 
time  see  them  blooming  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ai 
lantic.  The  different  parcels  are  numbered  and  ol 
each  I  give  n  short  description. 

No.  1.  Large  black  gooseberry,  found  on  ihehea'i 
of  the  Platte,  in  wet  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  spring- 
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that  burst  iVoiii  llie  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  where 
;he  soil  is  licli  tlicy  grow  well  in  the  shade.  Ripen 
here  about  the  fii-st  of  September.  Entirely  smooth. 
No.  2.  The  Scria  Berry,  gathered  on  an  east- 
rn  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  northern  de- 
livity  and  clay  soil,  ripe  about  the  last  of  Au- 
ust.  A  fine  "fruit,  the  shntb  about  5  or  6  feet 
ligh.  Size  of  the  Fox  Grape. 
No.  3.  Choke  Cherries  of  a  superior  kind  ;  they 
e  found  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  in  the  rich 
ioil  of  the  valleys  of  creeks  and  rivci-s.  The 
ihrub  is  from  4  to  7  feet  high  ;  in  the  middle  of 
Vugust  when  rijie,  the  berry  is  a  most  beautiful 
jurple,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Fox  grape. 
field  abundantly. 

No.  4.  The  Yellow  Currant,  found  on  tlie 
ources  of  the  Missouri  and  IMatte,  on  tlie  eastern 
eclivity  of  the  mountains  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
prings  and  Rivers  where  the  soil  is  good.  The 
hrublarger  than  tho  couunon  currant;  ripe  about 
le  15th  of  August;  they  are  larger  than  any 
urrant  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  An  ac- 
uisition  to  the  housewife. 

No.  5.  The  Black  Currant,  the  fruit  and  shrub 
luch  like  the  Yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ilor  ;  found  in  the  Black  hills. 
No.  6.  The  Buffalo  Berry,  found  in  the  Black 
ills  In  gravelly  soil  along  the  water  courses.  The 
srry  when  ripe,  about  the  middle  of  August  is  a 
jautiful  red.  The  shrub,  about  5  or  6  feet  high, 
of  that  kind  which  is  supposed  would  make  a 
sod  hedge. 

No.  7.  The  Scented  Grass-seed.  This  grass  is 
und  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
J  the  Columbia  river.  Grows  in  damp  ground  ; 
lould  be  cut  before  ripe,  when  it  is  peculiarly 
Bgrant. 

No.  8.  Leaves  of  the  Scented  Wood.  Grow 
t  the  western  coast,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Dlumbia.  The  tree  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
►pie  tree,  the  largest  about  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
neter.  They  may  perhaps  be  restored  to  their 
•  iginal  fragrance.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  wood 
:  fragrant,  but  know  bark  and  leaves  to  be  so. 
le  tree  is  an  evergreen.  I  procured  seeds,  but 
it  them. 

I  must  request  that  you  would  do  me  the  favor 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  package,  direct- 
T  to  this   place. 

If  in  my  future  journeys  to  the  west,  I  could 
.  ike  any  collections  that  would  be  interesting! 
all  do  it  with  great  pleasure. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

J.  S.  SjiiTir. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
presented  to  Doct.  David  Hosack  for  his  valua- 
!  donation  of  books. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
3sented  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore, 
•  the  very  acceptable  present  of  seeds,  obtained 
the  regions  near  the  sources  of  the  Jlissouri, 
d  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
nsmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
Qtlemen  therein  named. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  rare  varieties  of  for- 
;n  and  native  fruits  should  be  speedily  and  ex- 
isively  cultivated,  it  is  suggested,  that  collections 

scions  should  be  made,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
i  Executive  Committee,  for  distribution,  at  Eome 

ure  meeting;  and  that   notice  be  given,   in  the 


New  England  Fanner,  of  the  kinds,  and  the  time 
when  they  will  be  offered  to  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

It  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  Committees  on 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  announce,  in  the 
New  England  Farmer,  when  the  exhibitions  of 
those  products  will  commence,  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Society.  Respectfully   submitted  by 

II.  A.  S.  DF.\nBOR.N, 
Pres.  Mass.  Ilort.  Soc. 

Boston,  March  19,  1831. 

The  seeds  presented  by  Mr  Skinner  were  or- 
dered to  be  distributed  by  lot  to  subscribers,  (along 
with  others  that  may  arrive)  on  Saturday  next,  the 
26th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock, 
the  26th  inst. 


The  Standing  Committee  on  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&c,  award  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Mr  David 
Haggerston  of  Charlestown,  for  the  best  specimens  of  Ca- 
mellia Japonica.  R.  L.  EMMONS,   Chairman. 

March  14. 


F;)R  the  new  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  BEES. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  have  been  much  interested 
and  instructed  lately,  by  a  perusal  of  Dr  Thacher's 
Treatise  on  the  management  of  Bees.  The  pleas- 
ant style  in  which  this  work  is  written  has  in- 
terested me  very  much  in  the  subject  and  has 
induced  me  to  undertake,  upon  a  small  scale 
indeed,  their  cultivation.  But  being  an  entire  no- 
vice in  this  employment,  and  living  too  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  late  improvements  in 
the  management  o(  bees  have  not  been  introduc- 
ed, I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  information 
which  I  could  not  obtain  from  my  neighbors. 
1  have  therefore  ventured  to  apply  to  you  for 
Bome  information  upon  this  interesting  subject,  to 
ask  for  answers  to  the  following  questions,  and  for 
any  other  information  which  a  beginner  in  this 
business  may  need. 

1.  What  is  the  best  constructed  hive  ? 

2.  Is  it  better  to  reserve  for  the  bees  the  honey 
which  is  first  made,  or  that  which  is  last  made  .' 
In  Dr  Thacher's  book,  in  speaking  of  the  hive 
used  by  himself,  consisting  of  two  apartments,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  fitted  with  several  boxes, 
described  page  82,  he  says,  '  the  bees  enter  at 
their  door,  as  is  usual  in  other  hives,  ascend  be- 
tween the  horizontal  bars  into  the  several  boxes, 
and  fill  them_/j;«<  with  honey;  fften  the  space  be- 
low the  bars,  which  is  always  enough  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter.'  '  This  plan  succeeds 
perfectly  well,  and  affords  the  owner  a  handsome 
share  of  the  finest  honey  in  the  comb,  free  from 
bee  bread  or  young  6cfs.'  In  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  hive  invented  by  Mrs  Griffith,  (page 
96)  it  is  said,  it  is  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  the 
young  brood  and  the  bee  bread  or  pollen  are  deposit- 
ed in  the  hive  ivhere  the  swarm  is  first  put.  The 
holes  in  the  cover  are  therefore  kept  shut  by  plugs 
until  the  hive  be  filled.  The  holes  are  then  open- 
ed, the  bees  immediately  pass  up,  (into  a  box 
placed  upon  the  hive)  and  if  the  season  he  propi- 
tious, they  fill  the  upper  box  with  comb  and  honey, 
which,  as  there  is  neither  brood  nor  bee  bread,  is  of 
the  finest  and  purest  kind.'  There  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  contradiction  between  these  two  statements. 
From  the  former  it  woiild  appear  that  the  brood 
and  bee  bread  were  in  the  cond)  last  formed,  and 
from  the  latter  one  would  conclude  that  they  were 


in  the  pari  first  formed.      As  this  is   a    very    ma- 
terial point,  I  have  asked  the  above  question. 

3.  Is  it  better  to  purchase  an  old  hive  at  this 
season,  or  to  wait  until  the  hives  swarm,  and  pur- 
chase a  new  swarm  then  ? 

4.  If  a  hive  constructed  on  the  old  plan  be 
purchased,  is  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  transfer 
the  bees  to  one  of  an  improved  kind  ? 

5.  Which  kind  of  hive  affords  the  greatest 
facilities  for  observing  the  bees  while  ut  work, 
and  which  preserves  them  most  effectually  from 
the   depredations  of  ihe  bee  moth. 

By  answering  the  above  questions,  particularly 
the  second,  vou  will  much  oblige 

A  COUNTRY'MAN. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MILCH  COW. 

Mr  Fessenden — Asnnich  has  beon  said  in  your 
paper  of  the  produce  of  extra  cows,  of  the  im- 
proved breeds,  I  send  you  the  following  as  the 
returns  given  by  a  jYalive  Cotv,  belonging  to  one 
of  my  neighbors,  the  correctness  of  which  I  will 
vouch  for.  S  Sergeant. 

Stockbridge,  March  15,  1831. 
An  account  of  Butter  made  by  one  cow  for  3  years. 

lbs.     ozs . 

From  8th  April,  1828,  321   days  331      06 

From  16th  April,  1829,  284  days  293      01 

From  5th  April,  1830,  306  days  318        10 

911   days  943       01 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  25  Ihs.  9  ozs.  made 
while  fattening  3  calves,  and  furnishing  a  family 
of  4  persons  with  milk  and  cream.  The  cow  was 
kept  throng  li  the  summer  wholly  upon  grass  ;  in 
the  fall  she  was  fed  with  the  tops  of  corn  stalks, 
pumpkins  and  potatoes,  and  in  the  winter  with  a 
small  quantity  of  bran  and  cob  meal. 


Cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — The  colonists  at  the  Cape  have  been  for 
some  time  speculating  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea 
plant.  The  South  African  Advertiser  .states,  that 
Mr  Rhenius,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Cape, 
raised  tea  suflicient  for  his  own  consumption.  It 
states  that  the  tea  plant  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
will  grow  any  where,  from  the  Equator  to  the  45tli 
degree  of  latitude,  but  the  best  tea  is  produced  be- 
tween 25  and  32  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  sup- 
posed, if  Chinese  acquainted  with  the  cultivation 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  the  Cape,  even  for  a 
time,  that  under  their  instruction  it  might  be  brought 
to  perfection  ;  but  the  great  difliculty  a|)pears  to 
be,  how  to  induce  such  Chinese  to  come  among 
them;  for  which  they  seem  to  build  their  hope 
on  the  effect  of  opening  the  trade  between  Eng- 
and  and  China,  which  they  suppose  will  cause 
a  much  greater  number  of  Chinese  than  hereto- 
fore to  visit  England  and  the  colonies  in  the  line 
of  voyage. 

Raiv  silk. —  The  following  facts  from  the  work 
of  R.  Randall,  Esq.  in  the  library  of  congress  be- 
ing a  view  of  the  silk  trade,  and  the  measures  of 
the  British  government  relative  thereto,  will 
show  the  immense  value  of  this  article  of  com- 
merce. 

During  the  term  of  seven  years,  from  1821  to 
1828,  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
24,157,586  pounds  of  raw  silk,  which  at  $5  the 
pound,  cost  ,S120,787,580.  It  also  appears  from 
the  same  work,  that  during  the  like  number  of 
years  there  was  imported  of  this  article  from  Italy 
alone,  to  the  value  of  .$59,88 1,283. 
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MANGEL      WURTZEL. 

5.  The  committee  take  pleasure  iu  recommeud- 
ins  the  premium  of  §20  to  be  paid  to  Mr  Gideon 
Foster,  of  Charlestown,  Middlesex  County,  for 
his  admirable  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel.  If  so 
large  a  quantity  of  tliis  valuable  vegetable  has  been 
raised  by  any  one  in  this  country,  on  an  acre,  it 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  committee.  The 
largest  amount  that  has  been  presented  on  any 
former  occasion,  was  it  is  believed  by  Messrs  T. 
and  H.  Little,  of  Newbury,  which  fell  a  little  short 
of  1000  bushels.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr  Foster's 
well  prepared  statement,  that,  measurinsr  by  cart 
loads,  he  had  1413  bushels, — tliat  weighing 
by  the  cart  load,  and  taking  the  standard  weight 
of  56  lbs.  the  bushel,  he  had  1542  bushels,  or 
86,455  pounds,  upwards  of  43  net  tons. — For 
this  premium  there  has  been  no  other  claimant  but 
the  comimittee  hope  and  believe,  that  it  is  not  hence 
to  be  inferred  that  our  farmers  do  not  generally 
raise  more  or  less  of  the  mangel  wurtzel.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  led  to  think,that  if  ag  regards  most 
of  those  vegetables  for  cattle,  a  half  acre  had  been 
proposed  insteadof  a  whole  one,  there  would  have 
been  niimerous  competitors.  It  may  be  thought 
advisable,  another  year,  not  to  insist  on  an  acre 
and  to  have  several  premiujns  for  the  same  article. 
Considering  the  length  of  our  winters  in  this 
northern  climate, — that  oin-  stock  must  be  fed 
from  the  barn  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  May,  six  months, — how  important 
and  desirable  is  it  that  we  should  feed  our  cattle 
oa  something  besidcsdry  fodder — some  food  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  succulent  and  nutritious.  No 
climate  is  better  adapted  than  ours  for  mangel 
wurtzel,  sugar  beets,  (the  most  nutritious  of  the 
two,  and  about  equally  productive,)  ruta  baga, 
common  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes, — and 
of  all  these,^;a'.tle  are  very  fond,  and  most,  if  not 
allof  tl'.em,  f^rw  the  most  wholesome  and  favorite 
food  of  sheep  and  swine.  Consider  the  value 
of  those  crops,  too,  by  the  acre,  compared  with 
hay,  and  that  any  season  good  for  hay  will  be 
good  for  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
there  is  as  little  uncertainty  of  a  good  crop  of 
corn  and  potatoes  as  of  hay.  From  the  claims 
exhibited  in  this  report,  it  will  be  found  that  of 
mangel  wurtzel  there  has  been  produced  43  tons 
to  the  acre,  of  ruta  baga  25,  of  potatoes  nearly  18 
tons.  Of  sugar  beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  same  quantities  can  be  raised  as  of 
potatoes  or  ruta  baga:  of  parsnips  not  so  much  ; 
but  this  last  vegetable  is  the  sweetest  of  all.  These 
ere  prodigious  crops,  such  as  may  not,  in  common 
seasons,  be  generally  or  often  realized  ;  but  sup- 
posing one  half,  or  one  third  as  much  can  be  pro- 
duced, what  stronger  inducement  can  be  offered 
to  every  fiirmer  to  turn  his  aitenlion  to  these 
things?  On  our  farms,  v/e  rarely  have  more  than 
a  ton  and  a  half  or  two  tons  of  hay  on  an  acre, 
and  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  more  labor  is 
not  wanted  to  raise  vegetables  than  hay,  and  more 
manure  and  particular  care,  yet  as  a  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  hay,  and  as  forming  a  most  grateful 
variety  in  the  food  of  animals,  and  considering 
the  prodigious  difference  in  weight  of  erop,who  can 
possibly  doubt    its   being   better   to  put   a   small 


portion  of  our  grounds  into  this  kind  of  culture.' 
We  have  generally,  it  it  believed,  had  the  iilea  that 
much  more  labor  and  skill  are  necessary  in  culti- 
vating mangel  wurtzel,  sugar  beets,  and  ruta  baga, 
than  for  corn  and  potatoes.  This  notion  is  natural 
enough,  because  we  have  attended  to  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former.  But  we  have,  in 
this  report,  as  we  had  in  the  report  of  the  last 
year,  the  testimony  of  a  practical  and  nice  ob- 
server, Mr  Colman,  who,  in  speaking  this  year  of 
ruta  baga,  says  — '  The  whole,  from  the  sowing  to 
the  gathering,  was  not  two  thirds  of  the  labor  usu- 
ally bestowed  on  planting,  cultivating  and  gath- 
ering an  acre  of  potatoes.'  E.  IT.  Derby,  Esq.  a 
man  of  experience  in  these  things,  says,  in  1825, 
that  '  cabbages,  turnips,  mangel  wurtzel,  sugar 
beets,  are  all  raised  at  as  little  expense  as  potatoes.' 
If  all  this  be  true  of  potatoes,  it  certaiidy  may 
witli  truth,  be  said  of  Indian  corn.  We  have  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Colman,  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  to  the  value  of  ruta  baga  for  fatting  or  for  store 
cattle. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  culture  and  product 
of  one  acre  of  Mangel  Wurtzel  raised  by  Gideon 
Foster,  of  Charlestown  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Massachuseits. 

The  .soil  is  a  black  loam  with  a  clay  bottom,  in- 
clining six  degrees  to  the  northeast.  In  1829, 
three  fourths  of  the  same  was  planted  with  pota- 
toes, with  a  moderate  supply  of  manure  in  the 
hills  and  yielded  an  ordinary  crop  ;  the  residue 
was  in  mangel  wurtzel  and  grass.  Early  in  the 
month  of  May  of  the  present  year,  there  was 
spread  on  said  land  about  eight  cords  of  compost 
manure,  and  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  eight  inch- 
es, and  harrowed  in  the  usual  way.  About  the 
12th  of  May,  1  sowed  the  seed  iu  rows  by  hand, 
twentytwo  inches  apart.  I  thinned  them  from  8 
to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  when  they  became 
the  size  of  .1  goose  quill.  I  should  have  preferred 
an  earlier  period  for  this  part  of  the  cultivation 
had  it  not  been  for  the  threatened  destruction  by 
the  wire  worms,  which  were  then  numerous. 
Nothing  more  was  necessary  in  point  of  cultiva- 
tion to  perfect  the  crop,  but  to  keep  the  soil  loose 
about  the  roots,  and  the  laml  clear  of  weeds, 
which  was  ])rincipally  done  with  scufHing  hoes, 
e.xcept  frequent  cropping  of  the  under  leaves,  by 
which  I  obtained  treble  benefit.  1st,  by  obtaining 
an  excellent  food  for  swine  and  horneil  cattle  ; 
2d,  by  admitting  tlie  sun  and  air  to  the  roots  ;  3d, 
by  removing  them  near  to  the  crown,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  which  gave  tiiem  time  to 
heal,  so  that  on  harvesting  they  are  found  to  be  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  state  for  preserving  them 
through  the  winter. 

They  were  harvested  in  the  3d  week  of  Octo- 
ber. The  roots  were  measured  in  a  wagon  body 
that  held  twentythree  bushels  by  accvirate  meas- 
urement. This  measure  was  filled  61  times,  and 
there  were  10  bushels  over.  The  wagon  body 
was  then  placed  on  its  wheels  and  twice  filled  (<.o 
the  judgment  of  those  of  us  present)  as  formerly, 
and  weighed  at  the  patent  scales  of  D.  Devens, 
Esq.  of  this  town.  The  average  weight  of  which 
was  as  per  tickets  annexed,  141 5.V  lbs.  m  aking 
1433  bushels  or  86,961  lbs.  or  43  tons,  961  lbs. 

It  was  observed  by  agriculturists  vvlio  inspected 
the  fielil,  that  much  of  its  beauty  consisted  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  size  of  the  roots,  none  of  them 
being  so  large  as  have  been  raised  by  other.s,  while 
very  few  of  them  were  small.  The  largest  that 
I  have  known  to  have  been  measured,  being  2.5.i 
inches. in  circumference. 


The  actual  expense  of  raising  said  crop,  I  esti- 
mate to  be  35  dollai-s.  Gideon  Foster. 
Charkstown,  Abu.  30,  1830. 

RDTABAOA. 

6.  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  whose  farm  is  in  Lynn, 
Essex  County,  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  $20 
for  his  fine  crop  of  ruta  baga — 741  bushels  on  an 
acre,  weighing  68^  lbs.  a  bushel,  being  about  25 
tons  and  a  half. 

To  ihe  Commitiee  nf   tlic  Massachuseits  Asriculuiral  Socicly 
on  Agricultural  t^xperiiiieiits-. 

Ge.ntleme.v — Accompanying  this  you  have  the 
certificates  of  a  crop  of  Ruta  Baga  raised  this 
year  on  my  farm  in  Lynn.  From  these  it  wilt 
ap[)ear  that  on  an  acre,  measured  by  a  sworn 
surveyor,  on  one  side  of  the  field,  there  were 
gathered  741  baskets  full  ;  and  that  forty  baskets 
of  the  above  named,  weighed  at  the  town  scales' 
2750  lbs.  net  weight.  This,  allowing  56  lbs.  to  a 
bushel,  the  standard  weight  assumed  by  the  Soci- 
ety, would  give  a  crop  of  903  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Tlie  turnips  were  planted  on  the  29th  of  June 
and  2d  of  July  ;  about  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
seed  was  used  for  the  acre  ;  and  they  were  gather- 
ed and  stored  in  cellars  and  in  the  barn  iu  the  last 
part   of  November. 

The  ground  on  which  they  grew  is  a  good  soil . 
neitlier  wet  nor  dry,  and  bore  the  last  year  an 
abundant  crop  of  onions,  and  corn  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  last.  It  was  well  manured  at  l>oth 
times  and  in  fine  tilth.  It  was  manured  with  at 
least  six  cords  to  the  acre  of  barn  manure  the 
last  spring  and  sowed  again  to  onions  ;  but  the 
seed  entirely  failing,  it  was  ploughed,  harrowed, 
furrows  struck  out,  and  about  eight  cords  of  barn 
manure  spread  in  the  furrows  ;  ploughed  again 
so  as  by  aback  furrow  to  form  a  ridge  over  the 
manure,  and  the  seed  sown  with  a  small  drill 
harrow  on  the  ridges,  making  the  rows  about 
twenty  inches  asunder.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
were  of  sufficient  size,  a  drill  harrow,  with  smalt 
shares  fixed  to  it,  to  cut  off  all  tlie  weeds  was  pas- 
sed  through  the  rows ;  and  the  plants  thinned 
with  a  small  weeding  hoe  to  the  distance  of  about 
eight  inches  apart,  and  the  vacant  places  filled  up 
by  transplanting  from  the  supernumerary  plants. 
They  were  once  more  harrowed  and  cleaned, 
which  was  a  very  small  labor  ;  and  owing  to  the 
very  unpropitious  weather,  were  not  harvested 
until  very  late.  Some  of  them  were  very  large ; 
one  weighed  15  lbs.  and  many  were  nearly  as 
large.  The  exact  expense  of  cultivating  the  acre 
cannot  be  estimated,  as  it  was  intermixed  with 
other  farm  work  ;  but  the  whole  from  the  sowing 
to  the  gathering,  was  not  two  thirds  of  the  labor 
usually  bestowed  on  planting,  cultivating,  and 
ga;hering  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

My  Swedish  Turnips  the  last  year,  of  which  I 
raised  considerable  quantities,  were  fed  off  to  my 
oxen,  dry  cows,  young  stock,  and  fatting  slieep. 
To  the  cattle  they  were  of  very  great  advantage; 
and  for  feeding  sheep,  they  proved  the  last  year, 
by  an  accurate  account,  worth  from  ten  to  twelve 
and  half  cents  per  bushel.  The  man  who  bali  I 
the  care  of  my  stock  considers  them  as  among  the  | 
most  profitable  feed,  which  can  be  given  either  to 
fatting  or  to  store  cattle.  Three  years'  experi- 
ment has  increased  their  value  very  much  for 
these  purposes  in  my  own  estimation. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  yours, 

H^BY  Colman. 

Salem,  Dec.  1st,  1830. 
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,  iitnmittoc  arc  sorry  that,  after  so  fine  a  year, 
-houlii   liavo  preferreil  a  claim  for  the  prc- 
i  carrots,  or  sugar   boets,  or  parsiiiiis,    or 
in|)s.     Abetter  season   fur    raising  them 
ever  occurs.     As  to  En>;'.isii  turnips,  the 
if  them  is  so  common  and  easy,  and  they 
proved  so  tine  this    year,  it  is    really  surpris- 
:hat  no   claim   should    have    been  presented. 
it  be  because  they  have  not  been   raised  l)y 
y  in  suflicicut  quantity  to  gain  the  premium  or 
not  rather  that  our  worthy  fiu-niers    have  ne- 
ed to  make  application  ?  Whatever    may  be 
[I  as  to  their   not  beinjr  in  the  habit   of  attend- 
o  mangel    wunzcl,  &c,  it    cannot  be  said    of 
ipg,  which  Iiave   been   cultivated  always  to   a 
ter  or  less  extent,  by  almost  every  farmer. 

ONIONS. 

The  committee  award  the  premium  of  20 
ra  to  Mr  Jos.  Perkins,  of  Newbury,  for  his 
of  onions.  The  product  by  estimate  was 
btishels  on  an  acre.  Mr  Perkins  has  suppos- 
2A  lbs.  to  the  bushels.  No  standard  weight 
;en  by  the  society,  but  the  cotnmittee  believe 
)S.  to  be  about  the  average  weight  of  a  bushel. 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
NTLEMEN — In  Conformity  to  the  rules  and 
lations  of  your  society,  I  send  you  a  statement 
e  amount,  together  with  the  manner  of  cul- 
l&c,  of  one  acre  of  onions,  the  growth  of 
.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  a  yellow  loam, 
las  been  cultivated  with  onions  several  years. 
29,  it  was  sown  as  usual  with  ouions,  with- 
iny  dressing,  and  produced  between  400  and 
Ibushels.  The  2d  of  December  last,  after 
rop  was  off,  there  were  three  and  a  half 
of  barn  manure  ploughed  in,  in  lidgcs. — 
;21st  and  22d  of  April  following,  the  land 
'jloughed  and  harrowed,  and  two  and  a  half 
ds  of  seed  was  sown  in  drills  about  fourteen 
s  apart.  The  first  hoeing  and  weeding  was 
June  11th,  which  cost  five  days'  labor. 
Bd  was  July  2d,  four  days'  more  ;  the  last 
jing  was  done  the  22d,  which  cost  four  do. 
were  harvested  early  in  October,  and  be- 
a  9,000  and  10,000  bunches  have  been 
Bed,  which,  estimating  15  bunches  to  the 
(I, (each  bunch  weighing  3i  lbs.  is  a  fair  cat- 
ion,) together  with  those  that  have  been  top- 
ind  sold  by  the  bushel,  there    were  657  busli- 

JosEPH  Perkins. 
whury,  mv.  I2lh,  1830. 

claims  have  been  sent  in  for  the  best  crop 
dian  corn, — for  the  greatest  quantity  of  reg- 
is raised  for  consumption  on  the  farm  of  the 
ant, — for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre 
illet,  of  common  beets,  cabbages,  dry  peas, 
sans,  mustard  seed,  flax  and  hemp. 


THE  LUCERNE  GRASS. 
lan  advertisement  in  this  paper  it  wdl  be  seen 
mceme  Seed   is  to  be  had  at  Cook   &  Corn- 

The  seed  here  advertised  is  furnished  by  Mr 
in  English  cultivator,  now  resident  in  this 
nd  it  is  very  clean  and  of  the  best  quality. 
3  cultivation  of  the  Lucerne  is  well  worth 
mention  of  the  farmers  of  this  region,  and 
infidently  tru?t  that  among  the  good  results, 

we  expect  from  the  Horticultural  Society 
going  into  operation  among  us,  if  it  be  not 
f  brought  about,  will  be  the  introduction  of 
ne  as  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  fodder. 


Wc  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  it  per- 
sonally, but  the  testimony,  wherever  it  has  been 
trieil,  is  strongly  in  its  favor;  and  we  take  the 
following  notice  of  it  from  the  Farmer's  Assistant 
a  very  useful  publication,  which  we  hap|)en  to  have. 

This  grass  was  introduced  from  Franco  into 
Great  Britain  about  70  years  ago;  and  was  first 
brought  to  this  country  by  that  distinguished  pro- 
moter of  improvement,  the  late  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston. With  the  best  ctiltivation  and  plenti- 
ful manuring  it  will  yield  from  6  to  9  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  in  a  season.  About  20  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre,  are  required,  if  sown  broad  cast,  which  is 
considered  a  more  profitable  mode  of  cultivation 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country,  than  drilling.  It 
may  be  sown  with  oats  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  best  to  ^ow  this  seed  by  itself,  after 
deep  and  thorough  ploughing.  Mr  Livingston 
sowed  it  with  success  in  September  after  an  early 
crop  of  potatoes  ;  and  it  may  well  be  sowed  imme- 
diately after  a  crop  of  flax ;  in  both  of  which  ca- 
ses the  soil  is  redticed    to  a  fine  mellow  mould. 

The  best  soils  for  it  are  said  to  be  of  the  drier 
kind,  such  as  a  rich  sand,  or  a  gravelly,  or  sandy 
loam.  It  grows  well  even  in  the  coldest  climate 
though  it  is  more  productive  under  the  more 
temperate  skies.  It  comes  forward  very  early,  en- 
dures drought  well,  and  if  cut  frequently  will  re- 
new itself  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  first  year's  crop  is  not  as  large  as  the  sub. 
sequent  ones,  and  it  retains  its  vegetative  vigor 
about  10  years,  when  it  should  be  ploughed  in; 
and  the  soil  will  be  found  improved  for  other  uses  : 
it  is  as  good  as  clover  if  not  better,  for  this  pur- 
pose, making  the   ground  rich,  friable  and   light. 

There  is  one  quality,  in  particular,  which  rec- 
ommends this  grass,  for  fresh  fodder,  to  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  market  towns.  If  mowed 
as  often  as  the  growth  will  fill  the  scythe,  {as  it 
should  be  for  this  purpose)  it  will  continue  to 
produce  a  succession  till  very  late  in  the  season, 
Mr  Young,  a  celebrated  English  farmer,  says, 
for  fatting  bullocks  and  pasturing  swine  this 
grass  may  be  very  advantageously  used.  When 
it  is  made  into  hay  let  it  be  cut  while  quite  green, 
and  without  much  shaking,  as  the  leaves  fiill  oft' 
considerably  when  dry.  A  little  salt  added  to  it 
when  laid  in  the  mow,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment.'—  Troy  Sentinel. 


Results  of  the  late  Census. — The  Washington 
Telegraph  contains  official  returns  of  the  popu- 
lation in  fifteen  States,  one  Territory,  and  five  Dis- 
tricts, which  we  subjoin,  together  with  unofficial 
returns  from  four  other  States  and  one  Territory. 

Free  white  F.-ee  col'J 

petsnns.  persons.    Slaves,  Total. 

Maine                                398,255  J, 207  »    399,462 

New  Hampsllire               268,910  6-23  269,533 

Vermont                            279,780  885  280,679 

Massachusetts                  603,094  7,006  610,014 

Connecticut                     289,634  8,064               23  297,711 

Rhoile  Island                      93,631  3,565                14  97,210 

Mew  Jersey                    300,326  18,307         2,246  320,779 

Pennsylvania               1,291,906  37,747             381  1,330,034 

Delaware                             57,605  15,829           3,305  76,739 

Maryland                           291,093  52,942       102,878  446,913 

North  Carolina                472,433  19,575       24«,4t5a  738  470 

Alabama                             190,171  1,541        117,491  309,206 

Louisiana                             89,191  16,753        109,631  215  576 

Ohio                                    928,093  9,586  937  679 

Indiana                               338,020  3,562  34r58'' 

Michigan                             30,843  253                27  •         31,128 

District  Columbia              27,635  6,163          6,060  39,853 

District  E.  Florida              4,515  318         4,095  8,953 

District  VV.  do.                    S,,329  396         3,753  9  479 

District  S.  dn.                         368  83               66  5173 

District  N.  do.                     8,173  IS          7,,->S(>  15,777 

Georgia*  518,337 

I  ennessee  6S4,829 

Missouri-  134,889 

Illinois*  161,055 

Arkansas*  30,380 
•  Unofliclnl 


SEED  CORN. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  a  mimberof  yearsTsays  a 
writer  in  an  eastern  paper)  of  selecting  the  4cst  ear 
of  two  that  grows  on  a  stalk  of  corn,  ami  have  found 
it  annually  to  improve  to  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease. After  pursuing  the  experiment  for  three 
years,  and  establishing  the  fact  in  my  own  mind, 
that  by  this  method  there  was  a  constant  and  ac- 
cumulative increase  and  improvement,  I  commu- 
nicated the  circumstance  to  my  neighbor —  he 
was  quite  incredulous,  and  I  invited  him  to  a 
thorough  experiment.  Wc  took  each  our  field  of 
equal  quality  of  soil,  and  richness,  lying  side  by 
side, — planted  them  on  the  same  day,  and  tilled 
alike  as  we  could  ;  the  result  was,  that  his,  from 
ordinary  seed,  produced  nearly  40  bushels  ;  while 
mine,  from  the  selected  and  improved  seed,  gave 
about  sixty  bushels  per  acre Genesee  Farmer. 


Lafayette  Land. — Mr  Skinner  of  Baltimore  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  American  Farmer  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  wo  extract  the  following   passage  : 

'.Permit  me  to  make  known,  as  interesting  to 
your  readers  in  Florida,  that  the  illustrious  and  much 
beloved  Lafayette  has  sent  me,  and  requested  me  to 
execute  an  unqualified  power  of  attorney,  to  sell  at 
public  or  private  sale,  one  half  of  his  Florida  Lands. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  distinguishing  me  by  this 
mark  of  his  confidence  and  regard,  his  leading 
object  was  to  relieve  the  good  people  of  Florida,  and 
its  capital,  Tallahassee,  into  which  his  land  runs, 
from  all  apprehensions  of  the  check  which  might 
ensue  to  the  growth  of  that  country,  by  having  in 
the  heart  of  it  a  body  of  24,000  acres  of  unoccupied 
land.  I  understand  much  of  it  to  be  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane, 
and  of  tobacco  ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  more  particu- 
lar description  of  it  when  better  informed.  In  the 
mean  time  my  plan  will  be,  as  at  present  advised,  to 
sell  alternate  sections,  on  long  credits,  to  practical 
settlers,  as  far  as  may  be,  demanding  only  a  small 
portion  to  be  paid  in  cash.' 


LoNOEviTV. — It  is  mentioned  in  the  American 
Almanac,  among  the  memorable  events  of  the  last 
year,  that  Donald  M' Donald,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
died  at  Lynn,  Mass.  aged  108  years. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Review,  we  find  under  the  head  of  Longevity,  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  drawn  from  the  '  statis- 
tics of  mortality,'  especially  to  the  lovers  of  long 
life.     A  few  of  them  we  shall  state. 

Parr,  an  Englishman,  born  in  1035,  was  married 
at  the  age  of  130,  retained  his  vigor  till  140,  and 
died  at  152.  A  Dane  by  the  name  of  Drakenbery, 
died  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  147.  A  Norwegian  by 
the  name  of  Surrington,  died  in  1797,  at  the  age  of 
160. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  longevity, 
or  rather  the  value  of  human  life,  is  increasing. 
Data  as  to  this  country  have  not  been  procured. 
But  in  England,  in  1801,  the  mortality  was  1  in  45; 
in  1811,  it  was  1  in  50  ;  and  in  1821,  it  was  1  in  58. 
In  France,  in  1781,  the  mortality  was  1  in  2.j;  in 
1802,  it  was  1  in  30;  and  in  1823,  it  was  1  in  40. 
In  Sweden  in  1755,  the  mortality  was  1  in  35 ;  and 
in  1775,  it  was  1  in  48. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  population  is  regularly  decreasing  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Sweden.  The  Reviewer  has  no 
doubt  that  the  same  is  true  in  the  United  States.  It 
appears  also  that  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  salubrity  of  cities.  In  London,  in  1700,  the 
annual  mortality  was  one  in  25  ;  in  1751,  it  was  1 
in  31  ;  in  1801,  it  was  1  in  35;  in  1811,  it  was  1  in 
38;  and  in  1821,  it  was  1  40.  In  Paris,  in  the 
14th  century,  the  annual  mortality  was  1  in  17  ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  it  wass  1  in 
in  25  ;  and  now  it  is  1  in  32.  Other  cities  give  sim- 
ilar results.  The  facts  are  said  to  be  authentic.  If 
so  life  is  daily  growing  more  valuable. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


March  23,  1831. 


Fiom  the  Boston  Courier. 

COL.   JAQUES'  STOCK  FARM. 

There  are  no  branches  of  rural  economy  so 
important  to  New  England,  as  those  which  relate 
to  the  rearing  of  Horses,  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Swine.  They  have  ever  been  the  great  staples  of 
our  agriculture  and,  probably,  will  long  continue 
to  claim  the  chief  attention  of  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  the  farmers  in  the  northern,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  those  in  tlie  middle  States.  They 
not  only  afford  the  principal  subsistence  and  rai- 
ment of  the  inhabitants, — furnish  the  materials 
for  a  vast  number  of  the  most  valuable  manufac- 
tures,— sustain  the  crews,  and  enter  into  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleets  of  commerce  and  of  war, — 
constitute  a  large  amount  of  the  national  exports, 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  labor  of  transportation,  on  all  the  lines  of 
intercommunication,  throughout  the  Union; — but 
they  are  the  alternate  cause  and  effect  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  of  individual  and  public 
prosperity. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  this  region  are  advferse 
•to  those  valuable  cultures,  which  enrich  the  plant- 
ers of  the  more  favored  states  of  the  South.  We 
have  no  rich  products  of  the  soil,  to  which  the 
iindivided  attention  of  the  farmer  can  be  directed, 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  realizing  a  for- 
tune, or  a  very  cheering  profit.  Sugar,  Cotton, 
Rice,  Tobacco  and  Indigo,  are  excluded  from  our 
tillage  ;  and  even  Wheat  cannot  be  so  generally 
grown,  as  to  furnish  bread  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
we  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent  upon 
other  sections  of  the  Republic,  for  the  staff  of 
life. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  laborious  and 
hardy  husbandmen  of  New  England  must  direct 
their  chief  attention  to  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds ;  beef,  mutton,  pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 
skins,  hides,  and  wool,  are  the  most  valuable 
products  of  their  industry ;  and  if  woollen 
manufactories  continue  to  flourish,  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  in  the  same  rapid  manner, 
which  has  been  experienced  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  the  fleeces 
of  the  North,  may  rival  in  consequence  the  cotton 
crops  of  the  South  ;  while  the  demand  for  all  the 
other  enumerated  articles  will  be  augmented, 
with  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce,  the  fish- 
eries, the  coasting  trade,  and  the  multiplication  of 
manufactories.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  should  be 
introduced,  and  managed  in  the  most  perfect  and 
economical  manner. 

Although  the  various  agricultural  societies  have 
done  much  to  encourage  inquiry,  and  induce  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  many  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  individuals  have  made  commendable  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
stocks,  and  to  improve  the  existing  varieties  of 
native  animals,  by  judicious  selection,  and  crossings, 
still  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  But  few, 
comparatively,  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  can  af- 
ford to  make  the  requisite  experiments,  for  ascer- 
taining the  most  perfect  and  profitable  breeds,  and 
the  best  mode  of  rearing  them.  Eminently  su- 
perior species,  and  varieties,  are  costly,  and  must 
be  either  imported,  or  obtained  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out much  trouble,  hazard,  labor  and  expense. 
This  has  been  made  manifest  in  relation  to  Merino 
Sheep,  Durham  Cattle,  and  the  Arabian,  Cleve- 
land, Hunter  and  other  remarkable  races  of  horses. 


Fortunately,  a  plan  has  been  matured,  and  is 
about  being  carried  into  effect,  by  which  these 
difficulties  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  surmount- 
ed. 

Col.  Jaques,  who  has  long  been  distinguislied 
for  his  superior  intelligence  and  skill,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, has  been  induced  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Stock  Farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
It  is  to  be  'Devoted  to  the  important  objects  of 
breeding  and  rearing  the  best  breed  of  horses,  neat 
cattle, sheep  and  swine;  the  receiving  and  selling 
on  commission,  all  kinds  of  live  stock  ;  and  com- 
bining also  with  these  the  business  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  upon  the  most  approved  and 
economical  system.  The  business  also  of  disci- 
plining young  and  refractory  horses,  and  render- 
ing thi'm  safe,  for  all  useful  purposes,  will  be  at- 
tended to ;  and  if  found  necessary,  and  sufficient 
encouragement  should  be  given,  a  well  educated 
Veterinary  Surgeon  may  be  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment.' 

Col.  Jaques  has  been  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  this  excellent  plan  of  an  Experimental  farm, 
by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  patronage  of  a  great  number  of  his  liberal  fel- 
low citizens  ;  and  such  are  his  cheering  prospects, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ultunate  success. 

The  '  Ten  Hills  Farm,'  Charlestown,  within  fif- 
teen minutes'  ride  of  the  city  of  Boston,  has  been 
selected,  as  extremely  well  suited  to  the  above 
purposes.  It  combines,  perhaps,  tnore  advantages 
for  such  an  establishment,  than  any  other  place 
in  New  England.  The  location  is  mo.st  favora- 
ble, being  completely  retired,  yet  easy  of  access. 
The  farm,  containing  222  acres,  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  soils,  and  is  capable  of  affording  appro- 
priate compartments,  for  all  the  branches  of  in- 
tended experiment. 

Besides  the  advantages  which  will  result  from 
such  an  establishment,  so  far  as  respects  the  breed- 
ing and  nurture  of  useful  animals,  every  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy  will  be  practically  illustra- 
ted, in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  of  being  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
England  and  France  have  offered  glorious  exam- 
ples of  the  salutary  influence  of  similar  institu- 
tions. Societies  have  been  founded  for  diffusing 
intelligence  among  all  classes  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  while  Experimental  Farms  and  Gardens 
have  been  formed,  either  by  associations,  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  affluent  and  enterprizing  proprie- 
tors of  landed  estates. 

Tlie  Experimental  Gardens  of  the  London  and 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Societies,  at  Chiswick 
and  Inverleith — the  Jardin  des  Plants  in  Paris — 
the  Institut  Royal  d'  Horticole  at  Fromont — the 
Veterinary  School  for  teaching  of  Rural  Economy 
at  Alfort,  and  the  National  Farm  of  Rambouillet 
— have  been  deservedly  celebrated,  and  are  con- 
sidered among  the  most  useful  institutions  of  mo- 
dern times. 

Letters,  Natural  History,  and  the  exact  sciences 
had  been  tnore  completely  developed,  by  the  aid 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  public  and  private  associa- 
tions, in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  ;  but  agriculture  and  gardening  still 
lingered  in  the  rear,  imtil  like  means  were  em- 
ployed for  fostering  their  advancement.  If  Great 
Britain  took  the  lead  in  husbandry  and  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  improvement  in  each  department 
of  tillage,  her  continental  rival,  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization and  in  national  glory,  has  not  neglected  to 


profit  by  the  precedent :  and  when  the  citizens 
the  United  Stales,  have  so  ardently  entered  t 
same  honorable  career,  they  must  not  be  defici<  i 
in  any  of  the  means  which  have  elsewhere  h' 
employed,  and  ave  so  indisi)ensable  to  insure  si 
cess. 

To  great  practical  knowledge,  Col.  Jaques  uni 
a  natural  taste  for    the   various  objects   which 
has  undertaken  to    promote  ;  and  he   is  urged 
by    that    intelligence    and    generous    enthusias 
which  ever  insures  satisfactory  results.     With  t| 
public  good  for  a  motive    of  action,  there    cann- 
be  a  doubt  that  he  will  receive   all  that  assistai; 
fi-om  public  and  private    munificence,  which  m 
be  required,  to  enable  him   to  present  such   an  e 
perimental  and  stock   Farm  as  shall    do  honor 
himself,  and  the  Commonwealth. 

COLUMELLA. 


TURNIPS  FOR  SEED  BEDS. 

In  the  270th  page  of  the  current  volume  of  t 
New  England  Farmer,  we  adverted  to  a  mode  I 
obtaining  early  cucumbers  by  sowing  the  see 
in  turnips  scooped  out  for  that  ])urpose,  a 
hastening  their  germination  and  early  growth 
hot  beds.  Since  that  article  was  sent  to  the  pre 
we  have  been  assured  by  a  horticultural  frlei 
who  has  often  tried  the  experiment  with  success! 
results,  that  the  cucumber  plants  flourish  bf 
when  the  turnips  are  pared  previous  to  their  beii 
placed  in  a  hot  bed.  When  this  is  omitted  t 
outside  of  the  hollowed  turnip  is  apt  to  becoi 
tough  and  hard,  and  thus  prevents  in  some  nif 
sure,  the  inclosed  roots  of  the  young  cucunil 
plant  from  penetrating  the  shell  of  the  turnip,  a 
finding  nourishment  in  the  adjacent  soil. 


CUTTING  TIMBER. 

February  is  undoubtedly  the  best  month  in  i 
year  for  cutting   such  timber  as  we  wish  to    ha  ■ 
durable.     We  would  therefore    recommend  it    [}, 
farmers,  to  cut  their  timber  for   rails   and  otl  J 
purposes,  before  the  frost   is  out  of  it,    or  the  s 
begins  to  circulate.     The  less  sap  timber  has  in 
when  cut,  the  longer  it  will  last,  other  circurnsta 
ces  being  equal.     When  trees  are  felled,  it  is  i: 
doubtedly  better   to  let  them  remain  until    sprin 
at  full    length,    that  the    bark  may    be  the    ino  '!■ 
easily  peeled  off,  which  is  a  vei-y  impoi'tant  thin,  l, 
when  the   timber  is    to  be    used  for  rails,    whit  ^ 
should  be  split  as  soon  as  the   bark  will  come  o 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit   of  seasoning  d 
ring  the  summer.     If  farmers   will  attend  to  tl 
they  will  find  their   rails   will  be   worth    fifty  y 
cent  moi-e  than  when  cut  after   the  sap  begins    - 
rise..^  Genesee  Farmer.  If", 


REMEDY  FOR  LICE  IN  CATTLE. 
We  liave  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  wii 
has  for  many  years  kept  a  large  stock  of  cattt 
that  fine  dry  sand  scattered  on  the  back,  neck  m 
sides  of  the  animals  is  an  effectual  remedy  agaii 
these  vermin.  He  collects  dry  sand,  and  put- 
in  a  box  or  tub  in  the  barn,  and  occasionally  a| 
plies  it  din-ing  the  winter  by  sifting  or  strewing 
over  the  body  of  each  creature  with  complete  sii 
cess  in  ridding  it  of  its  troublesome  guests. 


New  York  agents  are  engaged  in  making  lar. 
purchases  of  Beef  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Nor: 
ampton  at  prices  in  advance  of  those  paid  at  BriffI 
on. 


In  our  last,  on  first  page,    in  the  article  on  '  Salt  Hay,'  I"'  19 
line  from  tim  end.  insert  omv  after  not.  jl 
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A'u/iVf  to  the  Public. 
r,LlA.M  PRINCK  &  SONS,  Propiiclorsof  the  Lin- 

"~*""   '**^  N.EAN    lioTANIC     GARDEN     A 

NuRsKRiKs  near  New  York,  have 
to  announce,  that  evciy  Invoice  of 
Trees,  &c,  sent  from  their  Kstab- 
lishnient,  either  direct  or  through 
nny  Agent,  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  printed  heading,  and  have 
their  signature,  and  that  they  lake 
themselves  no  responsibility,  unless  such  bills  from 
can  be  produced,  and  they  therefore  wish  their  cus- 
rs  in  every  part  of  the  Union  to  be  tenacious  on  this 
The  accuracy  of  every  article  sold  by  them  is  ex- 
ly  guaranteed  ;  and  as  many  persons  in  the  United 
s  are  Agents  for  various  Nurseries,  they  request  that 
s  intended  for  them  may  be  particularli/  designa- 
ind  that  the  bills  as  above  be  required  as  proofs  of 
execution.  Orders  sent  direct  per  mail,  or  through 
B.  Russell,  Boston,  or  any  other  Agent,  will  re- 
prompt  attention.  2p  March  26. 


,.'lgricuUural  Seeds. 
•  sale  at  the    New  England  Seed  Store,   52,  North 
et  street,  Boston, 
ing    Rye;    Millet;    two-rowed     Barley;    Oilman 

■  Wheat ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
he  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
:y);    Burnham's    Premium    Potatoes,    (that    have 

taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
ly,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county) ; 
Manly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe) ;  Grass 
of  all  kinds,  &c, — all  of  the  very  first  quality. 

Asparagus  Roots. 
eral  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
iigus,  3   years  old,  price  75  els  per  hundred,   well 
T  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
tach. 

Grape  Vines,  &c. 
I,  Catawba,  Isabella,  White  Sweetwater,  Black 
urgh.  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
BO  as  to  bear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
—price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
■each.  March  26. 


,'lssorted  Seeds  for  Families. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street, 

i^nuill  boxes  of  assorted  Seeds  for  Kitchen  Gardens. — 
Each  box  contains  a  package  of  the  following  seeds. 
Price  $:i  per  box  :— 


Early  Washington  Peas 
Dwaif  Blue  Imperial  Peas 
l.iUe  Marrowfat  Peas 
Early    Mohawk  Dwarf  Siring 

Beans 
Early  Dwarf  White  Caseknife 

Beans 
Lima,  or  Saba  Pole  Beans 
Long  Blood  Beet  {Inie  sort) 
Early  luriiip-rooled  Beet 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Large  Cape  Savov    do  (/fne) 
Red  Dutch      do  '  {/or  pick- 

ting) 
Early  Dnlrh  Cauliflower 
Early  Horn  Carrol  (verijjine) 
Long  Orange  Carrot 
While  Solid  Celery 
Curled  Cress  or  Peppergrass 
Early  Cucumber 
Long  Creen  Turkey     do. 


Long  Dutch  Parsnep 
Large   Head  Lettuce 
Early  Sil  :sia       do 
Pine-apple  Melon    [very  fine) 
Watermelon 

Large  While  Portugal  Onion 
Large  Red  do. 

Double  Curled  Parsley 
FliU  Squash  Pepper 
Early  Scarlel  short-lop  Radish 
While  Turnip  Radish 
Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant 
Early  Bush  Squash 
Winter  Crook-neck  Squash 
Early  While  Dutch  Turnip 
Yellow  Stone  Turnip 


fi'hite  Mulberrxf  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  street— 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  White  Mulberry  Seed  of  the 
growth  of  1830.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  this  Seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  are  advised  to  apply  .soon,  as  the 
supply  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  is  uncommonly 
small.— Short  directions  for  its  culture  furnished  gratis 
with  the  seed.  Feb.  23. 


POT  HERB  SEEDS. 

Sweel  Maijoruin,  Sage,  Sum- 
mer Savory 

\t  this  Seed  Store  can  be  found  the  greatest  variety  ol 
Field,  Grass,  Garden,  Herb  and  Flower  Seeds,  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  of  the  very  first  quality,  and  at  fair  pri- 
ces, wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  (of  both 
native  and  European  oiigin,)  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
Nurserymen's  prices.  March  2. 


Grape  Vines. 
1!  subcriber  offers  for  sale,  several  hundred  Grape 
IM  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  and  uncommonly 
■iiil  and  thrifty.  They  have  been  raised  with  great 
r^oin  Vines  which  have  been  forty  years  in  this  cli- 
ijt  and  are  of  the  kind  which  obtained  the  premium 
tfcflorticultural  Society  the  last  season.  Also,  a  few 
>ai  a,  and  several  other  varieties.  Orders  for  any 
i4  r  of  Vines  left  with  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  52,  North 
:allt  street,  Boston,  or  with  the  subscriber  at  Charles- 
^  vill  be  attended  to.  DAVID  FOSDICK. 

dj  -lestown,  March  23,  1831. 


j  Gardener  Wanted. 

.<|>  igle  man,  who  can  produce  the  best  recomraend- 
13  to  his  character  and  qualifications,  and  is  thor- 
acquainted  with  gardening,  as  it  is  now  ably  con- 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is 
to  take  charge  of  a  large  garden,  near  St  Louis, 
ippi,  and  raise  vegetables.  Sic,  frr  the  St  Louis 
A  liberal  salary  and  permanent  situation  will  be 
teed— or  the  garden  may  be  taken  on  shares,  as 
agreed  on.  'Phe  soil  is  of  the  very  richest  qual- 
tending  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Fur- 
■ticulai-s  may  be  known  on  a.  personal  application 
Russell,  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
3t  March  26. 


Situation  ff'anted. 
ddle  aged  married  man,  from  Scotland,  without 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  permanent  situation 
pectable  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. — 
n  was  educated  a  Gardener,  and  has  worked  at 
iiness  in  Scotland  and  this  country  over  fourteen 
ind  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  Green  House, 
iman  is  an  American,  a  good  cook,  and  accustom- 
II  kinds  of  housework.  For  further  particulars, 
1  Mr  Charles  Sigourney  of  Hartford,  Conn,  or  to 
iry  Sigourney,  47,  India  wharf,  Boston. 
h    ford,  March,  16,  \83l . 


Grape  Vines. 
The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  garden  at  Dorches- 
ter, a  few  Cuttings  of  the  black  and  white  '  Moscatel' 
Grape  Vines,  just  received  from  Cadiz,  procured  for  him 
by  the  Consul  of  the  United  States,  resident  there.  He 
says,  '  I  obtained  these  cuttings  from  Vines  on  which  I 
have  seen  clusters  of  Grapes  weighing  as  much  as  twen- 
TYsix  POUNDS.'  They  contain  several  joints  and  will 
be  sold  at  50  cents  each. 

— also — 
250   Isabellas,  2  years  old  ; 
1400        '  1  yr 

309  White  Muscadine  ; 
Caroline  ; 
Black  Hamburg  ; 
Constantia  ; 
Golden  Muscat; 

Napoleon,  Gore's,  a  beautiful  black  fruit; 
8  Varieties  of  s'lpeiior  fruit  from  Xeresand  Malaga; 
Some  large  Vines  from  France,  that  have  borne  fruit 
two  seasons,  very  prolific  and  of  fine  quality  ; 
150  Catawbas  ; 

100  Bland's  ; — and  several  other  kinds. 
Orders  by  mail  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  personal 
application  at  his  office,  7^  Congress  street,  and  to  Patrick 


Jfhite  Mulbern/  Trees, 
One  and  two  years  old  ;  also  Apple  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  Grape  Vines,  for  sale.      Inquire  of  Benjamin  Bur- 
bank,  jr,  near  the  meeting  housein  Bradford,  East  Par- 
ish, Mass.  4t  East  Bradford,  March  8. 

Farm    JVanled, 

(Within  10  miles  of  Boston,)  consisting  of  20  to  30  acres 
ol  first  rate  land,  having  a  comfortable  house,  barn,  kc. 
A  line,  stating  particulars,  addressed  to  H.  L.  T.  box  556 
Post  Office,  will  receive  attention.  3t 

Boston,  March  9. 


Treatise  on  Silk. 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed 
Store,  52  North  Market  Street, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  While 
Mulberry  Tree  and  the  raising  of  Silk.  Price  124  cts- — 
$9  per  hundred — a  valuable  agricultural  tract  for  distri- 
bution. March  16. 


Spring  Wheat. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52  North  Market-street, 

A  few  bushels  of  genuine  Gilman  Spring  Wheat  ; 
this  sort  is  the  most  valuable  one  cultivated  in  New 
England,  is  very  productive,  seldom  if  ever  attacked  by 
blight,  and  is  the  kind  which  has  for  many  successive 
yea-s  obtained  the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  March  16. 


Cow  Cabbage. 
Just  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
Cabbage  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
country  will  give  so  muclv  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
ground,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
ultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. Feb.  16. 

Spring  Bye. 
Wanted  immediately  a  few  bushels  of  genuine  Spring 
Rye,  plump,  for  sowing — for  which  a  liberal  price  will  be 
paid  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed  Store,  52  North  Market  st. 


one   to  one  hundred,  will  meet  with  prompt   attention 
ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 
March  12,  1831.  5t 


Seeds  for  Country  Dealers. 
Traders  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to  keep  an  assort- 
Kennedy  at  the  Garden,  for  any  number  of  Vines,  from  j  mcnt  of  Garden  Seeds  for  sale,  are  informed  they  can  be 
t  ._j.._i        •■■         .      -.,  ..     ..         furnished,  at  J.  B.   Russell's   Seed    Store,   connected 

with  the  New  England  Farmer,  52  North  Market  Street, 
Boston,  with  bo.xes  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  10  to 
$50,  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  the  seeds 
mostly  used  in  a  kitchen  garden,  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
they  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  of  equal  quality, 
neatly  done  up  in  small  packages,  ready  for  retailing,  with 
short  directions  on  each  package  for  its  culture  and 
majiagemenf— -warranted  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1830, 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  Nov,  5. 


Silk— Silk. 

The  Subscriber,  of  Jaffiey,  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  has  two  or  three  thousand  White  Mulberry 
Trees  of  three  years'  growth,  in  fine  order  for  transplant- 
ing the  present  Spring,  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Inquire  of  Is.i  vc  Parker,  74  Water 
street,  Boston,  or  the  subscriber.  ASA  PARKER. 

Jaffrey,  March  15,1831. 


Farmer  Wanted. 
A  man  with  his  wife  is  wanted  to  manage  a  Farm  of 
about  50  acres,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  business,  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  farming,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in  Massachusetts.  To 
a  neat,  industrious,  capable  and  economical  man,  liberal 
encouragement  will  be  given.  He  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  whole  produce  of  the  Faim  the  first  year,  provided 
he  stays  a  number  of  years,  which  may  be  agreed  on,  not 
less  than  five.  Apply  (post  paid),  to  J.  B.  Russell, 
New  England  Farmer  office,  Boston.      4t      March  16. 


Early  Potatoes. 
For  sale   by  Samuel  Po.vd,   near   the   Universalist 
Meeting  House,   Cambridgeport,  a  few  bushels   ol    his 
prime,  early  Potatoes,   which   took   the  premium  at  the 


20,000  imte  Mulberry  Trees. 
s  received  by  the  subscribers  for  the  above  Trees, 
livered  in  the  month  of  April ;  they  are  from  one 

years  old,  of  the  first  quality,  and  will  be  sold  on  |  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  last  season; 
)Ie  terms.  GREGG  &  HOLLIS,        and  are  considered  the  earliest  variety  in  this  vicinity. 

□Bra  in  Medicine,  Paints,  Oil,  Window  Glass,  &c.—  |      Also,  a  fine  milch  COW,  with  her  calf;  a  superior  an- 
0  Union  street,  Boston.        -It        March  16.       imal  as  a  milker,  and  perfectly  gentle.  Feb.  23. 


Black  Currant  Wine. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  52  North 
Market  Street— 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  superior  old  Black  Currant 
Wine,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  ;  an  account 
of  its  astringent  and  detergent  properties  in  various  com- 
plaints, and  particularly  the  Sore  Throat,  will  be  found 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  v.  page  567,  written  by 
Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  and  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Coffin. 
Price  75  cts.  per  bottle — also,  a  few  bolt[e3  of  old  Whita 
Dutch  Currant  Wine,  price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Dec.  31. 


Bees. 

Gentlemen  in  want  of  swarms  of  young  thriving  bees 
can  be  supplied  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at  his  Seed  Store,  No. 
52  North  .Market  Street,  at  17  cents  per  lb.       The  bees 

rere  raised  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Beard,  inventor  of  the  new 

atent  hive. 


No  Report  has  been  made  this  week  of  prices  of  Cattle 
at  Brighton. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 
THE    FARMER'S     VERNAL    OD 

The  farmer's  joyous  season, 

Comes   gaily   tripping   on ; 
Its  heralds  are  the  gentle  airs, 

Warm'd  by  a  genial  sun. 
And  now  he  wends  him  o'er  each  field. 

Each  hedge  and  fence  along; 
And  through  the  groves  and  o'er  the   hills, 

His  gladden'd  herds  among. 

And  joyously  he  views  them  all. 

From  dreary  winter  free  ; 
And  feels  as  doth  the  mariner. 

Just  from  the  boisterous  sea. 
Though  herbage  sere  and  leafless  boughs, 

Arrest  the  careless  view  ; 
He  sees  the  living  germs  that  peep, 

Their  winter  shelters  through. 

And  gladsomely  he  greets  them  all, 

Those  little  buds  of  hope  ; 
Which  soon  will  'neath  the  genial  sun. 

Their  fragrant  flowrets  ope  ; 
From  which  he'll  see  the  future  fruit. 

Emerge  and  ripen  soon ; 
And  thence  the  farmer's  store  of  joy — 

Of  hope  the  promised  boon. 

0!  deem  not  tame  such  pleasures. 

As  come  with  spring's  return. 
To  fill  the  farmer's  bosom, — 

Nor  yet  their  ofTeiings  spurn. 
For  Oh!  of  earth  the  sweetest, 

The  purest  joys  we  sing  ; 
Are    those  the  farmer  feeleth 

At  the  return  of  spring. 


they  continued  their  work  from  day  to  day,  with 
not  one  drop  of  spirits,  till  all  the  iron  was  handed 
out  and  brought  to  shore,  and  not  a  man  had  a 
finger  frozen. 


Doctor  Franklin  was  once  a  member  of  a  body  in 
which  it  was  contended  that  a  certain  amount  of 
property  (50  dollars,  we  think)  should  be  required  to 
constitute  a  right  to  vote.  The  Doctor  was  oppos- 
ed to  it.  '  Today,'  he  said,  'a  man  may  own  a  Jack- 
ass, and  he  is  entitled  to  vote ;  but  before  the  ne.xt 
election  comes,  the  jackass  dies.  The  man,  in  the 
meantime  has  become  more  experienced — his  know- 
ledge of  government  and  his  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind are  more  e.xtensive — and  he  is  therefore  belter 
qualified  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  rulers  ;  but 
the  jackass  is  dead  and  the  man  cannot  vote. 
Now,  gentlemen,  pray  inform  me,  in  whom  is  the 
I  right  of  suffrage  ?  Is  it  in  the  man,  or  in  the 
jackass  ?' 

The  young  princess  Esterhazy  was  a  great  favor- 
ite of  George  4th.  At  a  ball  given  in  honor  of  his 
majesty's  birth-day,  the  young  ladies  were  each 
expected  to  kneel  and  present  him  with  a  nosegay  ; 
but  the  princess  declared  that  she  was  of  royal 
blood,  and  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation. 
The  king  received  her  graciously  notwithstanding 
this  obstinacy  ;  but  the  governess  sent  the  child  to 
bed  immediately  after  dinner.  '  It  is  very  good  for 
digestion,'  said  the  little  princess.  This  enraged  the 
governess  so  much  that  she  took  her  out  of  bed,  and 
whipped  her  soundly.  '  It  is  very  good  to  circulate 
the  blood,' said  the  princess.  Next  day  the  gov- 
erness resigned. — Life  of  George  ith. 


We  find  the  following  story  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  which  may  not  be  an  unseasonable 
hint  at  this  time  : 

Not  far  from  the  year  1796,  a  brig  from  Rus- 
sia laden  with  iron,  ran  aground  upon  a  sand  bar, 
that  makes  off  from  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  master  was  disposed  to  unlade  and  get  her 
off;  but  the  weatlier  was  extremly  cold,  and 
none  could  be  found  to  uudertake  the  task,  as  the 
vessel  was  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  covered 
with  ice,  and  exposed  to  the  full  effect  of  wind 
and  cold. 

Capt.  G — ,  a  packet-master  of  Newport,  res- 
spected  for  his  integrity  and  who  abstained  from 
the  use  of  spirits,  at  length  engaged  to  unload  the 
brig  and  procure  liis  own  hands. — Six  men  vvere 
employed  in  the  hold,  which  (the  vessel  being 
bilged)  was  full  of  water.  Tliey  began  the  work 
with  free,  but  temperate  use  of  spirits,  thinking 
they  should  need  it  then  if  ever.  But  after  two 
hours'  labor,  they  all  gave  out,  chilled  through. 
After  refreshing  and  warming,  they  made  a  second 
attempt,  using  cider  only  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  They  now  succeeded  better,  but  still  they 
Buffered  much  from  the  cold.  The  second  day 
they  consented  to  follow  the  directions  of  Capt.  G. 
and  drank  nothing  but  milk  porridge,  made  rich, 
and  taken  as  hot  as  the  stomach  would  bear  it. 
The  weather  was  equally  severe  as  before,  but 
they  were  now  able  to  continue  their  work  from 
four  to  seven  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  came  up, 
as  Capt.  G.  expressed  it,  'smoking  hot.'  With  this 
simple  beverage  handed  round   every  half  hour, 


A  formal  old  gentleman,  finding  his  horse  uneasy 
under  the  saddle,  alighted,  and  called  to  his  servant 
in  the  following  manner : — '  Tom  ;  take  off  the  sad- 
dle off  my  bay  horse,  and  put  it  on  the  ground ;  then 
take  the  saddle  from  thy  gray  horse,  and  put 
on  my  bay  horse — lastly,  put  the  other  saddle  upon 
thy  gray  horse.' — The  fellow  gaped  all  the  while  at 
this  very  long  preachment,  and  at  last  cried  out, 
'Lack-a-day,  Sir,  could  you  not  have  said,  at  once, 
change  the  saddles  ?' 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 
The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  chi 
Land,  situated  in  ihe  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  L^ 
and  state  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  land  is  impr<^ 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remarkably  h 
tXq,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  I 
Ihe  common  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  Ihe  to 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  ioam,  much  « 
covered  with  rich  black  njould.  The  limber  is  chi 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm, 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oat.s.l 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax;  and  on  some  lots,, good  Wl 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunily  now  olTers  it 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of 
larid,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing 
from  the  same  quanlity  of  land  in  any  oilier  of  the  B 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  wate 
there  being  but  few  lots  which  have  not  duraMc/runi 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  lo  Orch 
ing — Ihe  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  cou 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  cf  with  the  least  pi 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  Ihe  dro 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  Ihe  farmers,  and  pa; 
Ihe  highest  cash  pricesfor  their  cattle,  which  will  rea 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  origii 
from  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  I 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances, 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  Ihe  very 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars 
acre,  lor  the  uncleaied  land,  and  from  three  dollars  a 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  lor  the  improved  lots, 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  inslalmi 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purcha: 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment.  Cattle,  Sh 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  lai 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  giT( 
purchasers.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  will  pi 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  co 
of  Jefferson,  Stateof  New  Yoik,  or  to  David  Canfi: 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSO 

March  9.  epl6t 


'I  was  charmed,'  says  Lord  Oxford, 'with  the 
answer  of  a  poor  man  in  bedlam,  who  was  insult- 
ed by  an  apprentice,  because  he  would  not  tell  him 
why  he  was  confined.  The  unhappy  creature  at 
last  said,  '  Because  God  Almighty  deprived  me  of  a 
blessing  which  you  never  had.' 


Conversation. — It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few, 
yet  of  no  small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when 
you  fall  into  a  man's  conversation,  the  first  thing  you 
should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  inclina- 
tion to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him. 

A  good  fashion  to  follow. — The  state  of  society 
in  London  is  much  changed  of  late;  the  great  assem- 
blies continue,  but  there  are  so  many  distinct  sets, 
and  the  custom  of  visiting  of  an  evening  so  much 
prevails,  that  several  ladies  who  have  influence  in 
society  sit  at  home,  and  receive  without  the  g-cne  of 
dressing  and  meeting  in  a  crowd.  They  see  their 
friends  in  a  quiet  rational  way  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ed  this  is  a  great  novelty. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  has  for  months  past  appeared 
in  England,  with  abrilliancy  unequalled  in  that  cli- 
mate. A  comet  of  unusual  size  and  splendor,  and 
zodiaca(  lights  have  likewise  been  seen. 


Ammunition  ^£0 

01  the  best  quality  and  lowest  prices,  for  sporti 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STt 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  il 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,     tf  Ja 

Farm  to  be  let  on  Halves. 
About  30   acres  of  good  land,  with  house,  barn, 
trees,  &c,  situated  in  Rosbiiry,  near  the  city.     App 
this  office.  March 

Farm  for  Sale. 
A  fine  opportunity  to  any  person  wishing  to  makc' 
provements  in  farming  is  presented,  by  the  offer  for 
of  one  of  the  best  Farms  for  this  purpose  in  the  State 
uated  9  miles  from  this  city.     A  large  part  of  the 
alluvial  soil,   may  be  easily  kept  drained,   and  m; 
ceedingly  productive.     A  further  description  maybe 
at  this  office.  3t  March 


lor 

att^j 

'aP'' 


J.  &  T.  Doughty  have  issued  the  third  number  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  American  Rural 
Sports.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  book,  and  we 
hope  it  meets  abundant  patronage.  The  drawings 
are  from  the  pencil  of  T.  Doughty,  whoso  exquisite 
landscapes  everybody  remembers,  who  takes  any  in- 
terest in  American  talent. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at    gi  per  an 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  w  , 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to 
duction  offifty  cents. 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  pay 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  ' 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  race 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  bv 
RusBELL,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52.^ 
Market  Street.  rt 
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FOR   THS    NEW  EiJGLAKO  FARMER. 

GRAFTING  GRAPES. 

Mr  Fe^sendf.n — Oljserviii;;  in   your  Farmer  of 
9tli  inst.  a  piece  signcil  '.7h  .Imiitcur,'   s^olicit- 
from  some   one,   wIjo    <;raftotl  grapes    the  last 
ison,  for  llicir  result  and  information     upon  this 
jject  ;  nml  no     one  offering,   the    season   pass- 
on,  anil  feeling  that  we  are  hound  hy  our  niein- 
rship    to  tlie  Horticultural    Society  to  coniniuni- 
e  the  results  of  oiu'  |)ra(-lii-e  and    experiments, 
nlure  to  otler  a   few  observations  with  a  state- 
nt  of  facts    on   grafting   vines  the  last    season, 
o  hand  you  a  copy  of  a   conimiiuication  from 
intelligent  member  residing    in  th;    vicinity  of 
ton,  U|)on  the  same  subject. 
lome  lime  in  March,  say  about  the    middle,  we 
I  eight  wild  grape  vines  grafted  with  the    Chas- 
grape,  three  on   large,  old  vines,  of  an  inch 
I  over  in  diameter — anil  live,  on  cuttings  of  the 
d  grape  vine  set   out    in    the    spring   of   1828.. 
By  were  not  large  when  grafted,  the  scions  being 
;er    than    the  stocks.     The    scions  engrafted 
>  the  three  old  vines   did    not   grow;  they  kept 
e  some  time,  the    buds    swelled,    and   some  of 
m  opened  ;  the  leaves  expanded,  but  finally  died  ; 
latched  their  progress  with    particular  attention 
my  conclusions    are,   they   were    grafted    too 
y;  as  the  sap  flowed  so  /ojig-,  and  abundantly, 
)re  it  became  glutinous,  and  adhesive,  that  the 
't  was  water  soaked    and  ilicd    at   the    bottom, 
jgh  the  iop,  as  I    before  observed    had  the  ap- 
rance   some  tin_ie    of  doing    well.     The  other, 
small  vines  did  better  ;  four  of  the   five    took 
I  and  grew  astonishingly  fast;  the  flow  of  sap 
small  compared  with  the   old    vines  ;  some  of 
m  grew  from  twelve  to  fifteen    feet   in    height, 
very  rapidly,  after  the  scions  had  taken  to  the 
k  ;  some  days  the  vine  grew  thirteen  inches  per 
isureineut. 

The  above  mentioned  vines  were  operated  on 
Heft  grafting,  and  grafted  in  the  ground,  the  soil 
led  round  them.  Hereafter  we  shall  alter  in 
^_je  respects,  viz ;  where  the  stocks  are  large 
1  bore  in  them,  good  sized  stocks  that  pinch 
e  scions  tight,  let  them  remain  ivithout  tying 
Bee  of  bass  mat  round  them  ;  smaller  stocks, 
jld  be  well  tied,  for  I  observed  in  those  that 
not  take,  the  split  inclined  to  open  and  remain 
3  during  the  flow  of  the  sap. — Have  thein 
ed  and  the  dirt  hauled  over  the  clay. 

(Copy  of  memoraudum  handed  me.) 
afts  of  the  Chasselas  set  5th  April,  1S30,  grew 
a   It  15  feet  same   year,    grafted  (by   cleft   graft- 
ami  clayed  on  the  common  wild  grape. — The 
3   t  bore  frnit,  but  it  did   not  come    to   maturity, 
fts   set  by  boring  into  a   vine    laid   down  in  a 
ch,  pinned  down  and  covered  about  two  inch- 
nth  earth.     Set  the  13th  Blay,  grew  nearly  as 
as  those  set  5th   April. — One  set  at   the  same 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vine,  by  cleft  grafting, 
r  as  well    as   the   others.      Grafts   set    4tli    of 
ch  did  not  live ;  of  several  set  11th  March,  by 
;  grafting,  in  the  usual  manner,  more  than  one 
did  not    take  ;    those    that  did  take,  made  a 
.ter  growth  than  those  set    by  boring   holes, 


but  more  of  the   latter    lived.     I  should  think  that 
grafts  set  from  15th  April  to  15th  May  in  this   cli- 
mate more  likely  to  do  well  that  those  set  earlier. 
S.  DOWNER. 
Dorchester,  March  20,  1831. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAXD  FARMER. 

LARGE  CATTLE. 

Mr  Russell — As  I  had  not  time  to  call  at  your 
office  before  you  closed,  I  send  you  the  live  and 
(lead  weight  of  the  oxen  of  my  fattening  which 
you  requested  of  me  ;  the  quarters  of  the  largest 
may  be  seen  on  the  stall  of  E.  Alexander,  Fan- 
eiiil  Hall  market — The  oxen  having  been  driven 
140  miles  will  account  for  the  small  proportion  of 
tallow  to  the  meat  as  it  is  a  fact  kiiowu  to  all 
drovers  that  the  drift  or  wastage  of  an  ox  is  alto- 
gether in  his  tallow.  Yours,  Sec, 

S.  SerGEA  NT. 


Live  weight  at  Brighton 

2431  lbs. 

Dead  weight  fore  qrs. 

410 

40-2 

bind  do. 

322 
320 

Tallow 

143 

Hide 

126 1723  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  his  mate 

360 

lbs.    less  than  the 

one  above,  as  it  weighed  at  Shre 

wsbury,  not  weigh- 

ed    at  Brighton 

Dead  weight 

375 
368 
300 
306 

Tallow 

123 

Hide 

133 

1605  lbs. 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

PAINTED  LIGHTNING  ROD. 

Mr  Fesse.\den — I  had  my  house  jiainted  this 
last  fall,  and  the  painter  painted  the  lightning  rod 
from  the  roof  of  the  house  to  the  ground.  Please 
tell  me  in  your  next  paper  if  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
rod  as  a  conductor — and  if  so  the  best  way  to  get 
the  paint  ofl!",  and  oblige  A  Subscriber. 

Roxbury,  March,  1831. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor — The  current  volume  of 
the  New  England  Farmer,  page  19,  contains  an 
article,  quoted  from  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science, 
and  headed  '  Mode  for  adjusting  Lightning  Rods.' 
In  this  are  given  hy  Professor  Olmsted,  certain 
rules  for  putting  up  lightning  rods,  which  ()t;r  cor- 
respondent might  do  well  to  consult.  One  of  those 
rules,  however,  we  will  repeat  here  : 

'The  rod  should  descend  into  the  ground  far 
enough  to  be  always  in  contact  with  moist  earth. 
This  depth  will  vary  in  different  places.  In  some 
places  five  feet  will  be  sufficient;  in  others  six  or 
seven  will  be  required  ;  and  in  soils  particularly 
dry  it  may  be  prudent  in  the  season  of  thunder 
storms,  to  connect  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  (hy  means 
of  a  chain,  or  the  rod  continued,)  with  a  well  or 
vein  of  water.  The  chain  or  rod  may  be  inclosed 
in  some  substance,  or  be  painted  with  a  thick  coat 
of  lamp  black  to  keep  it  from  rusting ;  when  the 


liottom  of  the  rod  terminates  in  the  ground  it  may 
branch  off'  in  several  ilircclions.'     ■ 

Mr  Patterson  of  Philadtdphia  proposed  to  coat 
conductors  of  lightning  with  a  thick  crust  of  black 
lead,  previously  formed  iiilo  u  paste,  by  b(!iiig  pul- 
verized, mixed  with  melterl  sulphur  and  api)lied  to 
the  roil  while  hot.  (See  New  Englaml  Farmer, 
vol.  viii.  p.  62.)  We  believe  that  any  of  the  com- 
mon sorts  of  paints  will  answer  a  valuable  pur- 
pose  in  protecting  conductors  of  lightning  from 
being  rusted  or  oxydated  by  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther, without  much  impairing  their  conducting 
powers  ;  but  lamp  black  and  oil,  or  the  above  men- 
tioned iireparatiim  of  black  lead  are  no  doubt  pre- 
ferable to  ordinary  paints  for  every  jjurpose  for 
which  coatings  of  any  kind  are  applied  to  con- 
ductors of  lightning. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

BEES. 

Mr  Fessende;* — I  was  much  gratified  with 
the  many  facts  which  appeared  in  the  correspon- 
dents between  Drs.  Thacher  and  Smith,  respect, 
ing  that  interesting  creature,  the  Honey  Bee  ;  and 
I  think,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect,  as  they 
have  an  intelligent  and  acomplished  lady  to  assist 
them,  that  further  valuable  productions  will  appear. 

The  government  and  economy  of  the  bee  are 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Many  of  their 
movements  are  enveloped  in  darkness.  They 
manifest  much  art  and  sagacity  in  the  construction 
of  their  haliitation.  Uniloubtedly  they  have  a  lan- 
guage which  we  do  not  understand.  They  know 
an  enemy  fioin  a  friend.  They  have  a  wonderful 
policy — neu-tuess,  economy  and  industry  mark  all 
their  steps.  They  have  never  informed  us  of  their 
counsels  and  results,  nor  of  the  management  of 
their  internal  affairs.  It  seems,  however,  that  their 
government  is  a  inonaicliy  and  the  sovereign  a 
female.  But  are  we  correct  ?  Is  the  chief  ruler  a 
female  ?  If  so,  her  majesty  must  act  the  strange 
part  of  a  coquette  in  commanding  a  large  retinue 
of  admirers  to  be  massacred  without  distinction. 
This  looks  unnatural ;  but  were  those,  which  are 
marked  out  for  destruction,  merely  a  [lack  of  lazy 
fellows,  that  had  grown  fat  by  rioting  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  it 
would,  perhajis,  appear  otherwise. 

IMan,  it  seems,  is  unwilling  to  allow  these  in- 
sects any  faculty,  except  merely  innate  instinct, 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  But  how  do  we 
know  that  they  do  not,  in  some  degree  at  least,  im- 
prove in  their  arts?  Instinct  is  a  term  given  to  the 
sagacity  and  natural  inclinations  of  animals  of  the 
lower  creation  ;  and  reason  is  the  term  given  to 
the  sagacity  and  comprehension  of  man.  Where 
lies  the  difference  ?  How  do  we  know  that  the 
insects  are  not  capable  of  planning  and  compre- 
hending their  work  ?  In  many  of  their  operations 
they  seem  to  possess  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
what  is  right  and  best,  and  in  fact  to  perform  ac- 
tions or  things  which  seem  to  proceed  from  mo- 
tives similar  to  those  by  which  men  are  actuated. 
Very  young  animals  appear  not  to  possess  that  por- 
tion  of  sagacity  which  is  observed  in  animals  of 
the  same  species  that  have  arrived  to  their  natu- 
ral perfection.  If  instinct  be  innate  and  there  is 
no  improvement  by  observation,  instruction,  or  ex- 
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perienoe,  how  is  it  that  young  animals  do  not  fx- 
ercise  that  sagacity,  which  is  observed  in  older 
ones?  * 

Dr  Thacher,  asks  the  question, '  are  these  little 
insect  bodies  inspired  with  a  soul,  or  can  matter 
think  ?'  No  one  will  answer  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  As  to  the  former  part, 
permit  me  to  answer,  they  have  a  soul.  Matter 
however  organized,  cainnot  of  itself  act  or  think. 
A  system  of  organs  is  necessai-y  for  the  action  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  being  nothing  more,  nor  less 
than  a  principle,  having  neither  length  nor  breadth, 
is  incapable  of  itself  of  any  action  or  tliought. 
In  order  to  produce  actions  or  thought,  the  soul 
must  be  connected  with  proper  organs,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  organs,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
the  products  of  this  union.  The  smallnessof  the 
insect  can  be  no  objection  to  ti.e  position  here  ad- 
vanced. Admitting  the  position  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  the  insect  is  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties  which  eminently  distinguish  the 
human  race :  much  less  does  it  follow  that  because 
they  have  a  soul,  there  must  be  a  resurrection 
after  death.  However,  if  after  death  they  should 
be  brought  to  life,  like  Doctor  Franklin's  flies 
which  were  drowned  in  wine,  bottleil  in  Virginia, 
and  resuscitated  some  months  afterwards  in  Eu- 
rope, they  would  be  actuated  by  the  same  soul — 
being  the  selfsame  insect.  On  the  whole,  we  be- 
lieve the  hypothesis  to  be  true,  that  the  Bee  has 
a  soul,  and  that  it  has  proper  organs  for  the  union 
and  action  of  this  jirinciple,  and  that  the  organs 
are  more  perfect  than  those  of  many  other  insects, 
and  less  perfect  than  those  of  man.  "R.  G. 


•  Occasionally  bees  steal  either  from  their  near  neigh- 
bors, or  from  tliose  a  mile  or  more  distant,  and  sometimes 
in  thi6  way  destroy  a  whole  nation  less  stroncjthan  them- 
selves. This  they  do  when  tliey  are  in  no  immediate 
want  of  provision.  !f  this  be  an  innate  principle,  then 
all  bees  would  do  the  like,  contrary  to  fact. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  March 
26,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institution,  the  fohowing  let- 
ters were  read,  and  the  scions  which  accompanied 
them,  together  with  the  seeds  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Me  J.  B.  nussELL— 

Dear  Sir — Accompanying  this,  you  will  receive 
a  package  of  grafts  for  the  use  of  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
in  a  letter  in  the  winter,  desiring  you  to  jjurchase 
me  some  grafts,  &:c,  which  I  have  heai'd  was  for- 
warded from  Philadelphia  by  Mr  Amory,  a  mer- 
chant of  Boston.  They  are  marked  as  follows 
viz.  No  1,  the  Ashmore  apple,  (see  N.  E.  Far- 
mer, vol.  ix.  page  109.)  No  2  Sweet  Paradise  * 
apple.  (See  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  vii.  page  286.) 
No  3,  the  Shenck  pear,  a  seedling,  large  and  very 
superior,  a  plentiful  bearer,  ripens  in  August.  It 
was  rsised  from  the  seed  of  a  small  harvest  pear, 
planted  about  40  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr  John 
Shenck  of  Manor  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  I  obtained  the  grafts  from  Mr 
Philip  Barger,  Mr  Shenck's  son  in  law.  Those 
marked  xx  are  off  the  original  tree.  Those 
marked  xxi  and  xxii  off  young  trees  grafted  by  Mr 
Shenck,  from  the  original  and  which  his  daughter, 
Mrs  Barger,  says,  bear  rather  larger  fruit  than  the 
old  tree.  I  have  engaged  some  of  the  fruit  to 
send  to  the    Philadelphia     Horticultural    Society 


*  It  is  My  intention  to  send  your  society  a   sample  of 
the  Paradise  apple. 


when  ripe.  Should  I  succeed,  you  will  no  doubt 
see  their  opinion  of  them.  I  should  like  one  of 
your  cultivators  to  hasten  their  fruiting,  and  when 
obtained  of  fair  size  (say  from  8  to  16  ozs.)  corn- 
pare  them  with  some  of  your  very  best  pears,  of 
this  season  of  ripening,  either  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic origin,  and  give  the  result  of  the  compari- 
son in  the  N.  E.  Farmer.  The  grafts  of  the  Shenck 
pear  and  Paradise  apple  were  cut  by  myself. 
The  Ashmore  ap|)le  (20  miles  off)  cut  by  a  person 
in  whom  I  have  confideiice,  they  may  therefore  all 
be  relied  on  as  gemdne.  M. 

WrigUsville,  Pa.  March  18,  1831. 

Brighton,  Marcli  36,  J83I. 
Mr  J.  B.  Russell- 
Dear  Srn — I  send  a  few  scions  of  Hubbardston 
Nousueli,  Nonpariel,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Ribston 
Pippin,  with  a  few  Apples  of  each  kind  :  they  have 
been  in  my  warm  room  some  time,  and  have  wilt- 
ed, but  an  estimate  of  the  scions  can  be  made  by 
the  fruit.  Will  you  present  them  to  the  President 
with  myibest  respects,  and  request  him  to  distri- 
bute them  if  wanted  by  any  of  the  members.  I 
intended  meeting  with  the  Society  this  day  but  am 
unexpectedly  prevented. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GoRHAM    Parsoks. 

John  Wilson  of  Roxbury,  and 

Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  were  admitted 
members. 

Saml'el  F.  Coolidge,  of  Boston, 

David  Hyslop,  of  Brookline, 

John  Clap,  of  Dorchester,  and 

Thomas  Leonard,  of  Salem,  were  admitted  mem- 
bers at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
the  5th  inst. 

Several  beautiful  specimens  of  Gilly  flowers,  viz  : 
the  Queen  White,  Scarlet  Cape,  Wliite  Brompton, 
and  Scarlet  Brompton,  from  the  garden  of  E.  H.  Der- 
by, Esq.  of  Salem,  were  exhibited. 

On  Saturday  another  Box  of  Seeds  will  be  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c,  award  a  premium  of  two  dollars  to  Mr 
Thomas  Leonard,  for  the  fine  specimens  of  Gilly 
flowers,  from  the  garden  of  E.  H.  Dei  by,  Esq.  Salem, 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Saturday, 
March  2G.  R.  L.  Emmons, 

March  30.  Secretary. 

JVotice. 
An  adjourned  meetinf;  ol  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 
March  .30.  R.  L.  EMMONS,  Secretary. 

I  observe  that  the  4th  of  April  is  mentioned  for 
the  sale  of  the  cfl^ects  of  Mr  Thomas  Harrison  late 
groom  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin. — I  feel  it  to  be  due  to 
Mr  Harrison's  memory  to  say,  that  from  repeated 
opportunities  of  witnessing  his  exertions,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  few  grooms,  if 
any,  equal  to  him.  He  came  to  America  in  1822 
with  the  horse  first  sent  to  the  country  by  Admiral 
Coffin,  and  given  by  him  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Mr  Harrison  was  lost  overboard  from  one  of 
the  steam  boats  in  the  North  River  last  sutniner. 
His  loss  is  sincerely  felt  by  all  who  knew  hiin. 
The  late  Mr  Harrison's  mother  resides  in  England, 
and  1  have  reason  to  believe  in  ])Overty,  and  will 
in  all  probability  reap  the  benefit  of  her  son's  hard 
earnings.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  remembered, 
and  that  hig-h  prices  will  be  given  for  the  vahia- 
ble  animals  wliich  are  to  beoft'erod  to  the  public. 

A. 


REMARKS  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  following  from  a  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  b 
George  Culley  an  etnineiit  English  Herdsman  ma 
suggest  useful  ideas  to  American  Farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  the  larges 
domestic  animals  are  not  the  best,  or  most  advan 
tagcous  to  the  breeder  or  feeder ;  because  wi 
generally  find,  that  the  large  big-boned  cattle  am 
sheep  require  more  and  better  food  in  proportion  ti 
stipport  and  feed  them,  than  those  of  a  middlin 
size  and  stnall  bones  ;  and  the  larger,  bigger  boi- 
ed,  and  clumsier  tliey  are  formed  the  more  tin 
profitable  they  are,  while,  on  the  contrary,  tin 
trtier  they  are  formed,  and  the  finer  the  buiio,  tin 
more  profitable,  as  they  not  only  take  less  food  ii 
proportion,  but  feed  more  readily. 

I  aver  that  no  large  boned  animal  will  feed  ki 
quick,  or  cover  so  readily  and  thick  with  fit  fle;-' 
as  one  with  a  small  bone,  if  well  formed.  T 
is  the  criterion — this  is  the  main  princij)le  that 
ibiind  our  judgment  upon,  respecting  all  animi 
which  are  to  be  fatted  for  the  support  of  inankini 
and  we  can  justly  say  that  this  judgment  is  COD' 
firmed  by  near  forty  years'  experience.  Notwith 
standing  this  assertion  is  made  with  some  d';;!-. 
of  positiveness,  yet  wc  are  not  unconscious  of  it 
being  a  new  doctrine  to  the  generality  of  breedA 
in  this  island;  and,  consequently,  will  appear  n 
prising  and  strange  to  many  old  In-eeders  m 
graziers.  But  I  have  not  a  remaining  doubt,  i 
the  advocates  for  large  bones  will  make  fair  am 
candid  trials,  the  small  bones  will  win  or  gain  th' 
prize,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  or  rather  every  tiinf 
nay  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  small  bonei 
trtie  pro|iortioned  animal  will  pay  4rf.  while  tb 
big  boned  one  will  only  pay  3d.  for  what^ 
eats. — When  I  assert  this  I  would  wish  to  be 
derstood,  that  I  mean  from  the  time  of  calving! 
lambing,  to  the  time  of  killing  for  the  market  ; 
cause  I  look  upon  the  grazier,  who  buys  in  m 
feeds,  and  he  that  breeds  and  feeds,  as  two  ver 
different  people.  It  is  the  latter  of  those  that  th- 
public  are  obliged  to  for  that  useful  ohsorvatitHi 
of  small  boned  animals  excelling  large  boned  ODf 
in  feeding;  because  he  sees,  watches,  and  exainin 
the  various  pushes  and  improvements  from  lli* 
beginning  to  the  end  ;  while  the  grazier,  who  buyi 
in  his  stock  is  easy,  in  a  great  measure,  how  thej 
are  bred,  so  long  as  they  l)ay  him  for  feeding, 
plain,  coarse,  ugly  animal  may  pay  him  more 
a  fine  well  made  one  ;  becatise  he  buys  the  coi 
one  at  a  mtich  less  price  in  proporfion,  and  itisc 
little  consequence  to  him  as  an  individual :  but,  i 
his  country,  to  community  at  large,  it  is  a  ina| 
of  prodigious  importance,  mtich  more  than 
in  general  been  thought  of;  because  the 
meat  and  the  less  bone,  you  can  produce  frSi^ 
a  given  quantity  of  ])asturagc,  turnips,  cabbages, 
&c,  the  better  surely,  and  more  mouths  you  CJO 
feed.  ' 

The  beef  or  mutton  is  finer  grained,  and  sdl» 
higher  by  the  poimd  ;  it  is  worth  more  to  the 
consumer  than  the  other,  because  it  aflbrds  mow 
and  better  flesh  and  loss  bone  ;  and  supposing  the 
poor  are  under  a  necessity  of  buying  the  coal* 
parts  in  a  dear  time,  it  is  worth  more  to  tliem  in 
proportion  than  the  coarse  of  the  large  boned  one;' 
because,  though  still  coarse  it  is  finer  than  tit 
others,  and  has  lees  bone;  in  fact  it  is  tiie  cheap 
est  ami  best  eating  to  the  rich,  to  the  manufacturt ' 
and  to  the  poor. 

Even  in  regard  to  horses  intended  for  the 
draught  or  saddle,  those  I  presume  are  best  in  g«*l 
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■althat  arc  of  tlio  tnicst  iirnpoition  in  respect  to 
ne,  carcass  or  form  and  of  a  muUling  size.  I  | 
nk  we  may  venture  to  assort,  tlint  in  those  kinils 
animals  now  under  consideriition,  and  perhaps 
most  others,  there  is  a  certain  sy  iinnetry,  or  i 
oportion  of  parts,  wiiich  is  best  adapted  a  particu-  i 
■  size  in  eacli  kind.  All  those  of  each  kind  : 
t  are  aliove  this  size,  we  find  disproportioned, 
cording  to  the  size  iliey  attain  to  ;  and  in  the 
gree  that  they  are  advanced  beyond  this  line  of 
rfection,  we  find  them  less  active,  less  strong  in 
oportion,  and  always  less  able  to  endure  hard-! 
ip  or  fatigue.  We  find  all  great  horses  tire 
oner  than  middling  sized  ones  ;  they  are  slower 
motion,  they  are  more  subject  to  disorders,  and  I 
nscipiently  wear  sooner  out.  ■ 

In  neat  cattle  or  sheep,  we,  in  general,  find  that  I 
3  largest  are  the  tenderest,  and  most  liable  to  [ 
mplaiiits  ;  that  they  require  more  and  nicer  fare,  i 
slower  in  feeding,  and  worse  butcher's  meat  j 
len  fed  ;  and  they  stand  winters,  or  inclement 
isons.  mu  eh  worse  than  the  well  proportioned! 
es  :  therefore  it  is  these  we!!  proportioned,  liand- 
ne  animals  that  we  would  recommend  to  the  atten- 1 
n  of  the  breeders  to  choose  both  males  and  feinales 
ira  if  possible,  or  as  near  to  them  as  may  he.  It 
rhaps,  has  been  owing  to  the  idea  of  largeness, 
the  wish  to  breed  the  biggest  in  the  different 
ids  of  domestic  animals,  that  has  so  long  pre- 
ited  our  breeders  from  selecting  and  distinguish- 
',  the  most  valuable  kinds  :  for,  so  universal  was 
s  idea,  and  so  much  were  we  blinded  by  it,  that 
did  not  perceive  which  were  the  inost  valua- 
animals  of  each  kind.  We  had  no  conceptioii 
any  animal  being  valuable  or  good  that  was 
greai.  We  could  not  seperate  those  two  ideas 
good  and  great.  We  did  not  attend  to  that  sym- 
try  and  proportion,  which  so  essentially  char- 
erize  the  valuable  kinds  of  each  species,  and 
ich  seldom,  or  ever,  fail  of  being  the  hardiest,  and 
:  best  thrivers.  In  short,  it  was  left  to  this  age  to 
ke  those  nicer  distinctions,  which  constitute  the 
e  breeder  and  discerning  judge  ;  and  the  more 
■se  distinctions  are  attended  to  and  examined, 
■  more  they  will  be  i)ursued  ;  in  consequence  of 
dch  improved  notions,  our  breeders  must  now 
;essarilv  follow  those  kinds  that  are  most  valua- 


Mueh  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  short 
ged  slock  being  the  best,  particularly  neat  cat- 
and  sheep;  nothing  would  go  down  once  but 
irt  legs.  That  little  short  legged,  dwarfish  breed 
sheep,  so  much,  (though  undeservedly)  run 
5n  a  few  years  ago  are  very  properly  called  by 
onsidrable  breeder,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  ; 
gentleman's  sheej),  for  though,  to  those  who  are 
judges,  they  have  a  pretty  enough  appearance, 
they  will  not  bear  examining  by  an  attentive 
1  aide  judge — I  mean  him  who  judges  by  his 
gers  as  well  as  eyes ;  a  method  which  is  out  of 
gentleman's  line. 

[  wish,  however,  to  caution  breeders  against 
other  extreme.  I  would  have  them  recollect 
old  proverb  that  all  extremes  are  wrong.  At- 
itive  breeders  of  this  day,  have,  I  apprehend, 
ide  some  sensible  distinctions  with  regard  to 
mals  fed  and  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  man- 
id  between  what  they  call  essentials  and  non- 
lentials.  They  give  the  former  title  to  the  back 
d  sides  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  whole  jiro- 
rtion  of  the  carcass,  always  taking  in  the  lu- 
nation to  make  fat. — The  non-essentials  are  the 
ears,  horns,  tail,  &c.    and  even   wool  and 


hides ;  for  though  these  are  valuable  in  them- 
selves, yet  they  are  more  to  be  dispensed  with 
[that  is  their  form,  size  aiid  proi)ortions  are  of  less 
coiise(]uence]    than   the    back,   sides,  &c.     Good 


CURE  FOR  THE  SALT  RHEUM. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  member  of  my  family  had 
salt  rlieiwi  on  the  hands,  of  more  than  9  months' 
continuance  ;  and  latterly  it  formed  a  spot  of  an 


carcases  are  united  with  thick  or  thin  hides,  under  !  inch  diameter,  on  the  face.  This  disease  is  well 
long,  short,  coarse  or  fine  wool,  with  long,  short,  known  to  subtra(U  largely  from  piMsoual  comfort, 
thick  or  thin  horns,  or  ears,  «SiC,  but  no  good  car-  [  A  case  was  mentioned  of  a  neighbor,  whom  salt 
cass  ever  existed  without  the  back  broad,  and  sides  '  rheum  had  nearly  covered.  She  was  told  to  take 
round,  and  due  proportion  and  symmetry.  But  nitric  acid,  {a.<\\.nif^an\>i)  and  vinegar  i7i  equrd  por- 
tlie  parts  termed  non-essentials  are  not  to  be  quite  lions,  and  apply  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time,  to  the  skin, 
disregarded  ;  for  though  they  are  not  properly  es-  :  She  hesitated,  and  consulted  the  family  physician, 
sential,  yet  they  arc  very  often  strong  marks  or  in-  !  He  said  it  would  kill  her.  However  she  determined 
dicationsof  good  or  bad  thrivers,  &c,  as,  for  in- '  to  try  it — applied  a  little  with  a  feather  to  one  spot 
stance  a  thick  hide  seldom  covers  aquick-feeding  I  — bore  the  smart — and  after  an  interval,  applied 
carcass,  or  a  heavy  fleece  a  ready  feeding  or  fine  it  to  another  spot.  She  became  entirely  well,  and 
grained    carcass   of  nnitton. — Again,   fine,    small  l  well  she  has  continued. 

and  straight  bones  in  the  legs,  and  thin  hides  and  This  account  encouraged  our  inmate  also  to 
pelts  are  almost  certain  signs  of  a  kindly  breed,  !  make  a  trial.  The  nitric  acid  and  vinegar  was  ap- 
and  fine-grained  beef  or  mutton  &c.  Thus  we  !  plied  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  In  four  orfive 
find  the  thick'pelts,  and  heavy  wool  in  Lincolnshire  ;  tceeks  there  was  not  a  trace  of  salt  rlieum  remaining, 
cover  the  coarsest  grained  nuittou  we  know  of;  i  and  nothing  unfavorable  to  health  has  beenobserv- 
whilc  a  variation  of  the  same  breed  in  Leicester- 
shire, highly  improved,  having  considerably  less 
wool,  and  very  thin  pelts,  are  quicker  feeders  and 
their  mutton  is  as  fine  grained  and  sweet  as  a 
mountain  sheep. 


RHUBARB  AND  SEA-KALE. 

The  season  has  arrived  to  commence  the  forc- 
ing and  blanching  of  these  fine  garden  produc- 
tions. Put  three  or  four  barrels,  divested  of  one 
head,  or  having  no  head,  over  so  many  stools  of 
rhubarb  (pie  plant,)  and  surround  and  cover  them 
with  recent  stable  or  horse  dung.  The  heat  gen 
crated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  wil 
cause  the  plants  to  grow  vigorously,  and  in  from 
14  to  20  days  they  will  have  reached  the  topofthe 
cask,  when  the  stocks  may  be  taken  off  for  pies 
and  tarts. 

Sea  Kale  may  be  forced  in  the  same  way,  tak- 
ing small  boxes,  pots  or  kegs,  to  place  over  the 
plants,  and  taking  care  not  to  give  too  much  heat. 
To  blanch  only,  the  stools  should  be  covered  with 
close  pots,  or  with  a  small  pyramid  of  sand.  The 
rhubarb  requires  a  rich  soil.  The  sea  kale  is  fin- 
e.st  upon  a  light  sand,  without  manure. —  Genesee 
Farmer. 


ed. — Genesee  Farmer. 


James  Calkin,  Esq.  of  VVolfville,  Nova  Scotia, 
has  raised  98  bushels  per  acre,  of  Golden  Siou.x 
corn,  the  past  season  ;  a  good  proof  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  in  that  quarter,  when  judiciously 
cultivated. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINAGE. 

Having  raised  the  New  Zealand  spinage  the 
last  summer,  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  spinage  dishes,  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  a  very  luxuriant  growing  annu- 
al plant,  with  thick  succulent  leaves  of  beautiful 
green  color. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  should  be  sprouted  in  a 
hot-bed,  in  order  to  have  it  fit  for  use  before  the 
middle  of  summer.  The  branches  are  decumbent 
and  spreading  to  the  distance  of  two  feet  from 
the  roots,  which  is  a  suitable  distance  for  setting 
the  plants  from  each  other. 

After  the  jilants  have  grown  about  a  foot  long, 
the  tips  of  the  branches  may  be  cut  for  use ;  they 
will  be  found  very  tender  and  well  flavored.  It 
continues  growing  very  luxuriantly  until  killed  by 
the  frost.  The  seed  is  produced  at  the  ariZs  of 
the  leaves.  Eight  or  ten  plants  will  be  sufiicient 
for  a  large  family,  both  for  producing  seed  and  for 
boiling.  Ibid. 


The  breakfast  of  the  ex-ministers  of  France  costs 
a  franc  and  a  half  each  ;  their  dinner  five  francs,  and 
the  service  of  their  chambers  a  franc  and  a  ([uarter. 
Their  washing  is  nine  francs  a  month.  The  whole 
charge  of  the  prison  is  something  less  than  470 
pounds  a  year.  They  are  well  lodged,  and  well 
treated  in  every  respect.  They  occupy  four  officers' 
rooms'in  the  castle,  the  doors  of  which  open  into  the 
same  passage.  They  are  allowed  to  communicate 
when  tney  please  in  a  fifth  room,  which  they  make 
their  dining  room.  The  castle  in  which  they  are 
confined,  is  the  one  where  the  famous  iron  cage  used 
to  be. 

The  Princess  Victoria  of  England  is  said  to  be 
very  intsUigent.  She  is  well  versed  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  her  own 
and  other  conntries  ;  she  has  made  great  proficiency 
in  music,  of  which,  like  her  mother,  she  is_e.\tremely 
fond.  Her  health  has  been  very  delicate,  but  she  is 
now  only  an  invalid  in  respect  of  a  debility  in  her 
hands  and  feet,  which  rentiers  her  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance.  Being  stout  of  her  age,  and  hav- 
ing very  small  feet,  it  is  feared  she  will  never  en- 
tirely recover  from  this  lameness. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  17,  it  was  unanimously  vo- 
ted, '  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  be  requested  to  accept 
of  his  furniture,  plate,  linen,  paintings,  library,  and 
curiosities  of  every  description,  as  the  best  means 
the  creditors  have  of  expressing  their  very  high 
sense  of  his  most  honorable  conduct,  and  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  unparalleled  and  most  suc- 
cessful exertions  he  has  made,  and  continues  to 
make,  for  them.' 


Gas  in  China. — It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese  have 
used  gas  issuing  from  deep  pits,  for  the  purpose  of  ^  „ 

boiling  salt   and    for  lighting  their  towns  a  long  i  bought  for  13  cents,  and  when  soiled  returned  at 
time.  '  half  price 


An  English  husband  was  lately  brought  before  the 
police  court  for  having  beat  his  v/ife  with  the  poker. 
The  Judge  told  him  he  should  not  use  such  an  un- 
lawful instrument  as  a  poker  ;  that  if  his  wife  re- 
quired chastisement,  he  should  use  a  cane  of  proper 
dimensions.  The  Atlas  jestingly  says,  'It  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  well  regulated  families  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  proper  dimensions  on  these  occasions., 

Paper  cloth.— In  France  they  have  lately  made 
a  cloth  resembling  linen,  from  paper.  It  serves 
where  neatness  and  show  are  required  without  much 
durability.     A   large  handsome  table  cloth  can  be 
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In  the  niiilJIe  of  May,  1S2S,  I  ploughed  up  !  ncanr  liome.  They  do  not  seem  to  coni-cive  ii 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  pasture  that  had,  for  possible  to  enricli  them  otherwise  than  with  3tabl« 
many  years,  been  tilled  by  the  former  owner  until  '  manure.     If  tliey  would  plough  and  sow  properl, 


CotilinueU  from  page '285. 
TURNING  IN  GRK.EN  CROPS  FOR  MANURE. 

8.  To  Mr  William    13iickminster,    of  F'raming- 
hatn,  Middlesex  County,  the  committee  award  the 
premium  of  $20  fir  ins  experiment  '  of  turning  in 
green  crops  as  a  manure.'     This   attempt    of  Mr 
Buckminster,  in   the  judgment  of  the    committee 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  who  live  too  far  from  a  city  or  town 
to  buy    manure.     The    practice    of  enriching    or 
renovating  land  by  ploughing   in    green    crops,  is 
a  very  coinmon    one    in    Europe,  though    hardly 
known   here.      But  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  it." 
Our  farmers  in  general  have  more  land   than  they 
can  till,  owing  to  their  not  having  manure  enough, 
or  because  it  is  too  far  from   their  barn  yards  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  some  large  farms,  and  naturally  of 
good  soil,  actually  produce  less,  but  with  infinite- 
ly more  labor,  than   much   smaller    ones   that   are 
well  cultivated.     Indeed  the  desire  of  having  large 
farms,  without  giving  to  them  the  necessary  outlay 
is  the  common  error  of  our  country.     The  inevita- 
ble result  is  scanty  crops  anil  more  labor.     An  acre 
is  mown,  often,  fur  a  ton    of  hay   or    less,    where 
with  decent  care  two  tons  might  be  had.      A  pas- 
ture often  of  a  dozen  acres,  which  might  be  easily 
ploughed,  does  not  afford    food    enough    for   one 
cow  ;  whereas  at  small  expense,  it  might  be  made 
to  su|)port  four  or  five.  Now,  in  a  country  like  ours 
where  produce  is  so  cheap  and  labor  so  dear,  this 
is  unquestionably  a   wrong,    not  to    say  a  ruinous 
mode  of  management, — a  mode  whicli  drives  our 
children  to  the   Western    or  Eastern  country    for 
want  of  land,  who  might  have  enough  here  if  right- 
ly used.     But  if  farmers  ivitl  have  more   land  tlian 
they  can  till  in  the  ordinary    way,  for  want  of  ma- 
nure, what  better  plan  can  be  devised  than  that  of 
ploughing,  and  sowing,  and   turning  in  the  green 
crops,  with  the  sole  view  of  fertilizing  their   lands? 
Whether  it  be    afterwards    used    for    mowing,  <m' 
tillage  or  grazing,  still  it  must  be  good  husbandry, 
if  we  can  rely  on  the   testimony  of  Mr   Buckmin- 
ster, and  on  the  experience  of  farmers  in  England. 
The  remarks  of  Mr  Buckminster  on  bog  or  mea- 
dow mud,  are    worthy  of  notice.      It  is  quite   cer- 
tain, as  he  says,  that  used  in  its  crude  state,  as  dug 
from  the  meadow,  it  is  inert  and  seemingly  useless  : 
but  when  put  in   the  barn  yard  and    hogpen,  and 
trampled  upon  and  mixed  with  manure,  it  becomes 
an  excellent  compost.     As  almost  every  farm  hns 
bog   meadow,    it  must  he  well  known,    that   after 
being  several  months  in  the    barnyard  or   pigsty, 
it  makes  an  excellent  manure  for  corn  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about   two    thirds  imnl  and    one    third 
dung.      WlietherMr  Buckminster's  notion  of  cart- 
ing it  at  once  to  the  giound  wliere  wanted   to  save 
labor,  and  there  mixing  it  with    manure,  is  a  cor- 
rect one,  every  man  will  judge  for   himself      The 
common  idea  has    been,  that  to  take  it  to  iho  barn- 
yard/r«<  is  better.     But  all  must  agree  that  it  may 
be  very    profitably    used  as    food  for    plants,   and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be   overlooked  in  the    man- 
agement of  the  farm. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
I  have  been  induced,  partly  by  the  premium  you 
offer  anil  i)aitly  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  make 
some    experiments   as  to  the  value  of  green  crops 
ploughed  in  for  manure,  and  I  send  you  the  result. 


the  crops  would  not  repay  the  labor.  It  was  a 
light  loam,  hut  not  sandy.  It  had  been  so  reduced, 
that  10  acres  did  not  atiord  siilficient  pasturage 
for  one  cow  through  the  season.  We  sowed  im- 
mediately after  thus  plowing,  a  bushel  of  buck- 
wheat to  the  acre,  and  in  six  weeks  rolled 
down  the  buckwheat  in  the  direction  we  in- 
tended to  plough,  and  then  ploughed  and  sowed 
as  before.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  we  turn- 
ed in  a  second  crop  of  buckwheat — having  rolled 
it  ilown  flat  as  at  fiist,  and  then  seeded  it  down 
witii  clover,  herds  grass  and  red-to|),  one  peck  and 
a  half  to  the  acre.  Most  of  the  clover  was  winter 
killed,  and  a  great  jiart  of  the  herds  grass  and 
red-top.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1S29,  we  sowed 
10  lbs.  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre;  and  with  a 
light  harrow,  went  slowly  over  the  whole.  The 
seed  took  well,  but  the  clover  was  not  high  enough 
for  the  scythe,  when  the  other  grass  was  fit  to 
cut.  We  mowed  what  had  not  been  winter  kill- 
ed ;  and  where  it  yielded  best,  we  obtained  one 
ton  of  herds  grass  to  the  acre.  Immediately  after 
mowing,  we  turned  in  our  cattle,  atid  fed  the  grass 
close.  Last  spring,  (1830)  the  grass  was  so  for- 
ward we  turned  in  our  cattle  on  the  19th  of  April. 
There  were  8  acres  in  the  whole  field,  but  there 
were  only  five  acres  that  bore  any  grass  worth  50 
cents.  These  five  acres  were  the  three  and  a  half 
managed  as  I  have  slated  above,  and  one  and  a 
half  on  which  grass  seed  was  sown  in  April, 
1830  ;  and  fifty  bushels  of  leached  ashes  mixed 
with  loam,  spread  on  the  surface.  On  these  five 
acres,  (and  the  3  which  bore  nothing,)  I  pastured 
4  cows  constantly  for  4  months,  wanting  two  days, 
and  they  had  an  abtmdance  of  feed.  I  never  bad 
any  pasture  ground  yield  so  well  before.  I  thiidc 
these  green  crops  improved  the  land  as  much  as 
a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  comparative 
exijense  I  estimate  as  follows  on  one  acre,  viz. 


WITH     MANURE. 

20  ox  cart  loads  of  mantire 
Hauling!^  tnile  and  spreading 
Ploughing  once,  green  sward 
Harrowing  and  sowing' 


WITH    GREEN    CROPS. 

First  ploughing,  green  sward 

2d  ploughing,  and  rolling  v/ith  man  and  horse  1  00 


$24  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  00 

$32  00 

,?2  00 


5d  ploughing,  and  rolling 

do, 

do, 

1  00 

Three  barrowings 

do, 

do, 

1  00 

Two  bushels  buckwheat 

1  55 

Sowing          do, 

25 

$6  SO 
Thus  you  will  see,  that  it  has  cost  me  less  than 
one  fourth  as  much  to  enrich  my  land  with  green 
crops,  as  it  would  with  manure.  If  my  grass  liad 
not  been  winter  killed  the  first  year,  I  intended  to 
have  shown  you  the  '  jirecise  weight  of  hay  cut 
on  an  acre.     The    above   estimate  of  the   cost  of 


they  could  make  the  whole  rich. 

They    further    object  to  growing  crops    to   h 
ploughed  in  ;  for,  say    they,  '  The    growing   cro| 
will  e.xhausl  the  land  as  much  as  it  will  enrich  th»,. 
same  when  ploughed  in,  so  that  we  end  where  vnti 
began.'    This  would  be  correct  reasoning,  undoubtll 
ediy,  if  the  growing  crop  obtained  its  whole    sus-i 
teiiance  from  the    ground.      It  probably    does  nois 
one    sixth    part.     It   was    the    knowledge  of  this 
principle    that    gave    me   confidence    of    sncccs 
in    the    experiment.     The    advantages   of    greei 
crops  for  manure  are  greater  where  the  lands  an 
distant  from  the  barn,  than  in  other  cases. 

BOG  MUD   AS  MANURE. 

I  have    made    another  experiment  on    compos' 
manure.    In  April,  1828, 1  carted  30  loads  of  miii 
or  muck  l"iom  a  jiondhole,  which  had  a  black  soil  ' 
feet  deep.     I  thought  it  must  be  valuable  inanurf 
though  nothing  but  rushes  and  skunk  cabbage,  haiij. 
grown  on  it  for  20  years,  owing  to  its  sunken  post 
tion.     The  30  loads  were    immediately  spread  onjiii 
an  acre  of  worn-out  land,  and  ploughed  in.   Wliite 
Beans   were    planted  on  a  jiart,   buckwheat  on  a 
part,  and  barley  on  another  jiart.      No  crop  worth 
cutting  was  ])rodticeii.     The  muck  did  no  service, 
either  last  year  or  the  year  before.     Last   autumn 
1  tried  it  again  ;  carted  out  15  loads  on  to  the  high 
land  aforesaid,  and  mixed    with  those  fifteen,  twi 
loads  of  stable  manure  ;  the  whole  was  mixed  to- 
gether, and    suffei'ed  to  lie  in  a  lieaj)  till  the  10th  i 
of  last  May.     It  was  then  carted  on  to  the    same  ! 
land  as  the  other,  and  the  vvliole  heap  produced  all   !i 
the  good  effects  of  clear  stable  manure.     1  raised 
a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn  from  it,  without    put- 
ting on  over  20  loads  of  the  compost  to  the   acit. 
Such    was  the    difference    between    applying    thu   , 
muck  raw  or    green,  and   ajiplying  it  after  it    had 
been   six    months   fermenting  in  a  mass,  thawing, 
freezing,  &c,  to  become  pulverized 

All  our  farmers  in  this  quarter,  in  making  com. 
post  manures,  carry  the  most  bulky,  heavy  ingre-i 
dients  many  rods — some  half  a  mile  to  their  cu^ 
yards  and  hogpens — and  when  these  matei 
have  rested  there  long  enough,  they  are  then  ci 
ried  back  again  to  the  fields.  I  v/ould  save  them 
most  of  this  labor.  Let  them  make  their  compost 
heaps  on,  or  near  the  soil  where  it  is  to  Se 
applied,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  chief 
ingredient  lies.  This  will  save  a  double  caitil^ 
of  half  or  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile.  They  will 
have  to  carry  nothing  hut  a  little  stable  manure  to 
that  distance  in  most  cases,  instead  of  cartiDg 
back  and  forwards  the  whole  mass. 
Res|)ertfully  yours, 

William  BuckminstehkJ^ 

FraminghanijJVov.  10,  1830.  .* 


YELLOW     LOCUST. 

9.  The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  bring 
before  the  public  anojher  experiinent  of  Mr  Buck- 
minster's for  which  he  or  Mr  Clark,  of  Northamp- 


manure  is  less  by  12  cents  per  load  than  it  can  be   ton,    may   become    entitled    to  a  premium  of  $60 


pmchased  for  in  this  place.    .  I  have    given    more 
within  2  years. 

Farmers  ought,  in  duty,  to  make  the  trial  for 
themselves.  They  generally  have  much  land, 
(miscalled  under  im|irovemcnt)  10  acres  of  which 
will  not  pasture  a  cow.  Such  land  usually  lies  dis- 
tant from  the  hou.se.  They  say  they  cannot  make 
manure  enough  for  the  whole  farm,   and  they  find 


the  next  year  ; — it  is  for  an  aci-e  of  the  yellow  lo- 
cust, having  not  less  than  1000  trees.  The  yellow 
locust,  (Rohinia  pseudo  acacia,)  is  the  common 
locust  of  our  country,  and  well  known  to  eveij- 
body.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  I»-  f 
vagesof  the  locust  borer  have,  for  forty  years,  per- 
haps, discouraged  its  cultivation  in  this  countrt. 
Before  that  period  it  was  thought  by  discerning  men 


it  more  profitable   to  lay   their  manure    on    lands   a  most  valuable  tree,  and  is  still   thought   bo  in  s 
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1',  where,  as  the  late  learned  Professor  Peels, 
ul,  '  tliishiseet  does  not  exist.'  It  was  culti- 
111  old  times  for  various  reasons.  Planted  on 
Iv  anil  sterile  lands,  where  it  grows  freely,  it 
iiul  greatly  to  fertilize  the  ground.  It  was 
red  valnalde  for  its  great  dnraliillty  wheji 
•  r  posts  and  as  tiinlier.  It  was  nscd  for 
als  in  shi[)-linildiii^',  not  only  for  its  strength 
lability,  Imt  from  its  not  shrinking  like  other 
It  was  esteemed  for  quiekness  of  growth, 
ity  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  its  aptitude 
'  tiiate  itself  hy  its  roots,  which  run  near 
lace  of  the  ground, — and  if  wanted  for  no 
purpose,  conid  he  used  as  a  most  pleasant 
icie  of  fuel,  as  much  so  as  walnut.  At  the  pre- 
t  time,  nothing  but  the  worm  prevents  our  hold- 
the  locust  in  the  same  estimation  our  ances- 
did,  and  shall  this  discourage  us  so  much  as 
only  to  prevent  our  planting,  but  incline  us  to 
rpate  the  few  trees  that  remain  ?  Rather  let 
encourage  the  tree  and  endeavor  to  eitiipate 
worm.  This  would  be  a  much  wiser  as  well 
a  more  manly  course. — There  are  parts  of  the 
intry,  the  more  southern  parts,  it  is  said,  where 
i  insect  does  not  abound,  or  is  not  known  and 
y  may  we  not  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  freed  from 
At  worst,  the  locust  will  do  for  fire-wood, 
ugh  liable  at  iiresent  to  be  blown  down  before 
ttains  much  size,  and  for  this  purpose  alone, 
isidering  that  our  forests  are  disappearing, — it  is 
I  worthy  of  public  attention.  Bad  as  the  case  is 
lay  be  much  doubted,  whether,  as  it  can  be  so 
ly  done,  so  good  a  use  can  be  made  of  our 
vel  knolls  and  barren  spots  as  to  plant  them 
b  the  yellow  locust. 

he  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetls  AgriciiUural  Society. 
lENTi-EME.N- — I  liave  bccu  induced  by  the  pre- 
im  offered  by  you,  to  plant  out  an  acre  of  Ye!- 
Locust  trees.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  I  pro- 
ed  at  the  seed  store  of  Mr  Russell,  in  Boston,  a 
ntity  of  seed,  and  poured  into  it  boiling  water, 
suffered  it  to  soak  therein  three  or  four  days. 
;n  I  sowed  it  in  the  garden,  and  carefully  weed- 
he  plants;  many  of  them  grew  to  the  height 
bur  and  a  half  feet  that  season.  In  the  spring 
•jwing  I  transplanted  them  on  to  about  two  thirds 
.m  acre  of  poor,  worn-out  land,  placing  them 
ows  8  feet  apart,  and  at  4  feet  distance  in  the 
s.  On  one  side  of  this  plat  in  1829,  I  sowed 
e  seed,  with  the  view  of  making  a  hedge  fence 
1  them,  and  of  supplying  more  trees  to  make 
the  acre.  I  have  this  season  covered  over  an 
J  with  the  trees  of  the  two  seasons,  and  there 
more  than  1000  trees  on  the  acre.  On  two 
OS  of  tliis  acre,  therefore,  the  trees  are  now  of 
!e  years'  growth — on  the  other  third,  of  two 
rs'  growth.  On  the  be.st  of  the  land  some  of 
trees  are  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumfer- 
e,  and  seven  feet  high.  I  chose  a  poor  soil 
the  trees  that  tliey  might  enrich  it. 
notice  that  wherever  Yellow  Locust  trees  grow, 
grass  under  them  is  not  only  much  increased 
[uantity,  but  that  the  cattle  eat  it  in  jireference 
■ther  grass — always  biting  it  close  to  the  ground, 
lerefore  prefer  it  for  hedges  to  any  other  live 
wth — for,  so  far  from  injuring  our  pastures, 
y  are  a  positive  benefit  to  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  Buckminster. 
Framingham,  Nov.  lalh,  1830. 


Large  Ox. — An  Ox  six  years  old,  belonging  to 
us  Lothrop,  Esq.  of  Easton,  was  slaughtered 
ly  weighing  1826  pounds. 


olisl•;Rv,\TIO.^'s  on  the  teeth. 

An  object  very  subservient  to  health,  and  which 
merits  ihn>  attention,  is  tho  preservation  of  the 
teeth  :  the  care  of  which,  considering  their  im- 
portanco  in  preparing  the  food  for  digestion,  is,  in 
giMieral,  fir  from  being  sufficiently  cultivated. 
Very  few  persons,  comparatively  wash  their  iiioulli 
in  the  morning,  which  ought  always  to  be  jira 
tised  at  the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where  eith 
animal  food  or  vegetables  are  eaten  ;.  for  tho  for- 
mer is  apt  to  leave  behind  it  a  rancid  acrimony, 
and  the  latter  an  acidily,  both  of  them  hurtful  to 
the  teeth.  Washing  the  mouth  frequently  wilh 
cold  water,  is  not  only  serviceable  in  keejiing  the 
teeth  clean,  but  it  strengthens  the  gums,  the  firm 
adhesion  of  which  to  the  teeth,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  preserving  them  sound   and  secure. 

Picking  the  Teeth — Picking  teeth  i)roporly  is 
also  greatly  conducive  to  their  preservation  ;  but 
the  usual  manner  of  doing  this  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  |)urpose.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  pick  the  teeth,  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed with  due  care,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  gums  ; 
but  the  safest  and  best  way  of  doing  it  is  always 
before  a  looking-glass. 

Tooth  Powder. — Many  persons,  while  laudably 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  their  teeth,  do 
them  hurt  by  too  much  officiousness.  They  daily 
apply  to  them  some  dentifrice  jiowder,  which  they 
rub  so  hard  as  not  only  to  injure  the  enamel  by 
excessive  friction,  but  to  hurt  the  gumseveu  more 
than  by  the  abuse  of  the  picktooth. — The  quality 
of  some  dentifrice  powder,  advertised  in  news- 
papers, is  extremely  suspicious  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  are  not  altogether  free 
from  a  corrosive  ingredient. — One  of  the  safest 
and  best  compositions  for  the  purpose,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  oysteishell,  and  one  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  both  finely  powdered;  which  is  calcu- 
lated not  only  to  clean  the  teeth  without  hurting 
them,  but  to  preserve  the  firmness  of  the  gums. 

Beside  the  advantage  of  sound  teeth  from 
their  use  in  mastication,  a  jiroper  attention  to 
their  treatment  condui'es  not  a  little  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  breath.  This  is,  indeed,  often  effect- 
ed by  other  causes,  existing  in  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  in  the  bowels  ;  but  a  rot- 
ten state  of  the  teeth,  both  from  the  putrid  smell 
emitted  by  carious  bones,  and  the  impm-ities  lodged 
in  their  cavities,  never  fails  of  aggravating  an 
uniilsasaut  breath  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  of 
that  kind. 

Foul  Teeth The  teeth  sometiines  become  yel- 
low or  black  without  any  adventitious  matter 
being  observed  on  them;  at  other  times  they  be- 
come foul,  and  give  a  taint  to  the  breath,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mouth,  or  part  of  the  food  remain- 
ing too  long  about  them.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  foul  teeth  is  the  substance  called  tartar, 
which  seems  to  be  a  deposition  from  the  saliva, 
and  with  which  the  teeth  are  often  almost  entirely 
incrusted.  When  this  substance  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  iiisinnates  itself  between  the  gums  and 
the  teeth,  and  then  gets  down  upon  the  jaw  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  loosen  the  teeth.  This,  in- 
deed is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  loose 
teeth  ;  and  when  they  have  been  long  covered 
with  this  or  any  other  matter,  it  is  seldom  they 
can  be  cleaned  without  the  assistance  of  instru- 
ments. But  when  once  they  are  cleaned,  they 
may  generally  be  kept  so,  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  thin  piece  of  soft  wood  made  into  a  kind  of 
brush     and   dipped   into    disilled   vinegar;    after 


which  the  mouth  is  to  be  washed  with  common 
water. 

The  teeth  aro  sometimes  covered  over  with  a 
thin  dark  colored  scurf,  which  has  by  some  been 
mistaken  lor  a  wasting  of  the  enamel,  but  which 
is  only  an  extraneous  matter  covering  it.  By  per- 
severance this  may  be  cleaned  off  as  completely 
as  when  teeth  are  covered  with  tartar  ;  but  it  is 
apt  after  some  time  to  appear  again.  When  it  is 
observed,  the  same  opeuation  must  be  re|)eato(l. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  powders  or  washes 
to  the  teeth,  a  brush  or  a  s()onge  is  commonly 
employed  ;  the  latter  is  supposed  preferable,  as 
being  in  least  danger  of  wearing  down  the  ena- 
mel, or  of  separating  the  teeth. — Jour,  of  Health. 
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POULTRY. 

Continued  from  page  278. 

Feeding  and  fattening  Fowls. — Fowls  will  be- 
come fat  on  the  common  run  of  the  farm-yard 
where  they  tlirive  on  the  offals  of  the  stable,  and 
other  refuse,  with  perhaps  some  small  regular  daily 
feeds;  but  at  threshing  time  they  become  partic- 
ularly fat,  and  are  thence  styled  barn-door  fowls, 
probably  the  most  delicate  and  highly  flavored  of 
all  others,  both  from  their  full  allowance  of  the 
finest  grain,  and  the  constant  health  in  which 
they  are  kept  by  living  in  a  natural  state,  and  hav- 
ing the  full  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise.  It  is  a 
common  |)ractice  wilh  some  housewives  to  coop 
thbir  barn  door  fowls  for  a  week  or  two,  under 
the  notion  of  improving  them  for  the  table,  and 
increasing  their  fatness  ;  a  practice,  however,  whicli 
.seldom  succeeds,  since  the  fowls  generally  pine 
for  their  loss  of  liberty,  slighting  their  food,  lose 
instead  of  gaining  additional  flesh,  the  period  be- 
ing too  short  foV  them  to  become  accustomed  to 
confinement. 

Sandy  gravel  and  a  little  lime  rubbish  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  be  accessible  at  all  times 
to  fowls,  and  ol'ten  changed.  •Small  bits  of  char- 
coal, it  is  also  said,  will  be  swallowed  by  poultry, 
and  prove  beueficial  to  them.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troughs,  for  both  water  and  food  should  be 
placed  around,  that  the  stock  may  feed  with  as 
little  interruption  as  possible  from  each  other,  and 
perches  for  roosting  on  in  the  same  proportion 
should  be  furnished  for  those  birds,  which  are  in- 
clined to  roost  aloft,  which  few  of  them  will  de- 
sire after  they  have  begun  to  fatten,  but  which 
helps  to  keep  them  easy  and  contented  till  that 
period.  By  tills  mode  fowls  may  be  fattened  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  yet  preserved  in  a  healthy 
state,  their  flesh  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  barn-door   fowl. 

The  privation  of  light,  by  inclining  fowls  to  a 
constant  state  of  rejiose,  excepting  when  moved 
by  the  appetite  for  food,  promotes  and  quickens 
their  fattening  ;  but  a  state  of  obesity,  obtained  in 
this  way  cannot  be  a  state  of  health  ;  nor  can  the 
flesh  of  animals  so  fed,  equal  in  flavor,  nutriment, 
and  salubrity  that  of  the  same  species  fed  in  a 
more  natural  way.  Economy  and  market  inter- 
est may,  perhaps,  be  best  answered  by  the  plan  of 
darkness  and  close  confinement,  but  a  feeder  for 
his  own  table,  of  delicate  taste  and  ambitious  of 
furnishing  his  board  with  the  clioicest  and  most 
saliilirious  viands,  will  declare  for  the  natural  mode 
of  feeding;  and  in  that  view  a  feeding  yard  grav- 
elled and  turfed,  the  room  being  open    all   day,  for 
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the  fowls  to  retire  at  pleasure,  will  have  a  clecideJ 
preference  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  barn- 
door system.  Fowls  which  appear  to  have  long 
legs  should  he  fattened  as  soon  as  the  hen  leaves 
them,  to  make  the  hest  of  them,  it  being  extremely 
diflieult,  and  often  impossible  to  fatten  long  legged 
fowls  in  coops,  which  however  may  be  brought  to 
a  good  weight  at  the  barn-door. 

In  the  choice  of  full  sized  fowls  for  feeding,  the 
short  legged  and  early  hatched,  always  deserve  a 
preference.  Where  a  steady  and  regular  profit  is 
required  from  poultry,  the  best  method,  whether 
for  domestic  use  or  sale  is  constant  high  keep  from 
the  beginning,  whence  they  will  not  only  he  always 
ready  for  the  table  with  very  little  extra  attention, 
but  their  flesh  will  be  superior  in  nutriment  and 
flavor  to  those  which  are  fattened  from  a  low  and 
emaciated  state.  Fed  in  this  mode,  the  spring 
pullets  are  particularly  fine,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  nourishing  and  restorative  food.  The  pul- 
lets which  have  been  hatched  in  March,  if  higli 
fed  from  the  nest,  will  lay  plentifully  through  the 
following  autumn,  and  not  being  intended  for 
breeding  stock,  the  advantage  of  tbeir  eggs  may 
be  taken,  and  the  fowls  disposed  of,  thoroughly 
fat  for  the  table  in  February,  about  which  period 
their  laying  will  be  finished.  Instead  of  giving 
ordinary  corn  [grain]  to  fattening  and  breeding 
poultry,  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to  al- 
low the  heaviest  and  best,  putting  the  confined 
fowls  on  a  level  with  those  fed  at  the  barn-door, 
where  they  have  their  share  of  the  weightiest  and 
finest  corn.  This  liigli  feeding  shows  itself  not 
only  in  the  size  and  flesh  of  the  fowls,  but  in  the 
size,  weight  and  substantial  goodness  of  theireggs, 
which  in  those  valuable  particulars  will  prove  far 
superior  to  the  eggs  of  fowls  fed  upon  ordinary 
corn  or  washy  potatoes :  two  eggs  of  the  former 
going  further  in  domestic  use  than  three  of  the 
latter.  The  water  also  given  to  fattening  fowh 
should  be  often  renewed,  fresh  and  clean ;  indeed 
those  which  have  been  well  kept  will  turn  with 
disgust  from  ordinary  food  and  foul  water. 

Barley  and  wheat  are  the  great  dependence  for 
chicken  poultry  ;  oats  will  do  for  fidl  grown  bens 
and  cocks,  but  are  not  so  good  as  badey;  both, 
when  they  have  their  fill  of  corn  will  eat  occa- 
sionally cabbage  or  beet  leaves.  Steamed  potatoes 
and*oat  meal  mixed  together  make  an  excellent 
mess,  but  must  not  be  given  in  great  quantities, 
otherwise  they  render  the  flesh  soft  and  flabby. 

The  celebrated  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Keport 
of  the  Couiuy  of  Sussex,  England,  says  '  North 
Chapel  and  Kinsford  are  famous  lor  their  ponltry. 
They  are  fattened  there  to  a  size  and  perfection 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  food  given  them  is 
ground  oats  made  into  gruel,  mixed  with  hog's 
grease,  sugar,  pot  liquor  and  milk  :  or  ground  oats, 
treacle  and  suet,  sheep's  pluckt;,  &c.  The  fowls 
are  kept  very  warm,  and  crammed  morning  and 
night.  The  pot  liquor  is  mixed  with  a  few  hand- 
fills  of  oat  meal  and  boiled,  with  which  the  meal 
is  kneaded  into  crams  or  rolls  of  a  proper  size. 
The  fowls  are  put  into  the  coop  two  or  three  days 
before  they  are  crannned,  which  is  continued  for 
a  fortnight :  and  they  are  then  sold  to  the  higglers. 
These  fowls  when  full  grown  weigh  seven  pounds 
each,  the  average  weight  five  pounds ;  but  there 
are  instances  of  individuals  double  the  weight.' 

The  dung  of  poultry,  which  is  exceedingly  rich, 
should  be  carefully  saved  for  use,  and  the  turf  of 
any  inclosiu-e  in  which  they  may  be  kept,  occa- 
sionally pared  off  for  mixing  with  compost.  A 
little  molasses,  or  any  other  saccharine   siibstauce 


is  very  useful  to  nnx  with  the  food  of  poultry, 
which  it  is  intended  to  fatten.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  well  to  boil  a  proportion  of  beets,  carrots,  par- 
snips, ripe  and  sweet  pumpkins,  cornstalks  cut 
fine,  sweet  aiqdes,  or  any  other  sweet  vegetable 
substances  with  iiotatoes  for  food  for  poultry  which 
it  is  wished  to  fatten. 

To  be    continued. 


FARMERS'     WORK   FOR    APRIL. 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

It  lias  been  a  generally  received  opinion  that 
wheat  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  New 
England  ;  but  with  proper  management  good  crops 
have  been  and  doubtless  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
said  that  the  soils  of  New  England,  being  of  prim- 
itive formation,  do  not  contain  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  perfect  the  wheat  \ihun.  '  The  ma- 
nures,'says  Loudon,  '  best  calculated  for  wheat 
are  allowed  by  all  agricultiu'ists  to  be  animal  mat- 
ter and  lime.  The  former  has  a  direct  influence 
in  supplying  that  essential  constituent  to  wheaten 
flour,  gluten  ;  and  the  latter  azote  and  lime,  both 
actually  found  in  the  straw  of  wheat.  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  that  wheat  will  not  thrive  on 
any  soil  which  does  not  contain  lime.  In  this 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Chaptal,  Professor  Thaer  and  Gris- 
enthwaite  fully  agree.' 

Spring  wheat  should  he  sowed  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  soil  can  be  fitted  for  its  reception. 
It  grows  best  on  rich  new  lands,  or  on  a  soil 
which  has  been  well  manured  for  the  crops,  which 
iminediately  preceded  the  proposed  wheat  crop. 
It  is  njit  to  he  injured  by  the  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds,. and  should,  therefore  follow  jiotatoes  or 
some  other  hoed  crop  ;  or  it  may  follow  peas,  or 
a  clover  lay,  if  the  land  is  free  from  weeds.  Dr 
Deane  observed  that  wheat  sown  in  the  spring 
shoidd  be  only  covered  with  the  harrow,  as  it  has 
no  time  to  lose  and  ought  to  be  up  early.  Wheat 
requires  a  good  loamy  soil  not  too  light  nor  too 
heavy.  An  English  writer  says,  '  the  soils  best 
ailapted  to  wheat  are  rich  clays  and  heavy  loams; 
but  these  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  descrip- 
tions of  soils  on  which  it  is  cultivated.  Before  the 
introduction  of  turnips  and  clover,  all  soils  hut 
little  cohesive  were  thought  quite  unfit  for  wheat ; 
but  even  on  sandy  soils  it  is  now  grown  exten- 
sively, and  with  much  advantage  after  either  of 
the^e  crops.' 

J.  BuEL,  Esq.  of  Albany  says  that '  Many  plan  ts 
require  a  speckle  manure,  which  other  jjlants  do 
not  consume,  or  yield  on  analysis.  Thus  wheat 
requires  the  elementary  matter  of  gluten  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  it  yields  on  analysis,  and 
which  most  other  plants  do  not  take  up  or  afford. 
These  elements,  thereforp,  must  exist  naturally  in 
the  soil,  or  be  supplied  by  art  to  insure  a  good 
crop  of  wheat.'  And  he  also  observes  that '  Tiie 
soils  of  New  England,  being  of  primitive  forma- 
tion arc  iiot  naturally  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  because  they  do  not  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  this  valuable  grain;  and  that  this  natural 
defect  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  application  of 
animal  tnanures,  or  manures  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  animal  matter.'  Again  he  says  '  The 
elements  of  gluten,  [one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
wheat]  exist  in  bones,  urine,  horn,  hair,  night  soil, 
in  the  refuse  of  the  taimer,  morocco  dresser,  tallow 
chandler,  soap  boiler,  the  offal  of  the  butcher,  the 
dung  of  fowls,  soot,  woollen  rags,  &.c,  and  the 
proper  application  of  these  substances  in  sufficient 
quantities  will  insure  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  I 
will  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  a  part  of  these. 


'  1.  Bones  have  become  an  important    material 
for  fertihzing  lands  in   the   hands   of  the   English 
farmer.     Ship  loads  of  them  are  annually  importe*- 
from  Holland,  and  in  one  neighborhood  in    York- 
shire three  mills  have  been  erected  exclusively  fo> 
the  purpose  of  pounding  and  grinding  them.   Bom 
dust  is  sold  through  the  country  to  farmers,  at  2s 
G(/.  per  bushel,  including  freight,  and  is  applied  at 
tho  rate  of  from  10  to  20  bushels  the   acre,    nios! 
on  the  poorest  ground.      It  answers  best  on  ligli 
soils ;  and  its  beneficial  effects    are   found    to  las 
many  years.  -  One  farmer  uses  1200  bushels  even 
year.     Immense  quantities  of  bone  might  he  col- 
lected about  Bo.-cton  and  other  towns,  and  the  poor 
and    children    might   be    profitably   emplnypi!   in 
gathering  aud  breaking  them  with   hammurs  until 
mills  for   grinding    them    should    be   constriMted, 
Their  nnmediate  effects    are  in  proportion  to  thi 
fineness  ;  but  the  durability   of  their    benefit  is 
proportion  to  their  size  ;  for  the  larger  the    pieei 
the  longer  they  are  in  decomposing,  and  in  irnpaj 
ing  fertility  to  the  soil.      And    even  if  buried 
tire,   would    be    found    of  great    service.      Boi 
contain  50  per  cent   of  decomposable  anim.al  mi 
ter,  37  phosphate,  and  10  carbonate  of  lime. 

'  2.  Urine  possesses  strong  fertilizing  powers, 
abounds  in  animal  matter ;  and  this    must    be  tl 
jnincipal  resource  in  New  England  for  wheat  lands 
The   Flemish   farmers,  according  to  Dr  Radcliffp 
enrich  a  moiety  of  their  grounds    with    liquid  ma 
niire.     Though  it  must  be  remembered    that  thei 
cattle  arc  soiled  under  cover  during   the    summer 
The  stable  and  sheds  are  paved,   and  the  urini 
collected  in  tanks  and  cisterns,  into  which  it  flo] 
through   glitters  or   ])ipes.     It  is    applied    to 
grounds  in  the  manner  in    which    the  streets 
watered  in  New  YDik   and    elsewhere,  by  a  mitt 
with  a  horse  and  cart ;  oris  taken  out  in   ban 
by  men,  with  two  poles  made  fast  to    the   bilgi 
the  cask,  and  extending  horizontally  and   para' 
The  New  England  farmer  can  adopt  the    Flemis' 
mode;  or  he  may  realize    partial    advantages,  li 
constructing  a  concave  or  hollow  cattle  yard  will 
a  bottom  impervious  to  water  ;  kee|)ing   it  well  lit 
tered  and  apply  the    manure   before  it   undergoe' 
much  fermentation.     The  litter  becomes  saturate 
with  the  urine  and  carbonaceous  liquids  of  the  yarii 
and  imjiarts  them  to  the  soil.     Fermentation    gen- 
erates ammoniacal   gas,    which  being  volatile,  tbe 
animal  matter  is  lost  if  the  mass  is  suffered  to  un- 
dergo much  decomi)osition  in  the  yard.     It  canriit 
be  loo  often  repeated,  that  urine  composes  one  balf 
of  the  manure  of  animals  ;  and  that  he  who  sat- 
fers  his  manure  to  rot  in  his    yard    loses  the  best 
half  of  the  remainder.     Fresh  urine  should  he  di- 
luted with  double  its  quantity    of  water  beforeil 
is  applied. 

3.  Horn  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  animal  mal- 
ter  than  bone,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ]]owerful 
manures.  It  can  be  obtained  only  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  consists,  principally  of  shavings  from 
the  comb  maker  with  the  addition  sometimes  of 
the  butts  and    pith. 

To  be  continued- 


(Ivarlerly  Revieio. — The  87th  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review,  has  just  been  re-publisbed 
by  Lilly  &  Wait,  Boston,  and  contains  articles  00 
the  following  subjects : — The  Political  Economist*- 
Lives  of  uneducated  Poets — Dymond  on  the  Prij»- 
ciplcs  of  Morality — Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems- 
Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron- — Military  Events  oftte 
late  French  Revolution — Moral  and  Political  Stati 
of  the  British  Empire.  Price  S5.00  per  annum,  pub- 
lished quarterly. 
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O-iends  in  the  /^f•s^  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal, 
in  arid  about  ^llbany. 
Twelve  years  a^Of  there  came  forth  an  host 
of  Seedsmen,  with  Cobbett  at  their  head, 
speaking  i;reat  swelling  words;  they  promised 
^^^^  HiiifA — lliey  perlbrmed  nothini^.  I^om  a 
anting  of fiftetn  dollars,  the  present  state  ol'onrestab- 
fiment  will  show  wliai  good  seeds,  good  soil  and  good 
fivation  will  produce. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  customers  as  above,  we 
end.  (nothinft  extra  prcvenlins,)  to  open  a  Seed,  Plant, 
1  Kioner  Root  Store,  at  No.  347  North  JIarkct  street, 
the  tiih  day  of  .\pril  next,  opposite  the  building  into 
ieh  the  Post  olTice  is  to  remove  on  or  before  the  first 
May.  within  a  few  doors  of  the  Museum,  and  within 
tol  ^liot  of  the  five  banks.  The  business  in  Albany  will 
comlucted  by  one  of  my  sons,  and  the  store  supplied 
ih  the  same  goods,  and  at  the  same  prices  at  which  we 
1  in  New  York.  As  we  derive  our  supplies  more  or 
i  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  think  it  will  be 
icility  to  tlie  agriculturalist,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the 
cerned.  If  they  trill  keep  pace  with  the  ability,  and 
)vidence  smiles  on  the  undertaking,  I  see  nothing  to 
cnt  its  arriving  in  a  few  years  to  the  same  extensive 
ng  in  Albany  as  the  mother  store  in  New  York  ;  for, 
c  the  rich  in  our  city  purchase  the  flowers  and  the 
ssoni>'.  and  the  rivers  and  the  ocean  cari-y  our  seeds  to 
■ry  clime,  so  in  Albany  the  taste  wants  only  food,  and 
les  are  already  there  in  abundance ;  while  the  canal 
veys  the  seed  to  the  Lake  Superior,  the  great  Western 
id  will  transport  ihem  far  towards  the  setting  sun. — 
thing  that  good  Seeds  and  attention  to  business  can 
form  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  meet  the  public 
.ectation. G.  THORBURN  »  SONS. 

English  Catlle  for  sale. 
'he  subscriber  offers  to  the  public  on  reasonable  terms, 
eral  animals  from  Imported  stock,  the  most  celebrated 
iingland,  both  for  their  great  milking  properties  and 
Those  w!io  have  a  desire  to  become  possessed 
his  tine  breed  of  Cattle  have  now  an  opportunity.  One 
he  subscriber's  Cows  was  imported  from  England  at 
eat  expense,  which  her  valuable  properties  fully  war- 
t;  having  given  for  a  number  of  }'ears  during  the 
inier  moiitlis,  thirtysix  quarts  of  rich  daily.  Her 
ght  on  foot  last  May  was  ITOO-  lbs.  She  is  of  the 
•roved  Short  Horned  Durham  breed,  of  fine  propor- 
3  and  celebrated  as  a  breeder,  as  the  famous  Bull 
ipse,  her  calf,  will  show,  and  several  others  of  the 
k  now  on  the  premises. 

he  stock  Bulls  for  the  season  are  Admiral,  from  Bos- 
Mass,  a  full  blood  Durham,  and  Albion,  a  full  blood 
is  three-fourths  Durham  and  one-fourth  North  Devon. 
■y  will  stand  on  the  premises.  Terms  for  the  season, 
sual,  made  known  at  the  stables,  where  the  animals 
•be  seen.  2t  L.JENKINS. 

'anandaigua,  Ontario  Co.  .V.  Y.  March,  1831. 


Stock  for  Sale. 
even  very  fine  English  BULLS,  crosses  of  the  Hol- 
iiess,  Durham  Short  Horns,  Ayrshire,  and  North 
onshire  breeds  of  Cattle.  They  are  from  one  to  three 
rs  old,  and  from  seven-eights  to  fuU  blood,  and  very 
;rior  animals,  and  all  in  fine  order.  Prices  from  $100 
400.  Also  two  or  three  very  fine  Stallions,  one  of 
n  is  half  Arabian  and  half  English,  six  years  old,  15i 
J9  high— the  olher  a  full-blooded  English  horse,  si'^ 
rs  old,  164  hands  high — they  are  bolh  very  .superior 
nals.  Apply,  personally,  to  J.  B.  Russell,  Publish- 
f  the  New  England  Farmer,  Boston. 


Evergreens,  Silver  Firs,  i,-c. 
The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  the  Seed 
business  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergreens  from 
Maine,   and    being   Agent  for  J.  B.  Russell, 

Boston,  and  Prince  <^-  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

;rs  sent  through  them  or  otherwise,  will  be  attended 
ithout  delay.  Particular  directions  for  taking  up  and 
ing  is  requested.  WM.  JMANN. 

'ugusta.  Me.,  .March  '26.  6t 

St  of  Mr  Mann's  prices  for  Evergreens,  fyc,  can  be 
;en  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office. 


Grape  Vines. 
The  subscriber  ofTers  for  sale  at  his  garden  at  Dorches- 
ter, a  few  Cuttings  of  the  black  and  while  '  Moscntel ' 
(iiape  Vines,  just  received  from  Cadiz,  procured  for  him 
by  the  Consul  of  the  United  States,  resident  there.  He 
says,  '  I  obtained  these  cuttings  from  Vines  on  which  I 
have  seen  clustTS  of  Grapes  weighing  as  much  asxvvEK- 
Tvsix  POUNDS.'  They  contain  several  joints  aud  will 
be  sold  at  50  cents  each. 

— .\LSO — 

250   Isabellas,  2  years  old  ; 
1400        '  1  yr 

300  White  Muscadine  ; 
Caroline  ; 
Black  Hamburg  ; 
Constantia  ; 
Golden  Muscat; 

Napoleon,  Gore's,  a  beautiful  black  fruit; 
8  Varieties  of  siiperior  fruit  from  Xeres  and  Malaga  ; 
Some  large  Vines  from  France,  that  have  borne  fruit 
two  seasons,  very  prolific  and  of  fine  quality  ; 
1-50  Catawb.^s  ; 

100  Bland's  ; — and  several  other  kinds. 
Orders  by  mail  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  personal 
application  at  his  office,  7^  Congress  street,  and  to  Patrick 
Kennedy  at  the  Garden,  for  any  number  of  Vines,  from 
ouc   to  one  hundred,  will  meet  with  prompt   attention. 
ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 
March  12,  1831.  5t 


Assorted  Seeds  for  Families. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street. 

Small  boxes  of  assorted  Seeds  for  Kitchen  Gardens. — 
Each  box  contains  a  package  of  the  following  seeds. 
Price  .f'3  per  bos  : — 


Early  Washinglon  Peas 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Peas 

Late  IMairowfat  Peas 

Early  Mohawk  Dwarf  String 
Beans 

Early  Dwarf  While  Caseknife 
Beans 

Lima,  or  Saba  Pole BcE,ns 

Long  Blood  Beel  { irite  sort) 

Early  turnip-rooted  Beet 

Early  York  Cabbage 

Large  Cape  Savoy    do  {fine) 

Red  Dutch  do  "  (for  pick- 
ling) 

Early  Dutch  Cauliflower 

Early  Horn  Carrot  (\:enjfine) 

Long  Orange  Carrot 

While  Solid  Celery 

Curled  Cress  or  Peppergrass 

Early  Cucumber 

Long  Creen  Turkey     do. 


Long  Dutch  Parsnep 
Large   Head   Lelluce 
Early  Sil-sia       do 
Pine-apple  Melon    \venj  fine) 
Watermelon 

Large  While  Portugal  Onion 
Large  Red         do. 
Double  Curled  Parsley 
Flai  Squash  Pepper 
Early  Scarlet  shori-lop  Radish 
While  Turnip  Radish 
Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant 
Early  Bush  Squash 
Winter  Crook-aeck  Squash 
Early  White  Dutch  Turnip 
Yellow  Stone  Turnip 

POT  HERB  SEEDS. 

Sweel  Marjoruoi,  Sage,  Sum- 
mer Savory 


.A.t  this  Seed  Store  can  be  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
Field,  Grass,  Garden,  Herb  and  Flower  Seeds,  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  of  the  very  first  quality,  and  at  fair  pri- 
ces, wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  (of  both 
native  and  European  01  igin,)  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
Nurserymen's  prices.  March  2. 


Silk— Silk. 

The  Subscriber,  of  Jaffrey,  Cheshire  county,  New 
Hampshire,  has  two  or  three  thousand  White  Mulberry 
Trees  of  three  years'  growth,  in  fine  order  for  transplant- 
ing the  present  Spring,  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Inquire  of  Isa  \.c  Parker,  74  Water 
street,  Boston^r  the  subscriber.         AS.4.  PARKER. 

Jaffrey,  .MOfch  15,1831. 


20,000  mile  Mulberry  Trees. 
Orders  received  by  the  subscribers  for  the  above  Trees, 
to  be  delivered  in  the  month  of  .'ipril :  they  are  from  one 
to  three  years  old,  of  the  first  quality,  and  will  he  sold  on 
reasonable  terms.  GREGG  &  HOLLIS, 

— Dealers  in  Medicine,  Paints,  Oil,  Window  Glass,  &c. — 
No.  30  Union  street,  Boston.        4t        March  16. 


C'oic  Cabbage. 
ust  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
et,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
bage  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
ntry  will  give  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
and,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
;ivated  to  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
States  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
)n.  Feb.  16. 


Grape  Vines. 

The  subcriber  offers  for  sale,  several  hundred  Grape 
Vines  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  and  uncommonly 
healthy  and  thrifty.  They  have  been  raised  with  great 
care  from  Vines  which  have  been  forty  years  in  this  cli- 
mate, aud  are  of  the  kind  which  obtained  the  premium 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  the  last  season.  Also,  a  few 
Isabella,  and  several  other  varieties.  Orders  for  any 
number  of  Vines  left  with  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  or  with  the  subscribejat  Charles- 
town,  will  be  attended  to.  DAVID  FOSDICK. 

Chaiieslown,  March  23, 1831. 


Gardener  If'anted. 
Apply  to  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr.     No.- 74   Exchange 
treel.  March  30. 

.Yotice  to  the  Public. 
WILLI  \M    I'RIXCE  &  SONS,  Proprietors  of  the  LiK- 
-      ,        NiEAN  Botanic   Garden   and 
,'>;                   ■->>     Nurseries  neariNew  York, h.ive 
^'  -                    3^5^  to  announce,  tlia     every  Invoice  of 
fyjis'--      ""  ^  '       '"^'^^^  Trees,  &c,  sent;- from  their  Estab- 
■i'fcV-    li    ;^rvj~'i.'^  lishment,  ei7/ie    direct  or thrnugh 
hi     ''•-    ■^    a,iy   Agent,  will  be  accompanied 
,  .'^•jL^              by   a  printed  heading,  and  have 
•5^"^~~^\5sS2§S^^*,^  their  signature,  and  thatlhcy  Uke 
upon  themselves  no  responsibility,  unless  such  bills  from 
them  can  be  produced,  and  they  therefore  wish  their  cus- 
tomers in  every  part  of  the  Union  to  be  tenacious  on  this 
head.     The  accuracv  of  every  article  sold  by  thein  is  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  ;"  and  as  many  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  Agents  for  various  Nurseries,  they  request  that 
orders  intended  for  them  may   be  particularly  designa- 
ted, and  that  the  bills  as  above   be  required  as  proofs  ol 
their  execution.     Orders  sent  direct  per  mail,  or  through 
Mr  J.   B.  Russell,  Boston,  or  any  other  Agent,  will  re- 
ceive  prompt  attention. 2p March  26. 


Jlgricultural  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston, 

Spring  Rye;  Millet;  two-rowed  Barley;  Gilman 
Spring  Wheat ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
took  the  premium  from  the  M'assachusetts  Horticultural 
Society);  Burnham's  Premium  Potatoes,  (that  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county)  ; 
Early  "Manly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe);  Grass 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  &c,— all  of  the  very  first  quality. 
Asparagus  Roots. 

Several  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
Asparagus,  3  years  old,  price  75  els  per  hundred,  well 
packed  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
roots  each. 

Gooseberry  Bushes,  &c. 

Also,  large  Scotch  Gooseberry  Bushes,  just  re- 
ceived from  Greenock.— Large  White  and  Red  Cur- 
rant Bushes,  &c. 

Also,  Catawba,  Isabella,  White  Sweetwater,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
moss,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
safety — price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
25  cts  each.  March  26. 


Bkighton  Market — JMoitday,  March  28. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patiiot.] 

At  market  this  day,  524  Beef  Cattle,  37  pair  Working 
Oxen,  10  Cows  and  Calves,  19S  Sheep  and  1035  Swine ; 
200  Beef  Cattle,  all  of  which  are  good  and  many  of  them 
equal  to  any  at  market  remain  unsold  ;  also,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  yokes  working  Oxen,  exclusive  of  some  driven  in 
fiom  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  back  again  at  night. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — The  market  today  was  much 
glutted  and  sales  very  unequal,  we  have  not  noticed  the 
like  since  Sept.  last;  several  of  the  drovers  nere  firm  at 
something  like  last  week's  prices,  some  did  not  sell  an  ox, 
others  but  a  small  part  of  their  drove,  while  on  the  other 
hand  several  lots  were  sold  at  astonishingly  low  prices — 
considerably  below  our  quotations.  VVe  shall  quote  from 
4  25  to  5  25  :  a  few  prime  Catlle,  say  about  20,  were  ta- 
ken at  $5  50. 

Working  Oxen — More  were  at  market  today  than  we 
can  recollect  of  ever  seeing  in  one  day  at  this  season  of 
the  year  ;  several  exchanges  %yere  made  ;  also  sales  and 
prices  not  disclosed,  we  noticed  as  follows  ;  S'45,  58,  65, 
72,  p  anil  <?87  50. 

CoK-s  and  Ca/oes.— Sales  17, 19,  23  and  25. 

Sheep.— Vi'e  noticed  one  lot  of  60  prime,  sold  at  $6,50 
a  4,50  ;  price  not  ascertained  for  the  other  lot. 

Swine. — Considerable  doins:;  the  medium  price  for 
selected  lots  4h  for  Sows  and  5i  for  Barrows ;  some  small 
selected  lots  of  Barrows  at  6c  ;  also,  one  or  two  lots  of 
large  do,  at  4ic ;  also,  a  small  lot  large  and  coarse  at  3c  ; 
retail,  lair,  at  5c  for  Sows  and  6  for  Barrows. 

JX'etc  York  Cattle  Market,  .March  21. — At  market  450 
head  of  Beef  Catlle  and  about  100  Sheep.  The  demand 
for  Beef  not  so  good  as  heretofore,  1st  quality  7,50  a  Sj; 
good  Gi  a  7,  fair  6  a  6i.  Sheep,  1st  qual.  6.^  a  7,  good  5.J 
a6;  fair  4i  a  5.  One  small  lot  welhers,  without  the 
fleece  $4  each;  one  lot  of  beautiful  Sheep  from  Philad. 
at  12ic.  per  lb.  quarters  weighing  130  to  150  lbs.  Milch 
Cows,  market  is  full  aud  sales  dull,  25  a  30  and  ^35 
each  ;   first  quality  will  bring  f  40. 
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MISCEL.L1ANY. 

From  Hood'a  Comic  Annual  for  1831. 

I'M    NOT    A    SINGLE    MAN. 
Well,  I  confess,  I  did  not  guess 

A  simple  nianiage  vow 
Would  make  me  lind  all  womenkind 

Such  unkind  women  now  ! 
They  need  not,  sure,  as  distant  be 

As  Java  or  Japan, — 
Yet  ev'ry  Miss  reminds  me  this — 

I'm  not  a  single  man! 

One  used  to  stitch  a  collar  then, 

Another  hemmed  a  IVill  ; 
I  had  more  purses  netted  then 

Than  I  could  hope  to  till. 
I  once  could  get  a  button  on. 

But  now  I  never  can, — 
My  buttons  then  wei  e  bachelor's — 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 

Ah  me,  how  strange  it  is  the  change, 

In  parlor  and  in  hall. 
They  treat  me  so,  if  I  but  go 

To  make  a  morning  call. 
If  they  had  halt  in  papers  once. 

Bolt  up  the  stairs  they  ran; 
They  now  sit  still  in  dishabille — 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 

Jliss  Mary  Bond  was  once  so  fond 

Of  Romans  and  of  Greeks, 
She  daily  sought  my  Cabinet, 

To  study  my  antiques. 
Well,  now  she  doesn't  care  a  dump 

For  ancient  pot  or  pan  ; 
Her  taste  at  once  is  modernized — 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 

Go  where  I  will,  I  but  intrude, 

I'm  left  in  crowded  rooms. 
Like  Zimmerman  on  Solitude, 

Or  Hervey  at  his  Tombs. 
From  head  to  heel  they  make  me  feel. 

Of  quite  another  clan  ; 
Con.pcird  to  own  though  left  alone, 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 

'Tis  hard  to  see  how  others  fare. 

Whilst  I  rejected  stand, — 
Will  no  one  take  my  arm  because 

They  cannot  have  my  hand  r 
Miss  Parry,  that  for  some  would  go 

A  trip  to  Hindustan, 
With  me  don't  caie  to  mount  a  stair — 

I'm  ii&t  a  single  man  ! 

Some  change,  of  course,  should  be  in  force. 

But,  surely  not  so  much — 
There  may  be  hands  I  may  not  squeez 

15ut  must  I  never  touch  ? 
Must  I  forbear  to  hand  a  chair, 

And  not  pick  up  a  fan  ? 
But  I  have  been  myself  pick'd  up — 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 

Others  may  hint  a  lady's  tint 

Is  purest  red  and  white — 
May  say  her  eyes  are  like  the  skies. 

So  very  blue  and  bright, — 
I  must  not  say  lh.it  she  has  eyes, 

Or  if  I  so  began, 
I  have  my  fears  about  my  ears, — 

I'm  not  a  single  man  ! 


General  Happ's  Fidelity. — On  the  day  when  the 
news  of  the  decease  of  the  e.\-Emperor  reached  the 
Tuileries,  Louis X VIII.  was  surrounded  by  a.  brilliant 
Court,  all  of  whom,  with  the  e.\ception  of  one  man, 
received  the  intelligence  with  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  delight.  This  man  was  General  Rapp,  who 
burst  into  tears.  The  king  perceived  and  noticed 
it.  '  Yes,  Sire,'  answered  the  General,  '  I  do  weep 
for  Napoleon  ;  and  you  will  excuse  it,  for  to  him  I 
owe  eveiything  in  the  world,  even  the  honor  of  now 
serving  your  Majessty,  since  it  was  he  tliat  made  me 
what  I  am.'  The  king,  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice, 
replied,  'General,  I  do  but  esteem  you  the  more.  A 
fidelity  which  thus  survives  misfortune,  proves  to 
me  how  securely  I  may  depend  on  you  myself.' 


In  the  Rutland  Herald  is  a  story  that  a  'Bay  State 
Yankee'  smuggled  a  lot  of  goods  from  Canada,  safe-j 
ly,  by  driving  by  the  Custom  House  at  full  speed,  at 
night,  and  when  chased  by  the  officer,  after  going 
two  nules,  turning  and  meeting  him.  The  officer 
asked  if  he  had  seen  a  man  with  a  load  of  goods; 
he  replied  he  had,  half  a  mile  behind  him  ;  and  when 
the  officer  was  going  one  way,  the  smuggler  turned 
upon  another  road,  and  journeyed  at  his  ease. 


Farm  for  Sale. 
A  fine  opportunity  to  any  person  wishing  to  make  iml? 
provemenis  in  farming  is  presented,  by  the  offer  for  saU 
of  one  »f  the  best  Farms  for  this  purpose  in  the  State  ;  sitj.-i 
uaied  9  nules  frojn  this  city.  A  large  part  of  the  land  ;  ^ 
alluvial  soil,  may  be  easily  kept  drained,  and  made  ex  ' 
ctedingly  productive.  A  further  description  may  be  seeji 
alibis  office.  3t  March  16. 


An  Ancient  Feoffment. — There  is  a  singular  his- 
torical fact  connected  with  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
The  valuable  manors,  advowsons,  etc,  etc,  etc,  of 
Sutton,  and  the  contiguous  and  populous  parish 
(Potton)  were  conveyed  by  a  deed  of  gift  to  Sir  Ro- 
ger Burgoyne,  by  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  as  a  reward  for  the  valor  of  that  war- 
like knight :  and  tlie  e.xtensive  and  valuable  domain 
has,  notwithstanding  many  intervening  revolutions, 
remained  vested  in  'the  heirs  of  his  loin'  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  deed  of  conveyance  vi^as 
made  in  the  following  laconic  manner: 

I,  John  of  Gaunt, 

Do  give  and  grant. 

Unto  Roger  Burgoyne, 

And  the  heirs 'of  bis  loin. 

Both  Sutton  and  Potton, 

Until  Ihe  world  's  rotten. 


eyro.n's  epigrams. 
'  One,'  he  says,  '  1  wrote  for  the  endorsement  of 
the  "Deed  of  Separation"  in  I81G;  but  the  lawyers 
objected  to  it  as  superfluous.  It  was  written  as  we 
were  getting  up  the  signing  and  sealing.  ***  has 
tlie  original. 

Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Separation  in  Ihe  April 
of  1816. 
A  year  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  ! 

'  To  love,  to  honor,'  and  so  lorlh  : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 
For  the  anniversary  of  January  2,  18'21,  I  have  a 
small  grateful  anticipation,  which,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, I  add — 

To  Penelope,  January  2d,  1821. 
This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 

The  worst  for  me  and  you  ; 
'T  is  just  six  years  since  we  were  one. 
And  five  since  we  were  two.         ^ 

An  Indignity. — A  medical  man  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  setting  the  broken  leg  of  an  Arab,  gave 
the  following  anecdote: — 'Tlie  patient,'  said  the 
doctor,  'complained  more  of  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  him  than  I  thought  becoming  one  of  his 
tribe.  This  I  remarked  to  liitn,  and  his  answer  was 
truly  anmsing.  "Do  not  think,  doctor,  I  should  have 
uttered  one  word  of  complaint  if  my  own  high  bred 
colt,  in  a  playful  kieK,  had  broke  both  my  legs ;  but 
to  have  a  bone  broken  by  a  brute  of  a  jackass,  is  too 
bad,  and  I  will  complain." '—.S'/ie/c/ie«  of  Persia. 


Tlie  wrong  Leg.— Di  Thomas  (Bishop  of  Salisbu- 
ry) forgot  the  day  he  was  to  be  married,  and  was 
surprised  at  his  servants  bringing  him  a  new  dress. 
A  gnat  stinging  him  in  the  leg,  the  doctor  stooped 
and  scratched  the  leg  of  a  gentleman  who  stood  ne.n 
to  him. 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  choici 
Land,  situated  in  ihe  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Le 
and  slate  of  New  York.     Some  ot  the  land  is  iiiipro™lJl! 
and  under  cultivation.     The  country  is  remarkably  heHjA! 
tAq,  being  enlireiy  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  fri 
the  common   bilious  fevers  which  often  afliict  the  lowS' 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of  th( 
lake.     The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,    much  of  i 
covered  with    rich    black   mould.     The  timber  is  chiel 
Sugar  Maple,    Black  Ash,    Butternut,    Beech,  Elm, 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of   Grass,  Rye,  Oats,Bi 
ley,  Potatoes  and  Flax ;  and   on   some  lots,  good  Whel 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.    To  those  wishing  to  obi 
peiior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  offeis  ilseUiy 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  fiom  an  acre  of  t*  * 
l.uid,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  tl 
tiom  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Bli 
River  townships.     The  land  is  admirably  well  waleri 
there  being  but  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  runnin| 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchard, 
ine — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  possf 
ble    trouble,    and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  droveis 
purchasing  at  Ihe  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  paying 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  rcadfl 
find   purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     Several  ^| 
rners   at   present  residing  on  this  town,  were  origin^B 
from  the  New  England  Sirtles,  and  some  of  them  from* 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.    Th* 
above  described  land   is  offered   for  sale  at  the  very  loB 
price  of   from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  pel 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and! 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.     Thi 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  fiom  twc 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  instalniente. 
will  be  given.     Asa  further  convenience  to  |)ur(liaser!, 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,   Catlk',    .'•dieep, 
Pcrfc,  Grain  or   Grass  Seed,   for  which  products  ho  will 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.     The  title  to  the   landi 
indisputable,  and  good   Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  tl 
purchaseis.     Persons   desirous  of  pui chasing  will  pleast 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  countj 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  Vork,  or  to  D.wid  Can  field 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ammunilion   ^£0  ' 

Ot  the   hest  quality   and  /owe.sf  ^n'/ccs,  for  sportinsf— 

ronstaiilly  for  sale  at  COPELAND^S  POWDER  STORE, 

65  Broad  Street. 

N.  13.     If  the  quality  is  not  found   satisfactory,  it  may 

be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,     tf  Jan.  7. 

■ — T 

Farm  to  be  let  on  Halves. 
About  30   acres  of  good  land,  with  house,  barn,  frilil 
trees,  &.c,  situated  in  Roxbury,  near  the  city.     Apply  »l 
this  office.  MarchB. 
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l.ivisliod  her    treasures,  as  she    still  does,    to    the 
.  fortunate  iuliabitants  of  tlio  tropics. 

I      Whether  the  earth  has  grown    colder    in   those 

Mr  Fessemde>-— In  the  September  number,  of'  Po>-«""s  the  least  e.xposed  to  the  influence    of  tlie 
;  Annates  do  L'  Institut  de   Fremont,  is  a  very  :  ^™.  °'"  ^''^t  a  too  numerous  population  has  flowed 

back  from  the  equator  towards   the    poles,  it  is  at 


eresting  lecture  on  fruit  trees,  by  Professor 
iteau,  a  translation  of  which  I  inclose.  It  is  the 
tcenth  of  his  course  on  horticulture,  in  that  ad- 
•able  school,  where  are  assembled,  pr.p'ds  from 
parts  of  France,  to  receive  theoretical  and  prac- 
il  instruction,  in  every    department  of  garden- 

i'ou  will  observe,  that  of  the  five  works  on 
t  trees,  which  he  recommends  to  his  students, 
have  enriched  our  library  with  two  of  the  most 
lable,. — Duhamel's  Traite  des  .i-bres  Fruiliers 
Thonin's  Cours  de  Culture.'  The  first  is  not 
<,'  the  very  best,  but  the  most  superb  work  ever 
lished  on  Fruit  Trees.  In  Ei:rope  it  is  con- 
:Ted  indispensable  in  the  libraries  of  all  insti- 
3ns,  which  have  been  founded  for  the  diffusion 
ntelligence  in  the  various  branches  of  rural 
lomy ;  and  every  gentleman,  wlio  has  a  taste 
useful  or    ornamental    planting,  and  is   able  to 

that  splendid  monument  of  Pomona,  is  am- 
us  to  make  the  acquisition.  As  it  is  expen- 
,  costing  in  Paris  about  two  hundnd  .and  fifty 
irs,  but  few  copies  have  reached  his  country, 
ow  of  only  two  others,  besides  that  which  we 
ived  last  autumn.  It  is  itself  a  fiujt  library  ; 
.  a  learned,  and  magnificent  pil^cation  as 
■s  lustre  to  a  nation  and  establishes '  .<v*  epoch 
3' history. 

he  Manuel  Complel  du  Jardinier  by  M.  L.  Noi- 
,  the  Cours  theorique  et  Praciique  dc  la  iaUle 
Irhrcs  fruitiers  by  Dalbret,  and  the  Pomoite 
icaise,  by  the  Comte  Lelieur,  would  rendst 
collection  of  French  publications,  on  fitiit 
i,  quite  perfect,  and    I  hope    we  shall    obtain 

before  ne.vt  autumn. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

inleyPlnce,     ) 


EXTRACT    NO.  XXXIII. 
leg  L'Iristiliit  Royale  Horticole  de  Fromont. 
'ERAL   A>'D      HISTORICAL    REMARKS    ON    FRniT 
TREES. 

Br  Professor  Poiteau. 

om  considerations  on  the  structure,  power 
use  of  our  organs,  and  reflections  on  the 
(1  and  gradual  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
ophers  and  naturalists  have,  for  a  long  time, 
induced  to  think,  that  the  primitive  race  of 
had  no  other  nourishment,  than  the  simple 
,  which  nature  presented ;  and  that  their 
tudy  was  directed,  to  the  amelioration  and 
plication  of  those,  which  were  the  most 
able. 

is  opinion,  so  universally  entertained,  and  to 
1  no  one  can  urge  an  objection,  places  the 
re  of  fruit  trees,  not  only  at  the  head  of  all 
res,  but  of  all  human  inventions.  This  cul- 
■-U  it  is  true,  must  have  been  very  imperfect  dur- 
in    lany  ages,  for,  probably,  the  cradle  of  the  hu- 


nst  certain,  that  it  was  the  inhabit-ants  of  those 
climates,  wliicli  are  deprived  of  sufficient  heat,  wlio 
first  attempted  to  ameliorate  the  indifferent  or  bad 
fruits,  which  tlieir  soil  produced,  and  to  introduce 
otiiers,  which  had  been  ameliorated,  or  were  na- 
turally good.  Why,  indeed,  should  the  people, 
who  live  near  the  tropics,  trouble  themselves  to  ob- 
tain by  cultui'e,  those  products  of  the  earth  which 
nature  lierself  lavishes  upon  them  ?  Does  she 
not  oflcr,  in  profusion.  Bananas,  Guyavas,  Sapota- 
Plums,  Custard  Apples,  the  fruits  of  the  Palms, 
tliose  of  tlie  Bread  tree  and  several  others,  which 
have  sufliced,  and  will  for  along  time  suffice  to 
support  the  inhabitants  of  those  fortunate  regions  .' 
But  it  was  not  the  same,  with  the  man  who  lived 
in  the  temperate  and  cold  climates ;  the  earth 
yiehlod  him  nothing  without  great  labor,  and  when- 
ever he  invaded  her  vast  domains,  she  seemed 
to  reproach  him,  like  a  step  mother,  as  if  it  Jiad 
not  been  his  country. 

Wearied  by  the  rigors  of  nature,  it  was  then 
tliat  the  man  of  the  temperate  climate  began  to 
dcvelope  his  august  character,  and  to  distinguish 
himself  from  tlie  brute,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tended for  his  prey  ;  his  genius  soared,  his  con- 
ceptions were  enlarged,  his  ideas  multiplied  and  he 
combined  them  ;  phenomena,  which  he  had  never 
observed,  attracted  attention  ;  he  drew  conclusions 
from  some,  conjectured  others,  and  attempted  to 
imitate  them.  Soon,  becoming  master  of  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  he  caused  the  pear  tree  to  divest 
itself  of  thorns  and  to  change  the  hard  and  acrid 
iflubstance  of  its  fruit,  into  a  rich  and  succulent  pulp 
he  gave  the  sweetness  of  honey  to  the  biting  acid 
of  grapes,  and  to  the  disagreeable  sourness  of  the 
cherry;  almonds  lost  their  bitterness  ;  hard,  juice- 
less  and  tart  peaches,  were  metamorphosed  into 
delicious  fruit,  which  charmed  the  senses  of  vision, 
taste  and  smell  ;  finally,  man  impressed  the  seal 
of  his  power  upon  all  objects  which  surrounded 
him,  not  only  making  tliem  administer  to  his  wants 
and  his  pleasures,  but  changing  their  habits,  their 
forms  and  their  natural  characters. 

All  these  wonders  could  only  be  effected  in  a 
temperate  climate  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  one,  not  suffi- 
ciently warm,  for  nature  to  produce  spontaneously, 
all  that  is  necessary,  for  the  support  of  man,  nor 
so  cold,  as  to  prevent  the  complete  development 
of  all  his  physical  and  intellectual  faculties. 

Indeed,  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  yielding 
to  the  sole  imperious  wants  of  nature, — to  live 
and  reproduce,  has  never  invoked  the  assistance 
of  genius,  nor  of  that  extensive  power  of  ratioci- 
nation, which  it  demands  ;  but  he  has  continued  to 
vegetate  in  a  state,  but  little  elevated  above  the 
brute,  because  he  is  wanting  in  that  stimulant,  so 
necessary  for  the  development  of  his  intelligence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitant  of  the  frigid 
zones,  discouraged  by  nature,  is  indeed  very  sen-, 
sible  of  his  numerous  wants,  but  the  austerity  of 
ace  was  under  the  torrid  zone,  where  nature  his  climate  is  constantly   opposed  to  a  flill  develop- 


ment of  his  organs  ;  and  with  imperfect  organs,  he 
cannot  act  or  think,  but  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zones,  who  is 
as  well  organized  as  tliose  of  the  tropics,  contains 
within  himself  tlie  germ  of  genius,  and  of  all  the 
intellectual  faculties  ;  but  tlio  earth  only  presents 
him  acorns,  brambles  and  thorns.  Nevertheless, 
obliged  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
constantly  directs  his  attention  towards  those  ob- 
jects, which  can  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  labors 
with  his  hands,  to  execute  whatever  his  reason  had 
suggested.  These  various  operations  enlarge  his 
memory,  favorable  and  unfortunate  experiments 
are  recollected,  and  he  learns  to  do  better.  IJe 
ascertains  what  fruits  are  preferable ;  he  gives 
them  his  exclusive  attention,  and  has  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  ameliorate  under  his  fostering  cares. 
Such  discoveries,  after  the  experience  of  several 
generations,  enlighten  his  mind,  and  give  him  the 
first  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  re- 
veij  to  him  the  fact,  that  he  alone,  can  rival  na- 
ture. 

Go  long  as  cultivation  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
good  fruits,  which  it  had  produced,  existed  no  long- 
er than  the  original  trees  which  bore  them,  after 
the  death  of  which,  they  disappeared  forever  ;  for 
although  the  origin  of  the  art  of  budding,  grafting, 
and  the  propagation  by  layers,  is  lost  in  the  highest 
antiquity,  it  is  certain,  that  fruit  trees  had  long 
teen  cultivated,  before  an  attempt  was  made  to 
cause  one  of  their  branches  to  take  root,  and  a 
St.',  longer  lime  before  nature  was  imitated  in  the 
operation  of  grafting  by  approach, — the  only  kind 
of  grafting  of  which  she  las  given  iis  an  example. 
But  it  is  most  true  that  tllc^poriod  is  very  distant, 
when  some  parts  of  culture  and  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology had  been  carried  to  a  certain  point  of  per- 
fection, for  the  art  of  budding  has  been  known,  at 
least,  since  the  age  of  Hesiod,  or  for  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  not  an 
imitation  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  reason.  Now 
he,  who  knew  how  to  reason  so  far,  as  to  obtain 
by  budding,  the  same  result,  as  from  grafting  by 
approach,  must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
vegetable  physiology  as  we  are,  or  as  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  during  the  last  thirty  centuries. 
Besides,  it  is  not  astonishing,  that  in  very  dis- 
tant ages,  the  cOlture  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  cereal 
plants,  should  have  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection  ;  for  they  have,  during  all 
time,  been  the  source  of  real  wealth,  and  the  most 
legitimate  means  of  prosperity  ;  they  aflibrd  salu- 
tary exercise,  and  infinitely  varied  pleasures,  which 
very  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  constitution, 
like  many  others,  they  embellish  the  career,  and 
fill  up  the  leisure    hours  of  life. 

Even  after  tlie  mind  cf  man  had  directed  his 
tastes  towards  other  objects,  in  the  acquisition  of 
riches,  wise  kings,  and  enlightened  princes,  ever 
convinced  of  the  value  of  agriculture,  ceased  not 
to  encourage  the  people,  and  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion, to  the  practice  of  that  art ;  and  they  did  not 
disdain  to  trace,  with  their  own  hand,  its  precepts 
and  its  laws.  Were  not  the  greatest  men  of  Rome, 
alternately,  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  warriors  -•' 
It  was  at  the  plough,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
fields  that  they  were  sought,  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  armies,  to  be   elevated   as  Consuls,  or 
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proclaimed  as  Dictators  ;  and  when  these  demi- 
gods; had  saved  their  country,  or  conquered  its 
enemies,  they  abdicated  their  dif^nities,  and  re- 
signed the  fasces,  to  assume  the  implements  of 
husbandry. 

Still,  the  false  and  haughty  pride,  of  the  iniiabi- 
tants  of  cities,  induced  them  to  regard  agriculture, 
as  alow  occupation,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  of  merit ; 
this  caused  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  arts,  that 
it  embraces  the  greatest  number  of  departments, 
and  above  all,  that  it  is  the  first  column  in  political 
economy.  It  is  to  this  false  pride,  which  is  most 
assuredly  attributable,  the  mutual  contempt  tliat 
exists  between  the  self-sufficient  cit,  and  the  honest 
farmer.  But  notwithstanding  this  reciprocal  dis- 
dain, the  intelligent  always  honor  agriculture,  as 
the  most  useful  of  professions  .and  the  cultivatiors 
of  the  earth  as  the  most  essential  class  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Like  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  afri- 
culture  has  gained,  but  more  often  lost  by  the  rev- 
olutions of  nations  :  according  to  circumstances, 
one  branch  of  culture  has  been  proscribed  and  an- 
other encouraged.  Thus  during  the  disastrous 
'years  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  it  was,  if  not 
more  useful,  at  least  more  safe,  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  cultivator,  to  cover  his  land  with  potatoes, 
than  to  enrich  it,  with  new  foreign  plants  ;  conse- 
quently, almost  all  the  nursery-men  of  Vitry,  were 
obliged  to  destroy  their  young  plantations  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  devote  themselves  to  other  branch- 
es of  industry.  Almost  all  the  embellished  gardens 
were  destroyed,  and  several  good  fruits  have  disap- 
peared forever,  because  engrafting  had  ceased, 
during  the  convulsions  to  which  France  was  svA- 
jected. 

It  is  probable  that  very  similar  revolutions  in- 
duced Pliny  to  complain,  in  his  time,  that  the  fruits, 
which  were  described  J|i)y  ancient  authors,  were 
no  longer  known,  and  that  even  their  names  were 
forgotten;  it  is,  at  least  probable,  that  several  of 
those  fruits  disappeared,  and  that  others  are  no 
longer  recognised,  because  they  were  not  methodi- 
cally described.  In  fact,  it  is  the  want  of  method, 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  which  prevents 
us  from  recognising,  with  certainty,  but  very  few 
of  the  plants  which  they  have  enumerated.  It  is 
the  same  in  relation  to  most  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  operations  described  by  the  an- 
cients ;  we  may  perfectly  understand  their  theory, 
but  are  rarely  able  to  put  their  precepts  in  prac- 
tice, if  we  have  not  already  seen  it  done,  or  if  we 
have  not  acquired  ourselves,  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  process,  from  long  experience  as  cultivators. 
Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Virgil  and  his  elegant 
translator,  the  Abbe  DeliUe,  have  described  bud- 
ding ;  still  1  defy  any  one  to  perform  that  opera- 
tion, if  he  is  only  guided  by  the  authors  which  I 
have  named. 

When  mankind  had  ascertained  that  the  cereal 
grains  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  than  the  fruits  of  trees,  they  covered  their 
fields  with  them  and  made  them  the  staple  article 
of  their  nourishment.  Then  I  say  we  saw  reestablish- 
ed between  man  and  fruit  trees,  which  having  shed 
their  thorns,  when  he  laid  aside  his  rudeness,  and 
having  assumed  a  much  more  agreeable  form,  and 
diffused  through  their  fruits  a  much  sweeter  juice, 
as  man  advanced  with  greater  strides  towards  civ- 
ilization ;  then  I  say,  we  saw  reestabllished  the 
ancient  relation  which  first  existed  between  them 
and  him  ;  necessarily  attached  to  his  fortunes,  they 
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embellished  his  dwelling,  charmed  his  leisure  hours, 
offered  him  the  refreshing  protectionof  their  shade, 
pleased  his  eye  with  their  delicate  and  never  tiring 
verdure,  embalmed  and  perfumed,  in  emulation,  the 
air  which  he  breathed,  and  paid  him,  every  autumn, 
a  rich  tribute  of  gratitude,  for  the  care  they  had 
received  from  him,  in  their  infancy. 

Such,  without  doubt,  is  the  origin  of  gardens, 
and  from  whence  arose  a  new  source  of  brdliant 
discoveries,  of  learned  theories  and  of  fortunate 
e.xperiments,  whose  admirable  effects  were  real- 
ized, in  the  culture  of  the  fields.  Soon  tliat  natur- 
al charm,  which  induces  us  to  love  trees,  the  in- 
numerable pleasures  which  they  afford,  and  the  de- 
lightful sensations  which  they  occasion,  elevated 
horticulture  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  ; 
gardens  became  the  centre  of  voluptuousness,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  opolence  and  magnificence  of 
their  proprietors.  The  garden  of  the  Hesperides 
and  those  of  Semiramis  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Diocletian  preferred  those  which  he 
had  established  at  Solona,  to  the  empire  of  the 
worid.  Epicurus  created  the  first  in  Athens,  and 
taught  the  art,  says  Pliny,  of  enjoying  the  country 
in  the  middle  of  cities. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  unfold  to  you,  the  his- 
tory, the  character  and  the  various  forms  of  an- 
cient and  modern  gardens,  and  the  rules  which  are 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  lust,  in  which 
art  is  the  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it  approxi- 
mates to  nature.  It  is  a  task  which  the  director 
of  the  Institut  Horticole  has  reserved  to  himself. 
I  will  proceed  then,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  which 
has  been  prescribed  for  me,  and  confine  myself  to 
that  department  which  relates  to  Fruit  Trees. 

The  author,  beyond  whom  it  is  useless  to  as- 
cend, to  seek  the  first  principles,  on  the  education 
and  management  of  fruit  trees,  is  the  celebrated 
La  Quintinye,  the  creator  of  the  esculent  garden 
of  Versailles.  That  author  is  justly  entitled  to  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  place  among  the  great  men 
who  have  rendered  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  ever  mem- 
orable ;  it  was  he  who  reduced  horticulture  to  a 
true  science  ;  he  was  the  first,  in  modern  times, 
who  had  made  known  its  extent  and  importance, 
who  had  collected  and  arranged  all  its  parts,  and 
who  had  established  its  precepts  and  its  laws.  It 
was  more  especially  by  the  education,  pruning  and 
general  management  of  fruit  trees,  that  La  Qain- 
tinye  acquired  a  European  reputation;  he  based 
the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  upon  principles,  which 
were  universally  adopted,  except  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Montreuil,  who  still  manage  their  peach 
trees,  as  formerly,  or  principles  opposed  to  those 
of  La  Quintinye,  and  which  they  received  from 
Girardat,  a  chevalier  of  Saint-Louis,  who,  after 
having  dissipated  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  retired  to  a  little  fief  of  ten  acres,  which  he 
held  at  Bagnolet,  where  he  gained  another  fortune 
by  cultivating  and  selling  peaches.  It  is  reported, 
that  for  a  feast  given  by  the  city  of  Paris,  Girardat 
furnished  three  thousand  peaches,  for  which  he 
received  three  francs  apiece. 

La  Quintinye  was  certainly  a  superior  man,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  work,  printed  in 
16S0,  contains  many  excellent  remarks;  but  since 
that  epoch,  the  sciences  have  made  great  progress, 
and  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees,  the  physics,  and  the  physiology 
of  that  author,  were  erroneous,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  Girardat,  although  susceptible  of 
great  improvement  were  preferable  to  those  of 
La  Quintinye. 
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After  La  Quintinye,  but  few  cultivators  ac 
quired  a  merited  reputation,  until  the  immort. 
Duhamel  Dumonceau  appeared,  who  has  justly  a 
quired  the  great  name,  of  '  The  Father  of  Ag- 
culture.'  He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1700,  was  ai 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
the  age  of  twentyeight  years,  and  terminal' 
his  glorious  career  in  the  eightysecond  year 
his  age.  No  other  citizen  ever  more  constant 
devoted  his  labors  for  the  public  good,  and  but  ft 
writers  have  been  as  industrious,  as  that  illustrioi 
academician  ;  enumerate  his  works,  said  Cordorce 
and  they  present  a  picture  of  the  services  whic 
ho  rendered  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  art 
the  sciences,  manufactures,  navigation  and  wh; 
ever  contributes  to  the  prosperity  and  happinc 
of  the  human  race.  His  Treatise  on  Fruit  Tro 
is  a  fundamental  work  and  absolutely  nccossr. 
for  all  those,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  kno , 
ledge  of  fruits  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them- 
wliether  they  wish  to  make  them  an  object  of  spt 
ulation,  or  merely  a  source  of  pleasure. 

But  this  work  having  become  extremely  rar 
JI.  Turpin  and  myself  commenced  the  public; , 
tion  of  a  new  edition  in  grand  folio,  and  whic 
contains  four  hundred  and  forty  fruits,  which  w 
copied  from  nature,  of  the  actual  size,  and  ei 
graved  and  colored.  We  have  attempted  t 
render  this  edition  as  complete  as  possible,  not  oi 
ly  as  respects-  the  science  which  has  much  advai 
ced  since  the  time  of  Duhamel,  but  in  the  pel 
fection  of  tie  engravings,  and  we  venture  to  bi 
lieve,  that  Jur  work  is  at  the  height  of  actu; 
knowledge. 

In  1816,  M.  Le   Comte    Lelieur    de  Ville-st 
Arce,  then  the   administrator  of  the  Royal    Pari  |, 
and  Gardens,  published   the    first    volume   of  T 
mone  Frrtncaise,  without  engravings,  in    which  i 
treats  of  the  Vine,  and  the  Peach,  with  a  remar  ^ 
able  superiority  ;  it  is  a  work  within  your    mean  y 
and  which  I  recommend  to  your   perusal.     It  is '  | 
be  much  regretted,  that  the    retirement   of  M.  I  | 
Comte  Lelieur  has  not   permitted  him   to  contini  | 
his  labor  by  writing  a  treatise  on  the    otlier   kiD(  ii 
of  fruit  trees,  in  the  same  manner,  he    has  don 
on  the  Vine  and  Peach. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Le  Comte  Lelieur 
work  there    have    appeared   three  others,  which 
also  recommend  to  you  ;  the  first   is  the   .l/onu<  , 
Comptet  du  Jardinier  by  M.   L.  Noisette,  in  fov  ,\ 
volumes,  8vo,    published    in    1825;  you    will  fin  n 
in  it  the  cidture,  multiplication,  nomenclature,  an  || 
short  descriptions  of  all    the    various    fruit  tree;  | 
This  work  which  is   very   good   and    very    usefili  I, 
would  have  been  still   better,  if  M.   Noisette  bi>l; 
personally  superintended   its    execution,    and  Dol 
confided  it  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  strangei  V 
culture. 

The  second  is  the  Cours  de  Culture,  by  M.  A 
Thouin,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  and  a  volume  of  pIslK 
which  was  published  in  1827  :  ynu  may  well  thinl 
it  is  an  excellent  work,  when  it  takes  the  place  o 
several  others ;  but  the  price  is  rather  too  higl 
for  mere  pupils,  who  will  be  unable  to  purchasf  g 
it.  The  third  is  the  Cours  theorique  et  Pratii  g 
que  de  la  taille  des  Arhres  Frmliers,  by  M.  Dalbret 
in  one  volume,  Svo.  The  author  is  a  very  abl* 
practitioner,  and  a  good  observer,  who  furnisln 
the  results  of  his  long  experience. 

There  still  exist  many  other  works  upon  fm 
trees,  of  which  I  shall  not  speak,  because  the  bes 
among  them,  contain  nothing  valuable  which  yf' 
will  not  find  in   those   which  I   have  named,  an* 
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x\  the  others  arc  but  extracts,    or    compilations,    will  l)0  Uiiowii  tlint  they  are  governc.l  hy  a  queen, 
iikoly  to  mislead,  than  to  direct  you,  properly,  '  wliether  their  form  of  government  is  a  monarchy, 
studies.     When  you  possess  the  Pomone  of  a  republic  or  any  other,  in  use  amor '•■•■'' 


mankind. 


John  B.  Tuiuneb. 


iuur,  tlie  Manuel    of  M.   Noisette    and   the 

,/(•  la  tailk  des   Jlrbns  of  M.    Dalbret,  you 

enabled   to  learn    all    tliat   is  best    known 

iVuit  trees.  If  at  some  future  period,  you  may 

III  sec  a  large  number  of  fruits,  sufficiently 

„...  J.  lincatcd,  you  will  examine    tlie    rniile  des    '"^"Z!^ '"■            ■•     .      ,i    i    i      r» 
11,        o     •,•           1  ■  I   -vr   '!■                J           uM      «    Rtct  /Zizaniaaqitatica)ca\\ei\aho  Folle  ai'oinc,an 
rfccfs /Vui/uTS,  which  M.  1  urpin  and  myselt  have   j>_'i^c  (  .cvi-u/.k^  ..y  /       ^    ^ 

iblished. 


Scituale,  March  2m,  1831. 

WILD   HICE. 

Ma  Russell— In  your  paper  of  16th  inst.  some 
ade  relative  to    the  Canadian  or   Wild 


FOR   THE   NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

BEES. 
Mr  Editor — A  writer  in  your  last  paper  over 
i  signature  of  '  A  Cowitryiiian'  makes  several 
quirics  about  Bees  and  Bee-hives.  Although  I 
unable  to  answer  his  inquiries  positively,  yet 
hat  litt'.c  I  have  experienced  in  the  management 
bees,  may  be  of  some  use  to  him  and  other 
ovices'  (as  ho  calls  himself)  in  the  business. 
Having  been  much  troubled  with  the  bee  moth 
the  old  fashioned  hives  ui  the  spring  of  1829, 1  put 
awarm  into  a  hive  made  exactly  from  the  descrip- 
»n  of  .Airs  Griffith's  hive  in  Tliacher's  Treatise, 
ige  95.  As  the  dimensions  there  given  make 
large  hive,  and  the  season  was  unfavorable  for 
iney  they  did  not  quite  till  the  hive,  and  were 
t  into  the  box.  The  last  season,  I  i)Ut  two 
irarms  more  into  the  same  kind  of  hive.  The 
ason  proving  favorable,  about  the  first  of  Au- 
ist,  I  opened  the  holes  in  the  three  hives  and 
t  the  bees  pass  up  into  the  boxes.  After 
(/  bees  had  done  collecting  honey  in  the  fall, 
took  off  the  boxes,  and  had  gixtj  pounds  of 
ire  honey  and  white  comb  in  the  three,  entirely* 
:e  from  bee  bread,  30ung  bees,  or  any  other 
ixture.  This  being  good  toll,  and  not  being 
lie  by  the  most  careful  e.xainination  to  discover 
ly  appearance  of  moths  ^t  anytime  in  hives  of 
nt  construction,  I  am  very  decided  in  favor  of 
ii-s  Griffith's  hive.  Some  time  in  April,  I  lowered 
<e  bottom  of  the  hive  about  half  an  inch,  and 
'pt  it  open  until  cold  weather  in  the  fall,  cx- 
ipt  some  colir  stormy  weather.  This  gave 
e  bees  a  free  passage  on  all  except  the  hinge 
de. 

Now  whether  '  the  first  made  honey  is  free  from 
■e  bread  and  young  bees,'  I  do  not  know,  but  /  do 
low  that  my  honey  from  the  boxes  ivas ;  and  as 
e  bee  bread  and  young  bees  must  be  somewhere, 
sujipose  it  and  they  might  be  found  among 
e  first  made  honey,  or  rather  in  the  first  made 
)mb.  And  whether  all  or  any  of  the  numerous 
ans  for  an  Apiary,  will  prevent  the  moth  from 
utruding,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but  I  believe  that 
le  smoothness  of  the  inside  of  Mrs  Griffith's  hive, 
id  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  are  a  sutKcient 
icurity  against  their  depredations. 


Menomene.  I  send  y9U  herewith  a  package  of 
this  seed.  It  was  given  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr 
James  Ronaldsou,  of  Philadelphia,  who  procured 
it  from  the  Menomene  Indians,  now,  or  lately,  at 
Washington.  They  stated  to  Mr  R.  that  it  grows 
always  on  muddy  bottoms  of  rivers  or  ponds, 
where  the  water  is  shallow  and  does  not  run  rapid. 
I  find  that  the  seed  is  much  larger  than  the  Zi:- 
aniamiliacea  which  is  abundant  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  grows  in  similar  situations, — and  which 
fattens  our '  Reed  or  Rice  birds'  (Enibeiiza  oryzivora) 
until  they  equal  or  excel  the  famous  Ortolans  of 
Europe.  Yours,  truly, 

R.  CARR. 

Bartram  Bol.  Gar.  March  27,  1831. 

d?"  The  seed  of  the  Wild  Rice  described  above, 
is  received.  In  order  to  carry  Col.  Can's  patriotic 
intentions  into  effect,  we  shall  distribute  it  among 
such  of  the  subscribers  of  the  New  England  Farm- 
er as  will  apply  for  it.  As  the  quantity  of  seed  is 
necessarily  sifiall,  and  we  wish  to  give  it  as  wide 
a  diffusion  as  possible,  applicants  must  be  modest 
in  their  expectations. 

MAJ.  LONG'S  GRAPE. 

Mr  Fessenden — In  your  number  of  the  9th 
of  March,  a  writer  over  the  signature  M.  inquires 
'  whether  the  Grape  mentioned  by  Major  Long, 
in  bis  Journal  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  has  yet  been  introduced  or  cultivated 
by  any  one.'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you,  Sir,  that  I  bave  a  number  of  plants  growing 
from  the  seeds  of  these  grapes,  which  were  brought 
for  me,  by  my  cousin,  Dr  Thomas  Say,  who  ac- 
companied Major  Long  on  this  expedition.  They 
have  not  yet  borne  fruit,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  will  produce  some  this  J'ear, — when  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  you  a  sam- 
ple of  them. 

Very    respectfully, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant. 

ROBERT  CARR. 

Barlram  Botanic  Garden,  ) 
Philadelphia,  March  26.  \ 


through  the  New  England  l''«rmcr,  iho  most  effect- 
ual way  to  exterminate  from  our  soil,  that  dread- 
I'ul  stuff  usually  called  twitchgrass — also  what  kind 
of  a  plaster  is  most  suitable  to  apply  to  the  wounds 
of  apple  trees  caused  by  pruning. 

A  Subscriber. 
Hampton  Falls,  JV.  H.  March  28,   1831. 


Fiuiii  Ihs  Genesee  FarDier. 


BREEDS  OF    CATTLE. 

Mr  Fessenden — 'A  Rustic  and  the  public 
generally'  ai'e  advised  not  to  receive  as  good  au- 
thority the  communication  from  Colonus. 

'  A  Rustic'  for  the  information  he  wishes  is  re- 
ferred to  the  different  and  many  able    conimunica- 
IJZ  .!TV^!T./1TJI^L.TJ°„  \r„  !!,"T  I  tlon  an<l  '-eports  of  Committees   of  different  Agri- 
„.,<-       ,         ».„„„.,or.i     gy]{y^^]  gocieties,  published  in   the  New  England 


CARROTS. 

Alessrs  Editors — In  Number  6  of  your  paper,  1 
noticed  an  article  on  Carrots,  \n  which  that  vegeta- 
ble is  strongly  recommended  as  a  cheap,  whole- 
some, and  invigorating  food  for  horses,  &c.  Now, 
sirs,  although  1  am  neither  an  Agriculturist  nor  Hor- 
ticulturist, and  not  much  of  a  Horse-ologist,  yet 
having,  as  I  conceive,  thoroughly  tested  the  proper- 
ties of  carrots,  as  an  article  of  food  for  horses,  I 
leg  leave  to  communicate  the  result  of  that  test 
tiirough  the   medium  of  your  interesting  Journal. 

In  the  sunnner  of  1829,  I  became  possessed  of 
two  horses,  that  were  so  lean  and  ungainly  in  their 
appearance,  that  they  would  bave  caused  Rozirn 
ante,  to  blush  for  the  degeneracy  of  his  race.  A 
Leighbor  of  mine  advised  me  to  feed  them  on  car- 
rots :  I  did  so  — and  their  rapid  regeneration  equal- 
led my  most  sanguine  expectation.  I  continued 
t  lis  diet'  until  they  were  in  what  is  called  good 
order,  when  iiaviiig  occasion  to  travel  about  four 
hundred  miles,  I  resolved  to  ride  one  of  the  horses 
and  have  the  other  put  to  work.  Before  I  got  to 
my  journey's  end,  however,  I  found  that  the  horse 
on  which  I  rode  was  losing  flesh  faster  than  he 
before  had  gained  it,  for  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  as- 
sign any  adequate  reason  ;  I  finally  concluded, 
however,  that  he  was  unwell.  Having  with  much 
difficulty  rode  him  home,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  horse  which  had  been  worked,  poorer,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  '  bonny  steed'  which  I  bestrode — 
the  former  having  been  fed  entirely  on  carrots.  I 
■ommunicated  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman 
11  the  neighborhood,  who  bad  been  a  drover  for 
I  number  of  years,  thinkijig  that  he  might  proba- 
bly 'account  for  the  phenomena.  From  him  I 
learned,  that  whenever  he  became  possessed  of  a 
poor  horse,  he  immediately  dieted  him  on  carrots, 
mixing  with  them  a  little  oat  or  corn  meal  ;  or  else, 
after  fattening  them  on  carrots  alone,  he  always 
fed  them  on  meal,  for  two  weeks,  or  more,  before 
driving  or  working  them  ;  because,  from  the  raiiid- 
ity  with  which  they  acquire  ftesh,  when  fed  on  this 
esculent,  their  flesh  is  not  solid.  This  I  subse- 
quently found  to  be  the  case. 

As  you  truly  observe,  horses  will  fatten  quicker 
on  carrots  than  on  any  other  diet,  but  I  would  re- 
commend that  they  should  be  chopped  fine,  and 
mixed  with  meal,  as  their  flesh,  when  fattened  in 
this  manner,  will  be  much  more  firm  and  durable. 
Rochester,  Feb.  21,  1831.  Momus. 


leories  men  have  adopted  respecting  the  govern- 


lent,    laws,   &c,  of  bees;  more  especially  as  al-   p^  fr„,„  jj^g  jgj  ^^  ^.^  q,^  ^,o]u,ne_  ^.p^n  Cat 

lost   every    writer  I  bave   read    has  a  scheme  of  I  .    ^     i  Pow! 


every 
is  own,  and  condemns  all  others.  I  have  at- 
smpted,  by  glass  in  the  hives  with  a  shutter,  to 
ee  thera  at  work,  but  with  little  success.  They 
ave  generally,  with  me,  covered  the  inside  of  the 
Hass  with  something  to  prevent  my  seeing.  One 
hing  is  certain,  whoever  undertakes  to  pry  into 
heir  concerns  too  closely,  will  soon  to  bis  cost 
lam,  that  they  are  capable  of  turning  his  atten- 
ion  from  themselves  to  his  own  bodily  feelings; 
md  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  ia  now,  or  ever 


Also  to  the  .5th  vol.  p.  332,  for  Cows  of  Swit 
zerland  ;  to  the  7th  vol.  p.  28.5,  for  Cows  of  Lap- 
land ;  to  the  3d  vol.  p.  58,  for  measure  of  milk  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  to  the  9th  vol.  p.  230,  for  Chinese 
Cow.  W. 

■   East  Windsor,  Con.  March   15. 


QUERIES. 
Mr  Fessende:n — Will  you  or   some  of  your 
correspondents  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me '  Taunton  Sun. 


Another  warning  to  Drunkards. — On  Mon- 
day morning  last,  a  man  was  found  m  a  saw  mill 
in  the  easterly  part  of  this  town,  with  both  legs 
frozen  to  the  knees,  and  his  arms  to  the  shoul- 
ders. It  is  supposed  that  in  a  fit  of  intoxication 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  there  on  the  Saturday 
night  previous,  and  was  unable  to  get  out  on  the 
Sabbath  in  consequence  of  the  frozen  state  of  his 
limbs.  He  was  found  on  Blonday  morning  by  the 
owner  of  the  mill,  with  a  jug  of  spirits  by  his 
side.  It  is  not  expected  that  he  will  survive,  or 
if  he  does  it  will  be  with   the  loss  of  his  limbs. — 
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Continued  from  page  '2'Sd. 
DESTROTNO       BEE       MOTH. 

10.  Mr  John  Stone,  of  Sudbury,  in  flliddlesex, 
lias  made  known  his  nietliod  of  securing  his  bee- 
hives from  the  beo-moth.  The  committee  re- 
commend the  publication  of  this  statement,  con- 
sidering every  iiint  on  this  subject  as  wortliy  of 
notice  ;  but  as  the  same  in  substance  has  been  re- 
commended by  others,  they  do  not  think  it  merits 
the  premium. 

I,  Jolin  Stone,  of  Sudbury,  in  tlie  county  of 
Miihllesex,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
do  testify  and  say,  that  I  have  kept  bees,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  last  past  ;  that  for  several  years 
my  bees  were  much  injured  by  the  beemoth,  so  cal- 
led ;  I  lost  two  hives  of  bees,  which  were  wholl) 
destroyed  by  them  ;  every  bee  was  killed  and  ali 
the  honey  and  cnnib  consumed,  and  the  hive  filled 
with  web.  In  the  spring  of  1824  or  182.5,  about 
the  first  of  April,  I  raised  my  hives  about  §  of  an 
inch,  by  putting  a  small  block  of  that  thickness^ 
under  each  corner  of  the  hive  ;  immediately  the 
bees  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  upoi; 
the  moth-worm,  and  entirely  cleared  the  hives  of 
them.  I  have  followed  the  practice  ever  since 
and  have  never  received  any  injury  from  the  bee- 
moth,  the  worm  having  been  invariably  destroyed 
by  the  bees,  and  brought  out  of  the  hives.  The 
hives  have  remained  in  this  situation  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  I  have  taken  away  the  blocks 
and  let  them  down.  Johjt   Stone. 

EXTIRPATING       BORER. 

11.  Mr  David  Prouty,  of  Hanover,  Plymouth 
County,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Trustees,  dated  Oct. 
19,  1830,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apple  Borer,  which 
the  committee  advise  to  have  published  with  this 
report.  They  fear,  however,  that  no  effectual 
remedy  has  yet  been  formed  to  extirpate  this  most 
mischievous  worm.  They  invite  further  attempts 
to  destroy  this  enemy  of  our  favorite  fruit  tree. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  C.  Brooks,  Chairman. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Rfassachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 

Ge.vtlemen — The  cheapest  and  most  effectu- 
al mode  of  extirpating  the  Borer  that  attacks  the 
apple  tree,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is 
the  application  of  sharp,  coarse  gravel,  applied  as 
follows  :  viz.  dig  off"  the'tiirf  about  4  inches  deep, 
6  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  tree  ;  spread  about 
half  a  common  cart-load  of  the  afore  described 
gravel,  so  as  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the 
tree — this  article  the  borer  dislikes,  and  immedi- 
ately makes  his  escape  ; — this  has  been  entirely 
and  completely  successful  in  my  orchards  for 
three  years  past ;  it  may  have  been  tried  by  others, 
l)ut  I  have  seen  no  account  of  it.  I  would  re- 
commend a  general  trial  the  ensuing  year,  having 
the  fullest  confidence  in  its  entire  success. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  and  himible  servant, 
Damel  Proutv. 

Hanover,  Oct.  19,  1830. 


ON  THE  BEST  CULriVATED  FARMS. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to 
examine  and  consider  the  claims  for  premiiuiis  for 
the  best  cultivated  Farms,  submit  the  following 
Report. 


NE\\    ENGLAND  FARMER, 

The  Committee  have  been  disappointed  to  find 
only  two  applications  for  premiums,  for  the  best  cul- 
tivated Farms.  They  flatter  themselves,  however, 
that  this  has  not  happened  through  any  indifference 
to  the  subject,  among  our  intelligent  and  respecta- 
ble farmers,  but  to  its  novelty,  and  their  not  receiv- 
ing notice  in  season  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
pre.scribed.  They  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  from  finding  that  one  of  the  applicants 
states,  that  he  received  information  that  such  a 
premium  was  oiTered,  only  two  days  before  he 
tnade  out  his  statement  on  the    IStli  of  October. 

The  public  will  perceive,  that  the  Trustees  have 
appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income 
to  this  object.  It  was  done  after  much  considera- 
tion, and  a  full  persuasion  that  it  would  prove 
useful.  The  only  doubt  they  have  ever  enter- 
tained of  its  expediency  arose,  from  the  district, 
over  which  the  society  extends,  being  so  large  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  Trustees,  per- 
sonally, to  visit  and  inspect  the  farms  of  the  ap- 
plicants. In  this  respect,  the  local  or  county  soci- 
eties have  a  great  advantage  over  ours.  They 
can  inspect  the  farm  of  every  applicsnt,  and  ver- 
ify or  disprove  his  statements  with  their  own  eyes. 
Premiums  for  this  object  have  been  granted  by 
some,  if  not  all  of  these  societies,  for  several  years 
past,  and  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
are  among  the  most  profitable  to  the  public  that 
can  be  proposed. 

To  remedy  these  disadvantages  on  the  part  of 
this  society,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Trustees  accom- 
panied their  offer  of  premiums,  with  a  require- 
ment of  a  full  and  particidar  statement  by  every 
applicant,  of  the  number  of  acres  in  his  farm, 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  proportion  of  tillage, 
mowing,  and  pasture,  his  manner  of  making  ma- 
nure, the  quantity  and  manner  of  using  it,  the 
rotation  of  crops  he  found  most  successful,  and 
the  quantities  of  those  crops,  and  other  particulars 
specified  in  their  publication,  in  January  last,  an- 
nouncing the  premiiuns  they  proposed  to  give. 
These  statements,  it  was  intended,  should,  like 
specifications  anne.xed  to  patents  for  manufactures, 
be  so  full  and  particular,  as  to  enable  any  intelli- 
gent farmer  who  should  read  them,  to  adopt  the 
whole,  or  so  much  as  he  thought  applicable  to  any 
of  them,  in  the  management  of  his  own  farm. 
Applications,  it  was  expected,  v/ould  be  numerous, 
and  the  statements  accompanying  them,  when 
published,  it  was  thought  would  impart  to  agricul- 
turists information  adapted  to  their  case,  and  on 
which  they  might  with  safety  rely.  By  these  they 
might  learn  the  opinions  and  practice  of  skilful 
and  practical  farmers,  who  cultivated  the  same 
kinil  of  soil,  and  paid  like  prices  for  labor  with 
themselves.  The  high  character  of  om-  respecta- 
ble farmers  for  veracity  and  fairness,  was  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  pledge  against  any  intentional  mis- 
representations or  misstatements  ;  and  if  it  shoidd 
happen  that  some  of  the  statements  should  be  a 
little  exaggerated,  it  was  thought  the  evd  could 
not  be  great ;  since  at  worst  it  would  be  the  state- 
ment of  a  good  farmer  of  what  he  considered  the 
best  way  of  cultivating  such  land,  or  perhaps  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  his  crop.  Even  this  might 
be  more  safely  trusted,  and  he  more  useful,  than 
a  mere  theoretical  essay  of  an  inexperience'l  man. 

The  Trustees  were  sensible,  that  in  requiring 
this  particular  statement  from  ap|)lieants,  they  im- 
posed on  men  sotne  care  and  trouble,  but  it  was 
believed  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a  necessary  degree  of  both,  for  the  benefit  of  thei' 
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brethren  ;  and  that  they  might  also  justly 
some  gratification  in  exhibiting  to  the  public  this 
way  and  means  by  which  they  successfully  pur* 
sued  the  most  honorable  and  useful  calling  of  o 
citizen.  They  intended,  moreover,  by  the  libera! 
premiums  they  offered,  to  bestow  a  bounty  oni 
the  successful  candidates. 

These  are  some  of  the  motives  and  views  whicl^ 
influenced  the  Trustees  in  establishing  preniiurai 
for  the  best  cultivated  farms  ;  and  they  still  cherj 
ish  the  expectation  that  a  generous  competitioi 
for  tlieni  in  future  years,  will  render  them  a  su 
cessful  means  of  conveying  practical  inforniatioi 
founded  on  actual  experiments,  to  the  agriculturist! 
of  our  country, 

]\Ir  E.  Ware  who  for  several  years  past  has  beei 
tenant  of  a  farm  in  Salem,  belonging  to  the  hei: 
of  the  late  Col.  Pickman,  has  claimed  a  preniii 
um  fi)r  this  farm.  By  his  statement,  which  wi; 
he  published,  it  appears  that  the  farm  containi 
428  acres,  ofwhicli  300  are  rocky  and  broken  lam 
and  used  as  a  pastui'e  ;  63  are  English  mowingj 
44  salt  marsh  and  meadow,  and  21  tillage, 

This  farm  is  situate  near  a  market  town,  Sa-, 
lem  ;  and  the  principal  object  of  the  tenant  is 
|)roduce  milk  to  supply  that  market.  He  appea 
also,  to  derive  a  considerable  profit  from  appleSi 
He  enjoys,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  purchasi 
ing  manure  when  needed  ;  and  what  is  better, 
making  it  from  eelgrass,  kelp,  and  rockwee 
which  he  gathers  from  the  beach,  and  the  formei 
eelgrass,  jjutsinto  his  hogpen  and  cowyanl,and  th< 
latter  spreads  green  on  his  grass  land.  Bog  nind 
he  likewise  carts  into  his  barnyard,  and  mixes  with 
other  manure. 

Mr  Ware  lias  not  given  so  particular  an  account 
of  his  rotation  of  crops  as  could  be  wished,  but' 
as  his  purpose  was  to  keep  as  many  cows  as  his? 
farm  woidd  support,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  kept' 
his  land  up  no  longer  th^n  was  necessary  to  sub- 
due, mellow,  and  renovate  it. 

His  potatoes   were  principally    raised    on   land 
newly  broken  up,  on   which  manure,  at   the    rate 
of  eight  or  ten  cords  to  the    acre,  taken    from  the 
barnyard,  and  composed   of  litter  and   deposits  of 
the  cattle,  was  spraad  and  ploughed  under  the  sod. 
He  states  that  he  has  found   fresh  or  loner  manure 
best  for  corn  and  iiotatoes,  and  the  old   and  rotten  ' 
for  small  vegetables,  especially  tap  rooted  articles.' 
This,  it   is    believed,   is    no    new   or    uncommon^ 
opinion.     Mr   Ware  also,  says,  that  he  never  putsf 
manure  of  any  kind  on  his  land  the  year  he  sows* 
with  small  grain,  that  he  usually  lays  it  down  with< 
barley  in  the  spring,  and  that    he    has  often  been  •' 
successful  in  taking  ofli'a  crop  of  early  potatoes  ii»' 
the  fall,  and  sowing  grass  seed  alone  upon  the  land 
tlie  same  year.     The  crop  must  be  gathered   ear- 
ly, to  render  this  advisable.     His  pi-actice,  he  says 
has  been  to  sow  a  peck  and  a    half  of  herdsgrass, 
and  three  pecks   of  redtop    to    the    acre.      These 
quantities,  we   believe,  are  greater  than  are  usual-' 
ly  sown,  but  his  crop  of  grass,  nearly  two  tons   to 
the  acre,  for  more  than  sixty  acres  together,  seems 
to  prove  that  the  seed  was  not  unprofitably  expen- 
ded.    In  many  parts  of  the  state,  it  is  to  be  leap- 
ed, farmers  suffer  from  being  too  sparmg  of   their 
seed. 

It'is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Ware,  founded  on  considerable  experience,- 
that  Indian  corn  derives  no  sup])ort  to  the  stalks, 
nor  any  other  advantage  from  hillitjg,  and  that  the 
roots  will  be  bettor  nourished,  and  the  corn  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  drought  or  wind,  where 
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land  lies  iieaily  flat,  timii    where  it  is    drawn 
arouiiil  the  stalks  iti  n  lii^'li  iiill. 
riie  statciucnt  shows  tliat  tliis  farm    has    been 
tivatcil  with  jiidgineiit,  economy,  and   skill,    in 
baiulry  ;  and    tliis    impression,    we    think,   its 
loaraiico   wonld  make  on  any  aj;ricnlturist  who 
uld  lia]>pen  to  pass  by  it.  The  barns  are   large, 
one  of  them  is  on  a  model  for  saving  and  pre- 
r  manure  and  vegetables  for  tlie   use  of  the 
n  the  winter,  which  might  be  adopted    with 
aiitage  in  smaller  buildings.     The  crops  of  the 
year  taken  together  were  large,  and    it    is   he- 
ed few,  if  any,  farms  in  Massachusetts  will  be 
id  to  have  yielded  a  greater  profit  lo   the  eulti- 
ir.     Tiie  expense  for    labor,    it   will  be   seen, 
small  in  proportion  to    the    work  done.     His 
cows,  averaged  277  gallons  of  milk   for  the 
on,  which  was  the  principal,  and  probably  ihe 
t  (n'ulitable,  proiluct  of  the  farm. 
s  ilie  milk  was  sent  to  market  instead  of  bein^ 
ufacturwd  into  butter  and  cheese  on   the   farm, 
iccount  of  the  management  of  it  possibly  may 
he  so   generally   useful    to    agriculturists,  as  a 
ntelligent  account    of  the  management  of  a 
farm  might  prove.      We  think,  however,  the 
ncr   in  which    Mr  Ware   has    cullivated   this 
,  and  the  great  product  he  has  obtained,  which 
long  the  tests  of  skilful    husliandry,   deserve 
commendation  and  entitle  him  to  a  premium, 
le  conuniuee  lhiid<    it  also  deserving  of  spec- 
)tice,  that  Mr  Ware  carried  on  this   extensive 
in  the  neig!d)orliood  of  a  great  market  town, 
)ut  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  for  medi- 

Iurposes.  It  appears  that  the  laborers  were 
ied  freely  with  family  beer,  molasses  and 
•,  and  cider  with  their  food,  and  nothing  more, 
practice  the  committee  consider  a  saving  of 
ise  to  the  farmer,  and  health  to  the  laborer  ; 
ilihougli  not  very  uncommon  at  this  day, 
in  a  large  scale  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
s,  and  it  is  hoped  will  serve  to  encourage  oth- 
imitate  their  example.  The  committee  rec- 
;nd  that  a  premium  of  $75  be  awarded  to 
'are,  for  the  skilful  and  successful  manner 
ich  he  has  cultivated  his  farm, 
•laim  has  also  been  made  by  Jonathan  Allen, 
if  Pittsfield,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  for  a 
um  for  his  valuable  farm  in  that  town.  The 
contains  250  acres,  and  appears  to  be  improv- 
nciiially  as  a  Sheep  Farm.  It  is  washed  on 
le  by  the  Housatonic,  which  annually  over- 
a  tract  of  40  acres  of  meadow,  bordering  on 

leaves  a  deposit  on  the  land  that  renders 
rther  manure  or  dressing  unnecessary.  From 
act,  if  Mr  Allen  is  not  mistaken  iu  his  esti- 
Ite  gathers  annually  from  eighty  to  ninety 
letter  than  two  tons  and  a  quarter  to  an  acre, 

be.st  of  English  hay.  A  young  orchard  of 
eighteen  acres,  and   about    five  acres    more 

upland,  are  laid   down    to   grass,  for   hay; 

t  of  the  farm    is  pastured    and  tilled    alter- 

rotation  of  crops  he  has  usually  practised, 
en  wheat  or  rye  the  first  year,  Indian  corn 
ttoes  the  second,  and  the  third,  to  lay  the 
lown  with  oats,  or  some  other  spring  grain, 
■rdsgrass  and  clover.  His  jiractice  is  to  sow 
uarts  of  each,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
)asture,  if  that  ought  to  make  any  difference 
quantity.  He  lays  down  in  this  manner 
ten  acres  annually. 

Allen  informs  us   that  ho  has  tiied  different 
^   B  and   ways  of  sowing  grass  seed,  viz.— iu 


the  fall  ivith  rye,  and  alone  in  October  after  taking 
off  a  crop  of  corn,  and  upon  the  snow  covering 
wheat  or  rye,  and  in  the  spring  with  oats  or  other 
spring  grain,  and  that  ho  is  satisfied  tlic  last  is  the 
best  titnc  and  way  of  sowing-  it.  He  observes 
that  he  made  several  experiments  of  sowing  grass 
seed  alone  in  the  fall,  but  always  found  that  the 
grass  did  not  get  to    maturity  the  next   season. 

Wo  are  informed  that  a  committee  of  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  that  county,  judged  that  as 
many  as  three  or  four  acres,  out  of  eleven  acres 
of  corn  planted  by  him  this  year,  would  yield  as 
much  as  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  awarded  him 
a  premium  for  it.  The  land  on  which  this  crop 
was  raised  was  broken  up  the  same  year,  having- 
been  manured  on  the  grass  for  three  or  four  years 
before,  and  was  dunged  in  the  hill  with  manure 
from  the  hogpen,  when  it  was  planted.  Mr  Allen 
has  not  stated  the  quantities  of  manure  used  by 
him  in  any  case,  and  as  to  most  of  his  crops  has 
given  us  only  an  estimate  of  their  amount.  This 
omission,  we  suppose,  may  be  owing  to  his  not  re- 
ceiving the  notification  of  the  Trustees  offering 
this  premium,  and  prescribing  the  particular  infor- 
mation that  must  acccompany  his  application,  until 
his  manure  had  been  applied  and  most  of  his  crops 
gathered.  The  first  notice  he  received,  he  says, 
was  only  two  days  before  he  made  out  his  state- 
ment, viz.  the  i6th  of  October. 

The  committee  much  regret  this  accident,  but 
they  consider  that  the  utility  of  the  premiums  of 
farms  wilt  essentially  depend  on  their  obtaining 
from  the  applicants  a  precise  specification  of  their 
whole  process  of  carrying  them  on,  and  of  the 
crops  they  yielded  ;  and  that  from  the  want  of  this 
particularity  in  Mr  Allen's  statement,  the  Trustees 
would  not  be  justified  in  awarding  him  a  premium. 
William  Prescot,  Chairman. 
To  be  continued. 


Rail  Roads. — The  Baltimore  American  remarks, 
that  the  country  people  in  that  pare  of  the  State, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  driver  and  a 
team  of  five  or  six  horses  in  sending  a  wagon 
load  of  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  to  market,  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day  over  the  best 
turnpike  roads,  will  perhaps  be  a  little  surprised 
when  informed  that  on  the  railroad,  last  week 
loads  of  seventyfive  barrels  of  flour  were  repeat- 
edly brought  I'rom  Ellicott's  mills  to  Baltimore,  by 
a  single  horse  only.  The  distance  was  travelled 
with  ease  in  two  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  six 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  Much  greater  loads 
than  these  have  been  heretofore  drawn  by  one 
bor.se,  but  the  fact  we  have  just  stated  will  never- 
theless be  deemed  sufficiently  striking  to  illustrate 
the  utility  and  value  of  rail-roads  and  the  ease  , 
cheapness,  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  com- 
modities may  be  transported  on  them,  either  to  or 
from  market. 


Mew    Hampshire   Temperance    Society,    formed 
1S28,  has  94    Societies  and  4,279   ineinbers. 


Vermont  Temperance  Society,   formed   1S28,  has 
127  Societies  and  12,497  members. 


It  IS  stated  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Tailoresses  in  New  York,  which  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  measures  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
low  rate  of  their  wages,  that  the  inequality  of  the 
rights  of  the  two  sexes  was  considered,  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion  in  favor  of  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  females  were  made. 


Rail  Roads. — Niles'  Register  says — loads  of 
seventy-Jive  barrels  of  flour  are  now  brought  from 
Elicott's  mills  to  Baltimore,  13  miles  in  two  hours, 
by  one  horse,  without  more  ap|)arent  labor  than  is 
caused  by  the  drawing  of  a  gig,  with  two  persons, 
over  a  good  common  road.  This  appears  a  com- 
mon load.  On  the  15th  inst.  one  horse  drew  four 
carts  laden  with  one  bundrc<l  barrels  of  flour,  from 
the  mills  to  the  relay  bouse,  six  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  seven  miles  en  hour — another  horse  then  drew 
the  same  load  with  equal  speed  to  the  depot  in 
Baltimore.  Neither  horse  appeared  distressed. 
This  result  is  the  eflbct  of  the  almost  entire  anni- 
hilation of  friction  in  the  machinery  of  Winan's 
improved  cars  of  ftlr  Cooper's  model.  A  locomo- 
tive engine  is  plying  on  a  part  of  the  road,  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  wish  to  ride  by  steam, 
at  the  rate  of  18  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

Many  rail  roads  are  about  to,  be  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  the  subscriptions  for 
which  bave  overflowed.  The  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail  road  has  made  unexpected  dividends. 
The  stock  is  at  a  great  advance,  though  the  road 
cost  about  ^35,000  a  mile. 

A  late  Liverpool  paper  says — On  Saturday  laa 
the  Majestic,  a  new  engine  which  hasjnst  been  put 
on  the  railway  travelled  6  times  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  !  The  total  quantity  of  goods  convey- 
ed backwards  and  forwards,  amounted  to  one  buii- 
Ired  and  42  tons !  The  same  engines  travelled 
ou  Monday  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  with 
kiads  similar  to  those  taken  on  Saturday.  There 
are  now  ten  engines  of  Mr  Stephenson's  employed 
on  the  railway. 

The  expense  of  fuel,  oil,  and  attendance  on  this 
engine,  is  said  not  to  to  exceed  $5  a  day.  At  this 
rate  of  cost,  25,560  tons  may  be  transported  one 
mile  for  five  dollars — or  fifty  tons  one  mile  for  one 
cent. 

natural  history. 
'The  science  of  Natural  History  is  eminently  impor- 
tant to  the  civilizeil  world,  and  ought  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated and  thoroughly  understood.  The  study  ana  pur- 
suit of  its  various  branches  are  fraught  with  instruction 
to  man,  evincing  the  subserviency  of  the  products  of  na- 
ture to  his  will,  and  industry.  Of  the  benefits  of  this 
science  in  the  improvement  of  many  arts,  no  one  doubts. 
Our  food,  our  medicine,  our  luxuries,  are  improved  by 
it.  There  is  not  a  department  of  human  inquiry  or  la- 
bor, either  for  health,  pleasure,  ornament  or  profit,  but 
is  indebted  to  this  science  for  support.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing and  laudable  source  of  enjoyment,  by  which  the 
mind  is  expanded,  and  the  beai  t  warmed  and  animated 
with  the  glowing  spirit  of  devotion.  He  who  surveys 
the  vast  field  of  nature,  and  devotes  a  portion  of  his  lime 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  which  influence  or  gov- 
ern the  motions  of  animated  beings,  however  minute 
they  may  be,  will  not  only  derive  pleasure  from  the  pur- 
suit, but  will  gain  tlie  only  means  of  discovering  the  oh- 
ject  and  utility  of  their  creation. 

The  Snow-hull,  or  Guelder  Rose,  and  the  High 
Cranberry,  of  our  swamps,  take  readily,  by  inocula 
tion,  each  on  the  other.  To  me,  a  Snow-Ball 
when  covered  with  flowers  in  spring,  and  loaded 
with  the  fruit  of  the  High  Cranberry,  in  autumn, 
and  through  the  winter,  is  a  novel  spectacle,  though 
not  rare.  Both  the  snow-ball  and  the  cranbei-ry, 
however,  in  llie  garden,  are  so  apt  to  be  loaded 
with  insects,  that  I  have  had  to  cut  down  all  the 
bushes  with  their  leaves,  for  two  summers  in  suc- 
cession. 1  bad  rather  fbrego  the  pleasure  of  this 
netv  family  alliance,  than  breed  such  hosts  of  ene- 
mies, especially  in  a  garden. — Genesee  Farmer. 

Though  patience  be  bitter,  the  fruits  of  patitnte 
are  sweet. 
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roils,  cousists  of  a  rich  loam,  but  a  sni;ill  part  of 
it  very  gravelly  and  apt  to  suffer  by  drought.  It 
produced    a   tolerable    crop  of  Indian    corn    and 


afterwards  they  were  not  so  much  rotted  as  t 
oak.  In  1772,  a  fence  was  made  partly  of  chi 
nut  and  partly  of  oak  posts  and    rails — the    trc 


FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

SPRI.VG  WHEAT. 
Continued  from  page  294. 
Your  seed  should  be  of  the  largest  and  finest 
of  the  crop,  well  ripened  before  it  is  harvested. 
With  regard  to  its  preparation  both  to  prevent 
smut,  and  to  quicken  and  invigorate  its  early 
growth,  almost  every  farmer  has  his  favorite 
recipe  ;  and  ihe  accounts  which  oiu- paper  contains 
of  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  wheat  crops 
which  liave  from  time  to  time  entitled  diligent  and 
skilful  cultivators  to  premiums  from  our  Agricul- 
tural Societies  give  modes  forpre[)aring  seed  wheat 
for  sowing,  which  have  been  found  useful  by  that 
infallible  guide,  experience.  The  method  used  by 
Payson  Williams,  Esq.  of  Fitchburgh,  in  raising  bis 
premium  crop,  is  the  most  simple,  least  expensive 
and  probably  as  effective  as  any.  He  prepared 
his  seed  wheat  by  'a  thorough  washing,  after 
which  it  was  immersed  in  thick  whitewash  made 
from  good  lime  so  as  to  coat  every  kernel — no 
fears  need  to  be  entertained  from  the  plcntiftri 
use  of  this  liquor,  as  by  way  of  of  experiment, 
I  have  planted  wheat  after  its  lying  in  this  liquor 
four  days  which  vegetated  well.'  A  variety  of 
other  ingredients,  such  as  salt,  blue  vitriol,  salt 
petre,  urine,  arsenic,  &c,  &c,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  forming  steeps  for  seed  wheat,  but  it 
is  believed  that  lime  is  the  safest,  and  perhaps  it 
ia  quite  as  effective  as  any  which  is  ever  used  for 
that  pm-pose. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  recommended 
by  our  best  agriculturists  is  from  2  to  2|  bushels. 
In  England,  however,  acording  to  the  supplement 
to  the  British  Encyclojiedia,  the  quantity  varies 
from  two  bushels  or  less  to  three  and  sometimes 
even  four  bushels  per  English  statute  acre. 
Land  sown  early  requires  less  seed  than  the  same 
land  when  sown  late  in  autumn  or  in  spring ;  and 
poor  land  is  at  all  times  allowed  more  seed  than 
rich  land. 

It  is  reconmiended  in  Bordley's  Hushandnj  to  sow' 
a  border  of  ry^  round  trie  field  of  wheat  to  pre- 
vent its  being  blasted.  The  writer  states  that '  iVIr 
Isaac  Young  of  Georgia  mixed  rye  among  b  is 
seed  wheat  and  thus  escaped  the  blast  of  his 
wheat.  It  was  repeatedly  tried  till  he  was  con- 
vinced of  itsefiicacy  ;  and  then  he  sowed  five  acres 
of  jcheat  surrounded  iviih  a  list  lor  border)  25 /eei 
in  breadth  of  rye ;  this  also  succeeded  and  being 
repealed  is  found  a  certain  security  to  wheat.  It 
is  very  important  to  puss  a  lieavy  roller  over  the 
ground  soon  after  the  wheat  is  sown  and  har- 
rowed in,  especially  when  grass  seed  is  sown,  as 
well  to  level  the  ground  for  the  scythe  as  to  an- 
swer the  other  important  purposes  of  that  useful 
implement. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Ply- 
mouth County  Agricultural  Society  on  the  subject 
of  cultivating  spring  wheat,  written  by  Dr  James 
Thacher  of  Plymouth,  to  whom  the  community  of 
cultivators  is  indebted  for  the  Orchardist,  Treatise 
on  Bees,  &c,  was  republished  ft-om  the  old  Colony 
Memorial  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  page  285.  We'presett  it  again  to  our 
readers,  as  containing  a  plain  and  concise  e.v 
esoplificauon  of  some  the  best  rules  for  growing 
spring  wheat. 


])otatoes  the  two  preceding  seasons.      In  April  last   made  use  of  were  of  the  same  age,  and  were  wr 
it  was  covered    with  a  full  coat  of  stable    manure, '  may  be  termed  young   trees.     In    nineteen    yei 


and  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  the  month  it  was  ]  the  oak  posts  had  so  decayed  at  the  surface,  as 
ploughed  twice  and  harrowed  ;  after  which  the  need  to  be  strengthened  by  spurs  [braces]  wh 
wheat  and  grass  seed  being  sown,  it  was  again  j  the  chesnut  required  no  such  support.  A  gate  pi 
harrowed.  The  wheat  was  immersed  in  sea  water  j  of  chesnut  on  which  the  gate  had  swung  for  fii 
twentyfour  hours  and  afterwards  rolled  in  lime. !  years  was  found  quite  sound  when  taken  up,  ai 
The  quantity    sown    was   one  bushel,  and  of  that  i  a  barn  constructed  of  chesnut  in  17-13   was  ibu) 


species  of  wheat  from  Italy,  the  straw  of  which 
is  employed  to  make  leghorn  bonnets.  The  wheat 
exhibited  the  most  favorable  appearance  during 
the  season,  entirely  free  from  smut  or  mildew  and 
in  August  it  was  harvested.  The  produce  is  eigh- 
teen bushels  one  jieck  and  two  quarts.  The  grain  is 
remarkably  well  formed,  and  being  ground  and 
bolted,  the  flour  is  not  inferior  to  the  suiierfine  I  i 
flour  brought  from  the  southern  states.  The  land 
is  now  covered  with  a  superior  growth  of  herds- 
grass. 

'  This  is  among  the  instances  in  proof  that  our 
climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  summer  wheat.  One  of  my  industrious 
neighbors  obtained  a  few  years  since,  34.^  bushels 
from  an  acre;  and  another  has  expended  in  his 
family  no  other  flour  than  the  produce  of  his  own 
soil  for  the  last  five  years.  Our  farmers  in  this 
county  are  greatly  deficient  in  their  attention  to  this 
object,  though  it  is  nelieved  that  every  farm  would 
afford  suitable  land  to  yield  wheat  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  family.  On  the  iirinciple 
of  profit  and  economy  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  more  especially  as  it  is 
found  to  be  the  preferable  grain  to  accompany 
clover  and  herdsgrass  for  mowing  the  ensuing 
year.' 

FENCES. 

Fences  now  require  a  general,  thorough,  and 
critical  review ;  and  all  deficiencies  should  be 
supplied  with  materials  somewhat  more  dura- 
ble than  a  snow  bank  in  April.  Cattle  when  first 
permitted  to  take  leg-bail,  after  a  winter's  imprison- 
ment are  very  apt  to  become  tresspassers  on  the 
freehold,  without  regard  to  any  man's  right  of 
[iroperty.  Hunger  urges  them  to  pass  ovtr  or 
break  through  even  stone  walls,  unless  they  are 
surmounted  by  poles,  secured  by  stakes,  and  thus 
present  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  predatory  excur- 
sions of  the  most  desperate  quadrupeds. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  posts  and  rails 
will  be  found  the  cheapest  materials  for  fences  ; 
and  with  proper  precautions  may  be  rendered  very 
durable.  In  making  fences  of  this  descri|)tion,  it 
is  advised  by  Mi'  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Penn.  to 
set  tlie  posts,  with  the  top  ])arts  in  the  ground, 
and  he  asserts  that  they  will,  in  that  position,  last 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  when  they  are  set 
with  t!ie  butt  ends  down.  He  advises,  also,  in 
making  fences  always  to  place  the  rails  with  the 
heart  side  up. 

The  best  timber  for  rails,  according  to  Dr  Deanc, 
is  red  cedar.  It  is  easy  to  split,  light  to  carry  and 
handle,  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  most  durable 
of  any.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  England,  there  is  an  account,  which  states 
in  substance  that  jiosts  of  oak,  and  others  of  dies- 
nut  were  set  down  in  Somersetshire,  where  they 
had  to  undergo  repairs  in  18  years.  "The  oak  posts 
were  then  found  to  be  unserviceable,  and  the  ches- 
nut very  little  worn.     The  oak  posts  were  renewed, 


(piite  sound  in  every  part  in  1782.  It  shoo 
seem,  therefore  that  young  chesnut  is  superior' 
young  oak  for  all  manner  of  work,  which  must 
put  jiartly  in  the  ground.  * 

If  the  lower  ends  of  posts  are  scorched  ig  "" 
hot  flame  before  they  are  put  into  the  grouB  '' 
they  will  last  the  longer.      Some  recommend  soa 

them  in  sea  water  to  keep  them  from  rottil  ike 
The  posts  should  be  set  at  least  two  feet  in 
ground.  Some  farmers  cut  their  posts  so  1 
and  mortise  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
turn  them  upside  down  when  the  lower  ends 
come  rotten 

*  With  reo;ardto  the  culture  of  the  chesnut,  see   Ni 
England  Farmer,  vol.  ii.  page  1.3S. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIET 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie. 

at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  on  the  2dof.^pril,  18! 

The  following  letter  from  Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Esq.,  was  rea 

ISosTon,  Die.  11, 1830 
lion.  II.  A.  S.  DxiBsgaN,  Ties.  Maes.  Hon.  Soc. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  a  box  cc 
taining  all  the  seeds  and  flowers  and  shrubs  I  cot 
collect  while  in  Brazil.  That  they  may  be  as  use 
and  ornamental,  as  the  objects  of  the  society  t 
praiseworthy,  is  the  sincere  wish  of. 

Your  ob't  serv't,  Wm.  S.  RocERa 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society- be  preseni 
to  Win.  S.  Rogers,  Esq.  for  his  valuable  present  of  Sei^ 
collected  in  Brazil. 

Col.  Phinney  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Comml 
on  Fruit  Trees,  Fruit,  ^c. 

Scions  of  the  Moskey  Sweeting  and  Lyscomb  orj 
sbene  striped  Apple,  and  a  package  of  Seeds  from  Bi 
presented  by  Mr  Rogers,  were  distributed. 

Charles  Ellis  of  Newton  was  admitted  as  a  member. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Camellia  myrtit'olia  was  exhibit 
by  Mr  D.  Haggerston  from  the  Charlestown  vineyard. 


'The  land,  measuring  half  an  acre  and  twelve  1  the  chesnut  remained,   and    in  tvventyfive  years 


The  National  Debt  is  now  reduced  to  ab«i 
thirtijseven  millions,  and  in  three  years  more,  wil 
proper  economy,  the  whole  debt  will  be  li(]uidate( 
How  proudly  must  America  stand  among  the  W 
tions  of  the  world.  Without  a  national  deb^ 
without  direct  taxation,  and  possessing  a  revenu 
more  than  sufficient  liy  millions  of  dollars  to  deft' 
the  expenses  of  government. — Hudson  Gaz. 


New  25  and  5  cent  pieces  have  been  is8B0 
from  the  mint,  much  handsomer  than  the  old  one 
They  are  much  thicker,  and  the  motto,  '  E  Pluri 
bus  Unum,'  is  omitted,  not  having  been  at  any  to 
directed  by  the  act  of  Congress  regulating  the  coin 

No  nation  issues  handsomer  coin  than  the  UniB' 
States. 

Treaty  ivith  Austria. — A  liberal  Commercial  Tiw 
ty  has  been  concluded  between  this  country  Mi 
Austria. 

A  great  earthquake  had  taken  place  in  the  Provinc*"* 
Pecheli  and  Honan,  which  had  destroyed  12  cities "" 
towns,  and  from  500,000  to  i,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
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Patent  Lamp  Boilers. 


he~oii  lul  iinpli  ment~,  in\entedan(l  patented  by  the 
loi  ol   ilie  New  Englanil  Karine[ ,  furnish  a  most  eco- 

ical  and  convenient  method  of  boiling  water  in  small 
ntitios  lor  tea,  coffee,  cookinsj  egj;;s,  oysters,  &c,  &c. 

y  arc   likewise  very  convenient   (or  Druggists,   in 

ing  dccoclions,  spreading  plasters,  §-e,  5'c  ;  and  have 
n  purchased,  and  recommended  in  writing,  by  nearly 
'ie  Apothecaries  in  Boston.     They  are  verj'  useful  in 

k  cliainber,  being  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  of 
comrnnn  nurse-lamp,  and  applicable  to  many  purpo- 
for  which  the  nurse  lamp  is  inadequate. 

Description  of  the  above  Cut. 
Sheet  iron  case,  in  which  the  tca-ketlle,  boiler, S'c, 

be  placed,  removable  at  pleasure.  It  has  a  hole  in 
bottom  to  permit  the  heat  of  the  lamp  to  pervade  the 
Dm  and  sides  of  the  boiler.  B.  The  lamp  with  five 
is  wicks,  more  or  less,  placed  when  in  use,  under 
case.  C.  A  pan  or  boiler,  which,  when  in  use,  is 
ed  in  the  sheet  iron  case.     D.  Tea  kettle  in  its  place 

oiling  E.  A  small  sheet  iron  cylinder,  a  little  ta- 
5g,  so  as  to  form  a  frustrum  of  a  hollow  cone.  This 
casionally  placed  within  the  case  in  order  to  set  upon 
flask,  tin  porringer,  or  other  small  vissel,  in  which 

y  be  wished  to  heat  wittr,  &c. 

iparatus  of  the  above  description  may  be  obtained  at 
New  England  Farmer  office,  52,  North  Market  street, 

Wm.  Howe,  Marshall  street,  Boston.        April  6. 


Howard  Improved  Patent  Cast  Iron  Ptotigh. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Howard's  Improved  patent  Cast  Iron 
Plough,  of  all  sizes,  whicli  are  found  on  trial  to  e.\ceed 
any  plough  that  has  been  in  use.  The  mould  board  is 
formed  on  such  true  mechanical  principles  as  to  entitle 
the  proprieor  to  a  patent,  against  which  he  forbids  all 
persons  tresp  issing.  The  Ploughs  in  every  part  are  fin- 
ished in  a  very  superior  manner.  The  Mould  boards  are 
ground  smooth,  which  renders  them  fit  for  immediate 
use,  and  they  are  warranted  in  every  respect.  From  the 
long  experience  (he  patentee  has  had  in  manufacturing 
Ploughs,  he  feels  eontidfnt  that  ho  now  offers  to  the  pub- 
lic an  article  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  principle  or 
workmanship.  April  6. 


Dr  Thacher's  Bee  Hives. 
rsale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52,  North 
Jfet  street — 

IPROVED  Beehives,  constructed  on  apian  invented 
Or  Thacher,  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  on  Bees, 

American  Orchardist,  &c.  These  Hives  are  so 
ned  that  they  afford  facilities  for  taking  honey  without 
•oying  the  Bees;  and  likewise  present  security 
ast  the  ravages  of  the  Bee  Moth,  the  great  enemy  to 
useful,  industrious  and  indispensable  insect;  together 

other  advantages,  which  give  it  a  decided  superior- 
ver  any  otlier  hive  which  has  been  offered  for  (he 
ramodaiion  of  persons  disposed  to  engage  in  one  of 
"nost  pleasing  and  profitable  branches  of  rural  econ- 
April  6. 


Grape  Vines. 
Tho  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  garden  at  Dorches- 
ter, a  few  Cuttings  of  (he  black  and  white  '  Woscatel' 
Grape  Vines,  just  received  from  Cadiz,  procured  for  him 
by  the  Consul  ol  the  United  States,  resident  there.  He 
1  says,  '  I  obtained  (hese  cutdngs  from  Vines  on  which  I 
have  seen  elustrs  of  Grapes  weighing  as  much  asTWEN- 
TYsix  POUNDS.'  They  contain  several  joints  and  will 
be  sold  at  50  cents  each. 

— ALSO — 

250   Isabellas,  2  years  old  ; 
1400         '  1  yr  ' 

300  White  Muscadine  ; 
Caroline  ; 
Black  Hamburg  ; 
Constantia  ; 
Golden  Muscat; 

Napoleon,  Gore's,  a  beautiful  black  fruit; 
S  Varieties  of  superior  fruit  from  Xeres  and  Malaga  ; 
Some  large  Vines  froi  \  France,  that  have  borne  fruit 
two  seasons,  very  prolififi  and  of  fi.ne  quality; 
1.50  Cat.\weas  ; 

100  Bland's  ; — and  several  other  kinds. 
Orders  by  mail  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  personal 
application  at  his  office,  7^  Congress  stree(,  and  (o  Patrick 
Kennedy  at  the  Garden,  for  any  number  of  Vines,  from 
one   to  one  hundred,  will  meet  with  prompt   attention. 
ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 
March  12,  1S31.  5t 


Ri/e   Grass  Seed,  ^-e. 
sale  at  the  Seed  store,  52,  North  Market  street — 
few  bushels   of  Racy's   Improved   Perennial  Rye 
s  seed. 

Gushing  Pear  Scions. 
few  scions  of  the  celebrated  Cushing  Pear,  one  of 
nost  valuable  native  varieties  hitherto  brought  into 
:e.  It  is  in  eating  the  midtlle  of  September — is  a 
t  and  constant  bearer,  the  flesh  whitish,  melting,  and 
Df  juice,  of  a  sprightly,  delicious  flavor.  A  drawing 
larticular  account  of  this  pear,  by  Benj.  Thomas, Esq. 
be  found  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  S,  p.  113. 
ie  scions  were  cut  from  the  original  tree  in  Hingham, 
;ol.  Cushing. 

Fruit  Trees. 
;rsons  wishing  to  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  are  informed 
catalogues  of  all  the  principal  respectable 'Nurseries 
e  United  States,  can  be  had  gratis  at  the  New  Eng- 
Seed  store,  52,  North  Market  street. 

Russet  Sweetings. 

few  scions  of  the  celebrated  Russet  Sweeting — a 
itiful  native  apple  that  originated  in  Templeton.   The 

is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  well — the  fruit  is  a  fine 
et,  and  has  kept  till  June — a  specimen  can  be  seen 
o.  52  North  Market  street.  It  is  in  eating  from  No- 
ber  to  May. 

"llso — 500  lbs  fine  Southern  Clover,  put  up  in  Penn- 
bnia  expressly  for  our  retail  trade.     Farmers  in  want 
rood  Soutbera  Clover  seed  are  requested  to  examine 
April  6. 


Grape  Vines. 

The  subcriber  offers  for  sale,  several  hundred  Grape 
Vines  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  and  uncommonly 
healthy  and  thrifty.  Tliey  have  been  raised  with  great 
care  from  Vines  which  have  been  forty  years  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  are  of  the  kind  which  obtained  the  premium 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  the  last  season.  Also,  a  few 
Isabella,  and  several  other  varieties.  Orders  for  any 
number  of  Vines  left  with  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  or  with  the  subscriber  at  Charles- 
town,  will  be  attended  to.  DAVID  FOSDICK. 

Charlesiown,  March  23,  1S31. 


20,000  imte  Mulherr}!  Trees. 
Orders  received  by  the  subscriber.s'for  the  above  Trees, 
to  be  delivered  in  the  month  of  April ;  they  are  from  one 
to  three  years  old,  of  the  first  quality,  and  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms.       ^  GREGG  &.  HOLLIS, 

—Dealers  in  Medicine,  Paints,  Oil,  Window  Glass,  Stc— 
No.  30  Union  street,  Boston.         4t         March  16. 


Stock  for  Sale. 
Seven  very  fine  English  BULLS,  crosses  of  the  Hol- 
derness,  Durham  Short  Horns,  Ayrshire,  and  North 
Devonshire  breeds  of  Cattle.  They  are  from  one  to  three 
years  old,  and  from  seven-eights  to  fuU  blood,  and  very 
superior  animals,  and  all  in  fine  order.  Prices  from  $100 
to  $400.  Also  two  or  three  very  fin.i  Stallions,  one  of 
them  is  half  Arabian  and  half  English,  six  years  old,  15j 
hands  high— the  other  a  full-blooded  English  horse,  six 
years  old,  16.^  hands  high — they  are  both  very  superior 
animals.  Api)ly,  personi/Uy,  to  J.  B.  Russeli,,  Publish- 
er of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Boston. 


Evergreens,  Silver  Firs,  SfC. 
The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  the  Seed 
business  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergreens  from 
Maine,   and    being   Agent  for  J.  B.  Russell, 

Boston,  and  Prince  iV  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

orders  sent  through  them  or  otherwise,  will  be  attended 
to  withoutdelay.  Particular  directions  for  taking  up  and 
packing  is  requested.  WM.  MANN. 

JIugusta,  Me.,  March  26.  6t 

A  list  of  Mr  Mann's  prices  for  Evergreens,  S^q,  can  be 
seen  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office. 


JIgricultural  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
.■Vlarket  s(ree(,  Boston, 

Spring  Rye;  Millet;  two-rowed  Barley;  Northern 
Buck  Wheat  ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
took  (he  premium  bom  the  Massachusetts  horticultural 
Society);  Burnham's  Premiuih  Potatoes,  (that  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  (he  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county) ; 
Early  flianly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe);  Grass 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  &c, — all  of  the  very  fifst  quality. 
Asparagus  Roots. 

Several  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
Asparagus,  3  years  old,  price  75  cts  per  hundred,  well 
packed  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
roots  each. 

Gooseberry  Bushes,  &c. 

Also,  large  Scotch  Gooseberry  Bushes,  just  re- 
ceived from  Greenock.— Large  White  and  Red  CuK- 
RANT  Bushes,  &c. 

Also,  Catawba,  Isabella,  White  Sweetwater,  Blaeic 
Hamburgh,  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
moss,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
safely- price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
25  cts  each.  March  26. 


Assorted  Seeds  for  Families. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street, 

Small  boxes  of  assorted  Seeds  for  Kitchen  Gardens*— 
Each  box  contains  a  package  of  the  following  seeds. 
Price  $3  per  box  :— 


Early  Washington  Pea' 
Dwarf  Blue  Iin|)prial  Peas 
Late  Rlairowfal  Peas 
Early   Jlohank  Dwarf  Siring 

Bi-aiis 
Early  Dwarf  While  Caseknife 

Beans 
Lim.n.orSabH  PoleBc<,ns 
Long  Blond  Beel  ( (rr/e  sorl) 
Early  tunjip-rooled  Beel 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Large  Cape  Savoy    do  (fnp) 
Red  Dnlch      do      {for  pick- 

Early  Dulrh  Cauliflower 

Early  Horn  Canol  {venjfne} 

Long  (Jrange  Carrol 

While  Solid  Celery 

Curled  Cress  or  Peppergrass 

Early  Cucumber 

Long  Green  Turkey     do. 


Long  Dutch  Parsnep 
Large   Head  Lelluce 
EarlySihsia       do 
Pine-apple  l\Ielon    [very  fate) 
\\'aterinelon 

Large  While  Portugal  Onion 
Large  Red  do. 

Double  Curled  Parsley 
Flat  Squash  Pepper 
Early  Scarlel.shori-top  Radish 
While  Turnip  Radish 
Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant 
Early  Bush  Squash 
Winter  (yrook-neck  Squash 
Early  While  Dnlch  Turnip 
Yellow  Stone  Turnip 


POT  herb  seeds. 

Sweet  Marioruin,Sage,  Sum- 
mer Savory 

Xt  this  Seed  Store  can  he  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
Field,  Grass,  Garden,  Herb  and  Flower  Seeds,  to  be  fouod 
in  New  England,  of  the  very  first  quality,  and  at  fair  pri- 
ces, wholesale  and  retail. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  (of  both 
native  and  European  01  igin,)  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
Nurserymen's  prices.  March  2. 


Silk— Silk. 
The  Subscriber,  of  Jalfrey,  Cheshire  county,  New- 
Hampshire,  has  two  or  three  thousand  White  Mulberry 
Trees  of  three  years'  growth,  in  fine  order  for  transplant- 
ing the  present  Spring,  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  rea- 
sonaole  terms.  Inquire  of  Isa  vc  Parker,  74  Water 
street,  Boston,  or  the  subscriber.  ASA  PARKER. 
•Jaffrey,  March  15,1831. 


Gardener  Jf 'anted. 
Apply  to  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr.     No.  7.^   Congress- 
street.  Mareli  30. 


Brighton  Markkt — Mondai/^  April  4. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day  358  Beef  Cattle,  19 'pair  Working 
Oxen,  16  Cows  and  Calves,  and  1076  Swine.  148  Beef 
Cattle  were  reported  last  week;  unsold  at  (he  close  of 
this  day's  market  103,  all  good  cattle. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — AUbough  there  was  more  thon 
a  sufficient  number  of  Cattle  to  supply  the  market,  yet 
little  better  pi  ices  were  obtained  on  some  qualities.  We 
quote  from  $4  50  to  5  25.  From  15  to  20  were  takea  at 
5  50  a  5  75. 

IVorlcing  Oxen — Sales  at  $53,  65,  and  80. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Sales  at  $15,  17,  21  and  24. 

Swine. — Considerable  doing;  an  entire  lot,  two-thirds 
barrows,  at  4Jc. ;  one  lot  44c.  for  sows,  S^c.  for  barrows. 
Small  selected  lots  4Jc.  for  sows,  S^c.  for  barrows;  one 
lot,  to  close,  at  4|c. ;  one  of  111  averaging  about  250  ItJs. 
each  at  -Ijc.    At  retail,  5e,  for  sews  and  6  for  barrows. 
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From  Hood's  Comic  Annual. 

THE  DUEL. 

In  Brentford  town,  of  old  renown, 

There  lived  a  Mister  Bray, 
Who  fell  in  love  with  Lucy  Bell, 

And  so  did  Mr  Clay. 

To  see  her  ride  from  Hammersmith, 

By  all  it  was  allow'd 
Such  fair  outsides  are  seldom  seen, 

Such  Angels  on  a  Cljud. 

Said  Mr  Bray  to  Mr  Clay, 

You   choose   to   rival    me, 
And  court  Miss  Bell,  but  there  your  court 

No  thoroughfare  shall  be. 

Unless  you  now  give  up  your  suit, 

■You  may  repent  your  love, 
I  who  have  shot  a  pigeon  match. 

Can  shoot  a  turtle  dove. 

So  pray  before  you  woo  her  more. 

Consider  what  you  do  ; 
If  you  pop  aught  to  Lucy  Bell — 

I'll  pop  it  into  you. 

Said  Mr  Clay  to  Mr  Bray, 

Your  threats  I  quite  explode  ; 
One  who  has  be*:  a  volunteer 

Knows  how  to  prime  and  load. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  unless 

Your  passion  quiet  keeps, 
I,  who  have  shot  and  hit  bull's  eyes. 

May  chance  to  hit  a  sheep's. 

Now  gold  is  oft  for  silver  changed. 

And  that  tor  copper  red  ; 
But  these  two  went  away  to  give 

Each  other  change  for  lead. 

But  first  they  sought  a  friend  a-piece. 

This  pleasant  thought  to  give — 
When  they  were  dead,  they  thus  should  have 

Two  seconds  still  to  live. 

To  measure  out  the  ground  not  long 

These  seconds  then  forbore. 
And  having  talien  one  rash  step. 

They  took  a  dozen  moi'e. 

They  next  prepared  each  pistol-pan 

Against  the  deadly  strife. 
By  putting  in  the  prime  ol  death 

Against  the  prime  of  lile.. 

Now  all  was  ready  for  the  foes. 
But  when  they  took  their  stands. 

Fear  mailo  them  tremble  so  they  found 
They  both  were  shaking  hands. 

SaiiJ  Mr  C.  to  Mr  B. 

Here  one  of  us  may  fall. 
And  like  St  Paul's  Cathedral  now. 

Be  doom'd  to'  have  a  ball. 

I  do  confess  I  did  attach 

Misconduct  to  your  name  ; 
If  I  withdraw  the  charge,  will  thou 

Your  ramrod  do  the  same  ? 

Said  Mr  B.  I  do  agree — 

But  think  of  Honor's  Courts! 
If  we  go  off  without  a  shot, 

There  will  be  strange  reports. 

But  look  the  morning  now  is  bright. 

Though  cloudy  it  begun; 
Why  can't  we  aim  above,  as  if 

We  had  call'd  out  the  sun  ) 

So  up  into  the  harmless  air. 

Their  bullets  they  did  send  ; 
And  may  all  other  duels  bare 

Tbat  up-shot  in  the  end! 


From  the  Tyne  Mercury,  Newcastle,  England,  Dec.  12, 13.30. 
INTERESTING    AND  AUTHENTIC   STORY. 

In  our  paper  November  16th,  we  extracted  froia 
Mrs.  Alaric  Watt's  New  Year's  Gift,  a  rather  ro- 
mantic story  respecting  the  ship  Ravensworth 
breaking  from  lier  moorings,  and  going  to  sea 
with  only  a  little  boy  on  board,  which  possessed 
a  local  interest  from  the  event  stated,  occurring  at 
Shields.  We  find  that  the  circumstance  excited  a 
great  sensation  here,  and  is  perfectly  remembered 
by  some  gentlemen  older  than  ourselves.  It  may 
be  interesting,  therefore,  to  record  the  facts  which 
took  place,  as  they  differ  from  the  fictitious  nar- 
rative in  several  particulars.  The  Ravensworth, 
in  the  first  place,  was  not  an  old  Greenland  what 
ler,  as  she  is  represented,  but  was  a  small  ship  of 
about  200  tons,  belonging  to  Messrs  Mosley  and 
Airey,  coal  fitters  of  Newcastle,  BIr  Robert  At- 
kinson, commander,  regularly  employed  in  the 
coal  trade,  between  Newcastle  and  London.  She 
was  light  and  not  laden,  having  just  arrived  from 
the  metropolis.  She  was  driven  from  her  moorings 
at  North  Shields,  while  there  was  a  strong  fresh 
in  the  river.  All  the  crew  as  stated,  were  at  the 
time  on  the  shore,  except  the  cabin  boy,  a  lad  about 
eleven  years  of  age.  This  occurrence,  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  excited  great  interest  in  the 
neighborhood,  took  place  about  1792  or  1793. 
Soon  after  it  was  kn»wn  that  the  vessel  had  gone 
to  sea  wit!)  only  a  little  boy  on  board,  the  Unity  be- 
longing to  Mr  N.Clark  went  out  witbcapt.  Atkinson, 
the  master  of  the  Ravensworth,  in  search  of  her. 
Tbey  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  meeting  with 
her,  and  returned.  It  is  net  true,  as  stated,  that 
the  Ravensworth  was  th/ee  weeks  tossing  about 
on  the  German  Ocean  and  was  then  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  The  little  sailor  who  constitu- 
ted her  sole  pilot,  had  the  prudence,  as  mentioned 
in  the  tale,  to  lash  the  helm,  so  as  to  keep  her  froin 
the  shore,  and  he  not  only  hoisted  the,  forestaysail 
but  hoisted  what  is  called  '  a  Jack'  on  the  fore-top- 
mast rigging.  This  attracted  the  notice  of  a  Har- 
wich smack,  when  she  was  near  Flaniborough 
Head,  on  which  she  went  to  her  assistance,  and  as 
we  are  informed,  took  her  safely  into  the  harbor 
of  Harwich,  after  she  had  been  buffeting  with  the 
waves  for  five  days.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
ballast  port  was  0[)en  at  the  time.  The  little  fel- 
low was  busy  frying  pancakes  when  the  Harwich 
smack  came  to  the  Ravensworth.  It  i.s  perfectly 
recollected  here  that  when  the  jjonng  sailor  return- 
ed to  Newcastle,  he  was  taken  to  the  Exchange 
and  .shown  as  a  litt-le  hero,  and  several  of  the  mer- 
chants gave  him  silver  in  token  of  their  admira- 
tion. The  author  of  the  story  in  Mrs.  Watt's  An- 
nual, represents  him  as  an  old  gentleman  in  his 
wig,  recounting  his  adventures.  This  is  not  quite 
correct ;  if  he  is  now  alive,  he  must  be  under  fifty 
years  of  ago. 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — -for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  oilers  for  sale,   14,000  acres  of  choii 
Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Lew 
and  state  of  New  York.     Some  of  the  land  is  iinprov- 
and  under  cultivation.     The  country  is  remarkably  he; 
tXq,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fevei  and  ague  and  fro 
the  common  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  tow): 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of  tli  S 
lake.     The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,    much  of 
covered  with    rich   black   mould.     Tlie  timber  is  chie8 
Sugar  Maple,   Black  Ash,   Butternut,   Beech,  Elm,  & 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of   Grass,  Rye,  Oats.Ba 
ley,  Potatoes  and  Flax;  and   on   some  lots,  good  Whei 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.    To  those  wishing  to  obtain  si 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  oilers  itsd  * 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  I 
l.iTid,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing! 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  BI 
River  townships.     The  land  is  admirably  well  watei 
there  being  out  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  runn 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  ailapted  to  Orchi 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  coui 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  po 
ble   trouble,   and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  droi 
l>nrchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  pay 
the  highest  cash  pricesfor  their  cattle,  which  will  rea< 
hnd  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     Several 
mors   at   present  residing  on  this  town,  were  origin; 
from  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  fl 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thrWing  circumstances, 
above  described  land   is  offered   for  sale  at  the  very  1 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  ai 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots, 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from 
(o  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  inslalmtf 
will  be  given.     As  a  further  convenience  to  purchasi 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,   Cattir,    Sheep 
Perk,  Grain  or   Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  wil 
allow  the  highest  cash  prfces.     The  title  to  thi 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  givei 
purchasers.     Persons   desirous  of  purchasing  will  pli 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  coul 
ofjcfferson.  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  CanfielB' 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON, 

March  9.  epl6t 


Early  Potatoes. 

For  sale   by  Samuel  Pond,   near  the   Universi 
Meeting  House,   Cambridgep^t,  a  few  bushels   of 
prime,  early  Polatoes,   which   took  the  premium  at 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  last  se: 
and  are  considered  the  earliest  variety  in  this  vicinity^ 

Also,  a  fine  milch  COW,  with  her  calf;  a  superior  an- 
imal as  a  milker,  and  perfectly  gentle  Feb.  23. 


Ammxinition  ,_£]() 

Of  the  hest  quality  ai.d  lutrfsf  ;)nces,  for  sporting 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOEE, 
G5  Broad  Street.      ' 

7i.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  .latisfactory,  it  may 
her  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.     tf'Jan.  7. 

Farm  to  be  let  on  Halves. 
About  30   acres  of  good  land,  with  house,  barn,  fmil 
trees,  &c,  situated  in  Roxbury,  near  the  city.     Apply  It 
this  office.  Marehi. 


Sympathetic  Ink. — -Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of 
starch  in  a  saucer  with  soft  water,  and  use  the  liquid 
liKe  common  ink  ;  when  dry  no  trace  of  the  writ- 
ing will  appear  upon  the  paper,  and  the  letters  can 
be  developed  only  by  a  weak  .solution  of  iodine  in 
alcohol,  when  they  will  appear  of  a  purple  color 
which  will  not  be  effaced  until  after  long  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  So  permament  are  the  traces 
left  by  the  starch,  that  they  cannot  (when  dry)  be 
affected  by  Indian  rubber,  and  in  another  case  a  let- 
ter which  had  been  carried  in  the  pocket  for  a  fort- 
night, had  the  secret  characters  displayed  at  once, 
by  being  very  slightly  moistened  with  the  above- 
mentioned  preparation. 


Published  e  ry  Wednesday  Eveuing,  at  $i  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  die  year— but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  eubscribing,  are  entitled  to  ad»- 
duction  oflifty  cents. 

[Lj^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymWt 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  i.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R,  Butts — by  wboli 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  th 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  J\loillt 
Market  Street. 
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k;)R  the  kew   e.nglaxd  farmer. 

SPAYED  COWS. 

Fr.ssF.NPEN — Some  years  since,  I  passed  a 

iier  at  Natchez  and  pnt  np  at  the    1  Intel    then 

by  Mr  Thomas  Winn. — Durinp-  tlie  time  that 

tliere,  I  noticed   two  remarkably    fine  cows, 

were  kept  constantly  in  the    stable,  the  ser- 

ivho  had  charge  of  the   horses,  feedino-    them 

arlv,  three  times    a  day,    witli   green    Guinea 

cut  with  a  sickle. 

cse  cows  had  so  often  attracted  my  attention, 
count  of  tlie  great  beauty  of  their    form  and 
red    color,  tlie  larwe  size  of  their   bacfs    and 
rh  condition  in   which  they   -n-ere  kept,  that 
at  lentftli  induced  to    ask  ftfr  Winn,  to  what 
of  cattle  they  belonged,   and  his  reasons  for 
g  tliem  constantly  in  the    stable,    in    prefer- 
to  allowing  them  to  run  in  the  pasture,  where 
ould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  air    and    exercise, 
the   same    time  crop   their   own    food    and 
,'  save  the  labor  and  trouble  of  feeding  them  ? 
inn  in  reply   to  these    inquires,    stated,  that 
o  cows  which  I    so  much    admired,    were  of 
mmon  stock  of  the  country  and  he    believed 
mish  origin — but  that  they  were  both  spayed 
id  that  they  had  given    milk,   either   two  or 
ears. — Considering   this  a    phenomenon  (if 
lature,  at  least  in  art)  I   made  further  inqui- 
Mr  Winn,  who  politely  entered  into  a  very 
;ing  detail,  communicating  facts,  which  were 
aordinary,  as  they    were  novel  to  me,   and 
ng  that  they  will  prove  equally  as    interest- 
•our  numerous  agricultural  readers,  as  they 
I    me,  I    am  induced,   on  the    request  of  a 
to  offer  them   for  publication  in   your  very 
3  Journal,  in   the    hope,    that    some    of  the 
who  supply    our   lar;;e    towns   with    milk, 
em  them  of  sufficient  importance,  to  make 
lents  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
iBiesults  which  they  may  obtain,  will    corrob- 
.ta  e   facts  stated    by  Mr    Winn,  and    wliich, 
■iJiliey  be  fully  confirmed,  may  lead  to    great 
1  l)ortant benefits,  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to 
ieepers    and    other   inhabitants     of  cities, 
iges  who  now  keep    cows,   in    order    that 
y  be  sure  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure  and 
crated  milk. 
MiVinn,  by    way    of  preface,    observed,  that 
n  former  years  been  in  the   habit  of  read- 
English   Magazines   which    contained   ac- 
)f  the  ploughing  matches  which    were  an- 

Ield  in  some  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
,  performed  by  cattle,  and  that  he  had 
that  the  ])rizes  were  generally  adjudged 
t!l|plough-nien,  who  worked  with  spayed 
and  although  there  was  no  connexion 
that  subject  and  the  facts  which  he  should 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  which  first 
his  mind  into  that  train  of  thought  and 
g,  which  finally  induced  him  to  make  the 
jnts  whicli  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
of  which  he  detailed  and  which  I  will 
ra  as  accurately  as  my  memory  will  enable 
)  it,  after  the    lapse  of  more  than    twenty 


Mr  Winn's  frequent  reflections,  had  (he  said) 
led  him  to  the  belief— '  </m(  J/"  coi«s  were  spayed 
soon  ii/ler  calving  and  while  in  a  full  flow  of  milk, 
Ihcji  would  continue  to  give  milk  for  many  years, 
withonl  intermission  or  any  diminution  of  quantity, 
except  what  woul  I  be  caused  by  a  change  from  green 
to  dry  or  less  succident  food.'' 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  Mr  Winn  caused  a  very 
lod  cow,  then  in  full  milk,  to  he  spayed ;  the  op- 
iition  was  perfi)rmi'd  about  one   mouth    after  the 

w  Irul  i)roduceil  her  third  calf;  it  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  severe  pain  or  much  or  long  cou- 
tinneci'  fever;  the  cow  was  apparently  well  in  a 
f(!w  davs  and  very  soon  yielded  her  usual  quantity 
of  milk  and  continued  to  give  milk  freely,  for 
several  years,  without  any  interuussion,  or  any 
diminution  in  quantity,  except  when  the  feed  was 
scarce  and  dry — but  a  full  flow  of  milk,  always 
returned,  upon  the  return  of  a  full  supply  of  green 
/bo;/.— This  cow  ran  in  the  Mississippi  low  groun<ls 
or  s'vanip,  near  to  Natchez,  got  cast  in  deep  mire 
and  was  found  dead. — Upon  her  death,  Mr  Winn 
caused  a  .•secoiirf  cow  to  be   spayed,   the    operation 

!  entirely  successful,  the  cow  gave  milk  con- 
strutly  for  several  years — but  in  jumping  a  fence, 
stuck  a  stake  in  her  bag,  that  inflicted  a  severe 
wDund,  which  obliged  Mr  Winn  to  kill  her. 
U|ion  Xhis seco7id loss,  Mr  Winn  had  two  other  cows 
spayed,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  injuries 
from  simular  causes  with  those  which  had  occa- 
si'pued  him  the  loss  of  the  two  flrst  spayed  cows, 
'.0  resolved  to  ker|)  them  !,Uvays  in  the  stable,  or 
some  safe  inclosure  and  to  supply  them  regularly 
with  green  food,  which  that  climate,  throughout 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the  year,  enabled  him 
to  iirocure. 

Tlie  result  in  regard  to  the  two  last  spayed  cows, 
was  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  fully  established,  as  Mr  Winn  be- 
lieved, the  fact,  that  the  spaying  of  oows,  lohile  in 
full  milk,  will  cause  them  to  continue  to  give  inilk 
diirii  g  the  residue  of  their  lives  or  until  prevented 
by  old  age. 

Wiien  I  saw  the  two  last  spayed  cows  it  was  I 
believe,  during  the  third  year  that  they  had  con- 
stantly given  milk,  after  they  were  spayed. 

The  character  of  Mr  Winn,  (now  deceased) 
was  highly  respectable  and  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence could  be  reposed  in  the  fidelity  of  his  state- 
ments, and  as  regarded  the  facts  which  he  commu- 
nicated in  relation  to  the  several  cows  which  he 
had  spayed,  numerous  persons  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted,  fully  confirmed  his  state- 
ments. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  alluded,  I  endeavored  to 
persuade  Mr  Winn  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
facts  to  the  late  .Judge  Peters,  then  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  But  he  i 
was  restrained  from  complying  with  my  request  by 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  appear  before  the 
public,  and  peradventure,  his  discoven/  might  prove 
not  to  be  new,  as  doubts  in  regard  to  the  facts, 
might  inhere  he  tvas  unknown,  su!)ject  him  to  some 
degree  of  ridicule. 

The  many  and  great  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult to  the  community,  from  the  possession  of  a 
stock  of  cows,  that  would  be  constant  milkers,  are 
too  obvious,  to  require  an  enumeration. 


Should  gentlemen  be  induced  from  this  com- 
munication, to  make  experiments,  they  will  find 
I  it  lietter  to  spay  cows  which  \r,ve  had  several 
calves,  rather  than  beifi^rs,  as  at  that  age,  their  bags 
are  usually  large  and  well  fcrmed,  ami  are  capa- 
j  ble  of  carrying  a  much  (;rc;itcr  ipiautity  of  milk 
[  (without  [Klin  and  iiic».ivenience,)  than  younger 
animals.  VIATOR. 

Keene,  JV.  H.  April  1,  1831. 


Proceedings  of  the  Massalhusetts    Horticultural  So- 
ciety, at  a  meeting  held  t/t  the  Hall  of  the  Institu- 
tion on  the  9th  of  April,  \l831. 
Report  made  by  H.  A.  S.  Deardovin,  Prpsident  of  Iho  Society. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  vhat  I  am  enabled  to 
announce  encouraging  indications  of  the  deep 
interest  which  has  been  exciti^l,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  in  litvor  of  horticultural  lairsuits.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  gone  forth,  and  a  ;  eal  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  intelligence,  se  -ds  and  plants, 
has  lieeii  evince  I,  within  a  few  yea-s,  wliirli  pre- 
sage great  results.  The  liberality,  which  has  been 
extended  towards  our  iiistitiition,  by  numerous 
intelligent,  patriotic  and  generous  fellow  citizens, 
as  well  as  by  many  foreign  honerary  and  corres- 
ponding mem'iers,  merit  our  gialefnl  ncknow- 
ledgemeii:s.  Having  acquired  n  reputation,  far  in 
advance  of  our  txctiial  means  of  utility,  and  of  the 
services  which  have  been  rendered  to  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  department  of  tillage,  we 
must  strenuously  endeavor,  to  reach  the  level  of  pub- 
lic expectation.  1;;  rrupwed  eflbrls,  to  make  our 
labors  more  directly  and  extensively  beneficial. 

To  insure  success,  in  any  undertaking,  unremit- 
ting industry  and  a  resolute  determination,  to  sur- 
mount all  imiiediments  are  indispensable  ;  and 
with   such  powerful  means  nothing  is    ini|)ossible. 

Since  the  last  meeting,  the  following  letters 
have  been  received. 

1.  A  letter  from  Sheldon  Norton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  making  a  tour  through  the  south  wes- 
tern states. 

G.».  n  A.  s.  T>..^ZT  ''"""''■  "^'"""'  '""• ''  ''''■ 

President  of  tlie  Mass.  Ilort.  Society. 

Sir — I  a:m  now  in  Alabama  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Sunday  School  instruction.  I 
have,  though  a  Layman,  been  urged  to  this  course 
by  a  high  sense  of  religious  duty.  All  the  ener- 
gies of  my  mind  will  be  devoted  to  this  service,  for 
some  8  or  10  months  yet  to  come.  At  wliicli  time, 
if  my  health  is  preserved,  I  shall  probably  return  to 
my  residence  at  Mount  Republic,  Wayne  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Feeling  an  interest  in  whatever  may  refine  the 
taste,  improve  the  mind,  or  add  to  the  proper  en- 
joyment of  my  fellow-men,  I  have  viewed,  with  much 
pleasure,  tlie  organization  and  successful  operations 
of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  have  been 
induced  to  offer  any  service  that  may  promote  the 
success  of  that  Association,  and  that  may  be  con- 
sistent witli  the  performance  of  a  higlier  duty. 

If  the  Society  should  not  have  a  correspondent, 
resident  in  this  State,  whose  friendly  attentions  may 
make  my  offer  unnecessary,  you  can  command,  from 
me,  any  compatible  service  which  my  limited  pe- 
cuniary resources  will  admit.  I  am  no  Botanist, 
but  I  would,  most  freely,  inquire  for,  search  out 
and  forward,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed, 
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cuttings,  seeds,  &c,  of  any  desirable    varieties  of  small  box,  containing  a  dozen    roots  of  Araeaeha, 
fruit,  plants,  &c. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Mobley,  a  respect- 
able planter  of  Clarke  County,  and  who  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  that  a  successful  method  of  propaga- 
ting rare  varieties  of  fruit,  as  jiractised  in  this  cli- 
mate, is  by  planting  cuttings  thereof  early  in  the 
Spring.  Of  this,  my  informant  stated  the  most  in- 
dubitable testimony  could  be  given.  For  examples 
of  successful  practice  he  referred  me  to  two  or 
three  of'his  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  unusual 
drought  of  the  last  season,  Mr  Mobley  had  been 
successful  with  cuttings  of  the  peach  and  quince, 
and  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  apples. 
Thrifty  suckers,  termed,  by  him,   '  water  sprouts,' 


are  taken  from  choice  trees,  and  planted  in  a  hori- 
zontal trench,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inches,  througliout,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  more  points — according  to  the  length  of  the 
cutting — containing  one  or  two  buds  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  light  and  air.  If  the  cutting 
should  shoot  forth  at  more  than  one  point,  the  num- 
ber of  plants  would  be  multiplied  by  separating 
the  cutting  between  the  shoots  with  a  chisel  the 
ensuing  year. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  induced,  by  wit- 
nessing unsuccessful  experiments,  to  be  not  a  lit- 
tle sceptical  as  regards  the  propagation  of  rare 
varieties  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and  cherry,  by 
planting  cuttings  thereof  But,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  sit  down  in  my  family  circle  again,  I  think  I  will 
allow  ray  scepticism  to  give  way,  so  far  as  to  prove, 
by  practical  experiments,  whether  I  have,  this  time 
hit  upon  a  successful  modus  operandi. 

We  have,  in  Wayne  County,  Pa.  two  or  three 
known  native  varieties  of  apples,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  possess  qualities  that  would  commend 
them  for  general  cultivation. 

We  have  also  other  valuable  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, whose  different  synonymes  I  have  not  had 
the  means  of  determining.  The  obstacles,  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  freight  to  Boston,  have  prevented 
my  forwarding  samples  of  our  best  varieties.  The 
difficulties  are  now  in  some  measure  removed  by 
the  construction  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal. 

Letters  addressed  to  me  at  Montgomery,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ala.  will  probably  reach   me,  in 
the  course  of  from  3  to  5  weeks.  I  expect  to  make 
a  short  visit  to  Mobdo,  and  possibly  to  Pensacola. 
I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Norton. 

A  letter  has  been  snnt  to  Mr  Norton,  thanking 
him  for  his  kind  jiroffer  of  services,  witli  assur- 
ances of  the  high  value  we  place  upon  them,  and 
of  the  obligations  which  he  will  impose  upon  us, 
by  such  contributions,  as  it  may  be  in  liis  power 
to  make,  to  our  fund  of  information,  in  any  of 
the  divisions  of  horticulture,  or  to  the  existing 
collections  of  indigenous  plants. 

Such  voluntary  tenders  of  assistance,  indicate 
the  universal  excitement,  which  has  been  induced 
for  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of 
rural  economy,  while  they  claim  our  admiration 
as  Americans,  and  our  gratitude  as  a  society. 

2.  A  letter  from  Gideon  B.  Siriith,  Esq.,  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  published  in  Baltimore, 
lialtiinore,  Mircli31.  1831. 

Sir — I  have  taken  the    liberty  of   forwarding  to 


for  the  use  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society  of  which 
you  are,  I  believe,  president,  and  request  their  ac- 
ce|)tance  of  it. 

I  have  twice  succeeded  in  importing  this  valua- 
ble root  in  a  sound  ajid  vigorous  slate.  Last  fall 
I  imported  one  hundred  and  forty  root?,  and  have 
succeeded  in  preserving  them  perfectly  sound  to 
the  present  time  by  merely  packing  them  in  moist 
earth  and  keeping  them  in  a  cellar  protected  from 
frost.  They  are  now  growing  finely  in  my  con- 
servatoiy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  perfectly  suc- 
ceeding in  their  cultivation  in  the  ojjeii  ground. 

I  have  just  made  my  second  importation,  and 
the  roots  are  equally  as  sound  as  the  former  ones. 
Those  I  send  you  are  part  of  this  last  lot. 

I  am  somewhat  fearful  that  your  season  will 
not  be  long  enough  to  allow  tlic  roots  to  attam  a 
proper  size  ;  but  that  is  all  the  doubt  I  have  of 
their  succeeding  with  you,  provided  the  roots  be 
planted  and  steadily  kept  in  a  shady  cool  situation.* 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  difheulty — the  heat  of 
our  sun  is  their  only  enemy  in  this  country.  The 
reason,  I  apprehend,  of  the  ill  success  of  former 
attempt  to  introduce  this  valuable  esculent  Imtli 
into  N.  America  and  Europe,  is  that  ediblt  roots, 
such  as  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Caractas, 
were  taken  ;  whereas  the  little  offsets  that  spr'ng 
from  the  large  roots  are  the  proper  ones.  AnotI  er 
cause  may  have  contributed  to  this  failure.  I  employ- 
ed two  gentlemen  in  two  successive  years  to  obia  u 
araeacha  tor  nie,  but  they  could  find  none  in  all 
Colombia.  I  then  learned  that  it  was  called  appio 
bv  the  Colombians  ;  using  that  name,  I  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  am  with  due  respect  yours, 

Gideon  B.   Smith. 
E,1.  Am.  FarmiT. 

*The  temperature  of  their  nalive  climate  is  seldom 
above  70  ;  they  should  have  a  rich  black  soil. 


The  present  which  Mr  Smith  has  so  generously 
transmitted,  is  most  worthy  of  our  especial  atten- 
tion, and  claims  the  assiduous  care  of  such  of 
the  members,  as  have  the  requisite  means  of 
making  a  thorough    experiment. 

The  Aracacha  has  recently  attracted  the  notice 
of  most  of  the  celebrated  horticulturists  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  considered  as  destined  to  assume  an 
important  station  among  esculent  vegetables.  It 
is  a  native  of  Santa  Fee,  Bogota,  New  Granada 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  i; 
considered  the  most  useful  of  all  the  edible  roots 
being  superior  to  the  common,  and  sweet  PotatOj 
(Convolvulus  Batatas);  it  is  extremely  grateful  to 
the  palate  ;  so  tender  that  it  requires  but  little 
cooking,  and  so  easy  of  digestion,  that  it  is  the 
common  practice,  where  itis  cultivated,  to  give  it 
to  convalescents  and  persons  who  have  delicate 
stomachs.  Starch  and  a  variety  of  pastry  are 
made  of  its  fecula,  and  it  has  all  the  adviintages 
of  Arrow-root  and   Tapioca 

In  182.5,  that  distinguished  botanist,  the  Baron 
de  ScHACK  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Trin 
idad,  and  brought  some  of  the  roots  of  the  Ar- 
acacha, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  its  iiultiva- 
tinn  in  the  southern  and  midille  states,  where  he 
believed  it  could  be  successfully  done.  Doct. 
S.  L.  Mitchell,  ever  conspicuous  for  his  zealous 
attention  to  whatever  may  subserve  the  cause  of 
science  and  the  interests  of  his  country,  took  great 
interest  in  the  experiments. 

Plants  were    confided    to    Mr  Michael   Floy,  a 


tempted  to  acclimate  them.  He  jilaced  them 
his  green  house,  where  they  passed  the  wintet 
security.  The  following  spring,  when  the  frc 
had  passed,  they  were  transplanted  into  tlie  g 
den  ;  but  the  season  having  been  unusully  C 
they  perished  ;  and  Doct.  Mitchell  expressed  doul 
as  to  the  possibility  of  introilucing  the  culture  j 
the  Aracacha  .wo  far  north  ;  siiU  Mr  Floy  beliei 
that  it  could  be  propagateil  in  the  latituile  of  Lt 
Island,  and  he  attributed  tlie  loss  of  Ids  plants, 
a  too  sudden  exposure  to  the  air,  in  the  o| 
ground,  without  any  protection  against  adve  f' 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

An  experiment  was  commenced  by  the  Che 
lier  SouLANGE  Bodin,  at  the  hortictdtural  est 
lishmeiit  of  Fromont,  in  April,  1829  ;  and  b; 
conmiuuication,  in  the  number  of  the  Joiirna 
that  Institution,  for  August  last,  he  appears  to 
tertain  ho|ies  of  ultimate  success  and  thinks  1 
valuable  vegetable  may  be  cultivated,  in  the  sot 
ern  departments  of  France,  Spain  and  in  Italy 
advantage.  He  states  that  it  is  cultivated  in 
Botanical  Garden  of  Montpellier  and  fiouris 
in  that  of  Geneva.  Experiments  have  also  b 
lade  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Hoiticult! 
Society  at  Chiswick,  at  Biiry-Hall.by  Robert  I 
ly,  Esq.,  at  Plymouth,  and  by  the  great  nurse 
men,  Messrs  Loddiges. 

The  Aracacha  has  been  successfully  introdu' 
nto  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  if  our  climate  she 
prove  too  cold,  there  is  but  little  doubt  it  cat 
propagated  in  the  southern  states,  and  may 
come  the  rival  of    the   Sweet  Potato. 

The  roots,  or  small  tubers,  are  planted  in  So 
America,  about  twenty  inches  apart,  with  asl 
inclination  towards  the  south  ;  when  they  sp: 
above  the  ground,  they  are  managed  like  the  S» 
Potato.  As  the  flowers  begin  to  form,  they 
carefully  ])lucked,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  v 
of  vegetation  in  the  roots.  At  Santa-Fee,  wl 
the  mean  temperature  is  about  73  degrees  of  I 
renh  it's  thermometer,  the  roots  acquire  their 
growth  in  six  months.  In  Jamaica  where , 
Aracacha  flourishes  remarkably  well,  it  is 
vated  in  rather  poor  land,  such  as  thai 
mountains  of  St  Andrew,  where  there  fal 
little  rain. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  Mr  Smith  to  wl 
we  are  iiuhdited  for  the  Aracacha  roots, 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  as  Editor  of  the  Ami 
Farmer.  The  latter  gentleman  has  acquire 
.servedly  high  reputation,  for  his  indefaligaMl^ 
forts,  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  Agrii 
tiire  and  Gardening,  throughout  the  United  Slut 
and  Mr  Smith  is  actively  pursuing  the  same  m 
torioiis  course,  in  a  manner  which  must  .secUK 
him  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  planters  of) 
ryland,  and  the  benedictions  of  his  fellow  citiz 
in  every  section  of  the  Republic.  The  lahoB 
those  gentlemen  are  not  only  iluly  appreciated, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  on  this  side  of  tbt 
laiitic,  but  have  received  the  commendatioM 
those,  on  the  eastern  continent. 

If  a  winged  Mercury  transmitted  intelligen 
among  the  gods  of  ancient  mythology,  theg 
ins  of  the  moderns  has  more  than  supplied 
oflice.  By  the  art  of  printing,  innumerable  lie» 
are  incessantly  sent  forth,  who  interchange 
tidings  of  every  region  of  the  globe  ;  and  ^ 
such  certainty  and  celerity,  that  they  have 
only  recei veil  the  name,  but  far  surpassed  the' 
vices  of  Jove's  fabulous    messenger.     It    is  t' 


youraddressby  the  brig  Hamilton,  Capt.  Foster,  a  I  meritorious  nursery-man    of  New  York,    who  at-  «liat  all   the   discoveries   and  improvements, 
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■I- is  useful   or  inteiostiiij,'  to  iiimi,  in  the  Juiiidrtd  in  their  proper   j.hices,  and    upwards    of 
arcer  orrivihzmi..n  i.s  iiiiin.Kiiiittly  lumle  j  „„(•  thousand  more  to  he    renewed.     I  have  sucli 

ronfuhiice  in  the  husiness  being  hoth  practicahle 
and  protitablc,  Ihiit  I  oonli'rnplatc  phmting  one  and 
a  half  acres  more  on  a  site  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, adjoining  my  present  establishment. 

Some  of  my  vines  produced  fruit  in  1S27, 
pretty  freely  in  182S,  and  last  year  very  largely, 
when  my  vinfige  produced  eight  barrels  of  wine 
beside  my  making  sale  of  a  eonsiderable  quantity 
of  fruit  in  Philadelphia,  &c.  The  ensuing  season, 
I  shall  probably  have  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity, as  there  are  constantly  new  vines  coming 
mto  hearing,  and  also  others  approaching  their 
full  capacity,  which  had  previously  made  only  a 
first  or  second  effort. 

As  regards  the  varieties  with  which  I  have 
had  most  success,  and  to  which  I  give  the  prefer- 
ence, I  am  unhesitating  in  ratdiing  as  the  three 
for 

M 


:  and     iiulividuals,   distinguisheil  for  thei 
lual  attaiumenrs,  and  arts  of  philanthropy, 
of  hting  claimed   as  the  ciiizens  of  a  sin- 
nation,  are  hailed    as  compatriots    in  the  vast 
ihhc  of  letters,  science  and    the  arts,    and  are 
rsally  honored  as  the    benefactors  of  the  hu- 
race. 

Kcspectfully  submitted 

By  H.  A.  S.  Dkarborn. 


Ma 


.11(1 


resolutions   were  unanimously 


lie    followin 
led. 

'esolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
cnted  to  Gideon  15.  Smith,  Esq.,  Editoa  of 
.\morican  Fanner,  for  the  very  acceptable 
ent  of  Aracaclia  root.^,  ^^  hicli  lie  has  kindly 
emitted  from  Baltimore. 

esolved,  Tliat  the  .\racacha  Roots  beconfid- 
)  John  Low^ell,  Esq.,  Thomas  Nultall,  Curator 
the  Botanic  Garden,  David  Haggcrston  of 
estown  and  Nathaniel  Davenport  of  Milton; 
that  ihey  be  requested   to    attempt  their  culti- 

iiid  report  the  results  of  their  experiments 

ocioty. 
le  following  members  were  admitted. 
DEO.N  B.  Smith,  Esq.   Editor  of  the    Ameri- 
""armer,  a  con-esponding  member. 

3IE.MKERS. 

5IAH  Stedman  of  Newton, 
RDNER  Brewer  of  Boston, 
N.  Baco.v,  do. 

ions  of  the  Warren  ap|)le  were  presented  by 
ihan  Warren,  Jr,  Weston.  It  is  a  native 
Hid  in  eating  from  November  to  April.  The 
IS  large,  skin  yellow,  freckled  with  red  and 
1  dots.      Said  to  be  high  flavored. 


especially  where  our  object  in  cultivating  lliein    is 
to  make  wine. 

To  bo  coricliniod  next  weok. 


LIVE  FENCES. 
Mr  Editok — There  is  one  very  serious  objec- 
tion against  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Buck- 
minsler,  of  usi/ig  tlie  yelluw  locust  for  Hoe  fences, 
and  that  is,  this  tree  is  so  prone  to  send  up  sprouts 
from  its  extended  roots,  that  it  would  soon  eiieuin- 
her  the  fields. 

The  avocations  of  the  nursery    forbid    my  add- 
ing anything  further  than  that 
1  remain,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Jllbany,  April  12,  1831.  J.  Buel. 


From  Prince'3  Trealise  on  Ihe  Vine. 

of  a   letter  from  Edward  H.  Bunsall,  Esq.  to 
author,  dated 

'  Vineyard,  Germaiitown,  Ta.  February,  1830. 
eceived  your  communication,  in  due  course, 
•el  under  obligations  for  the  kindness  which 
ited  it.  Ill  accorflance  with  the  invitation 
'Ded  in  it,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
y  sketch  of  my  practice  and  experience,  so 
I  Mndersiand  your  proposition  to  extend.  I 
remise,  that  I  commenced  planting  my  viue- 
u  the  spring  of  182-5,  with  from  seven  to 
housand  cuttings,  which  I  extended  over 
icres  of  ground,  arranging  thein  with  a  view 

vines  being  when  grown,  at  distances  of 
.'seven  feet  fronn  each  other.  There  was 
rage  of  two  cuttings  in  a  place.  From  the 
f  iilanting  (say  first  of  April)  for  a  period 
weeks,  there  was  but  about  one  fourth  of  a 

rain,  ami  the  sun  frequently  warm.  The 
ting  principle  was  put  in  action,  the  sprouts 

and  deriving  no  nutriment  from  the  soil, 
of  them  were  soon  killed,  and  dropped  off. 
d  something  beyond  one  thousand.  The 
nd  most  important  part  of  the  next  season 
most  equally  unfavorable,  which  combining 
le  necessity  of  starting  with  very  •  few  of 
>f  the  varieties,  I  was  desirous  of  cultivating 
vely,  (and  from  which  I  have  since  been 
ating,  and    gradually  extending  my   stock,) 

obstructed  the  completion  of  my  estab- 
nt,  so  that  there  are  yet  some  vacancies  to 
d.     I  have  now  about  three  thousand  five 


oiemost,  the  'Catawba,'  the  York,  (Pa.)  'Black 
Madeira,' and  the 'Isabella.'  These  seem  to  pos- 
sess all  the  requisites  for  our  purpose,  more  par- 
ticularly as  wine  grapes, — and  some  persons  ad- 
mire them  for  the  table  also.  They  all  produce 
excellent  wood,  ripening  the  shoots  almost  to  the 
extreme  end,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  seasons 
and  without  any  protection,  pa.ss  throug-h  our 
coldest  winters  as  securely  as  the  oak  of  the  forest. 
The  'Catawba' and  '  Isabella 'yield  exlra-abundant 
crops  of  fruit,  and  the  York  Black  Madeira  is  also 
a  very  good  bearer.  Their  fruit  rarely  fails  to 
arrive  at  fine  maturity,  and  is  rich  in  saccharine 
matter,— the  basis  of  wine.  The  '  Alexander  '  I 
am  cultivating  pretty  largely,  but  my  estimation  of 
It  is  on  the  wane.  It  does  not  produce  as  good 
wood  as  those  just  mentioned,  and  is  less  certain 
of  ripening  its  fruit.  I  have  some  plants  of  the 
North  Carolina  '  Scuppernong'  coming  forward; 
but  from  conversation  with  some  of  my  friemls 
who  were  familiar  with  it  at  the  south,  I  doubt  its 
adaption  to  extensive  culture.  They  say,  that  as  the 
berries  connnence  ripening,  iliey  immediatelv 
loosen  their  connexion  with  the  stem,  and  by 
sligiit  agitation,  fall  in  great  numbers,  as  is  the  case 
will,  most  of  our  Fox  grapes.  I  have  upwards 
of  thirty  additional  varieties,  several  of  which  have 
not  produced  fruit,  so  as  to  enable  me  from  per- 
sonal observation,  to  place  an  estimate  on  them  ; 
and  such  as  have,  I  do  not  think  worthy  of  be- 
ing brought  into  competition  with  the  three  first 
mentioned.  There  are  some,  the  '  Elsenborou  gh,' 
'  Orwigsburg,'  &c,  the  fruit  of  which  is  good  and 
generally  ripens,  but  they  hardly  seem  fitted  f  or 
vineyard  culture,  on  account  of  deficiency  in  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  amount  of  produce,  &c. 

The  wine  Dr  Hulings  alluded  to  was  part  of  a 
cask  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  gallons,  made  by 
me  three  years  since,  from  the  '  Alexander  '  grape, 
purchased  of  some  of  my  neighbors,  my  vines 
not  having  at  that  time  come  into  bearing.  It 
has  been  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  very  similar  in  its  character  to  a 
good  Madeira,  excepting  that  it  was  rather  more 
mild; 

'  My  vineyard  is  situated  between  the  Schiiyl- 
<ill  and  Delaware  rivers— four  miles  from  the 
rbrmer,  and  eight  from  the  latter,  at  an  elevation 
of  three  hundred  feet  above  their  level,  havinn-, 
an  aspect  facing  S.  S.  E.,  with  a  sub-stratum  of 
ight  isinglass  soil,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the 
purpose.  From  my  experience,  both  on  my  own 
premises  and  at  other  places,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  we  should  reject  almost  all  foreign    varieties, 


Premium.— The  Plymouth  County  Agricultural 
society  ofler  a  Premium  to  that  town  which  shall 
maintain  the  best  piece  of  road,  being  a  public 
highway,  of  a  given  extent  within  its  territory. 
The  improvement  of  roads  is  a  worthy  object  for 
[M-emiunis.  The  funds  of  agricultural  societies 
might  he  aided  by  the  state  and  tin!  fines  of  one 
town  be  bestowed  as  a  bounty  on  others.  As  for 
some  roads  that  we  wot  of,  if  there  were  'ser- 
mons in  stones'  and  preaching  could  avail  any 
thing,  no  premiums  would  be  required  to  improve 
their  condition. — JVew  Bedford  paper. 

Wool. — According  to  tlie  present  appearances  in 
Europe,  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  wool.  None  could  be  obtained  in  Portu- 
gal or  the  frontiers  of  Spain  in  January,  nor  would 
there  be  a  supply  till  next  summer  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  demand  for  coarse  wool  was  increasing 
and  prices  advancing.  The  stock  in  England  was 
small,  and  of  consequence  the  prices  good,  and 
would  probably  remain  so.  This  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  American  market. 


Lowell. — The  demand  for  tenements  in  this 
town  has  never  been  so  great  as  at  the  jiresent  time. 
We  recently  advertised  one  to  be  let,  and  have  re- 
ceived not  less  than  forty  applications  for  it.  Ten 
years  ago  our  ijopulation  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  it  is  now  not  much  less  than  seven  thou- 
sand, and  the  piospects  of  the  growth  of  the  town, 
have  at  no  time  been  so  promising  as  at  the  pre- 
sent. Funds  sufficient  have  been  obtained  to  build  a 
rail-road  ii-om  Lowell  to  Boston  ;  the  Suft'ulk  Com- 
pany has  recently  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $500,000,  and  have  commenced  erecting  two 
mills  with  all  the  necessary  appendages  ;  the  Tre- 
niont  Company  is  also  just  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  all  of  which  has  been  sub- 
scribed. Among  the  buildings  to  be  erected  thig 
summer,  will  be  a  hotel  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  at 
the  corner  of  Jlerrimack  and  Duttoji  streets. 

Lowell  Journal. 


Coal  for  Steam  Boats.— \Nc  learn  from  the  Provi- 
dence American,  that  the  steam  boat  President, 
Captain  E.  S.  Bunker,  which  left  New  York  on 
Tuesday  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.  arrived  at  Providence 
the  same  evening  at  11  o'clock.  It  is  added  that 
she  used  coal  instead  of  wood  on  the  passage  and 
that  the  experiment  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Directors  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry 
propose  to  erect  a  Wind  Grist  Mill.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $500.  The  amount  of  Grain  con- 
sumed at  the  House  annually,  is  about  5000  bush- 
els. 
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NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER, 


April  13,  1831. 


II  E  P  O  R  T  S 

MASSi      AG  R  r  CULTUR  A  L     SOCIETY     IN     1830. 


Continued  from  page  301. 
To  Be-,ijamin  Guild,  Esq. 

iJEAR  Sir — On  Saturday  the  16th  inst.  was  the 
first  time  tliat  1  saw  or  knew  of  the  |>reniiiiins 
offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society 
for  tlie  best  improved  farm.  I  therefore  shall  be 
unable  to  make  all  the  statements  I  wish  to  make, 
with  that  accuracy  that  is  desirable  and  which 
may  be  required,  but  I  shall  make  an  attempt.  I 
therefore  otl'er  my  farm  which  lies  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  upon  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany stage  road,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  or  thereabout.  Tlie  soil  alluvial  and  loam  ; 
which  farm  I  purchased  ten  years  since  and  for 
which  I  paid  nearly  14,000  dollars.  I  have  for- 
ty acres  of  good  wood  land,  principally  covered 
with  the  sugar  maple.  I  have  also  in  one  square 
lot  forty  acres  of  meadow,  almost  perfectly  level, 
and  irrigated  or  overflow£d  by  the  waters  of  the 
Uousatonic  river,  (by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
east,)  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  snow  melts 
away,  generally,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  year,  so  that  it  never  requires  any  manure, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  up  my  fen- 
ces and  cut  the  grass,  which  is  all  of  an  excellent, 
quality,  consisting  of  herds  or  timothy,  clover  and 
fine  English,  and  produces  annually  liom  eighty 
to  ninety  tons.  This  lot  lies  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  roail,  ojiposite  te  my  house  and  the  residue  of 
my  farm  upon  the  west  side  of  the  road,  pretty 
nearly  in  a  square  form,  a  little  elevated  above  the 
meadow,  say  8  or  10  feet,  and  rises  but  little  to  the 
western  extreme  of  the  farm.  I  have  an  orchard 
lot  cons'sting  of  about  eighteen  acres,  which  1 
mow,  and  obtain  between  twenty  and  thirty  loads 
of  excellent  hay.  1  have  also  mowed  five  acres 
in  another  lot,  which  was  seeded  two  years 
since,  which  produced  five  or  six  load.i,  making  in 
all  between  120  and  130  loads  of  first  quality  of 
herdsgrass  and  clover  hay,  which  we  have  estima- 
ted at  one  ton  to  the  load  as  we  get  in,  well  made. 
The  residue  of  my  farm  consists  of  pasturage  and 
tillage,  say  147  acres,  all  good,  which  1  have  im- 
proved alternately  for  pasture  and  tillage  by  a  ro- 
tation of  crops,  first  for  wheat  and  rye,  then  corn, 
then  oats  or  other  spring  grain  with  clover  and 
grass. 

I  have  improved  it  tiie  present  season  as  fol- 
lows ;  of  winter  crops  12  acres  of  rye  which  was 
an  excellent  crop,  but  not  measured,  and  two  acres 
of  winter  wheat  which  was  sowed  upon  corn 
ground  after  the  corn  was  taken  off",  and  produc- 
ed, as  it  was  sowed  rather  too  late,  but  32  hush- 
els.  I  have  also  raised  this  year  5  acres  of  oats, 
which  jjroduced  122  shocks,  some  of  which  we 
have  threshed,  which  have  yielded  two  bushels 
per  shock  ;  if  the  whole  should  yield  in  like  man- 
ner, the  five  acres  will  give  244  bushels,  or  nearly 
50  bushel  per  acre,  upon  which  land  I  had  beans 
and  oats  last  year.  With  a  little  manure  I 
also  sowed  one  bushel  of  marrowfat  peas, 
which  supplied  my  family  and  several  of  my  neigh- 
bors with  green  peas.  I  harvested  eight  bushels 
well  dried  and  fine  for  seed.  I  have  also  on  my 
farm  two  acres  of  potatoes.  I  have  dug  and  got 
inoneacre  oidy,  which  produced  296  bushels, 
besides  what  were  dug  for  use  for  several  weeks, — 
so  that  I  can  safely  say  that  this  acre  yielded 
something  more  than  300  bushels  of  the  flesh 
color,  and  worth  double  the  common  potatoes. 


1  have  raised  this  season  about  11  acres  of  corn 
of  the  small  early  eight  rowed  ears  which  is  a 
very  good  crop,  and  will  produce  as  determined 
by  a  committee  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  90 
bushels  to  the  acre,  that  is,  for  three  or  four  of  the 
best  acres;  for  which.they  gave  me  the  Society's 
third  premium.  The  laud  on  which  it  was  raised 
has  been  mowed  for  three  or  four  years,  and  last 
year  broken  up  and  hog-dmig  put  into  every  hill, 
— hills  at  three  feet  apart.  My  farm  is  divided  by 
a  lane  through  the  whole  and  fenced  on  either 
side,  and  then  divnied  into  10  and  20  acre  lots 
opening  to  the  centre  lane,  so  that  I  have  more 
than  6  miles  of  fence,  a  part  of  which  is  half  wall. 

I  have  also  raised  this  year  two  acres  of  spring 
rye,  which  1  have  not  threshed,  which  I  think  will 
give  me  20  bushels  per  acre. — I  have  also  raised 
twenty  acres  of  small  white  beans  which  I  have 
not  yet  gathered,  and  which  I  estimate  to  yield 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  about  300  bushels  in 
all.  This  field  was  planted  two  years  since  to 
corn  and  then  to  rye  and  oats. — I  have  ploughed 
and  sununer-fallowed  twenty  acres  of  old  pasture 
where  my  sheep  have  run,  and  sowed  it  to  rye  and 
three  acres  more  to  winter  wheat;  all  sowed 
about  the  last  of  August  now  looks  finely,  and  if 
nothing  befalls  it,  I  think  I  may  safely  calculate 
upon  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. — The  number  of 
apple  trees  in  my  orchard  is  149.  Six  years  since 
I  put  in  1000  grafts  by  contract,  principally  of  win- 
ter fruit,  such  as  Greenings,  Spitzenbergs,  Gilli- 
flowers,  Russets,  Golden  Sweetings  and  Seekno- 
furtliers,  &c,  &c,  from  which  I  last  year  made  36 
barrels  of  cider  and  put  up  about  100  bushels  o 
fine  winter  appljs.  To  my  trees  I  have  done 
nothing  but  trim  and  scrape.  This  year,  owing 
to  a  late  frost  I  shall  not  have  five  bushels  in  all.  My 
manner  of  makingcider  is  the  common  way.  As  to 
saving  grass  seed,  I  usually  seed  down  about  10 
acres  annually  with  4  quarts  of  clover  and  4  quarts 
herdsgrass  to  the  acre.  I  have  made  several  ex- 
periments. .'Vfter  taking  off  a  corn  crop,  I  have 
ploughed  and  sowed  nothing  but  grass  seed;  this 
was  done  in  the  month  of  October,  and  it  look 
well,  but  did  not  get  to  maturity  fully  the  next 
season.  1  have  also  sowed  wiih  rye,  in  the  fall  and 
also  upon  snow  covering  wheat  and  rye,  and  also 
in  the  spring  with  spring  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  to  sow  clover  and  herdsgrass  in 
the  next  spring  wilh  oats  is  the  best  time  and  »vay. 
Another  experiment  may  possibly  be  useful.  Eight 
years  since  I  ploughed  and  fenced  about  two  rcres 
of  good  land  upon  which  I  planted  one  bushel  of 
butternuts,  one  ditto  of  walnuts,  and  one  bushel  of 
chesuuts,  and  smaller  quantities  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  quinces,  bazlenuts  and  filberts,  most  of 
which  failed,  save  only  a  few  peaches,  several  clies- 
nuls  and  filberts.  The  filberts  I  have  transplanted 
near  to  my  house,  and  have  now  jyroljably  100 
bushels  which  have  borne  considerably  the  two 
last  years,  as  large  as  any  of  the  imported.  The 
late  frost  prevented  their  bearing  tiiis  year,  but  I 
have  no  donlit  that  they  can  be  grown  here  plenti- 
fiilly  with  little  trouble.  My  barn  is  100  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  standing  east  and  west,  with  a 
floor  through  it  lengthwise,  over  which  is  another 
floor,  eacli  twelve  feet  wide.  Upon  the  south  side 
of  my  barn  I  have  a  tier  of  stables  extending  tlie 
whole  length,  12  feet  wide,  which  is  sufficientto 
put  up  2-5  head  of  cattle.  I  have  one  shod  ex- 
tending from  the  west  end  of  my  barn  south  120 
feet,  half  of  it  20  feet  in  width  and  the  other  hiilf 
14  feet,  capable  of  holding  30  or  40  loads  of  hay 


over     bead.       I   have  three  or   four    other   shec 
temporary  or  of  less  value. .   My    barnyard  is  li 
feet  square  divided  by  a  line'  of  fence  through tl 
centre  each    way,  making  four    yards  of  about* 
feet    square,   with  a  shed    for  each    and  a  well 
water  in  the  centre,  from  which  I  water  each  yat 
in  each  of  which  I  have  wintered  about  100  shee 
and  make  my  manure  principally  by  bedding  the 
with  straw.     I  have     kept  the  last    year  two  yol 
of  oxen  and   one  yoke  of  steers,    five    cows    ai 
nine  head  of  young    cattle,   three  horses  and 
colt    and    425   first   quality   Merino    and    Saxoi 
sheep      We  have    made  butter   and    cheese    on 
enough   for   family  use.     Although    my   stock 
cows  are  of  the  first  quality,  yet  my  lamily  is  lar 
and    consume    all  they    produce  ;  for  one  of  n 
cows,  which  is  only    3  years  old,  I  last   week   i 
ceived   this    Society's  first    premium    as   tlie  be 
among  37  cows  offered  for  premium  ;  her  calf  no 
is  only  four  weeks  old,  and  she  is  a    descendant 
the  stock  of  cattle  lalled  the  Gore    breed,  I  t 
lieve  from  a  bull    imported  by   the  late    Govern 
Gore  ;  at  any  rate,  from  my    connexion    with  tl  ; 
Berkshire  Agricultural   Society,  I  was   induced  1 
purchase  some  of  the  finest   cattle  of  our   part 
the  country,    and  for    the  ancestor  of  this    cow 
paid  .$100.     My  other  cows  and  stock  are  of  t 
Holderness  stork.     Of  swiiie,  1  only    keep  audi 
enough  for  family  use  and  some    little    surplus 
])ay  laborers.     I  am    now    feeding  8  of  the    Bj 
field  breed,  a    part  of  which  I  think    will    weij 
about  300  lbs.  each.     As    to  the  amount  of  labi 
for  the  last  year'  I  have  hired  only    one   man,  at 
have  two  hoys    almost    men;  and    in    linyiiig  i 
threshing,  day  laborers,  which  in  all  probalily  CO 
me  .§;140    or  $150   inclusive  of  board.     I   woi 
also  add   that  in    consequence  of   tilling   so  mu 
land,  I  have  hired  100  of  my  sheep  pastured  1 


past  summer. 

To  recapitulate — 

63 

acres  of  meadow  land 

12 

do.  winter  rye 

2 

do.     do.  wheat 

5 

do.  oats 

2 
11 

do.  potatoes 
do.   corn 

2 

20 

do.  spring  rye 
do.  beans 

fh 


20  acres  sowed  to  winter  rye 
3  do.     do.     to     do.     wheat 

140 
40  wood     . 
70  pasture 

250 
It  will  be  seen  that   I  have  mowed  and  till 
this  year  140  acres,  17  of  which  has  been  seed' 
down  to  grass. 

My  stock  is  as  follows,  viz.  425  sheep  20  he: 
of  cattle,  4  horses,  10  wild  geese,  and  a  few  " 
geese,  presented  to  me  by  Gorham  Parsons, 
a  few  years  since.     Poultry  in  abundance,  of 
sorts. 

This  rough  draft  was  drawn  up  list  evening 

this  morning  in  much  haste,  and  is  imperfect  f 

want  of  more  time.     Yet  it  is  as  I  believe  true. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfidly. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Pilhfidd,  0:1.  18,  ISSO      Jonathan  Ai.i«lt.|| 
To  be  continued. 
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CJVPSl'M   OR   PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

Ili-inry  informs  lis  tliiit  tlio  utility  of   Gypsuin 
1  iss,  \v,is  first  iliscovi'rcd    in    IJeiinaiiy   by  a 

I  at  till"  (|ii!iiiy,  piissiiiir  acioss  a  inoadow  t" 

II  the  ili.Niaiiee  lioiiio,  disiovci-i'd  (he  liixuii- 
•  fgriiss,  wlicro  lie  liad  tiavclloil,  and  iinii!,'!!!- 
it    the  dnst   of   Gy|isiim    fi-oni    his    clothes 

! live  heeii  the  eause,    tried   tin:   exporlinent, 
c-  event  nnsvveied  his  ex|iretatioiis. 
iH'  time  alter,  a  ket:  of  it  was  sent  to  Ameri- 
;  I  Mr  Jaeol)  |{ar<;e  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  soon 
Mi    into  use  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
•\   \aliie  it  very  hiirl.ly,  and   even   suppose    that 
?  hay  is  better  which  is  protliic.-d  by  it. 
It  is  lidwever  said    that  Gypsum   will  not  pro- 
ote  veijetation  so  much    near  the   ocean,   or   in 
ly  place  where  it  can  he  decompounded   by  par- 
es of  sea  salt.     That  may  be  so,  yet  it  has  some- 
nes  done  well  near  the  sea  in  dry   seasons,   and 
ts  are  not  so  visible  any  where  in  wet  sea- 
.My  own  practice  has  been  17  miles  distant 
jm  Long  IsUuul  sound,  where  my  first  use  of  it, 
■  e.vceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 


which  is  made  by  putting  half  a  gill  of  tar  into 
2  gallons  of  water,  or  in  that  pr(iporti4in,  stirring 
it'Well,  just  to  make  the  water  a  little  sticky,  and  the 
plaster  will  adhere  to  the  kernels  much  better, 
and  the  birds  and  insects  will  not  medille  with 
it  ;  (too  niiicli  tar  may  prevent  vegetation.)  We 
then  put  on  from  half  a  buslnd  to  a  bushel  of  plas- 
ter on  an  acre,  after  first  hoeing,  and  the  crop  will 
generally  be  doubled  by  using  the  [ilaster,  inilcss 
it  he  ill  H  wet  season,  vvlien  the  difference  will  not 
be  great;  yet  you  may  see  where  the  corn  hills  were, 
some  years  after  the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass. 
Some  say  it  is  best  to  sow  a  bushel  on  an  acre  of 
grass  land  every  year,  but  its  etTects  being  visi- 
ble several  years,  I  have  not  practised  in  that  way. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Plaster  is  not  all  of  it  eipially 
good  or  even  that  which  is  brought  from  France, 
but  t;he  imported  is  the  best  ;  yet  the  difference  is 
not  great,  and  as  the  Nova  Scotia  is  the  cheapest, 
I  generally  use  it,  unless  when  .^we  send  to  New 
York  for  it,  we  buy  that  which  was  imported. 

It  ought  to  he  ground  in  fair  weather,  and  sow- 
ed soon   after  grinding  ;  or  else   it  may    become 
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In  the    spring  of  1796,   I   sent   to    New   York, '  •^'•'""".V  =i'iJ  "6^'  ^vashing  or  running  through  the 


d  obtained  a  barrel  of  Gypsum  wliich  had  been 
ported  from  France,  and  in  May  and  June  sow- 
it  on  different  soils,  and  s.veral  kinds  of  crops, 
iit  i)roduceil  wonderful  effects  generally.  I 
tsonie  of  it  on  Indian  corn  after  the  first  hoeing, 
i  left  5  rows  throngh  the  middle  of  the  field 
lich  was  not  plastered,  which  did  not  produce 
ire  than  one,  on  either  side,  owing  in  some 
astire  to  the  grubs  having  left  the  corn,  where 

plaster  had  been  used,  and  gone  on  to  those 
rows,  which  some  miles  distant,  looked  like  a 
id  which  had  been  cut  througl-j  a  wooil,  for  the 
m  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  from  20  to  50 
lbs  under  each  b.ill,  and  not  a  grub  to  be  found 
ler  the  hills  which  hail  been  plastered. 
The  flax  and  potatoes  were  much  benefited  by 
ster,  but  the  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  did  not 
w  the  benefit  much  ;  yet  the  grass  was  visihlj' 
:ersoiiie  years  after  the  crops  were  taken  o'.). 
The  utility  of  Gypsum  appearing  so  manifest 
uced  me  to  use  it  freely,  and  the  next  spring 
t  corn,  cider,  &c,  to  Passaniaquoddy  and  bought 
itons.  1  used  the  greatest  part  of  it  the  same 
I  generally  put  about  3  bushels  on  an  acre 
Ihat  time,  because  they  used  as  much  as  that 
an  acre  in  Pennsylvania,  but  2  bushels  are 
ught  now  to  be  sufficient. 
L  whim  has  gone  abroad   that    it  injures    land, 

the  encyclopedists  say  that  it  does  not,  more 
n  stable  manure. 

'!'hey  have  used  it  in  Pennsylvania  more  than 
years,  and  still  value  it  highly  as  a  manure.      It 

been  used  near  40  here,  and  yet  we  have 
ly  farmers  among  us  who  choose  to  be  half  a 
tury  behind  others  in  improvements,  who  have 

yet  ventured  to  try  it;  but  as  it  is  now  plenty 

cheap,  I    would  advise   farmers   at  least  to 

the  risk  of  trying  it. 
'hose  who  have  used  it  plentifully  and  repeat- 
on  the   same   lands  will  not  find    so   much 
efit  by  using  it  again,  as  they  did  at    first,   yet 
I  a  good  manure,  even  in  those  cases.      1  have 

generally  used  the  Gypsum  oftener  than  once 
i,  8  or  10  years  on   the    same   land,   unless   it 

bt  be  a  little  when  the  land  was  tilled,  to  roll 

grain  in,  or  a  little  to  put  on  it,  not  exceeding 

bushel  to  the  acre, 

Ve  have  generally  rolled  Indian  corii  in  it  hc- 

plantiug,  after  soaking  it  awhile  in  tar  water, 


mill  again.  Still  dam[)  weather  is  the  best  forsow- 
ing  it,  that  it  may  not  blow  away  ;  and  it  will  sow 
better,  and  last  longer;  if  it  is  not  ground  exces- 
sively fine.  It  may  be  sown  in  Spring  or  Autumn, 
hut  vegetation  ought  to  have  time  to  come  forward 
before  it  is  sown.  Its  effects  will  be  most  visi- 
ble on  land  which  has  been  recently  laid  down  to 
lierds  grass  and  clover  ;  but  if  it  is  mowing  ground, 
it  is  best  to  mow  it  once  before  the  Gypsum  js  put 
on,  for  fear  it  may  make  the  clover  lodge  down, 
but  the  2d  year  the  herds  grass  will  support  it. 
It  is  well  to  sow  it  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  taken  off, 
fur  it  will  collect  moisture,  and  keej)  the  land  from 
being  parched  from  the  intense  he.it  of  the  sun, 
which  is  often  the  case  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  sometimes  sown  on  old  sward  where  it  can- 
not well  be  ploughed,  though  it  v/ill  not  do  much 
the  first  year  or  two,  yet  the  second  or  tliird  year 
it  will  show  itself,  and  make  the  grass  thick  and 
heavy,  and  continue  to  help  the  land  several  yeais. 
It  will  do  the  most  good  on  land  whicdi  is  in  pretty 
good  order.  It  will  not  make  poor  land  produce 
luxuriantlj',  especially  after  grain  is  taken  off. 

When  clover  seed  is  sown    clear   from  the  hull 


GARDENER'S    WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  generally,  this  is  the  month 
for  sowing  the  principal  garden  crops.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  sowing  the  hardier  kinds  of  gar- 
den seed  as  early  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  per- 
mit, as  by  that  means  the  plants  become  firmly 
established  before  they  are  overtaken  by  tlie  heat 
and  drought  of  the  summer.  But  a  stiff  and 
moist  soil  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  dug, 
ploughed  or  harrowed  when  it  is  so  wet  as  to  be 
clammy  or  adhesive.  A  light  sandy  soil  however, 
will  be  benefited  by  being  hoed  or  otherwise 
wrought  on  while  mcist. 

Mr  M'Mahon  well  observes  that  '  earth  of  a 
consistence  that  will  hold  water  longest  wilhoul 
becoming  hard  when  dry,  is  that. of  all  others  the 
best  adapted  for  raising  the  generality  of  plants 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  great  art  of  im- 
proving sandy  and  clay  soils  is  to  give  to  the  for- 
mer such  dressings  of  clay,  cowdung  and  other 
kinds  of  manure,  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  bind 
and  make  it  more  compact,  and,  consequently  more 
retentive  of  moisture  ;  and,  to  the  latter  coats  of 
sandy  earth,  pond  mud,  horse  dung,  &c.' 

Asparagus  may  now  be  sown  or  transplanted. 
It  has  formerly  been  thought  necessary  to  make  a 
very  laborious  and  expensive  process  of  cultivating 
asparagus,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  old  modes 
of  growing  that  valuable  esculent  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  asparagus  raised  with  about  ag 
much  facility  as  potatoes.  The  Hon.  J.  Welles 
thtis  describes  his  method,  which  we  should  believe 
altogether  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

'  A  piece  of  ground  was  taken,  of  a  deep  rich 
soil.  After  a  common  corn  crop  was  taken  off, 
the  land  was  ploughed  and  manured  in  the  usual 
course.  Holes  were  then  dug,  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  in  depth,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  two  or  three  shovels  full  of  compost  manure 
were  mixed  with  a  part  of  the  earth.  The  roots 
of  a  year's  growth  were  then  inserted  at  about  six 
inches  in  deptli.  This  bed  has  flourished  and  been 
thought  as  productive  as  any  whatever.  *  *  * 
However  rare  it  may  be  that  there  is  any  over 


without  covering,   it  ought  to  be  rolled    in  plaster,  j  cultivation  or  preparation  of  soil  for  any  vegetable 
and  It  will  keep    it  moist,  and    help  vegetation.—   production,  in  would  seem    here    to  be    the    case. 


Middlelown  Sent. 


Business. — It  appears  from  the  city  papers  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  vessels,  and  that  the 
rates  of  freight  have  advanced  more  than  33  per 
cent.  —  Vessels  have  not  been  in  so  good  request 
for  several  years.  The  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  are  realizing  a  fair  profit.  The 
prices  of  grain,  wool,  fat  cattle,  cfec,  have  improved. 
The  farmers  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  other 
towns  in  this  vicinity  are  calculating  to  engage  ex- 
tensively in  the  cultivation  of  broom-corn,  and  it 
is  believed  that  more  acres  will  be  devoted  to  this 
crop  the  ensuing  season  than  in  any  former  year. 
Many  acres  in  Northampton  meadow  hav^  been 
leased  to  the  growers  of  broom-corn.  The  price 
iven  for  the  use  of  good  land,  for  one  croji,  if  the 
land  be  manured,  ploughed,  and  made  ready  for 
planting  by  the  lessor,  is  about  20  dollars  per  acre  ; 
and  about  12  dollars  per  acre  are  given  for  the  use 


of  first  rate  land  in  its   present  state,  that  is,  land    _        _,     .^^ , ._. 

wtich   was  well   manured  and  bore  a  good  crop  l  ly  asserted,  and  with  sufficient    confidence,   that 


The  old  forms  appear  to  have  been  kept  up  and  to 
have  discouraged  a  more  general  diffusion  of  this 
valuable  plant. 

'  Dr  Dean,  in  his  husbandry,  has  somewhat  sim- 
plified tlie  matter,  but  not  sufficiently.  The  pro- 
posed method  of  placing  the  roots  at  6,  8  and  9 
inches  is  rpiite  too  near.  The  duration  of  10  or 
12  years  is  quite  a  mistaken  one  ;  it  lasts  with  us 
double  that  period. 

'  The  management  of  the  bed  may  be  given  in 
a  very  few  words.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is 
important  to  cover  it. with  horse  manure  ;  in  the 
spring  it  should  be  raked  off,  and  the  bed  lightly 
forked  over,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  roots. 

'  If  the  bed  from  frequent  weeding  becomes  low 
it  rnay  be  raised  with  dock  mud  to  advantage. 
This  produces  no  weeds,  while  the  saline  particles 
are  favorable  to  its  growth.  Where  this  cannot 
be  had,  rich  loam  may  be  taken.' 

Mr  Armstrong,  in  vol.  2  of  the  .Memoirs  of  the  JV. 
York  Board  of  Agriculture  says,  '  It  has  been  late- 


the  last  season. — Hatrip.  Gaz. 


I  pickle  of  salt  and  water,  of  the  ordinary  strength 
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for  preserving  meat  may  be  very  usefully  applied 
to  asparagus  beds  in  the  spring.  The  effects  as- 
cribed to  it  are  its  stimulating  power  over  the  crop, 
and  its  tendency  tb  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds 
and  insects,  lying  near  the  surface.  E.\periments 
on  this  subject  should  be  multiplied,  and  with  pic- 
kles differing  in  strength  and  quality.'  In  the  lust 
edition  of  Deune's  jVcw  England  Farmer,  it  is  ob- 
served that  '  to  a  bed  fifty  feet  by  six,  a  bushel  of 
salt  may  be  applied  with  good  effect  before  the 
plants  start  in  the  spring.' 

Asparagus  is  thought  to  be  a  very  healthy  arti- 
cle of  aliment.  Loudon  says,  '  In  Paris  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  sedentary  and  operative  classes, 
when  they  are  troubled  with  symptoms  of  gravel  or 
stone.  }yiUkh's  Domestic  Encyclopedia  states  that, 
'  Asparagus  is  allowed  to  promote  the  appetite  ;  and 
affords  a  delicious  article  of  nourishment  to  the 
invalid  and  valetudinarian,  who  is  not  troubled  with 
flatulency.' 

Dandelion.  Leontodon  taraxacum. — This  hardy 
plant  might  probably  be  improved  by  cultivation. 
Gen.  Dearborn  gave  some  notices  of  its  success- 
ful culture,  in  the  JVew  Englnnd  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p. 
337.  lie  observed  that  they  might  '  be  set  out  at 
any  time  al'ler  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  rows  be  three  feet  asun- 
der, and  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.' 
And  that  '  tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  leaves  shoot 
out  after  cutting  is  greater  than  in  any  plant  I  have 
ever  seen.  Some  ,  of  them  were  covered  with 
flower  pots,  after  the  fourth  cutting,  to  blanch  the 
kaves  for  salad,  and  they  are  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  endive.  In  five  days  after  the  pots  were 
put  over,  the  leaves,  which  had  been  previously 
cut  close  to  the  crown  of  the  root,  the  plants  shot 
up   five  inches  in  height.' 

The  culture  of  the  dandelion  is  desirable  on  ac- 
count of  its  medical  as  well  as  its  esculent  proper- 
ties. A  writer  for  the  JVational  Intelligencer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  inedical  man  say,  '  Dande- 
lions have  always  been  considered  peculiarly  use- 
ful in  visceral  obstructions,  particularly  those  of 
the  liver,  when  eaten  eather  as  greens,  salads,  or 
taken  in  ptisans.— They  seem  calculated  from  their 
stimulant  deobstruent  powers  to  promote  bilious 
discharges,  aiul  from  long  experience  have  been 
found  highly  efficacious  in  all  biliary  afleclions  of 
the  liver.  They  are  also  good  to  keep  the  body 
open  and  are  diuretic  and  atteuuant.  In  the 
dropsy,  the  dandelion  has  been  known  fur  ages  to 
be  of  great  utility.  The  ancients,  says  VVillicli,  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  this  excel- 
lent vegetable,  than  those  modern  practitioners  who 
appear  to  be  more  anxious  to  introduce  exotics, 
imported  from  distant  countries,  than  to  ascertain 
the  qualities  of  those  numerous  medical  plants, 
which  grow  in  oiu-  own  climate.  I  advise  all  who 
are  Iroulded  with  bile,  flatulences, fulness  of  blood, 
and  who  are  fearful  of  dropsy,  vertigo,  &,c,  to 
make  free  use  of  this  precious  gift  of  nature  the 
dandelion. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Early  Cucumbers. 
On    Saturday,  the  9tli  inst.  we  noticed  several 
large  cucumbers,  at  the  stall  of  Michael  Tombs, 
Boston  Market.     They    were    raised  by    Charles 
Hovey,  Cambridge-port. 


Original  Repartee. — A  very  intemperate  inaii, 
whose  face  was  covered  with  rum  blossoms,  insul- 
tingly said  to  a  clergyman  :  'do  you  know  that  I 
have  got  to  be  elder  ~^  '  '  No,'  replied  the  clergy- 
man, '  you  look  more    like  dog-ivood.' 


BEES. 

Mr  Fessenden — In  August  of  last  year,  a 
gentleman  liorn  Kentucky  called  with  a  friend  to 
see  me,  and  observing  I  kept  bees,  mentioned  that 
a  friend  of  his  in  that  state  bad  for  several  years 
kept  them  in  a  dark  room  in  one  end  of  his  garret, 
(a  brick  house)  with  some  small  holes  cut  througii 
loadnritthe  passage  of  the  bees;  by  this  means 
he  was  saved  the  trouble  of  hives  and  swarming 
(which  they  never  do  as  long  as  they  have  room 
to  work  in,)  and  that  he  could  at  any  time  go  into 
the  room  (properly  guarded)  and  take  10  or  50 
lbs.  of  comb  at  a  time.  Early  in  December,  I 
wrote  a  letter  asking  many  questions,  with  an  in- 
tention of  giving  to  your  paper  the  results  of  my 
inquiries,  but  ])resuuie,  I  did  Jiot  get  a  proper  di- 
rection, as  I  have  not  received  an  answer.  Dur 
ing  the  winter  I  have  made  some  inquiries,  and 
reflected  much  on  the  subject,  and  herein  give 
you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  VV.  Sumner, 
Esq.  of  Briiokline,  Mass. 

'  In  the  S(numerof  1827,  a  swarm  of  bees  enter- 
ed by  a  s.mall  hole  under  the  shingled  gutter 
which  is  on  the  top  of  the  cornice  of  one  of  the 
dormer  windows  of  tny  house ;  when  in,  they 
found  al)uudance  of  room  for  working,  and  no 
one  could  disturb  them, -but  by  taking  down  the 
plaistered  ceiling  of  my  upper  rooms.  You  will 
recollect  my  house  has  what  is  termed  a  gamble- 
roof;  the  space  above  the  level  plaistering,  foi'ms 
a  flat  triangle,  of  7  feet  wide,  twenty  inches  high 
and  at  least  60  feet  long.  I  think  had  they  not 
been  disturbed,  they  might  have  worked  twenty 
years. 

'  We  did  not  disturb  them,  neither  did  they  dis- 
turb us,  till  I  took  them  up  in  January,  1829,  on 
a  very  cold  day.  I  took  down  the  plaistering  about 
a  yaril  square  under  tlie  comb  aiul  smothered 
theui  in  the  usual  way  with  sidphur.  We  got 
296  lbs.  of  comb,  bread  and  honey.  I  have  often 
regretted  I  did  not  try  to  propagate  them,  fur  hon- 
ey in  a  family  is  a  very  convenient  article.' 

A  friend  of  mine  as  much  as  15  years  since,  in 
taking  a  bou.se  to  pieces  in  Boston,  found  a  swarm 
of  bees  over  one  of  the  dormer  windows  in  the  gar- 
ret, which  he  had  carefully  sawed  off  ami  secured 
and  carried  to  Brighton,  where  he  kept  it  several 
years. 

I  understand  there  has  been  in  the  roof  of  a 
bouse  in  Brighton  a  swarm  of  bees  for  7  years 
past.  Tliey  l/ave  not  had  much  room  to  work  in, 
but  will  not  be  driven  away. 

All  these  circumstances  had  determined  me  to 
prepare  a  place  in  my  barn,  when  your  paper 
about  a  month  since  staled  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Ohio. 

I  have  made  a  tight  closet  of  near  10  feetstpuire 
and  about  6  feet  high  iu  the  centre,  at  tiie  south- 
west end  of  my  barn,  immediately  under  the  ridge- 
pole. The  floor  is  al)out  25  feet  from  the  ground 
and  is  approached  by  a  fixed  ladiler  from  the  se- 
cond floor,  and  kept  under  lock.  In  this  I  have 
placed  two  hives  |)urchased  last  season  from  Mr 
Beard,  from  the  interior  of  Maine,  where  as  1  iin- 
ilerstaiul  they  have  not  been  troubled  with  the 
bee  moth.  I  apprehend  from  the  great  elevation  of 
my  bee  house,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  with  them 
again,  as  I  believe  they  do  not  often  rise  so  high 
from  the  ground. 

I  have  kept  more  or  less  bees  for  20  years  ;  till 
about  6   years  ago,    we    were   so   much   troubled 


I  began  again  in  the  hope,  with  some  of  tbeA* 
improved  hives  to  succeed  better,  and  still  intenai|| 
keeping  some  in  the  usual  way  near. the  ground, 
If  the  chamher  plan  succeed,  of  which  I  see  nof^ 
reason  to  doubt  we  shall  be  saved  a  gjeat  deal  o4 
troulile,  as  we  shall  no  longer  lie  obliged  to  watchr 
and  hive  them.  I  have  put  iji  some  extra  rafterij' 
also  a  shelf  and  standards,  to  enable  the  bees  luow 
readily  to  attach  the  comb. 

Any  persons    having  a  wish  to  see    the  mrlhod 
hqned    by    me,  I  shall    be    happy  to  shew  it  to 
tlicm.      The    bees  appear   per.'ectly  satisfied  with 
their  elevated  situation. 

I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  that  a  soiuhwea 
aspect  maybe  rather  loo  warm  in  suimucfr,  and 
rather  regret  I  had  not  put  the  room  even  at  the 
imrtlieast  end  of  the  barn.  I  should  have  [irefei. 
ri;(l  a  southeast  front,  taking  the  morning  sun  and 
being  cooler  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  sevew  ,, 
cold,  if  they  are  only  kept  dry. 

Very  truly  yours,  Joh.v  Primce. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Jlpril  11,  1831. 


Edinburgh   Review. — Lilly  and  Wait  have   j 
republished  the  104th  No.  of  this  popidar  journj 
which    contains    elaborate    articles  on  the  folio* 
ing  topics  ;  East  Itidia  Comjiauy — Bowrings'  Poei 
c-al  Translations — Political  Economy — Civil  Disa- 
liilities  of  the  Jews — Spirit  of  Society  in  England 
and  France — Princi|)les  of  Belief  and  Expectation 
as    applied    to   Miracles  —  Ca|)ital    Punishment  ol 
Forgery — Novels  descriptive  of  Irish  Life  — Lifeand 
Religious  Opinions  of  Bishop  Heber;  Evangelical 
School — Irish  Courts  Quarter  Sessions;   Assistant 
Barristers — Sadler's  Refutation,  refuted — The  Late 
and  Present  Ministry — Inde.x — published  quarterly 
ta  $5.00  per  annum. 


if- 


Instead  of  remitting  silver  to  China  in  excbangi 
for  teas,  we  now  begin  to  receive  thence,  reriiittaiv 
ces  in  specie  for  our  domestic  goods.  We  find 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  : 

'  The  Tide  Turned.— The  bri^  Delight,  at  Phib- 
delphia,  from  Canton  brought  $24,000  in  s|)ecie. 
A  letter  states  that  half  a  million  has  been  nccntly 
exported  to  Europe.  If  China  is  to  diseudjoglB 
its  silver  upon  the  western  nations,  while  the 
usual  sup[dy  from  Mexico  and  South  America  co» 
timies,  the  effect  will  be  to  make  the  article  a  great- 
er drug  even,  than  it  is  at  present.  And  it  is  A- 
ready  the  dullest  commodity  in  the  money-market 
Any  good  paper  is  preferred  before  it.' 


Lowell  Companies. — The  names  of  the  sever- 
al companies  in  this  town,  incorporated  for  niantt- 
facturing  purposes,  with  their  capital,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Merrimack  Company,  $1,500,000 

Locks  &  Cauals  do.  600,000 

Hamilton  do.  1,200,000 

Appleton  do.  500, 000 

Lowell  do.  500, 000 

Middlesex  do.  500, 000 

Suffolk  do.  500, 000 

Tremont  Mills,  500,  000 


Total, 


$5,800, 000 


Lowell  RailRoad.—VrivSile  sales  of  thisstockhaw 
been  efl'ected  at  thirty  five  per  cent  advance. 


P'locks  of  pigeons,   extending    miles,    have  re- 
bythe  bee  moth  that  I  gave  them  up.     Last  year  cently  passed  southwesterly  from  Springfield. 
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New  T'egelabhs. 
ill'  at  the   Seed  Slorc   coiiiiectcil  with   the  New 
Fanner,  52,  North  M.iikel  street,  a  small  quan- 
uh  ol  the  following   new  anil  valiiahle  vegela- 

'il's  new  Divarf  Honey  Pea;  (a  nio«t  delicious 

1  s;iea(  hearer;  oiisiin.ned  by  Mr  Knight,  Presi- 

111  ihc  Liinilon  HoriicuUmal  Society.)   ,A"eu)  Italian 

jd  Lettuce;  large,  close  he.uls,  very  lender;  (intro- 

[ccd  hy   l.ieiit.  Riilf;\vay,   of  the  U    S.  Navy— 124  cts. 

|r  |);i|)er.)      Karly  Orange  Beet;  eaily,  beautiful  and 

lielicale;    not  coiniiion   in   llie  Ho<ton  market — 12J 

jii-r  paper.     Canada  Crook  A'eck  Squash;  the  most 

licaie  .<orl  cultivated  in  New  England;  in  eating  from 

y  hosiiinini;  of  August  lo  the  first  of  February  ;  small, 

t  piulific.     Com.  Porter's   Valparaiso   Squash,  have 

allied  tlie  size  of  46  lbs.  in  Veriiicmt  last  season.    JVew 

I)/!/  DirarJ  Pea,  33  cts   per  quart, very  early  and  pro- 

" — (Iocs  not  require  sticks:    also  the  Dwarf  Blue  Im- 

ial  Pea,  introduced  into  general  use  hy  us,  four  years 

e;    now  loo  well   known  and  appreciated  to   require 

.inient.     London   Horlicultvral  Pole  Bean,  sent  to 

?ssrs  Thorhurn  Sf  Sons,   of  New  York,   last  year,   by 

!  London  Horticultural   Society — they  have  proved  a 

Jab1e  acquisition,  very  prolific,  and  rivalling  the  Lima 

ins  in  richness  of  flavor;  50  cts.  per  quart.     April  13. 


Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grape  fines,  S,-c. 
ntlemen  in  want  of  Fruit  and    Forest  Trees,  Orna- 
ntal  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Honeysuckles,  &c,  &c,  are 
pectfully  informed    that   they  can    be  oMained  in  any 

ntity  or  variety,  at  jVursery  prices,  by  leaving  their 
;rs  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52,  North 
rket  street,  Boston.     The  Trees   will  be   delivered  at 

Warehouse,  fr  e  of  expense o(  freight,  except  when 
lined  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Albany,  when 

ill  be  added  to  the  bill.  Catalogues  of  most  of  the 
rseries  can  be  olitained  at,  the  Warehouse,  gratis,  ex- 
t  Prince's  of  New  York  ;  of  which  he  has  just  pub- 
ed  the  twenlysixth  edition,  91  pages,  price  12^  cents, 
the  season  is  forward,  and  if  will  soon  be  too  late  to 

splant   trees  with   safety,  an   early  attention   to  the 

ect  is  requisite.  April  13' 


Fniit  Trees,  S,'c. 
or  sale  at  Davenport's-Nursery  in  Milton,  a  good  col- 
on of  all  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees  cul- 
ted  in  New  England,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
ches.  Plums,  ^c, — with  a  good  assortment  of  Green 
ise  Plants  and  Fir  Trees. — 01  Pear  trees,  he  can  sup- 
the  following  sorts  of  extra  size  and  quality,  viz  : — 
idgood's.  Early  Chaumontelle,  Long  (ireen  Moiith- 
;r,  St  Michael's,  Winter  Bergamot,  Beurre  Rouge. 
ile,  Barllett,  Cap  Sheaf,  and  Bufiins.  Orders  may  be 
with  J.  B.  Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
'Vorlh  Market-street,  Boston — French  Sf  Davenport, 
Washington-street,  or  at  the  Nursery  in  Milton, 
pril  13. 


For  Sale, 
Ik  Worms'  Eggs,  warranted  good,  price  50  cents  per 
isand,  with  shor     practical   instructions    for    rearing 
Worms,  by  J.    H.  Cobb,  which  are    given    to  pur- 
er?.    Apply  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office, 
pril  13. 


AgncuUural  Seeds. 
jr  sale  at  the    New  England  Seed  Store,   52,  Nortli 
ket  street,  Boston, 

iring  Rve;  Millet:  two-rowed  Barley;  Northern 
k  Whea't  ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  F'orlicultural 
ety) ;  Burnham's  Premium  Potatoes,  (that  have 
e  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricul'ural 
ety,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county) ; 
y  Manly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe);  Grass 
Is  of  all  kinds,  &c, —  all  of  the  very  first  quality. 

Asparagus  Roots. 
veral  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
tragus,  3   years  old,  price  75  cts  per  hundred,   well 
ed  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
i  each. 

Gooseberry  Bushes,  &c. 
Iso,  large   Scotch  Gooseberry  Bushes,  just  re- 
ed  from  Greenock. — Large  White   and   Red  Cur- 
rx  Bushes,  Sic. 

Iso,  Catawba,  Isabella,  White  Sweetwater,  Black 
iburgh,  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
I,  so  as  to  hear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
y— price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
•seach.  March  26. 


jRi/e    Gras.l  Sctd,  &;c. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  store.  52,  North  Market  street — 

.\  few  bushels  of  Racy's  Improved  Perennial  Rye 
Grass  seed. 

Gushing  Pear  Scions. 

A  lew  .scions  of  the  celebrated  Gushing  Pear,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  native  varieties  hitherto  biought  into 
notice.  It  is  in  eating  the  middle  of  September — is  a 
great  and  constant  bearer,  the  flesh  whitish,  melting,  and 
full  of  juice,  of  a  sprightly,  delicious  flavor.  A  drawing 
and  particular  account  of  this  pear,  by  Benj.  rhoinas,Esn. 
will  be  lound  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  8,  p.  H:i. 
These  scions  were  cut  Ironi  the  original  tree  in  Hingham, 
by  Col.  Cushing. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Persons  wishing  lo  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  are  informed 
that  catalogues  of  all  the  principal  respectable  Nurseries 
in  the  United  States,  can  be  had  gratis  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Seed  store,  62,  North  Market  street. 
Russet  Sweetings. 

A  few  scions  of  the  celebrated  Russet  Sweeting — a 
beautiful  native  apple  that  originated  in  Templeton.  The 
tree  is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  well — the  fruit  is  a  fine 
russet,  and  has  kept  till  June — a  specimen  can  be  seen 
at  No.  52  North  Market  street.  It  is  in  eating  from  No- 
vember to  May. 

Also — 500  lbs  fitie  South'rn  Clover,  put  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania expressly  (or  our  retail  trade.  Fanners  in  want 
of  good  Southern  Clover  seed  are  requested  to  examine 
this. 

Barley. 

50  bushels  two  rowed  Barley,  plump  and  clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  Salem, 

Cauliflower  and  C.4bb.4Ge  Palnts. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Broccoli  Plants,  25  cents 
per  dozeUj 

Flower  Seeds. 

Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  of  eighteen  varieties,  com- 
prising the  mo«t  showy  annuals,  among  whjch  are  the 
fallowing  beautiful  anil  comparatively  rare  sorts;  Ele- 
gant Coreopsis,  Variegated  Euphorbia,  Cypress  Vine, 
Candytuft,  sweet  scented  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&c,  &c,  with  directions  for  their  culture. — Price  .^1  per 
package.  April  13. 


Grape  Vines. 
Th"  subscriber  ofTers  for  sale  at  his  garden  at  Dorches- 
ter, a  few  Cuttings  of  the  black  and  white  '  Moscatel ' 
Grape  Vines,  just  received  from  Cadiz,  procured  for  him 
by  the  Consul  ol  the  United  States,  resident  there.  He 
says,  '  obtained  these  cuttings  from  Vines  on  which  I 
have  seen  clust  rsof  Grapes  weighing  as  much  as  twen- 
tysix  pounds.'  They  contain  several  joints  and  will 
be  sold  at  50  cents  each. 

—  ALSO — 
2.50   Isabellas,  2  years  old  ; 
1400        '  1  yr 

300  White  Muscadine  ; 
Caroline  ; 
Black  Hamburg ; 
Constantia  ; 
Golden  Muscat ; 

Napoleon,  Gore's,  a  beautiful  black  fruit; 
S  Varieties  of  superior  fruit  fioni  Xeres  and  Malaga  ; 
Some  large  Vines  from  France,  that  have  borne  fruit 
two  seasons,  very  prolific  and  of  fine  quality; 
150  Catawbas  ; 

100  Bland's  ; — and  several  other  kinds. 
Orders  by  mail  addi-essed  to  the  subscriber,  or  personal 
application  at  his  office,  7^  Congress  street,  and  to  Patrick 
Kennedy  at  the  Garden,  for  any  number  of  Vines,  from 
one   to  one  hundred,  will  meet  with  prompt   attention. 
ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 
March  12,  1831.  5t 


Cafaieba  Grape   Vines. 
For   sale   by    Samuel    Pond,  near  the   Universalis! 
Meeting  House,  Cambridgpport,  a  few    Catawba  Grape 
Vines,  2  years  old,  price  $1,25  each.  April  13. 


Grape  Vines. 

The  subcriber  offers  for  sale,  several  hundred  Grape 
Vines  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  and  uncommonly 
healthy  and  thrifty.  They  have  been  raised  with  great 
care  from  Vines  which  have  been  forty  years  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  are  of  the  kind  which  obtained  the  premium 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  the  last  season.  Also,  a  few 
Isabella,  and  several  other  varieties.  Orders  for  any 
number  of  Vines  left  with  Mr  J.  B.  Russell,  at  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  or  with  the  subscriber  at  Charles- 
town,  will  be  attended  lo.  DAVID  FOSDICK. 

Charlestown,  March23,  1831. 


Mova  Scotia  Potalocs. 

For  sale  at  the  Halilax  Packet  Olfice,  No  26  Foster's 
wharf,  several  barrels  o(  pi  imc  Nova  Scotia  Potatoes,  lor 
seed.  Farmers  in  want  of  a  good  variety  of  this  impor- 
tant vegetable,  are  requested  to  examine  these. 

April  13.  3t 


PRICES   OF  COUJ^TRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLF,S,new, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

I'oarl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cnrgo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  i, 
ItUTTEK,  inspected,  No.  1,  new,    - 
("liEE.SE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUK,  liiiliiniore, Howard-street,  - 
(leiiesee, 
Alexandria, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  N.irlhern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 
Rve, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
lltiPS,  Isiqualily, 
LIMIO, 

Pl.AlSTEIi  PARIS  retails  at 
I'ORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 
Lucerne, 

RedClover,  (northern) 
TALLOW,  tried, 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   - 
Merino,  mi.xed  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  iliree  fourths  wasliod, 
Mciino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter. 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled,  La.-nb's,  first  sort. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  .sort. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort 


FROK 

TO 

barrel. 

2i0 

300 

ton. 

no  00  112  qo 

" 

122  so  125  00 

'ushid. 

9U 

1  oo 

jarrel. 

8  7.') 

9  00 

" 

7  .00 

7  75 

" 

6  50 

6  75 

pound. 

11 

16 

" 

6 

8 

" 

3 

4 

112 

1  60 

larrel. 

7  12 

7  25 

7  50 

7  75 

fi  25 

6  75 

" 

6  00 

6  50 

jushel. 

80 

82 

" 

70 

78 

" 

(i5 

70 

" 

62 

75 

" 

43 

45 

cwt. 

l>l) 

70 

cvvt. 

9  00 

10  nn 

" 

14  00 

16  no 

cask. 

90 

95 

ton, 

3  00 

3  ,? 

larrel. 

17  00 

i»nn 

13  00 

'4  00 

" 

|3ft0 

14  nn 

)ushel. 

2  00 

2  25 

" 

SO 

67 

pound. 

33 

38 

12 

o  13 

cwt. 

'i  SO 

«00 

pound. 

60 

6? 

" 

65 

7,^ 

" 

52 

60 

" 

48 

55 

" 

40 

45 

40 

45 

60 

.   58 

" 

42 

4 

" 

45 

60 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRECTED    EVERY   WEEK   BY    MR     HjlYWARD, 

(Clerk  of  Fanaul-haU51arkel.) 
BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  (according  to  quality] 


pound. 

8 

10 

•* 

6 

7 

'* 

5S 

7 

" 

C 

8 

" 

4 

8 

«' 

8 

12 

'* 

12 

15 

" 

13 

20 

dozen. 

10 

n 

bushel. 

83 
83 

" 

22 

.•)« 

barrel. 

1  00 

2  00 

Brighton  Market — J\londai/,./lpril  11 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Paltiot.J 

At  Market  this  day  279  Beef  Cattle,  including  72  unsold 

last  week,  19  pair  VVorking  Oxen,  50  Cows  and  Calves, 

12  Stores,  .351    Sheep,  and  220  Swine  ;  50  Beef  Cattle 

remain  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — Prices  were  more  under  than 
last  week,  but  probably  not  much  variation  in  the  whole, 
we  shall  quote  the  same  from  4  50  to  5  25,  extra  at  5  50 
a  5  75. 

Working  Oxen — We  noticed  the  sale  of  8  pair,  none 
of  which  were  for  less  than  $55  and  none  for  more  than 
$60. 

Cows  and  Calves — We  noticed  the  sale  of  one  at  $12, 
five  at  $15  each,  and  at  19,  20  and  S22. 

Sheep— We  noticed  2  beautiful  Cossett  Wethers  from 
Westborough  taken  at  $12  50  each,  one  lot  of  about  60  at 
5  87.J,  and  one  lot  at  $6. 

Swine — The  w  hole  at  market  were  taken  in  one  lot  at 
4Jc.  after  which  a  tew  were  retailed  at  5  for  sows  and  6 
for  barrows. 
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MISCELliANY. 

From  the  Massachuselis  Journal  and  Tribune. 

MRS.     HOOD'S    REPLY 

TO  MR  hood's  lamentation, 'I'm  not  a  single  man' 

*  CALrsAN.— You  tauglii  me  l;inguage,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is  I  know  liow  lo  -  I'un. '-Tempest. 

I  WILL  not  fiet,  Ihougli  you  i-egret 

You  made  ine  youf's  for  life  ; 
But  yet  I  find  that  all  the  beaux 

Remember  I'm  a  wile. 
Your  winks  and  wiles,  and  wreathed  smiles 

From  them  have  set  me  free, 
But  your  winks,  ala«,  good  Mr  Hood, 

Have  fairly  Hood-winked  me. 

You  've  changed  my  name,  but  I'm  the  same 

In  face  and  disposition. 
But  at  the  altar  to  my  cost 

I  altered  my  condition. 
To  catch  my  eye,  beaux  once  would  fly 

Where'er  they  knew  it  shone, 
To  watch  it's  beams — but  now  it  seems 

A  beam  is  in  their  own. 

I  at  tlie  pallor  windows  sit 

To   catch    them    unawares, 
But  they  wont  even  stare  at  one 

Who  is  not  above  stnirs. 
My  lovers  trembled  when  they  sung 

'  Of  Love,   that   weeps  and  wakes,' 
Their  tremors  all   have  ceased,  and  I 

Now  find  them  «y  greaf  shakes. 

My  veteran  beau,  old  Mr  Stubbs, 

Though  bald,  in  riiyme  would  caper  ; 
Both  curls  and  wit  o'er  night  for  me 

Committed  were  to  paper. 
My  reign  is  o'er,  and  him  no  more 

Do  wigs  or  rhymes  employ  ; 
He's  now  abandon'd  the  old  scratch. 

And  looks  like  the  Old  Boy. 

With  billetdoux  of  every  hue. 

By  seals  with  quaint  expressions, 
Beaux  strove  both  on  the  wax  and  me 

At  once  lo  make  impressions. 
But  their  epistles  come   no   more 

The  tale  of  love  to  tell; 
Their  letters  now  I  know  dre  joined 

For  another  sylla-bclle. 

Bouquets  once  came  the  ardent  fiame 

Of  Lovers  to  disclose, 
And  many  a  tender  line  was  sent 

All  underneath  the  rose. 
But  verse  inclosed  in  roses  now 

Appears  not,  though  I  ask  it ; 
And  all  the  tender  lines  I  get 

Come  in  a  market  basket. 

The  fate  of  both  of  us  is  hard, 

Which  hardest,  none  can  tell — 
I  can  no  longer  tie  a  beau, 

You   cannot  ring  a  belle. 
But  still  I  do  not  like   to  hear 

Forever  from  your  lip, 
That  fi'om  the  hour  you  got  a  rib. 

You've  always  had  the  hyp. 

You  can't  imagine,  Mr  Hood, 

That  when  the  knot  was  tied 
Your  heart  was  licensed,  like  the  mail, 

To  carry  six  inside. 
Nor  wonder  yet  the  lair  forget 

The  claims  you  bring  to  view. 
The  reason's  plain  they  cannot  see 

A  likely-Hood  in  you. 

To  me  your  dame,  you  are  the  same. 

Your  wit  and  luimor's  free. 
For  I  've  no  fear  you  'II  ever  prove 

A  false-Hood  unlo  me. 
And  since  you  taught  me  how  to  pun 

And  look  the  mai^riage  vow, 
I'll  say  though  I  was  singly  blest, 

I'm  doubly  happy  now. 


Ancient  Dexterity. — One  of  the  earlv  kings  of 
Egypt  being  desirous  to  secure  liis  riches,  command- 
ed a  treasure-house  to  be  built:  but  the  aroliitect, 
intending  to  have  some  share  of  the  treasure,  instead 
of  finishing  tlie  building  conipletely,  placed  one  of 
the  stones  m  so  artful  a  inaiuier  that  it  could  be 
taken  out  and  put  in  again  by  one  man.  As  he  was 
prevented  by  death  from  accomplishing  his  design, 
on  his  death  bed  lie  gave  full  instructions  to  his  own 
sons  how  to  execute  it.  Alter  they  liad  for  some 
time  plundered  tlie  treasury,  and  earned  off  large 
sums,  the  king  who  observed  the  gradual  diminution 
of  his  wealth,  without  being  able  to  discover  how 
the  thieves  had  nccess  to  it,  finding  his  seal  upon 
the  door  always  whole,  ordered  several  strong  traps 
to  be  left  in  the  treasury.  By  this  means  one  of  the 
brothers  was  at  last  taken  ;  bul,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  escape,  he  pri'ssed  liis  brother  to  cut  of!'  his 
head,  and  retire  with  it  to  prevent  any  discovery. 
The  king  next  morning  examining  the  success  of 
his  project,  upon  finding  a  man  without  a  head  in 
the  snare,  hastened  out  in  the  greatest  alarm  and 
confusion,  he  ordered  the  bouy  to  be  e.xposed  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  to  the  public  view,  charging  the 
guards  placed  round  it  to  observe  the  countenance 
of  the  spectators,  and  to  seize  those  who  appeared 
sorrowful.  The  surviving  brotlier,  urging  by  his 
mother's  entreaties  and  threats  of  exposure,  formed 
the  design  of  carrying  off  his  brother's  body.  Ac- 
cordingly driving  his  asses  tliither  laden  with  skins 
of  wine  he  found  means  by  the  stratagem  of  letting 
his  wine  run  out,  to  intoxicate  and  stupefy  tlie  guards. 
When  they  were  in  a  deep  sleep,  he  shaved  tlie 
right  cheek  of  each  of  Ihem,  by  way  of'derision, 
and  in  tlie  niglit  carried  oft"  the  body  on  one  of  the 
asses.  This  action  still  more  astonished  the  king  ; 
who  being  now  more  earnest  to  discover  the  thief, 
ordered  his  daughter  to  receive  the  addresses  of  all 
suitors  promiscuously,  on  oondition  that  each  should 
previously  confess  to  her  the  most  ingenious  action 
he  had  ever  managed,  and  the  greatest  crime  he 
had  ever  committed'.  The  young  man  resolving 
again  to  perplex  the  king,  went  to  the  palace  of  his 
daughter,  and  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  cut  off 
his  brother's  head,  and  afterwards  carried  oft'  his 
body.  When  she  then  offered  ';o  lay  hold  of  him  he 
stretched  out  to  her  the  arm  of  a  dead  man,  which 
he  had  carried  in  under  his  cloak  (suspecting  the 
intentions  of  tlie  king.)  and,  wliile  slie  had  the  cul- 
prit, he  made  his  escape.  Tlie  king's  resentment 
being  now  converted  into  admiration,  he  promised 
a  pardon  and  rewards  to  the  person  who  had  robbed 
his  treasury,  if  he  would  discover  himself.  The 
young  man,  upon  this  proclamation,  immediately 
made  himself  known  ;  and  the  king  thereupon  ac- 
counting him  far  superior  in  dexterity  to  any  man 
then  living,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 


In  these  days  of  selfish  calculation  and  heartless 
policy,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  such  sentiments  as 
the  following  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall — 'How  beautiful, 
how  sacred,  are  the  feelings  of  affection  in  pure  and 
guileless  bosoms  !  The  proud  may  sneer  at  it — the 
fashionable  may  call  it  fable — the  selfish  and  dissi- 
pated may  aftect  to  despise  it — but  the  lioly  passion 
is  surely  of  heaven,  and  is  only  made  evil  by  the 
corruption  of  those  whom  it  was  sent  to  bless  and 
preserve.' 

Self  Illustration. — In  the  Jamaica  House  of  As- 
sembly, a  motion  being  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  frauds  of  wharfingers,  Mr  Paul 
Phipps,  member  for  St  Andrew,  rose  and  said — 'Mr 
Speaker,  I  second  the  motion  ;  the  wharfingers  are 
to  a  man,  a  set  of  rogues ;  I  know  it  well ;  Jtoas  one 
myself  for  ten  ycaj-s.' — .Mirror. 

Fontenelle  boasted  in  his  old  age,  'J^ai  quatre 
vingt  ans  ;  jc  suis  Frnncais ;  etje  n'ai  pos  donne  dous 
touttla  plus  petite  ridicule  a  la  plus  petite  vertu.'  ('i 
am  eighty  years  old,  J  am  a  Frenchman,  anjl  through. 
the  whole  J  have  never  thrown  the  smallest  ridicule 
upon  the  smallest  virtue.^)  This  was  indeed  a  proud 
subject  of  self-gratulation. — TweddelVs  Remains. 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  oHers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  choir; 
Land,  silualed  in  ibe  town  of  Piiickney,  county  of  Lew 
and  slate  of  New  York.  Some  ol  the  land  is  improve 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  reniaikably  hea 
t.<r(,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  froi 
the  common  bilious  fevers  which  ofien  afilicl  Ihe  town 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  (own  being  18  miles  east  of  th 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of  i 
covered  with  rich  black  niou'd.  The  limber  is  cliiefi 
Sugar  iVlaple,  Bbrck  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  &, 
The  land  yields  lirst  rale  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oals,  Bai 
ley,  Potatoes  anil  Fiax ;  and  on  some  lols,  good  Whea 
ami  Corn  may  be  giown.  To  those  wishing  lo  obtain  su 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  line  opporlunily  now  offers  ilsel: 
rile  pioilucc  of  pasturaf;e  ami  hay  from  an  acre  of  tbj 
l.u.il,  is  very  large,  fully  er|ii.illing  if  not  sui  passing  tha 
hom  the  same  quaniiiy  of  land  in  jiny  oilier  of  ibe  Blac' 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admiiahly  well  wakreo 
there  being  out  few  lols  which  have  not  durable  ruiininj 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  ailapted  lo  Orchard 
in£- — Ihe  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  dispo-ed  of  with  Ibe  least  possi 
hie  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  d 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  payin| 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  ri  add; 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Sevoialfar 
mors  at  present  residintr  on  this  town,  were  oriiiinalli 
I'loni  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  (hem  Iron 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  cir'cunistanres.  Thi 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  \n  ry  lofl 
piice  of  fVojii  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dolliti;;  pei 
acre,  lor  the  uncleareil  land,  and  from  three  dollar^  ,uidi 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.  Thi 
land  will  he  sold  in  lots  lo  suit  purchasers,  and  fn.iii  twt 
lo  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  instilments 
will  he  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purcli  .sera 
Ihe  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,  Catll  ■,  Sliccp 
Perk,  (irain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  lir  will 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  tille  to  the  l.md  ii 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  iiiventc 
purcbfseis.  Persons  desirous  of  putchasing  will  pleast 
to  apply  lo  the  subscrih.er,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  countj 
of  Je(lerson,Stateof  New  York,  or  lo  David  Canfi  eld, 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  ■         epl6t 


T(i 


— i 

Jlmmuvition   .J^ 

Of  the  best  quality  ai.il  ii/7(>es<  jjrices,  for  sporting-^ 
constanlly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'.**  POWDER  STORE, 
6  .■  Broad  Street. 

IV.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  sati-factory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,     tf  Jan.  % 

Evergreens,  Silver  Firs,  Sfc. 
The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  (he  Sv 
business  would  be  happy  (o  receive  ordi 
for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergreens  fr 
Maine,    and    being   Agent   for  J.  B.  RusSoi, 
^  Boston,  and  Prince  i^  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
orders  sent  through  them  or  otherwise,    will  be  attenilai 
lo  wllbout  delay      Particular  directions  for  taking  upaiu 
packing  is  requested.  WM.  jMANN. 

Augusta,  .Me.,  March  26.  6t 

A   list  of  Mr  Mann's   prices  for  Evergreens,  i^-c,  can  be 
seen  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office. 


Publislied  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  gi  per  annuii^ 
payable  at  the  end  of  die  year — but  those  who  pay  wi thill 
si.Kty  days  from  the  lime  of  subgcribing,  are  entitled  to  a  dfl* 
duction  offifty  cents. 

[Jj=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymeat 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  wlio(^ 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  tht 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Ri'SsELL,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street. 
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F:)R  the  new  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

I51i:ES. 

IMk  Fessenuen. — I   will  troiihle  yoii  with  my 
.^iri'siions  on  the  bees  wlilcli  I  liuil  inoUed  down.* 
nUie  16lh  of  last  January  this  hive  of  hees  was 
ouulit  from  Maine,  witii  one  hundred  and  seven- 
five  others,   and  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the 
ssel  ;  anil  from   the  time  tliey  were  stopped  Jij) 
Maine,   till  they  came  to  Charlestown  was  about 
iiontii.  This  was  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
course  was  warmer  than  it  w  s  when  they  were 
iltcd  down.     The  C3use,  I  think,  was  that  after 
!y  came  to  Charlestown,  and  had  been  opened, 
two  swarms  of  bees  left  their  hives  and 
nt  into  this  one,  and  tliis  being  a  small  hive  they 
cd  it  full,  so  that  in  moderate  weather  tliey  came 
t  and  covereil  tlie  hive  on  the  oiilside  in  front; 
J  in  cold  weather  the  hive  was  full  of  hees,  I 
s  obliged  to  crowd  the  bees  which  were  in  the 
irs,  to  get  the  stoppers  in.     In  excluding  the  air 
bees  became  heated,   and,   as  their  practice  is, 
case  they  are  too  warm,  they  set  a  buzzing  with 
ir  wings  to  circulate  the  air.     They  found  they 
re  too  numerous  to  do  this,  and  of  course  made 
ush   for  the  doors,  this  I  found  to  be  the  case, 
when   I  opened  the  door  they  pushed  out  in 
rents  ;  I  think  therefore  that  the  numerous  body 
bees,   being  so  crowded  together,  in  attempting 
nove  became  heated,    a  fermentation  took  |)fecej 
be  bread  and  honey  which  compose  their  food; 
only  in  the  combs,  but,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
honey  and  bread  which  the  hees  had  eaten  were 
de  under  such  a  heat  to  ferment,  so  as  to  increase 
heat  and  cause  the  combs  to  fall.      On  the  6th 
•  of  March,  I  transplanted   this  melted  hive  of 
s  into  one  of  the  hives,  which  the  bees  had  left, 
iking  that  the   hive  which  they  were  in  would 
prove  a  good  one  for  them  to  breed  in  this  snm- 
■.     I   took  the  melted   hive    and  sat  it  on  the 
und  in   front  of  the  bench,  and  set  my  other 
3    on  the   bench,    where  the   melted  hive  had 
>d.     Then  turned  the  bottom  of  the  melted  hive 
^-ards,  took  off  the  bottom  hoard,  split  down  the 
!S  of  the  hive,  ahd  found  that  the  bees  had  re- 
lufactured  their  combs,   had  got  the  hive  half 
of  comb,   bad  put   their   honey   in  the  top   of 
hive,  had   laid  their  eggs  below,  and  some  of 
young  bees  were  hatclung  out. 
discovered  on  these  combs  a  bee  liketlie  com-! 
1   hiboring  bee,  but  larger,  and  so  clmnsy  that 
ould  not  tly,  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs.     I  kil- 
ll  some  of  them,  and  found  in  their  bodies  whit- 
ilmalter  like  the  eggs,  which  I  have  found  in  the 
llom  of  the  cells.     These  were  not  queens,  for 
tl,'  all   had  stings.     Where   were    Mrs  Griffith's 
c^aes  that  vivify  the  young  at  this  time  ?  for  you 
no  drones  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  still 
lout  drones  they  are  manufacturing  their  fain- 
I  will  thank  you,  Mr  Editor,  to  tell  the  |)ubiic 
3re  the  drones  are  brecf.     And   if  you    believe 
a  queen  and  a  drone  can  give  birth  to  a  differ- 
species  from  themselves,  or  make  a  honey-Lee 
h  a  sting.J: 


CONSTRUCTION     OF     HIVES. 

In  answer  to  a  writer  for  yonr  paper,  with  the 
signature  '.i  Countryman'  [N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  ix., 
p.  283,]  I  would  observe  tliut  by  experience  in  the 
management  of  bees,  I  have  found  that  in  an  old 
fashioned  hive  the  contents  are  thus  arranged,  viz. 
In  the  top  of  the  hive  is  the  white  honey  and  in 
the  middle  is  the  bee-bread,  and  dark  honey,  such 
as  the  bees  live  on  in  the  winter.  In  the  lower 
part,  or  bottom  of  the  hive  is  the  dry  comb,  such 
as  the  bees  breed  in,  and  summer  in.  Finding  it 
thus  arranged,  I  have,  in  my  new  fashioned  hive, 
made  a  ceiling  one  third  of  the  way  down  the  hive 
50  as  to  take  in  the  while  honey.  In  the  ceiling 
are  two  small  cracks,  and  in  these  cracks,  I  have 
slides  that  fit  them.  When  you  wish  to  take  the 
honey,  you  enter  these  slides,  and  then  take  out 
the  top  bo.i;es,  four  or  more  in  number,  as  the  size 
of  the  swarm  may  require.  But,  whatever  fashion- 
et  hive  you  use,  be  careful  to  have  the  part 
which  the  bees  breed  in  and  live  in  large  enough. 
ir  you  do  not  you  will  be  apt  to  rob  them  of  too 
nuch  of  their  food,  and  not  leave  a  place  large 
enough  for  them  to  winter  in  and  breed  in  ;  my 
lives,  I  think  are  of  a  gootl  size  for  the  Maine 
)ees,  but,  perhaps,  they  would  be  too  large  for 
)ees  raised  in  this  quarter. 

I  have  bees  from  Maine,  and  one  swarm  in  my 
)ossession,  which  last  fall  weighed  three  pounds, 
lees  and  comb.  By  the  use  of  boxes  and  slides, 
I  have  got  them  in  good  order,  I  took  honey  comb, 
full  of  honey,  and  bee-bread,  mixed  together,  and 
put  into  those  boxes,  and  put  them  in  the  top  of 
the  hive,  and  then  drawing  out  the  slides,  let  the 
bees  pass  up  into  these  boxes  and  feed  upon  the 
lark  honey.  This  spring  I  have  given  my  bees 
learly  half  a  barrel  of  bee-bread.  I  believe  there 
>re  a  great  many  bees  lost  for  want  of  bee-bread. 

If  the  young  swarm  is  put  into  a  hive  with 
loxes  on  the  top,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  so  con- 
structed that  the  separation  may  be  perfect,  the 
vhite  comb  not  adhering  to  the  dark  ;  and  if  the 
passage  way  for  the  bees  to  ascend  into  the  top 
joxes  be  inade  right,  you  will  have  no  young  bees 
lor  bee-bread  in  the  top  boxes.  When  my  bees 
become  a  year  old  I  enter  my  slidjs,  and  take  the 
boxes  out  until  the  20th  of  June.  Then  they  will 
have  swarmed  twice  if  a  good  season  ;  and  after 
;hat  I  draw  my  slides,  and  receive  the  bees  into  the 
top  boxes,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
season  you  will  generally  obtain  one  set  of  boxes 
from  the  old  swarm,  and  your  two  young   swarms. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  is  best  to 
buy  an  old  swarm,  I  consider  that  for  breeding, 
a  swarm  one  year  old  is  best.  But,  if  you  have 
an  old  fashioned  hive  let  them  remain  in  it  for 
breeders;  until  tliey  become  so  old  as  not  to  be 
good  for  breeding.  Then  drive  them  into  a  new 
hive  about  the  first  of  June.  If  you  wish  for 
more  concerning  bees  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  in- 
form you ,  as  far  as  in  my  power. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

Ebenezer  Beard. 


queen  bee  is  the  molher  of  all  the  inhabit.mls  of  a  hive 
viz.  succccdiuf!  queens,  working  bees,  and  drones.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  not  compatible  with  Mr  Beard's 
statement  of  bis  having  lound  on  the  combs  bees  like  the 
common  laborint;  bee,  but  larger,  Sic,  in  the  act  of 
laying  eggs.  Of  these  it  seems  there  were  a  number,  for 
Mr  BearJ  'killed  some  of  them.'  If  Mr  B.  has  not 
been  deceived  by  soaie  of  the  manoeuvres  ol  these  little 
conjurors,  the  queen  bee  has  no  exclusive  right  to  the 
honors  of  maternity,  and  is  not  the  sole  parent  ol  her  people. 
But,  perhaps,  the  bees  which  appeared  to  Mr  Beaid  to 
be  depositing  eggs  were  in  fact  laborers  feeding  the  lar- 
vae in  their  colls.  Conjectures,  however,  can  establish 
nothing,  and  we  beg  leave  to  refer  this  subject  to  some 
of  our  friends,  whose  pursuits  and  investigations  may 
best  enable  Ihein  lo  explain  its  mysteries. 


See    New  England  Farmer,  page    259  of   the  car- 
volume. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

QDESTIO.NS     RELATIVE     TO  THE      MANUFACTORE  OF 
CHEESE. 

Mr  Editor — If  the  manufacturers  of  good  cheese 
would  answer  the  following  Inquiries,  no  doubt  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
bad  cheese,  and  greatly  benefit  our  country. 

1.  What  effect  has  It  on  milk  in  hot  weather, 
if  it  is  much  agitated  and  heated  in  the  udder  by 
the  cow's  being  driven  a  long  distance,  or  running 
about  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  best  method  to  keep  milk 
sweet  over  night  iiv  warm  weather  ? 

3-.  Which  is  the  liest  method  to  preserve  renuet 
skins  ?    4. 

4.  Wliat  qinntity  of  new  cheese  will  one  rennet 
skin  priid"  :•!  ?     ; 

5.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  (mUk  measure) 
will  produce  curd  for  a  cheese  which  will  weigh 
15  lbs.  from  the  press  ? 

6.  What  will  a  cheese  which  weighs  15  lbs.  from 
the  press  shrink  the  first  6  months  after  it  is 
made  ? 

7.  What  degree  of  the  Thermometer  should  be 
the   heat  of  the  milk  when  the  rennat  is  put  to  it  ? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  if  the  milk  is  too  hot  when 
the  rennet  is  |uit  to  it  ? 

9.  What  is  the  effect  if  the  milk  is  too  cold  .' 

10.  How  long  time  should  be  allowed  after  the 
rennet  is  put  to  the  milk,  to  cause  it  to  turn  to  curd 
fit  for  the  knife  ? 

11.  What  is  the  effect  if  the  curd  is  stirred  or 
broken  too  soon  ? 

12.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  much  rennet  is  put 
to  the  milk? 

13.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  little  rennet  is  put 
to  the  milk  ? 

14.  What  kind  of  salt  is  best  for  cheese  .' 

15.  What  quantity  of  salt  should  lie  put  to 
curd  which  will  make  a  cheese  weighing  15  lbs. 
from  the  press  ? 

16.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  much  salt  is  put  to 
the  curd  ? 

17.  What  is  the  effect  if  too  little  salt  is  put  to 
the  curd  ? 

18.  What  is  the  effect  if  cheese  is  not  suffi- 
ciently inesscd  ? 

19.  Why  does  American  cheese  dry  sooner 
than  English  cheese  when  it  is  cut  open  ? 


t  By  the  Editor. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  the 
whole  circle  of  science,  which  is  enveloped  in  more  ob- 
scurity than  the  natural  history  of  the  honey  bee  ;  partic- 
ularly llie  mode  by  which  the  species  is  continued.  The 
commonly    received   opinion  of    naturalists  is  that  the 


CHEAP  ROLLER 
Mr  Fessenden — The  roller    described   by   Mr 
Phinney  in  your  last  volume  is  an  excellently  well 
constructed  one,  but  those  who  have  no    old  carts 
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and  wagon  wheels  on  hand  with  which  to  make 
one,  may  dispense  with  its  use  for  want  of  some- 
thing more  cheap  and  easily  constructed.  I  have 
one  formed  of  a  but  of  timber  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter, after  being  rounded  by  rule  by  a  carpenter, 
would  be  better  if  larger,  and  3|  feet  long.  The 
shafts  for  a  horse  are  made  of  2  pieces  of  scantling 
of  suitable  size  for  that  purpose;  a  hole  is  bored 
in  the  end  of  each  to  receive  an  iron  gudgeon  ^ 
of  an  inch  diameter,  which  is  driven  into  the  cen- 
tre of  each  end  of  the  roller ;  a  board  for  a  seat 
crosses  immediately  over  it,jind  rests  on  a  rising 
from  each  shaft,  and  the  feet  of  the  driver  rest 
on  the  draw  bar  ;  thus  the  weight  of  the  driver  is 
added  to  the  roller,  and  2  or  3  may  ride,  and  a  boy 
of  10  years  old  has  rolled  several  of  my  fields 
this  spring  of  4  to  5  acres,  in  a  half  a  day  each, 
taking  the  whole  field,  or  at  least  the  half  of  it,  at  a 
land.  This  length  moves  very  little  if  any  ground 
in  turning.  Your  most  obedient,  B. 

Bridgeport,  Con.  April  5. 


[1829]  by  a  gentleman  in  Dennis  of  soaking  seed 
corn  in  solution  of  copperas,  from  24  to  40  hours 
previous  to  planting,  as  recommended  in  the  N.  E. 
Parmer  and  in  Pessenden's  N.  E.  Farmer's  Almanac 
The  corn  thus  soaked  was  untouched  by  worms, 
while  some  planted  on  the  same  piece  in  the  common 
way  was  very  much  injured.  A  Connecticut  farmer 
has  made  a  similar  trial,  and  says  that  it  was  not 
only  untouched  by  worms,  but  yiel  ded  one  third 
more.  A  ponnd  of  copperas  dissolved  in  warm 
water  is  to  be  used  tp  a  peck  of  corn.  We  have 
likewise  received  many  verbal  accounts  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  preparation. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  last    season   was  un- 
commonly wet  and  it  is  possible  that  the  copperas  I  u 
with  which  seed  corn  was  impregnated  might  have 


REMARKS  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

Concluded  fium  page  291. 

Though    it   may    seem    very    extraoi-dinary  t 

the  careless     and    unobserving,    yet    it    is    a   fai 

well    known   to   the    attentive     breeder,     that 

general,  all  our  best   and    most   valuable    kinds  o 

stuck    are   found    upon   the   middling    and    wort 

ground.*,  and  not  upon  the  best  lands    as  we  shou1 

naturally  imagine  ;  and  the  reasons  that  it  is  so,  ai 

simple  tind  obvious; — those  breeders  who  occupi 

the   middling    and    indifferent    tracts   of  countrj 

are    under   the   necessity  of  producing  an   Indus 

trious    and  thriving   breed  of  animals,    because; 

large,  tender,    big-boned    kind    could  not   subsii 

1  their  keeping,  or  the  produce  raised  upon  suc1 

while  the  good   laud    makes  up    for  ever; 


Iff 


'« 

*: 


been  e.xtracted  by  moisture  after  the  corn  was  plant- 1  deficiency,  or  at  least  so  far    warps  the   jiidgmen 
ed.     The  solution  is  not  poisonous    and   can  oper- i  of  the  unthinking  breeder  that  he  plumes  hiinsel 


ate  as  an  antidote  to  insects  and  birds  only  by  mak- 
ing the  taste  of  the  grain  disagreeable  to  those  depre- 
dators. But  facts  on  this  subject  are  still  wa  .ted, 
for  if  the  preparation  be  useless  it  ought  to  be  laid 
aside  ;  if  not  further  proof  of  its  utility  is  desirable. 


Extracts  fron 


an(]aisun,N. 


THE   EFFICACY   OF   COPPERAS   ON   SEED   CORN 
DOUBTED. 

I  prepared  some  seed  corn  with  copperas  so 
strong  that  my  planter  declared  it  had  made  his 
hands  so  sore  he  could  not  hold  his  hoe  handle,  and 
refused  to  use  any  more,  leaving  about  half  a  peck, 
which  when  dry  was  the  color  of  copperas  ;  I 
gave  some  to  a  lame  cock  in  the  door  yard, 
where  the  other  fowls  were  not  admitted,  and  see- 
ing no  bad  efliect,  I  gave  it  toall  of  them  without 
perceiving  any  bad  effect. 

I  planted  some   of  it  in     the   garden,  and  out  of 
about  30  hills  there  were  5  or  6  stalks  aff'ected  as  if 
by  a  worm,  but  I  did  not  see  the   insect  and  there 
fore  cannot  say  what  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  difference  in  th ;  field.  B. 

Bridgeport,  Con.  April  5. 

Remarks  ly  the  Editor. — We  should  be  sorry 
to  learn  that  a  recipe  so  often  and  so  strongly  re 
commended  by  practical  farmers  as  that  of  copperas 
water  for  preserving  seed  corn  against  worms,  birds, 
&,c,  should  prove  unavailing.  We  wish,  however, 
that  the  truth  may  be  ascertained,  and  vvill  as  readily 
publish  facts  against  as  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
solutions  we  have  so  often  recommended.  In  an 
article  in  the  third  vol.  of  N.  E.  Parmer,  published 
in  1825,  we  mentionedthat  Dr  Deane  had  advised 
to  use  a  solution  of  copperas  as  a  steep  for  seed 
barley  and  proposed  its  trial  for  seed  corn.  A 
correspondent,  who  signed '  A  Subscribei-\  and 
dated,  Gloucester,  March  18,  1826,'  whose  com- 
munication was  published  N.  E.  Parmer,  vol.  4,  p. 
284,  states  as  follows  :  From  an  article  which  I  ob- 
served in  your  paper  I  was  induced  to  try  the  exper- 
iment there  recommended,  to  soak  my  seed  corn 
in  copperas  water  before  planting.      It  immediately 

struck  me  that  it  woidd  have  a  beneficial  effect.  I '  stock.  He  at  once  declared  young  Admiral  to  be 
tried  it  and  the  result  was  fully  equal  to  my  most  a  noble  animal,  fully  equal  to  any  he  saw  in  Eng 
sanguine   expectations,  &c.     The    same    volume, 


SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 

I  will  add  a  sure  remedy  against  that  dread  tD 
all  breeders  of  cattle,  the  scours  ;  especially  affect- 
ing young  calves  ; — the  use  of  a  little  pulverizei\ 
chalk  in  any  mess.  I  have  used  it  with  success| 
All  young  calves  are  subject  to  this  disorder,  es- 
pecially if  brought  up  by  hand,  and  even  on  the 
cow  I  have  known  them  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
it  especially  when  the  ground  was  covered  by  snowJ 
This  malady  has  been  the  greatest  difficulty  ii| 
raising  calves  by  hand  of  anything,  I  ever  met\ 
with.  Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed  it  before  in 
your  useful  paper.  If  so,  it  may  be  acceptable  a 
second  time  as  coming  fioin  a  breeder,  who  makes 
this  statement  from  actual  experiments.  It  is 
simple,  cheap,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  breed- 
er at  a  trifling  expense.  I  would  ask  the  question 
whether  lime  thoroughly  water  slaked,  woidd  nrt 
be  a  good  substitute  for  chalk,  and  answer  iha 
pur|)ose  equally  well  ? 

IMPROVED  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

The  Cow,  named  in  my  circular  is  the  sani? 
which  you  have  before  mentioned  in  youri)aper.* 
She  was  imptuted  by  G.W.  Featherstonhangh,  Esq. 
Admiral,  the  young  Bull  presented  by  your  worthy 
tovvnsrvian,  and  public  benefactor,  the  Hon.  Johj 
Welles  is  a  noble  animal.  At  a  year  old  be 
weighed  788  lbs.  I  shall  have  him  weighed  again 
this  spring  and  will  send  you  an  account  of  bis 
weight.  His  |)roportions  are  just — figure  admiral 


upon  having  slock  superior  to  his  iud\istriou! 
neighbors,  while  the  merit  consists  in  the  goodtiesi 
of  the  land  and  the  richness  of  its  pasturage  ant 
produce.  Satisfied  with  his  stock  being  the  larges 
he  Jilso  concludes  they  are  the  best  ;  while  hii 
more  active  and  industrious  neighbor,  from  beinf 
situated  in  a  less  fertile  soil  is  obliged  to  seek  on 
fiir  a  hardy  thriving  breed. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  remark  on  beef  and  niultoi 
exposed  to  sale  in  pieces  on  the  shambles  oi 
stalls.  When  we  consider  that  the  differencM 
between  what  is  called  the  coarse  and  fine  oi 
the  best  and  worst  parts  of  beef,  when  cut  up 
is  not  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  what 
vast  consequence  then,  must  it  he  to  the  breedei 
to  |)ropagate  those  cattle  that  have  the  greatesi 
proportion  of  those  valuable  parts  and  always 
feed  in  less  time  than  the  big-boned,  coarse  sort. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  mutton  ;  the  ilifterenceil 
value  between  one  joint  and  another  is  scarci 
worth  naming.  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdon 
they  give  the  [u-eference  to  particular  joints  ;  bal 
the  variation  is  seldom  more  than  a  farthing,  oi 
half  a  penny  per  pound  at  most.  Nevertheless  il 
is  still  right  for  the  breeder  to  pursue  that  specie! 
which  pay  most  for  what  they  eat;  and  these  I  ap- 
prehend will  always  be  found  to  be  the  small  bofr 
ed  true  formed  sheep,  for  they  not  only  produce  the 
finest  grained  mutton,  but  more  of  il  in  a  given 
time,  in  proportion  to  offal  than  any  other  sort  of 
sheep  I  know  of.  But  in  speaking  of  ofi'iil  hen^ 
1  would  be  understood  to  include  more  than  whal 
the  butchers  generally  do.  By  offal,  they  mean 
hide  am!  tallow,  only  in  neat  cattle,  or  skin  and 
tallow  in  sheep,  and  so  on  ;  but  by  offal  iu  this 
place,  I  would  take  in  not  only  hide  or  skin,  and 
tallow,  but  bones,  horns,  pelts  in  sheep,  blood  in- 
testines, and  even  wool  and  hair. 

Suppose  two  bullocks,  or    two  sheep  are  fatted 


page    395,    contains    an    article,    copied    from  the 
Hampshire  Gazette,  which    states   that  Mr   Ralph 


MrC.  H.  llallof  Harlem,  near  N.York,  a  celebrat 
ed  breeder  of  fine  stock,  who  has  imported  many  fine  1  (og^ihcr  on  tlie  same  food,  the  one  reniarkable  for 
aniinals,made  me  a  call  last^  fall,  and^  reviewed  my  |  coa,.seness,the  other  forfineness,  and  admit  that  the 

coarse  one  eats  only  as  much  as  the  other,   thougb 

,  1  have  no  doubt  of  his   eating  more,  still  as  a  con- 

and,  and  superior  to  Wye  Comet,  Mr   Powel's  fa-  ,  j,i,,gi.^.ji,|p  ,,„,.(  ^f  \,\s  {■„„,{   n,„st  go  to  the    support 

mous  bull.    Mr  II.  is  a  man  of  nice  judgment  in  fiiie  |  ^f.  ^^^^.^   ,|j,,j.  g,.  |,g,j^  (3^,,^^  g^^^  ^y|,jig    ,|,p  othert 

food  is  principally  converted    into   arimal    flesh; 


stock,  as  his  yard  fully  evinced  at  the  sale  last  fa! 


Owen,  of  Belchertown,  in  May  last,  planted  3  or  4   and  it  was  gratifving  to  me  to  have  the  opinion  of  |  ^^i^j^i^  f^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  average  call  only  worth  3d.  per 
acres  with  corn,  which  had  been  soaked  in  copperas  j  sut^h  a  man.    Mr  Welles  remarked  that  he  was  a  calf 
water  ;  the  seed  came  up  well  and  not  a   plant  was  .  of  great  promise,  and   I  should  now  be  proud  to 
destroyed  by  worms.      An  adjoining   field,   jdanted  ;  show  him  to   hiiii.t 

with  corn  which   had  not    been    steeped   was  very  1      'You   will  excuse  the  freedom  I  take  with  you, 
much  injured.  '  ''Ut  I  ain  the  more  particular  on  account  of  the  Hon. 

The  8th  vol.  of  N.  E.    Farmer,  p.  355.  contains  |  ^r  Welles,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations.' 
the  following   article,  copied    from    the  Barnstable       »See  N   E  Farmer   vol.  viii.  p.  334. 
Journal.      An   experiment    was  made    last    season       f  See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  viii.  p.  74. 


lb.  I  am  afraid  the  horns,  bone,  pelt.  Sec,  are  not 
worth  above  a  farthing  [ler  lb.  consequently  a  very 
great  loss  to  the  community.  Indeed  the  hide  of 
a  bullock  is  sometimes  worth  as  much  ))cr  pound 
as  his  flesh,  and  particularly  firm  strong  hides 
what  are  generally  called  leather  hides  are  worl! 
more ;  but  then  these  very  thick  hides  mo^ 
generally  cover  a  very  slow  feeding  carcass  ;  am 
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:liiil<  |H'li  i;ciK'r;illy  covers  a  coarsc-j;riiiia'(l  slow 
ilin;;  iiiicass  of  imitton.  Tlie  pelt  itself,  tlioujth 
rliaps  from  15  lbs.  to  25  Ihs.  weight,  (soiiio  have 
eii  known  to  weigh  30  llis.  oi-  more)  not  worth 
)rc  than  ■2d.  ov  Zd.  for  the  thinner  tlio  pelt  the 
)re   >ahial>lc. 

On  hillou: — It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  oxiicri- 

I    feeders    and   graziers    that    those   animals 

ich  lay  the  lat   on    quickest    upon    the    outside 

llu;  least  within  in  proportion  ;  but  then  they 

10  very  sort  that    pay  the  most    for  keeping; 

1  consequently  tliongli  they  have  less  fat  on  the 

Ic,  they  excel   those  that  have  more  fat    within 

exact    proportion  as  they  pay    more   in  a  given 

iC,  for  what  they  eat. 

Some  say  the  butclier  has  the  most  profit  upon 
ISO  wliiih  tallow  best,  or  lay  the  fat  witliin.  But 
you  will  allow  the  butcher  the  same  profit  upon 
qificU  feeders,  or  those  that  put  the  fat  on  the 
side,  he  will  always  buy  those,  because  he  can 
twojoiius  for  one.  The  butcher  can  always 
,-  lean,  lumbering,  coarse  animals,  that  lay  little 
without,  and  much  within  for  so  much  less  per 
ne,  tliat  they  afford  him  a  profit.  But  this  can 
no  induceuieut  to  those  who  breed  and  feed  : 
isequently  tio  excellence,  but  the  contrary, 
rhe  same  writer  in  treating  of  poultry  says,  if 
m  rightly  informed  by  people  of  nice  palates, 
small  boned,  well  proportioned  poultry^greatly 
el  the  large  boned  big  kind  in  taste,  fineness  of 
b  and  lliivor;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  woidd 
m  as  though  the  same  principle  which  we  have 
along  endeavored  to  establish,  held  good 
Dugh  allthe  different  classes  of  domestic  ani- 
ils  which  supply  us  with  food,  viz.  That  of  all 
Dials,  of  whatever  kind,  thosft  which  have  the 
nllest,  cleanest,  finest  bones,  are  in  general  Ihe 
proportioned,  and  covered  with  the  best  and 
It  grained  meat.  I  believe  they  are  also  the 
yiest,  heaviest,  anil  most  inclinable  to  feed, 
;  to  bear  the  most  fatigue  while  living,  and 
til  the  most  per  lb.  when  dead. 


From  Prince's  Trfalise  on  the  Vine. 
P2I  of  a  letter  from  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  Esq. 

Concluded  from  page  307. 

shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  state^ients 
he  subject  of  planting,  training,  &c,  and  as  my 
Alienee,  since  commencing  the  business,  has 
jested  some  variations  from  my  original  plan, 
all  rather  detail  what  I  ifoutd  do,  than  what  I 
done.  I  think  the  [dan  laid  down  by  :nnst 
ers  for  preparing  the  ground  and  planting,  is 
h  more  expensive  than  is  necessary,  and  that 
calculated  to  deter  many  persons  from  under- 
3g  the  business.  To  dig  the  ground  frmn 
teen  inches  to  two  and  half  feet  deep  with  a 
le,  is  in  this  country  no  trifling  task,  and  in 
parison  with  the  common  process  of  farming, 
s  truly  formidable.  My  plan  would  be,  to 
:  two  ploughs  with  strong  teams,  one  immedi- 
f  behind  the  other,  in  the  same  furrow,  each  of 
1  set  deep,  and  after  the  ploughing  is  complet- 
larrow  it  Ihoroughtij.  Then,  in  the  direction 
rows  are  intended  to  be  planted,  run  parallel 
Dws  across  the  field,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
from  each  other.  Afterwards  cross  these  at 
t  angles,  five  feet  asunder.  In  the  opening  at 
intersection  of  these  furrows,  plant  the  cuttings 
nes.  Of  cuttings,  if  they  are  short-jointed,  I 
k  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length  is  suf- 
nt,  observing  that  the  upper  eye  or  bud  is  firm 
good.     Tlieii  place  them    iu    the   ground   (at 


the  intersections  as  above)  such  a  depth  that  the 
upper  eye  is  even  with  the  general  surface  of 
the  surrounding  earth,  aiul  draw  the  earth  to 
them  till  it  is  level,  pressing  it  lightly  with  the 
liuit.  If  the  plough  has  not  made  aw  opening 
the  full  ilepth,  the  cutting  can  be  forced  down 
with  the  hand.  In  case  rooted  plants  are  to  bo 
set  out,  if  they  are  not  large,  the  opening  at 
the  intersection  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
sufficient  to  receive  them,  when  the  earth  can  be 
drawn  in  as  before.  In  this  way  a  large  number 
can  be  planted  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

'Contrary  to  the  common  o|)inion  and  practice, 
I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  Zn(e 
sprins; planting  for  cuttings  is  attended  with  more 
success  ihan  any  other  time.  T-ast  year  I  planted  in 
nursery  beds,  from  two  to  three  thousand  cuttings 
as  late  as  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May,  with  better  success  than  at  any  previous 
time.  In  this  case,  the  slips  should  he  kept  in  a 
cool  |dace,  a  cellar  or  icehouse,  where  vegetation 
may  beheld  in  check.  To  insure  their  freshness, 
sprinkle  them  occasionally  with  water.  Previous 
to  planting,  cut  them  a  proper  length,  and  |)lacc 
them  with  their  lower  ends  three  or  four  inches  in 
water  in  av  tub  above  ground, where  they  may 
soak  three  or  four  days.  At  this  season,  the 
temperature  will  be  likely  to  be  such  as  will  spur 
vegetation  at  once  into  healthy  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion. Ill  the  fall,  or  early  iu  the  spring  is  prefera- 
ble for  rooted  plants.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year,  after  the  frost  has  killed  the  unripe  part  of 
the  young  shoot.s,  they  should  be  pruned  down  to 
he  mature  firm  wood,  and  then  with  a  hoe  hilled 
9ver  with  the  surrounding  soil,  which  will  com- 
pletely protect  them  through  the  winter.  If 
left  without  protection  the  first  of  the  winter 
many  of  them  will  perish. 

My  mode  of  training;,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of 
it,  is  entirely  peculiar  to  myself,  and  as  regards_^<- 
7ie«s  and  economy,  (taking  the  average  of  a  given 
number  of  years)  I  think  is  superior  to  anything 
I  have  met  with.  I  take  chesnut  posts,  the  thick- 
ness of  large  fence  rails,  seven  feet  length.  These 
I  plant  along  the  rows,  at  distances  of  ten  feet 
from  each  other,  and  at  such  a  depth  as  to  leave 
five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Then 
taking  three  nails  to  each  post,  and  driving  them 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  their  heads, — the  first 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  a  second 
midway  between  that  and  the  top,  and  the  third 
near  the  to|),  I  attach  No.  11  iron  wire,  (one  de- 
gree soft  is  best)  firmly  to  one  of  the  nails  in  the 
end  post,  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  stretching  it 
straight  and  tight,  give  it  one  turn  round  a  nail  in 
the  same  line  as  the  one  to  which  it  was  first 
attached.  Having  in  this  manner  extended  it 
along  the  three  courses,  the  whole  length  of  the 
row,  my  trellis  is  formed.  I  have  had  a  portion  of 
my  vineyard  fitted  up  in  this  way  for  three  years, 
and  experience  has  confirmed  the  superior  fitness 
of  the  plan.  It  is  not  its  least  recommendation, 
that  it  possesses  iu  a  degree  the  character  of  '  la. 
bor-saving  machinery.'  A  very  important  and  es.- 
tensi\e  labormaking  portion  of  the  operations  in 
the  vineyard  during  the  summer,  is  the  attention 
required  by  the  growing  shoots  to  keep  them 
pi-operly  trained  up.  They  grow  and  extend 
themselves  so  rapidly,  that  where  tlic  strips  of 
trellis  are  lath,  or  where  poles  are  used  to  support 
the  vines,  unless  very  closely  watched,  they  fall 
down  iu  every  direction,  in  a  very    unsightly  and 


injurious  manner.  Here,  the  wire  being  small) 
the  tendrils  or  claspcrs  eagerly  and  firmly  attach 
themselves  to  it,  and  thus,  work  for  themselves,  in 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  instances  where  the 
attention  of  the  vigncron  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. There  is  free  access  afforded  to  tlio  sun 
and  air,  and  no  hold  for  llic  'wind  to  strain  the 
fram(!,  &.c,  &c. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
my  manner  of  pruning,  but  may  just  say,  that 
after  the  vines  have  attained  a  full  capacity  for 
prpductiofi  (say  five  years  from  the  cutting,)  my 
view  is  to  prepare  them  for  bearing  an  average  of 
fifty  clusters  to  each,  leaving  several  shoots  of 
from  three  to  five  joints  on  a  vine,  for  this  purpose. 
When  fresh  pruned  they  will  not  be  more  than 
four  feet  high,  at  their  greatest  age. 

'  Although  I  have  succeeded  in  making  good 
wine,  and  hope  still  to  succeed,  as  that  made  last 
autumn,  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons,  in  four 
separate  casks,  all  iiromises  exceedingly  well,  I 
do  not  consider  that  I  have  any  settled  practice, 
it  being  yet  in  some  sort  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. I  therefore  feel  that  it  woidd  be  premature 
for  me  to  treat  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.. 
The  important  fact,  and  which  is  ascertained  be- 
yond dispute,  that  is  We  cati  make  goodtvine  in  this 
country,  I  believe,  equal  to  the  better  qualities  of 
foreign.  An  interest  in  the  business  has  already 
been  awakened,  and  is  rapidly  extending  itself 
th:ongh  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  and  prac- 
tical instructions  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by 
an  exhibit  of  its  proceeds,  when  actively  and  ju- 
diciously prosecuted,  seem  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  time,  and  will  no  doubt, 
by  prompting  to  the  more  widely  extended  culture 
of  the  vine,  prove  a  public  benefit  at  the  same 
time  that  it  greatly  promotes  the  personal  interests 
of  those  who  engage  it  it. 


A  gentleman  of  Baltimore  is  preparing  to  erect 
a  filature  and  will  purchase  any  quantity  of  cocoons 
of  the  silk  worm,  at  40  and  50  cents  [ler  lb.  Di- 
rect to  American  Farmer. 


It  is  said  there  is  not  sun  enough  in  New  Bruns- 
wick to  make  good  vinegar,  and  the  Legislature 
proposes  to  admit  its  importation  duty  free. 


During  five  days  in  January,  462  horse  teams 
pas.sed  Mr  Crawford's  house,  in  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains. — Three  nights  in  succession,  in 
the  same  month,  he  put  up,  on  the  first  night  124 
horses,  on  the  second  86  and  on  the  third  night  137 
horses,  and  80  two-horse  teams  passed  on,  which 
could  not  be  accommodated. 


Capt.  Michael  Johnson,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.  has 
a  cow,  8  years  old,  which  has  produced  12  calves 
in  4  years. 

The  Railway  carriages,  Feb.  17,  travelled  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


Manufacture  of  Carpets. — Preparations  are  mak- 
ing in  the  town  of  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  to 
commence  the  manufacture  of  carptets.  Tlie  work- 
men arc  engaged,  and  the  buildings  on  Tomlinaon's 
wharf,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  basin  wharf, 
are  to  be  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 


Excellent  brooms  are  made  in  this  city  of  the 
stems  of  the  ^unnu  or  palm  leaf,  which  is  impor- 
ted in  great  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  sura-> 
mer  hats. 
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WOODLAND    AND  FOREST  TREES. 

To  Che  Cnrtesponilini    Secretary  of   llie  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

From  a  variety'of  circumstances,  my  attention  for 
a  series  oi""  yeais' lias  been  necessarily  drawn  to 
the  oversitrht  of  several  considerable  tracts  of  wood 
land,  in  order  to  effect  a  iTght  management  of 
them.  This  attention  has  become  a  liahit  anil  a 
somce  of  gratification  to  me.  If  any  apology  is 
due  for  the  too  frequent  remarks  on  this  subject, 
I  must  refer  to  the  partial  persuasion  of  my  friend 
Mr  Lowell,  whose  valuable  instructions  and  labor 
as  to  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  garden,  have  been 
so  useful.  On  the  right  management  of  the  wood 
lot,  our  agriculturists  have  been  heretofore  again 
and  again  inqtiired  of,  and  it  is  most  obvious  that 
many  opinions  offereil  have  been  erroneous.  Soine 
of  these  will^be  stated,  to  show  the  knowlege  aim- 
ed at  hy  the  society.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to 
submit  facts  and  infereiices,  drawn  from  repeated 
experiments  and  more  intimate  experience  which 
time  has  afforded.  These  n)ay  be  useful  so  far  as 
they  are  sustained  by  the  judgment  or  coincidences 
in  the  opinion  of  others.  The  first  question  on 
this  head  submitted  by  the  society  is  :  '  Whether 
the  growth  for  wood  for  timber  and  fuel,  be  eniiiv- 
alent  to  the  constimption  in  your  vicinty  ?  '  The 
universal  reply  has  been  indicative  of  an  alarm- 
ing decrease  in  Massachusetts,  of  both  timber  anil 
fuel,  and  that  a  recurrence  in  the  country  is  had  in 
many  places  to  peat,  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  ; 
while  recently  it  is  well  known,  that  in  populous 
places,  and  near  the  sea  coast,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  our  manufacturing  establishments,  there  is  an 
increasing  and  extensive  use,  particularly  of  the 
coal  of  our  country,  as  a  substitute  for  the  article 
of  wood.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  most  wisely  ordained,  that  while 
the  discoveries  of  the  age  call  for  an  increasing 
use  of  fuel,  as  to  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
could  give  us  no  adetpiale  supply ;  there  are  beneath 
us  and  tit  hand,  inexhaustible  resources  for  every 
possible  demand.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
that  these  are  but  sulistitutes — and  very  inconven- 
ient ones  in  many  |)laces;  nay,  more,  that  they  are 


attention  it  merits,  from  the  watchful  guartlians  of  |  better  knowledge  and  practice,  tmd  thiit  both  exto* 
the  interests  of  the  comiiion wealth.  The  next  |  peiience  and  observation  will  well  justify  the  now  «t« 
inquiry  has  been,  'what   measures  are   takbn    to  ]  prevailing  usage  with   them,  of '  cutting  clear.  ' 


provide  against  the  inconvenience  of  future  scar- 
city.' To  this,  the  answers  given  are  much  to  be 
regretted.  In  most  instances,  the  rejilies  are, 
the  wood  lots  are  not  fenced  from  the  habit  of 
economy  and  other  motive.s,  and  where  cattle  run 
at  large  on  the  commons,  they  eat  and  destroy  most 
of  the  sprouts  from  the  stumps  of  late  fallen  trees.' 
In  fact,  unless  there  is  a  surplusage  of  young  shoots 
and  but  very  few  cattle  to  browse,  the  whole  are 
cropped! 

To  confirm  this,  I  will  state  an  experiment 
lately  made.  On  an  Inclosure,  partly  of  good 
pasture  land,  in  a  spot  the  most  retired  from  culti- 


Where  old  and  decayed  trees  only  are  selected 
the  growth  becomes  more  and  more  sc.itteriiig 
and  the  young  trees  or  suckers,  deriving  no  vigOi 
from  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  fall  into  decaj 
This  remark,  with  some  others,  may  perhaps  bt 
deemed  a  repetition  of  what  has  "been  before  said 
but  it  is  well  to  note  what  lime  has  confirmed. 

The  cutting  of  two  growths  on  several  lots  sinoi  ii,< 
the  perioil  alluded  to,  has   passed  under  my  obser 
vation.      Some  of  these  were  demonstrative  of  tht 
disadvantage  of    '  picking  out  the  decayed  trees, 
as  well  as  the  benefit  of  cutting  clear. 

The  practice  in  one  instance  had  been,  in  timei 


vation,  on  the  north  side  of  a  rocky  precipice,  where  |  loni;  gone  l)y,  to  pick  out  the  trees  as  wanted,  foi 
there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and  at  some  distance  i  tiuiher,  or  fuel,  and  the  growth  had  become  verj 
from  grass  feed,  about  ten  loads  of  wood  in  scatter-  scattering,   and  of  no    sensible    increase;  thougl 


ing  growth,  on  about  an  acre  of  ground,  were  cu 
ofl".  Some  young  bushes  and  the  brush  were  left 
on  the  ground  to  discourage  the  ap|)roach  of  cattle. 
To  furnish  sprouts  or  browse  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  cattle  would  be  induced  to  crop  the  shrub  oak, 
ail  acre  or  two  of  young  growth  were  cut  over. 
The  latter  were  very  sparingly  resorted  to — while 
I  was  unable,  with  the  assistance  of  two  persons, 
to  find  one  sprout  of  the  walnut,  oak,  and  other 
trees,  muoucheil  by  the  cattle. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  cattle  will  crop 
all  the  shoots  of  young  forest  trees  which  they  can 
reach,  constantly  tempted  by  their  sweet  sap  ;  thus 


ost  of  them  were  of  white  oak,  and  from  an. 
cient  growth  and  great  size,  had  become  verj 
valuable  ;  yet  when  the  lot  was  again  cut  over 
thtie  were  more  corils  of  wood,  and  a  greatei 
profit  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case.  The 
first  was  a  product  of  more  than  acentiiiy — tlu 
latter  of  only  thirty  years  !  ! 

It  would  be  a  wtiste  of  time  to  multiply  remarks 
as  might  be  done,  on  this  head. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  informatiot 
sought  for  by  the  society,  has  relation  to '  oui 
wood  lots,  and  the  best  means  of  production  foi 
fuel' —  as  to  our  timber,  there  is  no  great  sraicitj 


discouraged  and  gradually  destroyed,  they  give 'at  present  ;  there  seems  to  be  enough  to  meet  thf 
place  to  bushes  and  shrubs,  which  instead  of  demand.  But  tlie  principles  of  production,  are 
affording  nutriment  to  cattle  or  being  advantageous,  widely  different,  in  relation  thereto.  Timber,  il 
to  the  husbandman,  make  the  soil  not  merely    use-  is  saiil,  to  endure  fong,   iijust  be    matured  hy  age, 


less,  but   an  occtvsion  for  heavy  expenditure. 

Some  of  the  t;vils  invariably  arising  to  lots 
recently  cut  over,  by  browsing,  will  be  stated. 
First,  a  tree  or  sucker  thus  deprived  of  its  main 
shoot,  it  is  said,  never  grows  straight,  or  becomes 
a  timber  tree,  and  its  thrift  is  injured.*  Next,  if 
the  trees  are  cut  in  the  proper  season,  when  the 
sap  is  said  to  be  down  or  the  leaf  is  off,  in  the 
following  spring,  the  circulation  of  the  new  system 
then  puts  forth  its  effort,  strongly  for  the  needed 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  function  of  its 
leaves,  &c.     If  this  is  not  afforded,  vegetative  life 


generally  recurred  to  from  the  force  of  necessity.  I  i^  endangered,  if  not  lost. 

To  most  of  those  long  habituated  to  it,  the  cheer-  i      For  these  and  other  reasons  which    will  follow 

ful  blaze  of  a  wood  fire,  has  a  powerful  attraction.  I  jn  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  apparent,  ihat 


But  if  wood  is  abandoned  for  fuel,  and  no  means 
of  encouragement  are  given  by  government, 
whence  is  our  timber,  &c,  to  be  derived  ?  Here 
with  great  respect  a  consideration  is  submitted  to 
our  legislators,  which,  though  familinr  to  many 
may  not,  as  to  its  effects,  be  so  well  known  to  all. 
By  a  law  jiassed  March  4,  1829,  it  is  enacted, 
'  That  all  wild  or  unimproved  lands,  shall  hereafter 
be  assessed  at  six  per  centum  instead  of  two  per 
centum,  on  the  value  thereof  I!' 

Excesses  in  legislation  are  apt  to  operate  injuri- 
ously, especially,  when  they  effect  changes  in  long 
established  usti'ges.  The  effect  has  been  herein 
sudden  and  violent  wi  its  operation  on  farmers. 
Feeling  the  threefold  weight  of  the  iar,  thus  i)t- 
C)-casc(/ upon  a  capital  not  \mn\ei\\ale\y  productive  to 
them,  they  have  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  so  heartily 
that  wood  at  12  to  20  miles  from  Boston,  has 
actually  ileen  depressed  in  value  more  than  one 
third,  and  timber  is  of  little  more  value  thiin  for 
fuel  !  This  was  probably  unforeseen  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  is  to  be  lamented.     But  it  will  meet  the 


as  relates  to  both  of  these  questions,  the  '  growth  of 
wooil    and     timber' — or  the    means'    of  provision 

ainst  future  scarcity,  the  inroad,  or  browsing  of 
cattle,  must  be  prevented. 

The  next  question  presented  is,  '  in  getting 
your  wood  for  fuel,  do  you  pick  the  oldest  trees,  or 
do  you  cut  clear.'' 

The  re|>ly  from  individuals,  as  well  as  societies, 
mostly  given  is,  '  It  is  generally  practised  to  cut 
the  oldest  and  most  decayed  trees,  leaving  the 
rest.' 

Our  belief  is,  that  our    farmers   have  attained  a 


*  \  forcible  demonstration  of  the  power  and  the  licid- 
tliy  functions  of  the  leaf,  and  the  effect  of  their  lo  s,  may 
not  he  thought  out  of  place  here,  besides  being  somewhat 
analogous.  Some  years  since,  a  tract  of  pasture  land, 
about  15  miles  from  this  city,  appeai'ed  to  be  overran 
with  Sumach,  (Rhus  tophinum)  so  useful  as  a  dye  stuff. 
A  worker  in  morocco  urged  the  occupant  to  gather  the 
leaves  and  dry  them  at  $21)  a  ton.  As  there  was  a  large 
family  of  children,  it  was  set  about  in  good  eai-nest,  and 
over  live  tons  were  gatheied  and  paid  lor.  It  is  nut  be- 
lieved that  five  pounds  of  this  material  have  grown  on  this 
land  .since  ! 


'of  thinner  growth,  &c.  But  ai?  to  this,  our  coun- 
try itself,  since  its  settlement,  can  hardly  be  s^.id  tt 
have  had  a  reproduction  !  !  • 

The  next  question  which  has  been  proposed  is, 
'  v/hat  method  is  best  calculated,  to  increase  the 
value  of  woodlands  ?' 

To  this  the  answers  given  are  general  and  indel 
nite,  alluding  mostly  to  th?  keeping  out  of  catl 
It  is  here  intended  to  submit  some  reasons  forci 
sidertition,  as  well  as  the  result  of  several  expi 
ments  of  different  modes,  by  which  it  would  sei 
that  the  cutting  clear  and  having  a  reproductionj 
by  far  the  most  promising  and  effectual  mode 
be  pursued  with  us. 

And  first,  there  is  generally  on  all  farms  some 
rough  or  rocky  soil  in  '  wood,  '  unfit  for  culture, 
and  which  would  be  unproductive  in  any  other  ap- 
propriation. 

Next,  fs  to  the  certainty  herein — there  is  no 
known  instance  of  a  failure  in  a  regrowth.  This 
has  been  often  predicted,  particularly  on  some  lots 
where  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  mostly  ilead; 
this  Wits  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  there  is  now  a 
very  thick  growth,  almost  fit  for  the  axe  !  It  will 
be  said  that  there  must  be  a  period  of  decay  in 
trees — that  this  is  the  course  of  vegetation,  and  in- 
deed 'he  law  of  nature  ! 

However  true  this  may  appear,  it  may  yetbe 
answered,  that  after  cutting  off  an  old  lot  even, 
there  spring  up  innumerable  young  shoots,  which 
seem  to  have  been  hidden,  or  inactive,  beneath 
the  surface,  and  then  start  into  new  life.  TJb 
suckers,  too,  put  forth  with  still  more  vigor,  until 
the  surface  is  so  thickly  covered  that  some  are  in- 
duced to  thin  the  growth  by  a  selection  of  hoov 
poles — at  least  to  early  ^ain  if  not  iiltimate  advan 
tage  —  as  to  which  opinions  vary. 
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,s  to  llu^fri'iienil  |iiiiM-i|)K^  (if  iho  jrciiniiiatioii 
lli'ki  IS,  it  niipi'siis  lliiit  liii;  roots  of  old  lives 
\v  ii;>  tlii'ir  sliDiits  at  a  };rp;itiM-  ilistiiiice,  con- 
iii;;  towiiils  the  stiiiiip,  and  ^'iadu;dlv  bei'oin- 
ruoio  and   nimo  thick.      In    niiildlo    a-^c    they 

marrr  ;  while  in  younger  trees  they  spring 
1  till'  stump  itscdi'as  well  as  ahont  it. 

ilnre  in  vegetation  from  what  would  seetn 
;  old  ago,  is  very  rare  ;  indeed  in  many  cases 
re  the  roots  ol'  large  trees  have  not  put  forth, 
ifiri'iit  renaon  lias  appeared,  (as  is  apprehend- 
in  tin;  modes  of  cutting.  The  farmer  strikes 
inl  and  downward  to  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
a  hollow  or  hasin  is  often  left  siiftieieut  to  coil- 

srv<'ral  gallons  of  water.  Fermentation  is 
■hy  had  in  every  stage  and  process,  and  the 
Aires  of  the  sap  vessels  arc  clogged,  and  as  it 
J  poisoned  iherehy.*  This  appearance  has 
ented  itself,  and  been  so  often  noted  by  the 
er,  that  the  attention  of  agriculturists  is  solici- 
llereto. 

'such  is  the  effect  of  this  practice,  a  remedy  is 
,  by  cutting  a  notch  or  gap  in  the  rim  or  ex- 
r  of  the  -siuinp. 

1  closing,  as  to  the  inquiries  of  t'le  Society, 
di  have  preceded,  it  should  he  noteil,  our  ju- 
lus  farmeiv,  it  is  believed,  have  generally  of 
been  induced  first  to  cut  clear,  as  well  as  pre- 

tlie  browsing  of  cattle  on  a  recently  cut  lot, 
next  to  appropriate  certain  portions  of  their 
s  (especially  those  least  calculated  for  culture), 
■eproductioii  of  a  growth  of  wood  —  and  thus 
ded  the  safest  answer,  as  to  the  best  modes  to 
lopted. 

!ie  importance  of  the  subject  in  discussion, 
"urthcr  induced  the  Society,  some  time  since, 
fer  '  a  premium  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  for 
■est  plantation  of  white   cab,  aad  some    other 

raisetj  from  seed.' 

was  doubtless  a  principal  object  to  encourage 
ts  in  bringing  forward  nurseries  by  planting 
corn,  and  subsequent  culture  of  the  soil.  This 
eome  have  thought  might  be  extended  to  a  row 
lire  in  lots,  coppices,  &c.  To  aftbrd  one  ex- 
ment  for  inquirers,  though  on  a  somewhat 
rent  principle,  I  took  about  six  acres  of  old 
ire  laud,  about  seven  years  since,  and  pro- 
ed  gradually  to  plant  thickly  over  the  whole 
;veral  bushels  of  acorns,  chesnnts,  &c,  in  the 
wing  manner  : 

tongue  of  earth  was  raised  by  the  hoe,  and 
:;orn  put  beneath  at  a  depth  of  two  to  three 
3s  ;  then  the  sod  was  pressed  down  by  the 
or  hoe,  to  prevent  a   loss   by   birds,  squirrels, 

all  stock  was  kept  from  the  inclosure.     Trees, 

vegetated  to  be  sure,  but  they  seem  qirite  un- 
ly  iu  the  tongh  grass-sward  with  which  they 
y  contend;  and  there  appears  at  present,  (as 
I  indeed  apprehended)  little  room  for  much 
ctation  from  this  mode. 

t  the  present  price  of  land  and  condition  of 
country,  any  attempt  to  raise  a  wood-lot  by 
ojiriating  a  valuable  soil  ♦hereto  with    the  ex- 


"o  show  the  effect  that  mny  be  produced  on  the  most 
.sive  roots  and  fibres  of  newly  cut  trees,  the  follow- 
act  is  staled. 

grove  as  well  as  severalrowsof  that  pernicious  tree, 
i  with  us  Lombardy  poplar,  unfortunately  inlroduccd 
bad  taste,  wai  not  only  cut  off  but  wholly  eradicat- 
'  the  following  method.  On  cutting  down  the  trees, 
e  of  three  or  four  inches  was  lioied  with  an  auger  to 
;nt  waste,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  salt  put  on  each 
p — not  a  single  sprout  ever  appeared  above  the  sur- 
The  same  has  been  since  seen  in  instances  of  other 


peiise  ol'  culture,  &c,  may  be  I'uimd  by  fur  too  ex- 
pensive.* 

We  are  now  brought  in  closing  these  remarks, 
to  the  utility  of  nurseries  for  the  rearing  of  forest 
trees,  which  has  been  most  strenuously  urged  in 
lliis  Journal. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sc;ed  of  a  l()rcst  tree  (par- 
ticularly un  elm  or  an  ash,t)  placed  in  a  nursery 
at  the  time  of  setting  out  a  number  of  trees  of 
the  usual  sizo,  in  such  cases  may  be  afterward 
transplanted  and  added  thereto,  and  present  the 
largest  growth.^ 

If  these  vie  'vs  are  correct,  with  the  aid  to  he  ex- 
pected from  the  ardor  and  intelligence  of  the 
Ilorticuliural  Society,  it  will  n«  huiger  be  allowed 
'as  a  mortifyins  fact,  that  tin;  iiihaliitaiits  of  Mas- 
sachusetts import  most  of  their  ornamental  forest 
as  well  as  their  fruit  trees  from  abroad.' 

The.-'e  reiiirtiks  are  submitted,  '  not  so  m'uch 
feu-  any  knowledge  the  writer  may  posses,  but  that 
the  attention  of  others  may  be  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  every  step  in  the  jnogress  of  expe- 
rience, will  be  towards  the  perfection  of  knowledge' 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  John  Welles. 

*I  have  had  covsved  very  desirably  wiih  a  thick  growth, 
several  barren  spots  which  were  offensive  to  view,  hy 
selling  out  two  or  three  pilch-pine  trees  (pinus  rigida), 
which  is  a  most  unwelcome  intruder  on  a  good  soil  to 
shed  their  seeds  thereon.  Probalily  to  have  gathered  the 
cone  at  early  fion,  and  to  have  scattered  them  on  the  soil 
would  have  had  Ihe  same  ciTrct. 

f  From  Ihe  extraordinary  size  of  the  tap  root,  or  some 
oihei  cause,  I  have  had  no  success  in  transplanting  the 
walnut  or  shagbark. 

}  An  elm  from  the  forest,  set  out  at  usual  size  in  20 
years  gave  3  feet  4  inches. 

An  ash  setout  as  above,  gave  3  feet  S  inches. 

An  elm  seed,  planted  in  a  nursery,  and  transplanted  to 
a  row,  gave  3  feet  9  inches. 

An  ash  seed  planted  asahove,  gave  3  feet  10  inches. 

HOT-BEDS. 

Those  persons  who  arc  fond  of  good  g-ardens 
will  find  it  very  much  to  their  advantage  to  rear 
their  young  plants  in  a  hot  bed,  and  although  pro- 
fessional gardeners  may  make  theirs  in  March,  we 
would  not  recommend  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  to  commence  theirs  until  April. 

To  manage  an  early  hot  bed  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, is  one  of  the  skilful  operations  in  gardening; 
but  w.hen  the  bed  is  not  commenced  until  April, 
they  may  be  managed  with  success  by  any  one 
who  will  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  subject.  By 
commencing  a  bed  about  the  first  of  April,  plants 
may  be  kept  in  a  thrilty  growing  state,  under  the 
glass,  until  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to 
plant  them  out,  without  the  trouble  of  changing 
then,  from  one  bed  to  another,  (u-  giving  the  bed  a 
second  heat;  whereas,  if  planted  one  month  earli- 
er, they  require  the  skill  of  an  experienced  garden- 
er to  keep  them  from  running  up  with  long  stalks, 
which  would  injure  them,  or  their  being  stunted 
by  the  bed  becoming  cold,  after  the  fermentation 
of  the  manure  is  over. 

As  we  are  wishing  to  give  simple  directions  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  business,  the 
more  experienced  gardeners  will  make  all  allow- 
ance where  we  do  not  describe  their  mDie  practi- 
cal rules. 

To  commence  a  hot  bed,  take  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  manure,  (that  from  the  horse  stables,  and 
which  has  been  thrown  in  a  heap  and  began  to 
heat,  being  preferable;)  arrange  it  in  a  square  form, 
about  five  feet  wide,  ami  of  such  lei>gtli  as  may 
suit  your  convenience,  and  about  from  eighteen  in- 
ches to  2  feet  in  height ;  on  the  top  of  this  place  a 


box  about  four  I'eet  wiib;,  and  of  a  length  corres- 
poinling  with  your  bed,  making  the  north  side  six 
inches  higher  than  the  south,  to  give  the  glass 
suHicient  slope  to  carry  ofl' the  water. 

This  box  should  be  made  with  good  joint-s,  other- 
wise the  mice  will  gel  in  and  destroy  the  plants. 
The  box  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  pile  of  manure,  which  should  be  made 
level,  that  the  box  may  sit  close  upon  it.  The 
small  side  of  the  box  should  bo  about  one  foot  high, 
and  the  north  side  aboutonefoot  and  a  half;  and 
when  placed  upon  the  manure,  there  should  be  put 
into  it  about  fiuir  inches  of  good  fine  rich  loam — 
that  from  turf  land  is  preferred. 

After  the  bed  has  been  thus  formed,  and  has  be- 
come warm,  (which  may  be  known  by  running  a 
stick  into  it),  the  seed  may  be  planted  upon  it. 
The  whole  bed  should  be  covered  with  glass, 
where  that  can  be  had  ;  but  as  many  of  the  far- 
mers may  not  have  that,  oiled  paper  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute,  which  may  be  taken  off  in  warm  days. 

By  a  little  attention  to  this  mode  of  raising  plants 
gardens  may  be  advanced  from  two  weeks  to  a 
iiinnth,  and  many  plants  raised  with  more  certain- 
ty than  when  planted  in  open  ground. 

Among  the  seeds  that  are  to  be  sown  first  upon 
a  hot  bed,  may  be  enumeratefl — Early  York  and 
Dwarf  Cabbages,  Early  Cauliflowers  and  Brocoli, 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  of  diflferent  kinds.  Peppers 
of  all  sorts.  Tomatoes  and  Egg  plants,  Lettuce  and 
Pepper  grass,  a  few  Radishes,  Squashes,  Turnip 
Beets,  and  if  some  eyes  are  cut  from  Early  Potatoes, 
and  planted  in  the  bed,  ami  after  the  frosts  are  past, 
planted  out,  they  will  be  fit  for  use  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  those  planted  directly  in  the  open  ground. 
Other  potatoes  may  be  put  iu  holes  made  with  a 
stick  in  the  side  of  the  bed,  where  they  will  soon 
sprout  and  be  ready  for  early  setting.  If  Sweet 
Potatoes  can  be  procured  in  season,  by  sprouting 
them  in  a  hot  bed,  they  produce  very  well  in  this 
section  of  country. —  Genesee  Farmer. 

VILLAGE  GARDENS. 

Round  many  villages  and  small  towns,  gardens  of 
moderate  size  are  numerous  and  productive.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  when  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  take  a  delight  in  them  ;  since  their 
health  is  promoted  by  the  exercise  in  the  open  air 
for  which  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  any  tendency  to  immorality  is  great- 
ly checked  by  agreeable  and  useful  means  of  occu- 
pation. The  village  garden  is  frequently  the  re- 
treat of  the  occupier,  in  the  summer  evenings,  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  where  he  agreeably  employs 
himself,  in  watching  over  the  progress  of  his  crops, 
and  the  success  of  his  exertions. 

In  those  manufacturing  villages,  or  sm  all  towns 
where  a  number  of  inhabitants  have  gardens,  a 
taste  for  keeping  them  in  good  order  is  prevalent, 
and  k\\  instances  of  dis.sipation  occur.  In  such 
gardens,  not  only  aromatic  herbs  and  medicinal 
plants,  are  cultivated,  but  flowers  of  various  sorts, 
are  raised,  as  carnations,  [links,  auriculae,  jiolyanth- 
us,  &c,  by  -the  sale  of  which  some  money  is  ob- 
tained. The  Florist  Society  at  Paisley  in  Scot- 
land, is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  directing  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers in  such  innocent  pursuits.  Tlie  rearing  of 
beautiful  flowers  is  found  4o  improve  their  taste 
for  manufacturing  elegant  patternsof  fancy  muslin  ; 
while  the  florists  of  Paisley  have  long  been  re- 
marked for  the  peacefulness  of  their  dispositions 

and  the  sobriety  of   their    manners Sinclair's 
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POULTRY. 

CnnlinueJ  frnni  prige  994. 

The  Turkey,  (Meleagris  Galtipavo,  L.,)  is  a 
native  of  America  and  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards,  according  to  Loudon  ;  though 
some  autliors  say  tliat  the  turkey  derives  its  name 
from  the  country  from  which  it  was  first  imported. 

Breeding. — One  turkey  cock  is  sufficient  for  six 
hens  or  more,  and  a  hen  will  cover  from  9  to  15 
eggs,  according  to  lier  size.  The  lien  is  apt  to 
form  her  nest  abroad  in  a  liedge,  or  under  a  bush, 
or  some  ot^ier  insecure  place.  'She  lays  from 
eighteen  to  twentyfive  eggs  or  upwards,  and  her 
term  of  incubation  is  tijirly  days.  She  is  a  steady  sit- 
ter, even  to  starvation,  and  therefore  requires  to  be 
regularly  supplied  with  food  and  water.  Buffon 
says  that  she  is  a  most  affectionate  mother,  but 
Mowbray  observes  that  from  her  natural  heedless- 
ness and  stupidity,  she  is  the  most  careless  of  moth- 
ers and  being  a  great  traveller  herself,  will  drag  her 
brood  over  field,  heath  or  bog,  never  casting  a  re- 
gard behind  her  to  call  her  straggling  chicks,  nor 
stopping  while  she  has  one  left  to  follow  her.  The 
turkey  differs  from  the  common  hen  in  never 
scratching  for  her  chicks,  leaving  them  entirely  to 
their  own  instinct  and  industry,  neither  v/ill  they 
fight  for  their  brood,  though  vigilant  in  the  discov- 
«ry  of  birds  of  prey,  when  they  will  call  their  chick- 
ens together  by  a  particidar  cry,  and  run  with  con- 
siderable speed.  Hence  when  not  confined  within 
certain  limits  they  require  the  attention  of  a  keeper. 

Tuj key  chicks  should  be  witlidrawn  from  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatclied,  and  kept  very  warm  by 
wrapjiing  them  in  flannels,  or  putting  ttiem  under 
an  artifiiial  mother  in  a  warm  room  or  other  warm 
place.  Various  nostrums,  (says  Loudon)  are  re- 
commended to  be  given  and  done  at  this  season, 
OS  a  pepper  corn,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  milk,  im- 
mersion in  cold  water,  &c.  Mowbray  wisely  re- 
jected all  these  unnatural  ])racticcs,  and  succeeded 
by  giving  curd  and  hard  eggs  or  curd  and  barley 
meal  kneaded  with  milk  and  renewed  with  clear 
water  ratlier  than  milk,  as  he  found  the  last  often 
scoured  them.  A  sort  of  vermicelli,  or  artificial 
worms  from  pulling  boiled  meat  into  strings  he 
found  beneficial  for  every  s])ecies  of  gallinaceous 
chrcken.  .Two  great  objects  are,  to  avoid  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  clean- 
liness for  which  purpose  as  little  slopfood  is  given 
as  possible.  A  fresh  turf  of  short  sweet  grass 
should  be  daily  given  as  green  food,  but  not  snails 
or  worms,  oats,  nettle  seed,  clover,  rue  or  worm- 
wood, as  recommended  by  the  elder  housewives. 
Water  is  generally  preferable  to  milk.  When  the 
weather  is  favorable  the  hen  is  cooped  a!)road  in 
the  forenoon.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night,  for  the  first  six  weeks,  slie  is  kept  within 
doors.  After  that  the  hen  may  be  cooped  a  whole 
day  externally,  for  another  fortnight,  to  harden 
the  chickens  ;  and  afterwards  they  may  be  left  to 
range,  within  certain  limits,  being  fed  at  going 
out  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening. 
Their  ordinary  food  may  be  that  of  common 
cocks  and  hens.  They  will  jnefer  roosting  abroad 
on  high  trees  in  the  summer  season,  but  that 
cannot,  generally,  be  permilted  without  danger  of 
their  loss. 

Fattening. — London  says  '  sodden  barley,  or  bar- 
ley and  wheat  meal  mixed  is  the  most  approved  food 


i"or  turkeys,  and  the  general  mode  of  management 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  cock  and  hen. 
They  are  generally  fed  so  as  to  come  in^t  Christ- 
mas, but  they  may  be  fattened  early  or  late.  Some- 
times, though  rarely  they  are  cajionized.  The 
living  and  dead,  weight  of  a  turkey  are  as  21  to  14. 

R.  Weston,  an  English  writer  of  reputation,  in 
a  work  entitled  Tracts  on  Practical  Agnculture 
and  Gardening  has  the  following  obsc^rvations  on 
fattening  turkeys  as  well  as  other  poifliry  .' 

'Boil  some  rice  in  water  gently,  till  it  be 
l)lumped  np,  and  very  tender  ;  add  abou|  two 
ounces  of  very  brown  sugar  to  every  pounil  of  rice 
just  before  it  is  boiled  enough  ;  let  the  fowls  be  fed 
with  it  three  times  a  day  ;  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  will  be  fat,  but  if  they  were  in  good  condition 
when  put  up  to  fatten  they  will  be  ready  in  seven 
or  eight  days  ;  they  must  by  no  means  have  any 
water  given  theiti  in  sunnner  ;  too  much  rice  must 
not  be  boiled  together,  because  of  its  soon  turning 
sour;  nor  is  milk  so  good  for  that  season  as  water 
only  ;  besides,  the  milk  is  very  liable  to  make  the 
rice  burn  tu  the  pot. 

'  Frequently  offal  rice  is  to  lie  bought  very 
cheap  of  the  grocers  in  the  city.  The  rice  causes 
Ihe  flesh  to  be  remarkably  white,  and  to  have  a 
fine  delicate  flavor.' 

Mr  Cobbett  in  a  work  entitled  Cottage  Economy, 
makes  the  following  remarks  : 

'  The  great  enemy  to  young  turkeys  (for  old 
ones  are  hardy  enough)  is  the  wet.  The  first 
thing  is  to  take  care  that  young  turkeys  never  go 
out  on  any  account,  even  in  dry  wealher,  till  the 
dew  is  quite  off  the  ground  ,"and  this  should  be  ad- 
hered to  till  ihey  get  to  the  size  ofan  old  partridge 
and  have  their  backs  well  covered  with  feathers, 
and  in  wet  weather,  they  should  be  kept  under 
cover  all  day  long. 

'  As  to  feeding  them  when  young,  various 
nice  things  have  been  recommended.  Hard 
eggs  chopped  fine  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  ;  but,  that  which  I  have 
seen  tried,  and  always  with  success,  and  for  all 
sorts  of  young  poultry,  is,  milk  turned  into  curds. 
This  is  the  fi)od  for  young  pnultry  of  all  .sorts. 
Some  should  be  inwAe  fresh  every  day  ;  and  if  this 
be  done,  and  the  young  turkeys  kept  warm,  and 
especially/rom  iw/,  not  one  out  of  a  score  will 
die.  When  they  get  to  be  strong,  they  may  have 
meal  and  grain,  but  still  they  always  love  the  curds. 

When  they  get  their  head  feathers  they  are 
hardy  enough  ;  and  what  they  then  want  is  room 
to  prowl  about.  It  is  best  to  breed  them  under  a 
common  hen  ;  because  she  does  not  ramble  like  a 
hentmkey  ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  the 
turkeys  bred  up  by  a  hen  of  the  common  fowl,  do 
not  themselves  ramble  much  when  they  get  old  ; 
il.in  which  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  great 
])ower  of /in'')V,  is  not  perha|)S  to  be  found.  And 
ought  not  I  his  to  be  a  lesson  to  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  families  ?  Ought  not  they  to  consider  that 
the  habit  which  they  give  to  children  are  to  stick 
to  them  (luring  their  whole  lives? 

'The  hen  should  be  fed  exceedingly  well  too 
while  she  is  sitting  and  after  she  has  hatched  : 
for,  though  she  does  not  give  milk  she  gives  heat ; 
and  let  it  be  observed  that,  as  no  man  ever  yet 
saw  healthy  pigs  with  a  poor  sow,  so  no  man 
oversaw  heallhy  chickens  with  a  poor  hen.  This 
is  a  matter  much  too  little  thought  of  in  the  rearing 
of  jionltry  ;  but  it  is  matter  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence.    Never  let  a  poor  hen  sit ;  feed  the    hen 
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while  she  is   sitting;  and  feed   her  most  abundai 
ly  wdien  she  has  young  ones;  for  then  her  labor 
very  great;  siie   is   making  exertions   of  some  slfr' 
or  otly^r  during-  the    whole  Iwentyfonr  hours  ;  &{  j.' 
has  no  rest  ;  constantly  doing  something  or  ott 
to  i»rovide  food  or  safety  for  her  young  ones. 

As  to   fatting  tmkeys,  the    best    way   is   nev 
to     let     them    be    poor.       Cramming     is     a  na^ 
tiling  and  quite   unnecessary.      Barley  meal    mixl  t 
with  skim  milk,  given  to  them  fresh  and  fresh 
make  them  fat  in  a  short  time.     Boiled  carrots  aj^ 
Swedi.-h  turnips  will   help    and   furnish  a   cham 
of  sweet  food. 

To  be    continued. 


The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilorticnltur 
Society  for  offering  and  awarding  preminms  upc 
the  products  of  tlie  Kitchen  Garden,  submit  the  fo 
lowing  list  of  premiums  for  the  ensuing  season,  viz. 
Asp.iRAGUS,  the   two    best  bunches,  25  in  a 

bunch,  iki  ( 

Bkf.tb,  six  roots,  the  best  blood,  3  I 

BaocoLijthe  two  best  heads,  1  ( 

Beans,  large  Lima,  2  qts.  earliest  and  best,        1  ( 
CnccMBERS,  best  four,  forced,  1  C 

"  "        "     in  open  ground,  on  or 

before  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  2  C 

Carrots,  six  roots,  the  finest  orange  color,         2  ( 
Celfry,  four  roots,  the  best,  2  0 

Cauliflower,  the  two  best  heads,  2  0 

Corn,  sweet,  one  dozen,  the  earliest  and  best,   2  0 
Lettuce,  two  heads,  the  best,  1 

Melons — Water,  the  largest  and  best,  2| 

"         Musk,  two,  finest  flavored,  3| 

Peas,  one  peck,  the  best,  on  or  before  the  first 

Saturday  in  June,  2| 

Peas,  one  peck,  the  best,  having  regard  to  the 

quality  and  yield, 
Potatoes,  one  peck,  the  best,  forced, 

"  one    peck,    the    best,    in   the    open 

ground,  on   or  before   the  last  Saturday  in 

June,  3] 

."  for  winter,  the  best,  not  less  than  25 

bushels,  having  regard  to  their  productiveness 

and  quality  ;   samples   to  be  delivered  to  the 

Committee  for  trial. 
Salsify,  six  roots,  the  best,  1] 

Savoy  Cabbage,  four  heads,  the  best,  2] 

The  Committee  will  attend  at  the  Hal!  of  the 
ciety,  every  Saturday,  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  for  fh' 
examination  of  such  articles  as  may  be  left,  hibellet 
with  the  owner's  name  (for  premiums.)  Sucli  a 
intended  for  exhibition  only,  will  be  labelled  accord- 
ingly. No  premium  to  be  declared  until  atfor  the 
season  is  over.  A  particular  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  planting  and  growing  will  be  required  of 
those  who  send  in  vegetables  for  premium. 

N.  B.  Members  of  the  Society  are  particularly 
requested  to  send  in  their  finest  vegetables,  either  f« 
premium  or  exhibition,  (all  of  which  will  be  reported 
in  the  New  England  Fanner,)  stating  their  good 
qualities,  size,  &c,  and  the  raiser's  name. 


The  Wicked  Tariff.— Whnt  shall  be  done  -with 
it ;  we  seriously  ask  our  farmers  who  have  sheepi 
how  they  can  approve  of  such  a  Tariff.'  Within 
a  week  an  agent  has  been  in  this  town  offering  as 
high  as  sixTYSEVEN  cents  per  pound  .'"or  wool,  not 
of  the  best  quality.  Our  advice  to  the  fanners  of 
this  section  is,  not  to  sell  at  present,  or  rather  not 
to  engage,  for  if  agents  are  sent  out  thus  early  to 
purchase  and  will  offer  the  jirices  that  were  oiTe^ 
ed  here,  it  needs  no  great  foresight  to  see,  that 
iiefore  the  month  of  June  goes  out,  it  will  be  much 
higher.  It  must  be  so.  Vast  quantities  of  sheep 
were,  driven  out  of  the  country  the  last  year,  and 
it  cannot  help  raising  the  (irice  of  wool. — jViw- 
Uampshire  Post. 
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Gra/Hng. 
cnil -men  wUliing  to  liavc  cni;raftin£;  done,  the  scions 
iiiil  10  take,  and  an  aC'-ount  of  the  same  to  be  tat- 
n  llu-  autumn,  will  plea-ic  to  sivc  notice  iinineJialely 
il<  iiltice,  or  to  the  Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton. 
pril20.  It 


Latest  Improved  Short  Horns. 

YOC.VG    WVE  COMET. 
e  siihscrlbcr  informs  tho-c  disposed  to  improve  their 
,  that  this  fii.e    full   blood  animal  will    be  under  his 
lliis  season.      Terms  $2.      Apply   to  A.  GREEN- 
01).  near  Dr  Codm m's  Meetinst-house.     April  20. 


For  Siile  or  Exchange, 
valuable  mare,   with   foal  by  one  of  the  best  studs 
laiiwht  horses  in  Ihc  country  ;  she  will  be  exchang- 

t  a  bargain  for  a  first  rale  family  horse.     Apply  to  J. 

tussELL. 3tis April  20. 


Bones  IVanted. 
in   and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO. 
JRAV  If  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 
il  20.  2ino3 


Catawba  Grape   Vines, 
ale   by    Samiel    Pond,  near  the   Universalist 
ting  House,  Cunbridicport,  a  few    Catawba   Grape 
3  years  old,  pi  ice  $1,25  each.  April  13. 


n 


jXova  Scotia  Potatoes. 
!ale  at  the  Halitav  Packet  Office,    No   26  Foster's 
several  Barrels  ol  prime  Nova  .Scotia  Potatoes,  lor 
Farmers  in  want  of  a  good  variety  of  this  impor- 
egetable,  are  requested  to  examine  tliese. 
ifif  13.  31 


^'Igricutturat  Seeds. 
irsale  at  the   New  England  Seed  Store,   52,  North 
let  street,  Boston, 

jCk  Wheat  ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
ity);  Burnham's  Premium  Potatoes,  (that  have 
!  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
:ty,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county)  ; 
'Manly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe);  Grass 
i  of  all  kinds,  &c, — -jll  of  the  very  first  quality. 

Asparagus  Roots. 
veral  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
ragus,  3    years  old,  price  75  cts  per  hundred,    well 
!d  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 

each. 

Gooseberry  Bushes,  &c. 
>o,  large   Scotch  Gooseberry  Bushes,  just  re- 
el from  Greenock. — Large  Red  ('urrant  Bushes. 
10,   Catawba,    Isabella,    White  Sweetwater,    Black 
burgh,  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,   well   packed  in 

so  as  to  bear  Iraniportalion  hundreds  of  miles  with 
' — price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
ieach.  March  26. 
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e  public  are  respectlully  informed  that  sundry  per- 
lost  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  regardless  of  the  lives 
:  community,  have  offered  and  do  continue  to  offer 
le  an  article  purporting  to  be  *  Dr  Moore's  E>sence 
fe,'  but  which  does  not  even  approach  an  imitation 
bills  of  Directions  have  the  same  caption — enumer- 
of  diseases  and  certificates  as  Ujrmer  bills  enclosing 
enuine  article,  but  the  list  of  agents  is  not  the  same, 
ndividual  against  whom  I  would  most  particularly 
1  the  public,  is  Benjamin  F.  Simpson,  of  Chester,  N. 
This  man  has  sold    to  sundry  persons  in  the  city  of 

B  A  the  spurious  article — to  some  individuals  he  has 
his  own  name,  to  others  he  has  cdled  his  name 
—to  one  person  he  sold  a  parcel  of- his  article,  and 
d  the  signature  ol  Ebenezer  G.  Moore — to  his  bill 
nother  person  he  represented  himself  as  my 
er,  and  claimed  an  equal  right  with  myself  to  man- 
ire  and  vend  '  Moore's  Essence  ol  Life.'  I  should 
ave  noticed  Mr  Simp=oii  il  certain  deale  s  in  Medi- 
.vcre  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  him  and 
ng  upon  country  traders  the  spurious  article — whe- 
heir  object  is  gain,  or  a  wish  to  injure  the  reputation 
6  genuine   Moore's  Es-ence,  and  thereby  introduce 

ailes  of  their  own  composition,  I  know  not — this  much 
know,  the  reputaiion  of  '  Dr  Moore's  Essence  of 
is  too  firmly  established  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
intrated  elTorts  of  spurious  dealers.  I  have  long 
n  of  the  circulation  of  the  pretended  imitation,  and 
suffered  it  to  pass  unnoticeil,  but  the  duty  I  owe  the 
c,  my  aged  father,  and  myself,  requires  this  exposi- 

JOHN  S.  MOORE. 
b.  23.  eop6w 


Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Sfc. 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Orna- 
ment.il  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Honeysuckles,  &.c,  &c,  are 
respectfiilly  informed  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  any 
quantity  or  variety,  at  J\'urseri/  prices,  by  leaving  their 
orders  at  the  Agricultural  W'arehouse,  No.  52,  North 
Market  street, Uoston.  The  Trees  will  be  delivered  at 
the  Warehouse,  fr  e  of  expense  ol  freight,  except  when 
obtaineil  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, or  Alb,.ny,  when 
il  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  Catalogues  of  most  of  Ihc 
Nurseries  can  be  obtained  at  the  Warehouse,  gratis,  ex- 
cept Prince's  of  New  York  ;  of  which  he  has  just  pub- 
lislied  tiie  twentysixth  edition,  91  pages,  price  \2k  cents. 
As  the  season  is  forward,  anil  it  will  soon  be  loo  late  io 
transplant  trees  with  safety,  an  early  attention  to  the 
.subject  IS  requisite.  April  13. 


Fruit  Trees,  ifc. 

For  sale  at  Davenpo;  t's  Nursery  in  Milton,  a  good  col- 
lection of  all  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  ^c, — with  a  good  assortment  of  Green 
House  Plants  and  Fir  Trees. — 01  Pear  trees,  he  can  sup- 
ply the  following  sorts  of  extra  size  and  quality,  viz  : — 
Bloodgooil's,  Early  Chaumontelle,  Long  Green  Mouth- 
w.iter,  St  Michael's,  Winter  Bergamot,  Beurre  Rouge, 
Seckle,  Barllett,  Cap  Sheaf,  and  Buffins.  Orders  may  be 
left  with  J.  B.  Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
52,  North  Market-street,  Bo-ton — French  5"  Davenport, 
713,  Washington-street,  or  at  the  Nursery  in  Milton. 

April  13. 


For  Sale, 

Silk  Worms'  Eggs,  warranted  good,  price  50  cents  per 
thousand,  wilh  shor  practical  instructions  for  rearing 
Silk  Worms,  by  J.  H.  Cobb,  which  are  given  to  pur- 
chasers.    Apply  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office. 

April  13. 


JVeu)  Vegetables. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  each  of  the  following  new  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles : 

Knight's  new  Dwarf  Honey  Pea;  (a  most  delicious 
pea,  and  great  bearer;  originated  by  Mr  Knight,  Presi- 
dent of  Ihe  London  Horticultural  Society.)  J\''ew  Italian 
Head  Lettuce;  large,  close  heads,  very  fender;  (intro- 
duced by  Lieut.  Ridgway,  of  the  U  S.  Navy— 12i  cts. 
per  paper.)  Early  Orange  Beet;  early,  beautiful  ami 
very  delicate  ;  not  common  in  the  Boston  market — 12i 
cts.  per  paper.  Canada  Crook  JVeck  Squash  ;  the  most 
delicate  sort  cultivated  in  New  England  ;  in  eating  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  Ihe  first  of  February  ;  small, 
but  prolific.  Com.  Porter's  Valparaiso  Squoih,  have 
attained  the  size  of  46  lbs.  in  Vermont  last  season.  JVew 
Early  Dwarf  Pea,  33  cts.  per  quart, very  early  and  pro- 
lific— does  not  require  sticks  :  also  Ihe  Dwarf  Blue  Im- 
perial Pea,  introduced  into  general  use  by  us,  four  years 
since  ;  now  loo  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require 
comment.  London  Horticultural  Pole  Bean,  sent  to 
Messrs  Tliorburn  ^  Sons,  of  New  Y'ork,  last  year,  by 
the  London  Horticultural  Society — they  have  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition,  very  prolific,  and  rivalling  the  Lima 
Beans  in  richness  of  flavor;  50  els.  per  quart.     April  13. 


Ri/e    Grass  Seed,  S,-c. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  store.  52,  North  Market  street — 

A  few  bushels   of   Racy's   Improved   Perennial   Rye 
Grass  seed. 

Fruit  Trees. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  are  informed 
that  catalogues  of  all  the  principal  respectable  Nurseries 
in  the  Uniled  Stales,  can  be  had  gratis  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Seed  store,  52,  North  Market  street. 
SouTHER-V   Clover. 
500  lbs  fine  Southern  Clover,  put    up  in  Pennsylvania 
expressly  lor  our  retail  trade.     Farmers  in  want  of  good 
Southern  Clover  seed  "re  requested  to  examine  this. 
»  Barley. 

50  bushels    two    lowed    Barley,  plump   and    clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq,  Salem. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage   Palnts. 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and    Broccoli    Plants,  25    cenls 
per  dozen. 

Flower  Seeds. 
Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  of  eighteenvarieties,  com- 
prising the  nio?t  showy  annuals,  among  which  are  the 
fDllowing  beautiful  and  comparatively  rare  sorts;  Ele- 
gant Coreopsis,  Variegated  Euphorbia,  Cypress  Vine, 
Candytuft,  sweet  sccnled  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&c,  &c,  with  directions  for  their  culture. — Price  ijt;l  per 
package.  April  13. 


PRICES   OF  COUjYTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES, 

ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

I'oarl,  ilrsi  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  moss, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  'J, 
IIUTTEII,  iiisppcled,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CliEESL,  new  milk, 

Skiimned  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLOUK,  lialliraore,  Howard-street,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria, 

Ballimore.  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

Rye, 

Barley, 
Oals, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  Isl  quality, 
LIME, 

I'LAlSTER  PARIS  retails  at 
I'OHK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 

Lucerne, 

RcdClover,  (iiorlhern) 
TALLOW,  tried, 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   - 

Merino,  mixed  wiih  Saxony, 

IMprino,  ihree  fourths  washed, 

Merino,  half  blood. 

Merino,  quarter, 

Na|ive,.wa!,hed, 

Pulled,  La.nb's,  first  son,      . 

Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

Pulled,      "     spinning,  first  sort 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

CORRECTEn    EVERY   WEEK    KIT    MR     H/IYW 
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(  C'te.-k  of  Fmimil-hall  Market.) 


BEEF,  best  pieces. 

8 

10 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

6 

7 

whole  hogs, 

u 

53 

7 

VEAL, 

tt 

8 

MUTTON, 

u 

4 

8 

POULTRY, 

It 

8 

12 

BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 

II 

12 

IS 

Lump,  best. 

II 

IS 

20 

EGGS, 

dozen. 

10 

12 

MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

nushel. 

83 

lii.lian,  retail, 

*' 

83 

POTATOES, 

" 

OO 

52 

CIDER,  ^according  to  quality] 

barrel. 

1  00 

2  00 

Brighto.n  Market — Monday,. flpril  18. 

f  Rfiporled  for  Ihe  Chronicle  and  Patriot.  J 

At  Market  this  day  350  Beef  Cattle,  including  50  unsold 
last  week,  6  pair  Working  Oxen,  12  Cows  and  Calves, 
100  Sheep,  and  163  Swine.  50  Beef  Cattle  remained 
unsold  at  the  close  of  the  market. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — Last  week's  prices  were  not 
supported — a  falling  off  of  about  17  cts.  per  hundred  on 
the  average — more  deduction  on  good  than  on  thin  Cattle. 
We  quote  from  4  50  to  5  17,  extra  Cattle  were  taken  at 
5  25  a  5  50 — an  unusual  number  of  good  Cattle  were  at 
market. 

Working  Oxen — No  sales  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves — We  noticed  but  few  sales  at  $17, 
18  50  and  ^23. 

Shee2> — Dull,  a  few  only  sold,  price  not  known. 

Swine — We  noticed  one  small  selected  lot  of  barrows 
at  5  cts.  one  of  sows  and  barrows  at  4^c.  and  one  of  large 
barrows  at  4J  cts.  Considerable  doing  at  relal  at  5  cts. 
fur  sows  and  6  for  barrows. 


JVetP  Vork,  Jipril  11. — At  market  from  S  to  400  head 
Beef  Cattle,  few  lots  Sheep,  and  one  of  Swine. — Sales  of 
Beef  very  brisk,  and  price  a  little  higher  than  last  week. 
A  few  small  lots  of  extra  taken  at  8.J,  a  few  good  at  7A  aS, 
several  fair  at  6^  a  7,  and  ordinary  at  $6  per  c%vt.  Sheep 
dull  and  very  few  sales  efltcted  ;  price  well  kept  up,  but 
liltle  variation  from  former  reports. — Swine — the  lot  re- 
ported above  was  sold  for  4.^  a  4ic  perU:  Milch  Cov7S — 
Market  is  full  and  sales  dull,  20,  25  and  $30.— /our.  Com. 
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RAIL,     ROADS 


LIVERPOOL  AND    MANCHESTER    RAIL  ROAD. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 

Gazette,  dated 

London,  January,  183L 

The  great  Liverpool  Tunnel,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  in  all  respects  a  magnifi- 
cent work.  It  commences  a  short  distance  from  the 
north  corner  of  the  Queen's  Dock,  and  runs  under 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  finally  terminating  at  Edge 
Hill,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter. — 
This  subterranean  passage  is  very  wide  and  spa- 
cious, and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  visiter  uith  the 
most  impiessive  admiration  for  an  achievement  that 
would  but  a  few  years  since  have  been  condemned 
as  the  most  chimerical  of  all  projects.  The  deep 
and  heavy  rumbling  of  carriages  is  distinctly  lieard, 
as  they  are  hurried  along  the  busy  pavements  over- 
head, teeming  with  life  and  enterprise ;  and  as  you 
advance,  you  see  painted  on  the  wall,  the  names  of 
several  streets,  under  which  the  line  passes  at  vari- 
ous depths  from  tlie  surface.  The  sides  and  roof  of 
the  vault  have  been  white  washed,  and  the  whole  is 
destined  to  be  splendidly  illuminated  with  gas,which 
will  bestow  upon  it  a  most  brilliant  etlect.  When 
the  day  is  perfectly  clear,  the  light  may  be  discern- 
ed at  the  opening  of  Edge  Hill,  when  more  than  a 
mile  distant.  It  has  the  same  appearance  as  that  of 
the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  moon,  seen  through  a 
thin  mass  of  fleecy  clouds.  When  the  work  reach- 
es its  completion,  it  vvill  constitute  one  of  the  most 
splendid  promenades  that  can  well  be  imagined ; 
but  at  present  no  other  accommodation  is  enjoyed 
by  the  pedestrian,  than  the  dim  and  struggling  light 
afforded  by  two  or  three  torches. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  liow 
such  an  extraordinary  excavation  could  be  effected. 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  Directors,  that  the  first 
shaft  was  commenced  in  I8'26,  and  the  operations 
continued  with  scarce  any  intermissions,  night  or 
day,  until  the  work  was  completed.  Nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  Tunnel  was  perforated  through  a  solid 
rock  ;  so  tliat  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  free  stone  were  removed,  which 
served  admirably  for  building  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  pickaxe,  hammer,  wedge  and  gunpow- 
der, were  the  principal  agents  employed,  in  thus 
forcing  tiits  ponderous  thoroughfare  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Several  shafts  were  opened  at 
the  average  distance  of  five  hundred  yards;  and 
such  was  the  precision  with  which  the  workmen  ap- 
proached each  other,  that  they  seldom  varied  more 
than  an  inch  at  the  point  of  junction. 

Passengers  destined  for  Manchester,  repair  to  the 
grand  area  at  Edge  Hill,  from  which  place  the  rail 
way  coaches  set  ofi".  I  took  my  seat  in  one  of  those 
vehicles,  and  rapidly  descended  an  inclined  plane, 
leading  through  the  small  tunnel,  which  is  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  length,  principally  cut 
through  a  solid  rock,  and  illuminated  with  a  double 
row  of  lamps.  The  carriages  are  variously  construct- 
ed, and  are  quite  unique  in  their  appearance,  al- 
though utdity  rather  than  elegance,  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  builders.  The  seats  are  di- 
vided into  three  compartments,  some  of  which  are 
tastefully  lined  with  cloth,  and  each  compartment  is 
sufficiently  large  for  the  convenience  of  two  per- 
sons. The  carriages  and  coaches  are  six  or  seven 
in  number,  and  the  whole  joined  together,  present  a 
very  novel,  and  striking  spectacle,  when  travelling 
with  unprecedented  velocity,  and  drawn  only  by  a 
single  engine.  I  found  it  liighly  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  ticket  a  long  time  previous  to  the  period  of 
starting,  or  I  should  otherwise  have  infallibly  been 
prevented  from  procuring  a  seat.  Only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  passengers,  comprising  the  stipulated 
number,  can  be  accommodated  at  a  time  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  carriages  set  out  from  the  respect- 
ive places  six  times  every  day,  making  the  com|dete 
number  of  passengers  S3ven  hundred  and  eighty, — 
there  are  yet  scores  of  people  who  are  obliged,  diur- 
nally,  to  depart  disappointed.      Yours,  M**. 


GREAT    SHIP    RAIL    ROAD    ACROSS     THE     ISTHMUS    OF 
SUEZ. 

The  railway  and  steam  engine  appear  destined  to 
produce  a  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  tjie  world. 
What  shall  we  say,  for  instance,  to  the  astonishing 
feat  wrought  the  other  day  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Rail  Koad  ?  The  Majestic  travelling 
six  times  between  those  two  places,  thus  going  over 
a  distance  of  180  miles  in  a  day — and  conveying 
backwards  and  forwards  14"2  tons?  There  are  ten 
such  engines  employed  on  the  road. 

But  a  project  is  now  conceived  of  railwaying  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  carrying  over  it  vessels  of  the 
heaviest  burden  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea.  A  paper  to  this  effect  has  been  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London.  The  vessels  are  to  be 
placjed  upon  the  railway,  out  of  the  water,  by  means 
of  Morton's  patent  slips,  and  then  transported  to  the 
opposite  sea  by  means  of  luconiotive  steam  engines. — 
By  such  slips  the  vessel  becomes  a  sort  of  amphibi- 
ous carriage,  and  the  steam  wafts  her  gently,  crew, 
cargo  and  all,  over  the  plains  of  Egypt  to  her  native 
element.  It  is  said  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise 
are  not  greater  than  those  encountered  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Manchester  and  Liveipool  Rail  Road 
— and  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  actually  employ- 
ed an  Engineer  to  inspect  Morton's  Patent  Ship. — 
What  are  we  coming  to  next.'  Shall  we  canal  or 
railway  the  Isthmus  of  Panama?  moving  bodily  the 
whole  mass  of  the  vessel  and  cargo _from  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  to  the  Pacific,  instead  of  doubling  Cape 
Horn  ?  If  our  successors  go  on  the  next  fifty  years, 
and  with  the  same  accelerated  velocity  as  we  have 
done  for  tlie  last  fifty  years,  what  prodigies  will  not 
be  performed  by  human  ingenuity  ?  If  we  extend 
the  calculation  further  onwards,  where  will  be  the 
limit  of  scientific  improvement? 


Rail  Road  Mania. — We  are  an  excitable  people, 
albeit  a  very  calculating  one  too.  The  hobby  of  the 
moment  is  rail  roads,  ami  it  is  ridden  boldly.  The 
slock  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail  road  company 
which,  at  the  outset,  dragged  heavily,  and  could 
only  with  difficulty  be  filled,  is  now  selling  at  1G2.J, 
although  the  road  is  yet  unfinished.  Within  a  week, 
books  for  the  stock  of  a  new  railroad,  authorised  in 
New  Jersey,  between  Peterson  and  the  Hudson 
opposite  this  city,  were  opened.  Three  times  the 
sum  requisite  was  subscribed,  and  the  scrip  is  now 
selling. at  116, — even  before,  as  we  suppose,  any  defi- 
nite survey  has  been  made  of  the  route,  or  estimate 
of  its  cost. — Yesterday  the  ceremonial  of  opening 
books  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Catskill 
and  Canajoharie  Rail  Road,  was  gone  through  with 
at  the  Exchange ;  and  it  was  only  a  ceremonial — for 
the  thing  was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — the 
subscription  was  declared  to  be  filled  ;  and  though 
we  saw  many  who  were  disappointed,  we  did  not 
fall  in  with  any  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
stock.  This  scrip  was  also  immediately  sold,  we 
are  informed,  at  a  premium.  All  this  denotes  abund 
ant  means,  low  profits,  few  opportunities  of  perma- 
nent investment,  and, — a  very  little,  perhaps — of  the 
spirit  of  gambling. — A'nv  York  Jlmerican. 

John  Howard  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Ireland,   both 
of  Huntington,  Suffolk  county,  L.  I.  were  married 
in  the  year  1775.     They  are  still  living  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  at  a  ripe  old  age,  the  former  being 
in  his  87tii,  and  the  latter   in  her  83d  year.     I'heir 
descendants  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
17  children, 
97  grand  children, 
135  great  grand  children. 
1  great  great  grand  child, 
Total  250;  of  whom  210  are  now  living. 

As  a  proof  of  the  good  example  and  the  sage 
councils  of  the  aged  pair,  in  all  the  210  decendants 
yet  living,  not  one  of  them  is  known  to  be  dissipated 
or  intemperate. 


The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  has  caused  all  dogs  to 
be  confined,  in  consequence  of  several  cases  of 
hydrophobia. 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — fur  Sale. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,   14,0(10  acres  uf  cb. 
Land,  silualed  in  Ihe  (own  of-Pinckney,  coun(y  i>f  Le 
and  slate  of  New  York,     Sorue  ol  the  land  is   iinpro 
and  under  cultivation.     The  countiy  is  remaikably  ht 
(-'ii|,  l>einp;  enliiely  free  from  the  fever  and  af;ue  aiid^ 
(he  coTnnjon   bilious  fevers  which  often  afilicl  (be  ti 
u;)on  Lake  On(ario,  tijis  town  being  18   miles  east  oi , 
l.ike.     The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  ioani,    inuch  ^ 
covered  with    rich    black   niou'd.     The  limber  i^  chiA 
Su<;ar  Maple,    Black  Ash,    Butternut,    Beech,   fc;imj_ 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of   Grass,  Rye,  Oats 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax ;  and   on   some  lot/,  good  V 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.    To  (hose  wishing  (o  obtai 
perioi'  grazing  farms,  a  fine  oppoitunity  now  offers' 
Ihe  pioduce  of  pasturage  and   bay  from  an  acre  o 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  suipassin] 
from  Ihe  same  quanlily  of  land  in  any  olber  ol  the 
Ixiver  townships.     The  land  is  admirably  well  wat 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  durable 
snoams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  lo  Ore 
inii- — (lie  .\pple   tiee  thriving  very  well  in  this  co 
SluL-k  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  wilh  (be  least 
ble    trouble,    and   to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  dt 
pnrcliasing  at  the  very  doors  of  (be  fanners,  and  pi 
(he  highest  cjsh  piices  for  (heir  cadle,  which  will  n 
find    purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     Sever! 
rners    at    present  residing  on  this  town,  were  orig 
iVom  the  New  England  S(n(es,  and  some  of  (hem 
iMassachusetts,  wlio  are  in  thriving  circums(ance3. 
above  described  land    is   offered    for  sale  at  (be  ver 
price  of   from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to   three  doUai 
acre,  lor  tlie  uncleai-ed  land,  and  from  three  dollars 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots, 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  lo  suit  purchasers,  apd  froi 
lo  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in   annual  inslain 
will  be  given.     As  a  further  convenience  lo  purchsij^ 
Ibe  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,   Calif,    Shee 
I'crk,  Grain  or    Grass  Seed,   for  which  products  he  W 
allow   the  highest  cash  prices.     The  title  to  the   land 
indisputable,  and  good   Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given 
pui'chasers.     Pei'sons  desirous  of  puicliasing  will  plea 
lo  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  cout 
of  Jefferson,  Stale  of  New  York,  or  lo  David  CanfibI 
Esq.  on  (he  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ammvnition   .JJ^ 

Of  Ihe  t)est  quafity  ai.d  io7res(  yirice.'!,  for  sportinj- 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOBI 
65  Broad  Street. 

IV.  B.  If  (be  quality  is  not  found  sali  factory,  it  mi 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  he  refunded.     If  Jan. 


I' 


packin 
Aug. 


Evergreens,   Silver  Firs,  Sfc. 
The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  the 
business  would  be  happy  to  receive 
for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergreeni 

Maine,   and    being   Agent   for  J.  B.  Rl  _^ 

Boslon,  and  Prince  ^V  Sons,  Flushing,  N.T 
sent  through  them  or  otherwise,  will  be  atteule 
out  delay  Particular  directions  for  taking  until' 
r  is  requested.  \VM.  MANN. 

usta,Me.,March26.  6t 

of  Mr  Mann's   prices  for  Evergreens,  4'C,  canbi 
at  the  New  li^ngland  Farmer  office. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  lit  g3  per  anpow 
payable  at  the  end  of  die  year — but  those  who  pay  withii 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  Eubscribing,  are  entitled  toade 
duction  offifty  cents. 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payocK 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  RussELL,  by  I.  R.- Butts— by  whoit 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  In' 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

SERVING  TURNIPS  FROM   THE  FLY. 

r  of  the  New  Englind  Farmer. 
R — You  wished  to  know  the  result  of  my  ex- 
iico  hi  using  hemp  as  a   proteotioii  of  turnips 
St  the  flies  and    l)Ugs  by  whicli  thoy   are  apt 

injured.  I  sowed  the  hemp  around  tlie  out- 
of  the   fiehl   and    across  in    rows  at   about  a 

listaiicc.  Tlic  crop  was  about  140  l)u^els 
tie  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  came 

rfoction  witliout  any  injury  from  the  above 
y  other  cause.  How  far  tliis  was  the  result 
otection  by  the  hemp,  it  is  of  course  not  prcc- 

0  say.  1  would  observe,  liowevcr,  that  the  use 
mp  or  what  I  suppose  will  answer  the  same 
sc,  tiiat  of  flax  is  no  now  thing  in  this  biisi- 

When  flax,  was  a  more  common  article  of 
ion  than  at  present  in  New  England  it  was  no 
imoii  tiling  for  those  who  raised  it  to  scatter 
in  the  field  a  little  turnip  seed  for  early  use; 

1  this  way  they  used  to  get  turnips  in  a  fine 
ion,  at  a  season  when  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
;heni  free  from  injury  by  flies.  This  ^^as 
Dimon  practice  of  our  respected  father,  the 
DH.v    Tdttle,   Esq.  as  I  have  heard,  one  of  j 

^^ily  state  many  times.  The  reason  of  t\ie 
ttion  which  turnips  received  in  this  way  prob- 
ivas  not  understood,  and  as  the  habit  of  rais- 
.V  went  into  disuse,  the  advantage  of  it  as  a 
tion  to  turnips  was  forgotten.  The  princi- 
tis  you  well  know,  the  offensivenessof  liemp 
to  the  flies  with  wliich  turnips  are  often  in- 


'.  am  upon  this  subject  you  will  permit  me 
;rve  that  I  have  found  from  several  years' 
nent,  that  the  tomato  plant  is  of  much  use 
Dteetion  of  the  cucumber  vines  against    the 

with  which  they  are  so  often  destroyed, 
Uy  the  little  green  and  black  fly.  I  do  not 
o  intimate  that  hemp  or  flax  in  the  former 
tomatos  in  the  latter, will  entirely  jirevent  the 
erred  to  ;  entire  exemption  from  disappoiut- 
e  are  not  to  look  for  in  anything.  I  have, 
;r,  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  it  as  my  opin- 
t  they  are  of  so  ninch  use  as  to  justify  a  gen- 
ort  to  the  help  they  affnd.  G.  B.  P. 

Bradford,  Jpril  27,  1831. 
the  way,  by  a  similar  experiment  made 
vo  or  three  years  past,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
at the  turnip  rooted  cabbage  will  prove 
the  most  ])rofitable  plants  for  field  culture 
s,  and  that  we  have  never  too  much  said 
ere  on  the  subject.  G.  B.  P. 
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FUR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

THE  DAIRY. 

MIFessenden — On  a  former  occasion  I  gave 
le  account  of  the  Dairy  of  Mr  Jesse  Curtis  in 
lead.  (N.  E.  Fanner,  vol  viii.  page  73.) 
iial  as  for  the  year  1828  ;  having  now  in  my 
on  the  accounts  for  1829,  and  1830,  I 
e  pleasure  to  forward  them  toyou,  believ- 
will  regard  them  in  this  branch  of  husban- 
xamples  of  excellent  management,  highly 
i    le  to  the  proprietor  and  to  his  stock. 


In  1828,   between  the    11th  of  March  and  the  last 

of  November,  eight  cows  produced  1272  lbs.  of 
♦  Butter. 

This  is  equal  to  159  lbs.  to  a  cow. 
In  1829,  from27tli  March  to  28th  Sept.  (6  months) 

seven  cows  produced  916  lbs.   1  oz. 

The  account  for  the  remainder  of  this  season  is 
unfortunately  not  in  my  possession  :  it  was  however 
proportionate  to  the   preceding  months. 
In   1830,  from  8tli  Aiuil  to   1st  March,   1S31,    six 

cows  produced  1117  lbs.  10  ozs. 

This  is  more  than  186  lbs.  to  each  cow. 

The  abovo  is  additional  to  the  supply  of  a  fami- 
ly of  .5  or  6  persons,  with  what  new  milk  is  requir- 
ed for  mixing  bread  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  cows  are  of  native  stock  ;  several  of  them 
raised  by  Mr  Curtis  on  the  farm,  and  have  no  extra 
feed  whatever.  Their  winter  keeping  until  March 
is  Eng-lish  hay  of  a  meilium  quality — after  March 
they  have  the  best  of  English  hay  until  turned  to 
[lasture.  Their  pasturing  is  very  good  indeed  ; 
they  have  commonly  one  feeding  of  green  corn- 
stalks in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  are 
turned  early  into  the    mowing  grounds  in  the  fall. 

The  winter  keeping  is  by  no  means  so  good  as 
it  should  be  ;  and  without  doubt,  more  butter  would 
be  made  in  the  winter,  and  the  cattle  would  be 
likely  to  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  through  the 
following  season,  if  they  had  some  succulent  feed 
with  their  hay  ;  such  as  carrots,  ruta  baga,or  mangel 
wurtzel.  The  summer  produce  of  cows  will  depend 
much  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept 
through  the  preceding  winter.  If  they  are  stinted 
and  ill-used,  they  will  not  recover  from  the  effects 
of  such  treatment  by  any  luxuriance  of  feed  in  the 
subsequent  season.  A  valuable  communication 
on  this  subject  from  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
farmers  (John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,)  may  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Mass.  Agr. 
Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.   163. 

Carrots  arc  an  excellent  food  for  cows.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  this  use  of  them  ;  though  they 
tend  to  increase  the  richness  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity of  the  milk.  They  are  beneficial  however  in  the 
latter  respect.  Ruta  Baga  increase  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  milk,  but  do  not  improve  its  quality.  They 
rather,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  render  it  thin  ; 
though  I  do  not  find  that  they  afl"ect  the  taste  of 
the  milk,  unless  a  portion  of  the  tops  is  given  with 
them  or  they  are  given  to  the  animal  with  the 
sprouts  on  in  the  spring.  They  are  very  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  the  animal.  Raw  potatoes  in- 
crease the  quantity  but  injure  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  One  of  our  most  experienced  and  intelligent 
:  milk  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  (J.  Nichols, 
Esq.,)  who  keeps  from  thirty  to  forty  cows,  allows 
one  peck  of  vegetables  and  two  quarts  of  Indian 
meal  to  each  cow  per  day,  in  addition  to  as  much 
of  the  best  of  English  hay  as  they  will  eat.  The 
meal  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  '  He  says,  he  is  confident  that  he  can 
at  any  time  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  to  five  by  increasing  their  po- 
tatoes and  meal.  He  prefers  potatoes  to  Mangel 
Wurtzel  as  he  thinks  they  increase  the  milk  to  a 
I  greater  degree.  He  is  not  able  to  increase  the 
I  milk  in  any  sudden  manner  by  Mangel  Wurtzel,  but 


can  do  it  with  potatoes  and  meal  as  above  stated 
in  fortyeight  lionrs.' 

Of  Mangel  Wurtzel  as  a  valuable'  feed  for  milch 
cows  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  great  hesita- 
tion. I  know  the  popular  opinion  is  altogether  in 
their  favor  ;  but  experience  is  a  teacher  to  whose 
authority  I  must  defer  before  all  others.  My  cows, 
when  they  have  been  fed  freely  upon  them  at  the  rate 
of  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  per  day,  have  invari- 
ably been  much  reduced  in  flesh.  They  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  ;  I  have  been  disposed  to 
think  they  improve  its  quality  ;  this  point  however 
is  not  settled  with  me;  but  they  have  very  mUch 
injured  the  condition  of  tlie  cows,  who  have  been 
freely  fed  with  'ftfceni. 

There  are  some  authorities  in  this  case,  which 
certainly  deserve  attention.-  It  is  confidently  stat- 
ed that  Mr  Coke's  cows  (the  most  celebrated  fann- 
er in  England)  were  very  materially  injured  by  the 
free  use  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  and  some  of  them 
(lied.  A  writer  in  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine, 
vol  ii.  p.  155,  a  strong  advocate  of  mangel  wurt- 
zel, says  '  that  he  has  no  doubt  this  arose  from  its 
being  used  in  an  unlimited  manner  immediately  upon 
its  being  drawn  from  the  ground.  The  roots  ought 
not  to  be  used  before  Christmas  and  tlie  cattle 
ought  to  be  habituated  to  them  by  degrees.  I 
have  known  boast.!  to  suffer  very  much  from  inat- 
tention to  Ihis^rulo.'  Experiment  only  can  determine 
this.  My  mangel  wurtzel  have  been  used  both 
in  spring  a.cl  f    I,  and  through  the  winter. 

Anotliur  — "  ji  n  the  same  Magazine  (p.  212,) 
though  upoii^'^ftrewhole  an  advocate  for  tliis  plant, 
says  '  that  mangel  wurtzel  are  highly  purgative 
and  reduce  cattle  to  a  very  thin  state.  As  regards 
their  feeding  properties,  we  have  observed  thus 
much,  that  cattle  to  which  they  were  given  in  mod- 
eration with  a  quantity  of  hay  throve  indifferently  ; 
and  that  the  same  cattle,  changed  from  them  to  a 
moderate  quantity  of  Swedish  turnips,  made  twice 
the  progress  in  condition.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mancl'ester  Agricultural 
Society,  Eng.  in  Nov.  1829,  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  breeders  and  feed- 
ers of  stock  in  England,  and  who,  in  this  respect, 
ranks  next  to  the  celebrated  Bakewell,  remarked, 
'  To  the  comparative  merit  of  mangel  wurtzel  and 
Swedish  turnips  I  have  paid  great  attention.  I 
shall  strictly  confine  myself  to  facts,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  ;  and  in  what  I 
have  to  say  1  shall  have  to  differ  from  many  high 
authorities.  It  has  been  said  that  mangel  wurtzel 
is  more  nutritive  than  Swedish  turnips,  but  I  am 
decidedly  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Some  yeare  ago 
I  was  a  great  grower  of  mangel  wurtzel  ;  and 
I  gave  it  very  liberally  to  my  cows;  but  I  soon 
found  that  it  reduced  them  to  skeletons  ;  they  cer- 
tainly gave  a  great  quantity  of  milk  whilst  feeding 
on  this  root,  but  the  milk  was  both  thin  and  poor.' 
British  Farmer's  Mag.  vol.   iii    p.   480. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  there  are  many 
counter  authorities.  With  respect  to  my  own  case, 
they  may  have  been  given  in  too  great  quantities ; 
or  the  feeding  may  have  been  begunTtoo  early  in 
the  season  ;  or  it  should  jjave  been  accompanied 
with  something  else  besides  good  hay  ;  or  the 
flesh  of  the  cows  may  have  been  reduced  by  some 
other  unknown   cause.     I  submit   the  facts,  as  I 
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believe  them,  anil  the  authorities  as  cited,  to  the 
judgment  of  those  concenieii.  They  are  certainly 
a  valuable  vegetable  for  many  purposes  and  yield 
a  most  extraordinary  produce  ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  Indian  meal  may  prove  an  unexceptionable 
feed.  I  shall  be  happy  if  my.  suggestions  lead  to 
farther  and  more  exact  experiments ;  and  if  they 
are  not  better  feed  for  milch  cows  than  is  feared 
by  some,  the  same  objections  may  by  no  means 
lie  against  the  sugar  beet,  one  of  the  same  family, 
and  as  easily  cultivated  ;  but  of  this  plant  my 
cultivation  and  use  have  been  quite  limited. 
Brewers'  grains  are  greedily  eaten  by  cows.  They 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk  as  much  as  almost 
any  food  that  can  be  given,  but  injure  its  quality  ; 
and  rather  tend  to  reduce  the  flesh.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
The  cows  in  the  London  milk  establishments,  are 
fed  almost  exclusively  in  some  cases  upon  grains 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  bushel  per  day  ;  but  they 
are  often  injured  either  by  excessive  feeding,  or 
constant  confinement  to  the  stable,  from  which  in 
many  cases  they  are  never  allowed  to  move;  their 
water  being  conveyed  to  them. 

Of  the  articles  of  food  that  arc  ever  given  to 
animals,  Indian  meal  is  decidedly  above  all  others. 
It  is  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  all  succulent 
food.  Nothing  will  so  much  improve  the  quality 
of  the  milk  ;  though  it  sometimes  tends  to  scour 
the  aniiiial  too  much,  and  to  produce  fatness  rath- 
er than  abundant  secretions  of  milk. 

It  may  be  deemed  likewise  at  the  present  |)rices 
of  corn  rather  an  expensive  feed  ;  and  cows,  which 
have  been  fed  excessively  upon  it  are  sometimes 
seriously  injured;  and  suffer  very  much  when  after 
long  use  their  meal  is  withdrawn  ;  half  a  peck  a  day 
is  an  extravagant  allowance ;  and  two  quarts  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  may  be  safely  persevered  in  ; 
and  both  in  respect  to  cows  and  ifortes  it  is  much 
better  to  give  it  mixed  with  cut  hay  than  to  give 
it  alone. 

It  has  been  long  my  opinion  that  the  greatest 
blessing  of  an  agricultural  nature  which  Divine 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  the  earth  is  the 
power  of  producing  Indian  corn.  This  is  in  truth 
the  gold  dust  of  the  farmer,  which  is  sure  to  reward 
his  skill,  toil,  and  industry. 

In  a  -communication  involving  important  facts, 
it  seems  to  me  the  conmunity  are  entitled  to  a 
responsible  authority.  This  induces  me  to  appenil 
my  name.  Yours  respectfully, 

Salem,  April  20,  1831.  He.nry  Colman. 

rOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

THE  LATE  SEASON. 

Mr  Ff.ssenden — Such  a  season  as  the  past  is 
not,  perhaps,  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
man  now  living  in  this  vicinity.  From  the  first 
of  November,  1830,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1831, 
there  fell  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  which  filled  all 
the  streams  and  swamps  to  overflowing.  Those, 
whose  cellars  are  naturally  wet  in  the  spring,  now 
found  a  part  of  their  winter  vegetables  imindated. 
During  this  time  the  weather  was  generally  mild, 
although  the  sun  was  hidden  by  clouds  the  great- 
est part  of  the  time.  For  4  weeks  there  was  not 
according  to  calculation,  more  than  43  hours  of 
sunshine. 

From  the  -Stli  of  Jan.  to  the  14th,  the  weather 
was  col<l,  and  a  little  snow  fell  in  the  meantime. 
On  the  l-5th  and  16th,  we  were  visited  by  a 
severe  N.  E.  snow  storm,  attended  with  a  very 
strong  wind.     The  roads  in  every  direction    were 


literally  filled  with  snow  by  reason  of  the  shifting 
of  the  wind.  This  snow  was  24  inches  or  more 
on  a  level.  This  snow  storm  was  in  one  week 
followed  by  another,  nearly  of  equal  severity,  but 
not  to  so  great  a  depth.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  storm,  Jan.  15,  to  the  first  day  of 
Feb.  there  was  a  continued  frost,  without  the  least 
interinissioD,  and  to  add  to  the  calamity,  the 
wind  was  strong,  blowing  the  snow  into  houses 
and  filling  up  the  paths  almost  every  day.  Tlje 
snow  at  this  time,  was  very  deep  in  the  woods. 
Unfortunately  for  many  farmers,  who  were  not 
prepared  and  did  not  expect  such  a  general  and 
long  continued  embargo,  their  wood-piles  were 
deficient.  They  had  wood  enough  in  the  forest, 
and  perhaps  within  their  view,  but  they  could  not 
go  to  it.  The  consequence  was,  the  axe  was  ap- 1 
plied  to  trees  of  ornament,  and  in  some  instances 
fruit  trees  did  not  escape. 

On  the  first  day  of  Feb.  the  thermometer  rose 
one  or  two  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  and  a 
severe  snow  storm  with  strong  wind  ensued. 
This  snow  fell  about  8  or  10  inches  on  a  level,  but 
was  much  thrown  into  heaps  by  the  wind.  On 
the  4th  there  was  a  small  snow,  say  about  3  inches. 
— The  thermometer  rose  to  38  degrees  above  zero 
and  rain  followed,  although  not  enough  to  melt  this 
last  snow,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  the  snow  from 
blowing  about. 

From  the  4th  of  Feb.  to  the  16th  it  was  gener- 
ally cold,  attended  with  cold  N.  W.  winds  ;  at 
this  time  the  paths  in  many  places  were  above  the 
fences  on  the  sides  of  the  roads.  From  the  16th 
the  weather  was  more  mild  and  on  the  23d  at  sun- 
rise, the  thermometer  rose  to  44  degrees  and  rain 
followed  in  great  plenty,  and  the  water  in  some  of 
our  cellars  was  from  2  to  3  feet  deep.  The 
weather  continued  mild  to  the  8th  of  Marcji,  from 
which  time  to  the  30tli,  it  was  generally  rough, 
windy,  and  unpleasant. 

The  earth  has  been  comparatively  but  littla 
frozen  this  wiiitel-,  being  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Rye,  after  the 
snow  went  off"  looked  bad,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  snow  going  off  by  the  sun  and  some  cold 
nights  following.  Its  appearance  is  now  good. 
The  fruit  of  the  peach  as  far  I  have  examined  is 
destroyed.  The  coldest  day  was  on  the  29th  of 
Jan. — the  thermotneter  stood  at  6  degrees  below 
zero.  The  winter  past  has  been  colder  in  the 
aggregate  than  any  winter  since  1823. 

Mansfield,  April  4,   1831.      Roland  Green. 

JVote. — From  the  first  of  April  to  the  18th,  there 
was  little  sunshine,  but  frequent  and  copious  rains. 
The  earth  is  filled  with  water  and  thereby  the 
spring  operations  much  obstructed.  On  the  8th 
inst.  there  was  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  such  was 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  that  it  broke  down  six 
dams  and  carried  away  one  Cotton  Factory  in 
this  vicinity.  The  wind  at  the  saipe  time  was 
strong,  upsetting  some  small  buildings  and  demol- 
ished one  barn.  R.  G. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Proceedings   of     the    Massachusetts     Horticultural 
Societij,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the    Hall  of  the  In- 
stitution, en  Saturda;/,  the  2Bd  of  April,   1831. 
Report   made  by  II.  A.  S.  Deahdorn,  I'resident  nf  tlie  Society^ 
Since  the  last  meeting  the  following  letters  have 

been  received. 

1.  A   letter    from    Col.    Thomas    Aspi.nwall, 

Consul  of  the' United  States  in  London,   announc- 


ing that  he  had  purchased  and  forwarded  JViet 
Practical  Planter,  Boutcher's  Treatise  on  For 
Trees,  and  Evelyn's  Complete  Gardener. 

2.  A  letter  from  J.  C.  Barnett,  Esq.  Com 
of  the  U.  S.  in  Paris,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
various  packages  of  letters,  and  Diplomas  fori 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  in  Fran 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  two  vols,  of  theNi 
England  Farmer,  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
Paris.  He  has  purchased  Philipar's  Vovage  A 
ronomique  through  England,  and  forwarded  it  w 
Nos.  38,  39  and  40  of  the  Annales  D'Horticultu 
and  No.  18  of  the  Aimales  De  Fromont. 

No.   3.  A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Roseborry,  1 

President  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sociei 

London,  March  8,  183t 

%ii — I  have  had  the  honor  today  to  recei 
your  duplicate  letter,  announcing  that  I  was  ele 
cd  in  1829  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massac! 
setts  Horticultural  Society.  The  original  o 
with  the  Pamphlet  containing  the  Charter,  &c, 
the  Institution,  I  formerly  received,  and  I  <lid  i 
fai',  at  that  time,  to  make  my  acknowledgmei 
for  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  which  letter,  1 1 
so-ry  to   jierceive   has  not  reached  its  dcsiinatii 

The  Presidency  of  the  Caledonian  Hoitit-ultu: 
Society  is  only  bestowed  on  the  individual  chos 
fo;  that  situation  for  two  years.  My  term  cxpit 
last  year,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  became  I 
successor;  but  I  can  venture  to  give'assmances, 
the  name  of  the  Society,  of  their  disposition 
an;;  way  which  the  Horticultural  Society 
Massachusetts  may  suggest,  to  promote  the  coi 
mon  objects  of  both,  in  the  improvement  of  gs 
(lening.  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

RoSFliERRT, 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq. 

4.  A  letter  from  Jesse  Buel,  Esq.  President 
the  Albany  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  packt 
of  Apple  scions. 

Gen.   n    A.  S.  Dejebohn, 

President  of  tlic  Mass.  Hort. Society. 

Sir — A  Diploma,  constituting  me  an  honon- 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Sociity,  w 
an  accompanying  circular,  was  received  yistenl 
through  Messrs  Tliorburns,  of  New  York. 

I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  the  Society,  throu 
you,  Sir,  my  thanks  for  this  distinguished  CO 
pliment  ;  ami  to  assure  them,  that  1  IVcl  th 
have  imposed  upon  me  new  obligations  aiileii 
to  cooperate  in  the  objects  of  their  nssociati 
— the  horticultural  improvement,  and  (he  hap| 
ness  of  our  favored  country.  With  great  respt 
and  esteem. 

I  remain,  Sir,  * 

Your  obedient  servant,  . 

Alban;/,  April  10,  1831.  Jesse   BobJ. 

Sir — I  have  boxed,  and  put  on  board  of  aBi 
ton  packet,  cuttings  of  the  following  apples,  I 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Sociei 
Except  No.  1,  tlipy  are  all  recommended,  and  IB' 
of  them  figm-ed  in  the  Pomol  Magazine  conduct 
by  Messrs  Sabine,  and  Lindley  of  the  Lond.  Ho 
Society  and  garden.  Except  when  noticed,! 
original  grafts  came  from  Mr  Sabine  latef' 
rotary  of  London  Hort.  Society.  I  ba|)e  theyn 
afford  some  valuable  adilitions  to  your  coll 
tion. 

No.  1.  Alexander,  splendid  Russian  apple,  dts^ 
winter. 
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Beamy  of  Kent,  kitchtn,  nutumii,  and  winter. 
Blenlieini    |ii|i|>in,   dessert    aiiil   kitchen,  au- 

iunni,  2S,  Pom.  .M. 
Bearlu'tiiwell    Seedling,    iless.,    winter    and 
sprinit,  82  do. 
Coiiiisli  Gillyflower,  dess.,  winter  and  spring, 

140  do. 
Golden    Harvey,  dessert,    winter  and  spring, 

39  do. 
llawth.ornden,  kitchen,  Aug.  34  do. 
Kerry  Pippin,  dessert,  Aug.  Sept.  107  do. 
,  SlinsliuH'sCrnl),  iiVf/ieii,  winter. 

Aslin,  dessert,  Sept.   5  do. 
.  Ribston  pippin,   D.  aiirf  A".,  winter,   146  do. 
Der.  Quarendian,  (sack,)  dessert,  Aug.  Sept. 

94   do. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  dessert,  W'inter  and  spring, 

S7  do. 
Gravenstein,    D.  and  K.,  autumn,  98  do. 

Received  from  Germany. 
Alfisston,   kilcheyi     (very  large)    winter    and 

spring. 
Diiclie.«s  of  Oldenburg,  dess.  Sept.  Oct. 
King  of  Pippins,  rf.  and  k.  Oct.  Pom.  M.177. 
Dowiiton    (the   eldest   progeny   of    the    old 

goMen)  dessert,  winter,  do.  113. 
hall  be  happy  to  receive  from  the  Society  any 
3  or  cuttings  of  new  or  valuable  plants. 
Very  respectfullj', 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jesse  Bcel. 
N.  De.*.rbors, 

I'res.  Mass.  Holt.  Sociely, 

lie  repeated  acts  of  liberality,  and  the  kind  atten- 
of  Mr  Buel  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  So- 
.  That  intelligent  Horticulturist,  and  distill- 
led patron  of  the  various  and  extensive  braii- 
of  rural  economy,  has  not  only  done  much 
vance  the  taste  and  interests  of  gardening  and 
ing  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  but,  with  com- 
Bable  zeal  he  extends  his  beneficence  toall  parts 
3  Union.  His  own  grounds  illustrate  hisprac- 
skill  and  our  |iublic  journals  are  often  enriched 
s  scientific  communications,  or  lucid  exposi- 
of  the  interesting  experiments,  which  he  is 
nually  making  iu  the  numerous  departments 
orticulture  and  Agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

H.   A.  S.  Dearborn, 

•solved.  That    the    ;ipple  scions   presented  by 

Buel,  Esq.  he    distributed  among.the    mem 

•«    ^f  tlie    Society,  ou   Saturday  next,  at    twelve 

k. 


INSECTS  IN  FOWLS, 
le  following  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  \lr 
ivorth,  in  a  communication  on  the  cleanliness 
limals. — (Journal  Royal  Institution.  JVo.  II.) 
(ing  one  day  along  the  shore  of  Holy  island, 
le  coast  of  Northumberland,  I  disturbed  an 
ilored  sanderling  (Calidris  islandica,  Steph.) 

flew  heedlessly,  and  as  if  injured.  On  shoot- 
he  bird,  I  found  that  it  was  covered  with 
n,  more  e&pecially  about  the  heird;  so  much 
at  the  poor  thing  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
ir  tornienting  ravages ;  on  further  examination 
id  that  it  had  lost  one  of  its  legs,  so  that  it 
■cm  its  incapability  to  rid  itself  of   these  in- 

that  their  extraordinary   increase  was  to  be 

ited.     Poultry  (the  same  naturalist  remarks,) 

run  about    in  stony  or  paved  yards,    wear 

the  point  of  their  claw's  by  friction  and  dig- 


ging, which  renders  them  unfit  to  pcMiclrate  their 
coating  of  feathers;  they  are,  therefore,  more 
covered  with  vermin,  and  iu  consequence  more 
sickly  than  fowls  from  the  country.' — Gen. Farmer. 


ASPARAGUS. 

I  think  an  error  |)revails  in  the  method  ordina- 
rily adopted  in  cultivating  this  delicious  vegetable. 
The  object  is  to  grow  a  long  blanched  stock  ; 
which,  to  bo  sure,  is  inviting  to  the  superficial 
buyers — liut  at  the  table  is  found  stringy,  tough, 
and  bitter.  The  roots  must  He  deep  and  tlie  growth 
be  comparatively  slow  ;  my  roots  have  but  a  su- 
perficial covering  of  earth.  Their  growth  is  early 
and  rapid  :  and  as  I  cut  at  the  surface,  the  grass  is 
tender,  succulent  and  well  flavored,  and  the  whole 
of  it  eatable.  1  cover  my  beds  in  winter  with 
manure,  but  rake  it  off  and  fork  the  ground  in 
the  spring.  J.   B. 

Mbany  JVursery,  Dec.   1830.  lb. 

Sick  Peach  Trees. — It  was  mentioned  some 
time  since  by  a  correspondent  in  the  papers  of 
this  city,  that  certain  facts 'had  lately  cotne  to  his 
knowledge,  which  were  stated,  inducing  the  be- 
lief, that  powdered  charcoal  strewed  about  the 
roots  of  peach  trees,  would  be  a  great  preserva- 
tive against  disease,  produced  by  insects,  worms, 
iVc.  The  Boston  Courier,  in  a  recent  notice  of 
this  subject,  corroborates  the  above  opinion,  by 
his  own  experience  :  and  adds  that,  trees  planted 
in  burnt  land  are  universally  healthy  and  free  from 
worms  at  the  root. 


Mr  Samuel  Martin,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Post,  ofl^ers  to  give  ,f  10 
if  20  more  are  added,  as  a  reward  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  usefulness  of  having  at  all  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  females,  as  many  silk-worms 
raised,  as  will  be  necessary  to  teach  them  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  maturing  them.  He  believes 
that  this  will  be  the  best  means  of  difliusing  know- 
ledge on  this  subject. 

Horseradish. — One  drachm  of  the  fresh-scraped 
root  of  this  plant,  infused  with  four  ounces  of 
water  iu  a  close  vessel  for  eight  hours,  and  made 
into  a  syrup  with  double  its  weight  of  sugar,  is 
an  improved  recipe  for  removing  hoarseness.  A 
tea  spoonful  of  this  has  often  proved  suddenly  ef- 
fectual. 


Transparent  door  plates  of  colored  glass  are 
in  use  in  Philiadelphia,  by  physicians  and  others, 
which,  lighted  by  the  entry  lamp,  are  convenient 
at  night. 

The  son  of  a  dentist,  same  city,  died  from  swal- 
lowing gum  elastic  (India  rubber)  at  school.  The 
tutor  liad  discovered  that  several  of  the  pupils  were 
chewing  it,  and  threatened  to  chastise  those  who 
did  so,  when  this  lad  having  a  piece  in  his  mouth, 
swallowed  to  avoid  detection.  It  swelled  within 
him  and  caused  death  in  a  few  hours. 


Ingenious. — An  ingenrous  plan,  says  an  English 
Review,  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  voice  has 
been  carried  into  execution  at  Atterclifl^e  Church, 
Sheffield.  It  is  effected  by  erecting  a  concave 
sounding  board,  to  act  as  a  reflector  behind  the 
reading  desk  and  i)ulpit,  with  the  speaker's  voice 
near  the  focus  of  the  concave.  The  eflfect  of  this 
reflector,  it  is  said,  increases  the  power  of  the 
voice  five  times  beyond  the  ordinary  volume,  so 
that  it  can  be  heard  in  the  most  distant  corner  of 
the   church. 


Seed  Corn. — Last  year  several  persons  in  this 
viciniiy,  tried  the  experiment  of  soaking  seed 
corn  ill  copperas  water  before  planting,  to  protect 
it  from  t'lc  attacks  of  the  worms  and  crows.  The 
experiment  in  all  cases,  wo  believe  was  successful  ; 
and  we  mention  it  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  so  imporiant  a  fact. —  Gre^vjield  Gaz. 

The  Shawueetown  (Illinois)  paper,  notices  the 
death  of  a  very  promising  young  man  named  Wood, 
occasioned  by  taking  through  mistake  a  dose  of 
Saltpetre  instead  of  Salt, 


Iu  New  Orleans,  anthracite  coal,  instead  of 
wood  is  used  for  baking  of  bricks.  The  bricks 
are  said  to  be  more  thoroughly  burnt, and  far  better 
than  those  made  in  brick  kilns,  where  wood  is 
used. 


Danl.  Brown,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  lias  re- 
cently put  in  operation  a  manufactory  of  potato 
starch,  which  has  already  used  15,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  it  is  tliought  will  use  40,000  bush-, 
before  1832.  A  ready  market  is  found  for  it  at 
the  factories. 


The  '  Skeleton  of  an  individual  of  the  human 
race,  measuring  nearly  ten  feet  in  length,'  has 
liecn  discovered  in  the  Western  country — so  says 
a  letter  from  Missouri  to  Dr  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 


Temperance. —  Bishoj)  Doyle,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  has  addressed  an  en- 
ergetic appeal  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  Temperance, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  '  Hibernian  Temper- 
ance Society.'  He  says  of  drunkenness,  I  call  it  the 
root  of  all  ((vil,  for  verily,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
vice  which  daeS  not  spring  out  of  drunkenness  or 
derive  increase  from  it. 


Population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
above  5000  souls,  according  to  the  census  of  1830  : 
New  York,  213,470 

riiiUdelphia,  101,412 

Uallimore,  80,519 

Boslnn  4- Chiirlcstown.  70,164 
Orlean 


Cliarleslnii, 

Cinclnnali, 

Albany., 

(Vasliington, 

Providence, 

Pittsburg, 

Richmond, 

Uocliesler. 


30,589 
26,513 
24,216 
18,833 
17,823 
17.365 
16,085 


Salem, 

13,826 

Portland, 

12,601 

Brooltlyn, 

12,403 

Troy,  N.  V. 

11,405 

\ewark,  S.  J. 

10,500 

New  Haven, 

10,653 

[.onisviJle, 

10,126 

Vorfolk, 

9.800 

ilartford. 

9,612 

Georgetown, 

8,411 

l'orisinomh,N.H. 

8,380] 

Utica, 

8,324 

Pelersburg, 

8,300 

Alexandria, 

8,321 

Lancaster,  Pa, 

7,684 

New  lied  ford,  Mass. 

7,547 

Savannnli, 

7,373 

Muldlelown.Conn. 

6,876 

Augnsla,  Geo. 

6,696 

VVllnilnglon,  Del. 

6,628 

Spriiigfield,  .Mass. 

6,496 

Lowell,  Mas.». 

6,477 

Newburyport, 

6,375 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6,353 

Lynn,  Mass. 

6,430 

Lexin.ton,  Ky. 

6,087 

CaHibridge,  Mass. 

6,071 

r^ewporl. 

6,010 

Taunton,  Mass; 

5,893 

Reading, 

5,621 

Nashville, 

5,560 

Wheeling, 

5,21 1 

Yorktnwn,  Va. 

5,307 

Maiblehead,  Mass. 

5,133 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

5,169 

The  above  table,  is  from  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis. — 
The  populaliun  of  New  Orleans  is  about  50,000,  and  that 
of  Rochester  between  10  and  12,000,  but  we  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  state  either  with  accuracy. 


Mr  Caleb  A.  Ore,  boot  and  shoemaker  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  discovered  a  new  method  of  manufac- 
turing boots  and  shoes,  for  which  he  is  about  to  ob- 
tain a  patent.  The  invention  consists  in  manufac- 
turing those  articles  with  but  one  seam,  that  of  the 
boots  in  the  heel — of  the  shoes  over  the  instep. 


In  the  family  of  Mrs  Stilwell,  Gravesend,  N.  Y.a 
colored  women,  who  is  102  years  old,  has  lived  since 
she  was  28.  She  is  industrious,  milks  the  cows,  and 
does  the  washing  for  a  family  of  ten  persons,  and 
will  not  suffer  others  to  assist  her. — Her  faculties 
are  good,  particularly  her  eye  sight. 
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ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOOD  WHEAT. 

Extroct  of  a  IjUer  from  Judge  BiTEa  of  New  York,  lo  C.  Dear- 
d.iff,  Esq.  oflhe  Slaleofohio. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  fact,  tliat  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  vvlieat  raised  in  Oliio,  isof  a  quality  inferior  to 
that  wliicli  makes  the  first  rate  flour.  This  is  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  proper  virtue  in  the  soil,  or  to 
any  unfriendly  peculiarity  of  chmate  ;  hut  is  attribu- 
table to  the  qnaliiy  of  wheat  sowed,  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  a  practice  of  permitting-  the  crop  to 
stand  in  the  field  till  it  is  dead  ripe,  before  the  sickle 
is  a|)i.lied.  Much  of  the  wheat  which  has  lately  been 
grown  in  your  State,  and  found  its  way  to  this 
market,  has  been  mauufacturcd  here,  and  the  flour 
sent  to  New  York  market,  where,  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  some  of  it,  under  the  rigid  course  of  inspec- 
tion there  pursued,  has  been  disgraced.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  happened  to  the  flour 
manufacture.!  from  the  wheat  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  millers  who  have  mamifactured  and 
sent  into  market  the  flour  of  the  wheat  of  your 
State  indiscriminately,  with  the  flour  made  from 
the  Genesee  wheat,  have  had  the  mortification  to 
have  their  brands  condemned,  and  their  high 
character  partially  dinnnished.  Others  who  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  grind  and  send  it  immixed, 
have  only  been  able  to  obtain  for  it  the  character 
of  second  brand  superfine.  The  inevitable  result 
vpill  be,  that  your  flour  must  go  into  the  market  with 
a  lower  character  than  ours,  to  wit,  second-rate  su- 
perfine. This  circumstance,  acting  on  a  whole 
people,  and  that  people  so  respectable  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Ohio,  must  be  extremely  unpleasant, 
as  well  as  unprofitable.  Our  best  farmers,  to  en- 
able them  to  furnish  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  for 
the  mills,  are  particularly  careful  in  the  selection 
of  their  seed.  They  seldom  alloiv  themselves  to 
sow  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
the  same  seed  which  was  on  the  same  farm. 
They  change  often,  and  always  gain  by  it,  both  in 
weight,  measure,  and  quality.  Some  take  the  pre- 
caution to  obtain  their  seed  from  a  great  distance, 
and  always  find  their  account  in  it.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  pursuing  the  same  course  among 
yon.  I  would  even  take  the  liberty  to  advise  you  to 
send  to  this  country  for  your  seed.  I  have  observ- 
ed that  seeds  of  many  kinds  are  improved  by  trans- 
fer from  a  Northern  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  de- 
teriorated by  a  contrary  course.  This  may  he  said 
to  be  particularly  the  case  with  wheat.  The  wheat 
grown  in  the  Genesee,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  coun- 
ties, has  long  been  acknowledged  to  possess  a  de- 
cided preeminence  of  character.  The  change 
under  the  present  facilities  of  intercourse  can  easi- 
ly take  place,  and,  should  it,  you  alone  would  be 
the  gainers.  The  Genesee  wheat,  amona  those  I 
have  mentioned,  bears  perhaps,  the  highest  cliar- 
ftcter.  The  kinds  most  sought  after  here,  as  the 
best,  and  producing  the  best  fiom-,  are  the  flint 
wheat,  the  bald  red  chalT  wheat  with  a  white  ber- 
ry, the  bearded  red  chaff  wheat  with  a  white  berry 
— and  perhaps  some  others.  All  these  kinds  can 
easily  he  procured.  The  flour  |)roduced  from 
them  is  a  mellow  yellowish  hue,  and  soft  feathery 
feel. — That  produced  by  the  Ohio  wheat  ofablue- 
ish  white,  and  somewhat  harsh  sandy  feel,  subject 
to  be  under  the  most  careful  course  of  manufactur- 
ing, mixed  with  dark  or  black  specks. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  mil!  or  establishment 
for  the  purchase  of  wheat  or  flour  ;  but  still  feel 
an  anxiety  tliatyour  productions  should  be  as  good 
and  as  fair  in  market  as  they  can  be.  I  have  no 
idea  that  a  change  can  be  brought  about  instantly  ; 
but  if  only  a  few  would  adopt  the  practice,  a  short 
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time  would  show  the  ulihty  of  it,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  he  benefited. 

Some  wheat  has  been  obtained  from  Geauga, 
Huron  and  Seneca  counties  which  can  be  called 
first  rate.  The  grain  from  any  other  counties 
may  be  made  as  good.  The  wheat  from  Michigan 
is  supericn-  to  that  from  Ohio  ;  their  seed  was  ob- 
tained almost  wholly  from  this  State. —  Jl'estern 
Tiller. 


April  27,  1831. 

rope.      To  prepare  it  I  take  the  bark  from  the  t 
when  it  will  peel  freely,  and   immerse  it   in    wi 
immediately,  being  careful  that  every  part  is  cove  * 
ed.     In  from  four  to  six  weeks,  in  warm  weath^  iT" 
the  inner  layers  will  be  completely  loosened, 
fall  apart  on  being  lifted  up;  it  nr-y  then  be  stll  l 
|ied  out,  washed  soft  and  pliable,  having  a  smoi 
and  regular  fibre,  but  as    we    approach    the  o 
rough  bark,  we  find  the    fibres    broken  and    in^ 
rupted  by    the    expansion  of  the    tree,    formir 
kind  of  irregular  net  work,  not  easily   separatj 
probably  it  may  make  good    wrapping   paper 
it  appears  difiicult  to  form  this  part  into  the    iprd| 
er   state    for    mattijig,  for   when  much  force  is  r 
pnred  to  separate  it  the  fibres  are  broken,  andth 


The  following  arlicles  are  copied  from  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  ii  paper  recently  established  atRochester,  N.  Y. 
and  conducted  with  much  ability  and  good  judgment  by 
Mr  GooJsell. 

HAMS. 

Perhai)s  there  is  no    subject   of  equal  interest    ,.'iLd)ands  will"  be  of  very  irregular  breadth, 
among  fin-mers,  on  which  there  is  such  a  contra-       Linden  Hill,  3rfmo.  25,  1831.  S.  C:, 

riety  of  opinion,  as  that  of  curing  hams.  Almost 
every  farmer  who  is  fond  of  good  hams,  or  wishes 
to  procure  a  good  (price  for  them,  has  opinions, 
forms  or  receipts,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  after  all, 
the  article  is  seldom  produced  in  the  country 
much  superior  iii  taste  or  flavor  to  that  of  connn^ 
salt  pork. — The  plan  that  I  pursue  is  extremely 
simple  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  produces 
hams  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  tast- 
ed, not  excepting  the  celebrated  hams  of  Virgin- 
ia, or  England,  or  still  more  famous  of  Calabria. 

The  hams,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  animal,  are  to  be  closely  packed 
in  a  clean,  tight,  common  sized  barrel  ;  and  to  a 
fiiU  barrel,  add  a  pickle,  made  by  dissolving  eight 
quarts  of  clean  Liverpool  salt  and  four  ounces  salt- 
petre, in  a  suflicient  quantity  of  rain  or  soft  water 
to  cover  the  whole.  In  this  situation  they  are  to  re- 
main until  removed  to  the  smoke  house,  which 
shoidd  be  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks. 

The  smoking  process  is  to  be  conducted  alto- 
o-ether  with  cobs  or  the  wood  of  sugar  maple 
(the  firmer  is,  preferred) ;  and  when  sufficient- 
ly smoked,  those  that  are  intended  for  immediate 
use,  may  be  hung  up  in  dark  garret,  or  if  the 
weather  be  too  cool,  in  the  cellar;  as  freezing, 
particularly  if  often  repeated,  is  very  injurious. 
Those  that  are  intended  for  ssminer  use,  are  to 
be  well  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  when  dry, 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  away  in  new  dry 
ashes,  and  then  set  in  a  cool  dry  place  in  the  cel- 
lar. Particular  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing heated  too  much,  while  in  the  smoke  house, 
as  this  is  very  destructive  to  its  fine  flavor. 

_  Q.  B. 

BASS    MATTING. 

On  reading  an   article    in    your    paper   of  last 

week,  headed    Bass    matting,    I  took    some  good 

sound  hasswood  bark,  that  had  been    taken    from 

the  tree  last  summer,  and  boiled    it    from    two 

three  hours  in   water,  trving    at  intervals,   to  see  i  -  ■  i„„j  i, 

,     ,        .,    ,  li  .„,„.  i„,t    r  <v,„,,,i    to  the  farmer  or  other  person  upon  whose  laud  II 

whether  its  layers  would    separate;  but    I  lounU  j      ,  ...    , 

at  the  cud  of  the   boiling    that    its  adhesion   was  [ '^ ';' ''^' ■  .  ,i,„  „„„..,„  cftnFh. 

,.,...,,         1-1  a         1        We  hold  It  to  be  an  axiom,  that  no  true  spons- 

scarcelv,    f  at  all,    dimin  shed ;   which  confirmed         "  »=     "'"      '"  "'=.       "  '  „,,..  o  l.inl« 

I    .  I    .    r-                       1     .r    .   .i„    ,T,..v,     ;f  ,,„„„    inan  will  demean  bmiself  by  shootmg  small  DIMS 
what  I-  before  supposed,   that   the   gum,    it  once  r  ,i,„  „„n,.    o,„i  th»n> 

,.    ,     ,                   -III      •  ,„,.., I, :„;„  „.nii    of  any  kind  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  there 

dried,   becomes     insoluble    m   water     this  is  well  ,  -^    .  ,         ....  .     „  i„,.„i  ,i, .;.  „„m 

,         '         ,     .1                  -.i  „„i   ^nr„„.l,/^,.n     are  but  few  who  will  !.t  any  time  level  their  gum 

kiiovvn  to  be  the  case  with  gum  copai,  caoucliouc,   "  <■    i  ii  _   i.;,i,      iTrorv 

:„>:... „.u„    ". iio    =„I,=t„n,.„Jat    robins    or   any  of  the    smaller   birds,     bvery 


HEAVES      I.N  HORSES.  i 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  ginge 
for  a  horse,  give  two  spoonsful  each  clay — oi 
in  the  morning,  and  the  oilier  in  the  evening,  inb 
ed  with  wheat  bran.  This  receipt  has  been  sellin 
at  the  eastward  for  $5,  where  the  efiicacy  of  th 
above  medicine  has  been  proved  in  the  cure  < 
several  cases  of  obstinate  heaves.  K. 

A  spoonful  of  flax  seed,  steeped  an  honr  t 
two  in  warm  water,  and  given  to  calves  with  thei 
accustomed  food,  once  a  da}',  till  they  are  six  o 
seven  weeks  old,  is  very  beneficial  to  them.  Whei 
Indian  meal,  which  is  highly  valuable,  is  added  t> 
their  food,  a  little  magnesia  or  chalk,  now  and  tbei 
will  prevent  scouring.  B.  C if.- 


BIRDS. 

The  robin,  and  other  useful  small  birds,  seen 
to  be  diminishing  in  numbers  every  year,  llli 
decrease  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  measure  to  tbi 
fact  that  our  gunners  shoot  them  at  unseasonabli 
times  of  the  year,  before  they  have  reared  thei 
broods  of  young,  and  even  before  the  commence 
ment  of  the  breeding  season.  In  the  spring  th( 
birds  are  usually  poor,  and  worth  little  or  nothlDj 
as  food  for  man.  Shooting  them  at  this  seasoi 
prevents  of  course  their  natural  increase.  Allthf 
smaller  varieties  of  birds  are  exceedingly  usefill 
from  their  being  the  enemies  and  active  destroyed 
of  the  great  variety  of  grubs,  miller.s,  slugs,  cat- 
erpillars, and  other  worms  whirli  infest  and  injnrc 
our  fruit  trees  and  fields.  Birds  are  a  more  effect- 
ual  preventive  against  the  increase  of  insects  nM- 
irtlis  to  herb,  fruit  and  flower,  than  any  means  de- 
vised by  man  for  that  purpose.  They  are  the 
remedies  furnished  by  the  God  of  nature  for 
,_  that  purpose.  The  destruction  of  a  single  siliall 
I  bird  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  positive  injury 


indigo,  and  many  other  vegetable  substances, 
which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  undergo  such 
chemical  char.o-es  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  perhaps  some  other  means,  that  water  will 
no  longer  serve  them  as  a  menstrum. 

The°innerbarkof  the  Hasswood,  (Tilia  Glabra) 
however  useful  it  may  be  for  various  purposes, 
is  almost  indispensable  to  every  horticulturist  in 
the   form  of  strings  ;  and  I  hat  prepared    from    our 


parent,  master,  and  guardian,  ought  to  lay  a  special 
prohibition  and  interdict  upon  the  use  of  all  the 
guns  under  their  control,  by  the  lads  or  men  ir 
their  employ  for  the  purposes  of  sporting  at  tbii 
season  of  the  year. — If'orcester  JEgis. 


The  Maine    Legislature  have  been  called  upon 
to  pay  the  bounties  of   8  cents  per  head  on  40,- 
trees  is  much  better  than  what  we  get    from    Eu-   000  crows— $  3200. 
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Agricultural  Mccling. — Tliu  anminl  iniK'tiiig  of 
e  Worcester  County  Agriciiltiinil  Society  (says 
e  Worcester  Yeoman)  was  hoMen  in    this  town 

Tliursilay  last.  The  siltialion  ol'tliis  Society  is 
every  respect  prosperous.  It  is  l)elieveil  to  be 
)  most  nolilo  institution  of  tlie  kinil  in  the  Uni- 
1  States.  The  olHeers  were  chosen  with  great 
latiimity,  amt  much  harmony  prevaileii  tliroiigh- 
t  the  meeting.  Governor  Lincoln,  on  being  n- 
nimously  re-elected  to    the    Presidency,   which 

has  loTig  tilled  with  honor  to  liimself  and  the 
ciety,made  an  eloquent  address,  in  which,  among 
r  tilings,  he  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  he 
jk  in  being  thus  comiccted  with  the  Society. 

OJJicers  of  lite  If'orcester  Jigricultiiral  Society, 
etc  J  .Ipril  13,  1831 — Levi  Li.ncoln,  President ; 
iron  Tufis,  1st  Vice    President  ;  Silas    Holman, 

Vice  President  ;  Theophilus  Wheeler,  Trea.snr- 
;  Oliver  Fiske,  Cor  Secretary  ;  and  37  Trustees, 
•hiding  many  of  the  most  enterprising  and  suc- 
5sful  agriculturists  and  sraziers    in  the  Coun- 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Cure  for  Consumption. — We  give  place  to  the  fol- 
ving  communication  with  much  pleasure.  Mr  E. 
Kite,  the  gentleman  whose  signature  is  attached 
it,  is  well  known  to  the  community,  and  the  ut- 
3t  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  statement 
de  by  him.  The  discovery,  if  after  being  fairly 
ted,  it  shall  be  found  efficacious  in  other  instan- 
,  is  truly  a  valuable  one,  and  is  v/ell  worthy  of 
attention  of  medical  men. 

he  Editor  of  [he  Commercial  Advertiser. 

leeing  it  stated  in  your  paper  a  few  weeks  since, 
i  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid  had  been  found 
ure  the  consumption,  at  my  suggestion  and  re- 
st, a  worthy  and  intelligent  man  who  has  been 
two  years  past  in  my  employ,  has,  within  the 
eight  days,  given  it  a  trial.  As  no  directions 
ampanied  your  notice,  the  following  course  was 
pted  : — Under  a  handkerchief,  one  end  of  which 
:ed  on  the  head,  the  other  left  to  fall  down  ove  r 
breast,  he  held  a  glass  tumbler,  having  in  it 
Jt  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  acid  ;  and  breathed  the 
9s,  thus  prevented  by  the  handkerchief  from  es- 
ng,  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  three  times  per 
The  effect  has  been  to  relieve  Iiim  entirely 
I  an  obstinate  cough  of  many  years '  standing, 
which,  for  the  last  two  months,  had  been  accom- 
ed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  and 
consumption ;  all  which  have,  according  to 
ent   appearances,  disappeared   with  the    cough. 

i;  "  permanent  this  relief  may  prove,  time  must 
7.  That  others,  laboring  under  the  like  affcc- 
may  be  put  in  early  possession  of  the  above  facts, 
with  a  hope  that  relief  may  be  found  therefrom, 
communication  is  made  by  request  of  the  person 

ai'e  referred  to.  Yours, 

E.  WHITE. 
.  B.  The  gas  can  only  be  breathed  at  the  mouth 
d  to  prevent  the  eyes  being  affected  by  it,  keep 
1  closed. 


meal,  niid  ryc-mcal,  mixing  it  with  leaven  or 
yeast,  and  adding  one  third  of  the  quantity  of 
lioileil  potatoes.  To  each  horse  is  given  12  lbs. 
per  day,  in  three  rations  of  4  llis.  each.  The 
lireail  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  moistened  cut  straw.  By  this  means  he  saves 
ill  feeding  7  liorSes,   49  bushels  of  oats  in  24  days; 


llis  labor  with  his  best  friend;  and  if  that  friend 
be  not  true  to  hiin  what  has  he  to  hope  ?  If  he 
dare  not  place  confidence  in  the  cotripaiiion  of  his 
bosom,  where  is  he  to  place  it  ?  A  wife  acts  not 
for  herself  only,  but  she  is  the  agent  of  many  she 
loves.  Auil  she  is  bound  to  act  for  their  good  ; 
and  not  for  her  own   gratification.     Her  husband's 


while  the  liorses  perform  their  coniiiioii  labor,  and  [good  is  the  end  at  which  she  should  aim — his  np- 
nre  much  better  in  looks,  health  and  disi)osition.      probation     is    her   reward.     Self-gratification     in 

; dress,  or  indulgence  in  appetite,  or  more  company 

Planting  Vines  in  Yards — Every  person  who,   than  his  purse  can  entertain,  are  equally  penicious. 
occupies  a  house,    either  in    the    city  or   country   The  first   adds  vanity  to  extravagance  ;  the  second 


should  consider  liim-self  under  obligations  to  pi 
a  vine  to  his  yard.  Suppose  a  choice  variety  of 
either  foreign  or  native  grapes  should  be  planted 
in  every  yard  in  this  city,  in  a  few  years  not  a 
family,  howeyer  poor,  would  be  without  this  deli- 
cious fruit.  The  expense  would  not  exceed  from 
25  to  50  cents.  ]\!any  would  undoubtedly  be  neg- 
lected and  die  :  but  many,  also  would  grow  and 
bear  fruit  abundantly.  Let  it  be  not  an  objection, 
that  the  tenant  is  to  occupy  but  one  year. — jV.  Y. 
VParmcr. 


fiistens  a  doctor's  bill  to  a  long  butcher's  account ; 
and  the  latter  brings  intemperance,  the  worst  of 
all  evils,  in  its  train. — jVeio  York  Mirror. 


Fish  in  Winter. — It  is  recommended  to  break 
holes  in  the  ice  which  cover  fish  [londs  in  winter, 
or  the  fish  for  \vanl  of  air    will    suffer    much    and 

even  die.     Tlie  advantage  of  this  precaution  will    and  of  the  benefit  received  from  it  in    an  affection 
be  apparent  from  the  avidity  with  which  the  finny  i  of  the  liver.     It  is  unnecessary  to  theorize    on  its 


DANDELION. 

The  learned  editors  of  the  Jouriiijl  of  Health, 
who  so  sedulously  attend  to  our  bodies  corporate, 
and  tell  us  '  what  we  must  eat,  what  we  must  drink 
and  wherewithal  we  ought  to  be  clothed,'  have 
not  mentioned  the  utility  of  this  valuable  early 
spring  vegetable,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  In  the  medical 
phraseology,  it  has  long  been  deemed  a  dtobstruent, 
and  the  writer  can  speak  experimentally  of  its  vir- 
tue as  a  corrector  of  the  bile,    as  a  fine   laxative. 


lenaiit  will  approach  half  torpid,  towards  the  new 
Ibrmedhole.  It  is  said  one  liole  will  he  sufficient 
if  kept  open  during  the  prevalence  of  hard  frosts. 


'ourishment  for  Horses. — The  practice  is  be- 
ng  general  in  Silesia,  of  feeding  horses  wiili 
{.  After  an  experience  of  four  years,  an  in- 
dent husbandman  is  convinced  of  its  utility  in 
louble  relation  of  economy  and  health.      The 


JVew  Holland  Pine. — The  Hispaniolans,  with  the 
highest  degree  of  pride,  challenge  any  of  the  trees 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  to  equal  the  height  -oftheir 
cabbage  trees,  towering  to  an  altitude  of  270  feet ; 
the  New  Holland  Pine,  however,  is  stated  to  attain 
the  height  of  600  feet ! 


Family  Economy. — There  is  nothing  which  goes 
so  far  towards  placing  young  people  beyond  the 
reach  of  poverty,  as  economy  in  the  management 
of  their  domestic  affairs.  It  is  as  much  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  with  half  a 
dozen  butts  started,  or  as  many  bolt  holes  in  her 
hull,  as  to  conduct  the  concerns  of  a  family  with- 
out economy.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  fur- 
nish little  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is. a  con- 
tinual leakage  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  parlor,  it 
runs  away,  he  knows  not  how  ;  and  tliat  demon, 
waste,  cries  more,  like  the  horseleech's  daughter, 
until  he  that  provides  has  no  more  to  give.  It  is 
the  husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the  house,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that  nothing  goes 
wrongfiilly  out  of  it — not  the  least  article,  how- 
ever unimportant  in  itself,  for  it  establishes  a  pre- 
cedent; nor  under  any  pretence,  for  it  opens  the 
door  for  ruin  to  stalk  in,  and  he  seldom  leaves  an 
opportunity  unimproved.  A  man  gets  a  wife  to 
look  after  his  affairs;  to  assist  him  in  his  jour- 
ney ti;iougl]  life ;  to  educate  and  prepare  his 
children  for  a  proper  station  in  life,  ami  not  to  dis- 
sipate his  property.  The  husband's  interests 
should  be  the  wife's  care,  and  her  ambition  should 
carry  her  no  farther  than  his  welfare  and  happiness 
together  with  that  of  her  children.  This  should 
ie  her  sole  aim,  and  her  theatre  of  exploits  is  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family,  where  she  may  do  as 
much  towards  inakinga  fortune  as  he  possibly  can 
in  the  counting-room  or  workshop.  It  is  not  the 
money  earned  that    makes  a    man    wealthy  ;  it  is 


mode  of  action.  The  afllicted  will  rest  satisfied 
with  the  change  in  their  feelings,  which  will  be 
perceived  after  using  the  plant.  It  inay  be  eaten  as 
a  salad  with  the  usual  dressing,  or  the  juice  may 
be  taken,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  wine  glass  full, 
three  times  a  day — or  the  leaves  may  be  kept  in 
the  pocket' and  frequently  eaten  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Dr  Zimmerman,  when  called  to  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia,  in  his  last  illness,  recommended 
no  medicine,  bin  the  dandelion  for  the  dropsy 
under  which  the  old  tyrant  labored.  It  is  regu- 
larly brought  to  our  market  in  abundance. 

U.  S.   Gazette. 


Jin  Anatomical  Sermon. — An  eminent  Professor 
of  Medicine  lately  observed  to  his  pupils  when 
delivering  a  Clinical  Lecture  on  the  effects  of 
Drunkenness,  'one  of  the  best  sermons  for  drunk- 
ards or  regular  tipplers  would  be,  to  exhibit  to 
them  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  liver  of  an  in- 
ebriate, by  the  same  organs  in  a  sound  states. 
Such  an  exhibition,  said  he  emphatically,  would 
probably  produce  a  greater  effect  on  their  minds 
than  all  the  sermons  which  have  been  published 
on  the  subject. — Monthly  Gazette  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 


Foreign  Silks. — A  few  days  ago  eleven  hun- 
dred cases  of  China  silks  were  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  by  John  Hoiij  and  Sons.  The  sales 
amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  ! ! 

The  Providence  Journal  of  Saturday  last  says 
— The  freight  of  Cotton  alone,  imported  into  that 
port  tlie  last  week,  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal  announces  the  arrival 
of  a  brig  and  a  ship  from  New  Orleans  with  full 
cargoes  of  cotton  for  the  Great  Falls  Factory. 


Woonsccket,  R.  L  on  Blackstone  river,  now 
contains  8  factories  "and  one  now  building,  2  ma- 
chine shops,  11  .stores,  1  bank,  post  office,  60 
dwellins  houses,  and  about  one   thousand    inhabi- 


what  is   saved    from  his    earnings.     A  good    .and  |  tants.     In  1820  it  contained  1   factory,    16    dwel- 


i  IS  made  by  taking  equal  quantities  of  oat- '  prudent  husband  makes  deposit  of  the   fruits  of  ling  houses,  and  between  1  and  200    inhabitants, 
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FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  MAY. 
The  proper  time  for  ])lantiiig  Indian  corn  will 
soon  arrive,  according  to  tlie  ordinary  coinse  of  the 
seasons,  and  we  shall,  tlierefore,  state  some  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  judicious  and  successful  far- 
mers for  raising  this  very  valuable  pioduct. 

Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  says  '  If  the  soil  is  stiff 
or  the  sward  stubborn,  plough  late  in  the  fall,  and 
harrow  in  the  spring  before  you  plant.  If  a  sand 
or  light  loam,  leave  the  grass  to  grow  til!  near  plant- 
ing time.  In  either  case  the  roller  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  It  compresses  the  sod,  smothers  the 
growth  of  gras.'!,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
gases  evolved  in  the  fermentation  of  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  buried  by  the  plough.  If  you  have  ma- 
nure to  spare,  (and  you  can  use  it  no  where  better 
than  with  this  crop.)  spread  it  on  the  the  sod  and 
plough  it  under.  Plant  your  corn  in  hills.  The 
distance  will  de])end  on  the  kind  of  seed  and  strength 
of  the  ground.  I  plant  at  three  feet  each  way. 
Harrow  at  the  first  dressing,  the  more  the  better, 
provided  you  do  not  disturb  the  sod  ;  and  jilough 
shallow  and  earth  slightly  at  the  second.  But  ex- 
terminate all  weeds.  By  leaving  the  sod  uidjroU- 
eu,  the  roots  of  the  grain  have  abetter  supply  of 
moisture    and    nutriment  beneath   it.     *     *     * 

'  I  am  satisfied  from  several  years'  experience, 
that  other  things  being  alike,  the  clover  sod, 
ploughed  under  in  May,  will  give  a  material  in- 
crease of  corn,  overland  which  has  no  sod.  I 
think  20  per  cent  on  an  average,  and  the  crop  is 
much  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought.  The 
planting  should  he  as  early  as  the  season  and  soil 
will  admit. 

'  Failures    and    great    inconvenience  and    loss 
often  result  from    the    seed  not  vegetated,  from  its 
destruction  by  the  wire  worm  and  grub,  and    from 
the  depredations  committed  upon  the  young  plants 
by  birds  and  squirrels.     As  I  have  never    suftered 
in  eilhel- of  these  respects  I  will  state    my    method 
of  |)reparing  ilie  seed.      I  collect  in  the  first   place 
a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  black  helebore,  or  itch 
weed,  which  aboumls  in  swamp?,  grows  with   and  j 
resembles  in  its  habits  skunks' cabbage,  except  that 
the  leaves  are  narrower,  longer,  an<l  grow  upon  the 
seed  stock  ;  these  I  boil   till  I   obtain  a  strong    de- 
coction. I  then  take  out  the  roots  and    add    to  the 
liquor   saltpetre  in  the  proportion  of  four    ounces 
to  three  gallons,  and  put  in  my   seed  corn    while 
the  liquor  is  yet    warm.     Thirlysix    hours   is   the 
longest  period  it  should  be  suffered  to  steep,  as  the 
nitre  may  destroy  the  vegetating   princi|;le  of  the 
grain.     As  a  farther  precaution,  the  liquor  is  again 
warmed,  and  a  gill  of  tar  stirred  in,  and  the  seed 
again    immersed    in  it  anew.     Thus   prepared,   I 
have  not  lust  tweuiy  hills  in  four  years.     The  ger- 
minating  process  commences  before  the    corn  is 
j)lanted,  and  unless  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  grow 
this  crop,  (and    it  never  pays  the   expense  of  cul- 
ture on  soils  that   abound  in  springs,  or    that    are 
naturally  wet  and   cold,)  it  will  continue  to    pro- 
gress.    The   helebore   is   poisonous,   and   though 
the  ground  may  partially  ext;'act  the  jjoison,  neither 
birds  nor  squirrels  will  ever    disturb  a  dozen  hills. 
The  tar  itnpregnates  the  seed  and  protects  it  from 
the  worm.     The  nitre   and   plaster,    with    which 
latter  the  seed  is  mixed  before  planting,    condiine 
their     ferlili/iiig     jiroperties    to   give     vigor     and 
strength  to  the  young  plants. 

There  can  be  i;o  doubt,  we  believe,  of  the  val- 


uable properties  of  the  steep  above  rec<iinmeniled. 
Whether  it  ought  to  he  preferred  to  that  of  a  sol- 
ution of  copperas,  which  has  been  pretty  exten- 
sively used,  and  with  few  exceptions  met  will; 
entire  approbation,   we  are  not  able  to  say. 

Mr  Buel,  moreover  states  that  '  A  gentleman 
in  Madison  County,  who  is  said  to  have  raised 
the  greatest  crop  of  corn  ever  grown  in  this  state, 
ascribes  his  success  principally  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  put  four  bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre, 
instead  of  six  quarts,  the  usual  quantity ;  and  pul- 
ling up  all  but  the  requisite  number  of  the  most 
thrifty  plants  at  the  first  dressing  of  the  crop  ;  and 
that  no  stalk  produced  less  thaji  three  ears.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  facts  have  been  correctly  stated 
to  me  ;  but  I  confess  they  appear  to  be  rational. 
We  scarcely  ever  notice  a  hill  of  corn,  without 
observing  a  spear  more  vigorous  than  the  rest, 
which  maintains  its  ascendency,  and  is  always 
most  prolific  in  its  return.  On  the  contrary,  those 
I)lants  which  are  pale  and  sickly  when  young,  sel- 
dom produce  much  under  the  best  care.  My  ex- 
perience warrants  me  in  the  belief,  that  seed  taken 
from  a  stock  which  has  produced  two  or  three 
ears,  is  more  prolific  than  seed  which  has  pro- 
duced but  one  ear.' 

A  change  of  seed  is  advisable  with  this  grain, 
as  with  all  others.  '  But  let  the  farmer  beware  of 
taking  his  seed  from  too  great  a  distance.  If  he 
should  bring  it,  for  instance  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  southward,  his  corn  woidd  fail  of  ripening ; 
if  as  far  from  the  north,  he  must  expect  a  lighter 
crop ;  and  in  case  of  drought  the  latter  will  be  more 
a|)t  to  sufl^er,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment. 
A  farmer  from  the  County  of  Bristol,  took  seed 
from  the  County  of  Cumberland,  Maine.  It 
came  on  well  at  first,  but  the  summer  being  pretty 
hot  and  dry,  it  parched  up,  and  produced  next  to 
nothing,  though  the  seed  he  had  taken  from  his 
own   field  turned  out  very  well. 

'  If  the  farmer  cannot  conveniently  obtain  new 
seed  ;  or  if  he  be  loath  to  part  with  a  sort  which 
has  served  him  well,  and  choose  rather  to  use  it 
than  seed  he  has  not  tried,  let  him  at  least  shift 
send  from  cue  field  to  another,  and  especially 
from  one  kind  of  soil  to  another. 
I  '  Anil  in  the  choosing  of  seed,  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
is  intended  to  grow.  If  it  be  poor,  or  wanting  in 
warmth,  the  yellow  sort  with  eight  rows  will  be 
most  suitable,  as  it  ripens  early.  Abetter  soil 
hould  have  a  larger  kind  of  seed,  that  the  crop 
may  be  greater,  as  it  undoubtedly  will. 

Shell  the  seed  gently  by  hand,  that  it  may  not 
be  torn  or  bruised  at  all,  rejecting  about  an  inch 
at  each  end  of  the  ear.  And  if  any  corns  appear 
with  black  eyes,  let  them  also  be  rejected,  not 
because  they  will  not  grow  at  all,  the  contrary  being 
true  ;  but  because  the  blackness  indicates,  either 
some  defect  in  drying,  or  want  of  jierfection  in  the 
grain.' — Deane. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  Lorain  that  Indian 
corn  is  not  generally  planted  sufficiently  early. 
lie  observed  that  '  when  corn  is  planted  very  early 
it  is  connnonly  severely  affected  by  frost,  so  much 
that  many  plants  are  cut  off  by  the  ground.  This 
is  unquestionably  an  injury  to  which  no  judicious 
farmer  woidd  expose  the  plant,  if  the  advantages 
obtained  by  very  early  planting  could  be  had  by 
planting  later.  Still  if  the  roots  remain  unhurt, 
they  are  of  consequence  established  and  very  soon 
repair  the  injury  done  above  the  soil,  after 
the  frost  ceases    to  act  on  the    plants.      Of  course 


they  take  the  lead,  and   will  maintain  their  super? 
ority  over   later   planted  corn.     The    ears  also  fi^  * 
and   ripen  much  better   in  northerly  climates  fron 
this  practice. 

The  shooting  and  filling  of  them  takes  plao? 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  greater  ;  ant 
when  less  cloudy,  cold  dripping  weather  prevails 
and  the  crop  is  nothing  like  so  liable  to  be  injure^ 
by  frost,  [in  autumn.]  The  grounds  arc  also  soon, 
er  ready  for  crops  sown  in  the  fall.  This  mod* 
of  uumagement  will  often  enable  the  cultivator  tc 
grow  the  larger  and  more  productive  crops 
climates  where  they  have  been  abandoned  from 
observing  that  they  did  not  ripen  when  planted  al 
the  usual  time. 


Lucerne. — To  show  the  forwardness  of  thist 
valuable  clover,  Mr  Henry  Cushing  of  llingham 
informs  us,  that  he  measured  plants  of  Lucerno 
on  the  19th  of  this  month,  which  were  then  14 
inches  high — the  land  laid  down  with  luceraa 
and  other  grasses  last  spring. 


FOR   THE    NEW     ENGLAND    FARMER. 

CHEESE— QUERY. 
Mr  Editor — I  was  much  gratified  with  readinji 
the  queries  respecting  the  manufacture  of  Cheese  ill' 
your  paper  of  lasl  week  ;  and  hope  they  may  soon 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  I  intend  making  my  own 
a  cheese  dairy  the  present  season  ;  but  on  convers- 
ing with  a  friena  yesterday  respecting  it,  he  inform- 
ed me  that  he  had  frequently  heard  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed, that  so  good  cheese  could  not  be  made  up- 
on a  farm  on  the  seaboard,  as  in  the  interior.  Per- 
mit me  to  add  to  the  list  of  queries  in  your  lastj 
whether  this  assertion  be  correct,  and  if  so,  by  what 
means  the  difficulty  can  be  obviated  ? 

Yours,  &c,  EVITA. 


A  New,  Beautiful,  and  Valuable  Fruit, 

Urouglit  from  Cmincil  Bluffs,  nnd  bearing  in  New  England. 
EilMci  1)1'  a  letter  from  J.  \Vi[ishi|i,  Esq.  to  J.  .S.  i^uinner, 
I'osiiii.isler  of    lialtiniDre. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Brighton,  .^pril  2,  18  31. 

We  have  now  growing  in  our  grounds  a  tree 
ten  feet  high,  the  produce  of  the  seed  you  wers 
so  kind  as  to  send  me  eight  years  ago,  called  the 
Shephardia  or  Silver  Leaf  Bufl'alo  Berry  Tree. 
The  ensuing  autumn  we  shall  have  a  quantity  of 
them,  and  some  of  theiu  are  very  much  at  your 
service.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of 
the  fruit-bearing  kind  our  country  can  produce. 
For  beauty  of  foliage,  delicacy  of  appearance,  and 
elegance  of  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  new  pro- 
duction ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  red  Ant- 
werp ciuiant,  much  richer  to  the  taste,  and 
forms  one  continued  cluster  of  fruit  on  every 
branch  and  twig. — American  Farmer. 


SILVER  LEAVED  SHEPHARDIA. 

Shephardia  eleagnoides. 

Buffalo  berry  tree.       \ 

Rabbit  BERRY  tree.  >  Indian    names. 

Beef  suet  berry  tree.  ) 

This  beautiful  tree  was  first  noticed  by  Professor 
NuTTALL,  (luring  his  travels  in  the  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory in  the  year  1810,  nnd  named  after  his  friend 
MrSnEpiiARDof  Liverpool, England. 

The  seeil  of  the  trees  now  cultivated  at  the 
Brighton  nursery,  were  collected  by  Colonel  SnBI' 
LING  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  forwarded  about 
ten  years  since  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Bw- 
tiinore,  whose  public  spirited  exertions  in  the  col- 
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ctioii  aiul   iiitroiinclion  of  new  seeds    nnd  trtss 

e  \vi  II  known  and  npproriated. 

Tlio  tvoc  is  pcrlbctly  lisniy,    grows    vigorously 

our  climate  ;  and  lias  a  nciir  roscmblaiice  to 
3  idivo  tree.  Its  fVnit  is  souiflit  after  with  avid- 
i'  liy  tlic  English  and  American  hunters  at  the 
oper  season.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering 
ies  in    North  America,  having   alrea  ly  slied   all 

blossoms,  and  .set  its   fruit. 

Plants  of  a  good  size  will  he  ready  for  sale  the 
limning  autumn  at  a  moderate  price  at  the  Messrs 

insliips'  Brighton  Nurseries. 


Enslish,  French,  and  .imffican  Goods. 
BREWER  &  GRANT,  have  taken  Sloie  No.  4J4, 
ashino;ton  Street,  recently  occupied  by  Mr  Geo.  Hill, 
(I  formcily  by  Messrs  Mayo  &  Hill,  and  have  opened 
th  a  handsome  assortment  of  English, French  and  Amer- 
n  (Joods,  viz.  Gros  de   Naples,  Black  and  Colored,  do. 

Gros  de  Berlins,  do.  do.  Marseline  Florences,  Rich 
langeable  Silks,  Turc  Satins,  Colored  Satins,  Ilalian 
ustrings,  4'e. — Prints,  Ginghams,  Cambrics,  White  and 
lored.  Cambric,  Mull,  Nausook,  Swiss  and  Book  Mus- 
s,  Linen  Cambrics,  L.  C.  Hdkfs..  Imitation,  do.  do. 
wns,  4-4  and  5-4  Linens  and  Linen  Damasks,  4-4  5-4 
i  fi-4  Bob't.Lace  and  Quillings. Lace  and  Cambric  Capes, 

Veils,  Fancy  Silk  and  Cause  Hdkfs.  Barrage  and  Thi- 
,  do.  Silk  and  Cotton,  Plain  and  Fancy  Hose,  Kid 
1VCS,  Horse  Skin,  do.  Blond  Gauso  and  Barrage  Veils. 
3road  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Cassinelts,  Merino  Cassi- 
res.  Bleached  and  Broun  Cottons,  &c.  Mourning  ar- 
es of  every  description. 

fhose  who  visit  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
^vholesale  or  retail,  are  requested  to  call. 
They  purchase  their  goods  principally  at  auction,  with 
h,  and  under  such  advantages  as  to  ofler  those  that  are 
ne,  at  low  prices. 
)ne  of  the  firm  often  visits  New  York  for  the  purpose 

urchasing.     They  have  also   an  agent  at  New  York, 

0  has  been  in  an  extensive  retail  business  in  this  city, 

is  well   acquainted  with    the  Boston  and  New  York 

rkets,  who  will  purchase   such  new  and   fashionable 

ids  as  may  be    ofl'ered  on  arrival  ol   the    English  and 

nch  Packets. 
(Ipril  27.    eop4t. 


Lead  Pipe. 
.E.\D  PIPE,  all  sizes',  constantly  for  sale  by  Lincoln 

iNG  a  Co  ,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
Ipril  13,  1S31.  •      6w. 


Latest  Improved  Short  Horns. 

yOO.VG    WTE   CO.MET. 

he  subscriber  informs  those  disposed  to  improve  their 
ik,  that  this  fine  full  blood  animal  will  be  under  his 
r  this  season.  Terms  $2.  Apply  to  A.  GREEN- 
OD,  near  Dr  Codmnn's  Meeting-house.     April  20. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange, 
valuable  mare,   with   foal  by  one  of  the  best  studs 
iraught  horses  in  the  country  ;  she  will  be  exchang- 
t  a  bargain  for  a  first  rate  family  horse.     Apply  to  J. 
lussELL. 3ti3 April  20. 


Bones  Wanted. 
bin  and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO 
3RAY  «■  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street, 
pril  20.  2m09 


.Igricultural  Seeds. 
or  sale  at  the   New  England  Seed  Store,   52,   North 
ket  street,  Boston, 

uck  Wheat  ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  ['orlicultural 
ety) ;  Burnham's  Premium  Potatoes,  (that  have 
e  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
ety,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county)  : 
y  Maaly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe);  Grass 
Is  of  all  kinds,  &c,— all  of  the  very  first  quality. 

AsPAR.\Gus  Roots. 
!veral  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
iragus,  3   years  old,  price  75  els  per  hundred,   well 
ed  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
i  each. 

Iso,  Catawba,  Isabella,  White  Sweetwater,  Black 
iburgh.  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
!,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
y— price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
»3  each.  March  26. 


JVew  Veg-ctables. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  -the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  each  of  the  following  new  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles:' 

K'night's  new  Dwarf  Honey  Pea  ;  (a  most  delicious 
pea,  and  great  bearer;  originated  by  Mr  Knight,  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.)  jYew  Italian 
Head  Lettuce;  large,  close  lieads,  very  lender;  (intro- 
duced by  Lieut.  Ridgway,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy— 12i  cts. 
per  paper.)  Early  Orange  Beet;  early,  bcautilul  and 
very  delicate  ;  not  common  in  the  Boston  market — 124 
cts.  per  paper.  Canada  Crook  A'eck  Squash  ;  the  most 
delicate  sort  cultivated  in  New  England  ;  in  eating  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  the  first  of  February  ;  small, 
but  prolific.  Co7n.  Porter's  Valparaiso  Squash,  have 
attained  the  size  of  46  lbs.  in  Vermont  last  season.  JNTsto 
Early  Dwarf  Pea,  33  cts.  per  quart, very  early  and  pro- 
lific— does  not  require  sticks  :  also  the  Dwarf  Blue  Im- 
perial Pea,  introduced  into  general  use  by  us,  four  years 
since  ;  now  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require 
comment.  London  Horticvllural  Pole  Bean,  sent  to 
Messrs  Thorburn  !f  Sons,  of  New  York,  last  year,  by 
the  London  Horticultural  Society — they  have  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition,  very  prolific,  and  rivalling  the  Lima 
Beans  in  richness  of  flavor;  50  cts.  per  quart.     April  13. 


Rtje   Grass  Seed,  S,-c. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  store,  52,  North  Market  street — 

A  few  bushels   of  Racy's   Improved   Perennial  Rye 
Grass  seed. 

Southern  Clover. 
500  lbs  fine  Southern  Clover,  put   up  in  Pennsylvania 
expressly  for  our  retail  trade.     Farmers  in  want  of  good 
Southern  Clover  seed  .'ire  requested  to  examine  this. 

B.VRLEY. 

50  bushels   two   rowed    Barley,  plump  and   clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  Salem. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Palnts. 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  aiid   Broccoli   Plants,  25   cents 
per  dozen. 

Broom  Corn. 
Also,  just  received, a  few  bushelsof  prime  Broom  Corn 
raised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 

Flower  Seeds. 
Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  o^  eighteen  varieties,  com- 
prising the  most  showy  annuals,  among  whjch  are  the 
fallowing  beautiful  and  comparatively  rare  sorts ;  Ele- 
gant Coreopsis,  Variegated  Euphorbia,  Cypress  Vine, 
Candytuft,  sweet  scented  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&c,  &c,  with  directions  for  their  culture. — Price  $1  per 
package. April  13. 


Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  &fc. 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Honeysuckles,  &c,  &c,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  any 
quantity  or  variety,  at  A'ursery  prices,  by  leaving  their 
orders  at  the  Agricultuial  Warehouse,  No.  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston.  The  Trees  will  be  delivered  at 
the  Warehouse,  (r-e  of  expense  of  freight,  except  when 
obtained  from  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,"or  Albi,ny,  when 
it  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  Catalogues  of  most  of  the 
Nurseries  can  be  obtained  at  the  Warehouse,  gratis,  ex- 
cept Prince's  of  New  York  ;  of  which  he  has  just  pub- 
lished the  twentysixth  edition,  91  pages,  price  12.J  cents. 
As  the  season  is  forward,  and  it  will  soon  be  too  late  to 
transplant  trees  with  safely,  an  early  attention  to  the 
subject  IS  requisite.  April  13. 


Catawba  Grape   Vines. 
For   sale    by    Sami;el    Pond,  near  the   Universalist 
Meeting  House,  Cambridgeport,  a  few   Catawba  Grape 
Vines,  3  years  old,  price  $1,25  each.  April  13. 


Fi-uit  Trees,  S,-c. 

For  sale  at  Davenport's  Nursery  in  Milton,  a  good  col- 
lection of  all  the  most  valuable  ki'nds  of  Fruit  Trees  cul- 
tivated in  New  England,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  ^c, — with  a  good  assortment  of  Green 
House  Plants  anil  Fir  Trees. — Of  Pear  trees,  he  can  sup- 
ply the  following  sorts  of  extra  size  and  quality.  Viz  : — 
Bloodgood's,  Early  Chaumontelle,  Long  Green  Mouth- 
water,  St  Michael's,  Winter  Bergamot,  Beurre  Rouge, 
Scckle,  Bartlett,  Cap  Sheaf,  and  Buffins.  Orders  may  be 
left  with  J.  B.  R'jssell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
52,  North  Market-street,  Bo-ton— French  ^-  Davenport, 
713,  Washington-street,  or  at  the  Nursery  in  Milton. 

April  13. 


J^ova  Scotia  Potatoes. 

For  sale  at  the  Halifax  Packet  Office,  No  26  Foster's 
wharf,  several  barrels  of  prime  Nova  Scotia  Potatoes,  for 
seed.  Farmers  in  want  of  a  good  variety  of  this  impor- 
tant vegetable,  are  requested  to  examine  these. 

April  13.  3t 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES, 

ASHES,  pot,  first  son, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected.  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-street,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow,       - 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
[JAY, 

HOGS  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  qualilv, 
LIMK, 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
I'OHK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 
Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (norlhern) 
TALLOW,  tried, 

WOOL,  Merino,  fullblood.  washed,   - 
Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  washed. 
Merino,  hall' blood. 
Merino,  quarter. 
Native,  washed, 
Pulled,  La.Tib's,  first  son. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort 
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PROVISION     market- 
corrected  evert  week  Bt  MR    HAYV 

■    (Cie.-k  of  Fixneuil-hall  Market.) 


BEEP,  best  pieces. 
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10 

PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces. 
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52 
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barre;. 
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For  Sale, 

Silk  Worms'  Eggs,  warranted  good,  price  50  cents  per 
thousand,  with  shor  practical  instructions  tor  rearing 
Silk  Worms,  by  J.  H.  Cobb,  which  are  given  to  pur- 
chasers.    Apply  at  the  New  England  Partner  Office. 

April  13. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  April  25. 

[Roporled  for  the  Chronicle  anj  Patiiot.] 

At  Market  this  day  280  Beef  Cattle,  including  70  unsold 
last  week,  10  pair  Working  Oxen,  24  Cows  and  Calves, 
100  Sheep,  and  720  Swine.  About  15  Beef  Cattle  remain 
unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — The  market  was  quicker,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  little  better  prices  were  obtained 
on  some  quantities  ;  we   shall   quote   a  small    advance. 
Sales  were  from  $4  50  to  5  25,  extra  at  5  33  a  5  50. 
.J,  Working  Oxen — A  few  pairs  were  sold. 

Coivs    and    Caifcs- Sales  as  follows  :    $18,  $20,  $2S, 
24,  $28  and  .$.30. 

Sheep — We  noticed  7  Cosset  weathers  taken  at  $6 
each  ;  20  at  $4  84,  and  about  60  at  $4  67. 

Swine — We  noticed  several  small  selected  lots  of  bar- 
rows, at  5  cts.  and  one  or  two  at  5Jc — two  hundred  were 
taken  in  one  lot,  but  we  did  not  ascertain  the  price.  At 
retail,  5c.  for  sows  and  6c.  for  barrows. 
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M  I  S  C  E  t.  t,  A  N  Y. 

THE  REFUGE. 
Lines  addressed  by  the  Author  to    liij  nvo   infant  children,  on 
placing  tliem  at  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Uuinb. 

Come  to  these  willing  p;ates. 
Ye  blighted  blossoms  ol   my  early  hope ! 
Torn  fiom  your  bleeding  stem — unripe  to  die, 

Though  spared  to  leverend  age.     No  soirow  waits 
Within,  to  reach  your  lips  her  blackened  cup — 
That  cup  your  hapless  sire  still  vainly  seeks  to  fly  ! 

Come  to  these  peaceful  walls! 

As  yet  your  little  hands  are  warm  in  mine  ; 

And,  while  on  each  by  turns  from  swollen  eyes, 

A  father's  tear  of  gushing  anguish  falls, 

More  light  ye  seein  to  trace — nor  can  divine, 

Divine,  luid  halls  so  fair,  wliy  griefs  mysterious  rise! 

Come  to  these  silent  shades  ! 
Here,  shelter'd  safe  from  men — their  woes  and    ways, 
The  good  and  kind  shall  guide  your  infant  years; 

While  gradual  from  your  hearts  the  mem'ry  fades 

Of  the  lone  wretch  who,  distant,  counts  his  days — 

Days  rife  with  vain  regrets,  and  traced  in  pilgrim  tears  ! 

Come  to  your  living  death  ! 
For,  though  your  boon,  yet  my  wrung  bosom  weeps 
Its  down  trod  flowers  ;  and  marvels  why  'twas  given. 
Mischance  should  chill  ye  with  her  mildew  breath. 
And  press  her  marble  fingers  to  your  lips — 
Lips  howsoe'er  I  kiss— shall  speak  alone  in  Heaven! 

Come — for  more  dead  (o  me 
Is  that  fond  gentle  form  on  whose  soft  breast 
My  first  love,  vows  your  early  plants  were  hushed, 
Than  yours — beneath  this  cloistered  destiny  ! 
O'er  hope's  pale  leaves  now  let  one  ruin  rest — 
Rest,  till  my  death  struck  heart  cares  not  to  count  them, 
crushed  ! 

Come — for  we  part  anon — 
fefrangers  will  shield  ye  from  that  frowning  glen, 
The  world — whose  vvildering  turns  I  hence  pursue — 
And  haply,  one  day,  shape  your  obsequies  ! 

But,  when  they  tell  ye  how  youK  sire  hath  fiown 
Not  from  himself— (oh  would  he  could  !)— but  you — 
Say  will  your  thoughtful  bosoms  love  him  then — 
Then,  though  ye  may  not  look  to  meet   him    'neath    the 
skies  .' 

Come — it  were  best  forgot 
What  flattering  visions  soothed  my  soul's  repose. 
When  fondly  dreaming  what  my  boy  would  be  ; 
But  let  them  pass !  engorged  by  ravenous  fate — 
A  sigh  created,  and  a'tear  can  blot ! 
While  the  lone  heart  that  yields  to  such  decree 
Turns,  breaking  hence,  as  these  kind  portals  close — 
Close  on  its  joys  outlived,  and  hopes  annihilate! 

Come,  then — for  here,  at  least. 
No  vials  dread,  of  penitence  and  pain. 
From  folly's  bitter  streams,  shall  wait  lor  you  ! 
No  grave  keep  ambush  for  love's  dear  caress. 

Nor  slighted  bliss  send  specti-es  to  your  feast ! 
May  your  ripe  day  no  morning  errors  rue — 

And,  though  your  sire  himsell  noblest  remain 

Remain  for  aye— for  you— God  this  last  blessing  bless  ' 
MONTGARNIER. 


NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 


April  27,  li 


History  of  a  Diamond.— There  is  a  diamond  at  ]    ,  Valuable  and  Cheap  Land— for  Sale 

present,  we  believe  forming  a  part  of  the  Crown  The  subscriber  oilers  for  sale,  14,0ll(J  acres  of  choic, 
Jewels  ot  ^.norland,  which  has  a  singular  history  ap-  '  Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Lewi 
pertaining  to  it.  It  formeriy  belonged  to  Charles  the  and  state  of  New  York.  Some  ol  the  land  is  improveeL 
Bold,  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  wore  it  in  his  ^'"1  under  cultivation.  The  rountiy  is  remarkably  heal 
cap  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  where  his  army  was  t'^'l' '"^'"g  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  frorF 
routed  and  he  himself  killed.     This  was  in  the  year    "'^'  '^'""'"o"  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  town,    ,, 

upon  Lnke  Ontai  lo,  this  town  being  18   ndles  east  of  thi  } 
lake.     The  soil  is  principally  a   sandy  loam,    rjiuch  of  i|f 
covered  with    rich    black 


1477.  The  diamond  was  found  among  the  spoils  of 
battle  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  by  him  sold  to  a| 
French  gentleman  named  Sancy.  The  family  of  this  ' 


mould.     The  timber  is  chieflj 
Sugar  Maple,    Black  Ash,    Butternut,    Beech,  Elm,  kc, 


gentleman  preserved  t^tis  diainond  for  nearly  a  cen-   ^'l^^-ls"^:-:::^-T^^a^::6:i 
tury,  and  till  the  period  when  Henry  in.  of  Prance,    ■       "  -  '  ■    -•   > 

after  having  lost  his  throne,  employed  a  descendant 
of  this  family,  who  was  commander  of  the  Swiss 
troops  in  his  service,  to  proceed  to  Switzerland  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  forces  from  that  coun- 
try ;  and   having  no  pecuniary  service  to  command, 


.  ,  .Ea^ 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax ;  and  on  .some  lots,  good  Wbeal 
and  Corn  may  b&  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  si» 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  offers  itself, 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  thli 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  thi 
'■-      the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Bla( 


he  persuaded  the  sam»  gentleman  to  borrow  of  his  R'ver  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  waterc 
family  the  Sancy  diamond,  in  order  to  deposit  with  "'""^  '"""^  "",'  '^''' i?,"  «'hich  have  not  durable  runnii 
the  Swis.,    o-ovprnmpnf  «^  Un„rl,„   f^r  tl,o'^„,,„^..,f  ;'  ^"''^'".^  "P""  .'^em-  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchari 


Economy. — Without  it,  no  one,  let  his  income 
be  what  it  may,  can  hope  for  the  confitlence  of  the 
public;  and  e.xtravagance  is  certain  to  be  accoin- 
panied  with  poverty,  and  its  votary  almost  invaria- 
bly ends  his  life  in  want  and  wretchedness.  By 
recomraendiug  economy,  linwever,  we  wotild  not 
be  thought  to  recommend  niggardliness,  which  is 
a  viee  as  opposite  to  economy  as  is  the  most  waste- 
ful extravagance.  Tlie  man  who,  wrapped  up 
entirely  in  selfishness,  refuses  his  aid  to  every 
thing  of  public  benefit, who  lioards  his  ill  gotten 
gains  in  his  own  coflers,  and  whose  only  pleasure 
is  to  extort  from  the  hand  of  poverty  the  last  pen- 
ny, is  not  an  economical  man,  he  is  an  oppressor 
and  a  niggard — A.  H.  Spectator. 


the  Swiss  government  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  Accordingly  the  diamond  was  de- 
spatched for  this  purpose  by  a  confidential  domestic, 
who  disappeared  and  could  nowhere  be  heard  of  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  At  last,  however;  it  was  as- 
certained that  he  had  been  stopped  by  robbers  and 
assassinated,  and  his  body  buried  in  a  forest.  And 
such  confidence  had  his  master  in  the  prudence  and 
probity  of  his  servant,  that  he  searcJied  and  at  last 
discovered  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  had  the 
corpse  disinterred,  when  the  diainond  was  found  in 
his  stomach  ;  he  having  swallowed  it  when  attacked 
by  the  robbers. 

The  Bear  ivith  the  Tea-kettle.-— The  following  an- 
ecdote evinces  the  hardihood  of  bears.  Fish,  which 
forms  their  chief  nourishment,  and  which  they  pro- 
cure for  themselves  fVom  the  rivers,  was  last  year 
excessively  scarce.  A  great  famine  consequently 
existed  among  them,  and,  instead  of  retiring  to  their 
dens,  they  wandered  about  the  whole  winter  through, 
even  in  the  streets  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Kam- 
schatka.  One  of  them,  finding  the  outer  gate  of  a 
house  open,  entered,  and  the  gate  accidently  closed 
after  him.  The  woman  of  the  house  had  just  placed  a 
large  tea-machine,  full  of  boiling  water,  in  the  court ; 
the  bear  smelt  it  and  burned  his  nose  :  provoked  at 
the  pain,  he  vented  all  his  fury  upon  the  kettle,  fold- 
ed his  fore-paws  round  it,  pressed  it  with  his  whole 
strength  against  his  breast  to  crush  it,  and  burnt  him- 
self, of  course,  still  more  and  more.  The  horrible 
growl  which  rage  and  pain  forced  from  him  brought 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  spot, 
and  poor  Bruin  was  soon  despatched  by  shots  from 
the  windows.  He  has  however,  immortalized  his 
memory,  and  become  a  proverb  amongst  the  town's 
people  for  when  any  one  injures  himself  by  his  own 
violence,  they  call  him  '  the  bear  with  the  tea-kettle.' 
— Kotzebue. 


MAJOR    ANDRE. 

Mr  Belsham,  who  is  freer  from  mistakes  respecting 
American  matters  than  any  other  British  historian,  Gordon 
excepted,  speaking  of  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andre,  a 
young  British  officer  every  way  unfit  for  a  spy,  says — 
that  the  high  character  of  the  American  Commander, 
would  have  derived  additional  lustre  from  indulging  the 
earnest  and  sole  request  of  Major  Andre  to  die  as  a  sold- 
ier and  not  as  a  felon.  The  fact  was,  (I  had  it  from  scv- 
eial  olficers  of  rank  and  high  character),  Washington 
would  not  venture  to  risk  the  indulgence  and  merged  his 
personal  feelings  in  necessity.  Tlie  BriUsh  had  hung 
three  or  four  Ameiican  officers  as  spies  with  no  regaid  to 
their  feelings  as  gentlemen.  When  it  was  whispered  in 
camp  that  Andre  would  be  sliot,  there  was  a  general 
expression  of  discontent  progressing  to  clamor.  The  of- 
ficers said  "  What!  shall  we  risk  our  lives,  as  several  of 
us  have  done,  and  some  be  taken  and  hanged  like  dogs, 
and  shall  a  detected  British  spy  meet  a  milder  fate  ?"' 
Alarming  resignations  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
— Dr  Waterhouse. 

'  During  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  resentment 
in  Boston,  against  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners,  asked  the  Governor,  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets  and  over  his  farm  unarmed  and 
alone,  ,' He  replied  not  in  the  least.  The  Americans 
are  not  aUoody-minded peojAc' — lb. 


the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  count' . 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  possli 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drovei ' 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  payii 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  read) 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  fi 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originally 
from  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of  them  from 
MassacliMsetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  The 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  low 
price  of  fiom  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
acre,  for  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and« 
haU  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  tor  the  improved  lots.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  two 
to  five  yeai-s'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  inslahiienta, 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchaser 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,  Cattle,  Shee| 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  land 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeils  will  be  given  (6 
purchasers.  Persons  desirous  of  pui chasing  will  please 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  county 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  Cak  field, 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  epl6t  ■' 


Jlmmiinition   ^J^ 

Of  the  best  quality  ai.u  /i/icesf /in'ccs,  for  sporting-* 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOR^ 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  maf 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,     tf  Jan.  7. 

Evergreens,  Silver  Firs,  Sfc. 

The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  the  Seel 

business  would  be  happy  to  receive  orden 

for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergreens  from 

Maine,   and    being   Agent   for  J.  B.  Russell, 

Boston,  and  Prince  4-  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

OMiers  sent  through  them  or  otherwise,  will  be  attended 
to  without  delay.  Particular  directions  for  taking  up  and 
packing  is  requested.  WM.  MANN. 

Augusta,  .Me.,  March26.  6t  '; 

A   list  of  Mr  Mann's   prices  for  Evergreens,  S^c,  can  \^ 
seen  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  $i  per  annuit, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  Who  pay  within 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

BEES. 
i\lK  Fesse.ndf.n' — By  your  pertiiission  I  will  offer 
ine  observations  in  reference  to  the  coininniiica- 
1  of  Mr  Beard,    published   in  one    of  your  late 
)ers  on  the  subjeet  of  bees.    I  hope  Mr  B.  will 
be  di.-ipleased  if      say  that  his  communication 
sists  of  incongruities,  from  which  no  correct  in 
nces  can  be  drawn.     He    speaks  of  a  hive  of 
es  wliich  he  has  inelted  down,'  (for  an  explana- 
of  this  tlio  reader  is  referred  to  his  forniercom- 
lictiiion).      Tlie  bees  in  that  hive  were  so  coni- 
■ly  deranged  from  their  natural  course  by   the 
lent,  lliat  no  sort  of  reliance  should  be  placed 
my  supposed  discoveries  from  thatsourc*.  Mr 
biuks  that  he  discovered  a  large  bee  in  tie  act 
aying  egffs. — '  I  killed  some  of  them,'  he  adds, 
miug    probably  the   common    bees).      '  These 
3  not  queens,  for  ^hey    all    had  stings.'     It  is 
:ely  to  be  believed  that  Mr  B.  is  unapprisec  that 
y  queen  is   furnished    with  a    sting,    and  that 
|qucen  only  is  found  in   a  hive.      But  he  again 
lys  his  unacquaintedness   w-ith    the  |U'evaling 
ies  of  the    modes  by  which  bees  are    pr»pa- 
].      He  inquires   'where  are   Mrs  G.'s  drojes, 
vivify  the  young,  (the  eggs)  at  this  time-.''  Aid- 
hat  '  without  drones  ihey  are  maiuifacturng 
family.'      It  is  perfectly  well  understood  tkat 
neral  not  a  single    drone   is    to    be  seen  iu.t,. 
from  September  till  the  month  of  May  follow- 
when  they  are   produced    from   eggs  laid  by 
queen.     To    his   inquiry  where    the    drones 
-eil,  he  may  be    informed    by   tiie    perusal  of 
i  on  the  subject  that  drones  are   bred  in  their 
ipriate  cells,  from  eggs  deposited  by  the  queen 
n  the  proper  seasons.      His  last  query  '  wheth- 
queen    and  a  drone   can  give    birth  to  a  dif- 
species  from  themselves,   or  make  a  honey- 
ith  a  sting  ?'  if  it  convey  any  correct  meaning 
remain  without  a  reply.      Mr    B.'s   remarks 
■eto  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  bee  hive 
■culiar  to  himself,  and  his    description  of  its 
Its  appear  so  singular  that  it   may  be  passed 
;s  entirely    useless.      Nor  can    we  be   better 
3d  with  his  description  of  his  new  fashioned 
eing  provided  with  '  ceiling,  cracks  and  slides.^ 
1   these   last  points  only  that  what  is  called 
Uent  hive   differs  fruni  the  box  hive  that  has 
n  use  in  some  places  for  30  years  past,  and  if 
;  obtained  a  patent  for  it  he  is  accountable  tor 
licl  tentee  of  the  hive  from  which  he  has  copied. 
\  if  all   his    improvements,  however,    his    hive 


will  furnish  itself  with  pollen  at  the  pro])cr  season  ; 
but  if  cultivators  were  required  to  supply  bees 
with  this  article  in  the  spring,  we  should  soon  find 
that  our  apiaries  would  be  abandoned.  We  must 
Iriist  altogether  to  the  sagacity  and  industry  of 
these  insects  to  proviile  for  themselves  in  their 
own  way  with  as  little  interference  as  possible. 
The  great  object  in  the  management  of  bees  should 
be  to  provide  for  them  a  hive  of  proper  size  and 
so  contrived  that  the  honey  may  be  taken  with 
htlle    interruption  to  their  economy. 

Of  this  description  is  the  improved  hive  now  in 
use  and  which  is  generally  considered  as  deserv- 
ing of  preference.  It  is  neat,  and  simple,  of  a 
pro|)er  size  to  suit  all  swarms,  the  two  drawers 
will  contain  about  24  lbs.  of  comb  honey  of  the 
purest  kind,  free  from  young  bees  or  bee  bread 
and  being  furnished  with  glass  fronts  it  may  be 
seen  when  they  are  filled.  In  a  favorable  season 
a  swarm  a  year  old  vvill  fill  the  drawer  twice,  and 
the  lower  apartment  containing  about  40  lbs.  will 
be  occupied  by  the  queen  and  her  brood,  with  bee 
bread  and  their  winter  store  of  honey.  Expe- 
rience has  sufficiently  proved  the  great  utility  of 
this  improved  hive,  which  is  kept  constantly  for 
sale  at  the  agricultural  stoi-e,  North  Market  Street, 
Boston.  James  TuACHER. 

Plymouth,  ^pril  22,   \S3l. 


i  nlwell  ada|)ted  for  the  purpose  in  view.      His 
;o|its  by  boxes  and  slides  to  regulate  the  bees 
r  laliors  can  answer  no  useful  purpose,  hut 
4    id  to  disturb  and  interrupt  their  native  hab- 
Vhy  his  hive  should  be  '  of  good  size  for  the 
bees,  and  too  large  for  bees  raised  here,'  re- 
some  explanation.      Mr  B.    asserts  that  he 
s  spring  given  his  bees  nearly    half  a  barrel 
bread  ;  the  reader  vvill  doubtless  be  puzzled 
U  wfrom  what  source  half  a  barrel  of  pollen 
procured  at  this  season  ;   but  it    is  tlie  re- 
of  his  other  hives,  after  the  bees  have  been 
d  or  died.     It  is  well  known  that  every  hive 
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\  'fVVITCH  GRASS,  AND  PLASTER  FOR 
TREES. 

Mr  Editor — I  am  much  pleased  to  observe  j'our 
paper  made  the  medium  of  information  upon  all 
things  relative  to  rural  economy.  For  where  is 
tlie  Farmer  or  Gardener,  who  has  not  yet  many 
tilings  to  learn,  and  I  trust  there  are  few  of  us, 
who  would  not  be  willing  and  able,  to  teach  some 
useful  lesson.  In  our  business,  knowledge  should 
be  considered  common  property  and  the  equal  right 
of  all. 

Ill  answer  to  the  queries  of  '  A  Subscriber'  in 
No.  38, ,  I  would  observe,  that  although  we  have 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  a  very  great  abim- 
dance  of  Twitch-Grass  (or  as  we  call  it  quick- 
grass)  it  is  not  by  our  good  farmers  considered 
as  'dreadful  stuff.'  They  are  in  no  case  afraid  of 
t,  or  think  it '  a  lion  in  their  way,' — They  meet  it 
boldly  with  their  improved  jiloughs  and  harrows, 
and  by  working  the  land  well  during  our  hot  and 
dry  summers,  never  fail  to  convert  the  innumera- 
ble roots  of  this  grass  into  a  valuable  manure. 
Spring  and  fall  ploughing  will  not  have  this  effect. 
But  a  complete  summer  fallow,  with  good  imple- 
ments, always  renders  this  seeming  evil  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  And  it  is  the  slothful  gardener,  alone, 
who  thinks  it  a  troublesome  weed. — To  tiie  second 
inquiry,  I  would  notice,  that  the  cheapest  and  most 
suitable  remedy  for  wounds  upon  trees,  occasioned 
by  pruning,  is,  Spanish  brown  paint,  a  little  thick- 
er than  painters  generally  use.  Lay  it  on  with  a 
brush  and  take  care  to  cover  the  wounded  part 
thoroughly.  This  will  effectually  exclude  the  air 
and  weather,  and  nature's  healing  process  will 
soon  perform    the  cure. 

I  have  not  time  for  further  remark.  The  season 
is  forward,   and  requires  every  rnaivto  do  his  duty. 


Our  winter  crops  look  remarkably  fine  and  we 
are  now  sowing  Imrlcy  upon  land  in  the  best 
order, — Our  Gardens  renew  their  annual  promise, 
the  gooseberry  blooms,  .and  the  flower  buds  are 
bursting  upon  pur  plum   and  cherry   trees. 

S,    Revnolds, 
Minavilk,  J\'.  Y.  April  2Z,  1831. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural    So- 
ciety, at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institu- 
tion on  the  30th  of  April,  1831. 
Report  of  H.  A.  S.  DEiRooRn,  President  of  the  Society. 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  important   information 
and  valuable  contributions  of  various  kinds  continue 
to  flow  in  from  all  quarters.     Since  the  last  meet- 
ing the  following  letters  have  been   received. 

1.  Letter  from  Henry  Corse,  Esq,  of  Montreal, 
with  a  bundle    of  Apple  and  Plum  scions. 

Montreal,  April  ]6th,  1831. 
Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

Dear  Sir — According  to  the  promise  I  made 
to  some  of  the  Membors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  when,  last  summer,  I  was  in 
Boston,  I  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  for  the 
Society,  scions  of  fruit  trees  ;  most  of  which  are 
of  very  recent  origin,  and  from  the  'original  seed- 
ling trees  ;  and  it  may  not  be,  perhaps,  improper 
to  remark  that,  no  man  has  a  greater  aversion  than 
myself  to  the  too  ])revalent  practice  of  swelling  a 
numerical  collection  by  intruders  that  have  noth- 
ing ^;^  partiltiAai^  to  recommend  them  ;  and'  that, 
it  is  my  belief,  the  varieties  which  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  sending,  will  be  found  an  acquisition  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude. 

The  Plums ,  except  the  November  Gage,  are  of 
my  own  raising  from  seed,  the  product  of  an  an- 
nual planting  since  1812,  and  of  their  merits  I 
can  speak  with  some  confidence,  possessing  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties, 
and  having  had  a  good  opportunity  during  my 
tour,  in  the  proper  season,  of  examining  a  very 
great  variety  from  Richmond^  'Virginia,  to  Albany, 
and  I  wish  them  no  higher  distinction  than  to  have 
them  brought  for  comparison  with  any  equal  num- 
ber that  can  be  produced,  or  the  best  against  the 
best. 

Corse's  Nota  Bena,  I  look  upon  as  the  best. 

Do.  Admiral,  is  dark  purple,  about  the  size  of 
the  Magnum  Bonum,  or  yellow  Egg,  but  of  good 
flavor. 

Do.  Field  Marshal,  about  the  size  of  the  latter 
and  bright  Red  ;  the  most  showy  plum  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  of  good  flavor. 

Do.  Rising  Sun,  about  the  size  of  the  Bingham, 
bright  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  Red  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  Blue  November  Gage  is  extraordinary  for 
its  late  rijieiii'iig  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  re- 
main upon  the  tree.  I  have  picked  them  in  De- 
cember ;  it  is  of  good  flavor  and  of  medium  size, 
they  are  all  very  productive,  some  of  them  bear  too 
much. 

Of  the  Apples,  the  most  important  is  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  of  accidental  origin,  bore  fruit  for  the 
first  time  about  twelve  years  since;  is  a  large,  beau- 
t'ful  and  excellent  fruit,  ripens  in  September,  and 
sells  here  readily  for  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  the 
dozen. 
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Corse's  Favorite,  the  name  given  to  it,  by  the 
Nursery-men  liere,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  introduced  by  me.  It  originated  in  a  pasture,  j 
accidentally,  about  five  miles  Ironi  Montreal,  and 
of  all  Apjjles,  suits  my  palate  the  best  of  any  I 
have  ever  tasted  ;  it  commences  ripening  in  Au- 
gust, and  has  this  singular  peculiarity,  in  matur- 
ing ;  it  is  six  weeks  from  tlie  time  the  first  are  fit 
for  'the  table  before  the  last  are  so  ;  it  shouM  bo 
perfectly  matured  upon  the  tree  and  eaten  im- 
mediately. 

Corse's  Indian  Prince  is  a  seedling  originating 
on  my  own  place,  matured  fruit  for  the  first  time 
in  1829,  is  large  and  very  handsome,  and  of  very 
pecnhar,  and  good  flavor. 

The  Reinette  Anglaise  and  Autumn  Calville,  are 
both  supposed  to  be  of  Canadian  origin,  and  are 
certainly  good  ones.  The  Nonsuch  is  from  Eng- 
land, ripens  the  latter  part  of  August.  I  send 
this  in  consequence  of  having  observed  in  differ- 
ent catalogues,  an  Apple  resembling  this  same 
that  ripens  in  November  :  this  is  very  large  hand- 
some and  good,  but  continues  only  for  a  short  time. 
I  am  Very  anxious  to  procure  from  Boston  the  un- 
der-mentioned varieties  of  fruit  scions  (a  cutting  or 
two  of  each,)  particularly  the  native  Pears,  when- 
ever a  convenient  opportunity  shall  oft'er :  Lew- 
is, Dix,  Gushing,  Wilkinson,  Clap,  Poimd  and  Ger- 
man Muscat  Pears.  The  Roxbury  Russett  and 
Baldwin  Apple,  and  Downer's  Cherry.  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained  the  Harvard,  Heath- 
cot  anil  Bartlett  Pears. 

With  my  best  wishes,  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
Society,  and  for  your  own  individual  exertions  in 
forwarding  the  interest  of  Horticulture,  you  will 
jilease  allow  me  the  honor  of  subscribing. 

Henry  Corse. 

The  scions  which  Mr  Corse  has  so  kindly  presen- 
ted, are  an  important  acquisition.  The  varieties  of 
fruit  are  remarkable  in  cliaracter  and  interesting 
from  the  country  of  their  nativity,  —more  espe- 
cially, since  European  and  American  cultivatois 
have  so  generally  turned  their  attention  to  the 
collection,  or  creation  of  new  kinds,  to  replace 
such  as  have  disappeared,  or  are  deteriorated  in 
quality.  These  have  an  additional  value  from 
having  been  reared  in  a  more  northern  climate  ; 
as  it  is  considered  an  '  established  principle,  that 
several  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  many  other 
plants,  flourish  better  when  removed  from  a  north- 
ern to  a  southern  latitude,  than  those  which  are 
transplanted  from  a  milder  to  a  more  northern  re- 
gion. Plums  and  Apples  at  least  are  more  likely 
to   maintain    their   character  and    even    improve, 
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of  any  other  nation.  As  yet  we  have  received 
intelligence  from  only  a  few  places  in  some  six  or 
eight  states,  and  a  small  district  of  one  of  the 
Canadas;  still  it  is  evident,  ihntit  will  require 
many  years  to  collect  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
existing  varieties,  while  they  are  annually  increas- 
ing. As  to  other  fruits,  it  has  already  -lieen  ascer- 
tained, that  we  possess  many  valuable  native  pears, 
plums,  and  peaches  ;  but  it  requires  the  patience  of 
Lectier,  and  the  zeal,  intelligence,  genius,  and  in- 
dustry, of  a  DHhamel,  to  collect,  class  and  describe 
them.  To  facilitate  these  labors,  the  Society  will 
direct  all  its  energies  ;  but  a  Garden  of  Experi- 
ment is  indispensable  for  the  compleie  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  object. 

Such  an  establishment  is  so   desirable,   and  im- 
portant, that  we  confidently  rely  upon  private  and  I  The  work  which  she  has    done  us    the    honor    o 


If  this  first  part  meet    encouragement,  I  intone '• 

to  publish   the  remainder,    whicii    I  hope   will    be,, 

more  creditable  to  me  in  a  horticultural  and  scieu- 

tific  point  of  view,  than  the  one    now   before   yofi 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  Griffith,  i 

This  estimable  lady,  who  has  so  long  been  dis 
tinguished  for  her  extensive,  interesting  and  valuj    K 
ble  experiments  as    a   practical  cultivator    of  th  |r 
soil, — for  her  literary  and  scientific  contribution 
on  various   subjects,    in    the  several    branches    ( 
rural  economy,  and  for  the    noble   efforts  she  h. 
made,  to  elevate  the  character  of  lier  sex,  in 
the  relations  of  life,  now  claims  our  most  resp& 
ful  homage,  as  the  first    female   author  on   tillage,  i 


public  munificence,  for  the  means  of  founding 
one,  at  no  very  distant  period.  In  the  mean 
time,  great  reliance  is  reposed  upon  the  enterpris- 
ing proprietors  of  nm'series,  several  active  and 
zealous  members  of  the  society,  and  many  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  have  long  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees. 

In  this  state,  the  services  which  have  been  ren- 
dered by  John  Lowell,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  and  S. 
.G.  Perkins,  E^q.  of  Brookline  are  well  known,  and 
will  constitute  a  valuable  and  interesting  portion 
of  the  horticultural  history  of  New  England.  As 
scientific  and  experienced  practical  cultivators  of 
fruits,  and  as  munificent  patrons  of  rural  industry, 
they  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. With  untiring  perseverance,  infinite  trouble 
and  great  expense,  they  have  collected  fruits,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  generously  dissemina- 
ted them  among  their  fellow  citizens.  And  in- 
stead of  their  ardor  having  abated  for  the  culture 
of  their  magnificent  grounds,  it  appears  to  increase 
with  their  ripening  years,  and  give  the  energy 
and  vivacity  of  youth  to  all  their  labors,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  husbandry  and  horticul- 
ture of  their  native  state.  To  the  late  Mr  Preble 
of  Watertown,  we  are  much  indebted  for  his 
liberal  and  successful  exertions,  to  multiply 
our  variety  of  delicate  fruits.  He  introduced  the 
black  Tartarian  cherry, — the  most  sui)erb  and 
delicious  of  all  the  varieties  of  that  fruit. 

Mr  Prince  of  Jamaica  Plains  has,  for  many 
years,  been  a  distinguished  cultivator  of  foreign 
and  native  fruits,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  making 
additions  to  his  extensive  collection. 

Mr  Manning  of  Salem  has  evinced  a  zeal  and 
intelligence  for  this  pleasing  culture,  which  merits 
om-  unqualified  admiration,  and  gratitude ;  his 
services  are  invaluable  to  the  Society  :  and  Mr 
when"  brought"  to  the'Tidnitv'of  Boston,'  from  Downer  of  Dorchester  is  constantly  extending  his 
New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Canada,  than  when  researches  for  new  native  varieties  of  Apples, 
introduced  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     As    Pears,  Cherries  and  Grapes,  while  his  neighbor  Mr 


hardy  as  apple  trees  are  generally,  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  famous  Newton  Pippin,  sojiistly  esteemed 
in  New  York,  does  not  thrive  well  in  this  state, 
■where  the  climate  appears  to  be  too  rigorous. 

Mr  Corse  hascoifferreil  a  great  favor  upon  us, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  intercourse,  which  has 
been  so  generally  commenced  on  his  part,  should 
he  cordially  continued,  and  rendered  reci|)rocally 
beneficial  to  the  horticulturists  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  , 

Prom  the  number  of  kinds  of  apples  which 
have  already  been  announced  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  the  information  we  are 
continually  receiving,  from  all  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try, as  to  the  existence  of  many  others,  it  would 
appear  that  our  catalogue  will  soon  exceed  that 


Cook,  so  conspicous  in  his  attention  to  the  manage- 
agement  of  vines  and  in  procuring  the  best  kinds 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
their  horticultural  fellow  citizeus,are  cooperating  in 
the  same  laudable  jmrsuit.  We  are  therefore 
cheered  in  the  hope  that  in  a  very  few  years,  the 
Boston  fruit  market  will  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
United  States,  and  surpassed  but  by  few  in  any 
country. 

No.  '-2.  Letter  from  Mrs  Mary  Grifiitli  of  New- 
Jersey. 

Charlieshnpe,  April  I81I1,  1831. 
Gfn.  Dearborn, 

Sir.— Be  so  obliging  as  to  present  the  little 
volume,  herewith  sent,  to  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society. 


dedicating  to  our  Society,  and  presenting  a  copy  foi 
the  libr.-iry,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  annals  of  agricul 
ture  a'ld  gardening.  Although  the  ladies  are 
zealoijs  disciples  of  Flora,  and  Botany  has  so  ft) 
claimed  their  attention,  that  they  can  boast  of  sev- 
eral iidividuals,  who,  by  their  pencils  and  publica- 
tions, have  'become  illustrious  for  the  servicet 
they  lave  rendered  to  that  delightful  and  usefu: 
science  ; — still  in  no  age  or  nation  have  they  pro- 
ducel  a  writer,  on  the  theory  and  practical  an 
of  cjliivatioii,  until  Mrs  Griflith  assumed  that  ex- 
alted station. 

Well  may  the  mothers  avid  daughters  of  this  «■ 
pub'ic,  emulate  the  independence,  intelligence 
and  industry  of  this  accomplished  matron  of  New 
Jersey.  By  precept  and  practical  illustration 
has  not  only  done  much,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  iheir  unfortunate  country  women,  but  rivals  tht  1 
efi'n-ts  of  our  most  celebrated  patrons  of  husbandrj 
and  horticulture,  by  the  judicious  application  ol 
theory  to  the  duties  of  the  field,  and  the  dift'usioi 
of  intelligence,  on  these  important  arts. 

Ill  the  prime  of  life  she  became  a  widowed 
mother,  and  instead  of  despairing,  or  yieldinglt 
the  too  common  and  inefiicient  means  of  obtain- 
ing subsistence,  -which  either  custom  or  false  pridt 
had  imperiously  prescribed,  she  boldly  entered  the 
the  career  of  rural  industry  with  the  hardy  culti- 
vators of  the  soil;  and  as  an  agriculturist  and  au- 
thor, now  ranks  as  the  worthy  successor  of  a  Cox, 
in  the  land  of  his  usefulness  and  his  fame. 

With  the  fullest  confidence,  in  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  will  result  from  Mrs  Griffith's 
'Letters  ON  Horticulture,'  it  is  earnestly le- 
commended  to  ,the  ladies  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  every  gentleman,  who  participates  in  the 
interest,  which  has  been  recently  developed  for 
the  advancement  of  husbandry  and  gardcnins- 
The  work  when  completed  will  consist  of  thret 
volumes  ;  the  second  and  third  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 

There  are  several  departments  of ,  horticultoK, 
which  appear  more  exclusively  to  deserve  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  females ;— such  as  the  culture  ol 
silk-worms,  bees,  flowers,  and  the  delicate  varie- 
ties of  fi-uit.  Either  for  amusement,  instruction, 
or  profit,  how  can  a  portion  of  their  time  be  mot'' 
rationally  employed  ?  and  in  tlie  country,  all  have 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  a  taste  for  objects. 
which  are  so  directly  connected  with  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  and  which  tend.W 
matetiallv,  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  renow 
of  the  Union.  With  such  an  enlightened  instruc- 
tor, generous  patron,  and  commendable  example-, 
they    cannot  fail  of  success. 

3.  A  letterfromG.B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Baltimwe, 
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ndevin.<r  his  tlianks  for  the  lionor  cunforreil  upon 
;m,  by  electing  him  a  corresponding  member  of 
le  Society,  nnil  expressing  his  disposition  to  ren- 
!r  such  services  us  it  may  be  in  liis  power  to  e.\- 
nd,  for  advancing  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
Respectfully  submitted   by 

II.  A.  S.  DKAKBOnN. 

Sesohed,  That  the  thanks  of  tlie  Society  be 
•esented  to  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  of  Montreal, 
r  his  valuable  present  of  Apple  and  Plum  Scions. 

licsnlvcd,  Tiiat  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre- 
ntcd  to  Mrs  Mary  Griffith  of  Charlieshope,  in 
e  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  honor  she  has 
)nferred  upon  the  Society,  by  dedicating  to  it, 
intly  witli  that  of  Pennsylvania,  her  Letters  on 
ORTK  Ti.TiRE  and  Natural  Phenomena,  and 
esenting  a  copy  for  the  library. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BEES  IN  CITIES. 
We  have  received  a  small  work  of  upwards  of 
DO  pages  12  nio.  entitled  '.in  Essai/  on  the prac- 
ahililij  of  ciitlivating  the  Honey  lice  in  Maritime 
owns  and  Cities,  as  a  source  of  Domestic  Econo- 
ij  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 
DSton :  Perkins  and  Marvin.  New  York,  J. 
javitt.' 
There  is  [irobably  no  object  of  culture,  no  branch 

rural  economy  which  has  given  rise  to  more 
•servation,  discussion,  theories  and  experiments 
an  that  which  this  treatise  embraces.  There 
ve  been,  perhaps,  as  many  works  published  on 
ses  as  there  are  insects  in  apopidous  hive.  Still 
e  secrets  of  their  domicile  and  work  shops 
ve  not  been  fully  disclosed,  for  this  among  other 
lid  reasons — the  operators  will  admit  no  look- 
i-oii  to  view  their  manufactory.  The  moment  we 
•ow  light  on  their  proceedings  their  labors  are 
spended.  We  see  only  what  they  liave  done, 
t  how  they  jierformed  tlieir  miracles  is  a  mystery 
!  lack  means  of  developing. 
It  happily  happens,  however,  that  we  can  de- 
e  advantage  from  the  labors  of  these  tiny  ar- 
tects  without  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  their 
ift.  The  practical  part  of  this  branch  of  econ- 
y  is  simple,  and  a  little  plain  common-sense, 
;etber  with  a  few  rules  of  easy  comprehension, 
'be  obtained  from  Thacher's,  Smith's  and  other 
lilar  treatises,  will  enable  any  person  of  the 
st  moderate  capacity,  a  good  stock  of  bees  to 
|in  with,  one  of  Dr  Thacher's  hives  and  a  quiet 
rner  to  i)lacc  it  in,  to  furnish  himself  and  family 
h  an  article  of  food  which  is  as  wholesome  as 
3  delicious ,  and  wiiose  value  in  medicine  and  the 

but  few  people  have  properly  a|)preciated. 
With  regard    to  making   citizens  of  Bees,    we 
1   only    say,  try    and   see.      Experiments   must 
;ide,    and   we  believe,   so  far  as  trial  lias  been 
de,   success  has  been    the  result.     Dr    Smith 

s  (p.  10,  of  ills  Treatise,) 

Several  mistaken  writers  agree  in  remarking, 
it  in  foraging,  bees  rarely  go  more  than  a  mile 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  home  ;  this,  my  own  ex- 
rlence  proves  to  be  otherwise.  On  an  island 
Boston  harbor  is  a  hive  of  bees,  in  a  flourishing 
idition,  whose  range  cannot  be  less  than  three 
i  four  miles,  in  order  to  ])rocure  their  full  store. 
e  island  on  which  they  are  located  has  but  few 
wers  at  any  time,  and  on    the  whole,   presents, 

the  apiarian,  a  forbidding  aspect.  Notvvith- 
inding    tliese   discouraging   circumstances,   the 

.ntity  of  honey,  from  season  to  season,  has  been 

xpectedly  large,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 


proi-ured  from  neighboring  islands  as  well  as  the 
main  land.  The  nearest  island,  is  one  mile  :  on 
another,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  honey 
bees  have  been  observed,  in  great  plenty,  when 
the  white  clover  is  in  blossom.  Indeed,  a  farmer 
informed  ine  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  them 
aiTive  and  depart  for  the  island  on  v.bich  they  so 
imexpectedly  thrive.  Hull,  a  small  town,  is  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  Quincy  about  four, 
— from  each  of  which  places,  judging  from  the 
nimd)er3  of  returning  bees,  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  heavily  laden  with  farina  ami  honey 
their  burdens  must  have  been  brought. 

'  This  relation  at  least  shows  that  when  obliged 
by  necessity,  bees  travel  to  considerable  distances, 
— and  also  proves,  that  in  cities,  provided  there 
were  no  flowers  for  them  to  visit,  they  would  go 
in  search  of  them  in  the  environs.  But  all  cities 
have  gardens,  and  some  of  them  are  of  such 
extent,  in  Boston,  particularly,  that,  unaided  by 
the  millions  of  flowers,  flourishing  under  every 
window,  or  springing  up  on  the  borders  of  the 
beautiful  common,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  sus- 
tain, alone,  a  large  number  of  hives.  Again,  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  trees,  in  all  cities,  by 
the  public  walks,  and  in  the  grounds  of  all  valua- 
ble estates,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  too,  to  sus- 
tain, without  cultivated  gardens,  hives  enough  to 
supply  a  portion  of  the  population  with  a  moderate 
quantity   of  honey. 

'  But  wlien  the  trees  exhaling  sweet  dews,  the 
shrubbery, the  flower  gardens  and  the  thousands  of 
flower  pots,  yielding  a  rich  perfume,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the 
paved  city  offers  no  objections  to  the  successful 
and  profitable  cultivation  of  the  honey-bee.  If 
any  demonstration  is  required,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  I  have  repeatedly  exhibited  a  glass  hive,  con- 
taining over  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was 
made  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  in  a  few  summer 
weeks.' 

With  regard  to  giving  bees  the  privilege  of  ten- 
anting the  attic  lofts  of  our  mansion  houses,  &c, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinioti.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  intruding  upon  the  prescriptive 
privileges  of  the  poets'  apartment,  we  should  be 
apprehensive  that  quarrels  might  ensue  between 
two  classes  of  animals  proverbially  irritable.  The 
battles  of  the  bees  and  the  bards  though  done  into 
metre  by  Christopher  Cockloft,  Esq.  woidd  never 
rival  that  of  the  '  Cranes  and  the  Pigmies,'  and 
would  producf?"  nothing  better  than  certain  super- 
fluous miseries  of  life  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  lau- 
rels to  the  luckless  combatants.  Setting  aside  evils 
of  this  kind,  the  plan  appears  to  possess  advantages 
for  some  situations,  too  obvious  to  need  ex|)lana- 
tion  or  comment. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

TWITCH  GRASS  OR.COUCH  GRASS,  &c. 

Mr  Editor — In  your  paper  of  the  6th  inst.  one 
of  your  correspondents  wishes  to  be  inforined  of 
the  most  effectual  way  to  exterminate  from  the 
soil  the  disagreeable  intruder  called  Twitch  Grass. 
I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  cultivation  arrived  at 
one  mode,  which,  though  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
is  yet  nearly  so.  My  object  in  turning  up  the  soil 
is  to  get  it  into  a  good  and  full  crop  of  grass,  in 
reference  to  the  market  for  hay.'  Of  course,  I 
sometimes  |)lant  but  one  year  and  seldom  exceed 
two. 

One  year's  culture   subdivides    the    roots,  (the 


great  source  of  their  extension)  so  as  to  promote 
their  increase  to  the  greatest  ])Ossible  extent  !' 

A  second  year's  planting  with  a  good  use  of  the 
hoe  checks  them  somewhat.  But  a  third  year  I 
have  found  full  and  efl'ectual. 

This  glass  generally  prevails  most  on  a  rich 
sod,  about  gardens  near  cow-yards,  &c  ;  for  which 
reason  some  call  ii,(airioiig  the  infinity  of  its  names,) 
garden-grass.  It  fills  the  earth  with  fine  roots, 
every  minute  part  of  which,  is  on  separation  a 
new  plant,  and  is  doid)tless,  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  cultivator.  Besides,  when  made  into  hay,  the 
woody  fibre  prevails,  anri  it  is  not  so  nutritious,  I 
am  induced  to  think,  as  most  other  grasses.  It  be- 
comes too  of  a  yellow  color  and  is  very  unsaleable 
in  the  hay   market. 

^  To  the  description  of  our  correspondent,  oblig- 
ingly handed  to  us,  wo  add  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
Welles  from  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Repository, 
vol.  viii.  No.  1,  |).  72. 

'  The  grass  called  Cambridge,  Dog,  and  Garden 
Grass  is  the  Trilicum  repens.  Dr  Elliot  calls  it 
the  "  hurtful  blue  or  Dutch  grass."  In  England 
it  is  called  couch,  knot,  or  dog  grass.  Every 
joint  of  its  roots  produces  a  new  plant,  and  it  is 
saiil  to  be  there,  as  it  is  found  to  be  here,  one  of 
the  worst  weeds  and  most  difficult  to  extirpate. 
It  resembles  wheat  of  which  it  is  a  species.  The 
best  mode  to  destroy  it  is  to  keep  the  lands  longer 
under  the  i)lough,  with  a  frequent  use  of  the  hoe, 
as  where  this  is  not  done,  two  years  ploughing 
only  not  merely  multiplies,  but  occasions  it  to  en- 
gross the  whole  soil.  It  has  a  hard  woody  fibre, 
and  is  disliked  by  cattle.  It  flourishes  mostly  near 
cow-yards  and  gardens,  and  is  called  Cambridge- 
grass,  from  its  abounding  on  the  salt  banks  of 
Charles  river.  One  hundred  pounds  cut  July  22d, 
in  late  flower  gave  fortyeight  pounds.' 


SHEPHARDIA. 

Messrs  Winships  request  the  editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  to  correct  an  error  in  his  paper  of 
Wednesday  last,  in  regard  to  their  being  likely  to 
have  on  hand  the  ensuing  autumn  plants  of  the  She- 
PHARDiA  of  good  size.  Those  gentlemen  who  have 
seen  and  appreciated  the  production,  have  taken  all 
they  have  been  able  to  propagate.  It  was  with  much 
regret  they  noticed  its  publicity,  as  in  all  probability 
it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  supply  the  public  de- 
mand. Small  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  price  will  be  much  reduced,  with  a 
hope  to  meet  the  p"ublic  approbation. 

Brighton  JVurseries,  May  4th,  1831. 


Ebenezer  T.  Drake  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  slaugh- 
tered a  Pig,  11  months  and  three  days  old,  weigh- 
ing 371i  pound.s,  when  carried  to  mafket,  April 
11,  1831"  — .V.  H.  Patriot. 


Anthracite  coal  h3  used  at  New-Orleans  for  bak- 
ing bricks,  and  is  preferred  to  wood,  the  bricks 
being  more  thoroughly  baked. 


We  understand  that  the  survey  of  a  new  route  for 
the  Lowell  Rail  Road  has  been  commenced.  It  is 
to  pass  down  the  valley  of  the  Medford  river,  and 
continue  the  line  of  the  turnpike.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  corporation  not  to  cross  the 
track  of  any  road,  but  rather  to  pass  under  or  over  it 
by  tunneling. 
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THE  UNIOX  OF  LABOR  A\D  STUDY. 

We  liave  alieaily  advened  to  this  subject,  and 
now  return  to  it  again,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  such  a 
discussion,  the  results  of  oxpeiience  in  those  in- 
stitutions, where  the  manual  labor  plan  has  been 
associated  with  study.  Facts  always  form  tlie 
safest  guide. 

The  provision  requisite  to  a  manual  labor  academy. 
— The  Soiitliern  and  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  was  begun  by  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  at  §2, .500.  The  horses,  cattle, 
wagon,  and  fanning  utensils  cost  about  a  tbousand 
dollars  more.  There  is  a  boarding  house  where 
all  the  scholars  upon  charity  are  fed,  and  lodged. 

At  Danville,  Ky.,  is  a  manual  labor  Seminary. 
The  farm  consists  of  112  acres  of  first  rate  land, 
the  necessary  buildings  are  put  up  with  logs,  and 
are  sufficient  to  acconniiodate  40  or  .50  persons. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  farm  and  the  buildings 
was  $3000. 

At  Germantotrn,  near  Philadelphia,  is  another 
Academy  for  tlie  union  of  labor  and  study.  The 
farm  here  has  72  acres,  with  the  ordinary  farm- 
ing utensils,  two  horses,  four  cows,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  supplying  out-door  employment 
for  more  than  a  dozen  students,  and  shop  room 
for  6  or  7  more.  The  buildings  will  accommodate 
about  40  students.      The  property   cost  $8000. 

At  Andover^  Mass.,  is  a  department  for  manual 
labor  and  study.  A  worksliop  is  erected  here,  of 
rough  stone,  65  feet  by  40  :  capable  of  containing 
75  laborers.     The  cost  was  about  $.3000. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Pennsylvania  has 
lately  purcliased  a  farm  of  SO  acres  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  and  near  the  river.  Tliey  estimate  the 
requisite  amount  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
repairs  of  buildings,  and  stock,  at  $6000.  They 
calculate  four  hours  each  day  for  every  student  to 
work,  and  six  or  more    for  stud_v. 

Expenses. — At  Maryville  the  annual  expense  of 
each  student  for  board,  over  and  above  bis  labor, 
which  is  only  one  day  in  the  week,  is  §25. 

At  Danville,  where  they  all  labor  two  hours 
daily,  the  expense  of  board  is  reduced  to  one  half 
the  regular  charge,  wlieu  labor  is  not  required. 

At  Germantown  the  labor  in  many  cases  is 
equivalent  to  the  whole  expense  of  board.  In  thi 
place,  the  students  labor  fo^^r  hours  every  day, 
Sundays    always  excepted. 

At  the  proposed  Episcopal  Institution  in  Dela- 
ware,  it  is  intended  that  the  daily  labor  shall  about 
equal  the  expense  of  board  ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  steward  or  superintendent  who  takes  the 
farm,  shall,  in  general,  accept  the  labor  of  each 
student  for  four  hours  each  working  day,  as  suffi- 
cient pay    for  the  board  of  each  .student. 

The  di  I  in  each  of  the  places  named,  is  gen- 
erally plain,  consisting  of  meat  and  bread,  vege- 
tables, milk  and  fruit,   but  no  tea  and  coffee. 

The  Jdnds  of  labor. — At  Maryville,  farming  only 
is    used. 

At  Danville  also,  the  labor  is  wholly  agricultural. 

At    Gcrmantoum,    are    various    kinds    of  joiner 

work,  especially  of  the  plainer  kind  ;  horticulture 

and  agriculture,    together    with  the    management 

of  horses,  and  cattle. 

Studies. — It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
the  above  named  institutions,  that  the  studies  of 
the  students  are  no  wise  impeded  by  their  manual 


labor.  The  opinion  is  strongly  held,  that  their 
attainments  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
who  devote   their  whole  time    to  study. 

Condition  of  admission. — In  most  of  the  sem- 
inaries now  reviewed,  the  performance  of  labor 
is  an  indispensable  condition  to  membership. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles, that  no  doulit  can  exist  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  plan  of  uniting  labor  and  study.  The  pro- 
ject, indeed,  does  not  derive  its  feasibility  from 
mere  recent  e.'cperience.  Some  of  the  best  scholars, 
and  most  useful  men  in  our  country,  have  passed 
through  this  hardy  course  of  mental  training. 
Their-,  education  hns  been  j)rosecuted  amid  the 
interruptions  incident  to  laborious  avocations. 
Their  hands,  hardened  with  severe  toil,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  rougher  'mplements  of  agriculture 
have  not  been  deemed  unfit  to  turn  over  the  vol- 
umes of  science,  and  form  the  figure  5  of  ma- 
thematical calculation.  Of  how  many  intelligent 
men  do  we  learn  the  simple  fact,  that  they  are 
■self-taught  ?  In  almost  every  such  case  there  has 
been  a  union  of  labor  and  study.  Labor  has  made 
the  study  sweet,  and  study  has,  in  its  turn,  soften- 
ed labor. 

The  above  article  is  from  our  respected  contem- 
porary '  the  Columbian  >Star.' — If  additional  facts 
and  arguments  are  required  to  enforce  the  propri- 
ety, and  indeed  absolute  necessity  of  labor,  call 
it  by  what  term  you  choose,  gymnastic,  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical,  and  perhaps  each  in  turn 
ought  to  be  had  recpurse  to  by  students,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  experience  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  above  all  of  Fellenberg  in  his  celebrated 
establishment  at  Hofwyl. — Ample  and  very  satis- 
factory details  on  this  engrossing  subject  will  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Education.  We  are  satisfied,  by  intimate  experi- 
ence, and  we  may  say  jiersonal  suffering,  that  sad 
injustice  is  done  to  human  nature  in  the  common 
systems  of  education,  by  a  neglect  of  suitable  and 
regular  physical  exercise  ;  directed  as  well  to  the 
immediate  preservation  of  health  and  prevention  of 
numerous  ailments,  as  to  the  learning  of  some 
useful  handicraft  enifdoynient,  and  acquiring  the 
ability  to  use  our  senses  and  limbs  with  that  read- 
iness and  accuracy  so  useful  in  the  various  situa- 
tions of  life,  whether  of  daily  business  or  unfore- 
seen peril  and  emergencies. — Journal  of  Health. 

RAILROADS  IN  THE    0N[TED    STATES,   EUROPE  AND 

ASIA. 

Their  eventiinl  effects  on  Tonnage  .and  fnr  Commerce,  nnd  llie 

particular  etrect  of  them  and  other  circumstances,  on  that  of 

the  United  Stales. 

The  circumstances  of  the  high  price  of  sailors' 
wages,  the  diminished  quantity  of  tonnage  in  the 
Southern  ports,  and  the  generally,  if  not  decreasing, 
stationary  state  of  the  United  States  Commerce, 
induce  me  to  address  you.  I  would  premise  my 
paper  witii  the  expression  of  a  conviction,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  generally,  have  labor- 
ed under  a  great  mistake  in  believing,  that  its  for- 
eign commerce  would  go  on  increasing,  until  it 
obtained  a  condition  sufficiently  magnified  to  con- 
tend with,  or  rather  rival,  that  of  G.  Britian.  The 
latter  country  is  a  small,  and  greatly  consuming  ter- 
ritory. The  former,  extensive — and  as  to  its  Wes- 
tern sections,  consumes  but  little.  The  latter  has 
none  of  the  immense  resources  within  herself,  whicli 
the  former  possesses  in  such  abundance.  The  cul- 
tivation of  these  resources,  and  the  land,  offer  great- 
er inducements  to  the  industrious  and  independent 
man,  than  the  naval  profession  can  possibly  do.  In 
the  one,  his  actions  are  '  free  as  air,'  and  he  is  sur- 
roundeti  with  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life;  in 
the  other,  he  is  the  slave   of,  at  times,  an  intelligent 


despot — but,  at  others,  of  a  ^hrute  madman.'  Tc  I''' 
this  circumstance,  1  attribute  the  high  prices  of  sea-  |e«' 
men's  wages.  The  Western  States  afford  hint  ,,  ol 
a  greater  inducement  than  the  navigation  of  the  J 
Atlantic,  which  he  leaves  to  the  natives  of  the  SeR  , ,  i 
Girt  Isle  ;  and,  whose  element,  from  the  narrowness  . 
of  their  native  land,  is  essentially  the  ocean.  Theit  " 
march  is  indeed  over  the  mountain  wave,  and  theil  /"' 
home  is  on  the  wild  of  waters.  I  have  reflected  ni'* 
mucli  on  the  subject,  and  think  that  those  who  foK  lijil 
low  my  example,  will  eventually  arrive  at  the  same  ,,[1 
conclusion. 

But,  is  there  no  other  cause  which  will  contribute  ,ti! 
to  lessen  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  ?     I  conr 
tend  that  there  is,   and  that  it  will  be  found  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  railways.     The  profound  ignor-  "  ' 
ancc  prevalent  as  to  their  value,   will  be  well  recol-  '""' 
lected.     To  remedy    this,  and  to  hasten  their  pro- 
gress, it  should  seem  they  are  now  being  laid    down 
in   so   many   places,  in  links,  as  to  dcvelopn    llieir 
advantages  in  the  most  striking  manner.     The  peo- 
ple of  Phdadelphia  have  determined,  with  a  view  to 
their  more  successful  rivalry  with  New  York,  to  aii 
their  .Jersey  neighbors,  in  laying  one  down  to  Ambo_ 
Nor   have  the   citizens  of   Baltimore   been   behini 
hand.     With   their   eyes   directed    Westward   am 
Southward,  they    have    excited  the    inhabitants  oj 
Ohio,  and  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  unite  with  the 
in  mnking  Baltimore  the  great  Port  for  the  trans; 
mission  of  Western   produce  to   Europe  ;  and  thii 
they  are   doing,  while   the  Richmond  Enquirer 
writing    its  1,001st  essay  on  State  Rights,  and  pe: 
suading  the  Senate  of  Virginia  to  ruin  its    Easte: 
section,  by  denying  the  Petersburg  Rail  Road  Coi 
pany  the  .'!ilCO,000,  which,  if  common  sense  or  cai 
dor,  'irudence  or  common  foresight   could  be  founi 
in  Virginia,  should  have  been  granted   without  di 
bate.     The   result  will  be,   that  the  commerce 
upper  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  with  all  Tennessi 
will  be  at  Baltimore  before  the  talking  States   cai 
stir  a  step. 

Tdus  begun,  the  Rail  Road  system  will  anni- 
hdate  the  coasting  trade — for  if  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton can  bring  a  bale  of  Cotton  for  5A  cents  from 
Augusta,  it  will  not  cost  25  to  bring  it  to  Baltimore 
from  Iluutsville ;  and  there  is  little  difficulty  ia 
foreseeing  that,  eventually  the  facilities  offered  by 
a  Rail  Road  from  New  Orleans  to  unite  with  that 
of  the  valley,  will  more  than  compensate  the  ease 
of  marine  conveyance,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  the^ 
difficulties  offered  by  the  point  of  Florida,  and  the 
shallow  harbors  of  the  Southern  States. 

Indeed,  however  important  may  have  been  the 
discoveries  of  the  mariner's  compass,  or  of  the  pas- 
sage around  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  will  be. 
equalled  by  the  value  of  tlie  Railway,  ft  is  not, 
going  too  far  to  anticipate  a  passage  from  the  Xorth 
of  Germany  to  the  Gulf  of  Ormus — The  distance, 
on  an  air  line,  is  not,  to  speak  very  largely,  (so  as  to 
leave  room  for  blunders)  10,000  miles.  And  sUl,O0ffi 
per  mile  would  efifect  it.  This  would  be  8100,000,- 
000,  or  .£25,000,000  sterling— and  this  expense  wotild 
be  divided  among  France,  Great  Britian,  the  Ger- 
man powers,  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  East 
India  Company,  under  a  new  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  dependencies  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  are  immense;  and,  in  the  wish- 
es of  the  Porte,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people,  will  be  found  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the 
scheme.  It  would  indeed  'annihilate  both  space  and 
time' — and,  in  the  interchange  of  commerce,  add 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 


Tunneling  the  .illegany. — A  petition  ha,^  been 
presented  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Gen.  Simon  Cameron  and  others,  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration to  make  a  rail  road  across  the  Allegany 
mountain,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Wnncure 
Robinson,  with  a  tunnel.  Tlie  company  offer  to 
give  security  for  the  certain  and  speedy  completion 
of  the  work. 


IX.— N'n.  .1-2. 


lie  London  Times,  of  Feb.  16  contains  a 
te  in  tlie  Mouse  of  Connnons  of  15lli  in  tlie 
se  of  wliiih  Mr  Ewait  ti.e  nienilier  from 
rpool,  oli!icr\0(l  that 'widi    regard    to  tUo  silk 

lie  had  to  state  an  iniportant  fact  as  illus- 
e  of  the  propiress  of  that  trade,  namely,  that 
fimt  impoiMion  of  silk,  the  produce  of  the 
?(/  Slates  of  .Imcricci,  into  the  Port   of  Liver- 

liad  taken  place  la.st  week.' — This  was 
lent  hy  onr  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  P.  S. 
>nceau,  Esq.  to  whom  our  country  will  here- 
acknowleclge  itself  to  be  much  indebted,  for 
atiiotic  zeal  with  which  he  has  promoted  the 
re  of  that  important  branch  of  industry. — 
'tidl  Gazette. 
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Im  Leaf  Hats. — Most  of  onr  readers  have  no 
probably,  of  the  extent  to  .which  the  mann- 
•e  of  palm  leaf  bats   is   carried  in  this  State. 

eral  towns  we  n)ight  mention,  from  twenty 
y  thousand  are  annually  made.  Two  estab- 
ents  in  Barre, those  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Lee, 
to  market  seventyfive    thousand    each.       It 

iilated  that  last  year  there  were  made  in 
England  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
)t  year,  two  million  of  this  species  of  hats. 
are  sold  for  about  s3  |)er  dozen,  and  ship- 
I  the  Southern  States  and  sotne  to  South 
ca,  where  they  fortn  a  favorite  article  of 
er  wear. — Traveller. 

e  quantities  of  these  hats  are  also  made 
Ihani. 


foil — This  city  exhibits  many  proofs  of  re- 
prosperity.  Two  new  slijis  are  about  to  be 
1  from  Commercial  street,  projecting  towards 
■bor.  Tiiey  will  be  capable  of  accommoda- 
considerable  number  of  vessels  and  much 
indize.  Wharf  property  is  more  highly  es- 
d.  Several  new  houses  are  erecting,  and 
'  the  amount  of  building  and  iepairing,'that, 
Jerstand,  Mechanics  are  in  full  employ. 

■■ Pal. 

its  of  Intemperance. — On  examining  tjie 
5  of  the  Almshouse  in  Bulti:i]ore,  it  is  ascer- 

that  between  the  1st  of  May,  1S29,  and 
of  May,  1S30,  there  were  1376  persons 
h1  to  the  benefits  of  that  institution.      Of  this 

I-  1,076    were   victims   of    iijtemperance 

ults,  and   lOS  children    of  intemperate   pa- 

Lct  this  fact  be  remembered,  and  when 
sonons  draught  is  about  to  be  swallowed, 
rike  heavy  on  the  mind  to  prevent  the  act.' 


mnrn  Il'are.—There  is  a  manufactory  of  Brit- 
are  at  Taunton.  We  believe  it  is  the  only 
:hmcnt  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  about 
rears  smce  it  (vas  commenced  on  a  small 
and  has  now   grown  into  an  extensive  busi- 

1  he  ingenious  and  enterprisino-  mechanics 
!gan  It,  are  deserving  of  great"  praise.  By 
ative  ingenuity  and  skill,  unassisted  by  anv 

aid,  they  have  succeeded  in  niixino-  thei'r 
etal,  and  preparmg  their  own  machinery ; 
eir  ware  is  now  pronounced,  bv  competent 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  imported  article. 


ds  in  the  packing  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are 
mentioned  in  the  Southern  papers.  An 
la  planter  in  writing  to  an  Editor  who 
blislied  an  instance  in  which  the  planter 
!  guilty  party,  says 'I  see  you  have  made  a 
out  that  dirty  trick  that  I  did,  but  all  the  plan- 
my  neighborhood  do  it.' 


PARSLEY.  (.Ipiiim  petroselinum.1 
This  well  known  garden-pjant,  is,  in  England, 
a  subject  of  field  cultivation.  It  is°a  native  of 
Sicily,  but  will  endure  the  winter  of  our  climate 
Mr  Loudon  says,  '  Parsley  is  sown  along  with  clo- 
ver and  grass  seeds  in  some  places,  and  especially 
ni  Lincolnshire,  as  a  iireventive  of  the  rot  in  sheep 
A  writer  for  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  (Scotland,) 
says,  '  a  friend  of  mine  having  occasion  to  observe 
the  partiality  of  black  cattle  for  the  common  gar- 
den parsley,  and  their  preference  of  it,  when  grow- 
ing, to  almost  any  other  green  food,  took  it  in  his 
head  to  try  how  it  would  succeed  in  a  field  that  he 
was  going  to  sow  down  for  pasture.  He  accor- 
dingly sowed  two  or  tliree  ridges  with  parsley 
seeds,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  with  clover  and  rye 
grass.  As  soon  as  the  field  was  ready  for  pas- 
ture he  led  his  cattle  into  it,  and  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  they  preferred  the  part  which  was 
sown  Avith  the  parsley,  to  any  other  part  of  the 
field,  insomuch  that  they  never  touched  the  rest, 
while  there  was  a  single  blade  of  parsley  to  be 
had.  Horses  were  eqnally  fond  of  it.  He  had 
not  an  opportunity  to  try  sheep  upon  it  ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  they  would  (if  possible)  have 
been  fonder  of  it,  and  thriven  better  than  the 
other  two.  We  know  that  black  cattle,  sheep 
horses,  and  indeed  every  other  animal,  always' 
prefer  that  food,  when  they  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  make  a  choice,  that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  them 
and  most  conducive  to  their  health.  We  know 
also,  that  parsley  is  a  most  wholesome  vegetable' 
for  the  human  species.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic. If  we  were  to  reason  from  analogy  we 
should  suppose  that  its  beneficial  properties  sh'ould 
extend  to  the  animal  creation  in  general  '  Wil- 
hch's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  says  '  Parsley  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  according  to  Miller 
should  be  drilled  (early  in  the  spring  as  it  remains 
several  weeks  under  ground)  in  the  proportion  of 
two  bushels  per  acre,  in  rows  about  one  foot 
asunder,  and  hand  hoed  ;  though  Mr  Mills  [in  his 
,  Practical  Husbandry,  vol.  iii.]  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  |)lants  will  flourish  better,  grow  to  a  larger  size 
and  be  in  all  respects,  more  perfect,  if  the  dis- 
I  tance  between  the  rows  be  sufBcient  to  admit  a 
hoe-plough.  He  adds,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of 
seeds  will  be  required,  the  culture  will  thus  be 
less  expensive  and,  he  is  confident,  the  plant 
will  afford   a  better  food  for  cattle.    ' 

'  This  vegetable  is  eaten  with  great  avidity  by 
sheep,  and  it  not  only  renders  their  flesh  more 
delicious,  but  is  also  believed  to  preserve  them 
against  the  rot.  Instances  have  occurred,  where 
sheep  fed  on  parsley  remained  sound,  while  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm  were  uniformly  sub- 
ject to  that  disease.  Mr  Mills,  therefore,  recom- 
mends these  animals  to  be  fed  with  it,  twice  in 
the  week  for  two  or  three  hours  at  each  time  — 
It  may  likewise  be  beneficially  given  to  sheep  af- 
fected with  the  scab  or  red-ivaler,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  eflicacious  in  recovering  surfeited  horses  or 
such  as  are  subject  to  the  grease.'  ' 

Another  English  writer'says  I'lat  parsley  should 
be  sown  among  oats  and  fed  the  following  vear 
with  sheep.  Two  bushels  of  seeds  to  the^acre  is 
the  quantity  recommended  when  no  other  o-iass 
seed  is  sown;  but,  probably,  the  management 
would  be  to  sow  it  with  clover  or  some  other  suc- 
culent grass. 


Loudon  says  that  parsley  '  is  sown  along  with 
clover  and  grass  seeds  in  some  places,  and  espo- 
cially  in  Lincolnshire,  as  a  preventive  of  the  rot 
in  sheep,  &c.  In  laying  down  lands  to  grass, 
Hoyte  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Communications  to 
l/ie  Board  of  .'Igricullure,  advises  the  sowing  with 
twelve  pounds  of  white  clover,  two  pomids  of 
red  clover,  two  pecks  of  rye  grass,  and  two  pounds 
paisley  to  the  acre  ;  ns  the  parsfcy  stands  two  years, 
and  by  its  diuretic  qualities,  prevents  the  sheep' 
from  dying  of  the  red-water,  which  too  luxuriant 
clover  is  apt  to  produce.  The  seed  requires  a 
longer  time  to  germinate  than  any  other  agricul- 
tural plant,  and  might  probably  be  advaniagcously 
prepared   by  steeping.' 


GARDENER'S  WORK  FOR  MAY. 
It  is  ne,.rly  or  quite  lime  to  attend  to  raisin" 
your  principal  summer  crop  of  cucumbers.  And 
first  Willi  regard  to  seed.  English  gardeners  say 
It  IS  advisable  to  use  seed  from  two  at  least  to 
four  years  old,  in  preference  to  newer  seed,  as  the 
new  seed  is  apt  to  run  too  much  to  vine,  and  the 
plants  from  it  do  not  show  fruit  so  soon,  nor  so 
abundantly  as  those  from  seed  of  a  greater  acre 
But  when  seed  has  been  kept  more  than  four  years 
It  is  sometimes  found  to  be  too  much  weakened.  Mr 
Armstrong  in  bis  Treatise  on  Gardening  says  it  id 
best  to  sow  old  seeds  in  the  spring,  when  vegeta- 
tion IS  most  powerful,  and  new  ones  in  July,  when 
It  begins  to  abate.  The  same  author  gives  the 
following  directions  for  obtaining  a  summer  crop  of 
cucumbers. 

',Tlie  ground  being  dug  and  smoothed,  line  it  into 
squares  of  sis  feet.  In  the  centre  of  each,  dig  a 
hole  about  fourteen  inches  deep  ;  fill  this  w°ith 
well  rotted  dung,  and  sow  on  it  five  or  six  cucum- 
ber  seeds  :  cover  these  with  mould,  and,  when 
they  rise  and  take  a  rough  leaf  select  two  to  each 
hill,  and  draw  out  the  remainder.  This  sowin-^ 
cannot  in  our  climate  be  safely  made  till  the  10th 
of  xMay.  Dr  Deane  says  '  the  dung  of  swine  should 
be  put  under  cucumbers,  which  makes  them  grow 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  manure  which  I  have 
ever  tried.' 

.Melons.— The  following  are  M.  Mahon's    direc- 
tions for  planting   melons   in   the  open    ground 
Some  time  in  May  '  prepare  a  place  of  rich  sandy 
ground,  well   exposed  to    the  sun  ;  manure  it  and 
give   It   a  good   digging;   then   mark  it    out  into 
squares  of  6  feet  every  way  ;  at  the  angle  of  every 
square  dig  a  hole  twelve   inches   deep,  and    ein-h 
teen  over,  into  which  put  seven  or  eight  inches  deep 
of  old  hot  bed  dung,  or  very  rotten  manure  ;  throw 
thereon  about  four    inches  of  earth,  and    mix  the 
dung  and  earth    well  with  the  spade  ;  after  which 
draw  the  remainder  of  the  earth  over  the  mixture 
so  as  to  form  a  round  hill  about  afoot  broad  at  the 
top.      Some  people  use  hot  stable  dung   under  an 
idea  that  its    heat    would  promote    the  vegetation 
of  the  seed  :  this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as,  in  a  few 
hours  It  loses  all   it  had,   for  want   of  a    sufficient 
quantity  being  together  to  promote  fermentation, 
and  becomes  a    dryish  wisp,  unfit,  at  least  for  the 
present,    to  aflord  either   heat    or  nourishment  to 
the  plants. 
I       '  When  your  hills    are  all    prepared,  as    above, 
j  plant  in  each  towards    the    centre,   eight  or    nine 
grains  of  good    melon-seeds,  distant   two   inches 
from   one  anothei-    and  cover  them   about  half  an 
inch  deep.     The  plants  in  these  hills  should  be  so 
j  thinned  as  eventually  to  leave  but  two  or  three  in  a 
hill. 

Squashes.— 'These  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
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way  as  is  directed  for  ciicumliers  and  melons. 
They  slionld  bo  sown  at  tlie  same  time,  and  at 
similar  distances,  with  this  dillerence,  tha:  fewer 
seeds  will  answer,  as  tliey  may  be  thinned,  till 
eventually  but  two  plants  are  left  in   a  hill. 

Pumpkins  will  grow  on  any  soil  which  is  prop- 
er for  hoed  crops,  hut  the  land  cannot  be  made  too 
rich  for  them.  Loudon  says, '  though  the  pumpkin 
is  commonly  cultivAed  in  gardens  in  England,  for 
curiosity,  yet  in  some  of  the  country  villages  the 
inhabitants  grow  it  on  dunghills  at  the  backs 
of  their  houses,  and  train  the  vines  to  a  great 
length  over  grass.  'Tl\c  Far7tu7-'s  Jlssistant  thiitki!, 
that  pumpkins  will  grow  better  when  planted  by 
themselves  than  when  rai.'^ed,  as  usual,  with 
Indian  corn.  The  hills  in  such  cases  should  stand 
about  seven  feet  apart  each  way,  and  a  number  of 
seeds  should  be  planted  in  each  hill,  to  make  al- 
lowance for  what  may  be  destroyed  by  insects. 

Peas  are  an  important  article  in  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. For  the  early  crop  choose  a  dry  warm  soil, 
well  sheltered  from  the  northerly  winds.  After 
the  ground  has  been  well  dug,  raked  and  levelled, 
mark  it  out  in  double  rows,  about  10  inches  apart 
and  leave  intervals  of  three  feet  for  the  early  small 
kinds  ;  four  feet  for  the  larger,  and  five  feet  for  the 
largest,  so  that  when  they  are  furnished  with  brush 
or  poles  of  length  proportioned  to  tlieir  growths 
respectively,  there  may  be  a  free  pasage  through 
the  intervals.  Slake  the  drills  three  indies  deep  ; 
and  place  the  peas  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  di^lls, 
and  cover  them  with  a  rake.  It  is  recommended 
when  the  first  plants  are  up  to  put  in  another  crop 
for  succession.  In  this  way  green  peas  may  be 
had  from  early  in  June  till  sharp  frosts  put  an  end 
to  vegolation, 

Bush  beans.^Il  is  very  desirable  to  have  beans 
early,  and  they  should  therefore  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  warm.  It  is  usually  propei- 
to  plant  a  principal  crop  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  successional  crops,  about  the  middle  ami  to- 
wards the  end  of  tfie  same  month.  For  the  early 
choose  a  piece'  of  light  ground  well  manured. 
Make  the  drills  about  two  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
and  an  inch  and  an  lialf  deep.  Place  the  beans 
in  the  drill,  2J  or  3  inches  from  each  other  and 
draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them. 

Pole  Beans. — In  raising  beans  whose  vines 
need  support  the  following  mode  is  prescribed  by 
the  Farmer^s  Guide.  '  Let  poles  of  a  proper  height 
be  fitted  in  the  ground  about  2  feet  apart,  in  row 
3  or  4  feet  distant  from  each  other — around  each 
pole  let  4  or  5  beans  be  planted  ;  the  poles  should 
iiavc  small  knots  left  on  them,  or  pins  put  through 
to  support  the  vines.  This  way  of  planting  gives 
an  opportunity  of  kee|)ing  the  soil  loose  around 
the  roots,  and  jirevents  the  injm'ies  arising  from 
driving  poles  into  the  hills.  Of  the  various  sorts 
of  i)ole  beans,  one  planting  is  enough  ;  for  if  you 
gather  as'the  beans  become  fit  for  use,  they  con 
tinue  bearing  all  though  the  stunmer,  especially 
the  Lima  bean,  which  delights  in  heat,  and  which 
should  not  be  planted  till  the  ground  is  quite  warm. 
The  scarlet  bean  (multijlorus)  is  well  worth  cul- 
tivating, both  for  use  and  oruSinient. 


POULTRY. 

Continued  from  paje  318. 

The  order  ansoes  comprehends  the  duck,  goose, 
swan  and  buzzard  under  a  regidar  system.  Mow- 
bray observes,  it  would  be  pre.ferable  to  separate 
entirely  the  aquatic  from  the  other  poultry,  the 
former  to  have  their  houses  arranged  along  the 
banks  of  a   piece  of  water,  with  a  fence  and  suffix 


ciently  capacious  walks  in  front  ;  access  to  the 
water  to  be  closed  l)y  doors  at  will.  Should  the 
water  be  of  considerable  extent  a  small  boat  would 
be  necessary,  and  might  be  also  conducive  to  the 
pleasure  of  angling:. 

The  Duck,  {Anas  hoschus .)  The  flesh  of  the 
duck  is  savory  and  stimulant,  and,  is  said  to  afford 
nourishment  preferable  to  that  of  the  goose,  being 
less  gross,  and  more  easily  digested.  The  flesh 
of  the  wild  duck,  though  more  savory  than  that 
of  the  tame,  is  supjiosed  to  be  still  more  easy  of 
digestion.  The  ancients  went  even  beyond  our 
reatest  modern  epicures  in  their  high  esteem  for 
the  flesh  of  the  duck,  and  Plutarch  asserts  that  Cato 
preserved  his  whole  liousehold  in  health  by  diet- 
ing tlieni  on  duck's  flesh. 

Breeding. — One'  drake  is  generally  put  to  five 
lucks;  the  duck  will  cover  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
eggs,  and  her  term  of  incubation  is  thirty  days. 
They  begin  to  lay  in  February,  or  March,  and  are 
apt,  like  the  Turkey,  to  lay  abroad,  and  conceal 
their  eggs  by  covering  them  with  leaves  or  straws. 
The  duck  generally  lays  by  night  or  early  in  the 
morning;  white  and  lig.ht  colored  ducks  produce 
similar  eggs,  and  the  brown  and  dark  colored 
ducks,  those  of  a  greenish  blue  color,  and  of  the 
largest  size.  In  setting  ducks  it  is  considered 
safest  to  put  light  colored  eggs  under  light  ducks, 
and  the  contrary,  as  there  are  instances  of  the 
duck's  turning  out  with  her  bill  those  eggs  which 
were  not  of  her  natural  rolor. 

During  incubation  the  duck  reqiuies  a  secret 
and  safe  place,  rather  than  any  attendance,  and 
will,  at  nature's  call  cover  her  Qggs,  and  seek  her 
food,  and  the  refreshtnent  of  the  waters.  On 
hatching  there  is  not  often  any  necessity  fur  taking 
away  any  of  the  brood,  barring  accidents  ;  and 
liaving  hatched,  let  the  duck  retain  her  young  upon 
the  nest  her  own  time.  On  her  moving  with  her 
brood,  prepare  a  coop  upon  the  short  grass,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  or  under  shelter  if  otherwise :  a 
wide  and  flat  dish  of  water,  often  to  be  renewed, 
standing  at  hand,  barley  or  any  meal  the  first  food. 
In  rainy  weather,  particularly,  it  is  useful  to  clip 
the  tails  of  the  ducklings  and  the  surrounding  down 
beneath,  since  they  aj-e  else  apt  to  draggle  and 
weaken  themselves.  Each  duck  should  be  cooped 
at  a  distance  from  any  other.  The  period  of  her 
confinement  to  the  coop  depends  on  the  weather 
and  the  strength  of  the  ducklings.  A  fortnight 
seems  the  longest  time  necessary  ;  and  they  may  he 
sometimes  permitted  to  enjoy  the  [lond  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  but  not  for  too  long  a  time  at  once, 
least  of  all  in  cold,  wet  weather,  which  wil!  affect 
and  cause  them  to  appear  rough  and  draggled.  In 
such  case  they  must  be  kept  within  awhile,  and 
have  an  allowance  of  bean  or  pea  tneal  mixed  with 
their  ordinary  food.  The  straw  beneath  the  duck 
should  be  often  renewed,  that  the  brood  may  have 
a  dry  and  comfortable  bed ;  and  the  mother  her- 
self be  well  fed  with  solid  grain,  without  an  am- 
ple allowance  of  which,  ducks  are  not  to  be  rear- 
ed or  kept  in  pei-fection,  although  they  gather  so 
much  abroad. 

Ducks'  eggs  are  often  hatched  by  hens,  when 
ducks  are  more  in  request  than  chickens;  also 
as  ducks  in  unfavorable  situation.^,  are  the  more 
easy  to  rear,  being  more  hardy  ;  and  the  plan  has 
no  objection  even  in  a  confined  place,  and  with  a 
small  stock  without  the  advantage  of  a  pond  ;  but 
the  hen  is  much  distressed  as  is  sufiiciently  visible, 
and  in  fact,  injured,  by  the  anxiety  she  suffers  in 
witnessing  the  supposed  perils  of  her  children  ven- 
turing upon  the  water. 


Ducks  are  fattened,  either  in  coufinciucut,  wit 
plenty  of  food  and  water  or  restricted  to  a  po: 
with  access  to  as  much  solid  food  as  they  will 
which  last  method  is  preferable.  They  f« 
speedily,  in  this  mode,  mixing  their  hard  meat 
such  a  variety  abroad  as  is  natural  to  them, 
particularly  if  already  in  good  case  ;  and  thei 
no  check  or  impediment  to  them  from  pii 
but  every  mouthful  tells,  ami  weighs  its  due  we 
A  dish  of  mixed  food  is  pteferable  to  clear  gi 
and  may  remain,  on  the  bank,  or  rather  in  a 
for  the  ducks.  Barley,  in  any  form,  should  i 
be  used  to  fatten  ducks  or  geese,  since  it  rcndei 
their  flesh  loose,  wooly  and  insipid,  and  deprives 
of  that  high  savory  flavor  of  brown  meat,  whic 
is  its  valuable  distinction  ;  in  a  word  reuderir 
it  chickeny,  not  unlike  in  flavor  the  flesh  ot  or^i 
nary  and  yellow  legged  fowls.  Oats,  wholeo~ 
bruised,  are  the  standard  fattening  material  fo 
ducks  and  geese,  to  which  may  be  added  pea 
meal  as  it  may  be  required.  The  house  wash  i 
profitable  to  mix  up  their  food  under  confinrment 
but  it  is  obvious  that  while  they  have  the  bcneli 
of  what  the  pond  afford?,  they  can  be  in  no  waiiti 
loose  food.  Acorns  in  season,  are  much  aflijetei 
by  ducks  which  have  a  range  ;  and  they  w  ill  tliriv. 
so  much  on  that  provision,  that  the  quantity  ofli 
will  be  inconvenient,  both  in  cooking  and  upoi 
the  table.  Ducks  so  fed  are  certainly  inferior  ii 
delicacy,  but  the  flesh  eats  high,  and  is  far  fron 
disagreeable.  Fed  on  butcher's  oflTal  thefleshre 
sembles  wild  fowl  in  flavor,  with  however  comid 
erable  inferiority.  Offal-fed  ducks'  flesh  does  no 
emit  the  abominable  stench  which  issues  frotn  ol 
fal-fed  pork.  When  live  ducks  are  plucked,  onl 
a  small  quantity  of  down  and  feathers  should  III 
taken  from  each  wing. 

'  Ducks,'  says  Nicol,  a  Scotch  writer  on  Hi 
culture,  'are  excellent  vermin-pickers,  whiil 
caterpillars  (such  as  are  within  their  re 
slug.s,  snails,  and  others,  and  ought  to  be  turd* 
into  the  garden  one  or  two  days  every  week 
throughout  the  season.  Never  keep  them  longei 
in  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  or  else  they  tin 
of  their  food,  and  become  indolent.  While  her 
they  should  be  oft'ered  no  food,but  may  have  a  litll 
water  set  dowji  to  them  if  there  be  no  pond  oi 
stream  in  the  garden. 

'  They  are  very  fond  of  ripe  straw  berries  Oi 
gooseberries  ;  and,  while  they  can  get  at  these  wili 
not  seek  after  little  snails  or  other  insects  ;  but  they 
are  most  uscfttl  before  these  come  into  season  fc 
them.  There  are  some  kinds  of  vegetables  they 
have  a  liking  to,  and  on  which  they  will  fal' 
if  vermin  be  anywise  scarce  ;  therefore  when 
this  is  perceived  they  should  be  turned  out.  Nevtr 
turn  them  into  the  garden  in  the  time  of  heavy 
rains,  or  in  continued  wet  weather;  as  in  W 
case,  and  particularly  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  they  p«l- 
ter  and  harden  the  surface,  to  the  injury  of  saM" 
crops  and  rising  seeds.' 


The  Quarterly  Review,  for  February  1831,  if 
just  been  republished  in  this  city,  by  Messrs  UUf 
&  Wait,  and  contains  dissertations  on  the  folkw- 
infT  subjects  :  a  Year  in  Spain — Memoirs  of  Oberlm 

Popular  Specimens  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets 

Townson's  Practical  Discourses — Ancient  Crim- 
inal Trials  of  Scotland — Herschell's  Treatise  on 
Soimd — Poor-Law  for  Ireland — Parliamentary  Re- 1! 
form — Published  quarterly  at  $5  per  annum. 


Several   communications  are  necessarily  deferred  tbu 
week. 


IK.— No. -I-J. 
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.•  Peas.— Mr  Frost  of  West  Caniliriilge  on  Tues- 
3J  iiKt.  proihu-od  the  first  Early  Peas  (forceil)  that 
apiKMroil  in  Kancuil  Hall  Market,  Boston, this  season. 
f  were  sciviil  up  by  Mr  Edward.*,  of  the  Frank- 
lou-e.  North  Market  Street.  We  heiieve  that  West 
bri<lp:e  lia<  prodiieed  the  first  peas  thai  have  appeared 
ston  Market  for  many  years  past. 

SS.  II  OUT!  CU  I.TTR  .■k  L  SOCIETY,  APRIL  30 
rDAviD  n.VGGEnsro.v  exhibited  two  pots  of  Keens 
ling  Strawberry,  with  ripe  fruit.  Long  Gre>n  Cu- 
aers  were  exhibited  Ironi  the  garden  of  John 
vci;,  Esq.  raised  under  glass, — planted  since  1st  of 
:h. 

riy  Manly  Potatoes,  the  grpwih  of  the  present  sea- 
(luroed)  were  exhibited  by  Doct  N.  Richardson, 
Jading,  Ms. 


Special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horlicullural 
ty  will  he  held  on  Saturday  next,  at  11  o'clock,  at 
{oomsof  the  Society,  Nos.  14  and  13  Joy's  Buildings 
e  second  gallery.  R.  L.  Emmons,  Sec'y. 


Grape    Vines. 

ale,  at  the  Seed  Store,  connected  with  the  New 

ind    Farmer   OtTice,  No.  52,  North    Market  Street, 

superior     Grape     Vines,    Isabella     and    Catawba, 

the    two    leailing    hardy     standard     sorts     cul- 

d,  of  extra  size  and  thiifiy  growth,  packed  in  moss, 

50  els.   each.     A  further  supply  of  the  Alexander, 
a,    Sciipper_nsng  and  Elsinburg,  arc  hourly  exp"ct- 

the  same  price. 

o,  a  good  collection  of  the  finest   Double  Mexican 
a  roots,  of  the  most  showy  and  esteemed  sorts,  from 

to  5'  each— Also,  Jacobean   Lilies,  Tube   Roses, 

iger  Flowers — price  2.)  els.  each.     All  the  above 

w  in  fine  order  for  transplanting.  • 
3,  a  few  Mountain  Ash  Trees,  from  6  to  14  feet  high 

e  50  cents. 


Dahlia    Roots. 

Sale,  by  David  H.*ggert-son,  at  the  Green 
■,  Charlestown  Vineyard.  Eden-street,  (on  the 
side  of  Bunker's  Hill,)  a  superior  collection  of  the 

Hoots,  containing  sixty  varieties.  The  color  of 
-ind  marked  with  liie  name  and  warranted  as  de- 
1.  This  collection  has  been  distinguished  by  gene- 
i5e,and  was  aw.irded  the  premium  last  autuiun  by 
assachusells  Horticultural  Society, 
o,  an  extensive  collection  of  Green  House  Plants, 
EENs'  Seedling  Strawberry  Vines,  in  pots,  with 
uit^  at  reasonable  prices. 
Ihe  above  roots   and  Strawberry  Vines  are  for  sale 

Russell  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  North 
t  Street,  at  the  same  prices.  May  4. 


For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

5*2    NORTH    MARKET    STREET, 

q  VILLIS'  IMPROVED  BUTTER  STAMPS. £D 
is  a  simple,  but  elegant  and  useful  implement, 
moulds  butter  into  a  handsome  rectangular,  or 
form,  presses  out  the  buttermilk  ;  and  by  the  same 
s  fixes  upon  it  a  beautiful  impression,  which  ad- 
r  being  varied  into  such  letters  or  figures  as  may 
lit  the  fancy  of  ihe  owner  of  the  article. 


Tf'rought-Iron  Plonghs. — Bar-Iron,  Sfc. 
ught-Iron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — JIlso,A.  Complete 
neiit  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Bar 
.Vmerican  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
Ihipos— Hoop  and  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kinds — 
OS  and  Mould-board  plates,  &c.  constantly  for  sale 
GAY  <^-  BIRD, 
6tis. No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


Bees  in  Cities. 
ESS.\Y  on  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
See,  in  maritime  Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
meslic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
M.  D.  Just  published  by  Perki.ss  &  Marvin, 
ashington  Street,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at 
ricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North  Market  street, 
58  cents. 


Lead  Pipe. 
i.D  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  bv  Lincoln 
ING  k  Co  ,  No.  110,  Stale  Street. 
713,1831.  6w. 


Bones  Jf'anted. 
i  and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO 
lAY"  fy  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 
1120.  2mos 


The  Old  Sherman  Morgan  Horse. 

This  Horse  so  well  known  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  will  stand  the  coming  season,  at  the  'Ten 
Hills  Stock  F.\rm'  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  2^  miles 
from  the  city  of  Boston,  viz.  at  one  dollar  the  marc  to  he 
paid  to  the  groom  at  the  lime  of  covering,  and  a  condi- 
tional Note,  to  be  received,  for  fifteen  dollars,  to  be  paid, 
if  the  mare  is  in  foal ;  all  mares  parted  with,  before  the 
usual  time  of  foaling,  will  be  considered  in  foal,  and 
the  note  to  bo  valid. --These  are  the  only  terms  on 
which  this  Horse  will  be  allowed  to  cover. 

The  Stock  of  this  Horse  is  so  universally  known  and 
admired  throughout  New  England,  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  their  merits.  To  a  seller  of  Horses,  it 
is  only  necessary,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  bis  horses  are 
of  the  Morgan  Stock,  and  he  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  at 
good  prices,  and  the  purchasers  are  more  than  satisfied. 
They  excel  in  great  endurance,  carrying  weight  a  long 
distance,  noble  and  generous  spirited,  with  a  docility  of 
temper,  that  the  most  timid  can  drive  them,  but  il  put  to 
their  mettle,  they  are  a  full  hand  for  the  best  whip. — 
It  has  been  asserted  (and  I  'believe  it  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted with  propriety)  that  there  has  never  been  a  Stock 
of  horses  in  New  England,  which  have  proved  to  be  so 
generally  useful,  as  the  Morgan  stock.  They  have 
often  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers.  The  above  re- 
marks are  particularly  made  for  those  at  a  distance,  who 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  viewing  for  themselves  ;  for 
those  who  have,  the  Sherman  Morgan  needs  no  prais- 
ing.—Pedigree,  S,-c.  hereafter.  SAM'L.  JAQUES. 

May  1st,  1831. 


The  JVaturalist, 
DEVOTED  to  Geology,  Botany  and  Mineralogy,  edi- 
ted by  D.  Jay  Browne,  and  published  monthly  by  Peirce 
&  Parker,  9  Cornhill,  Boston.  Each  No.  contains 32  Svo. 
pages,  accompanied  with  a  plate.  Price  $"2  a  year.  The 
first  five  numbers  of  this  work  have  been  issued,  the 
contents  of  which  are  as  follows:  Zoology.  Man.  The 
Heaver.  The  Bee.  The  Silkworm.  White  Ants.  Botany. 
The  Vine.  The  Mulberry.  The  Lilac.  The  Weeping 
Willow.  The  Sugar  Maple.  Mineralogy.  Plalina. 
Gold.  Silver.  Mercury.  The  Culture  0(  Silk.  Re- 
marks on  the  Culture  of  The  Vine,  and  The  Cultivation 
of  Bees.  .May  2,  1831. 


Ri/e   Grass  Seed,  Sfc. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  store,  52,  North  Market  street — 

A  few  bushels   of  Racy's   Improved   Perennial  Rye 
Grass  seed. 

Southern  Clover. 
500  lbs  fine  Southern  Clover,  put   up  in  Pennsylvania 
expressly  for  our  retail  trade.     Farmers  in  want  of  good 
Southern  Clover  seed  :ire  requested  to  examine  this. 

Barley. 
50  bushels   two   lowed    Barley,  plump   and   clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  Salem. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage    Plants. 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and   Broccoli    Plants,  25   cents 
per  dozen. 

Broom  Corn. 
Also,  just  received,  a  few  bushels  of  prime  Broom  Corn 
raised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 

Flower  Seeds. 
Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  of  eighteen  varieties,  com- 
prising the  most  showy  annuals,  among  which  are  the 
fallowing  beautiful  and  comparatively  rare  sorts  ;  Ele- 
gant Coreopsis,  Variegated  Euphorbia,  Cypress  Vine, 
Candytuft,  sweet  scented  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&.C,  &.C,  with  directions  for  their  culture. — Price  $1  per 
package. April  13. 


JVova  Scotia  Potatoes. 

For  sale  at  the  Halifax  Packet  Oflice,  No.  26  Foster's 
wharf,  several  barrels  of  prime  Nova  Scotia  Potatoes,  for 
seed.  Farmers  in  want  of  a  good  variety  of  this  impor- 
tant vegetable,  are  requested  to  examine  these. 

April  13.  3t 


Latest  Improved  Short  Horns. 

yOUNtJ    WYE  COMET. 
The  subscriber  informs  those  disposed  to  improve  their 
stock,  that  this  fine   full  blood  animal  will   be  under  his 
care  this  season.      Terms  $2.      Apply  to  A.  GREEN- 
WOOD, near  Dr  Codm.in's  Meeting-house.     April  20. 


Sweet  Potato  Slips,  S,-c. 

This  day  received  at  the   Agricultural  Warehouse,  52 

North  Market-street,  a    further  supply  of  Sweet  Potato 

Slips— Price  17  cents  per  quart  ;  50  cents  a  half-peck. — 

Also,  a  fresh  supply  of  Millet  and  Orchard  Grass  seed. 


For  Sale, 

Silk  Worms'  Eggs,  warranted  good,  price  50  cents  per 
thousand,  with  short  practical  instructions  lor  rearing 
Silk  Worms,  by  J.  H.  Cobb,  which  are  given  to  pur- 
chasers.    Apply  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Ollice. 

April  13. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
.Market  street,  Boston, 

Buck  Wlieat ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
took  the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society) ;  Burnham's  Premium  Potatoes,  (that  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  as  the  best  stock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county) ; 
Early  Manly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe) ;  Grass 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  &c, — ill  of  the  very  first  quality. 
Asparagus  Roots. 

Several  thousand  plants  of  the  Large  Early  Devonshire 
Asparagus,  3  years  old,  price  75  els  per  hundred,  well 
packed  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
roots  each. 

Also,  Catawba,  Is.'ibella,  White  Sweetwater,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
moss,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
s.ifety — price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
25  cts  each. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office  No.  52  North 
Market  Street,  ' 

A  few  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,"  Ci?o?im/a 
pseudoacacia)  saved  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
this  Establishment.  The  excellence  of  this  tree  for  ship 
timber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,-  barren  plains,  where  it  thrives  well,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 


Cow  Cabbage. 
Just  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  of  the  Cow 
Cabbage  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
country  will  give  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
ground,  for  Milch  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle Statfes  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. 

Dr  HulPs  Patent  Truss. 

Dr  Hull,  Sir^Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dr  KN.A.PP,  I  have  been  cured  within  the  year  past  of  a 
bad  rupture  of  9  years'  standing,  by  the  use  ol  one  of 
your  patent  trusses.  I  had  worn  various  kinds  of  trusses 
before  I  got  one  of  yours,  but  they  were  very  burden- 
some to  me.  Your  truss,  on  the  contrary,  is  comfortable 
to  wear,  and  as  convenient  to  put  oil'  and  on  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  I  wore  it  not  to  exceed  five  months,  and 
found  myself  cured.  I  have  not  had  it  on  for  six  months 
past,  and  have  exerted  myself  violently  at  wrestling, 
jumping,  riding,  and  other  hard  exercises  without  any 
return  of  the  complaint,  not  even  a  feeling  of  weakness 
in  the  part.  In  fine,  your  truss  has  made  ine  as  sound 
and  well  as  ever  I  was ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  in  the  world.  H,  N.  FISHBURN. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  1S31. 

[D=Dr  Hull's  Trusses  are  sold  by  Eben.  Wight,  (sole 
agent  for  this  city,)  Milk-st.  opposite  Federal-st. 

Feb.  11.  eop3t 


For  Sale  or  Exchange, 
A  valuable  mare,  with  foal  by  one  of  the  best  studs 
for  draught  horses  in  Ihe  country  ;  she  will  be  exchang- 
ed at  a  bargain  for  a  first  rate  family  horse.     Apply  to  J. 
B.  Russell.  3tis  April  20. 


Brighton  Market — Monday,  May  2. 
[Roporlcd  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.J 
At  Market  this  day  160   Beef  Cattle,  8  pair  Working 
Oxen,  14  Cows   and  Calves,  and  380  Swine. 
I      Prices. — Beef  Cattle — In  consequence  of  the  limited 
number  at  market  an  advance  of  about  50c.  per  cwt.  was 
eflfecled  ;  we  quote  from  $5  to  5  75,  extra  at  .$6. 
Working  Oxen — No  sales. 

Cou-s  and    Calves — A   few   sales  were   effected — no 
price  noticed — all  at  market  were  ordinary. 
Sheep — None  at  market. 

Swine — We  noticed  one  or  two  lots  of  barrows,  at  5  cts. 
At  retail,  5c.  for  sows  and  6c.  for  barrows. 
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ARTIFICE. 

What  's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  reclined  : 

The  body's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain. 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain  ; 

And  never  be  this  truth  forgot, 

Solemnity"s  a  cover  for  a  sot. 

I  find  the  fool  when  I  behold  the  screen, 

For  'tis  the  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

i'ouns:. 


EXTRACTS    FKO.M    BERTHA  S  VISIT    TO    HER    C.>'CLE. 

My  uncle  told  me  toJay  of  a  curious  mode  of 
catching  fish  by  diving,  which  is  practised  in  the 
Gulf  of  Patrasso,  in  Greece,  and  which  is,  he  be- 
lieves, peculiar  to  that  place. 

The  diver  being  provided  with  a  rope,  made  of  a 
species  of  long  grass,  moves  his  boat  where  he  per- 
ceives there  is  a  rocky  bottom  ;  this  done,  he  throws 
the  rope  out  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  large  circle  : 
and  such  is  the  timid  nature  of  the  fish,  that  instead 
of  ru.shing  away,  tliey  never  attempt  to  pass  this 
imaginary  barrier,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  talisman  ; 
they  only  descend  to  the  bottom,  and  endeavor  to 
conceal  themselves  among  the  rocks.  After  wait- 
ing a  few  moment?,  till  the  charm  has  taken  effect, 
the  diver  plunges  in,  and  generally  returns  with  sev- 
eral fine  fish.  As  he  seldom  finds  more  than  their 
heads  concealed,  there  is  the  less  difficulty  in  taking 
his  prizes  ;  and  these  divers  are  so  dexterous,  that 
they  have  a  method  of  securing  four  or  five  fish 
under  each  arm,  beside  what  fthey  carry  in  their 
hands.  The  effect  of  the  circle  reminded  Fred- 
eric of  the  singular  manner  in  which  pelicans  and  cor- 
morants catch  fish  in  concert  with  each  other.  They 
spread  into  a  circle  at  some  distance  from  land  ;  the 
pelicans  flapping  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
their  great  wings,  and  the  cormorants  diving  be- 
neath, till  the  fish  contained  within  the  circle  are 
driven  before  them  toward  the  land.  As  the  circle 
becomes  contracted,  by  the  birds  drawing  closer 
together,  the  fish  are  at  length  brought  within  anar 
row  compass,  where  their  pursuers  find  no  difficulty 
in  taking  them.  One  species  of  cormorants  are  so 
docile  that  they  are  trained  by  the  Chinese  to  fish 
for  their  masters.  They  plunge  into  the  water  at  a 
given  signal,  and  return  with  a  fish,  which  they 
never  attempt  to  swallow  without  permission. 
These  birds  were  formerly  kept  in  England  for  the 
same  purpose.  Charles  the  First  had  his  master  of 
cormorants,  as  well  as  his  falconers. 

In  Hindoostan  is  a  very  singular  bird,  called  the 
Bengal  grossbeak.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  sagacity, 
its  pendant  nest,  and  its  brilliant  plumage.  Dr 
Buchanan  says  it  is  a  fact  that  these  nests  are 
lighted  at  night  by  fire-flies.  The  bird  fastens  a 
bit  of  clay,  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  sticks  a  fire- 
fly on  the  clay,  as  if  to  illuminate  the  dwelling 
which  consists  of  two  chambers  ;  but  the  real  ob- 
ject probably  is  to  deter  the  bats  from  approaching, 
as  they  kill  the  young  of  these  birds.  The  blaze 
of  light  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  bats.  The  gross- 
beak  is  said  to  resemble  a  sparrow  in  shape  and  in 
the  color  of  the  back  ;  but  the  head  and  breast  are 
yellow.  They  make  a  chirping  noise,  but  have  no 
song.  They  associate  in  large  communities,  and 
cover  extensive  clumps  of  accacia  and  Indian  fig- 
trees  with  their  nest ;  and  also  the  palmeira,  or  wild 
date,  on  the  leaves  of  vvhich  the  Bengalese  children 
barn  to  write.  I'hey  prefer  trees  that  hang  over 
a  rivulet.  The  nest  is  made  of  long  grass,  which 
they  weave  almost  like  cloth,  in  the  form  of  a  large 
bottle.  It  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  and  is 
suspended  firmly  to  a  flexible  branch,  with  the  neck 
downward,  so  as  to  secure  the  eggs  and  young  from 
serpents,  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  birds  of  prey. 
The  eggs  of  this  little  bird  resemble  large  pearls. 
They  are  wonderfully  faithful,  sensible,  and  docile, 
and  never  voluntarily  desert  the  place  where  their 
young  are  hatched.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and 
taught  to  perch  on  the  hand.     They  may  even   be 
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taught  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper,  or  any  other  small 
thing  that  is  pointed  out.  So  great  is  their  de.xterity 
that  if  a  ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well,  the 
bird  will  dart  down  with  such  amazing  celerity, 
as  to  catch  the  ring  before  it  touches  the  water  ; 
they  will  bring  it  up  with  apparent  exultation.  The 
Hindu  name  for  the  bird  is  Baya.  The  young  Hindu 
women  at  Benares  wear  thin  plates  of  gold,  called 
ticas,  slightly  fixed,  by  way  of  ornament  between 
their  eye-brows.  Mischievous  young  men  train 
the  Bayas  to  go,  at  a  signal  given  them,  and  pluck 
the  pieces  of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  the  women, 
as  they  pass  through  the  streets,  and  bring  them  to 
their  employers. 

The  following  experiment  seems  to  prove  that  the 
common  house-spider  possesses  a  natural  diving- 
bell,  to  assist  it  in  crossing  water:  a  spider  was 
placed  on  a  small  platform  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
tumbler  full  of  water.  The  creature  first  descend- 
ed by  the  stick  that  supported  the  platform,  till  it 
reached  the  water  ;  but  finding  no  way  to  escape,  it 
returned  to  the  platform,  and  prepared  a  web,  with 
which,  by  means  of  its  hinder  legs,  it  loosely  envel- 
oped its  body  and  head.  It  again  descended,  and 
witliout  hesitation  plunged  into  the  water,  when  my 
uncle  observed  that  the  web  contained  a  bubble  of 
air,  probably  intended  for  respiration.  An  ingenious 
German  managed  to  produce  a  gossamer  veil  woven 
by  spiders.  He  contrived  to  spread  his  little  manu- 
facturers over  a  large  glass,  and  contrived  to  place 
them  so  that  the  work  of  each  was  connected  with 
that  of  its  neighbor.  As  he  could  change  their  pro- 
gress at  pleasure,  he  was  not  only  able  to  form  the 
veil  of  a  tolerably  regular  shape,  but  by  inducing 
them  to  go  several  times  over  the  same  spot,  to  give 
it  something  of  the  appearance  of  flowered  lace. 
The  whole  veil,  though  of  a  lar^e  size  weighed  only 
three  grains  and  a  half ;  and  a  breath  blew  it  up 
into  the  air,  where  it  floated  like  a  cloud. 


May  4, 

Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sah 
The  subscriber  oflfers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  nl  <  lioi 
Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Pinckney,  counly  ol  LeN 
and  state  of  New  York.  Some  ol  the  land  is  impiov 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remarkably  he,  ^ 
l.{il,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  frs 
tlie  common  bilious  level's  which  often  affiict  the  tow 
ii;)on  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  cast  ofB 
lake.  The  spil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  gU 
covered  with  rich  black  mould.  The  timber  is  chi# 
.Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,! 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oals.ft 
I  ley,  Potatoes  and  Flax  ;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Whe 
I  ami  Coin  may  be  grown.  To  liiose  wishing  to  obtain ii 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  olllrs  itse 
!  The  pioiluce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  th 
laiid,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  (h 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Blac 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  «  ate«i 
tiiere  being  out  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  luiinij 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  'o  Orchati 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  count' 
Stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  poK 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  llu-  diovci 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  ot  the  farmers,  aiiil 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  wii 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Si\ 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  i:i 
lioin  the  New  England  Stales,  and  some  of  th. 


Anecdote. — A  gentleman  of  the  bar,  in  a  neigh- 
boring county,  in  easy  circumstances  and  pretty  good 
practice,  had  rendered  himself  somewhat  remark- 
able by  his  attempts  in  the  way  of  matrimonial  spec- 
ulation. A  maiden,  rather  advanced  in  years,  resid- 
ing some  miles  distant,  hearing  of  this  lawyer's  spec- 
ulating propensity — that  his  character  was  unexcep- 
tionable, and  his  life  tolerably  good,  resolved  upon 
making  him  her  husband.  She  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing expedient:  She  pretended  suddenly  to  be  taken 
very  ill,  and  sent  for  the  man  of  the  law  to  draw 
her  will.  He  attended.  By  her  will  she  devised 
£10,000,  in  bank  stock,  to  be  divided  among  her 
three  cousins,  some  thousands,  in  bonds  and  notes,  to 
a  niece — and  a  vast  landed  estate  to  a  favorite  neph- 
ew. The  will  being  finished,  she  gave  the  lawyer 
a  very  liberal  fee,  and  enjoined  secrecy  upon  him 
for  some  pretended  purpose — thus  precluding  him 
from  an  inquiry  into  her  real  circumstances.  Need 
I  mention  the  result  ?  In  a  fortnight  the  lady 
thought  proper  to  be  restored  to  health.  The  law- 
yer called  to  congratulate  her  on  her  restoration — 
begged  permission  to  visit  her,  which  was  granted. 
After  a  short  courtship,  the  desired  offer  was  made. 
The  bargain  was  concluded  and  ratified.  The  law- 
yer's whole  estate,  by  his  wife,  consists  of  an  annuity 
of  sixlyfive  dollars  '. — English  paper. 


Planting  Trees. — Farmers  would  do  well  to 
plant  trees  along  the  roads  and  about  their  houses, 
for  ornament  as  well  as  use.  The  white  mulberry 
might  as  well  be  set  out  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
houses  to  make  silk  from.  From  this  tree  may  be 
derived  both  ornament  and  profit. 


Evidence  of  Trade. — The  Philadelphia  Gazette  of 
Thursday  says: — During  the  last  three  days,  up- 
wards of  forty  arrivals,  liave  been  registered  on  the 
Coffee  House  Books  from  Port  Deposit.  Most  of 
the  vessels  thus  recorded  brought  produce  frotii  the 
Susquehannah  country.  Twenty  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  have  also  been  received  by  these  arrivals. 
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Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circuinstanr, 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  tbe  \ 
price  of  fiom  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  tluil.irsp. 
acre,  (or  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dolLn-  ^im 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  l"i-.  Tl 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  Imm  tiv 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  iiisi.iluieDi 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purrliaser 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,  Cattlr,  Shee[ 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  be  wi 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  landi 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  Ii 
purchasers.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  will  pleasi 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  counh 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  Caivfieu 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ammunition   ,_£3) 

01  the  hest  quality  ai.d  ii/jresi/in'ceF,  for  sportinj- 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOBE 
Go  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  sati-tactory,  itma) 
be  returned,  and  the  money  willbe  refunded,     tf  Jaa.T 


Evergreens,  Silver  Firs,  S,-c, 
The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  the  ftp 
business  would  be  happy  to  receive  orflgi! 
for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergreens  from 
Maine,  and  being  Agent  for  J.  15.  liiissell 
_  Boston,  and  Prince  A'  Sons,  Flushing.  X.  ^ 
nt  through  them  or  otherwise,  will  be  atleailc*. 
to  without  delay.  Particular  directions  for  taking  uplDii 
packing  is  requested.  WM.  MAiV?i!« 

Augusta,  Me.,  March  26.  6t 

A   list  of  Mr  Mann's   prices  for  Evergreens,  ^'C,  caube 
seen.at  the  New  England  Farmer  office. 
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Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  gS  per  anniB 
payable  at  the  end  of  ilie  year — but  those  who  pay  witki' 
si.xty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a du- 
duction  offifty  cents. 

[Ij=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  wl»it 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  'be  executed  to  meet  tlii- 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  6-  Nort- 
Market  Street. 
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FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMKR. 

SO.\KING  SEKD  CORN   IN    COPPERAS 
WATER. 

]Mn  Fessf.xde.n — A  tew  yi-ars  nsio,  I  lliink 
2(3,  1  soaked  my  seed  rorii  thoroughly  in  copperas 
tei'  before  phiiuing.  I\Iy  grouiul  was  dry,  and 
ire  was  a  very  dry  time  at,  ari<l  for  sevcr.il  weeks 
er  plantinjr,  so  that  the  corn  did  not  sprout,  but 
:ame  as  dry  and  liard  as  if  lyin<f  in  the  barn, 
espaircd  of  its  ever  coming  up.  Hut  wlien  the 
d  liad  been  wet  with  rain,  the  corn  .S|)routed 
jrew  well  and  I  had  a  very  good  crop.  I  did 
fiuil  the  copperas  any  protection  against 
rins;  for  my  corn  I  thought,  was  injmed  by 
quite  as  much  that  year  as  usual,  and  I  iiave' 
jorne  to  recommend  it  to  my  neighbors.  T'dnk- 
owever,  that  this  might  be  only  a  solitary  fail- 
,  and  finding  the  practice  so  often  recommended 
arious  quarters,  ii  passed  iiu;iotired.  The  ;vorrn 
ich  injured  J«J/ corn,  and  from  which  I  generally 
er  most,  is  a  species  that  eats  out  the  heart 
iside  of  the  plant  while  growing,  and  <le6iroys 
y  degrees.  I  do  not  often  suffer  by  the  g<-ubs. 
to  copperas  guarding  against  crows,  &c,  I  can- 
say,  as  my   field    was  not  much  e.vposel  to 

LUCER.NE. 

aving  seen  Lucerne  strongly  recommenited 
le  New  England  Farmer  and  in  many  otlier 
jdicals,  I  determined  to  give  it  as  fair  a  trial 
could.  Accordingly  I,  last  spring,  prepared 
It  40  rods  of  land,  on  which  the  year  before 
i  about  SO  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  sowed 
nil  oats,  and  on  the  first  day  of  May,  I  could 
a  |;et  the  seed  sooner)  sowed  Lucerne  and  red- 
tc  (bushed  them  in,  and  rolled  the  ground  down 
th.  I  put  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20  lbs. 
cerne  seed  to  the  acre.  The  oats,  though 
d  and  harrowed  in  before,  had  notiheii  sprout- 
The  land  was  a  dry  rich  loam,  made  mellow 
!  think  as  good  for  lucerne  as  any  in  this  vi- 
/.  It  came  up  well  and  grew  well,  till  the 
began  to  choke  it:  they  grew  very  rank  and 
y  one  half  lodged.  The  lucerne  then  turned 
w,  and  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  and  for  a 
:  I  thought  it  would  all  die.  After  harvesting 
ats  however,  it  started  and  grew  some,  but 
ot  appear  very  promising.  It  is  now  nearly 
ead,  and  the  little  that  remains  is  generally  in 
3  scattered  here  and  there,  wholly  insufficient 
crop  of  grass.  Some  small  patches,  the 
ss  of  a  common  sized  table  are  thick  and 
I  well,  being  about  ten  inclies  high, 
e  result  of  this  experiment  has  satisfied  nie 
lucerne  will  not  answer  for  our  soil  and 
te.  No  doubt  it  may  be  profitably  grown  in 
places.  I  did  not  attribute  my  failure  to  the 
less  of  the  oats.  B. 

ijmouth,  Conn.  Jipril  29,  1831. 

the  Editor. — There  is  no  grass,  respecting 
1  we  have  such  varied  and  opposite  accounts 
Lucerne.  Where  it  succeeds  at  all,  its  pro- 
s  very  great ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  be  stifled 
by  eeds  ;  and  the  grain  which  is  sowed  with  it 
ap  irs  often  to  monopolize  the  soil,  to  the  exclu- 


sion of  tlie  young  plants  of  lucerne.  We  have 
given,  under  our  editorial  head  of  this  week's  pa- 
per, some  rules  for  the  cuhure  of  lucerne,  deduced 
from  observation,  and  the  writings  of  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  cultivators. 


v« 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

WINTER  BUTTER,  SHORT  HORN  CAT- 
TLE, &c. 

Mr  Editor — Much  has  been  said  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer  about  y/ee:i)i^  the  milk  to  obtain  cream  ihv 
butter.  My  objections  to  this  practice  are,  the 
butter  so  made  is  inclining  to  be  white,  will  not 
sell  well,  and  is  crumhbj  and  will  not  cut  hnndsome- 
ly.  Besides,  I  think  the  flavor  hardly  equal  to  that 
made  in  the  methoil  we  have  pursued. 

Our  object  has  been  to  keep  the  milk  in  a  tem- 
perature always  above  the  freezing  point — say,  not 
lower  than  40  or  45  degrees. 

The  methi  d  which  we  have  practised,  and 
which  I  think  best  for  winter,  was  recommended 
to  me  by  that  great  friend  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.  as  followed  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  England. 
The  milk  immediately  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
cow,  is  put  in  a  copper  or  brass  vessel,  of  a  size 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  inilk,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  depth,  and  gradually  brought  to  within  2  or  3 
degrees  of  boiling  heat,  when  it  is  permitted  slow- 
ly to  cool.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours,  the 
'iiost  of  the  cream  rises  in  a  beautiful  thick  sheet, 
and  is  so  solid  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a.  knifu  in 
almost  any  form.  It  comes  to  butter  almost  im- 
mediately, never  requiring  more  than  five  minutes' 
churning.  The  butter  is  of  fine  quality,  being  of 
good  color  and  flavor.  The  practice  also  saves 
labor  and  cold  fingers.  We  have  in  this  way  had 
no  bu'ter  that  was  not  as  high  colored  as  what  I 
send  you.  But  perhaps  the  high  color  may  be 
owing  considerably  to  the  extra  richness  of  the  milk, 
and  this  quality  of  the  milk  is  wholly  attributable  to 
the  cows.  My  stock  consists  of  the  Sliort  Horn 
breed  in  the  blood  of  Calebs,  Denton,  and  Hold- 
erness,  the  Herefordshire  in  the  blood  of  Sir  Isaac, 
the  Bakewell,  and  that  excellent,  though  undefined 
breed  introciuced  here  from  England  by  Charles 
Vaughan,  Esq.  and  the  best  selected  native. 

I  am  awa're  that  much  contrariety  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  properties  and  relative  value  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle,  and  my  intentions  have 
been,  and  still  are,  to  go  through  with  a  series  ot 
fair  expeiiinents  on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  several  years'  observation  and  one 
year's  experience  will  enable  me  to  judge,  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  improved  imported  races  (the 
Short  horns,  particularly,)  the  most  profitable, — that 
is,  taking  them  for  all  purposes.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  will  give  any  uiore  milk  than  the '  natives,' 
but  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  of  a  better  quality,  and 
they  certainly  keep  in  much  better  order  on  the 
same  food.  They  are  also  put  together  more  on 
mechanical  principles,  are  stronger,  and  have  bet- 
ter constitutions.  I  would  recommend  to  every 
farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

Yours  with  respect,  Sanford  Howard. 

Vaughan  Place,  I 

Ballowell,  April  18,  1S31.  j 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

MILCH  COWS. 

Mr  Fessenpfn — I  am  much  obliged  to  your 
corresi)ondents  Colonus  nud  /f.  for  the  notice  they 
have  taken  of  my  comnmnication  of  March  2  ; 
But  I  perceive  I  did  not  make  myself  perfectly 
understood.  TIh'  fact  is,  I  cannot  afl'ord  to  buy 
the  best  cows  in  M.assachusetts  ;  much  less  to  im- 
port tlieni  from  Switzerland,  Lapland,  or  China. 
I  wish  to  be  grailually  increasing  and  improving 
my  stock  of  milch  cows  as  I  may  be  able  either  by 
crossing  the  best  I  now  have  with  better  stocks  or 
now  and  then  Ijuying  young  cattle. 

I  did  hope  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  tried  the  imported  races  of  cattle,  if  it 
is  found  to  be  true  thit  a  innch  larger  proportion 
of  any  of  them  are  actually  better  for  milk  than 
native  cattle. 

The  communication  of  Colonus  is  interesting  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  historical  fact,  and  not  his  own 
experience.  '  Jf'.'  refers  to  agricultural  reports.  I 
know  that  some  very  good  milch  cows  of  the  im- 
ported breeds,  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Cattle 
Shows.  But  does  the  experience  of  Massachu- 
setts farmers  prove  them  to  be  decidedly  better 
than  the  native,  with  the  same  treatment?  In" 
Governor  Lincoln's  letter  to  Col.  Jaquks,  in  your 
paper  of  March  9th,  he  speaks  confidently  of 'the 
entire  difference,  in  different  breeds  of  cattle,  be- 
tween utter  worthlessness  and  great  productive- 
ness and  value.'  This  is  the  best  authority,  as  I 
am  told  he  hat-,  vJ3''t;e  stock  of  different  breeds  of 
horned  cattle.  If  he  has  found  by  his  experience, 
any  breed  remarkable  more  especially  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  the  information  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state.  Yours  .&c, 

April  23,  18S1.  A  Rustic. 


WIND-MILL  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Mr  Fessenden. — I  am  much  pleased  to  learn, 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Boston  House  of  Indus- 
try propose  to  erect  a  wind  grist  mill.  I  have 
thought  much  of  the  subject;  and  previous  to  the 
suggestion  in  your  paper  of  the  13th  ult.  had  made 
a  rough  calculation,  which  satisfie<l  me,  that  the 
whole  cost  would  be  saved  in  one  year.  I  am  now 
confiimed  in  the  correctness  of  my  estimate.  The 
toll,  saved  upon  5000  bushels  of  grain,  would  be 
312J  bushels  ;  which  at  the  present  average  price 
of  corn  and  rye,  would  anioimt  to  about  235  dol- 
lars. The  whole  carrying  expense  to  the  Dorches- 
ter tide  mill  or  to  the  Mill  Dam,  will  amount  to 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  more  annually.  The  re- 
maining balance  on  the  cost  of  the  mill,  might  be 
gained,  by  grinding  for  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
S.  Boston,  who  send  their  grain  to  mill ;  if  the 
Directors  would  accommodate  them.  This  would 
be  to  them  also  a  great  saving  and  convenience. 
Yours  respectfully,  L.  C. 

South  Boston,  May  10,  1831. 

SPORTING. 
Mr  Fesse.nden — Permit  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  highly  useful  journal  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  fanners  and  horticulturists  to  the  wanton 
practice  of  many  young  men  from  Boston  and  il8 
environs,  of  shooting  the  biriis  in  this  vicinity. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


May  11,  1831. 


little   trouble   or  ex- 


Mv  object  is  to  obtain  honey  in  the  '  porticos  or  porches  boring  small  holes  in  the  planil 


ravages  that  but  very  lew  of  our  apricots  and  pi 
ever  ripen  without  pretnature  decay  from  the  worm 
generated  by  the  beetles  which  snrronnd  our 
trees  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening  in  great  numbers 
when  the  fruit  is  quite  young.  And  wlien  the 
produce  of  our  apple,  pear  or  peach  trees  is  small, 
but  few  of  these  escape  the  same  fate. 

I  attribute  the  rapid  and  alarming  incrense  of 
these  worms  and  insects  whMy  to  the  diminution 
of  those  birds  which  fall  a  prey  to  our  sportsmen, 
which  are  known  to  fped  upon  them  and  for  whose 
subsistence  these  insects  were  apparently  created. 
In  addition  to  the  important  usefulness  of 
these  birds,  their  musical  notes  in  the  twilight  of 
the  morning  are  peculiarly  delightful  ;  awaking 
the  cultivator  to  the  sublime  contemidation  and 
enjoyment  of  all   tlie  infinite  beauties  of  creation 


ti 


long  been    expecli 

publication.  Yours,  &c, 

Roxbunj,  April  12,  1831.  J-  Prince. 

VEBSiiLLEs,  WoodfuKl  Co.  Kj'.  April  20,  1831. 
John  Prince,  Esq.  ^^       , 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  friendly  letter  of  October 
last  was  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place,  but  did  not 
reach  this  until  my  departure  for  the  southern 
counties  ;  consequently  this  is  the  first  opportuni- 
ty 1  have  had,  and  must  plead  my  excuse  for  not 
attending  to  your  request  s(joner  :  and  now,  I  have 
to  regret  that  my  friend  Duct.  Parker  has  not  fur- 
nished me  with  all  the  infiirmatiou  I  require,  con- 
cerninff  the  management  of  Hees ;  but  be  has 
kindly^  afforded  ine  an  opportunity  of  examining 
his  Bee-house,  and  if  I  possessed  the  power  of 
description  you  should  certainly  have  it,  intelligibly. 


for  them  to  go  through.     In  truth,  there  can  be  no  j"'' 
difficulty  in  having  plenty  of  honey,   if  we    devote 
any  time  to  making  a  house  for  tlie   bees. 

1  am,«ic,  &c,  P.  N.  O'Barnum.    I"*' 

PROSPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 
riie  piobability  of  a  gent  ral  war  in  Emope^ap 
preaches  very  near  to  certainly.  That  it  will  bl 
one  of  terrible  carnage,  may  be  inferred  from  tht 
nature  of  the  two  great  parties  in  it,  despotism  an!  "" 
lil 


ierty,and  from  the    fact,  that  it  is  to  decide   thi  *' 
fate  of  the  former  ;  but  its  probable  duration  is  no 
so  clearly    indicated — it    may  be  a   war  of  twelvS  "' 
months   or   twelve   years.     As    members    of  th< 
human    family,   as  philanthropists,  the    jieople  o  ''■ 
this    country  will  regret   this    state  of  things  ;  af"" 


in  It 


is. 


r<'|)ublicans,  they  will  feel  intense  interest 
but  as  a  nation,  we  have  little  to  fear,  and  nothin/i  "' 
to  lose  by  it.  Its  effects-will  be  felt  in  this  countr-  "J 
to  an  important  degree,  and  by  no  class  of  peopl  '[' 
more  than  the  farmers.  It  will  create  a  deinaD<| 
for  bread  sluft's,  and  thus  enhance  the  value 
a"ri'mltural  ])roducts  immensely.      If  the  war  doe|-' 


In  vain  will  be  all   or.r  toil    and  labor,  in   vain    rp,|j^  „,^gi,    is  certain,  that  he  has  in  the  garret,  a  L^^^^^^^^^^^.^,     1^^  l^j.^^li^^jlUy-jg  ^l,.jj  the  eusuin 


the  united  efforts  of  Horticultural  Societies  for 
creasing     and   perfecting    the    cultivation    of  the 
tiiost  delicious   varieties  of  fruits,  unless   we   can 
incrense,  or  at  least  cease  to   diminish   these  useful 
and  melodious  birds. 

If  we  have  a  Statute  in  this  Conniionwcalth  ))ro- 
viding  for  the  protection  of  these  birds,  let  us  unite 
our  efforts  to  arrest  this  wanton  destruction  of 
them  by  enforcing  thepenalties  of  the  law  in  every 
instance  of  its  violation.  Our  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety can  scarcely  do  a  greater  service  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  its  organization,  than  by  making  a 
spontaneous  and  vigorous  effort  to  this  effect. 

If  there  be  no  Statute  for  the  protection  of  these 
invaluable  creatures,  I  would  earnestly,  yet  re- 
spectfiilly  suggest  to  the  Horticultural  Society  the 
])iopriety  and  even  necessity  of  their  petitioning  our 
Legislature  at  their  next  session  lor  such  an   act. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  these  sportsmen 
through  the  summer  to  range  the  groves  and 
orchards,  in  this  vicinity,  almost  every  pleasant  day 
and  more  numerously  on  holidays,  and  to  shoot 
every  bird  that  comes  within  their  reach. 

It  is  not  however  a  small  nor  an  easy  task  for 
one  individual,  to  get  thei  names,  residence,  and 
the  evidence  necessary  for  their  conviction  ;  but  it 
requires  the  united  efforts  of  all  who  are  imme- 
diately interested.  Already  have  these  sportsmen 
commenced  their  wanton  destrnclion  of  these  use- 
ful creatures,  even  before  they  had  time  to  build 
a  nest  for  rearing  of  their  young. — Birds  that 
have  survived  the  dreary  winter  in  a  more  genial, 
clime,  having  now  returned  to  bless  our  efibrts 
by  their  industry  and  to  cheer  our  d.nys  with  their 
nielo  ly,  are  scarcely  permitted  to  connuence  their 


■n-eat  number  of  bees.  He  thinks  about  40  swarms  , 
at  this  time,  all  proceeding  from  one  hive,  put  there 
about  10  years  ago.  He  placed  the  hive  near  the 
brick  wall  or  end  of  his  garret  leaving  an  aperture, 
or  small  hole  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  bees 
passed  out  and  in.  A  tight  roo;n  was  then  made 
for  them,  such  as  may  be  made  in  the  end  of  any 
house  leaving  a  door,  which  may  be  locked  or  bol- 
ted. The  room  must  be  tight,  admitting  neither 
air  or  light,  or  very  little  of  either.  A  large  box 
was  then  init  into  this  room,  say  8  by  4  feet,  one 
half  sawed  in  two,  with  small  hinges  on  it,  and 
fastened  at  the  bottom  by  a  bolt  or  lock,  for  the 
convenience  of  raising  up  and  getting  the  honey 
whenever  you  may  want  it.  The  hive  being 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  the  latter  having 
5  or  6  holes  bored  in  it  by  a  small  auger — as  soon 
as  the  bees  have  filled  the  hive,  they  go-down  into 
the  box,  and  never  swarm  until  they  have  com- 
pletely filled  it.  But  you  must  have  room  enough 
in  your  house  to  keep  them  always  at  work.  And 
this  you  may  do  by  adding  box  to  box  ;  and  they 
will  even  then  proceed  to  deposit  their  comh  on  the 
rafters  of  the  house. 

Doct.  Parker  told  me  the  other  day,  that  he 
could  now  take  from  50  to  100  wt.  of  honey  comb 
without  disturbing,  or  even  seeing  a  bee. — We 
have  also  a  Bee-house  in  the  yard  ;  3  sides  plank 
ed  up,  as  other  framed  houses  are,  we  have  framed 
a  box  the  whole  length,  say  14  feet ;  this  box  is  18 
inches  wide  and  about  12  deep,  with  holes  bored 
all  along  the  top,  over  which    the    hives  are  set  or 

placed the  front  part  of  this  box  is    full  of  holes 

for  the  egress  and  ingress   of  the  bees — they  di- 
ectly  go  up    through   the  box    into  the    hives,  fill 


vernal  song,  ere  they  must  fall  victims  to  a  wanto?j   (.ijen,^  and  then   go  to    work    in  the    large    box 
IDLENESS  that  is  as  destitute  of  moral  feeling,  as  of  j;ja)_  you  may  take    the    liive    off  as  soon    as  filled 


useful  employment. 
Brooklinc,  April  31. 


A  Cultivator. 


BEES. 

Mr  FESSEr^DEN — In  a  communication  made 
for  your  paper  a  few  days  past  on  this  iitexhaust- 
ible  subject,  I  regretted  not  having  received  an 
answer  from  a  gentleman  in  the  western  country 
to  whom  I  had  written  last  autumn  on  the  meth- 
od of  keeping  Bees  in  the  upper  part  of  a  bouse, 
or  any  other  building.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  contro- 
versy concerning  these  valuable  insects,  or  the  best 


and  place  another  there,  so  that  there  is  no  ne 
cessity  of  ever  killing  a  bee. — You  can  fasten  the 
hives  on  the  box,  by  running  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood 
through  each  end  of  the  house  and  putting  a  lock 
on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  robbery. — The  lock  is 
placed  in  the  end  of  the  bar,  outside  of  the  house. 
We  have  several  other  plans,  or  methods  of 
raising  bees  in  this  neighborhood — such  as  small 
brick  buildings,  and  putting  the  hives  in  them, 
leaving  holi'S  in  the  wall  for  them  to  go  out  and  in 
at,  having  a  door  in  the  back  or  front,  as  you  please. 
We    also  have  the  hives    placed  in  the  top  of  the 


harvest  will  be  the   most  valuable  one  to    farmer 
that  has  been  reaped  for  many  years.      We  mus 
not  lie    considered  as   wishing  for  a  war  ofbloot 
shed  and  devastation  in  foreign  countries,  that  ou 
own  may  be  benefited  by    it— far  from    it  ;  but 
sucl    is  to  be  the  unfortunate  lot  of  our   ncighbt 
nati)ns,  without  any  act  of  ours,  no  good  reason  cr 
be  seen  for  our  not  preiiaring  to  furnish  them  wi: 
suci  supplies  as  their  necessities  may  require,  ai 
which   they    must   obtain    somewhere.     As   W( 
might  it  be  argued,  that  it  is  improper  to  prepai 
vwecking  vessels  to  assist  shipping   unfortunate 
cast  away  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  with  a  vie    'J 
to  salvage,  as   that  we  ought  not    to  look  for 
even  prepare  for  the  sutlership  of  this  general  wi    ' 
As  well  might  it   be  said  that  we   should  not  ta    ' 
advantage  of  our  neighbor's   necessity  by   sellii 
him  bread,  because   he  stands  in  need  of  it.     0 
thing  we  hope   our  farmers  will  not  neglect  ;  at 
that  is  the   husbamling  not  only    of  their  harvc; 
from  which  they  have  reason   to  expect  so   mm 
but  of  their  gains   also   from  this  source.      Wli 
our  planters  and   farmers,  not  many   ye.-as  fine 
were  reaping  such  rich   harvests,   from  a    siiiiil 
cause,  they  seemed  to'forgct  that  there  could   he 
change  in    their  circumstances,  and    con-ripuiil 
as  fast  as  their  money  'came  in  at  the  door  it  w   « 
shovelled  out   at  the    window.'     The   probabili    ' 
is,  that  there  will  be  a  slate  of  agricidtural  jirospe  ' 
ity  fully  equal  to  that  of -any   period  since   we  b 
came  a  nation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  ben 
fits  will  not  be  squandered. imerican  Farmer. 

Americax  Silk. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ni 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  writes  from  Lend 
as  fcdlows  : — 'I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  some  ti 
since,  that  the  American  silk  offered  here  for  f.i 
was  bid  in  at  public  aucti'iii.  The  price  " 
limited  at  14s.  but  only  IS-'.  Od.  was  offered.  TI 
manufacturers  however  speak  well  of  it.' 

Here  we  have  'the  best  commentary  that  can  1 
made  on  the  as.sertion,  that  it  is  ruinous  for  us  I 
make  sewing  silk,  mits,  gloves,  ^-c,  out  ofourgoi  > 
silk  ;  and  that  we  ought  to  export  our  raw  sil  t 
At  14  shillings  a  pound  in  London  the  Americi 
producer  would  scarcely  realize  more  than  $2.t 
for  raw  silk.  Whereas  he  can  make  it  into  sevvii 
sJlk,  and  thread  fi)r  mits,  stockings,  &c  (those  'go 
frying  pans'  of  Jlessrs.Du  Ponceau  and  D'Horae 
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;ue  ! )  iitiil  "limiii  IVdiu  livo  to  srveii  dollar.f  a  pound 
iccoriliiig  to  ciuiility.  W'c  |]o|)e  to  iicar  no  inoio 
f  e.xpnitiiijr  our  caw  silk,  ami  iinpoiting  the  inan- 
factiircil  artick'.  If  tlie  process  of  nianul'acturin'? 
ewing  silk  (Voin  raw  silk  is  to  iloiiblo  the  value 
ftlieinaleri.il — that  is,  to  make  three  dollars  worth 
ix — then  let  ns  have  the   advantage  of  it. — lb. 

iMILCH  COWS. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the  coii- 
iJeration  nf  the  charact(;r  and  condition  of  our 
lilch  cows. 

How  much  milk  ought  a  cow  to  yield  to  be 
rorth  her  keeping  ?  What  is  the  average  time  that 
ur  cows  are   in  milk  ?     Is  there    much,  if  any, 

aste  of  fodder  among  us  by  keeping  animals  that 
ield  little  or  no  n.'turn  of  profit .'  —  Questions  like 
lese,  and  there  are  many  such,  oui;ht  to  be  put 
nd  answered  in  the  New  England  Farmer.  It 
lay  turn  out  that  our  dairy  stock  is  extremely  low 
t  character  and  its  management  wasteful. 

If  someihiiig  like  an  average  quality  of  milch 
OWS  could  he  settled — to  eflect  a    standard — and 

should  be  undejstood  that  no  gond  farmer  woulil 
eep  an  animal  for  milk  that  fell  below  it  ;  all  the 
aws  in  the  coimtry  would  soon  come  up  to  tliat 
andard  and  go  beyond  it. 

A  milch  cow  of  medium  qualiiy  in  this  state  will 
ve,  it  is  supposed,  1"2  (piaris  of  milk  per  day  for 
vo  months  after  calving,  and  about  7  quarts  per 
iy  on  grass  feed  for  the  next  four  months,  and 
lur  quarts  per  day  for  the  next  following  t<vo 
onths,  and  perhaps  2  ipiarts  one  month  longer, 
tttogether  1.500  quarts  in  a  year. 

It  takes  9  quarts  of  mdk  to  give  a  pound  of  bit- 
r,  and  4  quarts  to  yield  a  poimd  of  cheese.      The 

im  milk  and    dairy  tvluij  n^ay  be  valued  at  $3  a 

w  per  aniuim. 

Now,  a  cow  that  gives  1500  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
lar,  will  produce  166  lbs.  of  butter,  worth  at  16 
mts  per  lb.  $26  56 

iin  milk,  say  3  44 


insure  a  better  selection  for  niilcii  cows.  I''artners 
woidil  think  more  of  the  advantages  of  etiqiloying 
bulls  of  the  improved  breeds.  Heifers  slioidd  be 
miikeil  with  great  care  and  very  thoroughly,  to 
get  them  in  the  habit  of  holding  out  as  long  milkers. 
If  they  once  dry  early,  no  care  and  keeping  afliM- 
wards  will  correct  this  fault.  Heifers  with  the 
first  calf  wdl  be  fed  well  with  some  additional  care 
the  last  three  months  they  are  in  milk,  to  make 
them  hold  out. 

The  profit  of  a  milch  cow  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. i\lilk  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious  but 
cheapest  article  of  food.  The  food  necessary  for  a 
cow  in  full  milk,  does  not  exceed  in  price,  one 
third  of  what  is  uecessary  in  feeding  for  the  butch- 
er. 

These  few  remarks  are  hastily  made  to  draw  out 
farmers,  and  particularly  scientific  farmers,  on 
this  subject :  There  are  a  great  iiiany  facts  to  the 
pm-pose,  which  should  come  to  light. — Mass. 
Agri.  Rep. 


$30  00 
Nothing  is  said  of  the    worth  of  the   calf,  as  all 
emilk  the  cow  gives  is  credited.     - 
A  milch  cow's  keeping  one  year  cannot  be  short 
2-5  dollars  in  the  interior. 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep 
cow  that  did  not  hold  out  as  a  good  milker  9 
jnths  in  the  year — and  that  did  not  give  sixteen 
larts  of  milk  per  day  for  2  months  al'ter  calving, 
id  12  quarts  per  day  the  next  3  months,  and  2 
larts  per  day  the  month  follnwiiig. —  Such  a  cow 
)uld  yield  per  anntim  3000  quarts  of  milk. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  with  the  addition 
five  dollars  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  food  as  es- 
nated  for  a  common  cow,  the  neat  profit  would 
lobably  be  four  fold. 

Is  it  not  practicable  to  have  throughout  the  coun- 
i,  as  commoji  dairy  stock,  animals  as  gooil  as  the 
5t  described  ? 

This  question  is  submitted  to  farmers  for  con- 
leratioji.  The  probability  is  that  in  taking  some 
ins  to  get  stock  as  good,  they  would  get  even 
tter. 

If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object 
3re  resorted  to  at  once  and  with  zeal  throughout 
e  country,  there  woul  1  be  a  prodigious  improve- 
ent  in  a  very  short  time.  No  young  aidmal  of 
omising  appearance  for  milk  would  go  to  the 
itcher.  More  care  would  be  taken  of  young 
3ck.     More  young  stock  would   be  retained  to 


A  MARKET    FOR    COCOONS. 

The  Editor  of  the  .■\merian  Farmer  is  authorized 
to  say  that  any  quantity  of  cocoons  will  be  pur- 
chased the  ensuing  season,  by  a  gentleman  who  is 

|)reparing  to  erect  a  filature  in   Baltimore From 

forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound  will  be  given  for  them, 
according  to  quality. — Particular  care  should  be 
taken  in  killing  the  chrysalis  that  the  fibre  of  the 
cocoons  be  not  injured  by  heat,  and  that  all  the 
crhysalis  be  certainly  killed.  If  the  cocoons  be 
put  in  to  a  tin  vessel,  the  cover  closed  perfectly, 
and  the  vessel  be  placfed  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
\vater  for  half  an  hour,  the  chrysalis  will  be  all  kill- 
ed and  the  cocoons  receive  no  injury  from  too 
high  a  heat  as  the  water  will  prevent  the  temper- 
ature rising  above  the  boiling  point. 

We  liave  thought  it  proper  to  give  this  notice 
that  those  who  have  been  deterred  from  raismg 
silkworms  by  the  absence  of  a  market  for  cocoons 
might  be  induced  to  commence.  At  forty  cents  a 
pound  cocoons  will  be  a  very  profitable  article. 
One  person  with  a  boy  to  assist  during  the  last 
ten  days,  can  attend  to  one  hundred  thousand 
worms,  which,  if  well  attended  to, — kept  clean  and 
well  fed  with  mulberry  leaves,  will  produce  300 
pounds  of  cocoons,  which  will  bring  at  the  mini- 
mum price  .$120,  and  if  really  first  quality,  which 
they  will  be  by  proper  attention,  they  will  bring 
.fl50, — and  the  time  occupied  will  not  be  over 
si.x  weeks. — What  more  profitable  employment 
can  females  jiursue.  The  gentleman  will  give 
notice  in  a  future  advertisement  of  the  place  at 
which  the  cocoons  will  be  purchased.  In  the 
meanti(ne  the  Editor  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
all  necessary  information  on  the  subject. — All 
letters  must  be  post  paid. — American  Farmer. 


YELLOW  JASMINE. 

We  announce,  with  deep  sympathy  in  the  afflic- 
tion which  the  event  visits  on  her  fond  parents,  and 
ill  the  hope  that  it  will  operate  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  young  persons,  the  fact,  that  Sarah,  the  inter- 
esting little  daughter  of  Mr  John  D.  Gordon,  aged 
about  4  years,  was  jioisoned  yesterday  from  eating 
yellow  Jasmine /lowers.  The  child,  we  learn,  was 
ill  good  health  at  the  breakfast  table,  went  out 
and  came  home  an  hour  or  two  after,  to  breathe 
her  last  in  the  arms  of  her  parents,  who  are  over- 
whelmed with  grief  by  the  sudden  and  heart  ren- 
ding event. — JVorfolk  Beacon. 


BARLEY. 

The  two  rowed  barley,  if  it  can  be  had,  is 
decidedly  preferable  for  mellow  ground — if  not 
the  four  rowed  is  next  to  be  preferred.— It  should 
be  prtqiaied  by  steeping  ill  coUl  water  some  twelve 
hours,  carefully  skimming  all  the  oats  and  foul 
stuff  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  steep  ;  the  water 
may  then  be  drained  off;  and  the  barley  thrown 
into  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  where  it  must  remain 
twelve  hours  ;  then  some  house  ashes  are  to  be 
mixed  with  the  barley  and  sown  immediately 
three  bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley  from  clay  lanil 
should  be  sown  on  sandy  or  alluvial  sod,  and 
vice  versa.  The  time  for  sowing-  is  from  the  20th 
to  the  last  of  April. 

I  am  aware  that  this  manner  of  treating  seed 
barley  is  very  different  from  the  customary  mode  ; 
but  let  the  farmer  act  upon  these  instructions,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  the  propriety  of  them  in 
a  subsequent  essay  by  what  I  conceive  to  bo 
sound   reason. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


Medicine. — We  have  just  heard  of  a  man,  who 
very  honestly  and  conscientiously,  takes  brandy 
and  loaf  sugar,  as  a  medicine  for  those  complaints 
which  have  usually  been  treated  in  this  way. 
Probably  he  does  not  knov/  the  fact  himself,  but 
\ns  friends  know  that  he  becomes  in  reality,  in- 
toxicated in  this  manner  almost  every  week  of  his 
life  !  What  shall  be  done  for  him?  The  pledge 
of  the  Temperance  societies  runs — '  except  for 
medicine.'  He  takes  the  medicine  only  when  the 
disorder  returns.  He  takes  but  just  enough  to 
remove  it — but  he  takes  enough  to  render  him  an 
inebriate.  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Is  there  not,  in 
the  whole  range  of  materia  medica,  a  proper  sub- 
stitute .'  Has  heaven  inflicted  physicai,  evils  on 
man  wljieli  it  is  his  duty  to  remove,  and  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  moral  degradation  ?  Who 
can   believe  it  ? — Gen.  of  Temperance. 


Cleanliness. — Cleanliness  is  a  mark  of  polite- 
ness, for  no  one  unadorned  with  this  virtue,  can 
go  into  company  without  giving  manifest  oftence. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  foster-mother  of  affection. 
Beauty  commonly  produces  love,  but  cleanliness 
preserves  it.  Age  itself  is  not  imamiable,  while 
it  is  preserved  clean  and  unsullied.  Cleanliness 
is  intimately  connected  with  purity  of  mind,  and 
naturally  inspires  refined  sentiments  and  passions. 

THE    BLOOD    ORANGE. 

'  The  date  tree  I  observed  ;  butthough  it  reaches  a 
considerable  size  in  Malta,  (so.iie  specimens  of  which 
I  have  seen  being  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  height,)  it 
is  not  made  to  bear.  The  walks  and  plats  [of  the 
Grand  Master's  Gardens]  were  literally  strewn  with 
oranges  and  lemons.  They  seemed  left  to  perish ; 
although  in  better  times  the  product  of  the  gardens 
from  oranges  alone,  is  said  to  have  yielded  the  reio-n-- 
ing  Grand  Master  two  thousand  Maltese  crowns  an- 
nually, a  sum  about  equal  to  one  thousand  dollars. — 
The  blood  orange  which  is  the  boast  of  the  island,  is 
a  most  delicious  fruit.  It  is  produced  by  grafting  the 
slips  of  the  common  orange  on  a  pomegranate  stock. 
The  pulp  inclines  to  the  color  of  reel,  but  not  so  much 
in  mass  as  intermixed  in  streaks  ;  and  hence  its  name. 
It  is  not  only  more  luscious  but  less  husky  than  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  orange,  and  in  size  it  is  far  sur- 
passing. The  blood  orange  sells  in  Valetta  for  eight 
pence  a  dozen,  while  the  best  of  other  sorts  may  be 
had  for  four  pence.' — Bigelow's  Travels. 


Pennsylvania  Canal. — Boats  from  Philadelphia 
have  arrived  at  Harrisburgh,  via  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Union  and  Pennsylvania  Canals. 
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ONTIIEUSEOFLEAVESASA  MANURE. 

BT    R.  K.  MEADE. 

Tlie  great  importance  of  leaves  as  a  manure  lias 
frequently  been  aMuflecI  to  in  tlie  Fanner,  but 
never  recommended  in  such  a  nuinnc'r  as  to  fur- 
nish serious  ground  Uiv  a  cahuilating  and  practi- 
cal fanner  to  go  to  work — the  nearest  approach 
by  a  New  England  farmer  in  collecting  them  for 
the  barn-yard,  was  by  throwing  them  into  a  tent 
and  thence  into  a  wagon — a  plan  so  far  removed 
from  efficiency  as  to  damp  the  enterjirisc  of  nine 
out  of  ten  who  would  attempt  it.  I  have  been 
successfully  engaged  in  converting  them  into 
manure  for  several  years  past,  under  the  feet  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  find  the  follow- 
ing proininent  reasons  preceding  others  for  their 
use,  and  for  the  attempt  to    promulgate  this  essay. 

1st.  A  belief  that  thpre  is  a  general  neglect  of 
the  use  of  leaves  as  a  material  for  manure. 

2d.  The  almost  universal  use  which  might  be 
made  of  them. 

3d.  Their  importance  as  a  inaterini  to  keep  up 
a  system  of  operations  for  a  seasonable  supi)ly  of 
manure. 

4th.  Their  salutary  Influence  in  affiirding  a  com- 
fortable bed  I'or  all  kinds  of  stoc'k,  particularly 
for  hogs  ;  freeing  them  'roin  the  mange — and 
their  valuable  substitution  when  straw  is  scarce 
for  ice-houses,  &c. 

5th.  The  importance  of  their  removal  from  the 
fence  corners  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  preserve  the 
rails  from  rotting. 

6tli.  Their  qualities  are  as  a  material  for  man- 
ure, as  tested  by  experience  in  its  application  gen- 
erally, but  particularly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  spreading  it  broadcast  on  the  rough  fallow, 
and  harrowing  it  hi  before  seeding,  &c.  Some 
object  to  the  use  of  leaves  from  the  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  forests — it  will  be  proper  to  show  why 
there  is  no  rensmi  for  such  apprehension.  If  the 
scripture  truth  with  regard  to  the  falling  of  the 
tree  was  verified  in  relation  to  the  leaf,  there 
might  be  an  argument  urged  in  their  removal, 
that  Peter  was  robbed  to  pay  Paul — but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case — the  tree  lies  where  it  falls,  but 
the  leaf  is  driven  by  the  most  ])revaleiit  winds 
into  some  deep  valley,  the  lee  side  of  declivities, 
or  into  the  corners  of  a  fence  where  they  moulder 
into  dust,  rendering  no  service  to  man  or  beast, 
and  benefitting  only  a  portion  of  soil  which  may 
never  be  called  into  cultivation — but  the  habit  of 
permitting  leaves  to  bank  up  against  fences  is 
highly  injurious  to  them,  evidently  producing 
premature  decay.  If  by  any  prudent  fore- 
thought or  arrangement  the  leaves  could  be 
detained  just  where  they  fall,  which  may  in  some 
degree  be  done  by  an  attention  to  the  clearing  of 
a  plantation  in  reference  to  its  altitude  and  expo- 
sure to  the  most  prevalent  winds,  their  removal 
would  never  be  recommendeil,  because  it  is  rational 
to  conclude  that  the  forest  requires  a  return  of  its 
foliage,  however  abundant,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
fo<jfl  for  its  powerful  growth  and  absorption,  and 
detain  with  greater  security  the  moisture  so  much 
to  be  valued  in  our  dry  climates  and  waving  lands; 
but  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  here,  the  nndoiibt 
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our  '  talent'   would  be    hidileu  in  the  earth,  if  the  '  pears  to  be  abundantly  thick,  and    by  comparison 
neglect  of  some  of  the  most  apparent  opportunities  j  with  expeiiments   njade  last    year,  no    doubt    will 


of  employing  the  resources  of  nature  to  advantage 
were  permitted.  , 

The  process  of  supplying  the  farm  yard  with 
leaves  is  as  follows  :  after  designating  the  giound  al- 
ways a  prudent  distance  from  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  might  possibly  be  injured  by  their  removal, 
rake  them  up  into  winrows  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide,  then  with  some  kind  of  plough,  cultivator 
or  harrow,  scarify  the  earth  on  each  side  lightly, 
the  width  of  the  leaf-bed  ;  with  the  back  of  a  hand- 
rake  shove  the  loose  earth  to  the  leaves,  and  with 
shovels  cover  them  an  inch  or  so  deep.  Thisop- 
eratio)  should  be  performed  when  the  leaves  are 
wet  and  the  earth  light  and  loose.  This  prepar 
ation  should  be  made  in  the  sprin 
extent  of  the  probable  demands  of  the  farm-pen 
for  the  season  before  you,  but  may  be  done  at  any 
time  most  convenient  for  the  farmer  if  the  leaves 
are  not  too  dry.  The  importance  of  having  a 
sufficient  supply  of  leaves  ahead,  is,  that  when 
thus  prepared  they  may  be  transported  at  any  time 
whether  wet  or  dry  to  the  farm  yard,  which  should 
be  done  at  periods  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  apart, 
and  spread  about  .six  inches  deep,  as  uniformly  as 
possible  to  receive  the  animal  manure — double 
this  thickness  will  not  be  too  much  for  an  early 
winter  [ireparation  mingled  with  straw  and  corn- 
stalks—  in  the  spring  the  leaves  will  be  incorpora- 
ted with  the  great  mass  of  manure.  The  (jrocess 
of  hauling  them  to  the  farm-pen  is  important  to  be 
considered,  as  many  have  laughed  at  the  idea, 
saying  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  haul  feathers 
in  an  0[>en  cart ;  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  under  the  diflerent  plans  and  systems 
attempted. — Largfe  ox  carls  discharging  their 
loads  by  a  tilt,  or  one  horse  carts,  are  by  far  the 
most  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance,    with    ver 


prove  so  in  time  of  harvest — on  the  same  ground, 
without  the  aid  of  this  well  pulverized  manure,  ten 
or  twelve  gallons  of  wheat  per  acre  would  have 
been  required  to  have  produced  ths  same  verdure 
and  ap|)arent  thickness  ;  and  as  to  its  ultimate  pro- 
duction there  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  thin  sowing  and  manuring.  There  is  then 
a  saving  of  from  three  to  five  gallons  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  conse<pience  of  the  manuring. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  many  an  industrious 
farmer,  that  there  is  not  time  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials for  this  additional  stock  of  manure,  and  haul ' 
it  out  in  proper  place,  cultivating  at  the  same 
time  the  usual  quantily  of  land.  If  this  really  b« 
inonth's  to  an  ^''^  '^"^'''  ""'"^^^''''tingly  let  it  be  recommended 
that  a  few  acres  be  detained  in  grass,  in  order  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  important  work  of  man- 
uring. At  this  time  of  day  it  would  appear  su- 
perfluous to  recommend  or  exhort  our  farmers  to 
the  accumulation  or  application  of  manure,  since 
the  practice  of  ages,  and  our  every  day  experi- 
ence tells  us  it  is  indi.-ipensable  ;  but  to  investigate 
the  value,  and  recommend  the  more  liberal  use  of 
a  niuch  neglected  material  amongst  the  varieties 
prfsented  to  our  choice,  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
as  important  to  the  improving  condition  of  the 
fariier.  A  brief  hint  of  another  mode  of  using 
leaves  may  be  important  to  some — carry  them  im- 
mediately on  your  knolls  to  the  on  w-pen,  and  from 
ter  to  twenty  loads  per  acre — double  the  ground 
may  be  gone  over  in  the  season,  and  more  effec- 
tiitilly  manured,  as  half  the  period  will  suffice  to 
ke?p  the  pen  in  one  place — the  leaves  preserve 
thfir  moisture,  and  save  much  of  the  manure 
from  exhalation.  It  may  be  well,  Mr  Editor,  novir 
to  come  to  a  close — your  patience  anil  my  pursuits 
sfiould  be    considered,    though    a  two   feet    snow 


high  sideboards,  &c.  Four  pronged  forks,  with  the  '  P^'''""«  '1"=  ^'^^"'^'^  ^o  do  but  little  more  than  feed 
teeth  slightly  curved  and  flatted,  composing  a  ""^ ''""'''  ""^  ^''''' ^ ''"'''  "'°°''-  But  be  assured 
frame  about  two  feet  square,  are    used  to    lift  the    ''""  '^  ""^  ''"'■'''  ^"''JeL-t  were  done  justice   to,  sup 


leaves,  and  will  raise  as  many  as  a  man  can  con 
veniently  heave  into  the  cart,  weighted  as  they 
are  with  the    adjoining  soil,  and    kept  continually 


ported  by  numberless  remarks  connected  with  it, 
too  long  for  one  essay,  the  practice  and  science  of 
manuring  might    be      benefited    beyond  ordinary 


hands  are  employed  to  a  large  ox  cart,  two  with 
forks,  one  with  a  rake  to  keep  the  leaves  and 
earth  neatly  pushed  up,  the  fourth  in  the  cart  to 
receive  and  tread  them  firmly  down.  One  ton, 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  earth 
mixed  with  the  leaves,  and  their  weight  by  rea- 
n  of  the  season,  may  be  carried  at  each  load  in 
an  ox  cart  or  wagon  to  the  farm-yard — the  speed 
with  which  this  loading  is  done,  and  consequent 
filling  up  of  the  farm  pen  is  truly  encouraging  to 
one  who  looks  to  the  improvement  of  his  soil, 
through  a  generous  and  regular  system  of  manur- 
As  an  evidence  that  1  have  given  this  mode 
of  increasing  the  manure  bank  a  suflicient  trial, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  in  the  oourse  of  a 
year  used  more  than  one  hundred  loads.  But 
once  for  all,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  system  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
manure,  no  risk  should  be  run,  detrimental  to 
the  forest,  for  all  its  alluring  advantages,  one  of 
which  has  appeared  very  conspicuously  in  the 
ei  fact,  that  millions  of  tons  of  leaves  are  annually  '='St  autuinn,  and  although  it  is  a  fact  which  the- 
deposited  in  some  place  and  lost  to  all  intents  and  '^'T  °f  some  will  combat,  it  nevertheless  stands 
purposes  for  the  want  of  either  a  inoper  know- |  as  an  evident  confirmation  of  its  truth.  Six  or 
ledge  of  their  useful  application,  or  the  skill  and  '  seven  acres  of  land  were  covered  with  130  ox 
industry  to  haul  them  to  the  farm-pen.  Our  rea-  [  cart  loads  of  this  leaf  manure,  and  a  fraction  less 
son  and  observation  would  be    given    us   in  vain,   than  seven  gallons  of  wheal  sowed  per  acre — it  ap- 


wet  or  damp,  by  the  covering  of  the  earth  ;_fonr  I  "'culation,  and  far  beyond  any  feeble    attempt  of 


your  friend  and  humble  servant. — Amer.  Farmer. 

WHITE  WASHING. 

As  spring  is  a  time  country  housewives  make 
every  exertion  to  introduce  cleanliness  into  their 
department,  we  would  particularly  recommend 
whitewashing,  as  well  out  doors  as  in.  Who  ever 
passed  by  a  cottage  where  all  the  fences  about  the 
gardens,  the  out  houses,  &c,  were  whitewashed,, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  in- 
habitants were  cleanly  and  respectable  .'  To  paiot; 
board  fences  white  with  lead  and  oil  is  a  costly, 
business  and  looks  a  little  like  extravagance  and 
unless  everything  corresponds  with  it  does  not 
have  a  more  pleasing  efi'ect  than  a  coat  of  white- 
wash well  laid  on.  The  cost  of  doing  it  is  trifling 
and  it  can  be  done  by  the  females  when  the  men 
are  very  much  engaged  in  putting  in  their  spring 
crops.  It  adds  much  to  the  health  of  the  f^imily  to 
have  the  house  whitewashed  as  often  as  twice  a 
year  and  by  giving  the  out-houses  and  fences  a 
coat  in  the  spring  many  insects  are  destroyed,  and 
their  haunts  are  broken  up.  One  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  modes  of  preparing  the  whitewash,  is  to 
use  skim-milk  with  new  slacked  lime.  This  Tei>- 
ders  it  adhesive,  and  it  does  not  fall  off"  as  quick 
as  when  the  lime  is  wet  with  water. —  Geneset 
Farmer. 
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PRESERVING  EGGS, 
t  this  season,  cirsrs  are  plenty  and  cheap  but 
llecl  that  next  Febrnary  anil  Marcli  they  may 
s  ilear  as  they  have  been  the  past  season,  viz. 
gliteon  to  twentyfive  cent.s  per  dozen.  It 
be  irood  economy  therefore,  to  lay  down  egsrs 
he  seasiin  of  scarcity.  For  thi-i  pnrpose,  take 
ssel  of  snffioiont  size  and  till  it  with  strong 
water  in    which  put  fresh    eggs  ;  let    them  be 

perfectly  covered  by  keeping  a  piece  of  board 
ed  with  sufficient  weight  upon  them    to    keep 

an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface.  In  this 
ner  ejrss  may  be  kept  two  years. — Another 
lod  is  to  dip  them  in  melted  bees  wax,  tallow 
irnish,  or  a  solutinn  of  gum  Arabic,  by  which 
pores  of  tlio  shell  are  made  tight.  Either 
lOil  as  niay  suit  the  convenience  of   the  house 

will  render  them  suitable  for  long  kee|iing. 
id. 


PUMPKINS. 

'e  believe  this    crop  is    more    neglected    than 

ght  to  be.      Whether    this    is  owing    to    the 

nt  phrase  of '  Broihcr  Jonalhan  and    Piitup- 

lie,'  'used    by    our   transatlantic    hrethreu  we 

not.    But  this  i^  certain,  that  a  given  weight 

asure  of  Pumpkins  contains  more  nutritious 

;r  than  the  same  quantity  of  turnips,  and  they 

ot  as  dirticult  to  keep.      For  feeding  to  milch 

in  the  fall,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better    arti- 

icording  to  tlieir  cost ;  fur  feeding  to  heef  cat- 

ey    are    excellent — and  when   boiled,  and    a 

Indian  meal  added  to  ihem,  for  feeding  hogs 

most    kinds   of    food. — We   hope  therefore 

linstead  of  running  Tnad    about    raising    Ruta 

our  farmers  will    look    carefully    to    raising 

kins,  for  without  them    the  emigmnls    from 

lectlcnt    would   make    but    sorrowful     work 

Thanksgivins.— /6. 


\ts  of  Bacon. — One  establishment  at  Cincin 
lha<l  on  hand  100,000  pounds  of  hams  and 
tiers;  another  had  '  barrelleil  and  haconei  , 
thousand  hog-s  during  the  last  winter. 
'.sapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. — One  hundred 
ilghty  vessels,  recently  passed  through  tl 
in  one  week. 

Joseph  A.  Baron,  on  the  21st  ult.  present- 
■J  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Va.  Herald  with  a 
lof  green  peas. 

elegant    schooner  called     the  '  Pipe  r,'  has 
launcheil  from  the  yard  of  Win.  Lewis,  Esq. 
ttable,  being  the  68th  vessel   built   under   hi 
ion. 

Samuel  Dare,  of  Salem  county,  N.  J.  slnugh- 
a  hog,  11th  ult.  which  weighed   when  alive, 
lbs.  and  when  dressed  954. 
Rowell,  Esq.  of  Madison,  killed  six  hogs  last 
•,    weighius;  427,    436,    449,  4S3,  492,    and 

n  all  2825  lbs. 
:ciE. — About  $55,600,  gold  and   silver,  ar- 
in   the  ship  Florida,  from   Lima,  on  the    14th 
t  New  York. 

merchants   of  Portland    are   taking  active 
ires  to  have    a    good  road  built  through    the 

of  the  White  mountains. 
thing  for  the  Grand  Jury. — At  a  late  conr' 
llianisburg  District,  South  Carolina,  it  ap- 
i  that  the  Grand  .Tury  had  nothing  before 
Judge  Huger  remarked,  '  Gentlemen,  I 
ive there  is  not  much  Whiskey  drank  here.' 
i^ias  right.     Take  away  the  fuel,  and    the  fire 


goes   out — druidvcmicss   ami    qiuirrels  will  die. — 
Portsmouth  Journal. 

.SVii'/<  Litters. — .'V  New  York  paper  states  that 
16,000  ship  letlers  were  received  at  the  Post 
Office,  in  that  city  in  si.\  days.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  immense  business  done  there. 

The  Census. — The  whole  population  of  the  U. 
States,  according  to  the  recent  census,  is  about 
12,821,181  souls.  Of  this  number  Ihero  are  up- 
wards of  2,000,000  slaves. 

§12,000  worth  ofcloverseed  has  been  prepared 
at  one  mill  near  Cbambersluirg,   Pa.  this  season. 

'Decline  of  Boston.'' — The  amount  of  duties 
atthisport  for  the  (piarter  ending  April  1,  1831, 
is  estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars  !  iieing  an  ex- 
cess over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1830  of 
$500,  000.  The  duties  for  the  [u'esent  month  up 
to  this  day,  amount  to    about    ,§600,  000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  gratified  to 
state  that  preparations  are  making  to  build  ex- 
tensively, anil  that  the  prospect  is,  that  tnechanics' 
as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  busine.ss  will  be  in 
active  and  profitable  operation. 

We  learn  that  the  Liverpool  Packet  Company 
will  continue  their  operations,  and  that  they  have 
ordered  the  keels  of  two  first  rate  sliijjs  to  be 
laid. 

The  nmnber  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  up 
to  the  20th  inst.  exceeded  that  for  the  same  time 
last  year  hyffti/six. 

IMezzotinto  was  invented  by  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  1st,  1649.  It  was  suggested  by  a  fusil,  which 
had  rusted  in  the  night-dew,  and  gave  the  idea  of  produ- 
cing a  smooth  black  iinpiessioii  by  means  of  a  steel  roller 
with  projecling  points,  to  cover  the  plate  with  an  inbnily 
of  small  holes.  The  rough  surface  thus  produced,  being 
scraped  away  at  pleasure,  leaves  the  various  gradations 
of  light. Mass.  Jour. 
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POULTRY. 

ConllnUPd   from    page    3.'i4. 

The  Goose. — This  species  of  birds,  is  divided 
into  two  varieties. 

1.  The  ferus,  Gray  Lag,  or  Wild  Goose,  that 
inhabits  the  fens  and  lakes  of  the  northern  parts 
of  America,    Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  The  matisuetus,  or  Tame  Goose,  or  the  Gray 
Lag  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

The  flesh  of  the  goose  is  stimulant,  hard  but 
palatable,  and  a  favorite  dish  with  the  epicure. 
But  it  is  not  proper  food  for  those  who  lead  seden- 
tary lives,  whose  digestive  powers  are  not  in  the 
most  eflncient  state,  or  are  troubled  with  eruptions 
or  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  fat  of  the  goose  is 
thought  to  he  peculiarly  penetrating  and  useful  in 
softening  and  discussing  tumors,  &c,  and  is  gen- 
erally, caiefully  preserved  for  domestic  applications. 
The  goose  attains  to  a  great  age,  and  there  are 
well  authenticated  instances  on  record  of  their 
living  to  the  extent  ^of  70  and  80  years. 

A  new  breed  of  geese,  called  Bremen  Geese 
has  been  introduced  from  Germany  into  the  United 
States,  which  we  are  told  is  decidedly,  and  consider- 
ably superior  to  any  heretofore  known  in  this 
country.  They  were  first  imported  by  Mr  James 
Sisson  of  Warren,  R.  I.  who  received  a  premium 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry,  for  the  exhibition  of' 


geese  of  this  breed.  Tlii-y  are  said  to  possess  the 
liillowiiig  advantages  over  any  other  animals  of 
their  kind  : — They  grow  to  n  greater  size,  maybe 
raised  with  more  facility,  are  fiittened  with  less 
grain,  and  make  more  delicious  fi)od. 

The  last  Philadelphia  edition  of  milich's  Do- 
meslic  Enci/clopedia,  stales  that  '  There  is  a  valua- 
ble breed  of  this  fowl  in  the  southern  states,  from 
a  mixture  of  the  largest  Gray  Goose  with  the  Wild 
Canadian  Goose,  {.'Inas  Canadensis.)  They  are 
much  larger  than  any  sort  of  tame  geese,  and  in 
their  cry  and  manners  resemble  the  Canadian 
Goose. 

Breeding. — '  One  gander'  according  to  Loudon, 
'is  generally  put  to  five  geese  ;'  but  Willich  says 
'three  of  these  birds  are  usually  allotted  to  a  gan- 
der; for  if  that  number  were  increased  the  eggs 
would  prove  abortive.  The  nest  should  be  pre- 
pared as  soon  as  the  female  begins  to  carry  straw 
in  her  bill.  The  niiitdjer  of  eggs  to  each  goose  for 
setting  should  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen.  While 
the  goose  is  setting,  some  writers  direct  to  place 
corn  and  water  near  her.  Loudon,  however,  ob- 
serves that  '  feeding  geese  upon  the  nest  is  seldom 
required.'  The  gander  should  at  this  time,  have 
free  access  to  the  goose  to  guard  and  accompany 
her.  The  nest  should  be  made  of  straw,  and  so 
constructed  that  the  eggs  will  not  roll  out,  as  the 
sitting  goose,  it  is  said,  turns  her  eggs  every  day 
during  the  period  of  incubation  ;  a  period,  accor- 
ding to  Loudon,  of  from  25  to  30  days.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  take  any  of  the  goslings  from  the 
mother  as  hatched  ;  but  pen  the  goose  and  her 
brood  a',  once  on  dry  grass  well  sheltered,  putting 
them  out  late  in  the  morning  or  not  at  all  in  severe 
weather,  and  always  taking  them  in  early  in  the 
evening.  The  first  food  may  be  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  the  duck,  such  as  barley  meal, 
bruised  oats,  or  fine  pollard,  with  some  cooling 
green  vegetables,  as  cabbage  or  beet  leaves  inter- 
mixed. 

Rearing. — At  first  sotting  at  liberty  the  pastur- 
age of  the  goose  should  be  limited,  otherwise,  if  per- 
mitted to  range  over  an  extensive  common,  the 
goslings  will  become  tired  and  cramped,  and 
some  of  them  will  fall  behind  and  be  lost.  As 
the  young  become  pretty  well  feathered  they  also 
become  too  large  to  be  brooded  beneath  the  mo- 
ther's wing,  and  as  they  will  then  sleep  in  groups 
by  her  side  they  must  be  well  su|)plied  with  straw 
for  beds,  which  they  will  convert  into  excellent 
dung.  Being  able,  says  Mowbray,  to  frequen 
the  pond  and  range  the  common  at  large  the 
young  geese  will  obtain  their  living,  and  few  peo- 
ple, favorably  situated  allow  them  anything  more, 
excepting  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  garden. 
But  it  has  been  his  constant  practice  always  to 
dispense  a  moderate  quantity  of  any  solid  grain  or 
pulse  at  hand,  to  the  flocks  of  store  geese,  both  morn- 
ing and  evening,  on  their  going  out  and  their  return 
together,  in  the  evening  more  especially,  with 
such  greens  as  happen  to!  be  at  command  :  cab- 
bage, iTiaiigel  wurtzel  leaves,  lucerne,  tares,  and 
occasionaly  sliced  carrots.  By  such  fidl  keeping 
his  geese  were  ever  in  a  fleshy  stale  and  attained 
a  large  size  ;  the  young  ones  were  also  forward 
and  valuable  breeding  stock.  Geese  managed  in 
that  manner,  will  he  speedily  fattened  green,  that 
is  at  a  iriontb  or  six  weeks  old,  or  after  the  run  of 
the  corn  stubble.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  feed- 
ing on  stubble  land  must  be  suflicient  to  make 
them  thoroughly  fat.  A  goose  fattened  entirely 
on  the  stubble,  is  to  be  preforred  to  any  other ;  since 
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an  over  faltened  goose  is  too  nuicli  in  tlie  oil-cake 
and  grease-tub  style,  to  adiiiit  even  the  idea  of 
delicacy,  firmness,  or  true  flavor.  With  clean  and 
reneweil  beds  of  straw,  plenty  of  clean  water,  oais 
crushed  or  otherwise,  i)oa  or  bean  meal  (the  latter, 
however,  coarse  and  ordinary  food,)  or  pollard 
mixed  np  with  skim  milk,  geese  will  fatten  pleas- 
antly and  speedily.* 

It  is  said  that  geese  may  be  fed  to  advantage 
on  turnips,  cut  in  small  pieces,  similar  to  dice, 
but  not  so  large  and  put  into  a  trough  of  water. 
Mr  Cobbott  says  '  when  the  young  ones  are  hatch- 
ed they  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  abunt 
four  days  and   fed  on  barley   meal,   (probably    In 


least  for  the  summer  support  of  all  liin  teams  and 
oilier  horses  ;  and  if  in  additiim  to  this  quaniity, 
he  provides  also  for  thus  feeding  much  other  .'^tock 
in  his  farm-yard,  he  will  find  it  a  most  )irofitable 
practice.  The  ])roper  soil  depends  principally  on 
two  qualities,  that  it  be  quite  dry  and  very  rich.  If 
near  the  stables  and  yard,  the  convenience  will  be 
much  the  greater;  but  to  choose  the  bi-st  land  on 
the  farm  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  direction  he 
can  have.  Those  who  at  present  cultivate  it  on 
the  largest  scale  in  Kent,  Sus.~ex  and  Hampshire, 
where  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  it,  very 
generally  have  it  in  the  broad-cast  mode,  and  as 
far  as  positive  practice  goes,  this  method  iinist  be 
dian  meal  is  as  good)  mixed  if  possible  with  milk  :  |  preferred  i  but  as  effective  cleaning  it,  and  espe- 
and  then  they  will    begin    to   graze.     Water  foi-{  cially  from  indigenous  grasses  is  an  object  of  great 


■II 


them  or  for  the  old  ones  to  swim  in  is  by  no  means 
necessary  nor  perhaps  ever  even  useful.  Or  how 
is  it  that  you  see  such  fine  flocks  of  fine  geese, 
all  over  Long  Island,  where  there  is  scarcely  such 
a  thing  as  a  pond  or  a  run  of  water.''  Water 
for  geese  to  swim  iu,  however,  is  said  by  other 
■writers,  to  be  useful,  if  not  indispensable  for  the 
welfare  of  geese,  as  it  preserves  them  from  verinin. 
The  Complete  Farmer,  an  English  work,  says 
'  if  you  would  fatten  geese  you  must  shut  them 
lip  when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  they 
will  be  fat  in  about  a  month  more.  15e  sure  to 
let  them  have  always  by  them  in  a  small  rack 
some  fine  hay,  which  will  much  hasten  their  fatten- 
ing. But  fiir  fatting  older  geese  it  is  commonly 
done  when  they  are  about  six  months  old,  or  soon 
after  harvest,  when  they  have  been  in  stubble 
fields,  from  which  food  some  kill  them,  which  is 
a  good  way.  But  those  who  desire  to  have  them 
very  fat,  shut  them  up  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  feed  them  with  oats,  split  peas,  barley 
meal,  or  ground  malt  mi.xed  with  milk.  But  the 
best  thing  to  fatten  them  with  is  malt,  mixed  with 
beer.  You  nmst,  however,  observe  in  fattening 
all  sort  of  water  foivl,  that  they  usually  sit  with 
their  bills  upon  their  rumps,  where  they  suck  out 
the  greater  ])art  of  the  moisture  and  fatness,  at  a 
small  bunch  of  feathers  which  you  will  find  stand- 
ing upright  on  their  rumps,  and  always  moist, 
with  which  they  trim  their  feathers,  which  renders 
tlicm  more  oily  and  slippery  than  the  feathers  of 
other  fowls,  and  causes  the  water  to  slip  off  them. 
If  therefore  the  upright  feathers  are  cut  away  close, 
they  will  become  fat  in  less  time,  and  with  less 
food  than  otherwise.  If  you  give  them  rye  be- 
fore or  about  mid  summer,  it  will  strengthen  theui 
and  keep  them  in  health,  that  being  commonly 
their  sickly  time.' 


consequence,  which  nmst  be  executed  when  broad 
cast  by  a  powerful  and  heavy  harrow,  it  much 
deserves  attention,  whether  drilling  very  straight 
,at  nine  inches  cqui-distance  woidd  not  be  a  prefer- 
able method.  Drilling  has  been  tried  by  many  and 
abandoned  for  raiidnni  sowing  ;  but  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  drilled  lucerne  which  1  have  seen,  have 
been  at  18  inches,  2  and  some  even  3  feet.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  heavy  expense  and  trouble 
ir,  reaping  instead  of  mowing  ;  and,  if  the  spaces 
are  kept  truly  clean  [from  weeds  and  other  grasss] 
the  lucerne  being  damaged  by  the  pulverized  earth 
adhering  to  it  and  carried  to  the  racks.  If  drilled 
at  9  inches,  it  might  once  a  year  be  most  effeclive- 
ly   horse-hoed,   which   would  eradicate    grass    far 


When  lucerne  becomes  yellow»it  should  be  e 
and  the  plants  will  si)ring,up  free  from  the  diso 
der. 

The  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  of  Roxbury,  has  cul 
valed  lucerne  successfully  for  8  or  9  years  [last,  ^ 
Irom  time  to  time  has  favored  us  with  his  remai  tif^ 
on  this  grass,  anil  the  soil  and  tillage  best  adapt 
to  it.  Mis  last  observations  on  this  subject  are  gi  j] 
in  page  243  of  the  cmreiit  volume  of  the  JV.  . 
Farmer.  One  piece  cultivated  by  Mr  Lowell  w 
sown  with  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  in  the  propi 
tion  of  one  bushel  of  oat  grass  to  six  pounds  of  1 
cerne.         . 

'  The  first  crop  was  very  great  ;  it  was  diflicult 
decide  in  this  first  crop  which  excelled  the  luceB 
or  the  oat  grass.  But  in  every  succeeding  era  e 
the  lucerne  predominated  to  so  great  a  degree  tl 
it  seemed  to  be  the  only  crop.  This  was  owing 
the  greater  breadth  of  its  leaves.  I  never  cut 
till  it  flowered.  I  made  4  crops  last  summer 
excellent  hay  from  it,  amounting  in  all  to  six  to 
and  an  half  per  acre — and  after  that  it  fmiiish 
rich  supply  of  after  feed.  This  crop  was 
and  admired  by  a  great  number  of  intelligent 
mers. 

'  Having  been  convinced  tliSt  it  was  suite 
my  soil,  I  last  year  laid  down  an  acre  and  a  qj 
ter  for  a  pasture,  being  satisfied  that  it  isadi 
biy  ada|ite<l  to  that  purpose.  1  laid  it  down 
barley,  but  it  grew  so  fast  that  I  was  obliged  t 
the  barley  stalks  very  short,  or  else  1  should 
have  been  able   to  thresh  it,  so  thick  and  succ 


better  than   any  harrowing  that  could   be  given  to 

abroad-cast  crop,  without  a   formidalde  expense, '  was     tlie  lucerne.     I   cut    over  this  field  once 

and  some  danger  of  ilauiaging  the    crop,  tough  as  1  then  depastured  it. 

the  roots  are.      The    grand   oliject  in  the  prepara- j      'I  mention     this     fact  as  a  remarkable  one,  I 

lion  of  the  ground  is,  to  have  it  as  free  from  weeds, 

and  especially  grass,  as  skill  and  perseverance  can 

effect. 

'Not  less  than  12  ll)s.  an  acre  should  be  drilled, 
and  20  lbs.  if  sown  broad-cast  It  is  apt  to  be  eaten 
by  the  fly,  &c  ;  if  it  escape  that  damage,  all  is  safe 
and  the  fanner  may  be  assured  that  his  care  will 
be    well    repaid 


*  Loudon. 


FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  MAY. 

Lucerne. — The  following  observations  on  Lucerne 
are  from  Arthur  Young's  Farmer's  Calendar  ibr 
May.  'This  plant  may  yet  be  sown  ;  beiug  a  per- 
ennial, and,  well  cultivated,  yielding  an  immense 
profit,  too  much  attention  caimot  be  given  to  lay 
the  seed  in  the  ground  with  all  possible  advanta- 
ges ;  that  is  the  land  should  be  very  rich,  fine  and 
perfectly  free  from  weeds  :  these  requisites  a  man 
may  not  be  able  to  procure  in  .April.  In  such  case 
let  him  not  sow  in  April,  Init  w.iit  till  May  :  ar:d  this 
whether  drilled  or  sowed  broad  cast :  if  the  latter  let 
it  by  all  means  be  sowed  with  buck  wheat,  which 
is  preferable  to  sowing  it  alone. 

'The  advantages  of  cultivating  lucerne  are  so  ex- 
tremely great  that  the   young  agriculturist  should 

be  determined  at  all  events   to  have  sufficient  at 


No  manuring  at  this  period  is 
ecessary;  but  to  sow  soot  just  as  the  yoimg  lu- 
cerne comes  above  ground,  may  be  beneficial 
agaiwst  the  fly.  With  regard  to  proportioning  the 
quantity  of  land  thus  occupied  to  the  stock  inten- 
ded to  be  fed  on  it  ;  a  quarter  of  an  acre  per  head 
is  sufficient  for  all  sorts  of  large  cattle,  taken  one 
with  another,  if  the  laud  is  very  rich  and  good  ; 
but  on  more  moderate  soils,  half  an  acre  per  head 
will  te  a  proper  allowance.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  too  much  than  too  little. 

From  some  experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Livingston,  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  JVew  York  it  appears  that 
with  good  cultivation  and  abundant  maimring,  from 
six  to  nine  tons  of  hay  may  be  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  this  gra?s  in  a  season.  It  answers  very 
well  with  red  clover,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  cold 
or  the  changes  of  our  climate. 

Mr  L.  advises  as  the  residt  of  his  experiments, 
1.  Never  to  sow  on  ground  not  perfectly  jMilver- 
ized.  2.  Not  to  sow  till  the  ground  has  acquired 
a  degree  of  warmth  friendly  to  vegetation,  viz.  in 
May.  3.  To  sow  with  no  crop  that  will  probably 
lodge.  4.  If  sown  with  buck  wheat  to  apply  no 
gypsinn  or  other  manure  till  the  buck  wheat  is  off. 
5.  Wheh  the  quantity  sown  is  small  and  the  far- 
mer can  afford  to  lose  a  crop  to  give  the  ground 
one  turn  in  autumn,  another  in  April,  harrowing 
fine,  and  a  third  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  if 
the  weather  be  mild  and  warm  sow  if  the  ground  be 
in  perfect  tilth,  otherwise  give  it  anotlier  ploughing. 


cause  the  French  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  very  rt 
occurrence  even  in  their  climate,  that  il  will  bean 
scythe  ihe  first  year. 

'At  the  South  and  in  New  York  the  lucernet 
done  as  well  as  with  me,  yet  many  persons  hti 
not  succeeded  with  it  here.  It  will  not  endl 
wet  or  black  soils.  The  land  in  which  I  hs 
raised  it  is  a  warm  soil — the  surface  good,  I 
thin  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  has  stood  droug 
better  than  any  other  grass.  I  have  always  us 
gypsum,  and  perhaps  owe  my  success  in  part 
that  valuable  stimulaut.  I  have  employed  tv 
bushels  to  the  acre.' 


By  the  Ontario,  from  London,  and  th-;  Durhai 
from  Havre,  Messrs  Buel  &  Wilson  have  receive 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  nursery  assurtmen 
comprising'50  of  the  choicest  and  mostly  new  Frenc 
and  Flemish  pears,  and  30  new  roses,  from  th 
well  known  Noisette,  at  Paris  ;  40  choice  frilil 
from  the  Loudon  Horticultiu-al  Society's  garde 
at  Chiswick  ;  50  new  roses  and  40  splendid  dal 
lias  or  Georgianas  from  the  best  I/ondon  nurseriei 
and  about  60  varieties  of  fruits,  and  several  ne^ 
ornamei'.tal  plants  from  correspondents  and  aili! 
teurs.  The  whole  will  bo  propagated  with  a 
despatch,  and  soon  added  to  the  catalogue  of  [ilaDti 
for  sale  at  Albany  Nursery. 


At  Greenfield,  Mass.  last  week,  one  Harvey  A, 
Wright  was  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  tv 
years,  for  stealing  oats  from  a  barn  in  the  nigh 
lime.  He  is  a  drunkard,  and  stole  the  oats  to  pa; 
for  rum. 


2764    passengers    from    foreign    ports   arrivd 
at  New  York  between  Dec.  1,  1 830  and  1st  inst. 


Abouta  hundred  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bo£ 
ton  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  night  before. 
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'/i,    Full  hlood  .llilnernt;/  and   Short    Horn 

Bull  and  Htifer  Calves. 

\    loiiu-v  Bull  f.ilvi'S  ;iTi(l  one  Hcif  r  Calf.     Al- 

ill  ;iii.f  iwo  Iliil'iT  C.ilvcs  of  the  Short  Horn  or 

,,  r  hreoil,    nil  from  full  blooil  imparled  slock,  on 

vs.  For  terms  apply  atlliis  office.        4t      May  11. 

>riglitoii.  M.iy  2.  1831. 

Hickory. 
'lii>  :isloni.ilting  fleet  horse  was  raisc'l  in  Montreal,  is 
Eno;li?h  hlooil  marc,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not  in- 
aiiy  in  tlie  U.  Slates  for  speeri,  action  and  beau- 
is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pro- 
nccd  by  (good)  juilges  in  every  respect  a  tirst  rate 
;e  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  fast  walker,  and  has  paced 
md  the  Iroilino;  course,  Lons;  Island,  in  2  minutes,  34 
nds,  and  was  ollercd  publicly  to  match  against  any 
c  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  considered  unneces- 
ay  niore,as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  known 
0  douiited. 

will   siand   at  Abbott's  Inn,   Bolden,  during  the 
.     Terms  $S.  the  season.  6i  Alay  11. 


Grhpc    fines. 
mU-,  at  the  Seed  Store,  connected  with   llie  New 

land    Farmer   Office,  No.  52,  Norlh    .Market  Street, 
iiperior     Grape     Vines,    Isabella     and    Catawba, 

g  ihe  Iwo  leading;  hnrdy  standard  sorts  cul- 
•d.  of  extra  size  and  ihiifiy  growth,  packed  in  moss, 
50  els.  each.  A  further  supply  of  the  Alexander, 
e,    Si-nppernong  and  Elsiuburg,  are  hourly  exp"ct- 

it  the  same  price. 

-o,  a  good  collection  of  the  finest  Double  Mexican 

lia  roots,  of  Ihe  most  showy  and  este.-med  .sorts,  from 

s.  to  ;5l  each— Also,  Jacobean   Lilies,  Tube   Roses, 

Tiger   Flowers — price  2.5  cts.  each.     All  t!ie  above 

ion"  in  fine  order  for  traii<^planling. 

so,  a  few  Mountain  Ash  Trees,  from  6  to  14  feet  high 

tee  50  cents. 


Dahlia    Roots. 

»r   Sale,  by   David    Hagger-^son,   at   Ihe  Green 

Be,    Charlestown    Fineyard.  Eden-street,  (on   the 

II  side  of  Bunker's  Hill,)  a  superior  collection  of  the 

Routs,   containing   sixty  varieties.     The  color  of 

kind  marked  with  the  name    and    warranted  as  de- 
»d.  This  collection  has  been  distinguished  by  gene- 

•aise.and  was  awarded  the  premium  last  autumn  by 

il,i?sachuselts  Horticultural  Society. 

^so,  an  extensive  collection  of  Green  House  Plants, 

ICeexs'   Seedling  Strawberry    Vines,  in  pots,  with 

(fruits  at  reasonable  prices. 

II  the  above  roots   and  Strawberry  Vines  are  for  sale 

(r  Russell   at  the   Agricultural    Warehouse,  North 

Ket  Street,  at  flie  same  prices.  May  4. 


For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

5'2    NORTH    MARKET    STREET, 

WILLIS'  IMPROVED  BUTTKR  STAMPS  £1] 
ds  is  a  simple,  but  elegant  and  useful  implement, 
h  moulils  butter  into  a  handsome  rectangular,  or 
;  form,  presses  out  the  buttermilk  ;  and  by  the  same 
;ss  fixes  upon  it  a  beautiful  impression,  which  ad- 
of  being  v4Jed  into  such  letters  or  figures  as  may 
suit  Ihe  fancy  of  ihe  owner  of  the  article. 


H'rouslit-Iron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  ^-c. 

ughl-lron  Ploughs,  of  allsizes. — ..J/so,  A  Complete 
tment  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Har 
—American  Braziers'  Rods  — Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
•Shapes— Hoop  iind  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kinds — 
•box  and  INIould-board  plates,  &c.  conslantly  for  sale 

GAY  Si-  BIRD, 
6tis.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


For  sale  at  the  Sceil  store,  52,  Norlh  Market  sircel — 
SouTHEK.N  Clover. 
500  lbs  fine  Southern  Clover,  put   up  in  Pennsylvania 
expressly  lor  our  retail  trade.     Farmers  in  want  of  good 
Southern  Clover  seed  ure  requested  to  examine  this. 
Barley. 
50  bushels    two    lowed    Barley,  plump    and    clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  K.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  Salem. 

Cauliflower  and  C.abbage   Plants. 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and   Ifroccoli    Plants,  25   cents 
per  dozen. 

Broom  Corn. 
Also,  just  received,  a  few  bnshelsof  prime  Broom  Corp 
ndsed  last  season  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 
Flower  Seeds. 
Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  of  eighteen  varieties,  com- 
prising the  most   showy   annuals,  among  which    are    the 
fallowing   beautiful  and   comparatively  rare   sorts;    Ele- 
gant  Coreopsis,   Variegated    Euphorbia,   Cypress    Vine, 
Candy  lufl,  sweet  scented  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&c,  &,c,  with  directions  for  their  culture. — Price  $1  per 
package.  April  13. 


The  Old  Sherman  Morgan  Horse. 

This  Horse  so  well  known  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  will  stand  the  coming  season,  at  the  *  Ten 
Hills  Stock  Farm'  in  Charleslown,  Mass.  2^  miles 
from  the  city  of  Boston,  viz.  at  one  dollar  the  mire  to  be 
paid  lo  the  groom  at  the  lime  of  covering,  and  a  condi- 
tional Note,  lo  be  received,  for  fifteen  dollars,  to  be  paid, 
if  the  mare  is  in  foal  ;  all  mares  paiied  with,  before  the 
usaal  time  of  (baling,  will  be  considered  in  foal,  and 
the  note  to  be  valid.- -These  are  the  only  terms  on 
which  this  Horse  will  be  allowed  lo  cover. 

The  Stock  of  this  Horse  is  so  universally  known  and 
admired  throughout  New  England,  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  their  merits.  To  a  seller  of  Horses,  it 
is  only  necessary,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  Ids  horses  are 
of  Ihe  Morgan  Slock,  and  he  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  at 
good  prices,  and  the  purchasers  are  more  than  satisfied. 
They  excel  in  great  endurance,  carrying  weight  a  long 
distance,  noble  and  generous  spirited,  with  a  docility  of 
temper,  that  the  most  timi<l  can  drive  them,  but  il  put  to 
their  mettle,  they  are  a  full  band  for  the  best  whip. — 
It  has  been  asserted  (and  I  believe  it  cannot  be  contra- 
liicted  with  propriety)  that  there  has  never  been  a  Stock 
of  horses  in  New  England,  which  have  proved  to  be  so 
generally  useful,  as  the  Morgan  stock.  They  have 
often  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers.  The  above  le- 
iiiaiks  are  particularly  made  for  those  at  a  distance,  who 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  viewing  for  ihe^mselves  ;  for 
those  who  have,  the  Sherman  Morgan  needs  no  prais- 
i.ig._Pedigree,  c^c  hereafter.  SAM'L.  JAQUES. 

May  1st,  1831. 


The  JVaturalist, 
DEVOTED  to  Geology,  Bolany  and  Mineralogy,  edi- 
ted by  D.  Jay  Browne,  and  published  monthly  by  Peirce 
&  Parker,  9  Cornhill,  Boston.  Each  No.  contains  32  8vo 
pages,  accompanied  with  a  pKite.  Price  $2  a  year.  The 
first  five  numbers  of  this  work  have  been  issued,  the 
contents  of  which  are  as  follows  :  Zoology.  Man.  The 
Beaver.  The  Bee.  The  Silkworm.  White  Ants.  Botany. 
The  Vine.  The  Mulberry.  The  Lilac.  The  Weeping 
Willow.  The  Sugar  Maple.  Mineralogy.  Platina. 
Gold.  Silver,  Mercury.  The  Culture  Of  Silk.  Re- 
marks on  the  Culture  of  The  Vine,  and  The  Cultivation 
of  Bees.  jifay  2,  1831. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

For  sale  nt  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston, 

Buck  Wheat ;  Perkins'  Early  Seedling  Potatoes,  (that 
took  the  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society);  Burnham's  Premiuin  Potatoes,  (that  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  Irom  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  as  the  best  slock  potatoes  raised  in  the  county)  ; 
Early  Manly  Potatoes,  (originally  from  Europe);  Grass 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  &c, — ill  of  the  very  first  quality. 
Asparagus  Uoots. 

Several  thousand  plants  of  Ibo  Large  Early  Devonshire 
Asparagus,  3  years  old,  price  75  cts  per  hundred,  well 
[lacked  in  moss,  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
roots  each. 

Also,  Catawba,  Isabella,  White  Sweetwater,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  well  packed  in 
moss,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  with 
s  ifely — price  50  cts  each.  Large  Tart  Rhubarb  Roots, 
25  cts  each. 


Sweet  Potato  Slips,  fyc. 

This  day  received  at  the    Agricultural  W'arehoiise,  53 

North  Market-street,  a    further  supply  of  Sweet  Potato 

Slips — Price  17  cents  per  quart  ;  50  cents  a  half-peck. — 

Also,  a  fresh  supply  of  Millet  and  Orchard  Grass  seed. 


"For  Sale, 
Silk  Worms'   Eggs,  warranted  good,  price  50  cents  per 
thousand,  with    slioit    practical    instructions    lor'  rearing 
Silk  Worms,  by  J.  H.  Cobb,  which   are   given    to   pur- 
chasers.    Apply  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office. 

Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connepted 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

A  few  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Robinia 
pseudoacacia)  saved  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
this  Establishment,  The  excellence  of  this  tree  for  ship 
timber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  where  it  thrives  ivell,^  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 


Cow  Calibage. 
Just  received,  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  from  London  a  small  quantity  of  Seed  ol  the  Cow 
Cabbage  ;  it  is  thought  that  no  plant  cultivated  in  this 
country  will  give  so  much  fodder  from  the  same  space  of 
ground,  l^or  Milcli  Cows,  as  this.  It  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  lo  a  large  extent  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. 


Bees  in  Cities. 
V  ESSAY  on  the  practicabilily  of  cultivating  the 
ey  Eee,  in  maritime  Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
)omP3iic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
h,  M.  D.  Just  published  by  Perkins  &  Marvin, 
Washington  Slreet,  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  Russell,  at 
\gricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North  Market  street, 
33  cents. 


JVova  Scotia  Potatoes. 

For  sale  at  the  Halilax  Packet  Office,  No  26  Foster's 
wharf,  several  barrels  ol  prime  Nova  Scotia  Potatoes,  (or 
seed.  Farmers  in  want  of  a  good  variety  of  this  impor- 
tant vegjiable,  are  requested  to  examine  these. 

Aprifl.3.  3t 


Latest  Improved  Short  Horns. 

YOU.VG    WYE   COMET. 

The  subscriber  informs  those  disposed  lo  improve  theii 
stock,  that  this  fine  full  blood  animal  will  be  under  his 
care  this  season.  Terms  $2.  Apply  to  A.  GREEN- 
WOOD, near  Dr  Codman's  Meeting-house.     Aoril  20. 


Lead  Pipe. 

i.\D  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  bv  Lincoln 
RixG  k  Co,  No.  110,  Stale  Street. 
nril  13,  H31.  6w. 


Bones  Wanted. 
lin   and   Leg  Bones  const.intly  purchased   by  GEO. 
iRAY  4"  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 


pril  20. 


ilby 
2mos 


For  Sale  or  Exchange', 
A  valuable  mare,  with  foal  by  pne  of  Ihe  best  studs 
for  draught  horseL.  in  the  country  ;  she  will  be  exchang- 
ed at  a  bargain  for  a  first  rale  family  horse.     Apply  to  J. 
B.  Russell. 3tis April  20. 


[nj°Cash  will  be  paid  for  any  number  ol  copies  of  the 
New  England  Firmer,  No.  41  of  the  current  volume — 
Printers  with  whom  we  exchange,  who  do  not  file  their 
papers,  will  oblige  us  by  returning  them. 


Dr   HulPs  Patent  Truss. 

Dr  Hull,  Sir — Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dr  Kn.app,  I  have  been  cured  within  the  year  past  of  a 
bad  rupture  of  9  years'  standing,  by  the  use  ol  one  of 
your  patent  trusses,  i  had  worn  various  kinds  of  trusses 
before  I  got  one  of  yours,  but  they  were  very  burden- 
some to  nie.  Your  truss,  on  the  contrary,  is  comfortable 
to  wear,  and  as  convenient  to  put  olf  and  on  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  I  wore  it  not  lo  exceed  five  months,  and 
found  myself  cure  1.  I  have  not  had  it  on  for  six  months 
past,  and  have  exerted  myself  violently  at  wrestling, 
jumping,  riding,  and  other  hard  exercises  vvilhout  any 
return  of  the  complaint,  not  even  a  feeling  of  weakness 
in  the  part.  In  fine,  your  truss  has  made  me  as  sound 
and  well  as  ever  I  was ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  \^aluable 
inveniipnsin  the  world.  H.  N.  FISHBURN. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  1831. 

[p=Dr  Hull's  Trusses  are  sold  by  Eben.  Wight,  (sole 
agent  for  this  city,)  Slilk-st.  opposite  Federal-st. 

Feb.  11.  ..  cojiSt 


Drighto;*  Markkt — Moiulay,  May  9. 

[Roporlcd  for  llie  Chronicle  and  Patriot.  J 

At  Market  this  day  208  Beef  Cattle,  IS  Cows  and 
Calves,  12  Sheep,  and  116  Swine. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — The  market  today  was  quite 
brisk  and  last  week's  prices  were  well  supported;  more 
good  Cattle  were  at  market,  and  more  were  sold  at  our 
highest  quotations.  We  quote  the  same  as  last  week, 
f.om  $5  to  5  75,  extra  at  f6. 

Coivs  and  Calves — We  noliced  sales  at  $10,  $15 
two  at  18,  21,23,  two  at  25,  one  at  $28  50  and  one  at  $30. 

Sheep — No  sales  noliced. 

Swine — We  noticed  the  sale  of  one  entire  lot  of  100  at 
5  cts. — At  retail,  5c.  for  sows  and  6c.  lor  barrows. 

Hay  has  risen  in  the  Boston  market  to  from  75  to  80  cts 
per  cwt. 
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THE  SPRING  JOURNEY. 

BY    BISHOP   HEBER. 

Oh  green  was  the  corn  as  I  rode  on  my  way, 
And  bright  were  the  ilews  on  the  blossoms  ol  May, 
And  dark  was  the  sycamore's  shade  to  behold, 
And  the  oak's  tender  leaf  was  of  emerald  and  gold. 

The  thrush  from  his  holly,  the  lark  from  his  cloud, 
Their  chorus  of  rapture  sung  jovial  and  loud  ; 
From  the  soft  vernal  sky  to  the  soil  grassy  ground, 
There  was  beauty  above  me,  beneath,  and  around. 

The  mild  southern  breeze  brought  a  shower  from  the 

hill. 
And  yet,  though  it  left  me  all  dripping  and  chill, 
I  felt  a  new  pleasure  as  onward  I  sped. 
To  gaze  where  the  rainbow  gleamed  broad  overhead. 

Oh  such  be  life's  journey,  and  such  be  our  skill, 

To  lose  in  its  blessings  the  sense  o'"  its  ill  ! 

Through  sunshine  and  shower   may   our  progress   be 

even, 
And  our  tears  add  a  charm  to  the  prospect  in  heaven  ! 


TOBACCO. 

(Extract  from  Professor  Sinarl's  LeKer.) 
'But  I  must  return  to  myself,  iu  order  to  answer 
some  of  the  inquiries  vvliicli  you  make  res|)ecting 
the  results  of  Miy  own  efforts  to  break  off  from 
tobacco.  After  the  conviction  which  ensued  the 
reading  of  Dr  M'Allister,  I  thought  it  nnist  be  a 
duty  for  me  once  more  to  niake  the  eftort  to  break 
off.  Two  things  were  and  are  clear  to  me;  (1) 
Tobacco,  having  powerful  and  fatal  proijertie.s, 
must,  or  at  least  may  be,  a  dangerous  thing  to 
tamper  with ;  or  as  Dr  Mussey  of  Hanover 
once  told  me,  "  It  is  not  safe  to  play  with  edged 
tools."  (2)  What  other  good  can  tobacco  do,  than 
to  gratily  the  senses  ?  A  thing,  which  the  sot  and 
the  opinm-eater  can  plead  foi,  and  in-ge  as  a  reason 
for  continuing  their  practices.  I  came  therefore 
to  a  resolution  to  desist.  But  how  seemed  to  be 
a  question  of  more  importance  and  difficulty,  than 
you  will  admit  who  never,  I  su|)pose,  have  been 
addicted  to  using  tobacco.  I  had  seen  veterans 
in  the  use  of  it,  suffer  seriously  in  their  health 
atid  spirits,  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  abruptly 
breaking  off  from  it.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Their  system  had  been  brought,  by  long  habit,  to 
discharge  a  great  quantity  of  saliva  ffuid  by  the 
mouth.  When  the  occasion  of  doing  this  was 
vyholly  removed,  the  whole  system  must  undergo 
a  change  in  its  economy.  Sudden  changes,  and 
such  great  ones,  they  could  not  well  bear. — Young- 
er persons  can  einlure  them  much  better.  But 
men  of  grey  hairs  should  look  well  how  they  make 
sudden  changes,  iu  cases  of  such  a  nature. 

"  I  thought  it  not  safe  to  break  off  wholly  at 
once.  But  I  did  this  ;  I  broke  off  until  hanker- 
ing became  oppressive.  I  then  procured  some  of 
the  most  detestable  tobacco  that  it  was  possible  to 
find,  and  took  some  of  it.  It  generally  nauseated 
me  in  a  verj'  short  time  ;  and  tlii«  was  exactly  what 
I  wanted.  In  this  way,  the  appetite  would  occur 
more  seldom  and  when  it  did  occur,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  it  would  admit  of  but  very  little  indulgence. 
I  cannot  say  that  others  need  this  gradual  process  ; 
I  hope  they  do  not.  I  am  sure  that  young  persons, 
and  men,  of  robust  hetdtli,  do  not  need  it.  They 
can  break  off  at  once  without  any  danger,  because 
they  can  bear  great  changes.  But  veterans  would 
do  well  to  take  sonic  precaution,  '.vlien  in  a  valetu- 
dinarian state. 


'It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  never  used 
tobacco,  even  to  imagine  the  strength  of  the  appe- 
tite for  it,  when  once  fidly  formid.  1  camiot  sup- 
pose that  the  thirst  for  ardent  spirits  exceeds  it  in 
strength.  But  that  it  can  be  overcome,  I  do  be- 
lieve. My  own  case  is  yet  too  recent  to  boast  of 
it.  My  full  persuasion  is,  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
break  off  Occasionally  I  am  persecuted,  even 
now  with  the  banefu!  appetite.  But  its  power  is 
evidently  dlnnnished  ;  and  if  my  reason  remains, 
it  will  never  have  the  rule  over  me  again. 

'As  to  all  those  who  use  a  little  tobacco,  I  sup- 
pose they  are  in  the  same  plight  with  that  in  whii  h 
I  have  been  myself.  They  do  not  use  it,  1  suppose, 
le.ss  than  once  a  il  ly  ;  and  this  was  my  ordinary 
measure.  That  it  has  been  mischievous  to  me, 
1  have  not  the  least  doubt,  on  looking  back  upon  my 
past  experience.  That  it  can  in  no  ordinary  case, 
be  proper  to  tise  such  a  power/id  and  dangerous 
substance  as  a  luxury,  every  candid  man,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  feel  inclined  to  admit.  Of  course 
my  mind  is  fully  made  up  to  abandon  it  altogether. 


Ingenuity  Rewarded. — A  Mr  Reynolds,  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  has  invented,  after  inuch  laborious  research, 
and  under  that  worst  of  all  discouragements  to  in- 
genuous mechanics,  poverty,  a  machine  for  manu- 
facturing wrought  nails.  Mr  R.  under  all  his  em- 
barrassments, by  the  dint  of  study  and  perseverance, 
has  brought  his  machine  to  such  perfection  that  it 
will  take  from  the  rod  and  deliver  200  wtought  nails 
in  a  minute,  superior  in  every  respect  to  nails 
wrought  on  the  anvil.  The  ingenious  inventor  and 
his  associates  have  sold  the  e.vclusive  right  of  the 
machine  to  a  company  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  re- 
ceived as  a  compensation  the  liberal  sum  of  $100,000. 


PiRON,  the  celebrated  French  satirist,  was  once 
brought  for  some  midnight  frolic,  before  a  Divisional 
Comniissionary  of  Police,  who  sternly  asked  him  the 
usual  questions — his  name,  his  profession,  &c  ;  of 
which  he  was  no  sooner  informed  than  he  changed 
liis  tone,  and  assuming  a  smiling  countenance,  said 
— 'Ah  !  Mr  Pi  RON,  the  poet — we  are  all  friends  lie  re  ; 
for  I  too  have  a  brother  who  is  a  poet.'  '  That  is 
very  likely,'  returned  the  satirist,  '  for  I  also  have  a 
brother   who  is  an  egregious  block-head.' 


Reason  for  Widowhood.— Mr  Crotchet  was  left 
a  widower,  with  two  children  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  so  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  blessed 
comfort  she  had  been  to  him,  that  he  determined 
never  to  give  any  other  woman  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
literating the  happy  recollection. — Crotchet's  Cas- 
tle. 


It  is  said  the  Penacock  Indians,  who  were  a  form- 
idable tribe  in  this  vicinity,  used  to  predict  the 
weather  from  the  movement  of  the  morning  fog, 
which  usually  passed  off  in  the  direction  towards 
the  mountains.  '  If  (said  they)  the  fng  goes  a  fish- 
ing, we  shall  have  fair  weather  ;  but  if  it  goes  a 
hunting  look  for  a  storm.'  This  saying  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  fishermen  at  the  present  day. 


O.N  Miss  Long. — She  was  a  beautiful  young  lady  ; 
bjt  so  short,  that  she  was  when  alive  called  the  Pocket 
Venus,  or  Love's  Duodecimo.  Her  epitaph  concluded, 
alluding  to  her  size  : 


Men  are  born  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue, 
in  order  that  they  should  s^^e  twice  as  much  as  they 
say  ;  but  fiom  their  conduct  one  would  suppose  that 
they  wore  born  with  two  tongues  and  one  eye  ; 
for  those  talk  the  most  who  have  observed  the  least. 


In  the  morning   think  what  thou  hast  to  do;  and 
at  night,  ask  tliyself  what  thou  hast  done. 


iliii 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  oH'ers  for  sale,   14,000  acres  of  chc 
Land,  siluaied  In  ihe  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Le 
and  state  of  New  York.     Some  ol  the  land  is  inipro 
and  umier  cultivation.     The  countiy  is  remarkably  h. 
l/iq,  being  entirely  free  fiom  the  lever  and  ague  and  h 
the  common   bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  to\ 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18   miles  east  of 
Like.     The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,    nmch  oi 
covered  with    rich    black    mould.     The  timber  is  chie 
Sugar  Maple,    I'.lack  Ash,    Butternut,    Beech,  Elm,  1 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of   Grass,  Rye,  Oats.B  m^ 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax  ;  and    on    some  lots,  good  Whi 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.    To  those  wishing  to  obtain 
perioi'  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  riow  offers  itsi 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and   bay  h'om  an  acre  of  t 
find,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  tl 
from  the  same  quanlily  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Bll 
River  townships.     The  land  is  adujiiably  well  wateijl 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  runOll    ^ 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchil 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  couM  jdjf 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  pos  , 
ble    trouble,    and   to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  dron 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  ol  the  farmers,  and  pay}  " 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  read  lit 
find    purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     Several/ 
iners    at    present  residing  on  this  town,  were  origina 
tiom  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of  them   fn 
ALassachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.    T* 
above  descjibed  land    is   offered    tor  sale  at  the  very  1( 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to   three  dollars  J 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  am 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  lor  the  improved  lots.     T 
l.ind  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  fiom  t' 
to  five  years' credit  for  payment   in   annual  iiisialnien  |J'- 
will  be  given.     As  a  further  convenience  to  purchase 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,   Cattl.-,   Shet 
Perk,  Grain   or    Grass  Seed,   (or  which  products  he  W 
allow   the   highest  cash  prices.     The  title  to  the    land 
indisputable,  and  good    Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  I' 
purchasers.     Persons  desirous  of  puichasing  will  plea 
to  apniy  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  coUD 
nf  Jefferson,  Stale  of  New  ^'ork,  or  to  D a  v  i  d  Can  fi  el  ' 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ammurition    J^^ 

01  the  best  quality  ai.n  longest  prices,  for  sporting 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOR 
65  Broad  Stieet. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  sati-laclory,  it  nil 
be  returned,  and  the  money  willbe  refunded,     tf  Jan. 


Evergreens,  Silver  Firs,  S,-c. 
The  subscriber  being  engaged  in  the  Sa 
business  would  be  happy  to  receive  orde 
for  Forest  Trees,  Seeds,  and  Evergieensfro  ' 
Maine,  and  being  Agent  tor  J,  B.  Russe 
__  oston,  and  Prince  t^-  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  ^ 
or.ler^  sent  through  them  or  otherwise,  will  be  attenJt 
(0  witboutdelay  Particular  directions  for  taking  upau 
packing  is  requested.  WM.  MANN. 

Jlugusta,  Me.,  March  26.  6t 

A   list  of  Mr  Mann's   prices  for  Evergreens,  i^'C,  can  k 
seen  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  ^3  per  annran  f 
payable  at  the  end  of  tbe  year — but  those  who  pay  withij  f, 
sixty  d.ays  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de  L 
duction  uftifty  cents.  r 

Qj^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymVH  r 
being  made  in  advance.  R 

Printed    for   J.  B.  Russell,  by  L  R.  Butts — by  whon  i 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can   be  executed   to  meet  tlu  ^ 
v.-isbes  of  customers.     Orders  for  printing  received  liv  J.  B 
Russell,    at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  jl  AC 
Market  Street. 

AGENTS. 

NeiD  York — G.Thokburn  &  Sons,  G7  Liberty-street 

ytWani/— Wm.  Thorburn,  317  iMarkel-slreel.  J 

Pln!attelphia—]).fi.C   Landreth,85  Chnslnut-slreet.  n 

Baltimore — G.  B.Smith, Editor  of  the  Americaji  Farraer,  0 

Cincinnati— S,  C.  Parkhurst,  23  Lower  Market-slreet.  " 
F(us!nng,N.  K.  Wh.  Prince  &  Sons, Prop.  Lia.  Bot.Gawlllll 

Hartford — Goor>wiN  &  Co.  Booksellers.  ji 

A'(!ttiiMr!/port,  Ebknezer  Stedman,  Bookseller.  i 
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The  tollonins  aiiicle  was  received  soci.e  time  since, 
ind  should  have  had  an  curlier  inserlioii  h.id  ii  not  been 
nislaid.  It  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  practical 
ultivalor  who  lias  tested  his  theories  by  actual  experi  - 
ncut. 
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plougli  an  acre  smooth,  liy  iiloiigliiiig  ovitj'  furrow, 
tliaii  cut  new  furrows,  and  leave  one  half  iiii- 
ploughcd  :  besides,  its  b(;ing  much  harder  for  the 
team,  it  requires  twice  the  attention  in  laying  the 
furrows  even,  and  there  is  the  lialk  to  plough  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  advantage  in  harrowing, 
pulverizing,  levelling  and  lightening  the  cracks  of 
the  level-ploughed  above  the  ridge-ploughed,  I 
consider  very  great.  I  had  rather  tend  4  acres 
of  the  level  than  one  of  the  ridgc-ploughed.  Mr 
B.  snys  his  neighbor  almost  lost  his  crop.  I?nt 
lid    not    plough 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF    INDIAN  CORN. 

I  observed  a  piddication  in   your  piiprr,  vol.  i.\ 

).  33,   dated    Plymouth,  Con.    March   7,   1831,  i  this  must  have  been  because  he 
ibscrihed  B.  in  which  the  writer  states  his  method   right,  not  because  he  did  not  ridge  up  his  ground. 2 


r  raising  Corn  on  green  swanl,  and  he  plants  no 

'.her  with  corn.     I  understand    him    that  it  is  not 

Ivisable  to  plant  any  other  ground  with  corn.     1 

n  opposed  to  this  opinion  for  the   following  rea- 

I  will   endeavor  to    show   the   advantages, 

hich  result  from  not  planting  green    sward  with 

diau   Corn.     If  potatoes    are   planted  on   green 

ard  there  is  little  or  no    danger  of  worms  inju- 

ig  them  ;  and  if  well  managed,  the  crop  is  likely 

be  as  good  the  second    year.      The   ground    of 

urse  will  be  more  clear,  and  better  'vorked  over, 

,n  by  tillage  for   corn.      The   groimd   after    the 

;ato  tops  are   taken  away   for   manure,  is    free 

m  obstructions  for  cross-ploughing  and  mixing, 

1   with  common  usage  well  fitted    for  a  crop  of 

ID,  without  the  least  hazard  of  being  injured  by 

grub  worm,  which    too  often  disappoints  the 

mer  of  his  crop.      It    is  certain   that  corn    will 

gwwell  after   potatoes,    though    they  are    very 

-m  ?h  against  the  growth  of  many  vegetables.     By 

'ir^    corn    after    potatoes   the  farmer  obtains 

!\  a  more  sure  but  a   much   larger    crop   of 

lid  afterwards  much  better  wheat  and  gr.tss.l 

ir  B.  stales  that  he  feeds  his   ground  intended 

I  curn  as  close  as    possible.     For   this  he    gives 

at   reason  ;   but   I   think    there  is    great    reason 

nst  it.      I  am  confident    there  is  great    benefit 

ved  from    ploughing  in    vegetable  substances, 

especially  if  green.     I  have  known  good  crops 

orii  without  any    manm-e,   except    those   sub 

ces  ploughed  in.     In  one   instance  I   doubled 

side  by  side,  by    ploughing    one    piece  a 

th  later  than  the   other,    from   the    benefit   of 

n  vegetable  manure. 

r  B.  says  bespreads  his  manure  and  ploughs 
round  into  ridges,  leaving  a  path  between 
idges  unploughcd.  I  observed  his  manure 
leen  spread  from  before  plonshing  until  hoeing 


In  |)loughing  most  level  ground  for  tillage,  be 
sure  to  plough  in  a  direction  to  drain,  and  iu  small 
lands. 

The  ordinary   mode  of  tilling  low  level     land 
with  corn  is  to  enter  on    one   side,    and    ])lough  a 
large   flat  land  ;  having    no  reference  to  draining 
it,  and  paying  little  or  no  attention  to    the  depth  of 
loughing.      Consequently    in   this  moist  and   soft 
round  it  is  ploughed  one  foot  deep.   If  the   man- 
ure is  spread  and  ploughed  in,  without  any  addition, 
say  ten  fifty-bushel    cart   loads,  the  probable  crop, 
with  good  attendance  is  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.     If  four  loads  of  old  yard   manure  is  put  in 
the  hills  in  addition,  it  is   twenty   bushels.      It   is 
seen  that  I  allow  but  little  in  this  mode  of  tillage. 
But  my  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  full  enough. 
Now  this    seems  to  be  discouraging  in   tilling  low 
ground  with  corn.      But  I  tell  you    not    to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  I  am  sure  those  soils  are   the  richest  on 
our  fartns,  and  they  can  be  improved  so  as  to    pro- 
duce the  most  corn  as  well   as  most  other  vegeta- 
bles.    Cart  on  the  ten  loads  of  good  manure,  and 
spread   it    even.      Plough    with    a  sharp    plough 
with    a  foot,    as  we    call    it,  for  a  giiage    on    the 
beam  ;  it  is  far  preferable   to  a  roller,  as  it  levels 
off    small    protuberances,     instead     of  jumbling 
over   them   like  a    roller.       Plough    this   ground 
in  small    lands,  in  a  direction  to   drain   6   inches 
deep.     Teiid  it  well,   and  the  probable  crop  is  40 
bushels.     Add    four  loads  of  manure,  and    put  it 
in  the  hill,  and  the  crop  will  be  fifty  bushels.     Now 
there  is  encouragement.      But  plough  the  ground 
with  the  same    apparatus  in    the    same   direction 
and  the  same    manure,    three    inches   deep,    with 
the  same  good  attendance,  and   the   probable  crop 
is  80  bushels  per  acre.      In  this  last   mode    of  till- 
age it  is  improper  to  put  manm-e  in  hills.     And  if 
the  four  loads  or  more  be  added  and  spread  care- 
8  surface.      Every  good  farmer  knows  that  it  fully  on    sward,    and    ploughed    smoothly  in    and 
bus  been  ex|)0sed,  by  evaporation,  the  effects  carefully  harrowed    lengthwise  with  the  furrow,  so 
in,  air,  &c,  to  a  great  loss  of  virtue.     At  the  J  that  you  turn  back  no  turf  and  the  whole  attendance 
loeing,  Mr  B.  ploughs  or  breaks  up  his  balk,  be  good,  you  may  reasonably  expect    100  bushels, 
if  tough,    he   admits  it  to  be  hard  hoeing.     I  i  common  evils  excepted.      I  will  observe  that  these 
me  it  is  ;  I  have  tried  a  small  sample  in  a  sim-i  remarks  are  founded  on   experience,    and   not  on 
ay,  and  found  it  very  hard  tending  my  corn,  theory.      This    last   mode   I    much   prefer    to    all 
states  that  one  of  his  neighbors  tried  a  level   that  I  have  heard  of  or  tried,  and  I  have  tried  all 
piece  of  ground  in  Mr  Phinney's  mode    and   ^bich  promised  the  least   success.^ 
ng  a    wet  season    he  nearly    lost    his    crop.        I  will  briefly  explain   the  causes  of  these  differ- 
it  is  seen  that  Mr  B.'s  advice  is  altogether  in  I  eit  products,      lu   the    first    and    ordinary   mode, 
of  ridge  ploughing  even    of  green  sward  for  |  the  sward  that  is  full    and    warm    with   vegetable 
}  of  Indian  Corn.     I  will  endeavor  to    show   n;anure  is   turned    below   the   reach  of   the    corn 


plainly  the  advantages  of  level  ploughing. 
ti»  first  place  it  is  presumed  that  the  manure 
niher  cases  is  equal,  and  the  labor  of  getting  it 

[d  spreading  it  the  same.     Now  I  had    rather 


rocts,    especially    as    they    run   shoal   on  this  wet 
grtund,  and  if  manure  is  in  the  hill  it  will    sprin 
a  liitle  from  the  effects  of  it.     But   there  is   noth- 
ing else  to  feed  the  corn,  but  the  wet,  cold,  naked 


clods,  destitute  of  any  kind  of  miinure,  and  the 
corn  is  subject  to  renewed  colds  from  every  rain 
or  dew  ;  hence  it  cannot  thrive.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  ploughed  three  inches  deep,  the 
sward  full  of  vegetable  manure,  with  the  bam 
lung,  and  the  rubbish  are  plougbiul  in,  the  soil 
■vill  lay  up  light,  and  the  sun  anil  air  having  their 
effect  to  the  depth  where  the  roots  will  be  found 
most  abundantly,  and  exactly  in  their  elements,  not 
ufferingfrom  drought  nor  wet,  will  thrive  beyond 
conception.  T'lis  is  the  ground  and  the  mode  of 
tillage  that  I  sljoll  principally  pursue  the  coming 
season.  < 

I  choose  to  plant  my  rows  across  the  lands  and 
furrow,  and  as  the  sward  rots,  a  light  harrow  has 
ood  effect.  I  plant  in  a  drill,  made  by  a  large 
tooth  in  a  light  horse  han^raw  or  a  machine  for. 
that  purpose.  Th  M-e  can  be  no  ploughing  among 
this  corn,  nor  any  hill  made. 

I  planted  high  ground  last  season,  and  to  guard 
against  drought,  and  to  have  my  ground  well  pre- 
l)ared  to  sow  winter  rye  I  made  my  drills  7J 
feet  apart,  and  droppeil  my  corn,  single  kernels 
4  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  A  part  of  it  was  3 
kernels  together,  one  foot  in  the  drills.  One  object 
in  tilling  tliis  ground  in  this  manner  was  to  have 
it  well  prepared  to  harrow  into  it  winter  rye,  at 
any  tithe  when  1  might  think  proper,  without  any 
other  expense.  I  worked  my  ground  so  constantly 
with  harrow,  plough,  &c,  drawn  by  a  horse,  as 
to  keep  it  perfectly  clear  and  mellow,  snug  np  to  my 
corn,  using  the  hoe  only  to  clear  the  weeds  round 
the  roots  of  the  corn.  By  this  tilth  my  ground 
was  kept  in  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  order 
that  can  be  conceived  and  without  a  single  cent's 
cost  for  the  next  crop.  And  I  found  no  obstruc- 
tion in  getting  in  my  rye  while  the  corn  was  on 
the  ground. 

I  will  observe  that  I  have  not  owned  this  ground 
long,  before  I  tell  you  that  it  is  much  worn  down 
by  too  frequent  tillage.  Consequently  I  could  not 
expect  a  great  crop,  especially  as  I  put  only  2 
loads  of  barn  yard  manure  per  acre.  This  was 
strewed  in  the  drills,  after  dropping  the  corn.  My 
crop  exceeded  my  expectation.  1  expected  only 
■200  bushels,  but  gathereil  300  from  about  12 
acres.  This  mode  of  husbandry  is  somewhat 
new  to  me.  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  reader  to 
jiiilge  for  himself  the  advantage.  On  my  low  ground 
I  shall  drill  for  my  rows  4  or  5  feet  distance, as 
the  land  will  be  much  liigher  manured  and  not 
liable  to  drought.  I  am  sensible  that  I  get  more 
corn  from  drill  than  hill  planting.  But  I  will  give 
one  hint  to  those  who  for  any  reason  plant  in 
hills.  A  general,  if  not  universal  opinion  pre- 
vails that  the  seed  corn  should  be  spread  in  the 
hills,  and  much  jjains  is  taken  consequently  to 
spread  it,  and  this  they  say  they  know  to  be  the 
best  method  for  a  en  p.  They  tell  me  the  corn 
comes  up  when  alone  much  stronger  and  stubbed- 
er,  shoots  out,  and  far  outgrows  that  which 
comes  np  together.  This  is  true  as  far  as  res- 
pects the  better  appearance  of  the  corn,  when 
young.  But  this  is  not  all  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  crop.  The  object  should  be  to  grow 
tlis  most  corn  on  the  same  ground.  To  convince 
farmers  to  change  their  practice  and  to  plant  their 
seed  as  nigh    together   as  possible,  they  will  he 
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benefittea  from  less  labor  and  a  much  better  In  this  way  I  liavo  knovvn  great  crops  raised  on 
crop,  I  fitted  a  piece  of  ground  as  equally  as  1 1  green  sward  ground,  where  the  soil  was  a  sandy 
could  and  well  for  a  crop  of  corn,  with  old  dung  1  loam,  but  mostly  sand.'  This  writer  and  many 
in  the  hills.  I  fi.Ked  a  machine  with  five  tree  nails,  others,  recommend  a  crop  of  potatoes  as  pre- 
in  nn  even  circumference,  eight  inches  diameter  paratory  to  that  of  corn.  E.  Phinney,  Esq.  has 
1  and  stamped  a  number  of  rows,  after  being  levelled,  been  very  successful  in  raising  corn  on  green  sward, 
and  planted  my  sc  ed  carefully  in  them.  I  took  [  and  his  methods  of  cuhure  are  described  pages 
a  staff  and    made   one    hole    in  a  place,    in   rows  j  22C,  266,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  N.  E.  Far- 
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fitted  in  the  same  manner  by  their  side.  The, 
appearance  of  the  corn  planted  by  single  kernels  | 
was  fur  before  the  other  while  young.  I  am  posi-' 
tive  that  every  plant  iiad  from  two  to  four  shoots 
each  ;  and  1  am  as  iiositive  that  there  was  not  one 
on  one  stalk  of  the  other  ;  and  they  also  ap|ieared 
much  slimmer.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  single 
jdanted  was  vastly  harder  to  tend.  This  ground 
was  warm  and  fair  for  a  crop.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, and  became  hot  and  dry,  the  single  plan- 
ted began  to  stop  growing,  while  the  others  ap- 
peared to  suffer  for  nothing,  and  throvebeyoinl  ac- 
count compared  with  the  single  kernel  planted, 
as  that  was  very  busliy,  and  so  aflected  by  ilrought 
that  it  produced  but  small  ears,  whereas  the  other 
had  full,  large  ears.  I  weighed  the  corn  in  baskets 
when  harvested  before  husked,  and  foimd  twice 
the  weight  from  that  planted  together,  and  be- 
liove  there  was  more  difference  when  shelled. 
Since  that  experiment  I  have  taken  care  to  plant 
my  corn,  that  I  plant  in  hills,  as  close  together  as 
possible.  The  reasons  I  give  for  this  great  differ- 
ence in  produce  from  the  different  modes  of  plan- 
ting are,  that  corn  requires  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  a  good  exposure  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and 
a  good  unobstructed  space  for  the  root  ;  and 
lastly,  not  to  be  over  stocked  wiih  any  kind  of 
of  vegetable,  of  which  corn-shoots  are  the 
worst."* 

I  feel  unwilling  to  leave  this  subject  until  I  have 
given  a  full  exposure  of  erroneous  opinions  and 
practices  that  prevail.  A  neighbor  set  out  with 
a  full  determination  to  get  a  premium.  His  farm 
was  under  the  highest  cultivation  ;  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  procuring  great  quantities  of  manure  and 
using  it  freely.  In  this  way  he  prepared  3  acres  of 
his  best  ground,  and  had  given  out  word,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  that  lie  should  get  tliC 
premium  on  corn,  lie  considered  that  his  ground 
was  as  good  as  any  in  the  country  and  he  was 
confid(.-nt  no  one  would  manure  as  high  as  he 
wouhl,  and  of  course  his  ground  ought  to  be  seeded 
high.  He  also  gave  his  corn  the  best  of  attend- 
ance. It  throve  wonderfully,  it  was  a  show,  and 
he  appeared  to  take  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  it.  It  grew  so  high  and  slender  withal,  that 
it  could  not  well  support    itself.     The    result  was 


'  With  regard  to  ridge  ploughing,  the  fid- 
lowing  appears  to  us  to  be  correct.  '  When  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ground  will  ])rove  too 
moist  for  this  crop,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plough 
it  into  narrow  ridges,  and  seed  each  ridge  with 
one  or  two  rows  as  shall  he  most  convenient.  But 
sandy  and  clay  soils  should  merely  be  turned  over, 
in  a  flat  furrow,  and  not  afterwards  ploughed  so 
deep  as  to  break  the  furrow.  For  clay,  if  mel- 
lowed too  much  will  become  mortar  in  wet  weath- 
er and  bake  in  dry,  and  the  sand  will  become  too 
loose  to  siip|iort  vegetation.  .1/emoirs  of  M  Y. 
Board  of  Jgiiculture,  vol.  ii.p.  20. 

3  Although  such  shallow  tillage  is  contrary  to  tiie 
theory  and  practice  of  most  cultivators,  it  is  not 
without  precedent.  Earl  Stimson,  a  celebrated 
agriculturist    of    Saratoga  County,    N.  Y.   raised 
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Socicly,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  liislitu- 

tion,on  the  1-lth  of  April,  1831. 

William  D.  Hammond,  Esq.  presented  the  fruit 
of  the  Custard  Ap|)le,  or  Sour-sop,  [Jhmona  Mu- 
ricata,]  which  he  brought  from  one  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  the  seeds  were  distrilmted 
Kiiioiig  the  members. 

This  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tropics ;  being  considered  cooling  and 
wholesome,  and  is  often  given  to  fiok  persons. 

The  tree  is  middle  sized,  rarely  above  twe've' 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  never  above  twen- 
ty. Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  smooth  and  acute 
fruit,  nearly  double  the  size  of  tliR  largest  pean 
heart  shaped  and  slightly  curved  ;  skid  greenisls 
yellow,  and  covered  with  spines,  or  iniiricates 
flesh  a  white  pulp,  filled  with  many  large  flat  ovH' 
seeds,  of  a  chcsniit  color;  petals  ovate,  the  interi 
or  ones  ohtiis.i,  shorter.  The  smell  and  taste  o 
the  fruit,  flowers  and  whole  plant  resemble  ven 
iiHich,  those  of  Black  Currants.  The  tree  wa) 
cultivated  in  England  as  early  as  1656  by  Tra- 
descant,  and  is  now  propagated  wiih  great  care 
by  such  gentlemen  as  have  appropriate  stove 
the   tropical  plants.      They   arc  consiil 


very   great  crops    by  iilonghing    but  3   inches    in  ]  for  raising  the   tropical  plants.      They   ai 
depthr     In  an  a.ldress  delivered  before  the    Sara-   ered  an   interesting   tree,   from  the   beauty  of  t!i 
toga  Agricultural   Society  [re-published   in  the  N.   leaves. 


E.  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p.  224,  252,]  he  gives  the  de- 
tails of  his  mode  of  culture  for  Indian  corn,  and 
other  crops,  and  remarks,  shallow  ploughing  and 
the  application  of  manure  to  the  surface  is  con- 
trary to  the  common  theory,  as  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers  that  the  manure  loses  its  strength 
by  evaporation,  when  so  much  exiiosed  to  the 
sun.  There  may  be  some  loss  by  the  exposure, 
but  not  so  much  as  there  is  by  ploughing  it  in 
dee]).  I  should  always  wish,  however,  that  the 
manure  after  being  spread  from  the  wagon  might 
lie  immediately  mixed  with  about  one  inch  of 
the  surface  either  with  the  plough  or  harrow  after 
rolling,  as  the  decomposition  is  much  quicker  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  in  this  situ- 
ation it  becomes  a  hei'er  conductor  of  the  vege- 
table elements  to  the  plant.  Keeping  the  vegeta- 
ble mould  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  I  have 
found  not  only  a  great  preservation  to  the  jdant 
against  frost,  heavy  rains  and  severe  droug-bts,  but 
the  sod  below  absorbs  the  wash  of  the  manure, 
and  thus  prepares  it  well,  when  turned  back,  for 
the  next  crop.  As  our  new  lands  are  much  surer 
for  and  more  prorluctive  of  crops,  where  the  veg- 
etable mould  LS  all  on  the  surface,  the  nearer  I  ap- 


Ihat  at  harvesting  he  received  only  five  bushels  j  proach   the  same  principle  in  cultivating  the  so 

A.  R. 
ril  11,   1831. 


per  acre. 

Portsmouth,  .V.  K 


NOTES     BY    THE     EDITOR. 

1  Dr  Denne,  in  his  N.  E.  Farmer,  expre-sed 
ciiinions  similar  to  those  of  our  correspondent  wiili 
regard  to  the  incxpedience  as  a  general 
planting  corn  on  sward  land  ;  and  says  '  it  is  apt  to 
be  too  backward  in  its  growth  and  not  to  ripen 
well.  But  if  we  do  it  on  such  land,  the  holes 
shoulrl  be  made  quite  through  the  furrows,  and 
dung  put  into  the  holes.  If  this  camion  be  not 
ob.served,  the  crops  will  be  uneven,  as  the  roots  in 
some  plices  whwc  the  fiirrows  are  thickest  will 
have  but  little  benefit  by  the  rotting  of  the  swaitJl 
— But  if  the  hides  be  made  through,  tho  roots  will 
be  fed  with  both  fixed  and  putrid  air,  sii|i])lied    by 


the  fcrim-Titaliou  of  tho   grass    roots    of  tho    turf.  '  nine. 


the  better  I  succeed  in  raising  crops.  I  have 
ceived  more  benefit  from  three  loads  of  manure 
applied  as  above  than  from  five,  when  ploughed 
in  deep.' 

■1  In  an  able  cs.-ay  on  the  culture  of  Indiau 
rule  of:  corn,  by  S.  W.  PoiinMoy,  rc-publislied  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer,  that  genlleinaii  observes,  '  I  think 
fijur  stalks  together  afford  support  to  each  oilier 
against  winds  and  are  not  so  apt  to  send  up  snck- 
er,s  as  when  single,  and  there  may  be  some  .ad- 
vantage by  concentrating  the  manure,  in  forward- 
ing the  young  plants  during  the  cold  season, 
wliich  we  frequently  have  in  Juno.'  Judge  Biiel 
likewise  says  'Plant  your  corn  in  hills.  The  ilie- 
tance  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  seed  and  strength 
of  the  giou;!!!'  &c,  see  page  326,  our  current  vol- 


The  seeds    and  .Si;ions    described  in  the  follow 
ing   catalogue,    were    received    from   Boct.  iS.  ( 
Ilildreth  of  Marietta   in  the  state  of  Ohio.       Se 
bis  letter  in  the  N.   E.   Farmer  of  Blarcli  Sod. 
Ornamental   Forest  Trees. 

No.  1.  Magnolia  Acuminata.  N.  B.  These  seeds  mu 
be  cleansed  from  the  oily  pulp,  by  ashes  and  sci  aping,  bi 
fore  planting. 

2.  Magnolia  tripetata  ;  from  Fishing  creek,  Va.  foi 
miles  from  the    Ohio  river,  and  forty  from  Marietta. 

3.  Bignonia  catalpa.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  oni 
mental  trees,  when  loaded  with  its  large  clusters  of  ric 
flowers;  very  hardy  and  easily  cultivated. 

4.  Liriodendion  tiilipifera. 

5.  Gymnocladiis  ohioensis ;  coffee  nut  tree,  or  mah 
gany  tree. 

6.  C?llis  occidenlalis;  (Haclsbcrry.)  Fruit  hangii 
on  the  tree  nearly  all  the  winter. 

7.  Juiiiperiis  virc:inianus.  {Red  cedar;)  growing  mo; 
ly  in  rocky  precipices. 

8.  Acer  sacuharinun) ;  a  very  beautiful  sliade  tree— tl 
foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  putting  out  early 
the  season. 

9.  Gleditschia  triacanlhos. 

Orn-vmental  Shrubs  and  small  trees. 

10.  Circis  ohioensis,  (Red  bud;)  a  very  IicaatM' 
flowering  tree,  or  large  shrub — blooming  at  the  same  tin 
with  the  Cornus  Florida,  and  affording  a  delightlul  COI 
trast  to  the  pure  white  of  the  latter. 

11.  Cornus  florida  ;  white  blossomed. 

12.  Cornus  florida  ;  red  blossomed. 

13.  Euoiiymus  atropurpurcus  ;  {Burnins;  Bush,  h 
dinn  arrow-wood  t)  a  beautiful  shrub  for  borders,  tl 
filled  with  red  berries  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

14.  Fra.xinusaroinaticus.  (Sweet  scented  iish;)  Idossr! 
very  fragrant.  A  moderate  sized  shrub,  fit  foi-  liordcr.'- 
Root  aromatic  and  bitter,  good  in  dyspepsia,  and  weakm 
of  the  stomach.  | 

15.  Acer  regundo.  (Box- elder  ;)  Seeds  of  a  small  sp 
cies  of  maple  ;  suitable  for  yards  and  borders.  f 

16.  Haniaiuelis  virginiea;  (Witch  hazle;)  pMe  ■m^n 
blossoms,  flowering  in  November,  and  anordingthewtlg' 
lar  anoaial y  of  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time — alar; 
shrub,  suitable  for  door  yards  and  parks.  i 

17.  Staphylea  trifotia,  or  bladder  nut;  with  pale 3" 
low  flowers  in  spring,  and  in  auluuin  the  brandies  fit' 
with  beaulifully  indateijcapsules;  2  varieties — a  shn. 
6  or  8  ffct  high. 

18.  Dirca  palustris  ;  a  heauflful  shrub,  growing  i" 
racist,  rich  soil,  northern  exposure — and  bearing  a  pm' 
sion  of  yellow  flowers. 

19.  Genista  americana  ;  (American  Broom:)  apf'' 
shrub,  bearing  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers. 
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Fkvit  bearing  trees. 

ao.  Juglans  alba,  or  Shelbark  Hickvi-y  of  Oliio.  Tlicso 
are  of  the  common  size,  ami  well  worth  cultivating. 

21.  Juglans  nigra.  This  tree  in  the  rich  bottoms,  is 
sometimes  six  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  lower  end,  and  at- 
tains the  lioii;bt  o(>H)  or  100  feet. 

2\2.  Qiu'uus  lyr.it.i.  or  {oecr  cup  oak;)  growing  on  the 
banks  of  tl}e  Ohio  and  ilississippi  rivers,  but  flourishes 
well  on  dry  uplands  ;  limber  valuable  for  posts,  &c. 

23.  Djosporus  amcricana,  (.American  Date.) 

24.  Anona  glabra  {cusiard  ojiple.) 

25.  Chickasaw  Plum,  a  very  superior  one,  from  Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

26.  Crab  apple.  Seeds  of  the  indigenous  crab  apple — 
well  worth  cultivating,  for  the  delicious  fragrance  and 
lieauly  of  its  flowers 

Vises  and  Creepers. 
28.  Parilla  lutea.     Seeds  of  the  je How   Parilla,  a  pe- 
—.'ennial  vine,  bearing  large  clusters  of  purple  berries,  like 
grapes,   and  hanging  on    the  vine  through    the   winter. 
Leaves  large  and  heart  shaped. 

!29.  Rosa   muUiflora,  ohioensis  ;  producing  a  profusion 
)f  blossoms,  of  three  shades  on  the  same  cluster  ;  one  stem 
leing  sullicient  to  cover  the  front  of  a  large  house. 
,30.  Celaslris  scandens;   a  climbing  plant ;    pretty  in  a 
jorder  of  shrubbery. 

31.  ISignonia  ndieans ;  very  common  in  our  rich  bot- 

Ioms,  and  affording  a  prolusion  of  flowers  from  May  to 
leptembcr. 
Native  Flower  Seeds. 

32.  Blue  Perennial  Aster. 

33.  Seeds  of  an  indigenous  Red  Lily.  The  stem  from 
^bich  these  seeds  were  gathered,  was  9  feet  high,  bearing 
profusion  of  flowers — 37  having  been  counted  on  one 

Item  ;  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  a  little  shelter  from 
Ihe  suD. 

34.  A  variety  of  anemone. 

35.  Button  Snakeroot. 

36.  Indigenous  Dracocephalus ;  from  the  hills  near 
Marietta. 

37.  Fios  adonis ;  perennial — requiring  a  shady  situation  ; 
lolor  a  rich  azure  ;  in  October. 

38  Asclepias  tuberosa.  Not  inferior  to  any  exotic,  for 
■eautv  and  permanency  of  flowers. 

39.  Gillenia  trifoliata.     American  Tpecacuana. 

40.  Cassia  marilandica ;  common  in  the  river  bottoms 
iDd  lich  bill  sides. 

Seeds  from   mv   Garden. 

41 — 12.     Seeds  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  red  and  yellow 

-raised    in    my  garden.     An    ingenious    gardener    may 

irhaps  raise  from  them  some  new  varieties  of  this  su- 

erb  flower. 

43.  Purple  Dahlia;   raised  in  my  garden. 

44.  Scarlet  Dahlia.  Seeds  of  a  ifine  scarlet  Dahlia  ; 
lOm  my  garden. 

45.  Seeds  of  a  fine  Water  Melon,  called  the  '  Icc-rind.' 

46.  Ohio,  flat,  sweet  Pumpkin — P'lesh  five  inches 
lick  ;  superior  for  pies. 

47.  Sweet  Potato  Squash;  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and 
liked,  with  the  cuticle  on  like  a  sweet  potato. 

48.  E.^tra  Early  Corn  ;  from  the  Mandan  villages  on 
te  Missouri  river;  fit  for  eating  the  last  of  June  in  this 
limate  if  planted  early. 

Twelve  Varieties  of  Peac.k  Stones, 
elected  from  our  best  fruit,  and  ripening  at  different 

periods. 
No.  1.  Large   white  freestone   Peach — ripe   in    Sep- 
mber. 

2.  Blood  Peach  clingstone  ;  medium  size — ripo  last  of 
jptember. 

3.  Portugal  Peach ;  a  large  white  clingstone,  remark- 
Hy  rich  and  juicy — ripe  in  October. 

4.  Large  red  and  white  free  stone  Peach  ;  very  rich 
id  juicy,  weighing  from  6  to  11  ounces — ripe  first  Sep- 
oiber,  a  seedling  from  mv  garden. 

5.  Red  and  orange  hee  stone ;  very  beautiful — ripe 
le  last  of  September. 

6.  Large  yellow  free  stone  ;  a  very  superior  Peach — 
oe  in  August. 

7.  Lifcrge  yellow  free  stone  Peach — ripe  first  Septem- 
ir. 

8.  Large  red  clingstone  Peach ;  weighing  from  6  to  8 
mces^very  beautiful. 

9.  Red  rareripe  Peach— ripe  in  July. 

10.  White  Peach;  (free,) — ripe  in  August;  a  very 
lauiiful  Peach,  producing  white  blossoms  like  a  plum. 

11.  Yellow  rareripe  Peach— ripe  in  July;  a  very  fine 
Taach. 

1 12.  Fine  Peaches,  not  named — Free  stones. 
BirE  SPECIMEN  OF  our  common  riELD  Corn. 


Thirteen  seedling   apples,  scions   of  which 

AKK  put   up   and  NUMBERED,  AS   FOLLOWS  :— 

No.  1.  A  yellow  apple,  above  medium  size  ;  a  regular 
bearer;  ripo  in  March  and  April,  but  will  keep  sound  un- 
til July — a  juicy,  pleasant  apple,  for  eating  or  for  pies. 

'.i.  .\  deep  and  bi  illiant  red,  striped  and  spotted  with 
white.  Skin  smooth  and  glossy  ;  fle.sh  white,  tinged  with 
red  ;  juice  lively  and  aromatic — a  fine  eating  apple  ;  ripe 
in  October,  but  keeps  till  January — grew  in  the  orchard 
of  Mens.  Thierry,  an  emigrant  from  Paris,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  place. 

3.  Pale  red  and  yellow,  flesh  yellow,  tender,  rich  and 
spicy — a  great  and  constant  bearer  ;  fit  for  the  table  in 
October,  but  will  keep  with  care  till  January  ;  a  lar<rc 
and  sitperior^apple  for  eating. 

4.  A  large  red  apple ;  ripe  in  October,  but  will  keep 
until  December — good  for  eating  er  cooking.  It  has 
been  named  by  the  family  of  McAllisters,  who  raised  the 
tree,  the  '  Lalayette  apple.' 

5.  Medium  size,  red  and  orange  colored,  flesh  pale 
yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly — keeps  till  late  in  the  spring  ; 
good  for  eating  oi'  cooking. — From  Mr  Middlcswart. 

6.  A  mottled  and  marbled  appearance,  dark  mixed  ; 
juice  very  sweet;  medium  size,  flat— fine  for  baking  or 
making  preserves;  keeps  sound  until  spring. — From'do. 

7.  A  large  and  yellow  apple,  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  appearance  ;  a  great  and  constant  bearer— su- 
perior for  culinary  purposes,  and  a  tolerable  table  apple  ; 
keeps  till  January. — From  Mr  Jennins^s. 

8.  A  very  beautiful  apple ;  spotted  on  the  sunny  side 
like  a  leopard,  red  and  yellow  spots ;  medium  size  ;  flesh 
white,  juice  rather  acid  ;  keeps  well,  but  more  valued  for 
its  striking  beauty,  than  e.xcellent  qualities. — From  do. 

9  A  large,  well  formed  apple,  highly  tinged  Willi  red; 
flesh  white,  rich  and  fine  flavored  ;  ripens  in  October,  hut 
will  keep  till  November  or  December. — From  Mr  Gates 

10.  A  good  sized  apple ;  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  rus- 
set cheek  ;  flesh,  juicy,  aromatic  and  breaking,  and  to 
my  taste  one  of  the  very  best  table  apples  ;  shaped  like  a 
lemon,  and  by  me  named  the  Lemon  Pippin;  a  gi-eat 
and  constant  bearer;  keeps  till  January;  raised  in  the 
orchard  of  Mrs  Cook. 

11.  A  seedling  from  the  '  Cooper  apple  ;'  a  fine  large 
apple,  often  weighing  a  pound  ;  one  of  the  most  rich,  fine 
flavored,  and  aromatic  apples  in  the  country  ;  in  eating 
from  October  to  January.  External  appearance  like  that 
of  No.  9.— From  the  orchard  of  Mr  Cole. 

12.  A  fine  large  sweet  apple— striped  with  bright  red, 
a  little  inor-e  oblong  than  No.  7  ;  ripe  in  October  and 
November,  a  great  and  constant  bearer  ;  very  fine  for 
baking.  The  tree  stands  by  the  side  of  No.  7,  and  as 
the  fritit  falls  on  the  ground,  and  intermixes  from  the 
two  trees,  it  requires  a  careful  scrutiny  to  distinguish  the 
sweet  from  the  sour. — From  Mr  Jennings. 

13.  A  large  apple,  nearly  the  size  of  No.  4,  in  the 
painted  specimens  ;  color  not  so  deep  ;  more  flat ;  ripe  in 
October — a  super ior  apple  for  eating  or  culiuaiy  pur-poses. 

14.  Cuttings  of  a  wild  plunr ;  ripe  in  September. 

15.  Cuttings  of  a  native  Gooseberry;  fruit  covered 
with  spicula;  very  hardy  and  suitable  for  tarts,  but  not 
good  for  eating. 

16.  Cuttings  of  a  native  grape;  growing  on  the  hills  in 
a  poor  clayey  soil,  producing  its  fruit  near  the  ground, 
being  a  small  vine  compared  with  the  fox  grape  ;  it 
makes  a  very  rich  wine. 

17.  Burlingame  pear  cuttings. 

18.  Native  crab  apple  scions ;  blossoms  of  the  most  de- 
licious fragrance. 

Also,  4  varieties  of  Peach   cuttings- seedlings. 

Drawings,  done  in  oil,  of  ten  of  the  apples  are  packed  in 
the  box,  with  a  basket  of  Ohio  fruit,  grown  last  autumn, 
and  painted  by  Mr  Bosworth,  of  Marietta. 

N.  B.— The  drawings  of  the  apples  .are  numbered  on 
the  back  of  the  piece,  opposite  the  fruit  represented  ;  and 
corresponding  numbers  are  attached  to  the  bundles  of 
scions. 

Attached  to  each  bundle  of  Seeds,  is  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant,  its  blossoms,  habit,  &c.  or  something 
relating  to  its  qualities,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  cul- 
tivator.    [Published  in  preceding  column.] 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  llie  Society  lie 
presented  to  Doct.  S.  C.  Hildieth,  for  the  valtia- 
hle  jireseiit  of  seeds  and  scions,  anil  drawings  of 
several  kinds  of  Ohio  fruits  which  he  has  so  lib- 
erally transmitted. 

Z.  Cook,  .Tr.  Esq.  first  Vice  President,  pre- 
sented scions  of  several  valuable  fruits. 

Doct.  Francis  Lieber  jiresented  a  jiackage  of 
Lentils,  which  where  raised  in  Germany. 


This  losunie  is  o.xtensively  cultivated  by  the 
Dutch  and  Germans,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of 
their  most  valuable  edible  vegetables.  Tliey  are 
only  eaten  when  ripe  and  are  ineserved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dry  peas  and  beans. 

The  Lentils  of  Egypt  were  highly  valued  by 
the  ancients,  am!  arc  ofton  mentioned  in  the  Uible. 
Doct.  Shaw  says  '  those  of  Alexandria  arc  par- 
ticularly valiiabh,',  and  are  the  principal  food  of 
persons  of  all  distinctions  ;  they  arc  stewed  with 
oil,  dissolving  easily  into  a  mass  and  making  a 
pottage  of  a  cliocolair  color.  This  we  find  was  the 
"  letl  pottage,"  which  Esau,  from  thence  called 
Kdom,  exchanged  for  iris  birth-right.'  '  When 
David  was  come  to  Mahanaim,  Sliobi,  Machir 
and  Barzillai  brought  him  /e?iii7s,  among  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  food,  which  were  furnished  to  his 
hungry,  weary  and  thirsty  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Doct.  Lieber  li.is  kindly  promised  to  furnish  tbe 
German  recipe  for  cooking  them,  when  it  wHl  be 
publisheil  in  the  New  England   Farmer. 

licsolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be 
presented  to  Doct.  Francis  Lieber  for  the  addi- 
tion he  has  made  to  our  varieties  of  pulse. 

The  following  letter  from  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin  was  read  by  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Phil.idelpliia,  Mny  3,  1831. 
Sir — I  should  long  since  have   replied  to   your 
kind  communication  of  the  6th  of  last  December, 
had  not  the  gout  disabled  my  right  hand. 

I  am  truly  sensible  of  this  additional  mark  of 
attention  ray  countrymen  have  been  pleased  to  pay 
me,  and  on  all  occasions  as  far  as  my  poor  abilities 
will  allow  shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  horticultiu-al  knowledge  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Slates  most  dear  to  me. 

I  must  take  occasion  to  observe,  which  you  can 
communicate  to  the  jiarfies  most  interested,  thai 
I  have  no  doubt  tbe  ravages  annually  committed 
by  fiost  on  our  Islands  in  Boston  Harbor  and  no< 
the  sea,  may  be  easily  and  successfully  arrested  by 
planting  hardy  trees  of  the  Pinastro  tribe  ficing 
the  sea  on  Deer  Island,  Long  Island  and  George's 
Island. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servanf, 

Isaac  Coffiw, 
Gen.  H.  a.  S.  Dearborn,  Admirat. 

Pips.  JI.iss.  Hort.  Focielv. 


Clark's  Patent  Waffon  continues  the  transporta- 
tion service  between  Boston  and  Montpelier,  and  is 
approved  by  the  driver.  It  started  from  Boston  on 
Saturday,  with  a  cargo  of  four  tofis,  which  was 
drawn  over  our  pavement  with  ease  and  at  good 
speed  by  two  horses,  the  driver  sitting  on  the  wagon 
with  long  reins.  The  vvheels  are  seven  feet  in  di- 
ameter, each  wheel  acting  on  a  short  and  separate 
axle  established  outside  of  the  wagon.  Tire  wagon 
is  thus  ))Grmitted  to  hang  low  between  the  wheels, 
and  is  loaded  with  peculiar  conveniejice.  The  ac- 
cident of  upsetting,  which  sometimes  occurs  toother 
wagons,  can  hardly  happen  to  this. 

Population. — A  list  has  been  published  in  many 
of  the  papers  purportinfr  to  contain  the  names  of  the 
towns  in  the  United  States,  of  more  than  .'5000  in- 
habitants, with  their  population.  Tliis  list  is  quite 
imperfect,  and  the  statement  of  population  incorrect. 
Three  towns  in  this  State,  of  over  .'5000  inhabitants, 
each,  are  omitled,  viz.  Gloucester,  which  has  7.513, 
Nantucket  730-2,  and  Middleborough  5008.  There 
are  15  towns  of  this  class  in  Massachusetts. 


The  late  Hon.  James  Lloyd  bequeathed  .$5,000- 
each  to  the  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,  and  to  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  of  Boston, 
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THE  PLEASLiRliS  OF  A  GARDEN. 

Not  he  alone,  reinaiksa  celebrated  uioniiist,  is 
to  be  esteemed  a  lieiiefactor  to  iiiiiiikind,  who 
makes  a  useful  discovery  ;  but  he  also,  who  can 
point  out  and  recouuneiid  au  innocent  pleasure, 
friendly  alike  to  nionils  and  to  health.  Of  this  kind 
are  our  emotions  arising  from  the  observation  of 
nature  ;  and  they  are  highly  agreeable  to  every 
taste  uncorrupteil  by  vicious  indulgence. 

Rural  scenes,  of  alaiust  every  kir.d,  are  delight- 
ful to  the  mind  of  man.  The  verdant  plain,  the 
flowery  mead,  the  meandering  stream,  the  playful 
land),  the  warbling  of  birds,  are  all  capable  of 
exciting  emotions  gently  agreeable.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  us  are 
hurried  on  in  the  career  of  life,  with  too  great 
rapidity,  to  be  able  to  give  attention  to  that  wbicli 
solicits  no  passion.  The  darkest  habitation  in  the 
dirtiest  street  of  the  city,  where  money  can  be 
earned,  has  greater  charms,  with  many,  than  all 
the  freshness  and  luxuriance  of  an  Italian  land- 
scape. Yet  the  patron  of  refined  pleasure,  the 
elegant  Epicurus,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  enjoyment 
in  a  garden.  He  thought  a  tranquil  spot,  furnish- 
ed with  the  uniteil  sweets  of  art  and  nature,  the 
best  adapted  to  delicate  repose  :  and  even  the 
severe  philosophers  of  antiquity,  were  wont  to 
discourse  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  in  some 
cultivated  plantation. 

It  is  obvious,  on  intuition,  that  nature  often  in- 
tended solely  to  please  the  eye  in  her  vegetable 
productions.  She  decorates  the  floweret  that 
springs  beneath  our  feet,  in  all  the  perfection  of 
external  beauty.  She  has  clothed  the  garden 
with  a  constant  succession  of  various  hues.  Even 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  imdergo  pleasing  vicissi- 
tudes. The  fresh  verdure  they  exhibit  in  the 
Spring,  the  varioussbades  they  assume  in  Summer, 
the  yellow  and  russet  tinge  of  Autunm,  and  the 
nakedness  of  Winter,  afford  a  constant  pleasure 
to  a  mind  enamored  with  the  i)icturesque.  From 
the  snow-drop  to  the  moss-rose,  the  flower-garden 
displays  an  infinite  variety  of  shape  and  color. 
The  taste  of  the  florist  has  been  ridiculed  as  tri- 
fling ;  yet  surely  without  reason.  Did  nature  bring 
forth  the  tulip  and  the  lily,  the  rose  and  the  honey- 
suckle, to  be  neglecled  by  the  liaugbly  ])relender 
to  superior  reason?  To  omit  a  single  social  duty 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  polyanthus,  were  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  criminal  ;  but  to  pass  by  the  beauties 
lavished  before  us,  without  observing  them,  is  no 
less  ingratitude  than  stupidity.  A  bad  heart  finds 
little  amusement  but  in  a  comnumication  with  the 
active  world,  where  scope  is  given  for  the  indul- 
gence of  malignant  passions :  but  an  amiable  dis- 
position is  commonly  known  by  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

Among  the  cnq)loyments  suitable  to  old  age, 
Cicero  has  enumerated  the  care  of  a  garden. 
It  requires  no  great  exertion  of  mind  or  body  :  and 
its  satisfactions  are  of  that  kind  which  please 
without  agitation.  Its  lieneficial  influence 
health,  is  an  additional  reason  for  an  attention  to 
it  at  an  age  when  infirmities  abound.  In  almost 
every  descrii)tion  of  the  seats  of  the  blessed, 
ideas  of  a  garden  seems  to  have  pre<lominate(l. 
The  word  Paradise  itself,  is  synonymous  with 
garden.  The  fields  of  Elysium,  that  sweet  region 
of  pOesy,  are  adorned  by  the  ancient  writers  with 
all  that  imagination  can  conceive  to  be  in  this  way 
delightful.  Poets  have  always  been  charmed  with 
the  beauties  of  a  garden.  Some  of  the  most 
pleasing  passages  of  Milton,  arc  those  in  which  he 
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represents  the  happy  pair  engaged  in  cultivating 
their  blissful  abode.  Pope  also  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  and  taste  for  gardening  ;  according  to 
Warton,  the  enchanting  art  of  modern  gardening, 
for  which  Great  Britain  is  deservedly  celebrated, 
chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  its  improvements  to  the 
two  last  named  poets,  Milton  and  Pope.  Lucan 
is  represented  by  Juvenal  as  reposing  in  his  gar- 
den. Virgil's  Georgics  prove  him  to  have  been 
ca[)tivated  with  rural  scenes,  though,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  readers,  he  has  not  assigned  a  book  to 
the  subject  of  a  garden.  Shenstone  made  garden- 
ing his  study  ;  but  with  all  his  taste  and  fondness 
for  it,  he  was  not  happy  in  it.  The  captivating 
scenes  which  he  created  at  the  Leasowes,  afforded 
him,  it  is  said,  little  pleasure  in  the  absence  of  spec- 
tators. The  truth  is,  he  made  the  embellishment 
of  his  grounds,  which  should.have  been  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  life,  the  business  of  it  ;  and  involved 
himself  in  such  troubles,  by  the  expenses  it  occasion- 
ed, as  necessarily  excluded  tranquil  enjoyment. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few  to  jiossess  land  so  extensive 
and  well  adapted  as  his,  to  constitute  an  ornamen- 
tal farm.  Still  fewer  are  capable  of  supporting 
the  expense  of  preserving  it  in  good  condition. 
But  let  not  the  rich  suppose  they  have  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  pleasures  of  a  garden.  The 
possessor  of  an  acre,  aye,  even  of  a  few  rods  of 
ground,  may  receive  a  real  pleasure  from  observing 
the  progress  of  vegetation,  even  in  a  culinary  plant. 
A  very  limited  tract,  properly  attended  to,  will 
furnish  ample  and  pleasing  employment  for  an 
individual  during  those  hours  not  necessarily  devo- 
ted to  the  calls  of  business  or  of  duty.  The  op- 
erations of  gi'afiing,  of  inoculating,  and  of  trans- 
planting, are  curious  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  may  be  cairied  on  even  in  a  garden 
of  contracted  dimensions;  and  that  they  are  pleas- 
ing as  well  as  curious,  those  can  testify  who  re- 
member what  they  have  felt  on  seeing  llieir  at- 
tempts succeed.  '  Amusement  reigns,'  says  Dr 
Voung,  '  man's  great  demand.'  Happy  were  it, 
if  the  amusement  of  managing  a  garden  were 
more  generally  relished.  It  would  surely  be 
more  conducive  to  health,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  faculties  to  extreme  old  age,  were  that  time, 
whi'ii  is  now  devoted  to  indolence  or  to  trifling 
or  vicious  in-door  amusements,  or  which  is  wasted 
in  bacchanalian  festivity,  spent  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  active  employment — in  other  words,  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  Garden. — Journal  of  Health. 


Fiom  the  New  York  Farmer. 

AN   ECONOMICAL   METHOD  OF    RAISING 
EARLY   POTATOES. 

In  the  month  of  February  and  the  first  part  of 
March,  let  the  potatoes  intended  for  family  use  be 
pared  somewhat  deeper  than  usual. — Save  the  par- 
ings by  spreading  them  on  the  cellar  floor,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  will  not  freeze  or  dry  up. 
About  the  20th  of  Marc'u  prepare  a  hot  or  forcing 
bed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  fresh  stable  manure. 
Spread  over  the  manure  an  inch  or  two  of  sand, 
or  lin-ht  earth  ;  then  lay  your  potato  parings  with 
the  skin  up  close  to  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
forcing  bed  may  be  covered,  and  cover  the  parings 
with  light  earth  two  inches  deep.  Water  the  bed 
frequently,  and  protect  it  f™ni  the  frost  by  cover- 
ing with  mats  or  straw  when  necessary,  and  let  it 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  in  moderate  weath- 
er. When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
transplant  them  into  rows  or  drills  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  ten  inches  from  each    other    in  the 


drill,  and  you  will  have  potatoes  earlier  and  of  a 
larger  size  than  in  any  other  way.  The  time  of  pre- 
paring the  hot  bed  and  of  setting  out  the  plants 
will  vary  according  to  the  time  when  the  last  frosts 
are  expected,  and  according  to  the  care  taken  to 
protect  the  plants  after  they  are  set  out. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  made  the  experiment 
three  years  in  succession  with  uniformly  pleasing 
results.  The  potatoes  where  what  are  called  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mercer  or  Neshanock;  any  other  ear- 
ly kind  may  answer  as  well.  The  same  kind  of 
potatoes  were  planted  at  the  time  the  parings 
frere  placed  in  the  forcing  bed,  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  cutting  and  whole,  and  those  from  the  par- 
ings were  earlier  and  larger  than  those  raised  in 
the  common  way.  From  experience  he  is  satis- 
fied that  it  is  useless  if  not  injurious  to  plant 
more  of  the  old  potato  than  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the    bud  to  germinate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  potato  usually  planted 
may  thus  be  saved  and  used  for  the  cattle.  It  is 
nevertheless  thought  important  to  select  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly  formed  potatoes  for  seed,  be- 
cause they  will  afford  parings  suitable  for  planting, 
and  will  probably  improve  the  stock,  which  will 
degenerate  if  small  and  deformed  ones  are  used 
for  seed. 

Princeton,  (JV.  /.)  Feb.  1st,  1831. 

PLANTING  GRAPE  VINES. 

As  the  season  lor  planting  out  grape  vines  in  this 
climate  has  now  arrived,  a  few  directions  for 
those  imaccustomod  to  the  culture  of  the  vine 
may  be  useful. — Two  methods  are  resorted  to 
for  the  commencement  of  vineyards:  or  fir  cul- 
tivating the  most  ajiproved  kinds  of  grapes  for 
the  table.  The  first  is,  by  procining  from  the 
nurseryman  such  as  have  already  taken  root, 
and  made  one  or  more  year's  growth.  When 
such  can  be  obtained,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  roots  be  not  dried  or  frozen  before  they  are 
plained  out,  as  either  would  be  very  injurious 
to  them.  Grapes  have  very  long  roots  therefore 
much  care  should  be  taken  in  setting,  that  they 
may  be  well  laid  in ;  when  they  have  large 
bunches  of  fii:e  hairy  roots,  they  should  either 
be  cut  offer  washed  in,  by  pouring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  into  the  hole  after  it  is  partly 
filled.  To  reduce  the  soil  to  a  thin  puddle,  when 
by  shaking  the  vine,  the  earth  will  be  filled  ill' 
ainongst  the  roots  ;  they  should  then  be  left  until 
the  water  disappears,  after  which  the  hole  may 
he  filled  with  good  rich  soil  and  trodden  firmly, 
about  the  pl.inls :  unless  this  precaution  is  lake, 
the  fibrous  roots  being  packed  upon  each  other, 
are  liable  to  become  mouldy  and  do  the  plant 
material  injury.  The  siiine  effect  is  often  pro« 
<lnced  by  putting  maiuire  into  the  hole  dug  for 
receiving  the  plant  :  this  is  a  bad  practice,  and' 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  After  the  vine  has: 
been  [)lanted  out,  a  little  manure  spread  about  it 
will  serve  to  keep  tin;  ground  moist  in  dry  weatlw 
er,  and  will  be  found  very  beneficial. — Tbs 
first  year  after  planliiii.',  a  small  stake  should  b* 
driven  down  by  each  plant,  to  which  the  young 
vine  should  be  tied  as  it  increases  in  length.  CarO' 
should  also  betaken  to  trim  off  all  the  sprouts 
but  one,  or. two  at  most,  from  a  vine  of  ordinary 
size  the  fir.st  year  after  settitig,  and  the  tops  of 
those  should  be  pinched  off  by  the  middle  of 
August  to  allow  the  wooil  to  ripen  more  perfectly 
to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  first  winter  Th« 
other  method  commonly  practised,  is  to    cultivate 
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ints  Iruiu  iMiiiiiijrs  wliicli  liavo  l>i!rii  Hike 

vine  [ireviotis  to  tlie  coiiiiiuniiemeiit  of  the 
.Illation  of  the  siip  ill  the  s|>riiig.  Tiie  coiiimon 
gth  of  thi'se  is  from  ii  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half. 
>hoiil'l  bi-  |ihiiiir<l  out  in  good  rich  earth 
1  wiiL-ie  it  is  nither  iiu-liniii!!;  to  clay  than  sand 
a  northern  aspcet  is  iircleralile  to  a  south, 
rv  the  (-utiin-^s  in  a  slamin;,'  position  nearly 
whole  leiislli,  leaving  the  iip|ier  bud  near  tlie 
•0  of  the  ^m-oUikI.  In  dry  weather  they  should 
watered  and  the  frround  eovered  with  some 
rse  manure  to  keep  it  moist.  The  American 
ieties  do  not  take  root  as  readily  as  the  foreign 
_;,  hut  hoth  will  grow  with  case.  As  cuttings 
Ive  but  small  shoots  the  first  yehr,  it  is  well 
over  them  up  the  first  winter,  after  which 
the  American  and  most  of  the  European  vines 
;ndme  tiie  winters  in  this  district  without 
covered. —  Gcncste  Farmer. 


TRIMMING  ROOTS  OF  FRUIT  TREBS. 

GtorgeTowii,  (D.  C.)  M  monlli,  WM. 

Namesake. — The  great  benefit  of  thy  extensive 
Journal  is,  to  comnuinicato  results  ;  and  the  more 
Intensive  its  circulation,  of  course  the  more  bcn- 
elioial  its  effects  will  be  ;  and  especially,  if  every 
man  trill  do  his  duhj  ;  (as  it  has  been  said  Joh^ 
Bur.L,    or  some  of   his    suhjecrs,    had    rcqnire(" 


The  Skisoii. — It  may  he  a  matter  of  some  inter- 
est with  some  of  our  readers  to  compare  the  for- 
wardness of  the  spring  in  successive  years.  In 
1828,  the  work  cf  gardening  began  on  the  third 
week  in  April.  I'each  trees  were  in  blossom  cJn 
the  28th. 

In  1829,  front  yards  with  a  southern  aspect, 
were  green  on  the  first  of  April. — On  the  7tli,  the 
frost  was  still  in  tin;  ground  in  the  open  fields. 
Gardening  began  on  the  fourth  week  of  the  month. 


men.)     Then    eaidi  agriculturist    may    be    put  in  ,  but  no  trees  were  in  blossom  till  Alay. 
po.-session   of  the  best  mode    hitherto   reduced   to      l,,  1830,  the  spring  was  very  early. — It  commen 


practice,    in  most,  or  al 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  CORN. 
The  Editor  of  the    American   Farmer,  has   been 
eral  years  in  tlie  habit  of    improving   corn    by 
ising  different  varieties,  with  decided  advantage. 
f  he  has  a   vUriety  with    small   ears,  which   he 
ms  good    in  other  respects,  he    plants  it  in   the 
s  with  another  kind  with  \arge  ears  that  flowers 
he  same  time  ;  and    at  the  lime  of  the    tassels 
earing,  earefnlly  cuts  away  the  male  flowers  (or 
lels)  of  the  large  eared  kind.      By  this  operation 
;e  ears  are  produced  of  the  small  eared  kind. — 
we  are  some  kinds  of  early  corn  which,  thougli 
client  in  other   respects  for  green  corn  are  very 
h  injured    by  the  coloring  matter   in  their    red 
i.     This  he  attempted  to  remedy  last    summer 
Uxansferring  the  corn  from  the  red  to  the  white 
in  the  same  w.ay   and    he    thinks    with  success, 
iplanted  som'e  of  the   red  cob  Tuscarora,  which 
hinks  the  best  early    green  corn,   in   the    rows 
the  largest  eared  while    cob   sugar   corn  he 
Jld  find,  about  half  and  half.      As  the   tassels  of 
sugar    corn      made     their     appearance,     he 
fully  cut  them  away,  leaving  the  whole   to    be 
plied  by  the  pollen  from  the  tassels  or  male  flow- 
of  the   red  cob  Tuscarora.     The   result  was 
nadthe  Tuscarora  corn  on  the  white  cob  of  the 
larcorn   as  he  desired.     From  his   experiments 
Editor  concludes,  that  any  variety  of  corn  may 
at  pleasure  thus  transferred  to  the   cob  of  any 
3r  variety  that   flowers  at  the   same    time,  and 
t  if  a  large  eared  kind    can  be  found  that  flow- 
at  the  proper  time,  the  smallest  eared  kind  may 
made  to  produce   large  ears  by   the  above  pro- 
I.      He  has   not   e.\tended   his   experiments   to 
improvement  of  the  cob  of  field  corn  ;  but,  has 
ioubt,  that  by  the   same   process,  the  thick  cob 
ome  kinds  may  be  improved.    Suppose  the  thick 
kind  were  planted  in   the  row  with  some  other 
;  usually  has  a  small  cob,  and  the   tassels  of  the 
er  cut  off  as  above  directed,  would  not   the  de- 
d  variety  of  corn  be  obtained  on  the  small  cob  .' 
'Im.ericaii  Farmer. 


the  various  brauclies  of 
iiusbandry,  and  at  the  small  expense  of  the  Anieii- 
can  Farmer.  And  again,  each  one  may  examine 
for  liimself,  and  see,  ivlielher  the  crops  which  he 
cultivates,  are  the  best  which  can  be  adapted  to  his 
soil  and  condition. 

But  to  the  sxdiject  ;  trim  before  you  idant.  On 
the  6th  day  of  4th  mo.  1830,  a  near  neighbor  and 
myself,  had  eaoli  a  nice  young  apricot  tree  sent  ns  : 
lie  took  choice  ;  they  were  then  in  bloom  ;  we  each 
planted  our  trees  in  puddle— that  is,  we  took  rich 
earth,  about  such  as  would  be  consiflered  a  good 
garden  soil,  and  made  it  so  limber  tcitk  water  that 
ii  would  just  run  and  when  we  set  out  the  trees  in 
the  holes  prepared  for  them,  poured  the  puddle  on 
the  roots  until  they  were  covered,  then  filled  the 
holes  up  nearly  even  full,  with  the  earth  that  had 
been  taken  out  ;  the  trees  were  planted  about  nine 
inches  deep.  The  only  difference  in  our  mode  of 
planting  was  this  :  he  planted  his  just  as  it  came 
to  hand  ;  I  trimmed  oflf  all  that  portion  of  the  end 
of  each  root,  that  appeared  to  have  become  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  (the  trees  were  about 
one  inch  diameter,  brought  from  the  same  nursery, 
and  carried  about  three  miles  ;  )  now  see  the  result. 
:\Iy  tree  did  not  appear  to  have  suflTered  the  very 
least  by  the  removal.  RIy  neighbor's  tree  was 
sick,  and  seemed  as  though  it  would  die  until  late 
in  the  season,  then  it  revived  and  became  green, 
and  looked   healthy. 

I  considered  this  a  very  plain  case  :  and  thought 
it  one  that  might  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  American  Farmer — it  ma;i  be  to  alt.  Every 
one  will  see,  that  the  ends  of  the  roots,  no  matter 
how  small,  are  in  fact  the  mouths  that  take  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  tree  ;  and,  that  if  these,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  become  dry,  they  of 
course  lose  their  tone,  they  cannot  operate  ;  conse- 
quently the  tree  must  suffer  for  the  want  of  food 
—and  the  only  remedy  is,  that  the  tree  must  throw 
out  new  roots,  which  according  to  the  course  of 
nature,  will  each  have  its  mouth,  and  thus  the  tree 
is  enabled  again  to  gather  food.  But  if  the  roots 
are  all  trimmed  of!"  to  the  fresh  wood,  then  each 
one  will  perform  its  jiroper  function,  and  the  tree 
sustain  very  little  or  no  injury  by  a  removal — and 
it  may  be  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 
Very  respectfully  thine,  Gideon  Davis. 


ced  in  March,  but  was  afterwards  checked  by  an 
easterly  wind  which  lasted  with  short  intervals 
from  tlie  last  week  in  March,  till  the  14tli  of  April. 
It  was  then  mild  till  the  19;li  when  after  a  severe 
frost  on  the  morning,  the  mercury  rose  suddenly  to 
70  in  the  afternoon.— This  was  the  signal  for  gar- 
dening to  begin.  Peaches  and  cherries  were  in 
full  blossom  on  the  30th  of  April  :  apple  and  pear 
trees  were  in  full  blossom  on  the  2d  of  May. 
The  nin-hts  in  May  were  however  so  cold,  that 
vegetation  on  the  1st  of  June  was  not  farther  ad- 
vanced than  in  ordinary  seasons.  There  were 
severe  frosts  on  the  10th,  11th  and  21st  of  May. 

How  this  spring  wiil  cciiipare  with  others,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Thus  far  it  is  early  as  the 
earliest.  Last  year  the  weeping  wilow  began  to  pnt 
out  its  leaves  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  same  trees 
began  to  be  in  leaf  on  the  4th  of  this  year.— Spring- 
Jield  Rep. 

Preserved  Butter. —h^  the  summer  of  1827,  I 
had  presented  tome  a  piece  of  butter  21  years  old 
and  which  to  taste  and  smell,  was  as  fine  and 
sweet  as  the  day  it  was  churned  and  for  aught 
I  know,  even  sweeter,  '  for  it  was  the  very  cream  of 
butter.'  It  had  been  preserved  under  the  following 
i-ircumstanees.  A  farmer's  wife  during,  very  hot 
weather,  had  put  a  large  roll  on  a  pewter  plate,  and 
tied  it  over  with  a  white  napkin,  and  lowered  it 
into  a- deep  well  to  fit  it  for  the  table.  In  with- 
drawing it,  the  string-  broke,  and  it  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  Twentyone  years  after,  the  well  was 
cleaned  ;  during  the  operation,  it  got  loosed  from 
its  imprisonment,  rose  and  swam  on  the  surface  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  and  surprise  of  the  man 
who  was  in  the  well.  It  was  carefully  drawn  up 
as  the  egg  of  some  land  or  sea  serpent,  but  the  good 
wife  soon  laid  the  spook,  and  explained  the  myste- 
ry.—  Genesee  Farmer. 


he  aggregate  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
eneetady  and  Saratoga  railroad  eompany  is  about 
100,000.     The  capital  is  only  $200,000,  with 

privilege  of  increasing  it  to  5!300,000.  The 
imissioners  met  in  this  city  on  Saturday,  for  the 
pose  of  distributing  the  stock,  and  we  under- 
id,  apportioned  it  in  about  the    following  ratio, 

$75,000  in  New  York,  $20,000  in  Albany, 
3,000  in  Schenectady,  and  the  residue  in  Sar- 
ga  Springs,  Ballston,  &c. — Albany  Argus. 


Rail  Roads. — One  thousand  bales  of  New  Or- 
leans Cotton  were  to  have  been  drawn  in  2  trains 
on  the  2d  ult.,  on  the  Liverpool  Railway. 
Sampson  &  Goliath,  appropriate  names,  were  the 
steam  engines  employed.  It  has  been  proposed,  by 
means  of  a  small  tube,  on  the  line  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Rad  road  to  convey  information 
as  quickly  as  in  conversation.  Herschel  mentions 
hearing  a  low  whisper  at  the  distance  of  3120  feet, 
through  the  water  pipes  of  Paris.  The  Liverpool 
Mercury  tliinks  articulate  sounds  could  be  distinctly 
heard  from  one  city  to  the  other  through  similar 
tubes, 


It  was  remarked  by  the  Solicitor  General  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Springfield  last  week,  that  he 
found  but  one  indictment  in  Worcester  county,  one 
in  Hampshire,  and  three  in  this  county  ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  he  had  found  the  indict- 
ments for  crimes  surprisingly  diminished  within 
two  years.  He  could  ascribe  this  change  in  favor 
of  virtue  and  good  order  to  no  other  cause  than 
the  influence  of  Temperance  Societies  and  the  great 
change  in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. — 
Springfield  Rep. 

The  Tartars  have  a  singular  manner  of  drawing 
water  from  a  great  depth.  A  long  rope,  with  a 
large  leathern  hag  (kept  open  at  the  mouth  by 
a  iioo].,)  is  let  down  into  the  well:  the  end  n 
fastened  to  the  saddle  of  a  mounted  Tartar,  who 
rides  off,  and  by  this  means  draws  the  water  from 
the  well;  a  person  in  attendance  empties  the  bag 
while  the  horseman  returns,  and  repeats  the  pro- 
eessas  often  as  may  be  required. 
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OJ=Twentyfive  cents  each  will  be  given  for  any 
number  of  copies  (not  exceedino'  30)  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  No.  41,  vol.  IX.  published  April 
27,  1830.  

SMITH'S  TREATISE  ON  BEES. 

In  our  last,  page  331,  we  gave  a  brief  notice, 
with  short  extracts  of  An  Essay  on  the  practica- 
hiliUi  of  cultivating  the  Honey  Bee,  in  Maritime 
Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  Source  of  Domestic  Econo- 
my and  Profit.  Since  that  article  was  written,  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  the  work  merited  a  more 
extended,  and  analytical  notice,  and  a  more  deci- 
ded and  e.xplicit  reconunendation. 

Tlie  objects  of  this  work  are  well  indicated  by 
the  following  extract  from  its  Table  of  Contents. 
'Method  of  begiimiug  an  A|>iar3' in  town.  Lo- 
calities for  Bees  in  Cities.  Plan  and  Elevation  of 
an  Ornamental  Bee-house  in  the  form  of  a  ])ros- 
tyle  temple  for  glass  hives.  Sv.arniiiig.  Transfer- 
ring Bees  from  one  Hive  to  another.  Mode  of 
co[istitnting  a  profitable  family  hive.  Tlie  Bee 
Moth.  To  extract  Honey  from  the  Comb  in 
quantities.  To  prepare  wax,  after  taking  out  the 
Honey.  Method  of  managing  Stock  Bees  in 
winter.  To  bleach  yellow  wax.  Blethod  of  re- 
lieving the  pain  on  being  Stung.  Method  of 
supplying  Bees  with  fresh  water.  Method  of 
marking  particular  Bees,  in  and  out  of  the  Hive 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  specific  employments. 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee.  Physiology  of  the 
Bee.  The  Anger  of  Bees.  Language  of  Bees. 
Longevity  of  Bees.  Descriptio:)  of  Dr  Thacher's 
Hive.     Mrs  Griffith's  Hive.'  &c.  &e. 

This  Essay  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  per- 
spicuous style  ;  it  embraces  a  very  important  ani\ 
interesting  topic  of  domestic  economy,  and  will 
he  read  with  pleasure  as  ^vell  as  profit  by  all 
whose  tas!es  are  not  vitiated  by  luxurious  habits, 
and  time  not  engrossed  by  the  frivolous  pursuits 
of  tlie  votaries  of  dissipation.  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing Bees  is  nothing,  but  perhaps  a  hive  or  two  to 
begin  with,  a  dark,  unfurnished  empty  apartment 
to  serve  as  a  work  shop  for  the  little  artists,  and 
some  manual  like  that  which  we  would  now  re- 
commend to  public  attention,  containing  concise 
but  plain  and  practical  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  little  laborers ;  workmen  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  our  service  for  a  compensation  so 
trifling  that  the  poorest  cottager  in  the  country, 
or  teiiinit  of  a  ten  feel  domicile  in  the  city  einploy 
them  by  millions. 

THE  BLOOD  ORANGE. 

Mr  Fessendr:* — Your  Farmer  of  11th,  has 
just  been  perused,  and  I  notice  an  extract  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  'Blood  Orange'  which  contains  the 
erroneous  statement  that  this  variety  of  the  orano-e 
'is  produced  by  gral'tiug  the  couiniuu  orange  on  a 
Pomegranate  stock.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  silly 
tales  of  the  kind  are  propagated  at  Malta  and 
elsewhere,  which  has  caused  the  author  to  insert 
it,  for  I  have  seen  many  of  equal  inconsistency 
promidgated  in  the  public  prints.  I  will  state  how- 
ever as  a  guide  against  deceptive  statements  of 
this  kind,  that  it  may  he  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  that  trees  and  plants  can  in  hut  few  instances 
be  amalgamated  by  grafting  or  inoculation  6c- 
yond  the  limits  of  their  respective  genera,  and 
that  all  tales  of  grafting  the  peach  on  the  willow, 
the  rose  on  the  currant,  &c,  are  mere  fables.     It  is 


stated  however  on  good  authcu-ity  that  the  rose  has 
been  made  to  vegetate  when  budded  on  the  oak 
and  on  the  orange,  hut  the  shoots  thus  formed 
were  but  short  lived  and  perished  as  soon  as  the 
natural  sap  became  exhausted.  The  course  of 
nature  as  regards  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  quite 
Kiin|)ly  and  plainly  delineated,  and  there  exists 
little,  of  that  mystery  to  which  some  pretend.  By 
the  exercise  therefore  of  good  judgment  we  may 
generally  attain  to  correct  conclusions,  and  not 
find  it  necessary    to  rest  our  faith  on  fables. 

I  have  only  to  remark  further  that  my  numer- 
ous engagements  have  for  some  time  precluded 
me  from  contributing  to  your  columns,  but  the 
period  is  at  hand  when  1  shall  be  again  enabled 
to  do  so.       Very  respectfidlv, 

WM.  ROBERT  PRINCE. 

Linniean  liolnnic  Garden,  ) 
May  ILi,  1631.  \ 


LEAVES    FOR    MANURE. 

Mr  Fessk.nuen — I  have  just  read  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  11th  instant,  extracted  from  the 
American  Farmer,  recommending  the  use  of  leaves 
as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  manure.  I  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  siy  20  cart  loads  in  a 
ye?r,  as  litter  fiir  my  stables,  and  am  abundantly 
convinced  of  their  utility.  I  have  found  them 
superior  to  straw,  for  absorbing,  and  retaining  the 
urine,  which  makes  no  inconsiderable  jiortion  of 
the  strength  of  stable  manure,  as  is  well  known 
to  most  of  my  brother  farmers.  I  recollect  that 
some  years  ago,  you  published  a  communication 
from  me  on  the  above  subject,  with  my  particular 
method  of  collecting  and  using  the  leaves.  I  now 
take  the  liberty  of  again  reconmiending  the  plan 
to  your  subscribers  as  it  is  often  needful  that  we 
have  'precept  upon  precept,  and  line  uj/on  line,' 
in  husbandry,  as  well  as  in  Theology. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully    yours, 

J\i'ewton,  May  14,  1S31.  J.  Ken'rick. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor — We  are  happy  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  above  intimation,  and  are  under 
great  obligations  to  Mr  K.  for  his  suggestion ; 
which  affords  additional  proof  of  his  will  and 
ability  to  contribute  useful  articles  for  our  paper, 
which  are  the  result  of  correct  theory,  tested 
and  sanctioned  by  actual  and  beneficial  operations, 
relating  to  the  all  important  arts  of  rural  economy. 


From  tl]B  IJuslon  Daily    Advcrliser. 

Mr  Hale — For  very  many  years,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  to  your  paper  the  state  of  the 
seasons.  The  last  two  years,  I  omitted  it,  because 
the  same  information  was  communicated  to  the 
New  England  Farmer  ;  but  finding  that  some  per- 
sons have  complained  of  the  omissiou,beeanse  they 
read  t/our  paper,  and  do  not  see  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
1  am  induced  to  resume  my  long  continued  usage. 
It  is  not  extraordinary  that  men,  cooped  up  in  the 
city,  should  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  are  the 
prospects  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  ensuing 
year — and  there  are  some  philosophical  farmers, 
who  are  desirous  of  recording  the  variations  of  dif- 
ferent   seasons. 

Let  me  premise,  that  the  past  winter  was  in 
some  respects  very  extraordinary — so  much  so,  as 
to  stand  alone,  when  compared  with  the  winters 
of  the  last  twenty  five  years.  No  frost  entered 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  tliree  inches,  before 
the  first  great  snow,  which  covered  the  earth  like 
a  warm  blanket.  There  was  no  moment  during  the 
winter  in  which  you  could  carry  heavy  loads  over 


wet    meadows. — The    effect    of  this    coverin 
snow  was  very  curious.     Plants  which  are   kill») 
in   ordinary    seasons,   survived     in   perfect  vigflj 
The  effixt  upon   grasses   of  all  descriptions   \n 
favorable,    and  I  presume  equally  so  upon    wints 
grain.      The  result  was,  that  the  moment  the  sno*  ft 
was  removed,  the  grass  starteil   with  imdiminislid 
vigor,  and  although  the  months  of  April  and  Ma  !. 
have  been  cold,  yet  the  grass  is  more  forward  tht 
ever  I  have  known  it  to  be  at   this  season.     Ti 
same  causes  have  been  favorable  to  the  early  ascel 
of  the  saj)  of  fruit  trees.     The  small  fibrous   rootC" 
I'.avc  not  been  bound  in  frost,    and    the    season  ' 
very  favorable  to  fruits,   as  the  following  compajB  s, 
isoii  \vill  show. 


First  blossoming  of  Cherries. 


In  181 3, 
1S1.5, 
181G, 
18-22, 
1823, 
1825, 


Mav 

10. 

May 

10. 

May 

6. 

May 

1. 

May 

7. 

April 

2.x 

In  1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 


May  4, 
April  21. 

May  1. 

May  9. 
April  28. 
April  23. 


Pears  opening  their  blossoms. 

1823,  May  3d— 1824,  May  4tli — 1825,  *ApriI  30tb 

—1829,  May  14th— 1831,  May  1st. 

Apples  opening  Blossoms. 

1823,  May  19lh— 1824,  May  13th — 1825,May  8* 

—  1829,  May  15th  — 1831,  May  6lh. 

1  have  not  extended  my  comparison  in  this  [uibli- 
cation  as  far  as  I  have  sometimes    done,  though)  7 
have  done   enough  to   show  that   it  is  one    of  the  ' 
earliest  seasons,  and  I  can  add  that  it  is  earlier  (OD 
the  ivhote)  than  any  season  for  seventeen  years. 

I  will  merely    add,  for    the    satisfaction    of  th«i 
lovers  of  fine  fruits,  that  the  Peaches  have  surviv-- 
ed  the  winter,  hut  they  suffered  from  the  two  I 
years' over  abundant  crops.     Yet  there  are  hlossOL^^ 
enough  on  them,  auil  the  iVuit,  if  the  season  shouBij. 
be  warm,  will  probably  be  as  much  superior  in  |l( 
quality  as  it  will  be  deficient  in   quantity. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  universal  and  vigd 
ous  bloom  in  the  Pears. 

The  Apples  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained, 
as  the  crop  last  year  was  superabundant,  it  il 
almost  certain  that  it  will  be  very  moderate  this 
year. 

Cherries,     Raspberries,     Strawberries,  and    all 
smaller  fruits,  promise  most  abundant    harvests. 
A  RoxBURY  Farmer. 


Exhibition  of  Flowers  at  Horticultural  Hall,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  1-ith,  1831. 
A  splendid   specuuen  of  Musa  coccinea,    or  scarlet 
flowering  plantain  ivee. 

Cactus  speciosa,  Amarillis  foriiiosissima,  Kerria  japon-' 
ica,  Asclespias  curassavila,  with  many  oilier  fine  speci- 
mens of  native  and  exotic  plants,  from  John  Lowell,  Esq. 

Rhododendron  ponticuni,  several  fine  varieties  of  Gfr 
laniums.  Tulips  and  other  flowers,  from  I\IrJolin  Lemist. 

28  varieties  of  Tulips,  Double  flowering  Chinese  Alj» 
pie,  Cornus  Florida,  and  other  flowers,  from  H.  A.  iS. 
Dearborn. 

25  varieties  of  Geraniums,  Calceolaria  rugosa,  freni 
David  Haa;gerstO!i. 

Fine  Tulips,  and  other  flowers,  from  J.  Joy,  JohD 
Prince,  Rufus  Howe  and  N.  Davenport. 

JVotice. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Flowers,  Shrubs,  &c,  hereby  give  no- 
tice, that  tliey  have  fixed  upon  Saturday  next,  for  «d" 
iudging  the  premium  on  Tulips.  Those  members  who 
intend  otTering  for  the  premium,  are  requested  to  haW 
the  flowers  at  the  Ilall  bcfc^e  10  o'clock,  in  order  that  | 
they  may  be  examined  by  the  Conuniltee  before  exhibi- 
tion.    Per  order,  R.  L.  EMMONS,  Chairman. 

May  15. 


\    :.!K.— No.  4  4. 
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Mii.isai-liHstlls   Horiicidlural  Societji. 
lie  Standing  Committee  on  oiniiinenlal  trees,  shrub?, 
•crs  iind  gicen  houses,  beg  leave  ropectfully  to  sub- 
tlie  Ibllowing  list  of  premiums  for  the  year  1831. 
'or  the  most  successful  cultivation  of  the  Ame- 
in  Holly  ;   the  number  of  plants  not  less  than 
r,  which  have  been  tninsplantcil,  at  least,  three 

$10  00 

"or  the  four  best  flnweiing  pl.ints  of  Ihc  Mag- 
ia  (JIauca,  which   have   been  transplanted  sit 

three  years,  $10  00 

r  the  nio^t  successful  cultivation  of  the  Rho- 
endmn  Maximum,  the  numlior  of  plants  not 
than  lour,  wiiich  have  been  transplanted  three 

$3  00 

or  the  five  best  plants  ot  the  Kalmia  Latifolia, 
ich  have  been  transplaotcil  not  less  than  thrc 


'or  the  best  seedling  plants  of  either  of  the 
ve,  not  less  than  ten  in  number,  of  three  years 

til  and  upwards, 
or  the  five  best  vaiieties  of  the  Chinese  Chiys- 
lemums,  in  pots, 
'or  the  best  half  dozen  of  Tulips, 
or  the  best  halfdozeii  of  Hyacinths, 
lOrthe  best  half  dozen  ol  Uanuncuius, 
or  the  best  pot  ot  Auriculas, 
or  the  best  pot  of  Anemones,, 
cr  the  best  pot  of  Pinks, 
or  the  best  pot  of  Carnations, 
lor  the  best  half  dozen  of  cultivated  native  floi 


$2  00 


ff'm.  F.  Ol!s  Sf  Co. 
No.  110,  Fanouil  Hall  Market,  have  a  good  supply  of 
Carnation  Pink  roots,   Pino  Apples,   and  fine  West  India 
Squashes,  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba. May  13. 

Potatoes  for  Sted. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street— 

A  few  bushels  of  the  fine  seedling  potalocs  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  ^(ew  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii,  p. 
102.  This  is  but  the  fifth  year  from  the  ball  ;  they  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricullural 
Society.  (See  Colonel  Pickering's  Report,  N.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page  98  )  They  are  represented  by  the 
person  who  raised  them,  as  tolerably  early,  more  than 
middling  bearers,  remai;kably  delicate  and  mealy,  size 
nearly  round,  color  white,  and  have  but  very  few  protu- 
berances. A  good  opportunity  now  offers  to  farmers  to 
secure  a  superior  variety  of  this  important  vegetable  for 
seed.     Price  $1  per  bus'hel.  May  IS. 


JVova  Scotia  Potatoes. 

For  sale  at  the  Halilax  Packet  Office,  No  26  Foster't 
wharf,  several  barrels  ol  prime  Nova  Scolia  Potatoes,  for 
seed.  Farmers  in  want  of  a  good  variety  of  this  impor- 
tant vegetable,  are  requested  to  examine  these. 

April  13^ 3t 


PRICES   OF  COUJVTRY 


$5  00 

$500 
$3  00 
$3  00 
#200 
$2  00 
$2  00 
$2  00 
$3  00 

$3  00 
$5  00 
$5  00 
$5  00 


jr  the  finest  Roses,  ol  five  different  varieties- 

or  the  finest  Dahlias,  five  varieties, 

or  the  finest  specimens  of  Camellia  Japonica, 

liscretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the  Coin- 

lee,  on  flowers  not  above  enumerated. 

er  order,  R.  L.  EMMONS,  Chairman. 

(ay  IS.  


ice  to  the  Memhers  of  the  Massachusetts  Horli- 

cuttural  Societi/. 
I  the  last  special  meeting  of  the  Society  a  vote  was 
«d,  directing,  that  all  the  books  should  be  returned  to 
ILibrary,  on  or  before  the  first  Saturday  in  June,  and 
members  are  earnestly  desired  to  comply  with  the 
isition.  A  coniplcle  catalogue  will  be  prepared  ini- 
iately  after  the  books  have  been  received,  and  print- 
iDpies  distiibuted  among  the  members,  when  the  Li- 
lan,  E.  W.  Payne,  Esq.  will  deliver  out  the  books, 
iie  application  of  members,  in  conlormily  to  the  Li- 
ly' Regulations. 

*!  the  weekly  exhibitions  have  commenced,  all  the 
.beisof  the  Society  are  requested  to  send  flowers, 
i  and  vegetables  to  the  Hall,  every  Saturday  ;  and 
they  may  be  arranged,  and  the  rooms  opened  to  vi- 
i,  at  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  desirable  that  all  specimens 
ided  for  premium  or  exhibition,  should  be  placed 
the  stands  and  tables,  as  early  as  ten  o'clock, 
is  only  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  members, 
have  gardens  and  green  houses,  that  the  exhibitions 
')e  rendered  intei-esting  and  h.>norable  to  thj  Institu- 
If  each  person  makes  it  a  point  to  contribute  some- 
;, — if  but  a  single  flower,  fruit  or  vegetable,  the  col- 
«  will  be  largo  and  imposing,  every  week.  Rare, 
ficent  specimens  cannot  be  expected  from  all, 
ach  member  can  send  at  least  one  or  two  varieties, 
ich  as  he  may  cultivate,  and  should  not  refrain  from 
•,nting  them  because  they  are  deemed  common, 
e  wish  to  exhibit,  from  week  to  week,  samples  of 
torticultural  products  of  the  environs  of  Boston,  and 
tl  :an  only  be  accomplished  by  the  generous  efTorls  ol 
nembers.  No  one  should  excuse  himself,  on  account 
le  character  or  number  of  the  specimens  within  bis 
nand.  Let  him  throw  in  his  mite,  and  the  result 
be  commensurate  with  public  expectation, 
le  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society  encourages  us 
ntinue  our  labors  with  renewed  zeal,  so  as  to  render 
t  only  -.m  agreeable,  but  a  useful  association. 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN,  Prcs.  Ma.s.  Hort.  Soc. 
ay  18. 


Branding  Irons,  at  reduced  prices. 
Carter's  improved  Branding  Irons,  for  bi  anding  Guide 
Boards,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51  _ 

and  52  North  Market  street.  This  is  a  very  convenient !  GRAIN,  C 
article  for  country  towns,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  put  up 
permanent  guide  boards  at  a  trifling  expense  ;  it  is  sim- 
ply by  burning  the  brands  into  a  piece  of  board,  then 
lightly  plane  it  over,  after  which  give  it  a  coat  of  white 
paint.  Guide  boards  made  in  this  way  are  much  more 
durable  than  the  common  boards,  and  the  cost  is  trifling. 
The  above  arc  offered  for  sale  at  40  to  50  per  cent  discount 
from  former  prices,  which  will  enable  all  towns  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  very  useful  article.       May  18. 


WrougM-lron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  S{C. 
Wrjught-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — Also,  A  Complete 
assortment  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Bar 
Iion-^.4nierican  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop  and  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kinds — 
Pipe-box  and  Mould-board  plates,  &c.  constantly  for  sale 
by  GAY  Sf  BIRD, 

6tis.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


For  Sale,  Full  blood  Aldnernerj  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  Calves,  and  one  Hcifr  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  and  two  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Short  Horn  or 
Teeswater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  slock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  office.        4t      May  11. 


AI'PLES,russettings, 
ASIIKd,  pot,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
nF.ANS,white, 
BEEF,  ncss, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
llUTTEIt,  inspecte<l,  No.  1,  new,    - 
(JliEESt,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLUUK,  liallimore, Howard-street,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria, 

Baltimore,  wharf, 
Norlhcrii. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

Rve, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  Islqualilv, 
LIMK, 

PI.AISTEII  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (norlhern) 

Lucerne, 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 
TALLOW,  iried, 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  Wood,  washed,   - 

Blcrino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 

M'-rino,  three  fourlhs  washod, 

Merino,  half  blood, 

Merino,  quarter, 

Native,  washed, 

Pulled,  La.nS's,  first  sort,      - 

Pidlcd,  Lamb's,  second  sort, 

Fulled,     *'    spinning,  first  sort 


PRODUCE. 
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Lead  Pipe. 
ZSn  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  by 
RING  ti  Co  ,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
-iril  13,  1831.  6w. 


Bones  IVanled. 
in   and   Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO, 
IRAY  4"  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 
>ril  20.  2raos 


Grape   Vines. 

For  sale,  at  the  Seed  Store,  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer  Ollice,  No.  52,  North  .Market  Street, 
100^  superior  Grape  Vines,  Isabella  and  Catawba, 
being  the  two  leading  hardy  standard  sorts  cul- 
tivated, of  extra  size  and  thiifty  growth,  packed  in  moss, 
price  50  els.  each.  A  further  supply  of  the  Alexander, 
Winne,  Scnppernong,  York  Madeira,  true  Red  Bland's 
and  Orwigsburg,  (all  hardy  sorts)  are  just^received,  at 
the  same  price. 

.'il-o,  agood  collection  of  the  finest  Double  Mexican 
Dahlia  roots,  of  the  most  showy  and  esteemed  sorts,  from 
25  els.  to  gl  each— Also,  Jacobean  Lilies,  Tube  Roses, 
and  Tiger  Flowers— price  25  cts.  each.  All  the  above 
are  now  in  fine  order  for  transplanting. 

B.VRLEY. 

50  bushels   two   lowed    Barley,  plump   and   clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  E.  "H.  Derby,  Esq.  Salem. 
Broom  Corn. 

Also,  just  received,  a  few  bushels  of  prime  Broom  Corn 
r.iised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 
Flower  Seeds. 

Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  of  eighteen  varieties,  com- 
prising the  most  showy  annuals,  among  which  are  the 
fallowTng  beautiful  and  comparatively  rare  sorts;  Ele- 
gant Coreopsis,  Variegated  Euphorbia,  Cypress  Vine, 
Candytuft,  sweet  scented  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&c,  fee,  with  directions  for  their  culture.— Price  $1  per 
package.  April  13. 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

I'.EEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  (rcsh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
15UTTEll,kPgaiidlub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEaL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  ^according  to  quaHlvl 


pound 

8 

C 

6S 

6 

4 

8 

12 

13 

dozen 

10 

bushel. 

87 

87 

25 

barrel. 

1  00 

100 
2  00 


YclloiB  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

A  few  Ihs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Ruhinia 
pseudoacacia)  saved  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
this  Establishment.  The  excellence  of  this  tree  for  ship 
limber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  where  it  thrives  well,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 


Brighton  Markkt — Mondaij,  May  16. 

[RBportcd  for  the  Chronicle  and  PatiiouJ 

At  Market  this  day  186  Beef  Cattle,  9  pair  Working 
Oxen,  IS  Cows  and  Calves,  160  Sheep,  and  70  Swine. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — The  Cattle  today  were  not  so 
good  as  last  Monday,  but  the  same  qualities  brought  a 
little  better  prices;  we  shall  quote  higher,  from  $3  to  6, 
extra  at  $6  25. 

Working  Oxen — No  sales  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves — We  noticed  the  following  sales  : 
$18,  19,20,25,30,35. 

Sheep — A  few  cosset  weathers  were  taken  at  about  $6, 
a  lot  of  a  thin  quality  at  2  33  a  2  50. 

Sivine — We  noticed  the  sale  of  one  lot  at  5i  cts.  and 
one  at  5:J. — At  retail,  5c.  for  sows  and  6c.  for  barrows. 

Prices  of  Vegetables  at  Faneuil  Hall  Market  : 
Asparagus  6  cts.  per  bunch  ;  Lettuce  4  cts.  per  head  ; 
Radishes  3  cts.  ppr  bunch  ;  Rhubarb  stalks,  lor  tarts, &c, 
8  cts.  per  lb.  ;  new  Onions  4  cts.  per  bunch  ;  French 
Turnips  50  cts.  per  bushel ;  P.usnips,  do.  The  stall  of 
\Vm.  F.  Otis  &  Co.  No.  110,  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  squashes  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  at  3  cts.  per  lb. 
These  squashes  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  will  keep 
'  six  mouths  in  their  present  slate. 


So  2 


NEW  ENGLAND    FAR  ME  11. 


May  18,  1S31. 


M  I  S  C  E  L  J.  A  N  Y. 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  OF  GOD. 

BY  MISS  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND. 

The  edilor  of  the  American  Common-Place  Book  of 
Poetry,  says,  '  These  lines  are  equjl  in  grandeur  lo  the 
celebrated  production  of  Bryant — "  Thanalopsis"— nor 
will  they  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  sublime 
pieces  either  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.' 
*  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not   there;  and  baci<ward,  hat  I 


:liii 


Where  art  thou  ?—  Thou  !  Source  and  Suppoit  of  all 
That  is  or  seen  or  (elt ;  Thyself  unseen, 
Unfelt,  unknown, — alas  !   unknowable  ! 
I  look  abroad  among  thy  works — the  sky. 
Vast,  distant,  glorious  with  its  world  of  suns, — 
Live-giving  earth, — and  ever-moving  main, — 
And  speaking  winds, — and  ask  if  these  are  Thee  ! 
The  stars  that  twinkle  on,  the  eternal  hills, 
The  restless  tide's  outgoing  and  return. 
The  omnipresent  and  deep-breathing  air — 
Though  hailed  as  gods  ol  old,  and  only  less- 
Are  not  the  Power  I  seek  ;  are  thine,  not  Thee. 
I  »sk  Thee  from  the  past ;  if  in  the  years, 
Since  first  intelligence  could  seai-ch  its  source. 
Or  in  some  former  unremembered  being, 
(It  such,  perchance,  were  mine)  did  they  behold  Thee  : 
And  next  interrogate  futurity — 
So  fondly  tenanted  with  belter  things 
Thau  e'er  experience  owned — but  both  are  mute; 
And  past  and  future,  vocal  on  all  else, 
So  full  of  memories  and  phantasies. 
Are  deaf  and  speechless  here  !     Fatigued,  I  tura 
From  all  vain  parley  with  the  elements  ; 
And  close  mine  eyes,  and  bid  the  thought  turn  inward. 
From  each  material  thing  its  anxious  guest. 
If,  in  the  stillness  ol  the  waiting  soul. 

He  may  vouchsafe  himself — Spirit  lo  spirit  ! 

O  Thou,  at  once  most  dreaded  and  desired. 

Pavilioned  still  in  darkness,  wilt  thou  hide  thee  ? 

What  though  the  rash  request  be  fraught  with  fate, 

Nor  human  eye  may  look  on  thine  and  live  ? 

Welcome  the  penalty  !  let  that  come  now. 

Which  soon  or  late  must  come.     For  light  like  this 

Who  would  not  dare  to  die  ? 

Peace,  my  proud  aim, 

And  hush  the  wish  that  knows  not  what  it  asks. 

Await  his  will,  who  hath  appointed  this. 

With  every  oilier  trial.     Be  that  will 

Done  now,  as  ever.     For  thy  curious  search. 

And  unprepared  solicitude  to  gaze 

On  Him — the  Unrevealed — learn  hence,  instead, 

To  temper  highest  hope  with  humbleness. 

Pass  thy  novitiate  in  these  outer  courts. 

Till  rent  the  veil,  no  longer  separating 

The  Holiest  of  all — as  erst,  disclosing 

A  brighter  dispensation  ;  whose  results 

Ineffable,  interminable,  tend 

E'en  to  the  perfecting  thyself— thy  kind — 

Till  meet  for  that  sublime  beatitude. 

By  the  firm  promise  of  a  voice  from  heaven 

Pledged  to  the  pure  in  heart ! 


THE    KLEPH.^^■T. 

This  instinct  which  tlie  elephant  possesses  of  try- 
ing the  strength  of  any  construction,  whether  natu- 
ral or  aititicial,  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  cross, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  observation.  When  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  a  full-grown  elephant  is  considered, 
it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  the  creature  were  rashly 
to  place  his  body  upon  any  frail  support,  his  danger 
would  be  extreme.  His  caution,  therefore,  in  avoid- 
ing such  an  evil  is  constantly  exercised  ;  and  the 
powerful   as  well   as  delicate  instrument   of  touch 

liich  he  possesses,  enables  him  always  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  security,  without  incurring  any  risk 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  'J'he  elephant  at  the 
Adelphi  retained  this  instinct  in  full  force,  however 
she  might  have  been  led  away  from  her  natural  hab- 
its by  the  artificial  restraints  of  her  discipline; — and 
we,  therefore,  give  full  belief  to  the  assertion.  We 
are  not  quite  so  prepared  to  believe  ^vhat  we  have 
also  heard  stated  witli  regard  to  this  animal,  that, 
upon  being  satisfied  of  tiie  strength  of  the  stage,  and 
finding  herself  in  a  theatre,  she  immediately,  without 
any  direction  from  her  keeper,  began  to  rehearse 
the  scenes  which  she  had  previously  performed  at 
Paris.  Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  an  elephant, 
having  been  punished  for  his  inaptitude  in  executing 
some  feat  which  he  was  required  to  learn,  was  ob- 
served at  night  endeavoring  lo  practise  what  he  had 
vainly  attempted  in  the  day  ; — and  Plutarch  confirms 
this,  by  mentioning  an  elephant  who  practised  his 
theatrical  altitudes,  alone,  by  moonlight. — Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge. 


^!' 


One  Swallow  does  jig?  make  a  Summer. — One  sharp 
frosty  day  the  late  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales 
went  into  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  and  ordered 
a  beef-steak  ;  but  observing  that  it  was  excessively 
cold,  desired  the  waiter  to  bring  him  first  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water.  He  emptied  that  in  a  twinklinir, 
then  a  second,  then  a  third.  '  Now,'  said  the  Prince, 
'  I  am  warm  and  comfortable  : — bring  my  steak.' 
On  this  ,  Mr  Sheridan,  who  was  present,  wrote  the 
following  impromptu: — 

'  The  Prince  came  in  and  said  'twas  cold. 

Then  put  to  his  head  the  rummer; 
'Till  swallow  after  swallow  came. 
When  he  pronounced  it  summer.' 

'Ferdinand  the  Seventh,' said  a  distinguished  di- 
plomatist, '  is  decidedly  Priest-rid — but  his  people  are 
absolutely  governed  by  lunatics.'  '  What  else  could 
be  expected,'  replied  a  friend, '  When  tlie  very  cap- 
ital itself  is  Mad-nd. !' 


An  Odd  Mistake.— On  the  12th  of  the  fifth  moon, 
theQwong-heep  led  five  hundred  soldiers  to  the 
villages  outside  the  north  gate,  in  order  to  seize  cer- 
tain banditti,  who  had  plundered  the  house  and  vio- 
lated the  person  of  a  lady,  whose  husband  was  ab- 
sent on  duty  in  Pekin.  But,  by  some  miscliance  or 
other,  the  Qwong-heep  seized  a  few  of  the  frightened 
farmers'  men,  and  let  the  rascally  banditti  escape. — 
Canton  Register. 


Power  of  Habit. — Mr  Amos,  in  a  lecture,  lately 
delivered  on  medical  jurisprudence,  related  the  fol- 
lowing singular  fact:—'  I  may  mention  a  fact,  which 
of  course  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  trial.  Patch's 
Counsel,  then  Serjeant  Best,  pressed  the  prisoner,  in 
conference  before  the  trial,  to  say  whether  he  was 
not  left-handed,— but  he  protested  he  was  not,^a3 
the  evidence  proved  that  the  murder  was  committed 
by  means  of  a  pistol-shot  by  a  left  lianded  man  ;  but 
being  called  upon  to  plead,  and  put  up  his  hand,  he 
answered  '  Not  guilty,' and  raised  his  left  hand.' — 
Legal  Observer. 


A  Frenchman,  in  his  recently  published  '  Tour 
through  England,'  remarks  thai '  punch  in  all  shapes 
is  a  great  favorite  with  the  English  : — punch  is  his 
favorite  liquor — Punch  his  favorite  entertainment 
— and  &  punch  on  the  head  his  favorite  argument.' 

Charcoal. — The  common  council  of  Troy  have  pas- 
sed a  law,  prohibiting  any  person  from  vending  and 
selling  chorcoal  in  that  city,  unless  it  be  sold  by  mea- 
surement in  wooden  tubs  or  measures,  to  contain  one 
or  two  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  to  be  approved  and 
conspicuously  marked  by  the  sealer  of  measures. 
A  violation  of  the  law,  involves  a  penalty  of  $2  for 
each  oft'ence. 


'  To  the  question  what  advantage  is  there  in  mak- 
ing use  of  Greek  and  Latin  sentences,  wiien  addres- 
sing those  who  cannot  understand  them  ?  1  ans- 
wer, none  at  all,  and  nobody  does  it  now-a-days  that 
knows  any  better.  It  was  fashionable  once,  but  it 
woidd  be  fantastic  now. 


Valuable  and  Cheap  Lnmt — for  Sale, 
The  subscriber  oflers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  ehoi^ 
Land,  siluatcd  in  ihe  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Le\ 
and  state  of  New  York.  Some  ot  the  land  is  improv 
and  under  cultivation.  The  countiy  is  remaikably  he 
tXi],  being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  tit 
the  common  bilious  fevers  which  olien  afflict  the  tow 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  oft. 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of 
covered  with  rich  black  njouUI.  The  timber  is  chid  "" 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  Si 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,B* 
ley,  Potatoes  and  Flax ;  and  o'n  some  lots,  good  Wlife 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain 
perioi"  grazing  farms,  a  line  opportunity  now  offers  itst^ 
The  pioiluce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  (t  "" 
laiid,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  lb 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  In  any  other  of  the  Blai  ()  J 
River  townships.  The  land  is  adnjiiably  well  watere 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  runnil 
stream's  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  ailapted  lo  Orchar 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  count 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  tlie  least  posi 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drove 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  ol  the  farmers,  and  payii 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  iheir  cattle,  which  will  read! 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  h 
mers  at  j>resent  residing  on  this  town,  were  original 
from  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  fro 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  Tl 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  li 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  fi-om  three  dollars  a 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots, 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  instalmei 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchas( 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,  Cattb-,  Shcef 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  wi 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  land 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  I 
purchasers.  Persons  desirous  of  puichasing  will  pleat 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  count 
of  Jefferson, Slate  of  New  York,  or  lo  David  Canfieli 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 
March  9.  epl6t  


Jlmmui'ilion   e-£Jj 

01  the  best  quality  ai.il  lowest  prices,  (or  fytorling- 
constanlly  for  sale  at  COPELANU'S  POWDER  STORl 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  .'.atisfactory,  it  nu 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.     If  Jan. ' 


Hickory. 

This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  raised  in  Montreal,., 
from  an   English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)    is  not 
ferior  to  aiiy  in  the  U.  States  for  speed,  action  and  bi 
ty.     He  is  a   fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and 
nounced   by  {good)  judges  in  every  respect  a   first 
hoise  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  last  walker,  and  has  pace 
around  the  trolling  cpurse,  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes, S 
seconds,  and    was  offered  publicly  to  match   against  ao; 
horse  that  could  be  produceil.     It  is  considered  unneccs 
sary  to  say  niore, as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  knowi 
to  be  doubled. 

He  will    sland    at   Abbott's   Inn,    H olden,  during  th< 
season.     Terms  .$8,  the  season.  6t  May  11. 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  gi  per  anniiin 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  witbil 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de 
ductionuffi fly  cents. 

Qj^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymcff 
l)eing  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  I^ussell,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  wliOB 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  tiw 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B 
KussEi.L,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  62  Nortl 
Market  Street. 
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NO.  46. 


i  just  turned  him  out  of  tlie  sty,  li.ivici^'  thim:  so  tlio 
j  lUUbofm-e.     On  going  to  «.\arnine  liis  olliii-  liog..!, 
I  fiiiuul  they  liiid   betsn    supplied    with    pli'iity    ol' 
—  good  Sound    corn  in    the  cars,    and  i-oldvvater  from 

BEES.  |aruiniiiig    lirook.     1  tri.'d  to  persiiade' the  owuei 

tfa  Fr.sstNDE.N— If  the  inexhaustible  subject ,  ^^  .j||„|u  ,„y  plan  with  this  hoL',.ind  feed  hun  on 
Bcfs  is  not  worn  out  in  your  colunms,  you  1  j.^,.,,  ,,,^.,1  i;,,,!^,!  l,m  l,e  soon  stmk  up  his  nose  at 
y  Slate  as  follows.  I  tlie  idea  of  ni.-iUing  'Aas/^  puiWintr /or  his    kngs  !' 

a  January  la>t,  with  twp  friends,  I  csHeil  »' !  .\s  my  effort  to  persuade  hini  .was  •ineffictual,  he 
entlenian's  house,  in  Worcester,  Otsego  county.  |  (^„;,||y  n„„io  nfe  an  offer  of  his-hng,  to  try  the  jilan 

niy.self,  confiiient,  as    he  said,  that  L  vyould  find  it 
altoijeihor  uiisuci-esaful. 

To  make  tlie  story  as  short  as  possiUle,  I  hought 

the  hog,  for  less  than  what  the    owner  called   the 

1  an  ordinary  beehive  attached  to  tlie  east  wall  I  ^.j^i^g  ofthe  corn  he  had  eaten,  put  him  into  a  warm 
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Y.    to    see    his    Heehives. — He   showed    us    a  i 
se  4  by  6  feet,  and  6  feet  to  the  eaves,  boarded,  | 
iboardeil,  shingled  and  well  floored,  with  a  close  | 
uidocking  and    opening  which,    we  be- 


ivcll  braced,  with  slight  scaffoldings  extend- [  g[y^.^  partilioned  from  a  horse  stable,  and  the  next 
upon  the  east,  south  and  north  sides.  The  j  ^|jjy  conjinenced  feeding  him  with  hasty  pudding, 
■  aperiure  was  a  small  hole   or  two  on  the   east   ^^  ,„y  n^jgljbor  called  it,  made  of   corn  meal    and 

under  the  hive,  which  was  elevated  about  I  jj  ^ij;(i,|.g  ^,(■  [,oi|g,l  potatoes,  with  now  and  then 
e  feel  from    the    floor,  f>r  the  bees  to  pass,  out' g(,„|g  pumpkins.      This  was  done  in  a  large  kettle 

of  which  would  last  him 


The  bees  had  been  put  in,  ayonngswarn 
noiitlis    before.      The    original    hive    was  not 
filled,  but  large  mat^ses  of  comb  were  attaehed 
e  exterior,  and  along  the   contiguous  scaffi>ld- 
The  quaniiiy    of  honey    was  probably  from 
,0  150   lbs.     On   my    return  I    called  to   see 
erBee  house  belonging  to   the  same  gentle- 
on  another  farm,   built  the    preceding  suni- 
This  was  6  feet  square,  better  finished  and 
ed.      The   bees  had  filled    the  ordinary    hive, 
Bonslrueted  eight  or  ten  large  pieces  of  eomh 
exterior,    and  these    last  were  mostly  filieil 
honey,  and  of  the  finest  appearance,  I  think, 
eversaw.      The  gentleman  t  Id  me  he  could 
himself    to    honey     whenever    he    pleased, 
ut  disinrbing  the   bees.     I   asked  him  if  the 
loth   did    not    plague    him  ;  he  answered  no. 
dopted   the    simple    precaution    of  sprinkling 
of    turptniine    occasionally,   say   every   two 
about    his   ordinary  hives,    ant    around  the 
)/  entrance  into  his  large  ones,    which  wholly 
d  the  moth.      I  was    so  much    pleased    with 
n  of  niauagiiig  bees,  that  inimediaetly     on 
turn  I    had  a   house    constructed    for    them, 
n  to  put  iiiioitihe  first    swarm   which  I 
Respecttjilly,  J-  Bdel. 


'ENING   HOGS  WITH  BOILED  FOOD. 

remarks  of  .MrBiiel,  on  the  advantaffes  ol 
Igfee.l  fnrfatteiiingHogs,  in  the  No.  of  your 
,1  for  Dec.  1830,  certainly  merits  more  at 
than  the  subject  will  be  likely  to  receive, 
g  since  as  ini803  or  '4,  I  bad  practical  ex- 
l-e  of  this  benefit  in  fattening  what  was  ther 
a  very  mamnioth  of  a  hog,  the  net  weight  o( 
1  bout  six  hnn.lred  and  fifty  pounds. 

v\\\s  sl.iin  my  stock  of  pork  for  a  farm, 
|Deiemlier,  on  riding  by  a  neighbor's,  three 
miles  fr<mi  home,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Co- 
County,  I  discovereil  a  very  large  framed 
Ipering  around  the  fields,  his  hair  sleek,  and 
Ijed  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  sty.  On 
Inotice,  the  owner  lold  me  the  story  of  this 
Ivhich  was  that  this  had  been  the  second  al- 
io fatten  him,  and  that  the  hog  '  would  only 


set  in  an  arch,  one  boilii 
a  week.  The  hog  soon  began  to  fatten  very  fast, 
and  to  satisfy  my  neighlior  who  often  calle<l  to 
see  him,  I  kept  an  exact  account  cur  rent 'o(  his  feed. 
He  faitened  astonishingly.  On  the  last  of  the  next 
June,  having  kept  him  very  cool  over  night  and 
without  food  for  eighteen  hours,  1  bad  him  slaugh- 
tered befoie  sumise  ;  and  after  hanging  a  little 
time,  the  meat  cooled  by  throwing  on  cold  water, 
111  up  and  throv/u  into  pickle  with  the  hams  ami 
shoulders.  On  the  3d  of  July,  I  sent  the  meat 
Lj  Albany  by  a  careful  man,  just  as  it  was  laid 
down  in  a  half  hogshead.  He  sold  the  meat  read- 
ily, and  brought  me  back  nn  ihe  evening  of  the  4ili 
of  July,  640  odd  York  shilling's  for  so  many  pound? 
of  meat  fioin  this  hog,  sold  out  of  the  pickle. 
This  enabled  mo  to  close  my  account  ciurenl,the 
result  of  which  was  a  clear  profit  of  about  one 
third  of  the  sum  he  produced  me.  These  facts 
were  all  perfectly  notorious  at  the  time  — for  at 
ihat  time  this  was  a  monster  of  a  '  porker,'  as  they 
say  in  Kentucky  ;  and  I  think  was  pnhli.^Iird  in 
some  newspaper;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
HXcept  myself,  has  persevered  in  this  plan  of  feed- 
ing, or  that  the  experiment  had  any  permaneni 
effect  on  others.  The  farmers  here  have  consid- 
ered the  perfection  of  ^ori  making  lo  consist  in 
plenty  of  good  sound  yellow  corn,  and  clear  cold 
water,  and  so  they  will  for  aught  that  I  can  dis- 
cover, judging  by  past  experience.  Yet  you  may, 
if  you  please,  publish  tins,  for  possibly  some  one 
may  not  be  too  wise  to  lake  a  hint,  if  him  this  Iouct 
story  may  be  called.  For  thirty  yeais  I  have  fat- 
tened all  my  pork  on  cooked  food,  and  am  confi- 
dent that  it  has  been  done  with  one  half  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  that  would  have  been  required 
led  raw,  on  the  cob.  It  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  these  f  icts  were  all  communicated  to  Mr  Bind 
ilie  writer  of  the  Albany  County  Agricultural 
Report,  by  A  Scientific  Farmer. 


ON  CHEESE  MAKING. 

The  preparation  of  rennet  is  one  of  the  first 
operations  in  cheese  making,  and'  the  flavor  ol 
the  cheese  depends  very  much  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  prepared.  For  this  purpose,  the 
staniach  or  maw  of  some  ruminating    animal,   is 


\.nd  not    fatten,'  for    which   reason    lie   had 
.  Tifled  to  give  him  another  wintering,  and  had' made  use  of,  and  that  of  a  young  calf  is  preferred 


by  the  best  dairy  women.  Various  opinions  have 
prevailed  at  different  times  wilh  regard  to  the  u.se 
of  rennet.  The  Jews  made  use  of  the  juice  of 
plants  for  coagulating  milk  for  cheese  making,  ng 
the  use  of  rennet  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
iMosaic  law.  The  Dutch  cheesi;  of  commerce  is 
lua  le  by  coagulating  the  milk  wilh  muriatic  acid, 
which  combining  with  animal  alkali,  contained  in 
the  milk,  forms  muriate  of  aiiiinonia,  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  this  salt,  that  Dutch  cheese  has 

h  a  sharp  pungent  taste,  like  the  sal.  ammoniac 
of  the  shops.  When  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf 
has  been  taken  out,  which  is  intended  to  be  used 
as  rennet,  the  contents  should  be  enipiied  out,  and 
the  bag  washed  very  clean,  and  laid  down  into  a 
stone  jar,  or  some  other  convenient  vessel,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  brine. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  save  the  coagulated 
milk  or  curd,  contained  in  the  stomach,  when  the 
calf  was  killed;  but  it  is  found  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  it  sweet,  and  therefore  it  is  now  neglected 
at  most  dairies.  When  the  maw  has  been  about 
four  days  in  the  brine,  it  should  be  taken  out  and 
drained,  and  put  into  a  new  brine,  sufficient  in 
(pianlily  to  cover  the  maw  ;  in  which,  there  should 
be  pul,  at  the  rate  of  one  lemon,  and  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  to  four  maws.  After  the  rennet  is 
thus  prepared,  it  should  be  kept  closely  covered 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible ;  a 
stone  jug  of  siifficient  size  is  well  calculated  for 
containing  it  during  summer,  which  may  be  closely 
corked.     ' 

"Rennet  which  has  been  kept  in  this  manner 
one  year,  is  found  to  be  belter  than  such  as  has 
bren  newly  ]n-epared. 

Ill  whatever  way  the  rennet  is  ])repared,  it 
should  he  done  before  the  season  for  cheese 
making  commences,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
season.  It  shoulil  all  be  prepared  in  one  vessel, 
that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  assimilated  in 
strength  as  well  as  flavor.  One  very  great  defect 
in  most  of  our  small  dairies,  is  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  with  large  ones 
that  we  have  never  adopted  any  particular  standard 
for  quality,  which  should  be  known  in  market 
by  a  particular  name. 

In  England,  cheese  making  is  reduced  toa  system, 
and  the  kind  of  cheese  to  be  made  being-  decided 
upon,  the  particular  process  for  that  kind  is  pur- 
sued ;  and  the  cheeses  are  produced  with  as  much 
uniformity,  as  our  bakers  make  their  bread  from 
the  same  flour  ;  and  thus  cheeses  are  known  from 
one  end  of  the  kindom  to  the  other,  by  name  ; 
anri  a  person  wishing  to  purchase  of  any  given 
variety,  can  send  fin-  it  wilh  as  little  danger  of 
being  deceived,  as  there  would  be,  if  he  sent  to 
the  bakers  for  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  or  a  loaf  of 
white. 

Now  this  uniformity  of  quality,  which  should 
be  known  by  name,  in  our  market,  is  what  is  want- 
ed lo  make  our  cheese  compare  with  any  in  the 
world,  as  no  country  produces  finer  or  richer 
pasturage  for  cows.  The  first  great  step  towards 
this,  is  the  careful  jireparatiim  of  the  rennet,  to 
have  an  article  of  the  same  slrength  and  flavor 
through  the  whole  season  ;  and  tliis  can  only  be 
done  by  having  it  all  ]n-epared  together,  before  the 
season  commences.     This  is  so  important  a  part 
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of  the  process,  that  it  should  never  be  trusted  to 
unskilful  hands. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  dairy  women 
to  send  to  the  butchers  and  purchase  dried  maws. 
This  is  risking  the  produce  of  tlie  dairy,  as  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  tell,  after  the  maw  has  been 
dried,  whether  it  was  carefully  done  :  and  if  not^ 
no  after  process  can  restore  it.     And  if  the  rennet 
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two  ways  with  a  two  horse  iron-tooth  harrow. 
The  seeding  may  take  place  at  any  titne  between 
the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of  .Tune.  A  thick 
sowing  is  always  to  be  preferred  :  and  no  danger  is 
to  be  a|)preliended  from  overcharging  the  land 
with  seed.  The  land  will  force  up  as  much  as  it 
is  able  to  bear,  and  the  balance  will  remain  under 
round,  and  perish    without   any  prejudice  to   the 


is  bad,  the  most  skilful  operator  cannot  produce  I  growing  crop.  By  a  thick  sowing  you  reduce  the 
good  cheese  with  it.  If  you  have  not  sufiicient  size  of  the  stalks,  which  increases  the  quantity 
maws  in  preparation  for  the  season,  they  should  be  i  and  imi)roves  the  quality. 

purchased  of  the  butcher,  when  first  taken  out,  As  soon  as  the  Hemp  gets  ftdly  in  the  blossom 
and  prepared  under  your  own    direction.     It   has  ;  and  the  dust  flics  freely  froin  the  blossomed  plants. 


been  practised  by  some,  to  inake  use  of  the  stomach 
of  hogs,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  calves.  But 
this  should  never  be  done,  where  those  of  calves 
can  be  procured,  as  cheese  made  from  them  is 
very  apt  to  have  a  strong,  rank,  disagreeable  flavor 
unless  there  has  been  uncommon  pains  in  prepar- 
ing them. 

But  let  every  dairy  man  and  woman  remember, 
that  after  the  rennet  is  well  prepared,  and  the 
milk  is  in  readiness,that  unless  there  is  a  uniformity 
of  process,  there  will  not  be  a  uniformity  of 
product.  In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  attention 
is  necessary  as  to  the  quantity  of  rennet  to  a 
given  quantity  of  milk.  This  sboidd  always 
be  determined  by  weight  or  measure — then  the 
temperature  at  which  the  rennet  is  added.  This 
should  never  be  left  to  the  vague  maimer  of  being 
determined  by  the  baud,  but  by  a  thermometer.  A 
thermometer  is  as  essential  in  this  process  as  in 
brewing  or  distilling  ;  and  we  should  pronounce 
that  brewer  or  distdler  mad  who  attempted  to 
scald  Lis  grain  without  one. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


HEMP. 

The  undersigned,  being  requested  by  the  Am- 
herst Triune  Society  to  prepare  a  Treatise  on  the 
culture  and  management  of  Hemp, — with  diflidence 


you  may  proceed  to  cut  or  pull  them ;  and 
if  your  Hemp  is  of  moderate  size  and  the  land 
free  from  stone,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting 
with  a  scythe  and  cradle.  The  instrument  most 
to  be  preferred  is  a  strong  branible  scythe,  about 
three  feet  long,  witli  a  strong  cradle,  made  S3me- 
thing  taller  than  what  is  used  in  saving  grain. 
With  such  an  instrument,  a  hand  will  save  at 
least  half  an  acre  per  day.  If  your  Hemp  is  pull- 
ed up,  you  may  cut  ofi"  the  roots.  The  Hemp, 
after  being  cut  or  pulled,  should  lie  on  the  ground 
six  or  seven  days  in  order  to  become  well  dried  ; 
and  then  it  may  be  put  into  stacks,  or  sheltered  in 
a  house. — The  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  When 
your  Hemp  is  cured,  you  may  proceed  to  prepare 
it  for  the  break  or  machine.  This  may  be  done 
by  water  or  dew  rotting — the  former  process  al- 
ways to  be  preferred.  By  water  rotting,  the  quan- 
tity is  increased  and  the  quality  improved,  and  it 
will  command  a  much  better  price  in  the  market. 
This  should  be  done  in  pools  or  ponds  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  where  the  Heinp  should  be  im- 
mersed in  clean  water,  and  weighed  down  with 
timber,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm  it  will  be  found 
that  from  five  to  eight  days  will  be  sufficiently 
long  for  it  to  remain  in  water.  It  must  then  be 
s])read  out  and  well  dried.  \Vhen  that  is  done  it 
should  be  kept  free  from  the  weather  until  prcpar- 


and  respect  performs  that  duty,  and  begs  leave  to   ed  for  market.     By  dew  rotting,  the  Heni|)  is  ren- 
report  :  j  dercd  dark  and  unsaleable.     But  it  is  believed  that 

The  cultivation  of  Hemp  is  well  suited  to  the  if  it  was  spread  out  on  meadows  and  green  fields 
JMiddle  and  Western  States,  and  will  be  found  to  ;  in  the  month  of  November,  and  continued  out 
grow  best  on  land  with  a  deep  black  mould,  form- I  through  the  winter,  it  would  become  bleached, 
ed  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  j  without  injury  to  the  staple,  and  command  a  good 
Lands  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the  1  price  in  the  market. — Some  of  the  growers  of 
mountains,  and  on  bottoms  and  ravines  near  the  j  Hemp  have  broken  it,  in  the  unrotted  state,  by  the 
creeks  and  rivers;  and  any  lands  that  have  an  aid  of  machinery.  But  Hemp  prepared  in  that 
open  free  soil,  will,  if  manured,  produce"  good  !  way  is  unsaleable  for  most  purposes,  and  is  entirely 
Hemp. — The  Hemp  crop  does  not  require  much  I  rejected  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  The  breakino- 
sun,     hence    it    is    that    lands    with    a    northern  j  of  Hemp  may  be  performed  by  hand  breaks  or  by 
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suitable  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  in 
few  years  we  might  drive  the  foreign  Hemp  u 
tirely  from  our  markets. 

The  cultivation  of  Hemp  promises  to  the  gro' 
er  a  much  better  profit  from  his  labor  than  ai 
other  crop  raised  in  Virginia.  One  acre  of 
land  in  Hemp  will  produce  from  5  to  800  lb 
merchantable  Hemp,  which  if  well  prepared,  vv 
be  worth  at  least  eight  dollars  jicr  hundred  ;  ! 
one  able  bodied  man  will  manage  six  acres 
Hemp,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  crop  of  grai 
And  there  is  another  consideration  which  shot) 
strongly  I'econimend  the  Hemp  crop  to  the  atte 
tion  of  the  agriculturists;  and  that  is,  that  it 
the  safest  and  most  certain  crop  raised  iu  V 
giuia. 

The  quantity  of  Hemp  and  dux  imported  it 
the  United  States  shows  the  extent  of  the  demai 
and  that  it  is  increasing.  And  there  is  no  otliji! 
country  except  England,  that  uses  an  eqi 
quantity.  The  Hemp,  flax,  cordage,  sail,  du( 
and  cotton  bagging  importeil  into  the  Unit 
States  in  1824  amounted  to  $6,138,890.-  I  ■; 
these  articles  might  b:3  raised  and  manufactur 
I  in  o""  own  country,  and  the  heavy  drain  up 
j  the  money  of  the  country  prevented. 

The  duty  imposed  by  our  Government  on  Hei 
I  and  flax,  and  fabrics  made  of  these  articles,  wb 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  will  secure 
the  American  grower  and  manufacturer  of  thi 
articles  a  certain  profit  on  his  labor,  more  lik< 
to  become  permanent,  than  any  other  thing 
which   his  attention  can  be  directed. 

How  far  Hemp  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  cvhau 
ing  crop,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  r 
clearly  much  less  so  than  either  corn  or  tobac 
The  undersigned  regrets  that  the  |)erliirmi« 
of  this  duty  had  not  been  assigned  to  a  iihi^co 
potent  hand.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
one  that  demands  the  best  talents  and  experiei 
of  the  country.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  s 
mitted.  DAVID  S.  GARLAND 


exposure,  if  rich,  will  be  found  to  answer  well 

As  this  crop  derives  its  principal  sustenance  from 
the  tap  root,  it  becomes  important  that  the  land 
should  be  well  broke  ;  not  less  than  six  inches  deep, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  the  winter,  in  sufficient 
time  for  the  land  to  pulverize  before  the  spring. 
The  land  should  have  at  least  two  ploughings  with 
a  two  horse  plough,  and  then  at  suitable  intervals, 
and  should  be  freed  from  every  species  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  and  well  harrowed.  It  is  then  prepar- 
ed for  seeding.  But  the  seeding  should  not  take 
place  until  there  is  a  fivor.iblo  spell  of  growing 
weather.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  the  seed 
will  vegetate  and  come  up  in  four  or  five  days  ; 
and  if  the  weather  remains  seasonable  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  the  young  Hemp  will  cover  the 
ground  by  means  of  which  the  moisture  will  be 
retained,  and  tlie  croji  rendered  certain.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  proportion  of  1 J  to  2i  bushels 
to  the  acre  ;  and  then  it  should  be  well   harrowed 


the  aid  of  machinery,  which  may  be  0])erated  by 
horse  or  water  power,  (the  latter  to  be  preferred) 
and  it  is  believed  that  machines  of  that  kind  may 
be  constructed,  at  an  expense  that  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  neighborhood.  To  break  'vith 
machinery  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  des- 
patch an/I  the  .saving  of  labor.  When  Hemp  is 
raised  within  five  or  six  miles  of  a  machine,  it 
may  bo  hauled  that  distance  and  broke  on  shares 
or  sold  in  the  stack,  to  tiie  owner  of  the  machine, 
at  a  |)ricc  that  will  amply  remunerate  the  grower. 
— The  preference  that  is  given  to  water  rotted 
Ilemji  ill  our  markets  should  induce  every  grower 
of  that  article  to  prepare  it  in  that  way,  for  while 
dew  rotted  Hemp  will  not  command  more  than 
125  dollars  per  ton,  the  water  rotted  will  command 
ISO,  iuour  own  market.  It  now  seems  to  bo  ad- 
mitted that  the  staph'  of  the  American  Hemp  is 
equal  to  that  of  Russia  or  nny  other  country,  and 
all  that  is  wanting  is  a  suitable  preparation.     If  a 


A  WORD   TO  BEE   KEEPERS. 

APT  EFFECTUAL   SECURITY     AOAINSTTHE     WORI 

As  soon  as  your  bees  commence  working  in' 
spring,  incline  your  box  or  hive  one  side,  andw 
a  slab  of  wood  havinga  thin  edge,  scrape  the  sta 
immediately  under  the  hive,  also  around  the  ini 
edge  of  the  box,  taking  care  to  remove  all  tliev 
that  may  be  attached  to  the   stand  or  hive,  asi 
whole  secret  is  in  keeping  them  free  from  the  R 
formed  by  the  moth  or  fly.     Having  completed! 
operation,  pro\ide  yourself  with  four  small 
of  wood,  and  place   one  uniler  each  corner 
box  so  as  to  raise  it  about   an  inch  from  the! 
without  removing  the  hive  ;  this  scraping  ope«t 
must  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  days,  if  ill 
should   be  any  appearance  of  web  forndng  0(1 
stand  or  around  the  inner  edges  of  the    liivq, 
seems  necessary  to  remark,   that  the   moth  Of 
commences  its  attack  by  a  kind  of  regular  aiiproa' 
first  formina;  its  web  on  the  stand,  then   e 
it  up  the    sides  of  the  hive,  until  it  gets    i 
possession  ;  by  a  little  timely  attention  in  reii 
the  web  as  directed,the  ravages  ofthe  wormO 
effectually  [irevented.  As  an  additional  part 


plan  proposed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  makeM 

idRi 


trance    for   the    bees    by  cutting  a    perpendftu 
slit  in  the    front  of  the  hive  a  few  inches  fr(f 
bottom,  say  about  two   and  a  half  inches  in  Lj™. 
and  one  fourth  inch  wide,  with  a  kind  ofshelf®l<  'J'' 
it,  to  serve  us  a  resting  place  for  the  beesgoinB  *lr* 
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.uriiiiig  to  llie  hive  ;  after  'jeiii";  a  little  used  to  it 
I  bros  seem  to  prefer  this  entrance  to  the  one  at 
iboiioin.  In  the  winter  remove  the  blocks  from 
dor  the  hive,  and  allow  it  to  rest  immediately  on 
lul  ;  that  will  render  the  hive  perfectly  close 
the  liottoni,  and  the  entrance  in  from  being  piir- 
5ol\  niadej  narrow,  will  guard'against  the  attacks 
niice,  who  are  sometimes  tronblesome. — Jim. 


From   tlic  New  York  Farmer. 

'ecvi!  and  Smut,  ill  intent. — MrFLFET:  Among 
directions  which  I  have  found  in  looking  over 
1  vokimes  of  the  N.  York  Farmer,  for  destroy- 
Wcevil  in  Wheat,  is  the  laying  wet  cloths  in 
bin?. — From  the  experiments  I  have  made,  I 
1  dry  bags  in  which  has  been  flour,  answer  the 
■pose  much  better.  Do  these  destructive  insects 
k  the  flour  left  in  the  bags?  If  so,  coidd  any 
ans  be,  or  have  any  been  devised  from  this  cir- 
nstance,  to  destroy  them  more  effectually  ? 
Two  persons  bought  seed  wheat  of  me,  iji  which 
re  had  been  some  smut.  In  the  crop  of  one, 
ire  was  a  great  deal  of  smut,  that  of  the  other 
s  free  from  it.  Was  the  difference  owing  to 
soil  ?  An  answer  to  these  inquiries  would  be 
!eptable. 
tVeuark,j\.J.  April  1831.  N.  W.  T. 


'lanling  Corn. — If  you  plant  in  hills  on  good 
ily  manured  ground,  be  careful  not  to  spread 
ir  seed,  but  let  it  be  entirely  close  together.  If 
e  scattered  to  six  or  eight  inches  on  such  ground, 
m  five  kernels  yon  will  probably  have  fifteen 
R(s  at  least,  and  to  pluck  them  off  is  much  trou- 
land  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  corn. — Five 
nels  in  a  hill  close  together,  never  will  have  a 
ot  from  the  ground,  and  with  good  attendance 
thrive  and  produce  double  the  quantity  of  corn 
le  other,  and  is  much  cheaper  managed.  This 
nul  can  be  over  seeded  with  two  kernels  only 
till  of  the  same  size  ;  that  is,  plant  on  a  bed 
iianure  eight  inches  apart  in  the  hill,  hoe  it  well 
you  will  have  as  much  as  ten  stalks  to  a  hill. 
v  if  five  is  enough,  ten  is  too  much. — Ports- 
th  Journal. 


PLANTING  VINES  IN  YARDS. 

very  person  who  occupies  a  house,  either  in  the 
orcountryshoulil  consider  himself  under  obliga- 
sto  plant  a  vine  in  his  yard.  Suppose  a  choice 
ety  of  either  foreign  or  native  grapes  should 
)lanted  in  every  yard  in  this  city,  in  a  few 
rs  not  a  family,  however  poor,  would  be  with- 
this  delicious  fruit.  The  expense  would  not 
3ed  .50  cents.  Many  would  undoubtedly  he 
lected    and  die  :    but  many,    also,  would  grow 

bear  fruit  abundantly.  Let  it  be  not  an  objec- 
,  that  the  tenant  is  to   occupy  bht  one  year. — 

Y.  Farmer. 


1  Dentist  in  London  had  thousands  of  bodies 
arthed  at  Waterloo,  in  1819,  for  the  sake  of 
teeth  :  by  the  sale  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
e  a  fortune.  The  U.  S.  Telegraph  remarks 
the  teeth  once  employed  in  biting  cartridges 
■  ornament  the  mouths  of  the  proudest  or  fairest 
be  kingdom. 

lillions  of  bushels  of  the  bones  of  these  jioor 
)\vs  and  their  horses  have  been  carried  to  En- 
id and  ground  up  to    manure  the  land Ports- 

th  Journal. 


A  writer  in  the  American  Farmer  says,  he  has 
frequently  tried  every  way  which  has  been 
recommended  by  its  correspondents,  to  preserve 
hams,  &c,  free  from  bugs,  worms,  and  rancidity. 
With  him,  not  one  of  them  succeeded  well.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  a  warm  climate,  is  to  preserve 
them  free  from  rancidity.  After  being  so  unsuc- 
ccisful  in  experiments,  which  might,  perhaps, 
succeed  well  in  colder  climates,  he  resolved^to  pack 
his  hams  in  charcoal,  knowing  its  antiseptic 
qualities.  This  has  succeeded  to  his  perfect  sat- 
isfaction, and  he  shall  not  hereafter  try  any  further 
experiments  in  this  matter. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  to  have  the  hams,  &c, 
dried  as  early  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  packed 
away  before  the  season  arrives  for  the  bug  or  fly 
to  attack  them.  If  this  is  effected  in  due  time, 
and  they  are  well  packed  in  dry  charcoal,  made 
moderately  fine,  he  feels  assured  that  the  lover  of 
good  hams,  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  hav 
ing  made  the  experiment.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  the  charcoal  off,  may  he  made  an  objection 
by  the  neat  house-wjfe,  but  this  is  not  much  great- 
er than  to  get  ashes  off  when  bacon  is  packed  in 
ashes,  as  is  the  practice  with  many.  As  the 
season  will  soon  arrive,  when  every  prudent  house- 
keeper may  wish  to  save  his  bacon,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  state  his  experience  upon  the  subject, 
wishing  it  to  pass  for  no  more  than  its  real 
value. 


Chinese  Corn. — A  new  species  of  corn  from 
China  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  a  sort  of 
skinless  oats,  the  most  valuable  produced  in  any 
country.  It  has  many  advantages  over  other 
grain  when  threshed  from  the  sheaf,  it  is  exactly 
like  oatmeal,  fit  for  immediate  use,  and  free  from 
any  particle  of  rind  or   husk. 

The  flavor  is  delicious,  and  it  contains  much 
farinaceous  matter.  There  accrues,  of  course,  a 
great  saving  of  the  oats;  and  expense  of  kiln  drying, 
grinding,  and  sifting,  is  avoided.  The  average 
produce  is  twentysix  barrels  of  14  stone,  to  the 
Irish  acre.  It  is  remarkably  hardy,  r.nd  well 
adapted  for  this  climate. — Limerick  Chronicle. 

'  Daniel  Brown,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H- 
has  recently  put  in  operation  a  manufactory  of  |)0ta- 
to  starch  which  has  already  used  15,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  and  it  is  thought  will  use  40,000  bush- 
els before  1832.' 

We  believe  there  are  two  manufactories  of  starch 
in  this  county  alone,  one  at  Gilsum,  and  one  in 
Dublin.  Mr  Abbot's  factory  in  Gilsum  worked  up 
16,000  bushels  of  potatoes  the  last  season.  One 
farmer,  in  Sullivan,  raised  2000  bushels.  Starch 
is  used  in  all  the.  cotton  manufactories. — J^Tew 
Hftmp.  Seiilinel. 


Such  and  so  well  established  is  the  confidence 
in  rail-roads  in  England,  that  three  canals  are  about 
to  be  filled  up  to  make  rail-roads  in  their  place  ! — 
the  power  of  steam  has  effected  wonderful  changes 
on  land  and  water.  Actual  experiment  has  proved 
that  a  locoraolivo  engine  will  travel  on  a  level  rail- 
road, with  perfect  convenience  and  safety,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  draw  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons. — What  further  improvements 
are  to  be  made  we  cannot  say,  but  enough  is  done 
to  prove  the  economy  as  \vell  as  expedition  of  the 
mode  of  transportation.  It  is  less  than  one  third  of 
a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  ;  making  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  wear  and  tear,  and  all  possible  expenses. 
U.  S.  Gazette. 


Miis  CnitD,  author  of  the  Frugal  Housewife, 
and  the  Girl's  Own  Book,  has  in  the  press  a  work 
on  education  called  The  MoTiiF.a's  Book.  Itis  in- 
tended to  supply  a  deficiency  which  has  long  been 
felt ;  being  exiiressly  intended  for  the  middling 
class  of  people  in  this'conntry.  It  furnishes  hints 
for  the  management  of  children  from  three  weeks 
old  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 


A  Blacksjiitii's  study. — What  would  the  rea- 
der say  to  an  invitation  to  visit  the  study  of  a  jour- 
neyman blacksmith  ?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk 
in  ;  don't  be  frightened  ;  blacksmiths  were  in  fash- 
ion before  dancing  masters,  and  steel  was  used 
for  many  purposes  of  utility  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  corsets.  In  one  of  our  editorial  peregrin- 
ations we  took  some  pains  to  call  on  a  subscriber 
and  correspondent,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  had 
procured  us  a  number  of  subscribers,  and  wliose 
pithy  productions  in  our  columns  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  conductors  of  some  of  the  first 
literary  periodicals.  On  arriving  at  the  village  inn, 
we  inquired  for  A.  B.  and  was  directed  to  a  black- 
smith's shop,  where  v/e  found  our  friend  busily  en- 
gaged at  his  usual  occupation. — Without  useless 
apologies  or  ceremonies,  he  politely  introduced  u3 
to  his  residence  and  to  his  study.  It  was  a  com- 
fortable and  snug  upper  chamber,  nea.ijy  plastered, 
and  provided  with  a  fire  stove,  a  bed,  writing 
desk,  a  book  case  and  shelves,  with  other  corres- 
ponding conveniences.  His  library  consisted  of 
upwardsof  a  hundred  well  selected  volumes,  com- 
prising some  standard  works  on  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment, science,  law,  theology,  and  general  liter- 
ature. It  must  have  been  in  such  retirements  that 
the  Benjamin  Franklins  and  Roger  Shermans  of  a 
former  age  conceived  and  planned  the  movements 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions.—  Cadiz  Gazette. 


Propagation  of  Grape  Fines. — The  enterprize 
and  experience  of  Mr  Longworth,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  He  has  a  variety  of  vines  which  he 
raised  from  the  seed,  producing  different  varieties 
of  grapes,  which  bid  fair  to  be  excellent  wine 
grapes.  His  mode  of  propagating  the  vine  on  the 
wild  stock,  has  in  no  instance  failed,  and  merits 
description.  Late  in  the  fall  he  selects  a  wild 
vine,  about  the  size  of  a  walking  stick — cuts  it 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  digs  it  i^ 
with  as  much  root  as  he  conveniently  can  and 
transfers  it  to  a  hole,  in  which  are  mingled,  tine 
manure  and  light  rich  soil  :  thus  the  root  is  placed 
until  March. — He  then  cuts  it  close  to  the  ground, 
and  inserts  neatly  the  grape  scion,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  an  apple  tree  is  grafted.  He 
then  applies  a  paste  made  of  clay  and  fine  dry 
horse  dung, — then  scrajies  the  loose  rich  earth 
around  into  the  top  of  the  graft.  So  luxuriant  is 
the  growth,  that  it  is  necessary,  the  first  season, 
to  protect  them  from  tlie  severity  of  the  frost,  by 
covering  tlieiii  with  earth.  They  bear  plentifidly 
the  second  year,  and  are  more  hardy  and  fruitful 
than  if  raisetl  from  cuttings.  Next  season,  we 
may  expect  to  see  Mr  Longworth  in  our  market, 
with  grapes  worth  looking  at,  worth  buying,  and 
worth  eating. — Zanesville  Gazette. 


Bone  Manure\s\y\g,\\\y  estimated  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  used.  For  wet  meadows  it  is 
of  great  service  in  promoting  the  growth  of  grass. 
They  should  bo  broken  up  and  driven  into  the 
soil  with  a  large  hammer,  or   back  of  an  axe. 
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NEW    ENGLAND  PARMER, 


May  25,  1831 


From  the  ^oulh^rn   Agnculliinal. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME, 

AS       A      PREVENTIVE     AGAIN-T       COUNTRY      FEVER. 

Dear  Sir — The  peiind  liiis  arrived  lor  llii;  per- 
formance of  a  promise  that  I  iiiide  jim  in  Septem- 
ber, that  if  I  esi-apeil  tlie  country  fever  unii!  the 
middle  of  Noveiiiher,  that  1  would  make  you  a 
couinmnication  on  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  liiue, 
as  conlriljutiiif,' to  llie  preservation  of  heahli,wheu 
exposed  to  the  mephilic  air  of  the  country  during 
the  summer.  Before  I  cuter  on  the  explanation 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  I  visited  my  planta- 
tion (under  the  culture  of  rice)  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, for  twenty  years  past,  generally  remaiiiing 
two  and  often  three  nights — that  for  twelve  succes- 
sive years  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,)  I  inva- 
riably contracteil  the  country  lever,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  dangerously  ill,  and  many  weeks  con- 
fined to  ray  nhamber.  My  annual  exposure  to  the 
deleterious  air  of  a  rice  plantation,  with  a  regular 
recurrence  of  fever  hail  made  it  almost  a  habit  in 
my  system  ;  but  I  nevertheless  continued  to  incur 
the  risk  of  visiting  my  plantation.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1829,  having  reflected  nmch  on  the  establish- 
ed purifying  f|uality  of  the  chloride  of  lime  on  an- 
imal and  vegetable  putrefaction  I  determined  to 
test  its  efficacy  on  the  miasmata  of  the  country 
supposing  that  the  air  of  my  chamber  might  pos- 
sibly be  corrected  by  it,  and  rendered  more  salu- 
Iwious.  Under  this  impression,  J  procured  a  small 
jug  of  the  chloride,  and  took  it  to  my  plantation 
about  the  middle  of  July,  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
when  I  commenced  my  experiment  with  it  by  put- 
ting two  table  spoonfuLs  into  two  saucers,  (two  in 
each)  one  saturated  with  water  to  a  state  of  paste 
and  the  other  was  kept  .Iry  ;  they  remained  on  my 
mantle-piece  unlil  I  retired  to  bed,  when  they 
were  removed  to  my  chamber  and  placed  on  each 
side  of  my  bedstead,  (on  the  floor)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  feet.  I  never  repleiushed 
the  saucers  until  I  revisited  the  country,  which 
was  generally  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
days  throughout  the  summer.  I  experienced  no 
fever,  after  June,  in  1829,  and  I  can  confidenlly 
say  that  my  visits  to  the  country  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  have  been  more  frequent  and  of  longer 
duration  than  heretofore,  and  with  perfect  impuni- 
ty. 1  have  regularly  used  the  chloiide  on  each  vis- 
it, with  tiic  alteration  of  placing  the  saucers  on 
the  hearth,  in  pr(!ference  to  the  bedside.  Wheth- 
er my  exemiition  from  fever  in  the  two  last  years, 
may  be  as(!ril>ed  to  the  clienfical  properties  of  the 
chloride,  or  not,  I  am  incompetent  to  decide  ;  but 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  affords  some  protec- 
tion incur  dormitory  during  ihs  hours  of  sleep. 
Planters  will  recollect  that  the  summer  of  1829, 
was  as  remarkably  wet  as  this  has  !)een  dry.  As  an 
auxiliary  to  the  chloride,  I  recommend  the  avoid- 
ance of  night  air  wliilst  in  the  country,  and  an  ear- 
ly breakfast  befire  ex])0sure  to  the  morning  air. 
Having  acquitierl  myself  of  my  pronfise, 
1  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Dear  sir,  your  ob't  serv't 

Hugh  Rose. 

Charleston,   JVovemher    16,    1830. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    CURCULIO. 

1  have  lieen  emleavoring  to  collect  some  mate- 
rials for  a  paper  on  this  formidable  insect,  but  these 
are  fir  fr.jm  being  completed.  It  may  be  more 
useful  to  mention  the  little  that  I  do  know,  how. 
ever,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  may  stimu- 
late others,  than  to  wait  till  1  could  speak  with 
more  confidence. 


The  3d  volume,  of  Say's  E.nto.hologt,  1  have 
not  e.xamined,  and  know  not  iis  contents  ;  but 
I  suspect  that  our  Curcuh'o  is  exclusively  .4men'can 
and  that  we  shall  not  find  it  in  any  European  work. 
I  have  doubts  also  whether  the  insect  described 
by  W.  Wilson,  as  perforating  a  peach  stone,  is  the 
same  as  those  which  prove  so  destructive  to  our 
smooth  skin  stone  fruit. 

Soon  after  the  blossoms  are  fallen  from  the  plum 
trees  we  found  our  insect  in  (-onsiderable  numbers 
among  the  branches;  and  on  jarring  the  tree,  they 
commonly  diop,  pretending  to  be  dead.  Several  of 
my  friends  assure  me  that  they  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  female  ;  that  her  niarmer  of  depositing 
the  e^g  in  the  young  fiuit  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Curculio  nucum  of  Europe  ;  anil  that  while  enga- 
ged in  this  business  she  is  not  easily  shaken  from 
the  tree.  They  have  also  removed  tiie  nit  and  then 
the  fruit  healed  wiih  a  scar.  These  worms  when 
found  in  fruit  nearly  ripe,  are  much  larger  than 
those  described  by  W.  Wilson.  On  conferring 
with  several  persons  who  have  examined  our  in- 
sect in  its  winged  state  (for  1- have  no  specimen) 
we  thiidi  its  length  is  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  The 
color  is  dark  brown. 

The  worms  found  in  pears,  plums,  and  apples 
were    considered    as   the     same    species     by    Dr 

TiLTON. 

It  is  said  that  the  worm  escapes  from  tlic  fallen 
fruit  to  the  ground,  and  there  remains  dming  the 
winter. 

The  fruit  of  an  old  ]iear  orcdiard  in  a  pastin'e 
near  I'bilidelphia,  had  been  much  infested  by 
worms.  At  last  the  proprietor  had  it  ploughed 
late  in  Autnnmorin  Winter,  and  scarcely  a  worm 
was  seen  the  succeeding  year.  This  effect  was 
ascribed  to  the  I'loughing  which  turned  the  larvae 
up  to  the  frost. 

As  an  entomologist,  I  am  solicitous  that  this  in- 
sect should  be  figured  and  described,  and  its  man- 
ners well  understood  ;  but  as  a  cultivator  of  fruit, 
I  have  no  anxieiy  on  the  subject.  1  want  no 
premium  to  be  proposed  for  its  destruction,  because 
I  consider  the  ;>ioiien(  to  be  already  solved.  One 
of  my  friends  has  hai  plentiful  crops  of  plums  fr 
eighteen  years  in  succession  by  keeping  hogs  in  his 
fruit  garden  ;  yet  trees  within  fifteen  rods  ot  ihat 
garden,  have  annually  lo.st  all  their  fruit  by  the 
Curculio. — A'".    Y.  Farmer. 


SALSIFY,  OR  VEGETABLE  OYSTER. 

Ti-agopogon  pnrrifotium,   L. 

This  plant  is  a  hardy  biennial,  which  has,  with- 
in a  few  years  past,  become  a  favorite  with  our 
gardeners. 

It  is  cultivated  for  the  roots,_  which  are  about 
the  size  of  small  carrots,  of  a  dingy  white  color 
with  a  milky  juice.  When  cooked,  they  have  a 
flavor  not  unlike  oysters,  from  whicli  cirmnistance 
is  derived  their  common  name.  To  cultivate  this 
plant  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  fore  part  of 
M.iy,  in  lieds  of  deep  rich  earth,  prepared  the 
same  as  for  parsnipr; — their  general  ciilliire  and 
time  of  use  being  the  same,  and  also  their  mode 
of  preservation. — To  save  seeds,  a  few  plants 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  in  the  spring,  when 
they  will  shoot  up  about  four  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple  color,  which  are  f  il- 
lowed  by  seeds  about  an  inch  long,  attached  to 
a  feather,  like  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion.  The 
young  stalks  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sometimes 
boiled,   and  make  an  excellent  dish. 

We  think  this  [dant  will  bo  more  generally  cul- 
tivated,   as   gardeners   become   more    acquainted 


with  it,  as  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  oysters  tha 
has  yet  been  discovered,  ami  may  be  cooked  in  a} 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  are,  and  in  somt 
dishes,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distiiiguist 
the  two.  Having  cultivated  them  for  a  number  o 
years,  we  most  earnestly  reconnnend  them  to  ou, 
western  farmers  and  gardeners,  as  a  vegetable  de>  lio 
serving  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  they  arc  o 
easy  culture,  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insect 
and  as  giving-  a  variety  to  the  table  through  the  fal 
winter  and  sjiring  months. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


The  Soil  best  suited  for  Longevity  in  Peaches  is  i 
light  sandy  bottom,  for  instance,  the  wood  is  nevei 
so  strong  as  in  strong  loam,    and    not  so  a|)t  to  bt  a 
infested  with  the  worm  in  the  roots  :    in  such 
as  this,  well  cultivated  every  year,  they  will  maiii>  4 
tain  their  vigor  for  many  years. 

What  Iinean  liy  well  cultivated  is,  the  ground 
kept  continually  removed  by  cropping  it  with  sue! 
crops  as  will  tend  to  i.nprove  its  texture  ;  such  ai 
potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c,  and  every  I'oui 
or  five  years  a  crop  of  buckwheat,  to  be  ploughe< 
in,  when  in  bloom  ;  this  will  be  found  to  he  jrrea 
service  to  both  land  and  trees  ;  as  lor  corn,  clovei 
timothy,  orchard  grass,  and  such  like,  they  ough 
never  to  be  suffered  to  lie  cultivated  in  an  oiciiard 

It  is  iriuch  belter  to  have  1  00  trees  of  good  kinds 
surh  as  you  want  them  for,  well  ciil  livated,  that 
500  or  cveii  1000  neglected  to  take  iheir  cliance 
as  is  often  the  case   when    ground  is    clieaji. 

Great  care  is  required  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  an  orchard. — ..American  Farmer. 


Composition  for  preserving  Farmer's  Utensils.— 
With  three  fourths  of  a   pound  of  io*.iii  in  an  irol 
kettle,  melt    three  gallons  of  train  oil,  and  three  OJ 
four  rolls  of  brimstone  ;   when  they  are  nieltid  ant 
become  thin,  add   as  much  Spanish    brown  i 
other  color  you    choose,  ground  up  with  oil  in  tl 
usual  way,  as  will  give  the  color  you  desire.    Th 
lay  on  a  thin  coat  with  a  brush,  and   when  dry  li 
on  another.      This  will  preserve  harrows,  ploughs 
carts,    wagon.s,  yokes,    gate  posts,    weather  board*., 
shingles,  &:c,&e,  many  years  from  the  effects  of  tl 
weather.  It  will  also  prevent  the  rain  from  injiiril 
brick  walls. 


Slips. — Ladies  who    are   fond    of  green    lious 
plants,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  slio 
of  various  kinds,  will  find  a  great    benefit,  andj 
most    certain    preventive    of  failure,     particular 
either  in  ii  warm  rooiii  in  winter,  or  a    warm    Sl^ 
in  summer,   by  covering  their  slips  with  bell  gla 
es,  or  where  they  cannot  be  procured,   with  tur 
leiv,  or  any  kind  of  glasses  that   will  admit    light  | 
observing  to  admit  air,  at  least   one  hour  each  day, 
and  not  keep  the  slips  too  wet,  as  it  has  atendel 
cy  to  rot  them    before    they    strike    root,   or    hoi 
leaves  to  carry   on    evajioration.      15y  this  proce 
hardly  any    single    instance   of  a  |ilant  has 
known  to  fail.     In  setting  slips,  it  is  importantll 
clip  nearly  all  the  leaves,  else  there  is  too  grea^ 
call  for  sap  ere  it  has  rooted.      An  ounce  of  salt{l 
tre,  or  a  spoonful  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  a   gaHq 
of  water,  is  a   great  quickener  of  vegetation, 
at    once    shows     its    beneficial    effects. — Gene 
Farmer. 


Tar    on  Sheep. — It  is  but  little  known,  but  il 
nevertheless  a  fact,  s.iys  the    Portland  Mirror,  th 
a  little  tar  rubbed  on  the  ncck.=   of  young  lainhs  Ot 
geese, will  prevent  the  depreilaiions  of  foxes   iipoD 
them,  these  animals  having  an  unccnqiierable  aver- 
sion to  the  smell  of  tar. 
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POLITENESS  IN  CHILDREN. 
Ill  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  connected 
ritli  the  fbrniation  of  character,  people  in   frenerul 
egin  ont.side,  when  tirey  should  begin  inside ;  in- 
tead  of  beg-innintj  with  the  heart,  and  trusting  that 
form  the  manners,  they  begin  with  the  maiineis, 
d  trust  the  heart  to  clianee  influences.    The  gold- 
rule  contains  t.'ie  very  life  and  soul  of  pdlitcness. 
bildren  may  be  taught  to  make  a  graceful  courtesy, 
•a  gentlemanly  bow,— but,  unless  they  have  like- 
ise  been  tauglit  to  abhor  what  is  selfish,  and  always 
^efer  another's  comfort  and  pleasure  to  their  own, 
eir  politeness  will   be  entirely  artificial,  and  used 
ily  when  it  is  their  interest  to  use  it.   On  the  other 
:nd,  a  truly  benevolent,  kind-hearted    person  will 
ways  be  distinguished  for  what  is  called  '  native 
liteness,'  though  enli.ely  ignorant  of  the  conven- 
inal  forms  of  society. 

I  by  no  means  think  graceful  manners  of  small 
portance.  They  are  the  outward  form  of  refine- 
nt  111  the  mind,  and  good  affections  in  the  heart; 
d  as  such  must  be  lovely.  But  when  the  form  e.\- 
3  without  the  vital  principle  within,  it  is  as  cold 
i  lifeless  as  flowers  carved  in  marble. 
Politeness,  either  of  feeling  or  of  manner,  can  ne- 
•  be  taught  by  set  maxims.  Every-day  influence, 
unconsciously  exerted,  is  all  important  in  forming 
characters  of  children  ;  and  in  nothing  more  im"- 
•tant  than  in  their  manners.  If  you  are  habitually 
ite,  your  children  will  become  so,  by  the  mere 
;e  of  imitation,  without  any  specfic  directions  on 
subject.  Your  manners  at  home  should  always 
sucli  as  you  wish  your  family  to  have  in  compa- 
Polileness  will  then  be  natural  to  them ;  they 
possess  it  without  thinking  about  it.  But  when 
;ain  outward  observances  a~re  urged  in  words,  as 
ortant  only  because  they  make  us  pleasing,  they 
■  inie  an  undue  importance,  and  the  unworfhiness 
he  motive  fosters  selfishness.  Besides,  if  our 
manners  are  not  habitually  consistent  with  the 
s  we  give,  they  will  he  of  little  avail  ;  they  will 
II  probability  be  misunderstood,  and  will  certain- 
B  forgotten.  I,  at  this  moment,  recollect  an  an- 
Bte,  which  plainly  shows  thai  politeness  cannot 
Biuffled  on  at  a  moment's  warning,  like  a  gar- 
It  long  out  of  use.  A  worthy,  but  s^omewhat'iul- 
iwonian,  residing  in  a  secluded  villa<;e,  expected 
•it  from  strangers  of  some  distinction.  On  the 
of  the  occasion,  she  called  her  children  togeth- 
nd  said,  '  After  I  have  dressed  you  up,  you^nust 
9ry  still,  till  the  company  comes;  and  then  you 
be  sure  to  get  up  and  make  your  bows  and 
tesies  ;  and  you  must  mind  and  say  '•  Yes, 
m,"  and  "  No,  ma'am"— "  Yes,  sir,"  and  "  jNo, 
thank   yon.'"      The  visiters  arrivea — and  the 


young.       These  evils,  so  naturally  growing  out  of  llAlLVVAYrf    &c 

their  issoiated  situation,  would  seldom  gain  power  The  mi.nber  of  e.i^-iiies  m^w  on  the  line  of  the 
over  he  old  ifthey  were  accus-omed  to  gentleness,  Liverpool  n.ilwav,  all  of  wliici,  an-  made  bv 
attention, and  deference  from  the  young  ;  they  would    ,.•  c.     i  r.       '"""-"    »"•    "laue    uy 

be  softened  by  juvenile  love, and  cheered  by  juvenile  1  ^"'^'^^^  btepheiison,  Esq.  i!ie  cdelnated  engineer 
L'ayety.  Such  intercourse  sheds  a  quiet  brightness  i  "'"'«'■  whose  superintenilence  llie  read  whs  con- 
on  the  decline  of  life,  like  sunshine  on  a  weather-  j  structed  is  19,  and  it  is  expected  lli.it  several  others 
beaten  tree,  or  a  moss-covered  dwelling.  What  is  j  ^'H  be  placed  upon  it  in  a  few  weeks.  With  re- 
Ihere  on  earth  more  beautiful  than  an  aged  person  '  spect  to  the  conveyance  of  goods  the  railw  ly  most 
full  of  content  and  benevolence.?  j  fully  answers    the    expectaiimi   of  the  dirertors.— 

a     I         !■  Tiu      n  c    i       ^        .      ■        More  goods  me  conveyed  by  the  coiiiiianv  than  bv 

.in  InveyUwn.—The   Banner  of  the   Constitution    „ii  ,i  ■       ^  ,        ,  ^""i|i''''y  'i'""  "y 

describes  a  machine  moved  by  a  steam   engine    for  l'«  ^^n-Vi'ig  bnns  who  ply  hetwcen  Manchester 


planing,   grooving  and   tongiiing  boards.     A   rough 


Liverpool.   The  journeys  willi 


ids  are  iiiva- 


pine  board  is  placed  on  a  platform,  or  carpenter's  |  'i-'bly  performed  in  an  liuiir  and  a  halt,  in  order 
bench,  and  drawn  under  a  cylinder,  to  which  are  ['I""  tbey  may  not  obsinict  the  carriages  with  pas- 
atKxed  a  number  of  knives,    which,   revolving   with  |  sengers.      The    extraordinary    speed    with  which 

dis- 
of 


board  and  a  tongue  on  the  other,  by  the  application  of  ii'equency  of    the  journeys  made  by  these    ma. 


other  stationary  tools.  In  about  forty  seconds  a  rouo-h 
board  is  fitted  to  belaid  dovvn  in  a  floor,  having  this 
advantage  over  one  planed  by  hand,  that  it  .,a3  a 
thickness,  uniform  even  to  mathematical  exactness 
w  ith  all  the  others,  so  that,  not  only  is  it  better  cal- 
culateil  to  make  a  solid  floor,  from  its  evenness,  but 
the  tongues  and  grooves  all  fit  with  perfect  precision. 
In  this  manner  board  follows  board  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, without  any  stopping  of  the  machinery,  and 
when  each  reaches  the  end  of  its  journey  it  is  push- 
ed by  the  machine  out  of  a  window,  where  it  gently 
slides  down  an  inclined  plane  into  the  yard^  from 
which  it  is  hauled  away  to  its  final  destination.  The 
most  which  this  machine  has  yet  accomplished  is 
five  hund.-ed  boards  in  a  day,  fourteen  feet  long,  and 
from  one  to  twelve  inches  wide.  It  requires  two 
men,  or  one  man  and  one  boy  to  attend  it.  A  good 
day's  work  of  a  man  with  the  hand  plane,  is  twenty 
boards  per  day. 


chines,  the  craving  of  the  public  seems  sliU  undi- 
minished. The  facilities  aflorded  to  coiiiiiierce  by 
ihe  railway,  are  strikingly  appan  lit  from  the  fact 
that  the  entire  cargo  of  an  Anierieaii  vessel,  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  laden  with  rolion,  arrived  at 
i.laiichester  within  a  hundred  liiinutes  after  being 
discharged. 


ren,  seated  together  like  'four  and  twenty  lit- 
3gs  all  <if  a  row,'  uprose  at  once,  bobbed  their 
and  courtesies.and  jabbered  over,  '  Yes,  ma'am 
na'am.  Yes,  sir,  No,  sir,  I  thank  you,  There,— 
er,  now  we  've  done  it !' 

POLITENESS    TO   THE    AGED. 

thing  tends  to  foster  tne  genuine  politeness, 
ii  Springs  from  good  feeling,  so  much  as  scru- 
s  attention  to  the  aged.  There  is  something 
mely  delightful  and  salntarv  in  the  free  and 
,'  intercourse  of  the  old  and  young.  The  fresh- 
ind  enthusiasm  of  youth  cheers  the  dreariness 
re;  and  age  can  return  the  benefit  a  hundred 
y  its  mild  maxims  of  experience  and  wisdom. 
s  country  youth  and  age  are  too  much  sejiara- 
the  }oung  flock  together,  and  leave  the  old  to 
lelves.  We  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle 
iiere  cannot  be  sympathy  balween  these  two 
mes  of  life  ;  whereas  there  may  be  in  fact,  a 
charming  sympathy— a  symnathv  more  produc- 
f  mutual  benefit  than  any  other 'in  the  world. 
3  aged,  from  the  loneliness  of  their  situation, 
ant  of  active  employment,  and  an  enfeebled 
of  health,  are  opt  to  look  upon  the  world  with 
)my  eye;  and  sometimes  their  gloom  is  not  un- 
with  biiterness:  hence  arises  the  complaint  of 


Important  Inventirjnfor  Miintifaciurers. — Napo- 
boil  oflTerecl  a  preniiuin  of  three  millions  of  francs 
to  the  person  who  should  discover  some  miterial 
the  production  of  France,  that  shoiilil  in  all  re- 
spects answer  as  a  Riibstilute  for  indigo.  Ill  con- 
sequence of  this  stimulus,  M.  .Soiicbon,  a  practical 
chemist  and  dyer,  expended  a  fortune  in  experi- 
ments which  finally  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
method  for  fixing  the  cohjr  of  prnssiate  of  iron, 
^  '^vpu    more  iierriiaiiently    than  indigo  hhie.      With 

Discovery.— U  is  found  that  every  loaf  of  bread  in    this   preparation  he  has  succeeded  in  ,\uvs  ffreen 

the  process  of  baking  gives  out  about  two  ounces  of   lijue  black   and     Idick   ni  ■^n  ,.y, .,.„»..  «ri„1  ' 

smrit  in  the  form  of  vapor.     A  method  has  been  con-    „,,'  one  . h  n    of        r     r     r       '  '",   "" 

trived  of  constructing  ovens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  |  !!'..''.'.'  "'^ """  "''"'1',?°  c^'lo.s,a„d   said  to 

save  this  spirit. 

It  is   a  Coincidence  worthy   of  note  that   at   the 

same  time  that  a  discovery    was   announced,  which 

is  calculated  to  increase  so  prodigiously  the  quantity 

of  distilled  spirit,  Mr  John  Sullivan,  civil  Engineer, 

has  found  that  spirit  is  the  readiest,  surest  andcheap- 

est  means  of  igniting  anthracite  coal.    In  steamboats, 

factories  and  even  in  private  houses  this  may   be 

very  important. 


A  Sea  Eagle. — About  a  month  ago  the  game- 
keeper at  Davenham  Hall,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  J.  H. 
Harper,  Esq.  observed  a  remarkably  large  bird  seated 
on  one  ofthe  highest  trees  in  the  pa'rk.  Hefiredatit, 
and  the  bird  was  mortally  wounded.  On  approachimr 
it,  he  found  that  it  was  a  sea  eagle  of  extraordinary 
size,  as  well  as  beautiful  in  form  and  plumage.  From 
the  tin  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other,  "when  ex- 
tended, it  measured  nearly  nine  feet.  This  great 
curiosity  has  been  presented  to  the  Natural  History 
Society,  Manchester,  and  now  enriches  the  museum, 
it  being  the  finest  specimen  of  the  sea  eagle  which 
the  Society  possesses. 

A  few  days  since  a  Catholic  clergyman  residing 
in  this  city,  called  at  the  residence  of  a  gentlemen", 
and  inquired  ofthe  servant  if  he  was  at  home.  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  asked  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  on  her  presenting  herself,  he 
observed— 'Madam,   are  you  the  lawful  wife  of  Mr 

?'  She  replied  affirmatively,   when  he   handed 

to  her  a  small  sum  of  money  which  he  said,  he  was 
instructed  to  pay  to  her  husband,  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives— being   the   amount  of  which^he  had 


in    every   respect    equally    fine    and     perma- 
nent. 

We  learn  that  Mr  Arnold  Biiffou  of  this  state, 
during  his  residence  at  Paris,  effected  a  contract 
with  M.  Soiicbon,  for  the  comiiiunicatioii  ofthe  pro- 
cess to  him,  to  he  introduced  into  the  United  States  j 
ami  that  he  has  recently  received  a  full  explanation 
ofthe  method  by  which  this  important  desideratum 
is  effected. 

The  colors  are  said  to  resist  the  action  of  both 
acids  and  alkali^,  and  when  worn  for  years  {as  we 
have  seen  stated  by  a  mercantile  bouse  of  high 
slandiug  in  Paris,)  will  present  no  whitened  appear- 
ance on  the  aeaiiis,  orat  the  pocket  and  button 
holes  of  garments,  the  colors  there  remaining  un- 
changed— Providence  Amtrican. 


Fexundityof  Fish.'— Kighl  or  ten  years  since,  half 
a  dozen  small  pickerels  were  put  into  the  Cnbb- 
osspcnnte,  none  of  whose  tributaries  before  con- 
tained any,  and  now  all  the  ponds  and  streams 
connecte.l  wiib  it  swim  with  these  fish.  Within  the 
last  year  thousands  have  been  taken  and  yet  they 
appear  tn  be  on  the  increase.  Yesterday  we  saw 
40  or  50  very  fine  ones  — one  of  which  weighed  5 
poumis— all  taken  by  one  individual  in  2  or  3  hours 
—  Gardiner,  J)le.  paper. 


Charroa!  for  Hams. — A  writer  in  the  American 

_ __  ,  r"arnierreconiiiii!tidsto  pack  Hams,  after  they  have 

been  defrauded  by  a  person  in   his   employ.     The  i  ''een  smoked,  in  pounded   charcoal.      It  keeps  out 

harshness  and  asperity  toward  the  Ibllieaof  ili^  SS!-V^ ^^1:^°"'  ^'^'"=  ""^   '""^•"^  I  ^I^to  ^^r^nt  •''^'""  ^'"'^"  '"1  'r^'T" 

taste  too  otten  luund  in  hams  exposed  for  sale. 
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Messrs  Bcel  and  Wilsoiv,  Nurserymen,  of 
Albany,  who  are  indefatigable  in  tlieir  exertions 
to  introduce  the  new  horticultural  productions  of 
Europe,  have  just  received  the  following  vahiahle 
acquisitions  which  will  be  propagated  with  all 
practicable  despatch. 

100  varieties  of  pears,  mostly  new,  duplicate 
plants,  from  M.  Noisette. 

15  new  green  house  and  15  hardy  tree  roses 
duplicate  plants,  from  do. 

27  New  Roses  from  Loddiges  of  London. 

50  do  do  from  Charlwood. 

18  Pears,  12  apples,  3  plums  and  5  cherries 
(scions)  from  the  Loudon  Horticultural  Society's 
garden. 

27  Pears  and  15  apple  (trees)  from  B.  Saun- 
ders, island  of  Jersey. 

13  Pears  and  28  apples  t'rom  M.  Saul,  Lanca- 
shire, Rev.  Mr  Bree,  Coventry,  Youngs,  Epsom  and 
Ronald's,  at  Brentford. 

40  extra  fine  Dahlias,  selected  by  an  amateur, 
and  cost  in  London  §1  each. 


where  they  get  their  drink.  As  there  is  no  run-  oneniaZi*  ;  some  of  theni  are  well  grown  although 
ning  water   on  tlie  farm,    we    have  to  depend    on    only  three  years  planted. 

pumps.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  |  In  the  Nurseries  we  saw  a  great  many  Mag- 
slate,  two  dogs,  one  at  a  lime,  pump  all  the  water,  nolias,  of  which  they  possess  no  less  than  thirteen 
and  cut  all  the  corn  stalks,  straw  and  hay  used  distinct  species,  and  tliree  varieties  ;  one  plant  of 
for  all  the  cows  and  other  animals  of  the  farm,  the  Grandiflora  is  20  feet  high,  and  in  full  bloom. 
These  cut  articles,  nii.xed  with  cornmeal,  hran, !  Here  are  likewise  the  Cordata  50  feet  high; 
shorts  and  roots,  are  cooked  by  means  of  a  very  I  a  beautiful  Eliptica,  in  flower  ;  and  a  magnificent 
simple  steam  apparatus  for  their  food  during  the  |  specimen,  18  feet  high,  of  the  Conspicua  ;  th» 
winter  with  occasional  variations.  4 curious  Osage  Orange,  that  retains  its  lucid  foliage'' 

,  I  lor 


Value   of  Agricultural  Information. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Maine. 
'Twenty  years  since  I  planted  out  several  peach 
trees,  all  of  which  died  soon  after,  for  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  treat  them.  I  was  then  iiiforin- 
ed  by  our  knowing  ones,  that  the  i)each  would 
not  grow  in  this  place.  I  believed  them,  and 
made  no  farther  effort  to  propagate  them,  until 
three  years  since,  I  ])rocured  from  VVm.  Kenrick's 
valuable  nursery  half  a  dozen  trees,  five  of  which, 
I  now  have  in  a  healthy,  flourishing  state,  very 
full  of  blossoms,  and  with  a  prospect  of  much 
fruit  from  them.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the 
information  obtained  frojn  the  New  England  Far- 
mer. There  arc  some  persons  here  who  know  not 
what  kind  of  tree  it  is  that  appears  so  beautiful, 
and  others  when  passing  have  even  called  in  to 
inquire   what   they  were.' 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  '  Orange  Farm,'  to  the  editor  of  the 
American  Farmer.  This  farm  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  is  under  the  care 
of  Mr  Underwood,  formerly  of  Roxbury.  It  is 
certainly   a  very   encouraging  example. 

Mr  Smith — Under  an  impression  thai  the 
agriculturists  of  our  country  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, did  not  employ  capital  enough  in  their 
business,  I,  about  twelve  years  since,  determined 
to  carry  my  ideas  into  effect  upon  my  Orange 
Farm,  consisting  of  400  acres.  After  the  desired 
fertility  had  been  given  to  the  soil,  80  acres  of  it 
were  converted  into  a  garden,  and  270  acres 
into  a  dairy  farm.  Of  these  270  acres,  about 
70  are  in  wood,  and  about  200  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  cows  are  in  number  about  100 — some- 
times more,  and  sometimes  less.  They  are  kept 
in  warm,  but  well  ventilated  slaldes  throughout 
the  winter,  and  part  of  ilie  spring  anil  autumn 
They  are  not  exposed  to  cold  rains  even  in  sum- 
mer. They  run  during  the  summer  on  luxuriant 
pastures,  each  of  which  afTbnl  a  comfortable 
shade.  So  much  importance  is  attached  to  shade, 
that  sheds    have  been   erected   over  the   troughs, 


The  cows  are  at  all  times  in  the  stables  clean, 
by  being  kept  clear  of  their  own  dirt,  by  means 
of  a  well  constructed  drain  so  fixed  as  to  re- 
ceive all  their  dung  and  urine. 

Of  the  sales  of  the  jiroducts  of  this  dairy 
farm,  there  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  a 
progressive  increase. — The  account  of  the  sales 
of  last  year,  as  rendered  to  me  by  my  manager 
on  the  1st  Jan.  last,  you  have  below;  and  lam 
given  to  understand  that  it  will  be  more  this 
year.  In  this  statement  the  jiroceeds  of  the  gar- 
den of  thirty  acres    are  not  included. 

As  the  expenses  of  repairs,  of  buildings,  and 
of  every  other  kind,  are  paid  by  the  manager,  I 
have  not  allowed  myself  to  pry  into  them  very 
closely.  I  have  contented  myself  with  knowing, 
that  he  has  to  deliver  to  me,  and  that  he  does 
deliver  to  me,  without  limitation  every  day, 
whatever  quantity  my  family  may  want  of  fresh 
butter,  creain  and  milk,  and  that  he  has  to  jiay 
to  me  and  does  pay  to  me  in  cash  every  Saturday, 
a  satisfactory  net  amount  of  rent. 

Amount  of  sales  on  the  Orange  Farm  for  1830. 
Milk,  $4,822   20 

Butter,  1.779  36 

Beef,  1.201    84 

Veal,  184   79 

Pigs,  72   50 

Vegetables,  455   87 

Hay,  1.153  06 


OIll" 


9,669   62 


tract  froiT 


iting  Committee  of  tile  Penn- 
iely,  made  July,  1830. 

'NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS  OF  D.  AND 
C.  LANDRETH.' 
'  These  extensive  grounds  stand  on  Federal 
street,  near  the  Arsenal  ;  they  were  first  cult^a- 
ted  fortyone  years  ago,  and  have  been  well  kept 
up  ever  since. 

The  earliest  collection  of  Camellias  was  made 
here  ;  some  of  those  now  in  possession  of  these 
distinguished  nurserymen,  are  10  feet  high  ;  they 
have  twentyfive  sorts,  two  of  them  seedlings,  in 
liigh  estimation. 

The  selection  of  Gree??  House  Plants  is  valu- 
able, and  extensive — consisting,  among  many  oth- 
ers, of  Rhododendron  arborea,  7^  feet  high,  bear- 
ing rich  crimson  flowers.  The  Erythrina  crisla- 
galli,  conspicuous  in  the  Papilionaceous  tribe,  and 
bearing  for  the  second  time  this  season  a  profusion 
of  flowers  ;  the  Streiitzia  regina,  with  its  curiously 
formed  and  elegantly  contrasted  flowers  ;  the  Cor- 
rcea  spcciosa,  &,'c.  Diflierent  species  of  the  genus 
Cilrus,  consisting  of  the  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron, 
Shaddock,  &fc.  are  in  good  order  and  covered  with 
fruit. 

The  Green  Houses  are  132  feet,  to  which  are 
added  a  room  40  by  20  feet,  and  extensiire  glass 
framing  for  keeping  plants.  Adjoining  to  the 
mansion-house  are  some  handsome  evergreen 
hedges    of  the   Arhorvitce,    Thuya  occidenlalis,  and 


longer  than  any  other  diciduous  tree  ;  a  very  large 
J'irgilia  lutea  the  Gordonia  puhcscens  ;  the 
Halesia — Carolina  snow-drop  tree  ;  a  beautiful 
bush,  8  feet  high,  of  the  Clethra  acuminata  ths 
Andromeda  arborea  ;  varieties  of  red,  yellow,  and 
white  Azalea  fine  ;  Hydrangeas  planted  in  the- 
open  ground  many  years  back,  some  of  which  ar8 
4  feet  high,  and  22  feet  in  circumference  with^ 
about  two  hundred  flowers,  one  flower  measured. 
12  inches  diameter  ;  it  is  thus  proved  that  with  a. 
little  protection  this  shrub  will  stand  our  winters 
in  the  open  ground  ;  a  large  bush  of  the  Pyri 
Japonica,  more  than  30  feet  round,  stands  the  win*- 
ters  well  too. 

The  Nurseries  are  very  correctly  managed,  and- 
cover  40  acres,  supplying  every  part  of  the  Unio) 
a  detail  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  of  oi 
space.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  wi(h  statin] 
that  the  stock  is  very  large,  and  in  every 
of  growth,  consisting  of  Forest  and  Ornamtntai 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines  and  Creepers,  with 
a  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  of 
the  best  kinds,  and  most  healthy  condition  ;  large 
beds  of  Seedling  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  ^-o,  for 
budding  and  grafting  upon,  a  plan  very  superior 
to  that  of  working  upon  suckers,  which  carry  with 
them  into  the  graft  all  the  diseases  of  the  parent 
stock.  In  these  grounds  are  to  be  seen  in  th^ 
spring  tiie  most  beautiful  Hyacinths  in  the  country, 
consisting  of  fifty  different  sorts  of  the  double 
kinds. 

Garden  Seeds  of  the  finest  quality  have  been 
scattered  over  the  country  from  these  grounds,  and 
may  always  be  depended  upon.  The  seed  estab« 
lishment  of  these  Horticulturists  is  the  most  exteflj 
sive  in  the  Union,  and  the  reputation  is  well  safl 
tained  from  year  to  year.  To  obviate  the  chanoSi 
of  mixture  of  the  farina  of  plants  of  the  same 
family,  they  have  established  another  nursery  at* 
suitable  distance,  so  that  degeneration  cannot  ta! 
place,  and  which  secures  to  purchasers  a  genuine 
article  ;  the  age,  quality,  and  process  of  culture  of 
every  plant  being  thus  known  to  the  proprietors, 
the  supply  from  their  grounds  is-  recommended 
with  great  confidence.  When  properly  assorted 
and  labelled,  the  seeds  are  sold  at  their  Ware- 
house, No  85  Chesnut  street,  where  may  be  had 
likewise  all  kinds  of  Garden  Tools,  and  publica' 
tions  on  Botany,  Horticulture,  Landscape,  and  ffu- 
orative  Gardenin, 


HINTS   TO  FARMERS. 

Baron  Humboldt  says,  that  timber  should  be  lift 
standing  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  hills,  for  three 
very    good  reasons : 

1st.    Aflbiding  a  shelter  during  high  winds. 

2d.  Aflbrding  better  fuel  than  timber  from  lOW 
lands.  i' 

2d.  Preserving  the  subterranean  water  courtfei 
which  pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  their  way  Wj 
the  sleep  woodlands  ;  but  when  the  sun  is  let  in, 
the  parched  earth  drinks  up,  retards,  and  finally 
stroys  them. 


I 
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Sh(ep — Sheep. 
Valuable  Books  on  the  tie«t  mcthoil  of  forming  good 
flocks,  of  increasing  tliem,   and  treating  llieni  properly 
when  in   he.ilth  and  when  diseased — in   ihe   character 
and  value  of  Merino  Sheep — anatomical  structure,  &.c, 
&.C — 5  \MluabIe  works,  viz  : 
Sir  George  Stewart  Makcnzic,  Bart. 
Kobert  R.  Livingston,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Bard,  M.  O. 
M.  Daubcntoti,  a  man  of  letters,  and  profound  Natural- 
ist ;    his  work  was  published  in   Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
End  America — snd  tn  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
iOD. 

Mr  Tesslu,  inspector  ol  the  Rambouillet  Eslahlish- 
ment — .md  others  in  France. 

Also  for  sale — n  valuable  collection  of  Books  on  Agri- 
culture, Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
Botany,  &c,  &c.  By  K.  P.  &  C.  WILLl.AMS,  whole- 
sale and  retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  IS  and  20 
Cornhill,  Boston.  May  25. 


Library  of  Entertaining  Knoivledge, 
Under  the  dreclion  of  llie  Sociplv   fur  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowlcllse. 
Kow  publishing  by  Lilly  &  W.vit,  (late  Wells  & 
Lilly. >  rear  of  Boylston  inarket,  and  by  Carter,  Hen- 
dee  ic  Babcock,  Washington  street,  Boston. 
The  parts  of  this  interesting  work  which  treat  upon 

Clmber  Trees,  and  on  Fruits,  give  much  useful  and  cu- 
ious  information  on  these  subjects, — and  are  valuable  to 
hs  farmer  not  only  for  the  facts,  that  are  collected  with 
•eat  research  and  judgment,  but  for  the  interesting 
lanner  in  which  they  sre  combined  and  narrated — lead- 
ing the  old  and  the  young  to  regard  their  daily  occupa- 
ion,  not  alone  as  a  laborious  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
lood,  but  as  ari  amusement,  and  a  science. 

The  parts  upon  Insect  .Architecture  and  Transformation 
vill  prove  unusually  interesting.— Interesting  to  all ;  but 
0  the  Agriculturist  particularly  useful,  in  enabling  him 
0  understand  the  origin  and  the  character  of  such  in- 
ects  as  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man,  as 
rell  as  of  that  numerous  tribe  that  olten  blight  the  es- 
octed  harvest,  and  nip  his  promised  fruits  in  the  green 
"ee  and  in  the  bud. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  already  treated  upon,  or 
lat  has  been  announced  in  this  beautiful  series,  that  is 
ot  calculated  to  prove  interesting  to  the  farmer.  Not 
le  fanner  alone,  but  the  mechanic,  and  the  scholaf,  will 
*nd  it  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  interesting.    It  is 

treasure  to  the  man  ot  science,  without  proving  a 
umbling-block  to  the  unlearned. 

Each  part  contains  more  than  200  pages,  and  nume- 
)us  engravings  on  wood,  beautifully  executed.— Price 
nty  cents  a  part,  and  continued  on  the  s?me  terms. 

Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  schools 
ad  seminaries,  supplied  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

[^Twelve  numbers  of  the  .\nierican  edition  are  now 
ablisbed,  and  several  others  which  are  equally  beauli- 
[1  and  interesting,  now  in  press,  and  will  appear  in 
leedy  succession.  May  2.>. 


The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  sundry  per- 
•ns,  lost  to  a  ser.se  of  honor  and  regardless  of  the  lives 
the  community,  have  olTered  and  do  continue  to  offer 
r  sale  an  article  purporting  to  be  '  Dr  Moore's  E-^sence 

Life,'  but  which  does  not  even  approach  an  imitation 
-the  bills  of  Directions  have  the  same  caption — enumer- 
ion  of  diseases  and  certificates  as  Ibrmcr  bills  enclosing 
e  genuine  article,  but  the  list  of  agents  is  not  the  same, 
he  individual  against  whom  I  would  most  particularly 
lanl  the  public,  is  Benjamin  F.  Simpson,  of  Chester,  N. 
.  This  man  has  sold  to  sundry  persons  in  the  city  of 
oston  the  spurious  article — to  some  individuals  he  has 
ven  his  own  name,  to  others  be  has  c.illed  his  name 
oore — to  one  person  he  sold  a  parcel  of  his  article,  and 
fixed  the  signature  ol  Ebenezer  G.  Moove — to  his    bill 

sale  to  another  person  he  represented  himself  as  my 
other,  and  claimed  an  equal  right  with  myself  to  man- 
acture  and  vend  '  Moore's  Essence  ol  Life.'  I  should 
it  have  noticed  Mr  Simpson  if  certain  deale  s  in  Rledi- 
ne  were  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  him  and 
Iming  upon  country  traders  the  spurious  article — whe- 
er  their  object  is  gain,  or  a  wish  to  injure  the  reputation 

the  genuine  IMoore's  Essence,  and  thereby  introduce 
tides  of  their  own  composition,  I  know  not — this  much 
do  know,  the  reputaiion  of  '  Dr  Moore's  Essence  of 
ife  '  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
Dcentrated  efforts  of  spurious  dealers.  I  have  long 
lOwn  of  the  circulation  of  the  pretended  imitation,  and 
ive  suffered  it  to  p.iss  unnoticed,  but  the  duty  I  owe  the 
iblie,  my  aged  father,  and  myself,  requires  this  cxposi- 
>n.  JOHN  S.  MOORE. 

Feb.  23.  eop6w 


Grojie    J'incs. 

For  sale,  at  the  Seed  Store,  connected  with  the  New 
England  Fanner  Odice,  No.  52,  North  Market  Street, 
100  superior  Grape  Vines,  Isaliella  and  Catawba, 
being  the  two  leading  hardy  standard  sorts  cul- 
tivated, of  extra  size  and  thrifty  growth,  packed  in  moss, 
price  50  els.  each.  A  further  supply  of  the  Alexander, 
Winne,  Sciippernong,  York  Madeira,  true  Red  Bland's 
and  Orwig.sburg,  (all  hardy  sorts)  are  just  received,  at 
the  same  price. 

Also,  a  good  collection  of  Ihe  finest  Double  Mexican 
Dahlia  roots,  of  the  most  showy  and  esteemed  sorts,  from 
25  cts.  to  51  ea-h— Also,  Jacobean  Lilies,  Tube  Roses, 
and  Tiger  Flowers — price  25  cts.  each.  All  the  above 
are  now  in  fine  order  for  transplanting. 
Barley. 

50  bushels   two   lowed    Barley,  plump   and   clean  for 
seed,  raised  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  Salem. 
Broom  Corn. 

Also,  just  received,  a  few  bushels  of  prime  Broom  Corn 
.raised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 
Flower  Seeds. 

Packages  of  Flower  Seeds,  oT  eighteen  varieties,  com- 
prising the  most  sliowy  anuuals,  among  which  are  the 
fjllowing  beautiful  and  comparatively  rare  sorts;  Ele- 
gant Coreopsis,  Variegated  Euphorbia,  Cypress  Vine, 
Candytuft,  sweet  scented  Virgin's  Bower,  Sensitive  Plant, 
&.C,  &.C,  with  directions  for  their  culture. — Price  $1  per 
package. April  13. 

Jf'm.  F.  Otis  S,-  Co. 
No.  110,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  have  a  good  supply  of 
Carnation  Pink  roots.   Pine  Apples,    and  fine  West  India 
Squashes,  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba.  May  18. 


Potatoes  for  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street— 

A  few  bushels  of  the  fine  .seedling  potatoes  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii,  p. 
102.  This  is  but  the  fifth  year  from  the  ball  ;  they  have 
twice  t.aken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society.  (See  Colonel  Pickering's  Report,  N.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page  9S  )  They  are  represented  by  the 
person  who  raised  them,  as  tolerably  early,  moro  than 
middling  bearers,  remarkably  delicate  and  mealy,  size 
nearly  round,  color  white,  and  have  but  very  frw  protu- 
beiances.  A  good  opportunity  now  offers  to  farmers  to 
secure  a  superior  variety  of  this  important  vegetable  for 
seed.     Price  $1  per  bushel.  May  18. 


Branding  Irons,  at  reduced  prices. 
Carter's  improved  Branding  Irons,  for  branding  Guide 
Boards,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51 
and  52  North  Market  street.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
article  for  country  towns,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  put  up 
permanent  guide  boards  at  a  trifling  expense  ;  it  is  sim- 
ply by  burning  the  brands  into  a  piece  of  board,  then 
lightly  plane  it  over,  alter  which  give  it  a  coat  of  white 
pain*.  Guide  bo.irds  made  in  this  way  are  much  more 
durable  than  Ihe  common  boards,  and  the  cost  is  trifling. 
The  above  are  offered  forsaleat-10  to  50  per  cent  discount 
from  former  piices,  which  will  enable  all  towns  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  very  useful  article.       May  18. 


IVrougld-lron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  ^-c. 
Wr)ught-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — ilso,\  Complete 
assortment  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Bar 
Iron — American  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop  and  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kinds — 
Pipe-box  and  Mould-board  plates,  &c.  constantly  for  sale 
by  GAY  Sf  BIRD, 

6lis.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


For  Sale,  Full  hlood  .flldnerne)/  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  Calves,  and  one  Heif  r  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  and  two  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Short  Horn  or 
Teeswater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  slock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  office.        4t      May  11. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Office  No.  52  North 
Market  Street,  > 

A  few  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Roliinia 
pseudoacncia)  saved  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
ibis  Establishment.  The  excellence  of  this  tree  for  ship 
timber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growuh,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  where  it  thrives  well,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 


Dahlia    Roots. 

For  Sale,  by  David  IIaggertson,  at  the  Green 
House,  Charlestoion  I^ineyard,  Kdcn-strccl,  (on  the 
south  side  of  Hunker's  Hill,)  a  superior  collection  of  the 
above  Roots,  containing  sixty  varieties.  The  color  of 
each  kind  marked  with  the  name  and  warrantod  as  de- 
scribed. This  collection  has  been  distinguished  by  gene- 
ral praise, and  wis  awarded  the  premium  last  autumn  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Also,  an  extensive  collection  of  Green  House  Plants, 
and  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  Vines,  in  pots,  with 
ripe  fruits  at  reasonable  prices. 

All  the  above  roots  and  Strawberry  Vines  are  for  sale 
by  Mr  Russell  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  North 
Market  Street,  at  the  same  prices.   May  4. 


For  sate  at  tlie  JIgncultural  If'arehouse, 

52    NORTH    M.\RKET    STREET, 

I13=WILLIS'  IMPROVED  BUTTIiR  STAMP.S.XD 
This  is  a  simple,  but  elegant  and  useful  implement, 
which  mouhls  butter  into  a  handsome  rectangular,  or 
cubic  form,  presses  out  the  buttermilk  ;  and  by  the  same 
process  fixes  upon  it  a  beautiful  impression,  which  ad- 
mils  of  being  varied  into  such  letters  or  figures  as  may 
best  suit  the  fancy  of  the  owner  of  the  article. 


Bees  in  Cities. 
AN  ESSAY  on  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
Honey  Bee,  in  maritime  Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
of  Domestic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.  Just  published  by  Perkins  &  Marvin, 
114,  Washington  Street,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North  Marketstreet, 
price  3S  cents. 


Or  HulPs  Patent  Truss. 

Dr  Hull,  Sir — Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dr  Kn.app,  I  have  been  cured  within  the  year  past  of  a 
bad  ruiJ.'ure  of  9  years'  standing,  by  the  use  ol  one  of 
your  patent  trusses.  I  had  worn  various  kinds  of  trusses 
before  I  got  one  of  yours,  but  they  were  very  burden- 
some to  me.  Your  truss,  on  the  contrary,  is  comfortable 
to  wear,  and  as  convenient  to  put  off  and  on  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  I  wore  it  not  to  exceed  five  months,  and 
found  mvself  curei.  I  have  not  had  it  on  for  six  months 
past,  and  have  exerted  myself  violently  at  wrestling, 
jumping,  riding,  and  other  hard  exercises  without  any 
return  of  the  complaint,  not  even  a  feeling  of  weakness 
in  the  part.  In  fine,  your  truss  has  made  me  as  sound 
and  well  as  ever  I  was;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  in  the  woHd.  H.  N.  FISHBURN. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  1S31. 

[n=Dr   Hull's  Trusses  are  sold  by  Eben.  Wight,  (sole 
agent  for  this  city,)  Milk-st.  opposite  Federal-st. 
'Feb.  11.  eop3t 


Sweet  Potato  Slips,  S,-c. 
This  day  received  at  the   Agricultural  Warehouse,  52 
North  Market-street,  a    further  supply  of  Sweet  Potato 
Slips — Price  17  cents  per  quart  ;  50  cents  a  half-peck. — 
Also,  a  fresh  supply  of  Millet  and  Orchard  Grass  seed. 


The  jVaturali.st, 
DEVOTED  lo  Geology,  Botany  and  Mineralogy,  edi- 
ted by  D.  Jay  Browne,  and  published  monthly  by  Peirce 
&  Parker,  "I  Cornhill,  Boston.  Each  No.  contains 32  8vo. 
pages,  accompanied  with  a  plate.  Price  $2  a  year.  The 
first  five  numbers  of  this  work  have  been  issued,  the 
contents  of  which  are  as  follows:  Zoologv.  Man.  The 
Beaver.  The  Bee.  The  Silkworm.  White  Ants.  Botany. 
The  Vine.  The  Mnltierry.  The  Lilac.  Tlie  AVeeping 
Willow.  The  Sugar  Maple.  JVIineralogy.  Platina. 
Gold.  Silver.  Mercury.  The  Culture  6[  Silk.  Re- 
marks on  the  Culture  of  The  Vine,  and  The  Cultivation 
of  Bees.  May  2,  1831. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LE.\D  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  by  Lincoln 
Fearing  it  Co  ,  No.  110,  Stale  Street. 

.ipril  13,  1831.  6w.  


Bones  Jf'anted. 
Shin   and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO. 
H.  GRAY  ^  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 
April  20.  2inos 


To  Correspondents. — Several  communications  are 
deferred  this  week — among  them  one  from  Framinghara, 
and  two  or  three  fiom  Pennsylvania. 

We  regret  also  to  be  obliged  to  defer  till  next  week, 
an  account  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From  the  Philailclphia  Alburn. 

NOTHING     TO     DO. 

Alas  !  how  very  wearily 

Tlie  heavy  hours  roll  by  ! 
I  wonderif  there  ever  was 

A  iii.tn  so  dull  as  1. 
From  mor[iinjr  lifrht  to  dim  twilight 

There's  iioliiing  1  can  do. 
Except  10  eat,  and  iliink,  and  write, 

And  feel  exceeding  blue. 

I  wander  with  a  stare  forlorn 

Through  niany  a  well  known  street. 
And  see  how  full  of  business 

Is  every  one  I  meet ; 
And  then  I  sigh  to  think  that  I 

Alone  among  matikind. 
Have  not  a  thing  to  occupy 

My  lingers  or  my  mind ! 

I  heard  one  say  the  other  day, 

That  I  had  grown  a  bore, 
And  did  mt  seem  to  understand 

The  purpose  of  a  door — 
The  paltry  dunce  !    I  lent  him  once 

A  fifty  dollar  bill: 
He  has  not  paid  it  to  me  yet — 

1  guess  he  never  will ! 

When  now  I  call  on  Adeline, 

She  never  is  at  home — 
She  says,  she  could  not  bear  a  man 

So  much  inclined  to  roam  ;  • 
Sh*has  returned,  and  I  have  burned, 

My  letters  old  and  new  ; — 
'T  is  queer  she  did  not  think  to  send 

The  watch  I  gave  her  too. 

And  now  there's  nothing  I  can  do, 

So  pestered  by  the  blues! 
Our  daily  papers  are  not  fit 

For  Christians  to  peruse  : 
I  do  not  care  for  politics, 

Wars,  trials,  or  debates — 
1  skip  all  '  horrid  accidents,' 

And  never  notice  dates. 

In  vain — in  vain  (  try  to  laugh. 

When  Linton  tries  to  pun — 
I  look  as  shrinkingly  upon 

A  punsier  as  a  dun. 
Uneasy  thoughts  seem  folded  in 

Erich  object  that  I  see. 
The  very  grass  I  tread  upon 

Is  full  of  gloom  to  me. 

The  sky — the  golden  summer  sky — 

Yon  arch  of  dazzling  blue 
Seems  unto  me  a  vapory  mitss. 

Of  thick  and  Itaden  hue. 
0  !  I  had  rather  ply  the  oar 

And  toss  upon  the  sea. 
Than  live  the  mi-erable  slave 

And  victim  of  ennui. 
Boston,  Jlpril,  1831.  y. 


Evidence  of  the  senses. — A  roguisli  l)oy 
stole  the  g-lasses  from  his  grandfather's  spectacles, 
and  when  the  old  gentjetnan  piittliem  on,  finding 
he  could  not  see,  he  exclaimed,'  marry  on  ine,  I've 
lost  my  sight!"  hut  thinking  the  impediment  to 
vision  might  l)e  the  dirtines.sof  the  glasses,  took 
them  off  to  wipe  them  ;  when  not  feeling  then,  he, 
still  more  frightened,  cried  out,  'Why,  what's 
come  now,  why  I  huve  lost  my  feeling  too  !' 

Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  LI,.  D  of  Alhany  calcu- 
lates that  two  cents  and  seven  mills  per  day,  will 
furnish  healthy  and  comfortahle  food  for  a  man 
and  include  bread,  pudding,  meat  and  jelly,  pota- 
toes, salt,   vinegar,   pepper,    rye,    coffee    and   mo- 


CorrEi;. — The  general  effect  of  cofleo  upon  the 
nervous  coat  of  the  stomach  is,  unquestionably,  a 
gentle  stimulant ;  and  as  most  substances  of  that 
class  have  to  a  certain  extent,  a  tonic  power,  it  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  individuals  whose  powers 
of  digestion  have  been  debilitated  by  stimulants  of 
a  more  powerful  character,8uch  as  fermented  liqt:ors, 
wine,  spirit,  &o.-  The  cu.'itom  of  taking  coffee 
after  dinner,  and  jnst  before  retirement  to  rest 
is  bad;  because  its  stimulant  property  on  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  e.\erts  a  power  destructive  to 
sleep  ;  it  proriioto;  an  activity  of  the  mind,  jj^j 
gives  a  range  to  the   imagination,   which   pre^gjjjg 

self  forgetfulness  that  sure  harbinger  to  repo^g  

Manual  of  Invalids. 


Royal  Tenderness. — The  Emperor  of  China 
has  reproved  the  sheriff  for  strangling'  the  wrong 
subjects  by  mistake,  and  requests  them  not  to  do 
so  in  future ! 


Pretty  Good. — '  What  dat  you  pic  up  dere. 
Sambo.''  '  Dollar,  Pompey.'  '  Well  jnss  leff  'em 
down  again  ;  I  only  i)ut  'em   dere  to  try  you.' 

A  caoutchouc  (India  rubber)  tree  is  mentioned  as 
growing  in  a  garden  in  Philadelphia.  The  Balti- 
more American  says  there  is  also  one  in  the  garden 
of  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  city.  Itsoniewhat 
resembles  the  fig  tree. 

There  is  one  in  Boston.  It  may  be  seen  at  the 
fruit  store  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Tremont  House. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  thrifty  sapling. 

.Veu)  toay  of  blacking  boots. — Aq  Inn-keeper  in 
Connecticut — who  was  prodigiously  fond  of  a  joke, 
and  valued  himself  more  on  his  gibes  and  jeers, 
than  his  good  accommodations  and  honest  reckm- 
ings  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  before  his  door, 
observed  a  raw  looking  young  man  from  the  coun- 
try, whose  boots  were  polished  much  beyond  the 
general  style  of  his  appearance.  Boniface  thinking 
he  would  be  a  capital  subject  for  sport,called  to  him. 

'  Here,  young  man,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 

The  fellow  slopped,  and  Boniface  proceeded. 

'I  admire  the  appearance  of  your  boots — I  wish 
you'd  tell  me  how  to  black  mine.' 

'That,' said  the  awkward  looking  fellow  ;  'you 
can  do  easy  enough— jist  rub  them  against  your 
character.^ 

Anecdote.— The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  at 
her  evening  conversations,  occasionally  covered  her 
head  with  her  handkerchief  and  was  then  supposed  to 
be  asleep.  She  was  in  that  state  one  evening  ;  at 
a  time  at  which  she  was  much  displeased  with  her 
grandson,  then  Mr  John  Spencer,  for  acting,  as  she 
conceived,  under  the  influence  of  Mr  Fox,  whose 
name  being  mentioned,  she  exclaimed,  'Is  that  the 
Fox  that  stole  my  goose  ?'—The  Marchnont  Papers. 

Sir  Edmund  Sugden,  an  eminent  chancery  barris- 
ter in  England,  relates  that  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
'commonly  gleaned  the  knowledge  of  the  case  he 
adjudged  from  the  perusal  of  the  documents,  and  not 
from  the  speeches  of  the  counsel,  and  that  he  invari- 
ably divided  the  hours  of  his  judicial  sittings  between 
the  examination  of  papers,  and  a  daily  correspon- 
dence with  a  favorite  daughter.'  Sir  Edmund  cites 
from  one  of  his  lordship's  paternal  epistles,  this  sen- 
tence :  '  They  suppose  I  am  listening  to  their  stupid 
arguments ;  they  little  imagine  I  am  writing  to  you. 


An  Insect  Pun. — In  the  Narrative  of  Discovery 
and  Adventure  in  Africa,  Wilson,  having  occasion 
to  mention  that  a  species  of  insect,  called  pausus, 
was  the  last  described  by  Linnteus,  says,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Young,  it  was — 

'An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  his  end!' 


May  25,  I  S3 1. 

Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  .Salt. 

The  subscriber  oflers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  choice 
Land,  situated  in  ihe  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Lewis 
and  slate  of  New  York.  Some  ol  the  land  is  rn, proved 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  rcrnaikably  heal- 
l/Ci(,  hiring  enliiely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  trom 
the  cuinmon  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  Ihe  towns 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of  n 
covered  with  rich  bl.ick  mould.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  &o. 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,  Ear- 
ley,  Potatoes  and  Flax;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Wheat 
and  Coin  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  su- 
perior grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  olTers  itself. 
The  pioduce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  tbii 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  that 
from  the  same  quanlity  of  land  in  any  olher  of  the  Black 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admiiably  well  watered,. 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  running 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  lo  Orchard- 
ing — Ihe  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county. 
Sloek  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  possi- 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drovert 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  ol  the  farmers,  and  paying 
the  hishest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  readily 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  far. 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originally 
from  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  from 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  The 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  low 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and  » 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  two 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment  in  annual  inslalmentsj 
will  he  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  nurchasersj 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,  Catll  ■,  Sheep, 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  lor  which  products  he  will 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  lo  the  land  it 
indisputable,  and  good  VVarranty  Deeds  will  be  given  to 
purchaseis.  Persons  desirous  of  puichasing  will  please, 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Haibor,  county 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  CanfielDj 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9. epl6t 


Amm,uvUion    ,J^ 

Of  Ihe  best  qviality  ai.u  (o?/ifs<  pi  ic«.s,  for  sporting— 
constantly  lor  sale  at  COPELANU'S  POWDER  STORK, 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  if  the  quality  is  noi  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded       If  Jan.  7 


Hickory. 

This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  rai.sed  in  Montreal,  is 
from  an  Engli-^h  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not  in- 
ferioi-  to  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  beau- 
ty. He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pity 
nounced  by  (good)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  ralei 
horse  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  fast  walker,  and  has  pacel 
around  the  trotting  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes,  3| 
seconds,  and  was  offi^red  publicly  to  match  against  aDi ' 
horse  that  could  be  produced.  Jt  is  considered  un 
saiy  lo  say  niore,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  knc 
to  he  doubled. 

Hi,'  will    stand    at   Abbott's   Inn,    Holden,  during  the 
season.     Terms  ,f  3,  the  season.  Ct  May""!!. 


Published  evrry  Wednesday  F.vci.ig,  i,t  ^3  per  annum 
[.ay.able  at  the  end  f  ihe  year— but  those  who  pay  withii 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subs cribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  rents. 

(0=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  .1.  B.  RussELt,  byl.  R.  Butts— by  whom 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  th,e 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
UussEi.i.,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  02  North 
Market  Stieet. 
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FOR  THE  .NEW  ENGLAND  FARMiR. 

FOKM  OF  A  ROLLER. 
MRFtssENnKv  —  ll.iviii;j-l.iioly  suoii  two  or  more 
escriptions  of  Rollers  in  the  Farmer,  I  will  try 
)  give  you  llie  (lescri|)tioii  i>f  omk  I  lately  saw  in 
laucuster  (/oiiiiiy,  Pa.  at  tlie  farm  of  a  friend  of 
line  and  wliicii  lie  s.iys  is  llie  kiinl  most  apiirov- 
i  of  in  parts  of  Clicsler  County,  Pa.  A  slick  6 
■et  long  anil  from  20  to  36  indies  in  iliameter  is 
■  be  bored  tliiongli  with  a  5  inch  hole,  then  bv 
acing  blocks  in  each  end  fiml  the  cenire  of  each 
jle  and  describe  a  circle  on  each  end  of  the 
ick,  as  large  as  it  will  admit,  finm  which  dress 
round  and  smooth,  and  then  with  a  cross  cut 
w  it  in  two  which  gives  yon  two  pieces  of  3 
3t  each  in  length  ;  next  prepare  a  good  piece  of 
)od  for  an  axis,  dressed  round,  and  ^th  of  an 
^h  less  than  the  hole  bored,  and  long  enough  to 
n  thrcwigh  both  pieces  and  secure  in  the  fronie 
th  a  tenon  of  2  by  4  J  inches  on  c.ich  end  ;  on 
e  end  is  to  be  left  a  slioiilder,  inside  of  the  len- 
and  on  the  other  a  piece  of  board  as  a  washer 
feeep  the  roller  clear  of  ihe  fiame  in  working. 
e  frame  consists  of  2  pieces  before  and  2  be- 
d,  and  one  on  each  side  ;  into  the  latter  of 
ich  is  Jiut  the  axis  after  having  the  two  parts 
« the  roller  and  the  washer  put  on.  A  tongue 
iicured  to  the  two  front  pieces  of  the  frame  with 

•  y  chains  to    preveni   strain    in    turning,    and   a 

*  ulli  and  rings    for    breast   chains  on    the    end, 
a    a  |)in   hole  at  the    proper  place    for    a   double 

I  .  Iiiit  whore  oxen  are   used   nothing  but  2  pins 

i  1  ilic  end  of  the  tongue  is  necessary,    and    no 

~  used  in   the    construction    except   the   stay 

-  and  sheath.      A  box  Inrgivina  it    ndditioii- 

jhtorfor  g.ithering  stones   may    be   placed 

uer  the  top,  or,  as  is  often  done,  to  lengthen 

i;;cie,  on  the  bind  part    of  the  frame.      The 

-    i..;;ige  of  having  llierolb>rin  2  pieces   is,  that 

I  rns    easier  and  without  dragging  the    ground, 

'.>  I  a  short  turn  the   pieces  move  in  opposite  di- 

said  to  work   admirably. — My    friend    told 

It  in    cash  lai  I  out,  his    roller    cost    $3  ;  the 

had  of  his  own  ami    took   no   account    of! 

-'  it.     He    hiid  a  carpenter  IJ  days    whom 

-~:>tedaud  paiil  for  also   boring.      If  the  fore- 

-'    description  has    luit  been  already  given  and  I 

J  tliiuk  it  will  be  of  any  use,  you  may  publish  it.  I 

A   Pf,n.nsvi,vania   Subscriber. 

'ay  2,  183L 


I.erance  proves  to  be  a  worm,    wrapped  in    a  coat  j  for  the  new  England  farmer. 

of  mail,  closely  adlieriug  to  the  wood.  _  

The  worm  is  alive.      I  send  it,    with    the  '  limb  |  PLANTING  TREES, 

for  your   itispcction.     This    worm    has   evidently  |      Mr  Fesse.-vden — In  the  6ih  vol.    page  301,  of 
caused  the  death  of  this  shoot.     Is    not    this    the   the  New  England  Farmer,  1  read  a  communication 


cause  of  blight  in  pear  trees  .' 

Yours  respectfully,  \y_   g. 

Framingham,  Mai;  20,    183  L 

RemaHs  bi/  the  Editor. — The  limb  of  the  pear 
trees,  alluded  to  above,  came  to  hand,  but  the  in- 
sect had  made  its  escape,  and  of  course  has  eva- 
(led  our  observation.  Blight  is  nothing  more  than 
another  term  for  tvithering,  or  decaying  suddenly  ; 
and  whatever  causes  a  fruit  tree  or  other  vegeta- 
ble production  to  wither  or  wilt  (:\s  we  express  the 
drooping  of  a  plant)  is  the  cause  of  blight.  Lon- 
don says  '  Blight  is  a  conimon  term  fur  injuries  re- 
ceived by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  in  a  state 
of  growth,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  obvi- 
ous or  certain  cause,  and  coming  suddenly  is 
■,'e  thein  the  appearance    of  being  blight 


said  to 


by  Solomon  Drown,  M.  1).  rccomnienuing  'the 
ancient  quincunxial  mode  of  ))lanting,'  and  having 
an  orchard  to  plant  the  following  spring,  I  conclu- 
ded to  dispose  of  the  trees  in  that  way.  The 
piece  contains  near  four  acres,  has  two  ravines 
meeting  in  it  at  an  obtuse  angle  which  renders  it 
of  little  value  for  conimon  farming  purposes.  The 
soil  of  middling  quality  and  slaty,  i  commenced 
at  the  side  where  the  hill  was  the  steepest,  and 
most  extensive,  and  ran  my  rows  of  stakes  so  that 
in  ploughing  that  face  of  the  ravine,  the  plough 
would  run  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  continued 
row  after  row  until  the  whole  was  finished,  'vhen 
on  examining  the  faces  of  the  other  slopes  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  in  every  case  the  rows  v.ere 
so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  the    plough    running  in 


ed  or  blasleil,'     Some  writers  attribute  the  sudden '"  '''"''^°"*^'''  ''''"'^'^'^'""   between.      Had    this    piece 
decay  of  the  pear  tree,  commonly  call   d  bli>rht,  to  I  '"^''"  ''^'''  ""^  '"  squares,  I  do   not  see  that  it  could 


ihe  scorching  rays  of  the  .sun.  Others  imagine 
that  warm  weather  in  winter,  or  early  in  spring, 
sets  the  sap  in  motion,  which  subesquent  cold' 
weather  arrests,  and  causes  it  to  stagnate,  and  be- 
come corrupt  in  the  pores  of  the  albnrnnm.  Oth- 
ers are  of  opinion  that  manuring  too  high,  and 
pruning  too  much  causes  the  tree  to  die  of  "surfeit. 
Then  there  is  abundant  proof  that  blight  in  pear 
lices  is  often  caused  by  scoh/tus  pi/ri.  a  small  in- 
sect, first  accurately  described  by  the  late  Professor 
Peck,  and  often  taken  notice  of  in  our  Journal. 
In  all  cases  of  blight,  the  only  cure  or  |)alliation 
yet  discovered  is  found  in  sawing  off  the  aflected 
branch  or  branches  some  inches  below  where  the 
blight,  or  marks  of  disease  appear. 


PEACH  TREES. 
Mr  Fessenden, — During  the  time  I  have  paid 
alteniion  to  the  cultivation  of  Peach  trees  viz 
since  1820,  I  have  observed  that  young  trees  are 
liable  to  be  stung  on  the  body  and  limbs  by  an 
insect,  often  fatally.  The  appearance  produced 
by  the  sting  is  the  oozing  out  of  a  darkish  greasy 
looking  gum  ;  on  exaniinalion  the  stings  can  be 
traced  quite  into  the  alburnum,  the  inner  bark 
leing    niiuli   discolored.     On    older   trees  in    the 


BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TREES. 

R  Fessenden — Much    has    been     written  in 
useful  paiier  on  the  subject  of  blight  in   pear 

am  not  fully  satisfied  tis  to  the  causes  of  tl, 
t — today  I  noticed  that  neatly  one  fourth  of 
ippcr  extremity  of  one  of  my  small  pear  trees 
put  out  no  leaves  and  was  apparently  dead, 
lose  examination  at  the  foot  of  the  dead  limb 
Jtuberaiue  was  discovered,  nearly  one  inch 
ogth,  and  so  nearly  of  the  color  of  the  bark 
le  limb  that  it  would  not  have  been  noticed 
iy  the  enlargement  of  the  limb.     This  protu- 


I 

pring  and  fore  part  of  summer,  tufts  of  dead 
leaves  and  fruit  are  seen  through  the  trees,  the 
twigs  to  which  they  are  attached  having  been 
stung.  Also  the  fruit  when  half  grown  or  more, 
stung  in  many  places,  at  first  occasioning  whitish' 
spots,  which  if  the  fruit  in  a  knotty  state  it  does 
not  outgrow,  results  in  rot,accomi)anied  with  a  blu- 
ish dusty  mould,  which  on  touching,  occasions  the 
s|ieedy  rotting  of  the  adjoining  fruit.  Is  all  this 
occasioned  by  the  sting  of  the  same  or  different 
insects?     I    presume  cultivators  generally  in   the 

niiildle  .states  must  have  observed  it. An  answer 

iti  the  Farmer  from  Dr  Harris,  yourself,  or  any 
other  of  your  learned  or  practical  correspondents 
or  readers  wouhl  be  very  acceptable,  especially  if 
it  contain  directions  for  preventing  said  depreda- 
tions, which  to  me  often  proves  a  serious  loss. 
Your  friend,  A  Penn.  Cultivator 

York  County,  (Pa.)  May  2,  1831.  | 


ave  been  ploughed  at  all  ;  as  it  is,  under  the  most 
favorable  cireuiiistances,  it  has  cost  the  life  of  a 
valuable  horse  by  a  fall  while  ploughing  one  of  its 
steepest  faces.  However  the  piece,  containing 
104  apple  and  310  peach  trees  (now  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition)  has  been  ploughed  and  sown  with 
grass  seed,  and  in  future  it  is  my  intention  to  cul- 
tivate the  trees  by  digging  around  them,  as  I  shall 
never  again  attempt  to  plough  it. 

This  spring  I  have  planted  another  piece  of 
uneven  shape  and  surface  in  the  same  manner, 
containing  about  140  apple  and  three  times  as  many 
peach  trees.  I  plant  my  apple  trees  at  40  feet 
apart  and  between  every  two  apple  trees  a  peach, 
and  again  between  every  two  rows  of  app'ean  en- 
tile row  of  peach  at  20  feet  apart,  which,  upon  the 
peach  trees  failing  and  being  cut  away,  wiU  leave 
the  orchard  of   apple  trees  at  40  feet  apart. 

I  think  this  manner  of  planting  is  preferable  t* 
squares  in  every  case,  but  more  particularly  where 
there  is  an  unevcnness  of  shape  or  surface  in  the 
piece  to  be  planted.  The  beauty  of  this  manner 
of  planting  consists,  in  part  in  each  tree  beino- 
the  centre  of  a  circle,*  whose  circumference  con- 
tains six  trees  standing  equi-distant  therein  and 
each  of  course  equidistant  from  the  centre,  thua 
forming  within  the  circle  a  hexagon,  three 
rhombs  or  diamonds,  or  six  equilateral  triangles,, 
and  thus  throughout  the  orchard.  By  way  of 
illustration  I  send  you  the  annexed  diagram. 
The  figure  as  ezlended,  exhibits  a  large  circle- 
inclosing  a  hexagon,  the  latter  divided  into  threo 
rhombs,  viz,  one  composed  of  diamonds,  one  of  tri- 
angles and  one  of  circles  and  parts  of  circles,  a 
square  and  larger  rhomb  is  also  shown,  and  the 
places  marked  for  trees  after  the  quincunx  order^ 
extended  to  the  whole  and  shewing  how  each 
figure  would  be  filled  thereby.  Bi  t  there  exists  a 
diflerence  of  opinion  respecting  what  constitutes  the 
quincunx;  several  of  our  encyclopedias  and  diction- 
aries and  one  of  your  correspondents  stating  it  to  be 
what  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  squares, 
reversed,  while  in    tlie   place   before  referred  to  is 

*  See  Mr  Drowu's   conuiiunicatioa  iu  N.  E.  Firmer, 
vol.  vi.  page  301. 
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June  1,  IS.il. 


given  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  real   quincunx,  viz, 
two  letters  V  joineil  tliu;^,     jt 


+>^<+ 


Where  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  quincunx  at 
20  feet  apart,  I  would  recuinniend  using  two  20 
feet  poles,  first  running-  a  straiglit  line  of  stakes 
at  20  feet  apart  along  one  side,  leaving  sufficient 
room  between  the  row  of  stakes  and  fence  for  a 
plough  and  horses  to  turn  :  then  let  the  end  of  a 
pole  be  placed  to  the  first  slake  and  another  lo 
the  second  and  the  other  ends  of  the  poles  be 
drawn  together  until  they  meet  in  the  direction 
from  the  fence,  whore  drive  a  stake;  then  place 
the  poles  to  the  2il  and  3d  stakes,  draw  tlieends 
toorether  and  dr'.ve  another  stake  and  so  proceed 
till  finished.  If  the  piece  is  of  uneven  shape,  noth- 


ing more  is  nesesary   than    to    change  the  line  to  I 
which  the  ends  of  the  poles   are    placed   and  they 


horticulture. 


meet  in  any    desired    direction,  as  it  is   noth-'  Pi-oceedmgs    of    the    Massaclnisclls.    Horliculturai 


ing  more  than  laying  out  one    equilateral    triangle 

alcn^'   side    of  another    and    repeating    the   same 

thonghout.      It  requires  one  person  to    each    pole 

and    another  to  draw  the  ends    togctlicr  and  drive 

the  stakes.      Where    it    i?  djsirai  to  pi  ant    at  30    ons  services,   which  hail! 

feet  (ir  further,  chains  or  tape  lines    may    be    used  |  distinguished  In. rticuliui 


Socifty,    at  llie    Exhibition    mcetiiis,    held  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Inslitulion  on  the  28th  of  Maij,  1831. 

iPiii.n  lii.deliy  II.  A.  S.  Dearb'.b-.,  rri-slil^iil  uf  llie  Sncitly. 

Oil  a  lec-eiit  (Mrciision,   T  alluded  lo  the  ineritori- 

ri'iidcred,  by  several 

whose  names  are  eii- 


The  following  jsa  tr.nns'a;ion  from  the  German  Encyclo- 
pedia Dictionary,  eililcd  by  Captain  Pierer,  AI(enl)ur», 
1329,  ami  communicated  for  the  New  England  Fannciby 

Doct.  LlEBER. 

Lentil.  1.  in  botnmj,  the  genus  Ervnm.  2.  in 
prardening,  the  common  lentil,  I,.  Ions,  comes  IVom 
France  and  the  Valais.  The  thin,  .iniMial  font 
brings  forth  weak,  creeping,  hairy,  angular  stalks, 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  divided  from  near  the  bottom 
into  several  branches,  ami  clinging  for  support  to 
other  plants ;  the  feathered  leaves  stand  alter- 
nately ;  from  the  angles  of  the  loaves  proceed  fine 
stalks  whicli  each  have  two  or  three  whitish  flower.--, 
hanging  down.  The  poils  do  not  contain  more 
than  two  sound  seeds,  flat  upon  both  sides.  3.  in 
/lusianrfn/,  lentils  are  cultivated  in  the  fielila  for  the 
seeds  just  mentioned.  They  rerjiiirc  a  rather  sandy 
yet  strong  soil ;  they  arc  sown  somewhat  later  than 
peas  and  vetches  (in  the  middle  o(  April),  because 
they  cannot  endure  night  frosts  ;  the  soil  is  to  be 
ploughed  in  narrow  furrows  and  well  harrowed; 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  seed  is  not  put  too 
deep  into  the  ground  and  that  the  young  plants  are 
well  hoed  and  well  weeded.  For  the  harvest 
(generally  in  the  middle  of  Aiiffiist)  the  precise 
time  is  to  be  chosen,  when  the  bttle  pods  begin  to 
tui-n  brown  though  the  plant  may  be  Btill  quite 
green,  and,  if  possible,   it    is  best    to   choose  the 


instead  of  poles.  Where  stakes  have  got  a  little  |  rolled  auMUig  the  Miiiidi,'r.<  of  our  Society,  and  in 
out  of  place,  in  proceeding  with  the  work,  I  have  cnnfii-uiaiioii  nf  iln-  assertion,  that  their  ardor  had 
found  it  disposed  to  correct  itself;  where  the  not  abated,  lor  ihe  a.lvanccmi'iit  of  rural  culture 
ground  is  not  level  care  must  bo  taken  to  bold  the  I  uill  read  a  Gi.niriumic-atioii  (inni  Sam'!.  G.  Perl 
measures  in  . a  horizontal  position  in    laying  out.      |  kins,   Esq.,  on  a  new   miahod   of  warming   Green 

If  you  think  the    foregoing     or   any    part   of  it:  Houses,   Viiieriw.--,  &c. 
would  he  of  use  to  anv  of  your  readers,  you  are  at'  BrooklincMay  21,  1831- 

'iberty  to  pubish  it.     "  Your    friend,  Gkn.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 

If  nghtsvilte,  Pa.,   .^pril  15,  183\.  M.  „  .         r--..  m.s..  u^n. Society. 

biR — Agrccaidy  to  my  promi.^e  I  have  now  ihfl 
honor  to  sulimit  lo  your  cinisiileralicui  the  result 
of  my  tiisi  I'.vpcriiniui  on  the  application  of  hot 
water  in  b.-.ning  Mot  Houses  m-  Vineries.  — I  must 

however,  pr i.<e,  liy    (ibservinji    that   iit  the    time 

this  experiment  wa-s  made,  my  lioiise  was  unfin- 
ished ;  the  west  einl,  where  a  well  is  now  built, 
where  the  reservuir  is  placed,  was  iheii  entirely 
open  ;  besiclc's  ;his  ther.;  is  an  opening  at  the  otli- 
er  end  of  the  house  directly  over  the  btiller  ;  of 
roirrse  there  w.is  a  free  current  of  air  through  the 
vinery  wlii<h  prevented  me  from  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  beat  wide  h  the  a|iparatiis  would 
to  the  house  when  shut  up. — This  experiment 
was  made  on  Friday  evening  last,  20th  instant, 
when  the  mo'cuiy  .<Iood  in  the  open  air  at  8  P.  M. 
at  57  degree.-i — and  the  reservoir  was  entirely  ex- 
posi'd,  uncovered,  to  this  temperature. 

Tie  boiler  and  reservoir  are  of  cast  iron,  coH- 
taininu'  ''aeh  about  80  gallens. — their  diameter 
isal.i.nt  3  feet,  and  their  depth  22J  inches.  The 
InmseisSO  feet  long  in  wjiich  they  st-iind,  the  boil. 
er  at  the  east,  and  the  reservoir  ut  the  west  end 
cif  course  the  leugib  of  the  pipes  that  conned 
tliPiii  is  about  74  feet.  The.<e  jiipes  aro  introduced 
or  open  iiiio  the  kettles  as  follows — viz.  the 
upper  ed^e  of  the  upper  pipe  is  vvitbiu  three  inches 
of  the  t"p  of  the  rim  ;  and  the  under  edge  of 
the  under  pipe  is  a  fttlo  below  the  perpendic- 
ular or  straight  line  of  the  side  of  the  kettle, 
which  lirings  it  (as  tlie  lower  part  of  the  kettle  il> 
snmewliat  dishing)  within    tvvo    or  three  inches  of 


afieriioou  of  a  dry  warm  day,  for  if  the  pods  aro 
quite  ripe,  or  are  wet  with  rain  at  the  timeof  gather- 
ing they  easily  crack  op^ui,  and  a  great  loss  of  seed 
tiikes  place.  Two  variiaies  are  generally  cultivated; 
n,  the   large   garileu    lentil,    6,   the    common    field  I  (he  liottom. 

lentd  ;  the  former  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  the  The  pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  4  J.  inches  in  diaine- 
gr(!aier  quantity  of  mealy  substance  which  it  will  af-  ter  within  the  bcu'i-, — but  the  exterior  of  the  pipe- 
ford,  but  liot  by  a  better  taste.  Thestrawof  leiuils  is  ■  presents  a  suri''.iee  of  ICJ  inches,  making  in  the  two 
good  food  fur  cattle  imdsheep,  particularly  forcalves  !  pipes  a  siirliicc  of  33  inches. — These  pipes  are 
and  lambs  ;  lentils  are  aiso  mixed  with  vetches  ,  laid  perfectly  horizontal  ;  of  course  when  you  fill 
and  sowed  as  food  both  green  and  dryed  for  milch  lyoiu'  boiler  you  fill  your  reservoir  in  the  same  de 
kine.  4.  Nutriment.  Lrniiils  when  cooked  afford  a  j  gree ;  the  proper  point  when  filled  for  operation 
nutritious  (bod,  (this  .should  be  done  in  the  pod  to  I  being  an  inch  above  the  npper  Kt\ge.  of  the  upper 
preserve  their  flavor)  but  like  peas  and  beans  are  pipe.  —  The  pijtes  are  computed  to  hold  about  Hi 
not  good  for  porsons  whose  digesiivo  powers  areior  120  gallons  of  water,  which  together  with  tliSt 
weak,  particularly  if  they  are  not  cooked  quite  .soft.  I  which  is  contained  in  ilie  two  kettles  when  filled 
They  ought  to  be  cooked  for  tvvo  hours  and  a  ■  to  the  proper  height,  say  140  gtilloiis,  makes  250 
biilf;  when  they  arc  browned,  some  butter  and  or  260  galhuis  of  water  to  be  heated,  before  tho 
a  few  onions  roasted  in  butter  are  added,  tilso  salt  :|/«Zi  effect  of  the  apparatus  can  be  experienced 
they  are  then  cooki'd  half  an  hour  more.     A  gooil  |  thronghoKt  the  I 


ijfr 


soup  m,-.y  also  be  made  of  them.  Some  persons 
suftiMi  the  lentils  before  cooking  in  cold  wtiter. 
-Purified  rain  water  is  best  to  cook  them  ill.  In  the 
Archipelago  they  are  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  fooiT.  Forminly  the  meal  of  lentils,  (farina 
lenlis)  was  used  by  apothecaries.  To  fatten  pi^s, 
lentils  are  excellent;  and  given  with  other  food  in- 
crease the  milk  of  cows. 


At  about  G  o'clotds  fire  was  put  under  the  boiler 
wiih  some  light  fuel  ;  in  half  tin  hour  the  heW 
was  sensibly  felt  in  the  end  of  tl.e  upper  pipe  nesit 
the  boiler  ;  at  7  o'clock  the  mercury  stood  in  tto 
boiler  at  120, — and  in  the  miildle  of  the  reseV 
voir  it  sdod  at  96 — but  at  the  mouth  of  tfta 
upper  pipe  that  opens  into  it,  it  rose  to  100.  4' 
this  lime  the  upper  pipe  gave  out  considerable  heBl 
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it  half  piist  7  o'orliick  ilio  iiiciciirv  stoinl  in  tin; 
ioil«r  lit  144  :iiiil  ill  tlic  luiiMli:  of  ilio  reservoir  it 
mod  n:  IIG— tint  ii|ii>ii  iis  being  jMt  to  llie  iiioiitli 
if  Ihe  pipe  it  ros.;  to  120. 

The  iiiuler  pipe  was  now  warm  as  fiir  liack  as  the 
iciitre  towanls  ihe  hniler.  The  top  of  the  rescr- 
roir  bein^  open  ihiriiii;  ihe  ivhole  pniee>s  ol'  heat- 
ng,  yon  eoiilil  mu:  ihe  nuiveineiit  ol  the  hot  water 
roiii  the  upper  pipe  into  ilie  re.-iervoir  alter  the 
loiler  liail  atiuined  the  uniperature  of  120, — ihe 
leat  of  the  lower  pipe  hail  ineriMseil  so  inncli 
hat  1  was  saiistied  there  was  im  difl'ienlly  to  he 
.pprehendi'd,  and  heiiij;  tronMed  wiili  rlieninatis'ii, 
he  evening  air  h:  iiig-  cold,  I  leCt  my  gar'eiier 
o  waleli  its  proo-ress,  and  to  report  to  mu  the 
ext  morning,  which  he  did  asfiilliiws: 

Soon  after  I  hfl  him  he  went   to  his   supper  and 

f'undon  his  reinrii  tlie  fire  had  hnriit  ihuvn,  lint 
as  renewed  and  kept  np  milil  ihc  temperature  of 
he  water  in  the  boiler  was  176,  anri  that  in  the 
eservoir  156, — this  was  a  little  afrer  2  o'elock. 
ie  upper  pipe  Was  now  very  hot,  and  ihe  lower  one 
iving  out  heat  ilironghniit  its  whole  extent.  Sonn 
fier,  the  fire  was  allowed  to  go  out,  whiidi  it  did 
ery  readily,  as  it  was  .<iipported  only  hy  pine  chips 
lid  some  half  rotten  chesiiiit  po  is  that  had  been 
ut  of  the  ground  a  few  days  previmis.  The  next 
lorniiig  at  half  past  five,  1  found  the  temperature 
fthe  boiler,  at  88  ;  this,  considering  the  ojten  state 
F  the  house,  and  especially  over  the  boiler,  was 
iglier  than  I  expected  to  fiml  it,  particularly  as 
ie  night  air  was  quite  cold. — Ilarl  the  bouse 
ieii  closed,  it  would  li;ive  made  a  great  difl'ereiice 
the  temperature  of  the  aiiiaiaiiis  in  the  inorn- 
,g, — the  water  in  the  boiler  would  have  been 
■sated  sooner,  and  of  course  that  in  the  reservoir 
id  the  pipes  would  have  been  .sooner  in  a  state 
cominimieale  warmth  to  the  house,  bad  the 
Id  air  been  excluded. 

I  think,  when  the  house  is  closed  at  both  ends, 
e  boiler  may  he  raised  to  185  or  190  degrees 
two  hours,  at  wliicli  time  a  peck  or  a  peck  and  a 
If  of  Lehigh  coal  will  keep  np  the  heat  during 
•e  winter  nights  of  Jan'y  and  Feh'y.— The  ob- 
:tion  to  the  large  boilers  is,  the  time  taken  to 
at  so  largo  a  body  of  water  ;  but  it  must  be 
collected  that  during  the  whole  time  of  its  heat- 
J,  it  communicates  a  portion  of  its  caloric  to  the 
use— first  to  that  part  nearest  the  boiler,  and 
bscquently  to  the  other  I'nd.  as  the  heat  increases 
the  reservoir;  so  that  the  fuel  employed  in 
ating  is  not  lost  entirely  at  any  time ;  for  long 
fore  the  whole  apparatus  is  heated,  the  tomper- 
■e  of  the  house  will  be  found  to  have  changed; 
leed,  all  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the 
.ter  must  be  given  out  again  ;  and  as  it  has  no 
;ape  but  into  the  house,  the  air  or  the  tcmpera- 
■e  of  the  air  therein,  must  be  rising  from  the 
iment  heat  is  felt  in  the  boiler. 
Another  reason  for  preferring  large  boilers  and 
go  pipes  to  small  ones  is,  first,  that  where  a 
ge  body  of  water  is  heated,  it  takes  a  much 
iger  time  to  cool  it  than  it  does  to  cool  a  small- 
volume,  during  all  which  time  it  is  giving  out 
beat  into  the  house.— 2.  When  a  large  bndy  of 
ter  is  heated,  asmall  quantity  of  coal  will  keep  up 
!  heat,  so  that  the  gardener  may  retire  to  bis  rest 
full  confidence  of  finding  his  house  in  "ood  heat 
the  morning, —  in  this  point  of  view  it  has  a 
;at  advantage  over  brick  flues  ;  as  it  frequently 
ppens  that  gardeners  are  obliged  to  set  up  half 
I  night  to  watch  and  renew  their  fires  in  the 
Iter  season,  when  their  houses  are  heated   bv 


tills  means.  Besides,  brick  (lues  cool  very  soon 
alter  llio  fire  has  gone  d<iwii,  whereas,  a  large 
body  (if  hot  water  will  cominiii!  in  give  out  heat 
many  hours  mI'icm-  the  fire  is  extinguished. 

Another  important  advantage  in  heating  with 
hot  water  is  the  saving  of  fuel  ; — a  house  80  feet 
long  requires  two  furnaces,  and  two  lines,  each  40 
feet,  to  keep  up  an  equal  heat  at  both  ends  of  the 
house  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  heat  these  sufficiently 
with  Lehigh  coal,  at  their  extremities. — Wlicrcas 
by  the  hot  water  process  yon  require  but  one  fur- 
nace, and  the  whole  coirsiiinption  of  coal  must  be 
much  less  in  this,  than  in  one  of  the  furnaces 
attached  to  brick  flues,  because  these,  to  be  heated 
to  any  e.Ktonl,  require  a  strong  draught,  which  of 
course  consumes  the  fuel  with  rapidity  ;  but  when 
this  fuel  is  applied  to  the  healing  of  a  kettle,  set 
over  a  well  and  judiciou.-ly  constructed  fire  place 
and  smoke  flues,  there  is  no  waste  or  loss  of  fuel,  as 
moderate  draft    only  is    required. 

Another  very  important  reason  in  favor  of  largo 
boilers  and  large  pipes  is  the  extent  of  surface 
from  which  heat  is  given  out  into  the  house  ;  and 
when  compared  with  any  single  brick  flue  it  is  as 
33  to  18;  for  instance,  the  pipes  in  my  house 
each  present  a  surface  of  16  inches,  making  33 
inches  surface  together.  Now  the  largest  size 
tiles  which  are  used  here,  at  least  the  largest  that 
1  have  seen,  are  12  inches  square  ;  an  inch  on  each 
side  lodges  on  the  brick,  of  course  they  present 
only  a  surface  of  10  inches  on  the  top,  from  which 
heat  is  given  out  freely. — I5eside  this  there  arc  4 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  flue,  where  the  bricks 
stand  edgewise  ;  this  added  to  the  ten  on  the  top 
makes  18  inches. — The  pipes  therefore  present  83 
per  cent  more  surface  than  the  flue,  through  which 
heat  is  communicated  to  the  house,  to  say  nothinn- 
of  the  surface  of  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  reservoir,  which  added  to  the 
pipes,  would  make  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  hot 
water  system  on  the  single  point  of  medium  through 
which  t!ic  boat  is  communicated. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  heating  hot  houses,  vineries,  &c,  by  the 
application  cf  hot  water  is  more  efficacious,  more 
certain  and  uniform,  and  more  economical  than 
heating  by  brick   flues. 

I  shall,  v/henever  tny  house  is  closed  in,  make 
another  trial  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  further  re- 
port on  its  effects,  and  in  the  moan  time  1  remain 
respectfully. 

Your   obedient  servant. 

Samuel  G.  Perkins. 

Tlie  very  important  discovery  of  distributing 
heat  throughout  the  most  extensive  Green  Houses, 
and  Vineries,  by  the  means  of  boiling  water,  is 
destined  to  have  a  very  favorable  influence,  on  the 
horticulture  of  all  countries,  situated  beyond  the 
tro|)ics.  In  Great  Briiaiii,  the  experiment  has 
been  made  with  complete  success,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  Mr  Perkins  fiir  having  made 
the  apparatus  known  in  this  country,  by  a  practi- 
cal application,  on  a  large  scale.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  hot  water  will  be  universally 
adopted,  as  a  substitute  for  steam  and  hot  air  flues, 
to  heat  Green  Houses  and  Vineries,  while  the 
former,  will  be  combined  with  ihe  apparatus,  as 
the  best  mode  of  irrigating  the  foliage  of  plants^ 
requiring   ])rotecti(>n. 

It  is  understood  that  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  who 
is  erecting  a  Peachery,  Vinery  and  Green  House 
within  bia  magnificeut  grounds  at  Brooltliiie,  280 


lect  ill  length,  intends  to  heat  the  whole  range 
vviili  hut  water,  in  the  manner  so  ^uceessfully 
ailopted  by  his  brothir.  He  has  a  Vinery  300 
leet  long,  which  was  built  some  years  since, warmed 
and  irrigiitcd    by  steam. 

It  is  cheering  to  bebolJ  the  rapid  increase  of 
Green  Houses  and  Vineries,  in  all  the  beautiful 
villages  which  surround  our  capital.  Within  threo 
years  from  lilieeii  to  twenty  have  been  erected, 
and  others  are  in  progress.  VVliilc  gentlemen  of 
fortune  thus  embellish  their  country  seats,  practi- 
cal gardeners  find  them  profitable  appei.dages  to 
their  establisliiiients  ;  as  the  sale  of  Ihe  flowers 
and  fruits,  which  they  are  enabled  to  cultivate 
afl[iirds  an  ample  remuneration  for  the  expense 
of  the  edifices  and  the  labor  of  superintending 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted,   by 

II.     A.    S.      DEARBORN. 

Vres.  Mass.  llort.  Sac. 


(  llnrticiillurni  Hall, 

I    Siiluiilii)',  Miiy  ai,  1831. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Committee 
for  awarding  Ihe  premium  on  Tulips,  Ihe  number 
and  beauty  of  the  floviers  exceeded  that  of  any 
[irevious  exhibition. 

Fine  speidmens  of  tulips  were  exhibited  by 
II.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Koxbury,  Z.  Cook,  Jr, 
of  Dorchester,  John  Prince,  of  Ro.xbury,  P.  D. 
Hovey,  of  Camhridgeport,  S.  Walker,  of  Rox- 
biiry,  D.  Haggerston,  of  Cliarlestown,  Otis 
Pettee,  of  Nevvlon,  Riifus  Howe,  of  Dorchester, 
Charles   Lawrence,    of  Salem. 

A  branch  of  the  doikble  flowering  hawthorn 
from  the  garden  of  John  Prince,  Esq.  was  par- 
ticularly  ailmired. 

Rich  bunches  of  Flowers  from  the  gardens  of 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  and  Charles 
Tappaii, 

From  Olis  Pettee  of  Newton,  a  fine  specimen 
nf  double  rose  colored  Pae;)iiy  and  Calla  tethiopica. 
An  Orange  branch  with  fruit  from  E.  G.  Austin. 
P.  I!.  Hovey  exhibited  many  fine  specimens  of 
Ruiuincultis  for  premiuiu. 

iMessrs  Winships  from  the  nursery  at  Brighton, 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  including  five  distinct  varieties 
of  Lilac,  and  the  beautifiil  shrub  Lonicera  tar- 
larica,  or  upright  Tartarian  Honeysuckle.  This 
varii!ty  of  Honeysuckle  is  one  of  tlie  most  orna- 
mental  shrubs  which  can  be  introduced  into  a 
garden,  being  perfectly  hardy,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  covered  at  this  season,  with  the  most  delicate 
and  interesting  pink  flowers. 

The  standing  Committee  on  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrub.s  and  Flowers,  award  the  premium  on  Tu- 
lips to  Mr  David  Haggerston  of  the  Charlestown 
Vineyard.  R.  L.  Emmons,   Chairman^ 

May,  21  1831. 


Members  admitted  Mat  21, 
J.   M.   Brown, 
Edward   Motley, 
William  W.  Wheelwright, 
Lot  Wli(!clwriglit,  Jr. 
Amos  Lawrence, 
Jo.seph    Russell, 
Josiah   Quincy,  Jr. 
Henry   Sheafe, 
John    Gray, 
Jacob   Bender, 
Ezekiel  D.    Dyer^ 
George   Read,. 


1831. 
Boston^ 
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NEW    ENGLAND  FARMER, 


June   1,  1831. 


SYSTEMATIC  ALTEKNATIONS  OF  CROPS- 
In  llie  ciiliivation  of  ihe  groiiiid,  either  in 
farming  or  garilening,  n  proper  altentioii  to  the 
regular  rotation  of  crops  I'orins  cue  of  the  fir.it 
and  principal  featnres  of  good  manageirient,  al- 
tliongh  its  beneficial  influence  has  not  yet  heen 
fully  accounted  for  hy  chemists.  The  rationale  of 
rotation  is  tliiis  given  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  :  — 
'  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  tlie  converli'ile  systems 
of  cullivaiion,  that  tlje  wlmle  of  the  manin-e  be 
employed  ;  and  that  tliose  parts  of  it,  which  are  not 
fitted  for  one  crop,  remain  as  notirislimenl  for 
another.  Thus,  if  tlie  turnip  be  the  first  in  order 
of  succession,  this  crop  tnaiiured  with  recent  dung 
immediately  finds  sufficient  soluble  matter  for  its 
nourislinient,  a:id  the  heat  ])roiluced  liy  fermenta- 
tion assists  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  If  after  turnips,  barley  with 
grass-seed  he  so.vn,  then  the  land  little  exhausted 
by  the  turnip  crop,  afforiis  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
decomposing  manure  to  the  grain.  The  grasses, 
rye-gras-i,  and  clover  remain,  which  derive  a  stnall 
part  only  of  their  organized  matter  from  the  soil, 
and  prubaldy  consume  the  gy|isum  in  tlie  iiiamu'e, 
which  would  he  useless  to  othererops  ;  these  plants, 
likewise,  by  their  large  ..system  of  leaves,  absorb  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nourishment  from  the. 
atmosphere,  ami  when  ploughed  in,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  the  decay  of  thc^ir  roots  and  leaves  af- 
ford inamire  for  the  wheat  crop;  and  at  this 
period  of  the  com-se,  the  woody  fibre  of  the  farm- 
yard manure,  which  contains  the  phosphate  of 
lime,and  the  other  difficult  scduble  parts,  arc  broken 
down,  and  as  soon  as  the  most  exhausting  crop 
is  taken,  recent   manure  is  again   applied.' 

G'rdeners  slnmlil  pay  particular  attention  to 
rotation  of  crops,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit  of;  a  good  practice  is  to  sow  down 
part  of  the  garden  every  season  in  grass,  clover, 
and  barley,  which  may  be  used  as  green  food  for 
horses  and  cows.  The  barley  sliould  be  sown 
with  tlie  clover,  and  cut  down,  not  being  allowed 
to  ripen  ;  thus  it  acts  as  a  nurse  and  a  shade  to  the 
clover.  But  in  all  cases  where  this  is  done,  let 
the  ground  be  laid  down  in  as  good  condition  as 
])ossible,  and  the  manure  laid  on  will  not  be  lost. — 
Land  thus  laid  down  should  continue  so  for  two 
years,  or  if  for  three,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit. 
However,  this  is  generally  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  ground  which  can  be  spared  fiom  crops,  for 
the  time  when  the  ground  is  wanted.  The  crop 
of  grass,  if  dug  in,  but  not  too  deep,  for  reasons 
given  already,  will  materially  improve  the  soil;  but 
on  no  occasion  whatever  trench  it  in,  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  This  pra"ticR,  although  exccHent,  can 
however  only  be  apjilied  to  ganlens  on  a  laraecx- 
tent;  for  its  adoption  w  ould  not  be  attended  with  the 
same  advantage  in'ihe  general  run  of  our  gardens. 
.By  a  rotation  of  the  pereimial  crops,  fiich  as 
quartering  out  currants,  gooseberries,  and  rasp- 
berries, &c,  the  ground  will  not  only  be  renewed, 
but  also  rested,  or  at  least  very  nnich  improved. 
None  of  those  crops  need  occupy  the  ground 
above  twelve  years,  and  not  less  than  three  ;  this, 
together  with  trenching  for  the  principal  crops  of 
autumn-planted  brassica  will  keep  the  ground  in 
fresh  order,  and  be  attended  with  no  lo.«s  of  space; 
for  in  all  large  gardens,  and  the  generality  of  small 
ones,  new  plantations  of  these  things  should  be 
made  to  acorlaiii  extentannunlly,  which  will  throw 
H  certain  proportion  of  ground  into  regular  rotation. 


In  cropping  .all  gardens,  as  far  as  it  can  be  render- 
ed practicable,  rotation  should  be  aimed  at,  and 
thus,  by  keeping  all  the  legumes,  aspeasand  beans, 
the  brassica  or  cabbage  kinds,  the  bulbinis  or 
onion  kinds,  and  lighter  crops,  as  salads,  &c,  by 
themselves,  each  following  in  regular  succession, 
the  garden  would  not  only  look  better,  but  would 
to  a  certain  degree,  produce  the  rotation  required. 
In  no  case  should  any  of  the  brassica  tribe  follow 
another  upon  the  same  piece  of  ground,  neither 
should  peas  follow  peas,  nor  beans,  beans  ;  on- 
ions are  probably,  the  only  exception  in  garden 
culture.  A  jimriud,  or  plan  of  the  gtudeu  should 
be  kept,  and  the  ground  divided  into  portions, each 
of  which  shoiihl  be  numbered  and  a  careful  record 
kept  of  all  crops,  maiiuriugs,  trenchiiigs,  &c. 

The  necessity  of  rotation  is  piiir.ted  out  to  us 
by  nature  ;  for  all  perennial  herbaceous  plants 
have  a  tendein'y  to  extend  their  circumference, 
and  to  rot  and  decay  at  their  centre,  where  others 
of  a  difterent  kind,  spring  up  and  succeed  them. 
This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  strawl)erry, 
and  all  such  stoloniferous  growing  plants  ;  inusli- 
rooms  are  said  never  to  rise  two  successive  years 
on  the  same  spot.  The  production  of  the  phenom- 
enon, called  fairy  rings,  has  been  ascribe. I  to  the 
))ower  of  the  peculiar  fungus,  (J)g-iiricus  orcadts,) 
which  forms  it,  of  exhausting  'he  soil  of  the 
nuiriment  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  species. 
— The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  ring  ex. 
tends  itself  annually,  as  no  seeds  will  grow  where 
their  parents  gresv  before  tlfin  ;  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  interior  of  the  circle  has  been  exhausted 
by  succeeding  cro])s;  but  in  those  places,  where  the 
fungus  has  died,  grass  has  grown  luxuriantly, 
nourishment  being  thus  left  for  the  support  of 
gra.ss  and  other  plants,  after  the  agaricus  has 
exhausted  all  that  was  destined  by  nature  for 
its  support. 

All  crops  fir  a  few  years  thrive  well  on  newly 
turned  up  virgin  mould,  but  in  a  few  years  they 
degenerate  and  require  a  fresh  soil.  Land,  in  the 
course  of  years,  often  ceases  to  produce  the  most 
common  vegetables,  and  fields  wliii.h  are  well  laid 
down  with  cultivated  grasses,  lose  every  one  of 
them  in  a  few  years  ;  ihcy  become,  as  ic  were,  tired 
of  them,  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  exhaust- 
ed the  nourishment  proper  for  their  respective 
sorts,  and  consequently  die,  and  give  place  to 
others.  This  fact  is  frequently  experienced  by 
botanists  to  their  regret,  for  a  plant  is  often  found 
in  abundance  for  years,  in  one  field  or  wood, 
and  in  course  o(  time  wliolly  disappears. 

From  the  general  richness  of  garden-ground, 
and  much  manure  being  constantly  employed  in 
the  rtiising  of  garden-crops,  much  less  attention 
has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  courses  of  cropping 
in  the  garden,  than  in  the  field.  It  is,  however, 
equally  necessary  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and 
the  same  principles  are  applicable  to  both. 

A  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  conspire, 
to  prevent  its  being  so  effectually  accomplished  in 
the  garden  as  in  the  farm  ;  such  as  the  smallness 
of  the  portions  of  ground  generally  allotted  to  this 
use  ;  the  vast  number  of  articles  which  are  to  be 
grown,  and  thpir  £Treat  similarity  and  relation  to 
each  other.  The  following  classification  may  be 
considereil  the   most  projier  : — 

Broccoli,  cabbage,    cauliflower,  and    savoys  ; 

Common  beans,  French  beans,  and  peas  ; 

Carrots,  beets,   and  parsnips; 

Turnips,  early  potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  eschalots, 
&c ; 


Celery,  endive,  lettuce,    &<•,  &c  ; 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  celery  constitutes  an 
excellent  preparation  (or  asparagus,  oiiioii.s  and 
caulirtowers. 

Turnips  or  potatoes  are  a  good  prei)aration  for 
cabbages  or  greens. 

Broccoli  or  cabbages  are  a  proper  preparation 
for  bea  ns  or  peas. 

Cauliflowers  prepare  well  for  onions,  leeks,  or 
turnips. 

Old  asparagus  l.ind  affords  a  good  preparation 
for  potatoes  or  carrits. 

The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  rasp- 
berry, for  the    saini;. 

Turnips  give  a  suitable  preparation  for  celery 
or  endive  ;  and  peas,  when  well  manured,  are  a 
good  preparation  for  spinach,  &c. 

By  properly  attending  to  all  these  difiercnt 
points  of  managem.'^nt,  crops  of  almost  all  descrip- 
tions may  be  put  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  succeed; 
with  much  greater  certainty,  and  in  a  niiich  jnore; 
perfect  manner,  than  is  ustnd  in  the  ordinary  meth. 
oils  of  putting  them  into  the  ground. — English 
Practical  Gardener. 


.MANURE.  ■ 

Farmers  should  make  it  a  point  to  get  as  much' 
manure  as  possible  in  the  ground  in  the  spring. 
They  thus  save  a  great  deal  that  is  lost  by  evapora^' 
tion  when  the  niamire  is  left  in  the  yard  until  sum-' 
mer  tind  then  carted  out  into  the  fields.  The  de- 
coiiipo.sition,  too,  is  more  gradual  in  the  spring, 
aflording  food  to  the  plants  according  to  their  in- 
creasing wants. 


Fattening  Hogs. —  A  writer  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  remarking  on  the  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  New  England  Farmer,  by  a  '  Scientific 
Farmer,'  gives  the  following  directions. 

'  In  the  spring  as  .soon  as  the  grass  has  attained  a- 
sufficient  growth  to  afford  a  good  bile,   Ihe  hogs  are 
let  out  of  the  pen  and  put  upon  pasture  (clover  is  thei 
best)  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  running  water,  andi 
fed  regularly  about  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  to  each, 
hog,  per   day — kept  well  salted,   and,  occasionally' 
mix  with  the  feed  a  little  sul|)hur,  s  dt  petre,  &c,  as^ 
preventives   against    disease,     .lliout   the    first  ofj 
Oi  tober,  they  are  again  shut  ii))  and  fed  high  a  few; 
weeks    upon  boiled    potatoes  and    corn,  until    the 
weather    is  cool     enough    for  butchering.      .Since 
adopting  this  method,  I    have  always  realized  from, 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more  pork^ 
with  the  same  expense  than  I  could  get  from  a  hogj 
of  the  same  quality  (in  the    spring)    treated  in  the 
usual  manner  of  pasturing  during  the  summer,  and 
fatieniug  in  the  fall  upon  raw  corn  and  colil  water., 

I  have  never  been  able  to  make  bogs  grow  very; 
rapidly  upon  grass  alone,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  littlft. 
grain  they  may  be  made  to  thrive  and  grow  miiclii 
faster  than  one  wmild  suppose,  who  has  not  tried;f 
it  ;  and  when  fed  in  such  small  quantities,  whilarf 
running  to  grass,  they  will  thoroughly  digest  it' 
without  boiling.  There  are  other  advantages  der,i 
rived  from  fattening  hogs  during  the  summer — thejij 
are  always  peaceable  and  coiileiited  ;  your  pork  isJ 
ready  for  ihe  fall  market,  and  the  trouble  is  out  of) 
the  way  bcfire  cold  weather  comes  on.  ,, 

Those  who  keep  a  dairy,  and  feed  their  whcyi) 
and  buttermilk  to  bogs  would  find  it  much  to  theif* 
advantage,  I  think,  to  mix  with  it  a  little  meal,  acii 
ho!;s  fatten  much  faster  and  easier  in  warm  than/ 
cold  weather. 


IX.  — ?■?...  AC,. 
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LAMi'AS   OF  1J(jK;?ES. 
iliu     soasuri     is     now     a|Hp;ou<"liinfr     ulirn 
iplo  coiiinifiico  one  of  llio  nio.st  ciiicl  ;iikI 
I.         us  1)1"  prai-lii-L'S  evof  i-iniiiiioil  liy  nny  |)eo|iU', 

I  tending  to  be  oivilized,  viz  :  that  of  Inirnin;;  otit 
hunjxis    from  tiic    niontlis    ofyoun;;    lioisc^:, 


TREES. 

No  piiins  and  no  nM>oiialil(!  cxpensn  sIiooM  be 
spiiivd  liy  ihe  fiirnii'i-  in  siMtini;  out  nsrful  and  orna- 
nii'tilal  ii'eos  aroiinc!  Iiis  lioii^e  and  tlicpnblit'.  mail. 
lle.slioiild  do  t'lis  fill-  his  own  inteiust  and  from 
pairiouc  fi-elin-rs.     Onr  fnlhers  niade  saciiiicfs  for 


cannot  refrain  from  nmliing  a  fuw  remarks  np-  |  onr  country  wiih  sword  in  hand.   Ii  brlonirs  to  their 


hat  subject. 

Ve  are  sensible  iliat   some  of  onr  most  enlight- 

1    readers  will  say,  that  tliis   article  slionid  ap- 

•  under  ilie  head  of  Vulgar  Errors  ;  lint  yet 
lave  wliat  we  eonsidcr  u  reasonable  e.vcuse  fur 
piuiinj,'  it  theie. 

Io.<l  oltlie  articles  wliioh  have  been  placed  nn- 
hat  bead, in  om'  p  iper,  are  rather  innocent  didu- 
s,  than  parliiking  of  tlie  barbarous;  raiher  .«u- 
titious  rites  and  ceremonies,  appertaining  to 
erty,  than  any  retaineil  usages  of  the  dark 
;  of  b'lrbariiy.  At  what  time  or  with  what 
lie  lliis  practice  orifrinaied,  we  will  not  pretend 
ly  ;  bnl  there  is  one  inilion  who  should  either 
iniinue  the  practice, or  else  s^ay  less  on  ihe  jreii- 
diflnsion  of  useful    iuforuiation  ;  that  is  Amer- 

he  i<lea  that  the  cnlar-rprnent  of  that  part  of 
oof  of  ahuise's  mouth,  is  a  disease,  has  lonif 
exploded  by  all  veterinary  surgeons.  All 
es  are  subject  to  it,  between  the  ages  of  three 
Sve,  more  or  less  ;  ami  in  many  cases,  this  soft 
gy  enlargement,  descends  to  a  level  wiih  the 
teeth,  wiihnut  marks  of  tenderness  or  iuriiim- 
»n  indicating  disea-e,  and  if  left  to  the  opera- 
)f  nature,  will  disappear,  and  the  horse  will 
a  soimd  and  lieahhy  month  ;  not  to  speak  of 
anger  of  bleeding  the  horse  too    freely,  by  op- 

•  the  palatine  artery,  the  manner  of  perform- 
le  operation,  is  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  liu- 
ty,  as  well  as  paiufnl  to  ilie  animal.  It  is  nn- 
1  for  ;  anil  must  be  considered  apiece  ofvvan- 
ruelty. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


children  to  'iiake  them  wiih  lliespade.  The  iieces- 
sitons  calls  of  onr  country  are  so  few,  that  a  patrio- 
tic spiri!  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  quiescent. 
It  should  he  said  of  no  farmer,  in  any  part  of  the 
Union,  that  he  has  not  patriotism  sufficient  to  set 
out  a  tree  to  ornament  his  house  or  'he  public 
load.  The  good  of  the  conmry  requires  that  a 
mulberry  tree  should  be  planted  in  every  unoccu- 
pied corner. 


lunder  fatal  to  Goslings. — A  writer  in  the 
•lean  F'armer  says,  in  a  late  thunder  storm  the 
ningdescended  in  afield,  within  less  than  half 
e  of  my  dwelling,  and  killeil  two  laborers  and 
■rostrate  and  injured  three  more.  But  the  i.f- 
a  my  fowl  yard  was  very  remarkable.  I  had 
irooils  of  gosling's,  one  nearly  a  week  old,  on 
round,  and  another,  two  days,  in  a  basket  in 
se.  At  the  instant  when  the  thunder  fell, 
t  it  did  with  the  most  astounding  force,  the 
in  who  had  the  care  of  the  fowls,  hajipened 
looking  upon  those  in  the  basket,and  saw 
at  once,  all  fill  over  upon  their  backs  and  e.v- 
Those  ill  the  yard,  half  an  houraller,  were 
1  dead  also  ;  a  nest  of  eggs  under  a  goose,  then 
jgress  of  hatching,  were  all  killed.  Yon  may 
n  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Though 
igs  are  easily  raised,  and  live  more  than  a 
ry,  they  seem  to  he  endued  with  nerves  of 
union  sensibility,  or  to  have  systems  ]iecuhar- 
orable  to  electric  impressions. 


French  chemist  states  that  potatoes  one  third 
1,  cRectnally  supply  the  place  of  soap  in  wash- 
nen.  That  their  farina  is  a  useful  ingredient 
rch,  has  long  been  known. 


rryiyig    Cows. — Cows   sliould    he    curried  as 

as  horses,  particularly  >vlien  they  are  shedding 

hair.      Independent  of  oilier  consequences,  it 

ei     to  prevent  them  from  licking  themselves,  by 

fl    1  they  too  often  swallow  the  hair,  and  receive 


Yellow  Locust,  Robinia  pseudo  acacia — Mr  Wm. 
Buckminisler  of  Fiamingham,  encouraged  by  a 
premium  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  by  the  Massachu- 
set;s  .Agricultural  Society,  sowed  some  seed  in  IS'28. 
He  first  poured  ho  ling  water  on  them  and  let  them 
soak  three  or  four  days.  He  then  sowed  them  in 
his  garden.  —  In  the  S[iring  following,  he  transplant- 
ed them  in  worn-out  h.nd,  in  rows  eight  feet  apart 
and  lour  left  distant  in  the  rows.  On  an  acre  he 
has  1000  trees  some  of  which  are  four  and  a  half 
inelies  in  circumference.  Many  a  farmer  would  add 
to  the  value  of  bis  farm  by  following  this  example. 

Prevention  of  the  Mildew  on  Peach  and  JVectarine 
Trees. — The  following  preventive  of  the  mildew 
oil  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  has  simplicity,  as 
well  as  the  cxjierience  of  many  years,  to  recom- 
mend it: — Take  of  sulphni'  and  rain  or  river  water, 
proporliims  of  two  ounces  of  sulphur  to  every  foiu' 
gallons  of  water.  Put  the  qnantily  which  may  be 
required  into  a  copper  or  boder,  ami  let  it  fafierit 
Commences  boiling)  boil  for  half  an  hour :  after 
which  it  may  be  taken  out,  or  suffered  to  remain 
mud  it  becomes  of  a  tepid  state,  when  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  trees  by  means  of  the  garden  en- 
gine or  syringe  as  in  a  common  washing  with  wa- 
ter. The  time  for  applying  it  is  annually,  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  set  and  considered  out  of  danger. 
— Loudon. 
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Harvesting  Oafs. — It  is  much  the  best  way  (o 
mow  (not  to  reap)  oats  when  beginning  to  turn 
yellow,  whether  they  are  wanted  for  fodder,  or  for 
the  oals  with  the  fodder.  If  a  farmer  wants  to 
make  the  must  of  his  oats,  if  ihey  are  ever  so  stout, 
let  him  mow  them  when  liegiiining  to  turn  yellow- 
Dry  them  well,  thresh  them  as  much  as  he  pleases 
and  his  cattle  will  eat  the  straw  in  preference  to  the 
best  meadow  hay  ;  and  besides  the  grain  will  be 
much  brighter  and  heavier  than  if  they  stand  in  the 
fielil  till  quite  ripe,  and  the  straw  is  spoiled. — De-' 
trail  Courier. 


Exportation  of  Cattle. —  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year,  there  have  been  ex- 
|ioi  led  from  New  Haven  to  the  West  India  Islands 
nearly  one  thousand  head  of  cattle,  horses  and 
mules,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  fifiy  thou- 
sand dollars;  being  a  much  greater  number  and 
amount  than  was  ever  before  exported  from  this 
place  ill  the  .same  length  of  time. 


Chickens  destroy  Insects. — D.  T.  recommends,  in 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  as  the  most  effective  plan  to 
destroy  insects,  to  jiut  chickens,  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  nest,  into  the  garden.  The  hen  is  confin- 
ed under  a  coop. 


PARMER'S  WORK  FOR  JUNE. 

LUCEKNE. 

We  believe  that  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
failure  of  lucerne  in  this  eomiiry  might  be  traced  to 
the  tenderness  of  the  young  plants,  and  the  soil  be- 
coming monopolized  by  weeds  for  want  of  thorough 
ciiltme  the  first  season.  Young's  Calendar  for  June, 
says  '  The  lucerne  drilled  in  the  spring,  will  now 
want  attendance.  It  will  not  he  advisable  to  horse 
hoe  it  the  first  year,  because  its  great  tenderness 
will  not  bear  any  accidental  evils  that  may  arise 
in  ihe  operation,  but  the  hand  hoe  should  be  kept 
diligently  at  work  ;  the  land  kept  throughout  this 
month  perfoiuly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface 
well  broken  by  hoes,  to  prevent  any  degree  of  bind- 
ing. While  the  men  are  hoeing  they  should  never 
omit  to  sloop  and  pluck  out  such  weeds  with  their 
fingers  as  grow  among  the  plants  in  the  rows  ; 
this  is  highly  necessary  ;  for  if  they  arc  left  they 
will  injure  the  young  lucerne  much.  Whoever 
cidiivates  the  grass,  must  absolutely  determine  to 
spare  no  expense  in  the  eradication  of  weeds. 
There  is  no  plant  will  bear  the  neighborhood  of 
weeds  so  badly,  and  especially  while  it  is  young. 
If  the  hand  hoes  are  applied  in  time  and  often 
enough,  the  expense  will  not  he  great  ;  but  if, 
through  saving,  you  defer  it  till  they  are  gotten 
much  ahead,  the  crop  will  I'ither  be  lost,  or  the 
expense  of  clearing  enormous. 

KILL  CATERPILLARS. 

It  is  strange  that  the  owners  of  orchards  should 
permit  caterpillars  to  overrun  their  fruit  trees,  when 
a  little  time  and  attention  might  rid  them  of  the 
nuisance.  A  rag  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long 
light  pole  well  wet  with  strong  soap  suds,  and 
applied  to  the  nest  is  an  approved,  cheap  and  effi- 
cient remedy.  Care  should  be  taken  to  attack  the 
iiisecis  when  they  are  in  their  nests,  either  morning, 
evening  or  in  cloudy  weather. 

TOU.VG  FRUIT  TREES. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  observes  in  the  Code  of  Agri- 
culture '  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that 
to  permit  young  fruit  trees  to  bear  fruit  too  early 
is  to  do  essential  injury  to  their  future  fruitfulness 
and  duration.'  The  fruit  should,  at  least  on  young 
trees,  be  thinned  by  plucking  it  carefully  by  hand, 
till  there  is  no  more  left  than  will  be  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  product  of  the  tree,  and 
show  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  engraft  it. 

DESTRUCTIOiN  OF    INSECTS. 

In  the  progress  of  preparing  tobacco  for  use,  a 
liquid  is  finally  expressed  from  it,  which  is  very 
cheap,  and  highly  destructive  to  animal  life. 
This  mixed  with  from  three  to  five  parts  of  water, 
is  found  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  aphis, 
caterpillars,  and  other  insects  of  every  description. 

TAR  FOR  SHEEP. 

We  have  been  assured  liy  a  gentleman,  who  kept 
a  large  flock  of  sheep,  that,  during  the  season  of 
«razing  he  gives  his  sheep  tar  at  the  rate  of  a 
gill  a  day  for  every  twenty  sheep.  He  puts  the 
tar  in  troughs,  sprinkles  a  little  fine  salt  over  it  and 
the  sheep  consume  it  with  eagerness. 

SALT    FOR   CATTLE   AND    SFEEP. 

All  domestic  animals,  which  subsist  on  green 
and  fresh  food  require  salt.  It  is  recommended 
to  keep  it  under  cover,  in  such  a  situation  that 
cattle  and  sheep  may  have  recourse  to  it  at  ploas- 
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ure.  Those  cattie,  Imwever,  wliicli  li;ive  not  liecn 
accuatoiiieil  to  so  True  an  use  oC  salt  sliouM  lie 
brought  to  it  liy  degrees.  We  liave  been  iiiroiiintil 
by  a  practical  fanner  that  in  jrivini;  salt  lo  his 
cattle  and  sheep,  he  mixes  it  with  iinleaehed  wocid 
ashes,  at  the  rate  of  one  qnart  of  fine  salt  to  one 
half  bushel  of  ashes.  To  this  ciniiposiiimi  his 
cattle  and  sheep  always  have  access.  He  thinks 
it  increases  the  appetite  and  improves  the  health 
of  the  animals. 

COPPERAS    WATER   FOR   SKED    CORN. 

We  have  several  timi;s  uilvertid  to  contradic- 
t»rjr  testimonies  relative  lo  the  heneliis  ol  a  solution 
of  co|)peras  for  soaking  seed  corn.  We  recently 
conversed  with  an  intelligent  fu'nier,  who  as.<ures 
us  that  he  has  used  the  siiluti<m  for  several  years 
and  found  it  a  perfect  antidote  against  the  iviie- 
worm,  or  red-worm,  an  insect  which  attacks  the 
seed  corn  under  ground  before  it  vegetates, — That 
last  season,  he  planted  a  p.Tt  of  a  field  with  corn 
prepared  with  copptr.is  water,  but  not  having 
enough  prepared  to  finish  the  piece,  a  few  rows 
were  phinted  with  corn,  without  any  preparation. 
Most  of  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  the  wire-worm, 
but  the  prepared  corn  wholly  escaped.  He  says, 
however,  that  the  solution  of coppiras  is  not  a 
preservative  against  the  ciU-wnrm.  Tlus  last  named 
insect  is  an  ash  colonred  W(n-m,  wiih  a  stripe  al- 
most black  on  its  back,  wliich  eats  off  ihe  stunKjf 
the  young  plants  of  cabi  ages,  canhliovvers,  &,c. 
as  well  as  of  corn,  near  the  siu  f  n  e  of  the  gronnd. 
This  gentleman  is  of  opinioii  that  ihe  sohiiion  of 
copperas  is  a  perfect  arjtidote  against  the  wire- 
uiorw,  hut  of  uo  use  agair;st  the  cal-worm;  anil  thus 
reconciles  the  apparent  contivuliction  relative  to 
the  sohitiun  of  copperas  preserving  corn  against 
insects. 

DESTRUCTION  OF   INSECTS. 

Forsyth  says  the  loaves  of  walnut,  steeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  that  infusion  mixed  with  lime 
water,  soap  suds,  ajid  urine  are  limml  very  effica- 
cious for  destroying  shicrs  and  worms  in  the 
ground  and  insects  on    trees, 

TO      PRESEllVE      I.VDtAN      COKN    AND      P0TAT0F.3 
AGAINST  THE  OHUB  WORM. 

The  farmers  of  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.  say  that 
ashes  or  quick  lime  ought  always  to  be  applied  to 
the  top  of  corn  hills  sixm  after  plaining,  if  it  follow 
swaril,  to  prevent  grub  larvae  from  destroying  it. 
The  same  applications  will  have  a  similar  effect,  if  i 
applieil  to  the  top  i.f  potato  hills,  but  neither  un-' 
leached  ashes  nor  limn  in  its  ipiick  or  caustic  state  I 
should  in  any  cas.;  be  alio  wo. 1  to  come  in  contact' 
either  with  the  seed  corn,  or  tho  young    plants. 

SOILINQ 

Is  a  term  applied  to  the  practice  of  cutting  her- 
bage crops  green  fir  feeding  or  latiening  live  stock. 
On  all  farms,  uniler  correct  niiiiagement,  a  part  of 
this  crop  is  cut  green,  for  the  working  liorses, 
often  for  milk  cows,  and,  in  some  instances,  both 
for  growing  and  fattening  catile.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantages  of  this  practice,  in  regard 
to  horses  and  cows  ;  lint  for  young  and  for  fat- 
tening beasts,  a  sniiicient  luimlier  of  experiments 
are  not  known  to  liavo  Iicen  yet  made  with  any 
great  degree  of  accuracy.  Young  animals  require 
f!!iei-cise  in  the  open  air,  and  probab'y  will  not  be 
found  to  thrive  so  well  in  houses  or  fohl-vards  du- 
ring summer,  as  in  pastures;  and  though  in  every 
case  there  is  a  greai  saving  of  fond,  the  long  wooily 
and  comparatively  nakeil  stems  of  the  plants,  with 
(Kives  more  or  Jess  wit'.iorcd,  are  perhaps  not  so 


va'.iialile  in  the  prodiiclion  of  beef  or  fattening  stoi-k 
as  a  much  smaller  weight  of  herbage  laken  in  by 
pasturage.  Milk  cous,  bowevi;r,  are  so  impatient  of 
heat  and  insects,  that  this  way  of  feeiling  them  at 
least  for  a  part  of  the  day,  in  warm  weatliei',  ought 
to  be  more  generally  adopted  ;anil  the  convenience 
of  having  working  Innses  always  at  liaml,  besides 
that  ihey  fill  iheir  stomachs  spee.lily,  is  nfnot  less 
iniporiance  than  ec-.immiiy.  See  Communicnllovs  lo 
the  Roard  of  A  f^ricuUare,  vol.  vii.  Brown's  Treatise 
or  Rural  Affairs,  v<il.  ii.  General  Report  of  Scot- 
land,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 


HEATING  HOT  IIOUSE.S  BY  STEAM. 
We  would  beg  leave  to  solicit  die  attention  of 
our  readersto  the  article  under  the  head,  of  'Muss 
chusctts  HurlicuUural  Societii,'  in  tliis  Jay's  papei 
wrilte.i  by  S.  G.  Pkrkins.  Esq.  with  remarks  on  the 
same  by  Gen.  Df.arbok.n.  We  highly  approve 
of  the  object,  anJ  are  happy  to  perceive  the  sue 
cessful  results  of  Mr  Perkins'  experiment.  Hav- 
ing devoted  some  attention  to  heating  apartment 
&c,  by  hot  water  and  steam,  wo  intend  as  soon 
as  room  and  leisure  will  permit  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  economy  of  heat. 


Culture  of  Silk. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
several  public  spirited  individuals  in  this  vicinity 
are  making  exertions  to  introduce  the  ciilliire  of 
silk  into  Massachnsetis.  One  gentleinan  in  Middle- 
sex Counly  intends  to  have  under  culture  nexl 
year  one  million  of  white  miilbery  trees,  which 
will  be  sold  at  the  bare  nominal  cost.  He  has  now 
grovving  a  large  number  of  trees  and  is  making 
preparations  lo  raise  300,000  this  season.  Mr 
D'Homergiie  .if  Philadelphia  has  been  consult- 
ed on  the  snliJB<-t  anil  inviteil  to  establish  a  silk 
Filature  at  Lowell,  whiih  he  is  willing  to  do  as 
soon  as  cocoons  arc  raised  in  this  quarter  in  a  suf- 
ficient ilegiee  to  justify  it.  Th  •  gemn-al  introdue. 
lion  of  the  culture  of  silk  into  New  England  would 
justly  be  considereil  an  anspiiMoiis  era  in  the  sigri- 
cultmal  prosperity  of  the  country. 


P Iivilli    111-  l',-,li-r.'...  c.f  llie  I.|...m|(I    liiMS,.-    1 v\ps,. 

iviih  scvcril  elfsiul  Eiiarnviiiq...     lly  H.  I,.   Iliri.i RiliiMr 

of  ilie     IJiiin-.l    sinies    Aijrir.n <i,   iiMd  Fjrniei's  lti-p,„ier. 

Cinciimjti,  pill.lKlled  by    .A.  Ii.    1!aff,&-C. 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  title  page  of  a 
valuable  book  lately  presented  to  us  by  the  pub. 
lisher,  after  having  been  bound,  gilt  and  leitercd  in 
a  beautiful  manner.  The  foll.iwiiig  extract' (rom 
the  preface  of  the  work  will  exhibit  its  object 
and  claims  to  public  patronage  in  a  manner  equal- 
ly concise  and  perspicuous. 

'The  most  of  the  publications  on  Farriery  are 
either  too  voluminous  and  expensive,  or  so  ab- 
struse as  to  render  them  lii'le  bitter  than  "sealed 
hooks  "  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  most  in 
terested  in  the  subject.  But  few  fanners  make 
any  pretensions  to  veterinary  surgery,  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  they  will  understand  all  the 
tc'cbnical  terms  which  genarally  characterize  pub- 
lications on  Farriery,  therefore  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  form  a  concise,  simple  and  correct  treatise, 
'.vbich  will  be  intelligible  to  any  person  of  common 
capaciiy.  lii  compiling  it  we  consulted  the  most 
celebrated  and  skilful  farriers,  iiud  endeavored  to 
select  eieryihing  that  would  be  useful  to  farm- 
ers on  this  sidiject,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
punge all  that  would  not  be  immediately  connect- 
ed with  their  interest. 


June  1,  IbSi, 

The  book  appears  to  us  to  fulfil  the  promise cfln 
veyeil  by  its  preface,  and  ofcnurse  is  a  vahiaiite 
(jiiisition  lo  the  coni'iiiinity,  as  well  as  the  dasi 
mankind  for  whose  use  it   is  must  directly  adapi 
The  folliiwing  exiracis  may  serve  as  a  spccimei 

'The  horse  is  a  liidil  and  fierv  animal,  even 
a  ilomestic  state  :  he  facts  death  with  ardor 
mag  animiiy  :  he  delights  in  the  tumult  of  arms 
sciuus  to  feel  the  glory  of  victory  ;  he  exults 
the  chase  :  his  eyes  sparkle  defiance  on  the  couj 
and  his  whole  air  liesp<'al<s  spirit  and  energy, 
is  nevertheless  docile  and  Iraclahle:  he  know 
how  lo  check  ami  govern  the  vivacity  and  fire  o 
his  lempcr.  He  appears  pleased  lo  yield  to  thf 
hand  that  guides  him,  and  to  consult  the  inclina 
tions  ol  his  master:  he  in  .foiiie  meiisnre,  appear 
voluntarily  to  resign  his  very  existence  to  ihi 
pleasure  and  aci-omuiadation  of  man  :  his  cihicn 
lion  commences  with  the  h...^s  of  liberty  andi 
finished  by  constraint.  Who  could  eiidnre  to  sec 
>o  noble  an  animal  abused.'  Who  conhl  en.liirt 
such  barbarity  ?  The  Aridiians  consider  the  hor« 
a  valuable  prcseni  sent  ihern  fruiu  hi;,-iveii,  anii 
they  consider  il  a  religious  duty  lo  ireat  it  will 
that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  great  Giver  of  sc 
valuable  a  gift.  Coidd  so  much  be  said  (or  those 
disrrir-ls  of  the  world  which  are  ternujd  civilized 
and  distinguished  liy  the  exalted  epithet — Chris- 
tian ? 

TO   Pr.F.VENT     WORMS     OF    EVERT    DESCRIPTIO.V, 

Keep  a  handful  of  woo  I  iishes  ill  the  bottont' 
of  y(nrr  manger,  and  salt  your  horse  at  least  everj 
third  <lay  ;  this  wili  also  prevent  many  other  dis- 
eases. The  ashes  will  prove  destructive  to  worms, 
(if  any  exist,)  ami  is  also  a  gentle  calh;irtic.  Th« 
nature  of  the  animal  ri  quires  salt,  without  which 
he  cannot  be  fatteneil,  nor  his  bowels  kept  in  g 
healthy  state 

Tree  Pceony. — The  Hon.  Jonathan  Hitneweu 
has  sent  to  the  office  of  the  New  Faigland  Fannei 
a  beautiful  spccinicn  of  this  magnificent  plant.  Il 
is  three  feet  high,  covered  w.th  30  blossoms,  some 
of  which  are  18  inches  in  lircnmference,  of  a  liglit 
purple  color,  intermingled  with  some  paler  shades, 
and  of  a  mild  agreeable  fragraiii-e,  forming  a  raw 
combinatinn  of  splendor,  delicacy,  and  fragrance. 
This  plant  IS  extensively  cultivated  iu  China,  o( 
which  they  have  several  varieties,  some  of  which 
it  is  said,  were  formerly  sold  lor  100  ounces  of 
gold.  It  is  there  held  in  such  higli  esteem,  as  to 
be  called  the  '  King  of  Flowers.'  Mr  Prince  of 
Flushing  has  specimens  in  his  garden  that  Iiave 
produced  50  llowcrs  each,  annually. 

Roses. — A  magnificent  show  of  Scotcli  Roses,  lo 
blixim,  is  to  be  seen  at  Messrs  Winships'  Brighton 
Nursery.  Of  this  unique  anil  delicate  rose,  which  is 
at  present  so  fashionable  in  Europe,  there  are  about 
sixty  varieties  under  cultivation  at  the  Brighton  nur- 
sery. Their  collection  of  other  r  ises  comprises  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  choice  varieties 
which  will  soon  be  in  bloom. 


Horticultural  Curiosi/tj. — Mr  Emmons  has  grow- 
ing in  his  gtirden  in  Eliot  Street,  a  Grape  Vine 
that  i  1  November  last  was  covered  with  fruit  , ill 
Rochelle,  France.  It  has  blossomed  well  thil 
spring,  and  gives  promise  of  another  fruitful  plO* 
duct  in  Boston. 


Scientifc  Societies. — It  is  estimated  that  then 
are  above  fifteen  hundred  learned  and  scientift 
societies  in  the  worlil  :  above  one  half  of  wliien 
are  occupied  in  the  encouragement  of  agricul* 
ture,  manufactures  and  cuinmercc. 
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Iessrs  Kditors — ^Ir  AniMS  Uii.«sel!,  of  Dcer- 
I,  ;l5l,.u(ly  I5n>..li)  Uilli-.l  .,11  tlio  tirst  day  of 
cli  l;ir.i,  tivi^  |ii.'S  •'  l'*^  ilays  liss  tliaii  ii  yoar 
tlK'ir  ex  iCt  iij?'-'  ii"<  lining  kiimvii,  vvliicli 
rheil  r.s|.wiivfly  ns  Cillows  ; — 285,  310,  331, 
iiij<I  352  ;  iiiiiUiiii;  ill  ilic  ulml.',  1*636  Mis,  ;iiiil 
iding  i-.Mi«ii  Till  I7>  3  li.s.  Ilo  has  since  killr.l 
.liri-  |U;;  about  lliiitc-iii  iiii'l  a  iiiiU"  inoiilli-J  old, 
•h  u.i^li.'d,  as    dn'ss'd    for    market,  49G   llis. 

.■ludin^'  rnii-li  fat,  518  U.S. 

Russell  is  a  •;cnllcrnaii  who  vvniild  not  lioast 
;!  ai;iiciiliuial  e\|iliiiis,  iiur  <lialli;na;e  his  brnth- 
rint-is  to  siir|iii-s  liiiii  •.  liiii  slioiilil  you  hear 
ny  oik:  cquaHiiig  him  in  this  iiarlii-nhir,  you 
iloiiliiless  make  ii  known  to  ns  through  the  liie- 
l  of  your  papur. —  Grcoijiild  pa. 


leap   Paint. — Mr  John  C.    Pi-uilegrast,    pnin- 

pf  tliis   village,   has   ilisrovored  a  material    for 

ig  paints,  which  promises    to  lie   of  immense 

It   iiiC'-rporates  compIi;tcly    with    Linseed 

ind  may  be  used  as  asnhslitiite  for  that  costly 

e.      The   cost  of  tlic  new  material  iseoinpar- 

y  triflin.',  and  ahounds  in   almost   every  part 

;  U.  Slates.      Paints  are  iiiixi'd  and  prepareil 

t,  ill  the  same  manner  as  witli  Unseed  oil  and 

of  lurpemiiie.     The  most  satisfactory  ex- 

ents  have  heeii  made.  It  produces  a  smoolh- 

d    harder   surfai'i',  answers  for  any  cidor,  and 

lally    impervious    to    water.       The    iiivent- 

olitained  a   patent,  and    has   already  dispos- 

rights  to  several  of  the    first   estahlishnieiits 

state.     He  also  introduced  his  paint  in  Wil- 

011,  and    had  the  pleasure    of  seeing   it  used 

;  public  huildings  in  lliat  city. —  Wayne    Sen- 

•cinieiis    of  the   ahove    can   be   seen  at  109 
ran  Street,  New  York.— .V.    Y.  Farmer. 


)thod  of  uccdernling  the  maturitij  of  Jiii-Ions. 
s  consisis  in  spreading  under  and  aroimd 
Ions,  a  bed  of  piilveiizi'd  charcoal  two  in- 
eep.  Lampodias,  at  Freiheng,  atteniptej 
iperiment  in  1813,  and  he  succeeded  in  ri- 
melons  in  a  liox  filhnl  with  earth  and  not 
d  during  the  cold  snnimcr  of  that  year. 
irface  of  the  charcoal  attained  a  tempera- 
,  noon  of  from  115   to    123   degrees,  while 

ere  it  was  only  from  85    to    83   degrees 

an  Farmer. 


sum  near  the  Oeenn. — A  writer  in  the  Middle- 
ntinel    living  seventeen    miles    from  Lenin- 

Sound,  speaks  from  his  own  experii-nce  since 
f  the   henefit   of  using    Plaster  of  Paris  as 

ire,  parliciilarly  in  dry  seasons.      He  finds  it 

3  an  excellent  purpose  for  flax,  potatoes  and 
He   generally  puts   it    on    the  same    land. 

irmers  on  the  greater  part  of  ihis  Island 
pay  sufficient  atteniioii  to  the  cnhivation 
ulenl  crops    as    food    for   their    stock,  and 

view   of  supplying    the  New  York  market. 

er  Baij,  .Qpril  6,  1831.  E.  L. 

NOriCE. 
ted  meeting  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Horticul- 
:ociety  will  be  held  at  the  Hall  in  Joy's 
,'s,  on  Saturday  next,  at  10  o'clock, 
e  members  who  have  books  belonging  to  the 
are  reiiuesled  to  return  them  on  that  dale, 
rmity  to  a  vote  of  the  Society,  p.issed  on  the 
day.  R.  L.  EMMONS,  Secretarv. 

31.  ^ 


The  tntc  Sugar  Beet. 

For  Side  at  the  New  Enslaml  See.l  Sloic,  52,  North 
M.nkct  slieot,  Bis'oii,  I(l()  1!h.  of  the  Hue  Fiencli  Sn^'ar 
Hocl  Sou,!,— leccivc.)  Ihis  il.iy  hnin  Paris,  by  the  fast 
Havre  pai-kui,  via  Newport.  Tlic  excellnice  ol  Ihis 
lool  lor  calile,  nnd  foi-  ciilinny  and  other  purposes,  is  loo 
well  known  to  require  coiniiiuiil. 

Also— Large   ami  Small    Lima  Beans— Eaily  Dwarf 
Beans — several  vari  -lies  of  pickling  ami   odier  Cucum- 
bers—Radishes, Lettuce?,  Cil^haKCs  Turnips,  &C. 
Broom  Corn. 

Aho,  jest  received,  a  Uw  nusheUof  prime  Broom  Corn 
r.  iseil  last  season  in  the  viciciily  orCoimecticut  river. 

It'ants  a  situation, 
As  Gardener,   a  married  man  without  children,  who 
unclersiaiids   the  management  ol  a  garden  in  all  its  vari- 
ous brandies — hot  house,  green  hiuise,  laying  out  garden 
ground,  &e. 
A  ll-w  linos  will  be  thankfully  attended  to  at  this  office. 
Juno  1. 

.S/i  ecp  —  Sheep. 

Valuable  Bjo'fs  on  the  best  nutliod  of  forming  pjood 
flocks,  of  increasing  Ibein,  and  irealing  Iheni  properly 
when  in  healih  and  when  diseased— on  the  character 
and  value  of  Merino  Sheep— anatoiiiic.d  stiucture,  &c, 
&c— 5  valuable  woiks.viz: 

Sii  Georste  Slewarl  Makenzie,  Bart. 

Robert  R    Livingston,  LL.  U. 

Samuel  B.inl,  M.  D. 

M.  Daulienlon,  a  man  of  hMlers,  and  profound  Natural- 
isl  ;  hii  work  was  pnhli-died  in  (iermany,  lialy,  Spain, 
and  Aiiieiica — and  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion. 

.Mr  Tessiu,  inspector  ol  the  Ranibouillot  Establish- 
ment—  iiul  others  in  France. 

Also  for  sale — a  valuable  coll-ction  of  Books  on  A?ri- 
cnllure.  Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses  C.itTle 
BoL^ny,  &r,  Stc.  By  K.  P.  &  C  WILLIAMS,  whole- 
sale and  reiail  Booksellers  an'l  Stationer.s,  No.  18  ami  21) 
Cornhill,  Uo-lon.  May  25. 


If 'ronghl- Iron  Ploughs.— Bar-Iron,  (fc. 
Wriughi-lron  PlouRhs,  ol  all  si/.es.— j7/so,  A  Complete 
as.soilmeiil  of  Aicerican,  LiiEli>h,  f'wcdcsanil  Russia  Bar 
Iron— American  Hr.iziers'  Roils— Spike  ami  Nail  Rodi, 
SlioeShapcs— Hoop  ;.nil  Band  Iron— Steel  of  all  kinds— 
Pipe-box  and  Mould-boaid  plales,  &c.  consianlly  for  saU 
by  GAY  Sf  BIRD. 
GiU. No  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 

Jfrn.  F.  Otis  If  Co.  ~  ^ 

No.  110,  Faneuil  Ilall  Market,  have  a  good  supply  of 
Carnation  Pink  roots,  Pino  Apples,  and  fine  West  India 
Sfiuasbes,  Ironi  Trinidad  do  Cuba.  May  18. 


Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 

Under  llie  dreclioii   of  ilm  Si.ii.tv   r..r  ihe  Difl-.isir.n  of  Useful 

Kiinwl.'ilce 

Now  pnblishino;  by  Lilly  &  Wait,  (la(e  Wells  & 
Lilly.)  rear  ol  Boylsion  market,  ami  by  CAnxER,  Hen- 
dee  &  liABCOCK,  VVashinglon  street,  Boston. 

The  pans  of  this  interesting  work  which  treat  upon 
Timher  Trees,  and  on  Fruits,  give  much  useful  and  cu- 
lious  inloriiiation  on  these  subjects, — and  are  valuable  to 
the  farmer  not  only  for  ihe  facts,  ibat  are  collected  with 
great  lesearcb  and  ju:!gnienl,  but  for  the  inlerestini; 
manner  in  which  they  are  coaiijined  and  n.irratcd — leail- 
ing  the  old  and  the  young  to  regard  their  d.iily  occupa- 
tion, not  alone  as  a  lalioiious  means  of  gsining  a  liveli- 
nond,  but  as  an  amusement,  and  a  science. 

The  parts  upon  Insect  Architectur"!  and  Transformation 
will  prove  unusually  intere-ting.— Interesiing  to  all  ;  but 
to  the  Agriculturist  particularly  usehil,  in  enabling  him 
to  understand  the  origin  and  the  cbaiacler  of  such  in- 
sects as  may  be  made  subservient  to  ihe  uses  of  man,  as 
well  as  of  that  numerous  tribe  that  ollen  blight  the  ex- 
pected harvest,  and  nip  his  promised  fruits  iii  the  green 
tree  and  in  the  bud. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  already  treated  upon,  or 
Ibat  has  been  announced  in  this  beauiiful  series,  that  is 
not  calcuhitod  to  prove  interesting  to  the  farmer.  Not 
the  farmer  alone,  but  Ihe  mechanic,  and  the  scholar,  will 
finu  it  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  interesting.  It  is 
a  treasure  to  tlie  man  ot  science,  without  proving  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  unlearned. 

Each  pari  contains  more  than  200  pages,  and  nume- 
rous engravings  en  wood;  beautifully  executed.- Price 
forty  cents  a  part,  and  continued  on  Ibe  s-me  terms. 

Socielips  lor  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  schools 
pnd  seminaries,  supplied  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

IJj'Tv.'clve  numbers  of  the  American  edition  are  now 
pubdshed,  and  several  others  which  are  equally  beauii- 
lul  and  interesting,  now  in  press,  and  will  aiipear  in 
speedy  succession.  May  25. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sile  at  Ihe  Seed  Store  connected 
wilh  the  Nov/  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

A  few  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Rohinia 
nseudoacacia)  saved  near  ILirrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
ihis  Eslabli.diment.  The  excellence  of  Ihis  tree  for  ship 
timber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  where  it  thrives  well,  are 
too  well  known  lo  require  comiuent. 


Potatoes  far  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store. No.  62  North 
Market  Street— 

A  few  bushels  of  the  hne  seedling  potatoes  mentioned 
by  Ihe  edilor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii,  p. 
102.  This  is  but  the  filili  year  from  the  ball  ;  they  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society.  (See  Colonel  Pickering's  Report,  N.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page  9i  )  They  are  represented  by  the 
person  who  raised  them,  as  tolerably  early,  more  than 
miildling  hearers,  remarkably  delicate  and  mealy,  size 
nearly  round,  color  while,  and  have  but  very  few  protu- 
beianccs.  A  good  opporlunily  now  offers  lo  farmers  to 
secure  a  superior  variety  of  ihis  important  vegetable  for 
seed.     Price  $1  per  bushel  May  18. 

Bones  Wanted. 
Shin    and   Leg  Bones  constantly   purchased   by  GEO. 
II.  GRAY  4-  CO.  Ko.  68  Kilby  street. 
April  20.  2in03 


Bees  in  Cities. 
AN  ESSAY  on  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
Honey  Bee,  iu  maritime  I'owns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
of  DuniHSlic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
Smith,  M.  U.  Just  published  by  Perkins  &  Marvis, 
114,  Washington  Slieel,  and  for  sale  by  J.  U.  Russell,  at 
the  Agiiculiuial  Warehouse,  No.  52  North  Market  street, 
price  38  cents. 

For  Sale,  Full  blood  ,/lldnerney  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  B  id  Calves,  and  one  Heif  r  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  an.l  Iwo  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Short  Horn  or 
Tceswater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  slock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  office.        4t      May  11. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  by  Lincoi 
Fearing  ti  Co,  No.  110,  Ptale  Street. 
.Ipril  13,  1831.  Cw. 


Drighton  Market — Monday,  May  30. 

[Rrporlcd  for  ihe  Chrimicteand  Patiiitt.J 

At  Market  Ihis  dav  31)4  Beef  Cattle,  10  pair  Working 
0\en,  31  Cows  an.l  Calves.  601  Sheep  and  Lambs.  Un- 
sold at  ihe  close  of  the  market  about  90  Beef  Cattle,  ex- 
clusive of  70  which  are  left  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
market. 

Prices.— .Bee/  Cattle^The  extreme  warm  weather, 
and  the  I  rge  number  of  Cattle  at  market,  produced  a 
'  glut '  Sales  were  slow  and  uneven,  and  at  a  reduction 
of  about  50  cts.  per  hundred,  taking  all  together.  W« 
shall  quote  from  4  75  10  5  75,  extra  at  6. 

Working  Oxen — No  sales  noticed. 

Cotvs  and  Calves — Wo  noiiced  several  sales  as  Ioit 
as  $12,  a!  o  several  at  about  §30,  and  a  number  at  inter- 
mediate  prices. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Wc  noticed  a  number  of  lots,  the 
sales  of  which  averaged  ubout  $2;  one  or  two  lots, 
quality  poor,  several  shillings  less;  also  extra  at  2  25  a 
2  33  ;  one  lot  of  wethers,  sheared,  at  2  50,  one  at  S  and 
one  at  3  50. 

Swine — None. 


J\rew-  York  Cattle  Market,  May  23. —At  Market  this 
day  from  3  to  400  Beef  Cattle,  several  lots  Sheep  and 
Lainb.5,  number  not  ascertained;  a  few  lots  Swine,  and 
30  to  40  M  ilch  Cows.  Demand  for  Beef  good,  nearly  all 
sold,  l^ut  prices  somewhat  reduced  ;  the  quantity,  howev- 
er, was  observed  to  be  a  little  inferior  to  those  of  former 
sales  ;  a  few  lots  extra,  taken  r.t  7  50,  several  good,  at  $7, 
fdr  $6  a  6  50,  middling  54  a  5^,  and  a  fcvr  prime  pairs  at 
fS  per  r«'t.  Sheep,  market  fair,  and  all  sold,  extra,  $5  a 
5 J,  good  3.i  g  4,  fair  24  a  2J,  and  ordinary  at  flI4  a  2  each. 
Lambs  in  great  demand,  and  bring  $2  a  2  50  per  hetid. 
Swine,  quality,  lather  inferior,  being  sill!  fattened,  4,  4i 
a  44  c.     Milch  Cows,  dull  at  $22  50, 25,  28,  and  80. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE     FALSE     ONE. 

^BY-T.  H.    B  VILEY. 

I  knew  him  not,  I  sousht  liim  not — 

He^was  my  f.ilher's  guest; 
I  gave  liim  n.,1  one  smile  more  kind 

Tlian  those  I  gave  the  rest : 
He  sal  beside  me  at  the  board, 

Tlie  ciioice  was  not  my  own. 
But  oh  !   1  never  heard  a  voice 

With  half  so  sweet  a  lone. 

And  at  the  danre  again  we  met — 

Again  I  wa.i  his  choice — 
Again  1  heard  tlie  gentle  lone 

Of  that  beguiling  voice: 
I  sought  him  not — lie  led  me  forth 

From  all  Ihe  fairest  there. 
And  told  me  he  had  never  seen 

A  face  he  thought  so  fair. 

Ah!   wherefore  did  he  tell  me  this  ! 

His  praises  made  me  vain  ; 
And,  when  he  left  me,  how  I  longed 

To  hear  that  voice  again  ! 
I  wonilered  why  my  old  puisuits 

Had  loit  their  wonted  charm,  | 

And  why  the  path  was  dull,  unless 

1  leaned  upon  his  arm. 

Alas  !   I  might  have  guessed  the  cause — 

For  what  could  niaUe  nie  shun 
My  parent's  cheerful  dwelling  place 

To  wander  all  alone  .'' 
And  what  could  make  me  braid  my  hair, 

And  study  lo  improve 
The  farm  that  he  had  deigned  lo  praise — 

What  could  it  be  but  love  ? 

Oh  !  little  knew  I  of  Ihe  world, 

And  less  of  man's  cai'eer  ; 
I  thought  each  smile  was  kindly  meant — 

Each  word  of  praise  sincere  ; 
His  sweet  voice  spoke  of  endless  love — 

I  li^tBned  and  believed. 
And  lillle  dreamed  how  of't  before 

That  sweet  voice  had  deceived. 

He  smiles  upon  another  now — 

And  in  (he  same  sweet  tone 
He  breathes  to  her  those  winning  words 

I  once  thought  all  my  own  ; 
Oh  !  why  is  she  so  beoniiful  .' 

I  cannot  blame  his  choicL' — 
Nor  can  I  doubt  she  will  be  won 
■    By  that  beguiling  vciice. 

Providential  escape  of  Gen.  Mina. — During  the 
last  ill-fated  attempt  of  the  consthulionaiis's  upon 
the  Spanish  frontier,  Mina,  in  order  to  detach  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy  from  hi3  flying  friends,  vvitli 
two  of  his  officers,  atteinptud  to  retreat  by  another 
route,  which,  from  being  on  horseback,  they  hoped 
to  accomplish  with  the  greater  facilily.  They  were, 
however,  disappointed  ;  for  the  woods  and  defiles 
through  which  tliey  had  to  pass  were  so  close  and 
intricate,  that  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  destroy 
their  horses ;  and  at  the  moment  they  were  about  to 
•ink  under  excessive  fatigue,  they  providentially  dis- 
covered a  cave,  in  which  they  took  shelter.  The 
enemy  having  discovered  the  t'oad  horses,  naturally 
conceived  from  their  having  been  recently  killed, 
that  their  prey  could  not  be  very  distant,  they  con- 
tinued tlieir  search  as  long  as  daylight  allowed  them, 
but,  happily  for  the  fugitives,  fruitlessly.  Several 
bloodhounds  were  then  procured  ;  but  who  will  deny 
the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  when  it  is 
stated  that  at  this  moment  of  extreme  peril  two  wild 
deer,  animals  rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  Spain  out  of 
the  royal  preserves,  started  up,  and  tlie  dogs  so  ar- 
dently pursued  them  tliat  no  efforts  could  draw 
them  off. 

I^he  merciless  wretches  then  procured  torches  ; 
but  the  utmost  exertions  of  feeble  men  are  unavail- 
iiig  when  opposed  to  the  all-protecting  power  of  Om- 
nipotency ;  and  thus  the  fugitives  escaped  their  oth- 
erwise.but  too  certain  fate. 


NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

Kffect  of  CLfviATK. — The  human  race  is  natu- 
rally the  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  para- 
dise described  as  Adam's  first  abode,  may  be  said 
.still  to  exist  over  vast  regions  about  the  equator. — 
There  the  sun's  influerce  is  strong  and  uniform, 
producing  a  rich  nnd  warm  garden,  in  which  human 
beings,  however  ignorant  of  the  world  which  they 
had  come  to  inhabit,  would  liave  their  necessities 
supplied  almost  by  vvisliing.  'J'he  ripe  fruit  is  Ihero 
always  hanging  from  the  branches;  of  clothing 
there  is  required  only  what  moral  feelings  may  dic- 
tate, or  what  may  be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the 
form  ;  and  as  a  shelt'-r  from  the  weather,  a  few  broad 
leaves  spread  on  connected  reeds  will  complete  an 
Indian  hut.  The  human  family,  in  multiplying  and 
spreading  in  all  directions  from  such  a  centre,  would 
find,  to  the  east  and  west,  only  the  lengthened  para- 
dise, with  slighily  varying  features  of  beauty  ;  but  to 
the  north  and  south,  the  changes  of  season,  which 
make  the  bee  of  high  latitudes  lay  up  its  "  inter  store 
of  iioney,  and  sends  migrating  birds  from  country 
to  country  in  search  of  warmth  and  food,  would  also 
rouse  man's  energies  to  protect  himself.  His  facul- 
ties of  foresight  and  contrivance  would  come  into 
play,  awakening  industry  ;  and,  as  lo  their  fruits,  he 
would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  arts 
which  secure  a  happy  existence  in  all  climates,  from 
equator  almost  to  the  pole.  It  is  chiefly  because  man 
has  learned  to  produce  at  will,  and  to  control,  tiie 
wonder-working  principle  of  lieat.  that  in  the  rude 
winter,  which  seems  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and 
other  tropical  animals  and  plants  which  he  protects, 
do  not  in  reality  perish — even  as  a  canary  bird  es- 
caped from  Its  cage,  or  an  infant  exposed  among  the 
snowhills.  I!y  producing  heat  from  his  fire,  he  ob- 
tains a  novel  and  most  pleasurable  sort  of  existence  ; 
and  in  tlie  night  while  Ihe  dark  and  freezing  winds 
are  howling  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presence 
of  his  mimic  sun,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  all 
the  delights  of  society,  while  in  his  store  rooms,  or 
in  those  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he  has  the 
treasured  delicacies  of  evi'ry  season  and  clime.  He 
soon  becomes  aware,  too,  that  the  dreary  winter,  in- 
stead of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respects  a 
blessing,  by  arousing  from  the  apathy  lo  which  the 
elernal  serenity  of  a  tropical  sky  so  much  disposes. 
In  climates  where  labor  and  ingenuity  must  precede 
enjoyment,  every  faculty  of  inind  and  body  is  invigo- 
rated ;  and  hence  the  sterner  climates  form  the  pei- 
fect  man.  It  is  in  them  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  reached  their  present  advancement,  and  that 
the  brightest  examples  have  appeared  of  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence. — ArnoWs  Phtjsics. 


MosTACHES. — There  is  r.o  civilized  animal  that 
looks  respectable  in  Mustaches,  but  grimalkin.  To 
her  they  are  quite  becoming,  for  they  suggest  at 
once  ideas  of  use  and  fitness.  But  a  man  in  mus- 
taches— a  human  being  with  purrers — is  an  object 
supremely  ridiculous.  If  they  are  of  no  use  to  him — 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — do  they  add  any- 
thing to  his  beauty  ?  To  an  officer,  military  or  na- 
val, they  may,  but  not  to  a  citizen,  not  to  a  boy  whose 
cheeks  are  hardly  razorable.  Young  gentlemen  who 
cultivate  mustaches  arc  like  boys  when  first  inbreech- 
ed  ;  they  strut  about  and  fancy  themselves  men  ; 
but  no  oue  but  themselves  is  cheated  in  the  belief 
of  it. 

[He  must  have  been  a  bold  fellow  who  indited  the 
above,  for  if  known,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  like 
Absalom  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  hair.  In  England 
the  rage  for  whisker:;  and  mustaches  is  so  great, 
that  the  office  of  barber  has  become  a  sinecure — 
that  ancient  profession  receiving  now  the  same  re- 
compense for  thinning  the  hairy  crops  in  the  corners 
of  a  man's  mouth,  as  ihey  did  formerly  for  denuding 
the  whole  face  of  the  oxcresence.  Shakspeare  says, 
soincthinj;-  about  '  the  more  hair  the  less  wit ;'  but  he 
being  as  lightly  bearded  as  a  spear  of  wheat,  and  bald 
witlial.  is  not  so  good  authority  upon  this  subject  as 
some  otliers,  and  cannot  therefore  be  quoted  as  giv- 
ing to  '  /i-oiry  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.']--A^.  Y.  American. 


.Tune  1,  18.91. 

Vntuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale.  * 

The  suhsciiber  otTers  for  sale,  14,01)0  acres  of  choit 
Land,  siiuaicil  in  ihe  lown  of  Piiickniy,  county  of  Lew 
and  slate  of  New  York.  Some  ol  the  land  is  iiupiovi;,' 
and  under  cullivalion.  The  rounliy  is  remaikably  he»i 
ihy,  being  eniiiely  free  IVoiii  the  lever  and  ague  and  l'i»U 
the  common  bilious  fevers  which  ollen  atflici  Ihe  towi 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  lown  being  18  miles  east  ol  II 
lake.  Tbe  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of 
covered  wilh  rich  black  mould.  The  limber  is  chief 
Sugar  ftlaple,  Ulack  Ash,  Culternut,  Beech,  Elm,  & 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats.Ba 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax;  and  on  .some  lots,  good  Whc, 
and  Com  may  be  grown.  To  Ihose  wishing  to  obtain  si 
pel  ior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  oppui  tunity  now  olfers  itse 
Mie  pioiluce  of  pasturage  ami  hay  h'om  an  acre  of  Ih 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  Ihi 
from  the  same  quanlily  of  land  in  any  olher  of  the  Blac 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admliably  well  waterei 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  dui  able  ruiinin 
siieams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  ailapled  lo  Orchan 
ing — Ihe  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  counl; 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  wilh  the  least  pots 
ble  trouble,  and  lo  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drove 
piirchasing  at  the  very  doors  ol  Ihe  farmers,  and  payin 
the  highest  cash  pi  ices  for  Iheir  callle,  which  will  readilt' 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  fa  ] 
iners  at  present  residing  on  Ihis  lown,  were  originall 
lioin  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  tfiem  fro; 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  Ihriving  circumstances.  Tl  ' 
above  described  land  is  olfeied  lor  sale  at  the  very  lo  '■ 
price  of  fioiii  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  pi 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  laml,  and  h'om  three  dollars  and 
hall  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  lor  the  improved  lots.  Tf 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  lo  suit  purchasers,  and  from  t» 
lo  five  years'  credit  for  payment  in  annual  inslalineni 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  imrchaser 
Ihe  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment,  Cattl",  Shee- 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  loi  which  products  he  wi 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  lo  the  land 
iu'lisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given 
))itrchaseis.  Persons  desirou"*  of  pui chasing  will  plea; 
lo  apply  lo  the  subscriher,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  coun 
ofJefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  lo  Da  viD  Canfiei. 
Esq.  on  Ihe  town.  JAMES  H.  HKNDERSOM 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ammuvition   <-£3 

Of  (he  hest  quality  ai.u  lo^rest  jtrieen,  for  sporting- 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOK 
6  ■  Broad  Street. 

IV.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  sa'isfaclory,  it  m: 
be  returned,  and  ihe  money  will  be  refunded,     if  Jan. 


Hicl'ory. 

This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  raised  in  Montreal, 
from  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  nolii 
ferior  lo  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  ben 
(y.  He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pp 
nounced  hy  (good)  judges  in  every  respec(  a  firsttai 
liorse  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gail,  last  walker,  and  has  pace 
around  Ihe  trolling  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutei,' 
seconds,  and  was  oflered  publicly  lo  malch  against  to 
horse  that  could  be  produced.  Jl  is  consiilered  unnwe; 
sary  lo  say  more,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  know 
lo  be  doubled. 

He  will  stand  at  Abbott's  Inn,  Holden,  diirinit  lb 
season.     Terms  $8,  the  season.  6t  May  II. 


Published  eve  ry  \\'.(ljiisday  Im riling,  ;it  go  per  anni  i 
payable  at  the  end  of  ihe  year— but  those  who  pay  withi 
sixtv  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  lo  ad' 
duction  offifty  cents. 

03=  No  paper  wil!  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  pa/mci 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Husseli.,  by  I.  R.  Butts— by  wkor 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meel  Ik 
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FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

THE   SE.\SOi\. 

Mr.  Fessenden — I  have  jiisl  read  tlio  observa- 
.ns  upon  the  sea.soii  by  a  Ro.vbiiry  faimcr;   and 
though  I  feel  the  greatest  respect  fortlie  opinio! 
this  accurate  ami  scientific  observer,  I  cannot 
t  ihinli  liim  mistaken  in  attribulin^  the  earlincss 
ul  promise  of  the  present  spring  in  Massacliusetis 
the  great  depth    of  snow   the  last    winter,  ife 
J  continuance  on  the  ground,    and  consequent 
allowness  of  frost.     I  sliould  once  have  concut- 
d  in  this  opinion  ;  but  tlie  experience  of  the  last 
arin  Maine  has  satisfied  ine,  that  it  is  dependen: 
1  other  causes.    The  past  winter  was  in  Jlaiiie,  as 
ill  as  ill  Mass.  '  very  extraordinary.'  The  autnmi 
id  been  uncommonly  mild.      Agricultural  opern- 
is  ontlie  Kenneliec,  usually  imiieded  by  frost  !s 
■ly  as  the  middle  or  20th  Nov.,  need  not  have  been 
spended    the  last  year   on  account   of  frost,    t.ll 
20th  Dec;  and  the  river,  ihe  average  of  whose 
al  close    for  the  last  40  years  is  the  10th  Dec, 
s  not  tinally  shut  up  this  year  till  the  11th  Jiiii- 
•y.     There  were  several  violent  storms  of  rail, 
very    little    snow    during   the   whole    winter, 
ere  was  very  little  sledding,  only  a  few  days  at  a 
e  and  in  the  whole  not  much  more  than  a/ort- 
ht.     After  the  middle  of  January,    the  winter 
jmed  nearly    its  usual   seventy,    the   mercury 
asionally  falling  below  zero  ;    and  the  earth  be- 
unprotected  by  snow  allowed  the  frost  to  peu- 
ite  to  very  unusual  depth.     I  found  it  this  spring 
layey  soil,  3  feet  4  inchesbelow  the  surface,  and 
;et  8  inches    in  gravel.    Such  a  winter  ough; 
ordini'    to  conmion    opinion,    to  have  been  fil- 
ed by  a  backward  and  unfruitful  season.     Pir- 
f  ilarly   as  one  rain  was  accompanied  with  cfid, 
i  that  the  trees   were    so  loaded    with  ice    diat 
Jiy   branches    were    broken  off  !iy  its  wei;ht. 
■  far  however  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the 
nsr  is  early  ;    and  I  have  uo  recollection    of  a 
:on,    when  every   product    of  the  earth   jave 
1  promise  of  fruiifulness.     The  river  opened 
lys  before  the  average  time,  having  been  cbsed 
three  months   and   a  half.     The  ice   was  not 
ied  out    by  a  flood,   but  dissolved  by  the  lieat 
he  weather.     I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  coni)ar. 
e  forwardness  of  the  spring  for  the  last  6  yjars. 

1836       1337        18-23        1829      1830      1831. 

ebfc  River  I  April  2  Mar.  03  Mar.  IB  Ap.  8  Ap.  1  Si.ir.  26 
alGardmer  i     *^ 

nd  Lilac  )  ;^p  ,5  ji^r.aO  Mar.  23  Ap.21  Ap.  4  Uar.  31 
lOne.Do.  Ap.  23  Ap.  8  Ap.  6  Ap.  23  Ap.  4  Ap.  6 
ed  Lily,  do.  Ap.  3n  Ap.  19  Ap.  19  May  4  Ap.  19  Ap.  2' 
do.  Mnyll  May    9  May     8  May  12  Ap. 30  May  ( 

rinter  grain,  which  according  to  common  the- 
rt  i,  ought  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  winter 


the  first  time  since  I  have  cultivated  them,  lost 
but  little  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  of  wood. 
The  peach  tree,  which  is  so  freciuently  killed, 
as  scarcely  to  be  worth  cultivating,  has  not  only 
survived  the  winter,  but  has  been  most  beautifully 
covered  with  blossoms.  The  hardier  kinds  of  cher- 
ry are  generally  productive  ;  but  the  more  delicate 
kinds  seldom  perfect  their  blossoms.  This  year 
tiicy  were  covered  with  bloom,  and  two  successive 
frosis,  while  they  were  in  blossom,  have  not  ]>re- 
vented  the  conversion  of  those  blossoms  into 
fruit.  Pears  and  apples  promise  to  be  abundant. 
The  plum  is  the  only  tree,  which  does  not  now 
l)romise  a  great  crop.  Two  years  since,  the  plum 
trees  in  this  section  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
winter.  I  lost  about  seven  eighths  of  mine, 
and  the  remainder  have  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 
That  winter  so  fVtal  to  the  plum  and  injurious  to 
many  other  trees  and  plants  was  a  winter  of  deep 
snows,  which  continued  late.  I  submit  these  facts 
without  attempting  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
them,  but  I  would  ask  whether  we  may  not  attri- 
bute the  present  early  and  promising  spring  to  the 
circumstances;  that  the  autumn  was  mild  and  moist, 
so  that  the  buds  were  well  formed  ;  and  not 
injured  by  alternate  severe  fro.^ts  and  warm  weath- 
er, aiul  ihat  the  spring,  though  upon  the  whole 
forwarif,  did  not  have  very  hot  days  or  very  cold 
nights,  before  the  month  of  May. 
Gardiner,  May  20,  1831. 


E     WAT     TO    PROTECT      CABBAGE      PLANTS      FRO.M 
WORMS. 

Mr    Fessenden — 111   the    months  of   May  and 
June,  1830,  t'le  soil   in  this  vicinity  was  infesteil  I  since  the  introduction  of  lime,  they  have    been  so 
with  an    unusual    quantity    of  worms    of  various   fertilized,  as  to  be  successfully  applied  to  the  growth 
made  great   havoc  in  gardens,  corn 


CALCAKKOUS  MANURES. 

This  class  of  manures  comprehends  a  number 
of  articles,  as.  Burnt  or  calcined  limestone; — Poun- 
ded limestone  ; — Limestone  gravel  ; —  Chalk  ; — 
Maries  ; — Sea  shells  ; — Soapei's  waste  ; — and  Gyp- 
sum. 

1.  Mmntagcs  nf  L/mc— Though  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  yet  in  general,  it  may  be 
confidently  assertcil,  that  unless  where  a  soil  has 
by  nature,  enough  (d'calcarous  matter  in  its  com- 
|)osition,  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  it  can  nei- 
ther be  brought  into  its  most  fertile  state,  nor  will 
other  manures  be  .so  useful  as  they  ought,  if  lime, 
or  some  other  calcareous  earth,  be  not  previously- 
applied.  By  lime  spread  upon  a  moory  soil,  good 
herbage  is  produced  where  nothing  but  heafh,  and 
unpalatable  grasses  grew  before.  Sy  the  same 
means,  grass-lands,  in.stead  of  yielding  nothing  but 
but  bent,  and  other  inferior  grasses,  have  been 
coveied  with  those  of  a  niore  valuable  description. 
Tiie  utility  of  lime  to  turnips  is  so  great,  that  though 
in  the  same  iiehl,  where  no  lime  had  been  applied 
the  crop  died  away,  yet  in  the  limed  ])art,  the 
turnips  flourished  with  unabated  vigor.  On  the 
Mendip  lands  in  Somerset,  by  the  application  of 
lime,  the  value  of  land  was  raised,  from  4s.  to  30, 
per  acre  ;  and  dung,  which  previous  to  liming 
had  no  sensible  eflect,  operated  after  its  application, 
as  on  other  lands.  Macclesfield  forest  in  Chesh- 
ire, and  vast  tracts  in  the  northern  and  more  eleva- 
ted parts  of  Derbyshire,  and  adjacent  districts, 
have  been  astonishingly  improved  by  the  same 
means.  The  rye  lands  of  Herefordshire,  in  1636 
refused   to  i)rodm'e   wheat,  peas,  or   vetches;   but 


\ 


kinds   whi 

fields,  &c.  I  set  out  on  a  small  plat  of  ground  nearly 
200  cabbage  plants  which  were  destroyed  in  a  few 
days.  The  same  ground  was  set  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before 
and  although  hundreds  if  notthousanils  of  worms 
were  destroyed  in  my  cabbage  yard,  their  number 
appeareil  to  increase  ;  having  only  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  plants  to  set  in  my  yard  once  more  audit  be- 
ing late  in  the  season  I  thought  of  the  following  ex- 
pedient : — after  I  had  taken  the  plants  to  my  in- 
tended cabbage  yard,  lent  pieces  of  paper  from 
6  to  8  inches  long  and  from  2  to  3  inches  wide  and 
wound  or  wrapped  them  round  the  stalk  of  the 
plant  leaving  the  roots  as  far  as  the  dirt  was  attached 
to  them  below  the  paper,  and  shaped  the  top  or 
upper  part  of  the  paper  that  stood  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  to  give  room  for  the  top  or 
leaves  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  better  to  keep  the  paper 
in  shape,  wound  some  slack  twisted  yarn  around 
the  papers  ;  but  the  jiaper  will  do  well  witliout  the 
yarn  by  placing  the  soil  snugly  round  it:  this  had 
r  suftered  less,  or  looked  more  promising  in'  the  desired  effect  and  entirely  protected  the  whole  ; 
Neither  did  the  grass  suffer  from  its  expos-  my  crop  of  cabbages  was   abundant,    and  found  a 


ready  market.  This  plan  holds  good  to  other 
nlants  when  it  is  practicable,  and  even  to  small 
fruit  trees. — When  the  cabbage  had  grown  consid- 
erably ami  needed  hoeing,  the  papers  were  removed, 

U    winter   or   suffered    much    less    than    usual,  which  is  done  with  great  ease  directly  after  a  rain, 

1     Antwerp  Raspberry  is  alive  to  the  extremity  ar  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  heavy  dew. 

>   very  branch  ;  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of|  Respectfully  yours,  &c,         Enoch  Place. 

d   roses;  and  the  Magnolia  and  Catalpa  have  fori      Strafford,  JV.  H.  May  23,   1831. 


to  the  cold;  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  un 
lly    heavy  crop.      I  might  go  on  and  speak  of 
y  plant  that  suffers  in  our  climate  for  the  win- 
and  say   that  it  either   has  not  suffered    from 


of  every  species  of  corn.  In  inaidci  soils  of  a 
tolerable  quality,  the  richest  manure  \»ill  not  en- 
able them  to  bring  any  crops,  but  thos«  of  oats 
or  rye,  to  maturity  ;  whereas  if  they  recei\e  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  lime,  crops  of  peas,  bailey,  or 
wheat,  may  be  raised  to  advantage.  The  benefit 
resulting  from  the  use  of  lime,  has  been  indispu- 
tably proved  in  the  same  farm,  for  the  richer  pars 
that  were  left  uulimed,  were  uniformly  inferior  in 
produce,  to  the  poorer  that  had  been  limed, during 
a  period  of  not  less  than  twentyone  years,  under 
the  same  course  of  management. 

2.  The  principles  on  which  lime  operates  as  a 
manure. — Quick-lime  in  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  is  injm-ious  to  plants  ;  hence  grass,  watered 
ttithlime  water,  is  destroyed.  But  lime  freshly 
burnt,  or  slacked,  forms  a  compost  with  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  nutritive 
to  plants.  Mild  lime,  (as  chalk,  or  quick-lime 
again  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid), chiefly  oper- 
ates, by  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  its 
relation  to  absorption. 

3.  The  various  sorts  of  limestone. — Sometimes 
lime-stone  is  almost  perfectly  pure,  as  is  the  case 
with  marble,  which  frequently  contains  scarcely 
any  other  substance  but  calcareous  matter.  Sever- 
al sorts  of  limestone,  however,  have  riiixtures  of 
clay  and  sand,  in  various  proi)ortions,  by  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  manure,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  these  substances,  is  considerably  di- 
minished. It  is  necessary,  therefore  to  analyze- 
hmestone,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  pure  lime. 
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before  it  is  advisable  to  use  so  expensive  an  article 
in  great  quantities,  more  especially  if  it  must  be 
conveyed  from  a  distance.  ]5ituniinous  limestone 
makes  good  maiuire.  But  tlie  magnesian  is  the 
species  wliich  requires  the  greatest  attention. 
Limestone  sometimes  contains  from  20.3  to  23.5 
of  magnesia,  in  which  case  it  would  be  injurious  I 
to  weak  soils,  to  apjily  more  than  from  25  to  30 
bushels  per  statute  acre,  though  in  rich  soils,  dou- 
ble that  quantity  may  be  used,  and  still  more  with 
peat,  on  which  soil  it  would  have  a  most  powerful 
effect  in   producing   fertility. 

4.  J\/odc  of  preparing  it  for  use. — Limestone  is 
burnt  in  kilns  of  various  constructions.  It  is  a^i- 
plied  with  a.lvantage  to  soils  recently  reclaimed, 
in  a  caustic  state  ;  but  is  generally  slacked,  liy  throw- 
ing water  upon  the  lumps,  until  they  crack  and 
swell,  and  fall  down  into  a  fine  powder.  This  op- 
eration, when  it  is  to  be  done,  should  not  be  de- 
layed, for  if  jtroperly  burnt,  calcined  lime  is  easily 
reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  which  may  not  be  the 
case  if  the  slacking  be  postponed.  If  vvater  can- 
not easily  be  obtained,  the  lumps  may  either  be  di- 
vided into  small  heaps,  and  covered  with  earth  by 
the  moisture  of  which  they  are  soon  pulverized, 
or  made  into  large  heaps,  the  lumps  and  earth  six 
inches  thick,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth. 
Where  it  can  easily  be  had,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, to  slack  the  calcined  limestone  for  manure, 
with  sea-water  or  urine.  When  applied  to  land 
in  a  powdery  state,  lime  tends  to  bring  any  liard 
vegetable  matter  that  the  soil  contains,  into  a  more 
rapid  state  of  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  proper  food  for  plants. 

5.  Application. — Summer  is  tie  proper  season 
for  liming  land.  That  experienced  fanner,  Mr 
Rennie  of  Phantassie,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  most 
profitalde  ]<eriod  for  applying  lime  is,  when  the 
land  is  under  summer  fallow,  in  tlie  months  of 
Ju]iv5  and  July,  that  it  may  be  completely  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  the  crop  is  sown.  This  is  al- 
so the  general  practice  in  other  districts.  For  a 
turnip  crop,  itfhould  he  laid  on  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  ti/ruips  are  drilled,  in  order  that  the 
lime  may  bf  thoroughly  incorpoiated  with  the  soil, 
by  the  pleiighings  and  harrowings  it  will  receive; 
the  land  will  thus  have  time  to  cool,  and  the  lime 
will  nO"'  dry  up  the  moisture  necessary  for  bring- 
ing tVe  turnips  into  leaf.  For  potatoes,  lime  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn  and 
bl'ster  their  skins.  When  applied  to  old  ley,  it 
S  a  good  practice  to  spread  i^  on  the  surface, 
previously  to  the  land  being  broken  up,  by  which 
it  is  fixed  firndy  on  the  sward.  One  year  has 
been  foimd  of  use,  but  when  don;;  three  years  be- 
fore, it  had  produced  still  greater  advantages  ;  in 
the  former  case,  the  increase  of  oats,  bning  only  at 
the  rate  of  G  to  1,  and  in  the  latter,  tliat  of  10  to  1  of 
the  seed  sown.  The  quantity  applied  must  vary 
according  to  the  soil.  From  240  to  300  bushels, 
of  unslacked  lime,  may  be  applied  on  strong  lands 
with  advantage.  Even  600  bushels  have  been  laid 
on  at  once  on  strong  clays  with  great  success.  On 
light  soi  f,  a  nmch  smaller  quantity  will  answer, 
say  from  150  to  200  bushels,  but  these  small  doses 
ought  to  be  more  frequently  repeated.  When  ap- 
plied on  the  surface  of  bogs  or  moors,  the  quan- 
tity used  is  very  considerable,  and  the  more  tliat 
is  laid  on  tlie  greater  improvement.  The  real 
quantity,  however,  of  calcareous  matter  used,  de- 
]<cnds  upon  the  quality  of  the  stone.  It  often  haj)- 
pens,  that  five  chaldrons  do  not  furnish  more  ef- 
fective manure  than  three,  because  they  do  not  con- 
taiq  three  fifths  of  calcareous  matter. 
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6.  Effects  of  lime. — Many  farmers  have  subject, 
ed  themselves  to  an  expense,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  per  acre  per  annum,  for  the  lime  they 
used,  and  have  been  amply  renumerated.  Tlie 
benefit,  derived  in  the  cultivation  of  green  croiis  is 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Such  crops  may  be 
raised  by  large  quantities  of  dung;  hut  where  cal- 
careous substances  are  applied,  it  is  proved  by  long 
experience,  that  a  less  quantity  of  animal  and 
vegetable  manure  will  answer  the  purpose.  This 
is  making  the  farm-yard  dung  go  farther,  with  more 
powerfiil,  and  more  permanent  effects  ;  and,  from 
the  weiahtier  crops  thus  raised,  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure on  a  farm,  will  be  most  materially  augmented. 
Indeed,  upon  land  in  a  jjroper  state  for  calcareous 
application,  (as  old  ley),  lime  is  much  suiierior  to 
dung.  lis  effects  continue  for  a  longer  period, 
while  the  crops  produced  are  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity, and  less  susceptible  of  injury,  from  the  exces- 
ses of  drought  and  moisture.  The  ground  like 
wise,  ni  ore  especially  if  it  be  of  a  strong  nature 
is  much  more  easily  wrought ;  and,  in  some  in 
stances,  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  farmer  to  lime  bis  land,  were  no 
greater  benefit  derived  from  the  applicatiou,  than 
the  opportunity  thereby  gained,  of  working  it  in 
a  more  perfect   manner. 

7.  Rules  for  the  management  of  lime. — 1.  It 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil 
to  which  lime  is  proposed  to  be  ajiplied  ;  and 
whether  it  has  formerly  been  limed  ;  and  to  what 
extent.  In  genera!  it  may  be  observe^l,  that 
strong  loams  and  stubborn  clays,  require  a  full 
<losc  to  bring  them  into  action,  as  such  soiis  are 
capable  of  absorbing  a  great  quantity  of  calcare- 
ous matter.  Lighter  soils,  however,  require  less 
lime  to  stimulate  them  ;  and  may  be  injured,  by 
administering  a  quantity  of  lime,  recently  calcin- 
ed, that  would  prove  moderately  beneficial  to 
those  of  a  heavy  nature.  2.  As  the  effects  of 
lime  greatly  depend  on  its  intimate  admixture 
with  the  surface  soils,  it  is  expedent  to  have  it  in 
a  powdered  state  before  it  is  applied,  and  the 
drier  and  the  more  perfectly  powdered,  the  better. 
3.  Lime  having  a  tendency  to  sink  in  tlie  soil,  it 
cannot  be  ploughed  in  with  too  shallow  a  furrow 
or  kept  too  near  the  surface.  4.  Lime  ought  not 
to  be  applied,  asecond«lime,to  weak  or  poor  soils, 
unless  mixed  with  a  compost ;  after  which  the 
land  should  be  immediately  laid  down  to  grass. 


June  8,  1S.31. 

to  state  the  result  of  another  experiment  which 
has  had  the  experience  of  my  neighbors  for  thi 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  believe  without 
single  instance  of  failure  so  far  as  I  have  ascer* 
tallied  the  fact  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  to  a  half  bushel^ 
of  seed  corn  take  one  pint  of  tar,  more  or  less  ;  let5, 
h  be  warmed  over  a  moderate  fire  until  it  will/ 
r  in  freely  ;  then  |)ut  it  into  the  corn,  at  the  samel  llii 
time  stirring  it  up  until  it  be  all  coated  over  vvitf  ' 
the  tarj  you  may  then  add  ground  jilaster  of  pari; 
or  wood  ashes  (as  is  most  convenient,  either  wil 
answer,)  and  stir  it  until  the  kernels  will  scparate/l 
aad  will  not  adiiere  to  your  fingers  ;  you  may'^ 
handle  it  when  cooled  without  the  least  inconven- 
ie  ice,  when  planting.  The  first  impression  from 
th3  appearance  of  tlie  seed  after  it  has  gone  through 
tli3  foregoing  process  is,  that  it  will  not  vegetate, 
btt  three  or  fouryeais  of  actual  ex[ieriKnce  among: 
farmers  who  raise  from  two  to  fivi!  hundred  bush* 
els  of  Indian  corn  each,  annually,  has  settled  that 
qiestion  beyond  a  doubt, — and  the  crows  never 
lijve  pulled  up  more  than  two  or  three  bills  in 
aiy  one  field,  and  have  never  carried  even  that 
avay,  hut  have  left  the  field  instantly,  without  ever 
reuirning  to  renew  the  experiment, — and  in  ad- 
diiion  to  this,  the  corn  has  never  been  infested  by 
the  wire  worm,  which  has  been  many  times  very 
desnuctive  to  the  crop,  nor  has  any  other  animal 
or  leptile  been  yet  found  who  was  fond  of  mak- 
ing a  meal  of  tarred  corn. 

1  confess  when    this  mode  was  first  proposed  I 
was  very  faithless;  I  doubted  whether  seed  would' 
vegetate,  and   if  it  did    1  had  my  doubts  whether 
the  ta;  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  crop  :    but 
lam  convinced  that  tar  is  .so  far  from   being  inju- 
rious to  the  crop,  that  I  now  believe  that   it    not 
only  guards  the  crop  against  birds  and  insects,  but' 
is  salutary  to  the  growth  of  the  corn. — If  you  see' 
fit  to  insert  the  foregoing  in  your  useful  paper,  (al- 
though jiast  seed  time)  it  may   at    least   give  time' 
for  sorii    growers    to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
facts  herein  stated,  and  1  ho[ie  may  re  suit  in  some'    -'' 
beneat  to  the  community  ;  and    you    will   gratify 
one  ai  least  who  inhabits  the 

Valley  of  Connecticut. 


FOH  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER. 

PREPARATION  OF  SEED  CORN. 
Mr  Fessenden — I  have  noticed  sundry  com- 
munications, upon  the  best  method  of  preparing 
seed  corn  for  planting,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
crows  from  pulling  up  the  corn,  &c.  Much  has  I 
been  sairl  about  soaking  the  seed  in  copperas  wa- 
ter and  it  would  seem  that  the  question  was  now 
settled  liy  general  consent,  that  this  mode  is  the 
only  safe  preventive  in  the  car,  but  my  own  and 
my  neighbors  experience  has  brought  us  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  copperas  water  for  several  years,  and  at  fir.^t 
(as  is  the  case  many  times  with  new  experiments) 
we  were  disposed  to  believe  that  it  had  the  desired 
efi'ect,  but  upon  further  experiment  we  found  that 
the  crows  made  the  same  depredations  upon  the 
seed  soaked  with  copperas,  as  with  that  which 
had  no  preparation  before  planting.  I  could  if 
necessary  cite  sundry  careful  experiments  which 
brought  us  to  this  conclusion,  hut  I  take  the  liberty 


HOW  '10  INCREASE  THE  PRODnCTI VENESS  OF  TREES 
AND  PLANTS. 

Mr  Knight,  in  his  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
the  ajjile  and  pear,  p.  83,  has  this  passage: 
'  In  the  garden  culture  of  the  apple,  where  trees- 
are  retained  as  dwarfs  or  espaliers  the  more  vigor- 
ously growing  kinds  are  often  rendered  unproduc- 
tive by  the  excessive  though  necessary  use  of  the- 
pruning  knife.  I  have  always  succeeded  in  mak-. 
ing  trees  of  this  kind  fruitful  by  digging  them  up,» 
and  replacing  them  with  fesli  mould  in  the  same 
situation.  The  too  great  luxuriance  of  growth  is' 
checked,  and  a  disjiosition  lo  bear  is  brought  on.'' 
The  sair.e  observation  was  made  by  Mr  Lawrence, 
So  if  beans,  which  are  but  a  few  inches  high,  bo 
transplanted,  they  do  not  become  so  tall,  but 
thiy  flower  and  ripen  sooner.  The  same  occur* 
infrequenlly  transplanting  broccoli ;  the  plant  doe» 
n(t  grow  so  tall,  but  has  earlier  flowers,  and  ilJi. 
gicater  numbers.  It  is  probable  says  Dr  Darwin^ 
lint  confining  the  roots  of  cucumbers  and  melons,,! 
in  small  garden  jiots  would  stop  the  too  luxurianl? 
giovvtii  of  the  vines,  and  make  them  more  fruitful,^ 
if  care  was  taken  to  siqiply  them  with  water  morat 
ii-equently,  and  with  sufficient  nutriment,  by  mix~ 
ii)^  with  the  water  some  of  the  carbonic  black, 
f.iid  wliicb  lias  drained  from  a  manure  heap. 
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'rocecilings    of    the   .^[assllchusctts     Horticultural 

Socicli/   at   the  second   ipiarterbj  meeting,  held  at 

the   Hull    of  the  Institution  on    the  -ith  of  June, 

1S31. 

Report  uiaile  by  II.  .\.  S.  DcinDonM,  rrosident  nf  ilie    Socicly. 

A  few  weelis   since,  Gideon     15.    Sriii'.li,    Esq., 

ilitor   of  the    American     Farmer,    piihlislied    in 

altimorc,  presenteil  flie  Society,  a  niimher  of  the 

bers  of  the  Aracncha  ;  another  citizen    of  that 

ty  has  evinced  his  laudalde  zeal  for  the  advance- 

ent  of  rural  economy,  throiigliout  the   Union,  by 

donation  of  the  seed  of  the  Cheropodintn  Ciuinoa 

d  seeds  of  several  varieties  of  grapes.  The  follow- 

letter  accompanied  the  package. 

Biiltiranrc,   Jlay  24,  1831. 
Dear   Sir — 15y    the  hrig    Chatham,   I  send    to 
ur  address,    fur  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
ciely,    a  small  package  containing  as  follows, 

One  paper  Lenoir  Grape  seed. 
One      do      llerhemont's  Madeira   do. 
One     do     mixed    Grape    seed,     viz.      Uland's 
Madeira,   Isahella,  and  Herbemont's 
Arena  ;    and 
Dne     do     of  Chenopodlum  Quinoa  seed, 
riie  Grape  seeds    were  sent  to  me  by  that   ex- 
lent  horticulturist,   N.   Herbeinont,    Esq.   of  Co- 
ibia,  S.  C  and  the  object  expected  to  be  attain- 
by  their  distribution    and  planting,  is   the  pro- 
tion  of  new    and  valuable  varieties    of  grapes, 
able  of  withstanding  the  rigidity  of  our  various 
lates. 

^he  Chenopodium  Quinoa  was  received  from 
J  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  from  Lieut.  Fitzhugh 
+ie  U.  S.  Navy  ;  an  accoimt  of  this  grain  will  be 
id  in  the  10th  number,  vol.  13,  of  the  Ameri- 
Fariner.  It  is  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
ticultural  Society  in  the  name  of  J.  S.  Skin- 
vvho  requests  their  acceptance  of  it.  If  we 
eed  in  cultivating  this  grain,  it  will  be  one  of 
most  important  additions  to  our  agricultural 
lucts  ever  made  in  any  country. 
am,  respectfully  yours, 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 
S.  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Quinoa  has 
tated  and  grows  rapidly.     Planted  on  Friday, 
May,  come  up  Friday,  20th,  and  on  Sunday, 
many  plants  had  their  second  leaf  formed. 


:t  from  the  American  Fanner,  on  Uie  character  and  cullnre 
of  auinoa. 

ciNOA. — The    letter    below  from    Lieutenant 

lugh  of  the  United  States  navy,  accompanied 

(uinoa,  the  receipt  of  which    we   noticed  last 

;,  and    together  with  the    subjoined  direction 

jltivating  the  quinoa  from  the  same  gentleman, 

)een  politely  furnished    for    publication  in  the 

ler  by  IMr  Skinner,  to  whom    the  quinoa  was 

from  Peru. 

e  have  e.xamined  all  the  publications  in  which 

ould  hope  to  get  any  information  on  the  sub. 

|if  the  quinoa,  and  have  satisfied  ourselves  on 

jbject  of  its   botanical    character.     In  Peru  it 

led  quinua,  pronounced  keen-iva,  with  the  last 

)le  very  slightly  accented.     Humboldt  speaks 

e  chenopodium   quinoa    as  being  one  of  the 

lants   cultivated  in   the    highest  and    coldest 

IS  of  the   Andes  and  Mexican    Cordilleras ; 

ays  that  when  the  old  historians    use  the  ex- 

on  small  Peruvian  rice  (arros  pequeno,)  they 

the  chenopodium  quinoa.     Don  UUoa  also 


speaks  of  quinoa  being  iicculiHr  to  (ho  ])rovinco 
ol'  Quito,  and  as  deserving  of  being  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  jjalatable  foods.  These  authori- 
ties, supported  as  they  are  by  the  name  by  which 
the  seed  in  question  is  called  by  the  natives  and 
residents  of  Peru  at  the  |)reseiit  time,  suflicienily 
establish  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chenopodium  qiiinoa, 
of  botanists.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
Chenopodium,  several  of  which  are  very  common, 
(mere  weeds)  and  the  whole  genus  is  called  goose- 
foot,  in  England — for  instance,  English  mercury, 
upright  ^oosefoot,  purple  goosefoot,  &c.  Several 
of  the  species  arc  indigenous  to  the  United  States, 
viz.  the  nnthelminlicum  or  worm  seed,  the  spear 
leafed,  the  bearded,  &c.  But  the  quinoa,  the  one 
particularly  under  notice,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
genus  that  is  indigenous  to  Peru. 

It  is  annual,  grows  three  feet  high,  flowers  in 
July,  flowers  green,  propagated  by  seed,  in  common 
earth.  The  seed  are  circular,  flat,  one  twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  white,  and  easily  pulverised. 
It  belongs  to  the  5th  class,  Pentandria,  and  2nd 
order,  Digynia. 

The  quinoa  is  cooked  and  used  like  common 
rice  and  hence  the  name  sometimes  given  it  of 
Pertirian  rice.  Capt.  Dungan,  in  whose  vessel  the 
seeds  were  sent,  politely  presented  the  Editor  with 
some  of  the  prepared  seed  for  his  table.  It  seems 
that  the  quinoa  is  scalded  or  part  boiled,  before  it 
is  disposed  of  by  the  cultivator,  whether  for  the 
purpo-e  of  its  better  preservation  or  to  prevent  its 
cultivation  in  other  countries  we  know  not;  and  to 
this  fact  is  probably  to  be  attributed  the  failure  of 
all  previous  attempts  to  cultivate  it.  Havino-  eaten 
of  the  quinoa,  prepared  in  several  ways,  we  are  of 
course  enabled  to  speak  of  its  qualities  from  expe- 
rience. Gentlemen  who  have  eaten  it  in  Peru 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  We 
are  not  willing  to  go  so  far,  though  it  rnay  improve 
with  us  upon  further  acquaintance.  It  is  certainly 
of  a  very  pleasant  flavor,  but  that  is  peculiar — 
unlike  that  of  common  rice,  and  resembling  that  of 
oatmeal.  Its  appearance  when  served  up  is  sin- 
gular. The  grain  is  principally  composed  of  a 
germ,  or  sprout  of  the  young  plant,  closelv  coiled, 
and  surrounded  witli  farina.  In  boiling,  this  spiral 
germ  is  detached,  and  the  dish  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  full  of  skippers,  something  simi- 
lar to  a  dish  of  boiled  beans.  Our  present  impres- 
sion is,  that  though  it  may  attain  an  equal  place 
with  rice,  it  never  can  supersede  that  excellent 
vegetable  on  our  tables. 

The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  planted  a  quart 
of  the  seed  of  the  quinoa,  and  taken  such  mea- 
sures and  resorted  to  such  means  to  insure  its 
growth  as  he  supposes  will  be  successful  so  far 
as  soil  and  cultivation  are  concerned.  He  is  not 
however,  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  The 
climate  of  Peru  is  very  different  from  ours,  the  for- 
mer beingvery  temperate  and  subject  to  no  change 
of  the  seasons  ;  therefore,  we  have  our  extremely 
hot  and  dry  weather,  and  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  our  seasons,  as  obstacles  to  success  in  the 
culture  of  the  quinoa.  And  yet  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  will  withstand  all  this,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  an 
important  agricultural  acquisition.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  subjoined  directions  say  it  is  to 
be  sown  at  the  same  season  and  gathered  at  the 
same  time  as  wheat.  It  should  however  be  re- 
collected that  there  is  no  winter  in  Peru,  and  of 
course  no  fall  sowing  of  wheat  to  withstand  its 
rigors.  If  it  succeeds  with  us  at  all  it  must  be 
sown  in  the  spring  and  gathered  in   the  fall,  for  it 


is  not   believed  that   it  can  bear  our  winters  like 

wheat. 

,„„  „  U.S.  g.  St  Louis,  Callan  Roads,  ) 

J.  H.SKtNMcn,  1,8(1.  Jiin.  ai,  18:il.  j 

Hear  .Sic— I  have  at  length  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing you  by  the  James  Beacham,  two  bottles  of  Qui- 
nar,  whicli  after  much  inquiry  and  research,  on  the 
Ijart  of  my  friend  Mr  McCall,  of  Lima,  has  come 
Ibrth,  it  was  obtained  two  hundred  miles  from  this. 
Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  description  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, curing,  and  preparation  for  culinary  purposes. 
Truly  yours,  And.  Fitzuuuh. 

Description  of  the  Matmer  of  Soieing  in  Peru  the 
Grain  laioum  under  the  name  (f-  (luinua.' 
It  should  be  sown  in  soil  and  climate  not  of  too 
cold  a  temperature  for  wheat,  neither  should  it  be 
what  would  be  called  warm.  It  is  sown  at  llie  same 
season  and  g;athered  at  the  same  time  as  wheat. 
The  ground  is  prepared  in  furrows,  twice  ploun-hed 
with  Peruvian  ploughs,  (which  are  nothing  more 
than  wooden  knees  pointed  at  the  end,)  and  the  seed 
is  sown,  scattered  as  wheat.  When  ripe,  (to  save 
waste,  as  the  grain  shells  ofi"  very  easily)  it  is  cut 
carefully  and  gathered  in  on  folds  of  cotton  or  linen 
loth,  of  a  texture  not  sufliciently  coarse  to  allow 
the  grain  to  pass  through.  The  grain  is  separated 
from  the  stalk  by  merely  rubbing  it  between  two 
folds  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  the  chafli"  is  after- 
wards winnowed  from  it. 

Besides  being  cultivated  as  a  cereal  plant,  for 
the  grain,  it  is  valuable  as  a  green  culinary  vegeta- 
ble, the  leaves  being  eaten  in  Peru,  as  a  substitute 
for  spinach  and  sorrel. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  for  his  donation 
of  Quinoa  and  Grape  seeds. 

The  President  having  stated  what  measures  had 
been  taken  by  the  Committee,  which  was  appoint- 
ed last  autuinii,  to  take  into  consideration,  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  Horticultural  Garden 
of  Experiment  and  a  Rural  Cemetery,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  an  Experi- 
mental Garden  and  a  Cemetery,  be  authorized  to 
increase  their  number,  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  such 
other  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Society,  as 
in  their  opinion  will  forward  the  objects  desired 
by  being  associated  with  them. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to 
nominate  a  gentleman  to  deliver  the  next  anni- 
versary Address,  and  to  report  at  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

Z.  Cook,  Jr. 

G.  W.  Brimmer,   )•  Committee. 

G.  W.  Pratt, 

William  Curtis  of  Newton  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber ;  Dr  Thaddeus  11.  Harris  of  Dorchester,  a 
corresponding   member. 

Adjourned   to  Saturday  next,  10     o'clock. 

Messrs  Wiuships  exhibited  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  Scotch  Roses  comprising  fiftyfive  varieties,  of 
great  fragrance  and  delicate  colors. — Elegant  bou- 
quets of  Roses,  Geraniums,  Native  Wild  Flowers, 
Cactus,  Si.c,  were  exhibited  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  Mr 
Hovey  of  Cambridgeport,  Mr  Ilaggerston,  and  Mr 
Russell  of  Cambridge. — Mr  Phippsof  Charlestovvn 
exhibited  a  flue  collection  of  Moss  Roses,  that 
excited  universal  admiration. 

Early  Peas  and  Mushrooms  were  exhibited  by 
Mr  Davenjiort  of  Miltnn. 

Seeds  of  the  Studley  Carrot  were  jiresented  by 
Messrs  Thorburn  and  Sons  of  Nevy  York  for  dis- 
tribution. This  is  a  valuable  variety  of  this  root, 
suitable  for  field  culture  for  cattle,  and  introduced 
by  them  from  Scotland. 


HER,     \ 
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Extract  from  an  address  delivered  at  Northampton 
before  the  Hampshhe,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricul- 
tural Society, Oct.;27, 1330,by  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen. 


MORTGAGES. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  and  purposes  of  ray  discourse,  which 
I  am  hound  to  bring  to  your  consideration.  I  re- 
fer to  the  extent  in  which  real  estates  among  us 
are  passing  under  mortgages.  And  what  adds  to 
the  cause  of  alarm  i.s,  that  most  of  them  are  made 
to  corporations  which  never  die,  and  are  subject 
to  tlie  control  of  a  ■  few  men,  and  nobody  knows 
ivho  they  will  be.  There  is  already  vested  in  that 
way  an  amount  of  capital,  which  is  bringing  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country  into  a  state  of  dependence 
and  peril. — If  the  evil  was  confined  to  the  owners 
of  the  mortgaged  estates,  great  as  it  would  then 
be  it  would  pass  off,  without  deeply  affecting  the 
springs  of  the  general  prosperity.  But  it  subjects 
the  whole  landed  interest  to  the  dominion  of  a  mo- 
neyed capital,  and  exposes  it  to  all  the  sudden  pres- 
sures arising  from  fluctuations  in  the  currency, — 
not  exactly  a  solid  one  in  this  country, — and  from 
great  speculations  in  trade.  It  reduces  the  price 
of  real  estate  generally,  and  diminishes  the  resour- 
ces of  those  who  farm  it,  and  of  the  towns  wherein 
it  lies  and  detracts  from  their  ability  to  meet  the 
burdens  imp^jsed  upon  them.  It  takes  from  the 
farmer  the  clear  income  which  springs  from  the 
land,  and  deprives  him  of  his  natural  reward  for 
th^  skill  he  has  acquired  in  his  business. 

Every  state  has  its  chief  interest  in  its  soil.  It 
is  this  which  constitutes  it,  a  state.  Capital  may 
be  here  today,  and  elsewhere  tomorrow.  It  be- 
longs to  no  country.  It  is  an  instrument  of  gratifi- 
cation, or  gain,  and  can  be  employed  with  equal  fa- 
cility in  one  place  as  another.  And  there  is  no  moral 
tie  that  binds  it.  It  is  a  power  which  has  sprung 
up  and  increased  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  is 
swallowing  up  all  the  land  in  the  country,  and 
bringing  in  a  new  sort  of  aristocracy,  of  a  more 
uncompromising  character  than  the   feudal,  or  any 

landed  aristocracy,  ever    can  be Does    not    this 

state  of  things  call  for  some;  protection  for  real 
estate  .'  What  I  suggest  is  no  new  thing.  Our  an- 
cestors brought  this  policy  with  them.  Our  own 
legislation,  from  the  firstsettlement  of  the  country 
had  maintained  it  till  the  statute  authorising  the 
sale  of  equities  of  redemption  was  introduced  into 
our  law.  This  fatal  act  has,  in  effect,  chang-ed  our 
policy  on  this  head  ;  and  by  the  increase  of  mort- 
gages is  exposing  the  whole  real  estate  to  be  knock- 
ed off  imder  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  It 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  many  farmers  whose  real 
estates  have  been  sacrificed  by  such  sales.  Why 
not  restore  at  least  the  old  law,  and  bring  back 
apprisal  ? 

TAXES. 

In  regard  to  taxes,  it  is  not  right  that  the  mort- 
gager should  pay  the  whole  tax  upon  the  estate. 
It  is  making  him  pay  for  property  which  he  does 
not  own,  and  is  palpably  unjust.  The  estate  must 
be  taxed  in  the  town  where  it  lies  ;  let  the  mort- 
gagee be  taxed  for  the  amount  of  his  lien  upon  it, 
and  the  mortgagor  for  the  residue.  There  would 
be  strict  justice  in  this,  as  regards  both  the  town 
and  the  mortgager,  and  there  is  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty   in    carrying  it  into   effect   by   legislation. 

INTERKST. 

There  miglit'be  also  a  reduction    of  the  rate    of 
interest  on  debts  secured  by  mortgage.   Why  is  in 
terest  paid  for  money    at  all  ?  It  is  on    accotint  of 
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he  benefit,  of  the  use  to  the  borrower,  and  for  the 
risk  on  the  part  of  the  lender.  In  the  manner  in 
which  debts  are  now  secured  by  mortgage  there 
is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  risk,  and  why  should  a 
debtor,  who  gives  such  security,  pay  for  a  risk 
when  there  is  none  ?  The  United  States  can  bor- 
row at  four  per  cent,  and  why  should  mortgagors 
give  more  ?  It  is  as  much  as  the  income  of  re^l 
estatevvill  admit.  And  is  there  not  just  ground  for 
a  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest  on  debts 
secured  by  mortgage  and  debts  resting  on  personal 
security  only  ?  Such  a  jirovision  would  afford 
great  relief  to  the  farmer,  and  in  its  effect  would 
also  benefit  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader. 
These  are  subjects  of  great  interest,  and  they  are 
forced  upon  our  consideration  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times. 

CREDIT. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  credit.  The  facility  with  which  this  is  obtained 
proves  the  ruin  of  one  half  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
snare  and  a  trap  to  the  young.  To  the  young 
man,  his  strength  is  property  and  a  resource  for 
future  years,  and  he  should  never  contract  a  lien 
upon  it  to  any  one.  There  was  a  practice  among 
the  ancient  nations,  of  mortgaging  the  jierson's 
body  as  security  for  the  loan.  Credit  in  its  mild- 
est form  is  little  better  than  (/iiV.  It  is  in  fact,  to 
him  whose  only  resource  is  his  labor,  a  mortgage 
upon  his  physical  strength  and  his  liberty.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  it  is  true,  between  a  debt 
contracted' for  property  which  is  kept  and  yields 
an  iucotne  to  the  purchaser,  and  that  which  is  spent 
and  consumed. 

Credit  perhaps  cannot  altogether  be  dispensed 
with,  but  it  is  a  grave  question,  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  not  done  more  inischief  than  good. 
There  is  hardly  an  evil  in  society  which  is  not 
sprung  from  it.  It  has  created  a  race  of  non-pro- 
ducers, who  render  no  equivalent  to  society  for 
what  they  consume.  It  has  separated  knowledge 
from  labor  and  deprived  the  laborer  of  the  iminove- 
nients  which  his  faculties  require,  and  of  the  sat- 
isfaction for  which  his  natine  was  designed.  It 
has  oppressed  in<!ustry  and  worth  on  the  one  hand 
and  pampered  idleness  and  profligacy  on  the  other. 
If  every  young  man,  who  should  from  this  time 
come  of  age,  would  contract  no  debt,  what  would 
be  the  state  of  society  in  20  years?  It  would  be 
changed  in  its  whole  condition  and   character. 


ADVANTAGES    TO    BE    DERIVED 

FROM  THE    DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS, 

Plants  time  grow  naturally,  among  acrop  that  has 
been  sown,  may  be  regarded  as  weeds,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  enennes  to  the  crop  that  is  cultivated. 
The  destruction  of  weeds,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  agricultural  art  ;  for  if  it  be  neglected,  or  even 
if  slovenly  performed,  one  t!iird,  or  one.halfof  a 
fair  crop,  tnay  only  be  obtained,  even  from  the 
very  best  soils.  Besides,  it  merits  consideration 
that  if  weeds  are  suffered  to  exist,  the  full  ad\Tin- 
tages  of  nianming  land,  and  many  other  iniprove- 
tneiits,  can  only  be  but  partially  reaped.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  the  mixture  of  weeds  in  the  soil,  prevents 
the  crop  from  receiving  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  air; — augments  the  risks  at  harvest,  (for  a  crop 
that  is  clean,  may  be  ready  for  the  stack-yard  in 
much  less  time  than  is  required  to  harvest  it,  when 
encumbered  with  weeds); — and  the  seeds  of  these 
intruders,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  injuries    thence  sustained. 
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how  many  are  there,  who  hardly  ever  attiMupt  to 
remove  weeds  in  an  eftectual  maimer  ?  This  negli 
gence  is  the  more  to  be  blamed,  because,  wep 
farmers  at  the  troidjie  of  collecting  all  sorts 
weeds,  before  they  have  formed  their  seeds  and 
of  mixij)g  them  with  rich  earth,  they  would  soon 
be  reduced  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  and  in  this  way 
a  pernicious  nuisance  nught  be  converted  into  a 
valuable  manure. 

Various  experiments   have  been    tried,  to  asce: 
tain  the  positive   advantage    derived  from  caiefidlj 
weeding  one  part  of  a  field,  and  leaving    anoth. 
part  undone  ;  among    these,  the    following,    n,ade 
with  peculiar  accuracy,  may  be  safely  relied  on. 

1.  JVheat. — Seven  acres  of  light  gravelly  land 
were  fallowed,  and  sown  broad-cast  ;  one  acre 
was  measured  off,  and  not  a  weed  was  pulled  out 
of  it  ;  the  other  six  were  carefully  weeded.  Tlw 
unweeded  acre  produced  18  bushels  ;  the  six  weed- 
ed acres,  135  bushels,  or  •22J  per  acre,  which  is  4J 
bushels,  or  J  more    produce  in  favor  of  weeding; 

2.  Barletj. — A  six  acre  field  was  own  with 
bailey,  in  fine  tilth,  and  well  manured.  The  weed- 
ing, owing  to  a  great  abundance  of  charlock,  cost 
12s.  per  acre.  The  produce  of  an  unweeded  acm 
was  only  13  bushels  ;  of  the  weeded,  28.  Differ* 
eiice  in  favor  of  weeding,  15  bushels  per  an'e, 
besides  the  landbeingso  much  cleaner  for  succeed. 
ing  crops. 

3.  Oats. — Six  acres  sown  with  oats  ;  one  acre 
ploughed  but  once,  and  unmanured,  produce  only 
17  bushels.  Another  six  acres  jdoughed  three 
times,  manured,  and  weeded,  produced  37  bushels 
per  acre.  This  experiment  proves,thatoats  require 
good  management,  and  will  pay  for  it  as  well  as 
other  crojis.  Ten  bushels  of  the  increased  pro- 
duce may  be  fairly  attributed  to  tho  weeding  ;  and 
the  other  ten  to  the  manure. 

The  importance  of  weeding,  both  to  the  indi- 
idual  and  to  the  public  is  such,  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  law.  At  any  rate,  a  regulation  of  ptv 
rr:e,  for  fining  those  who  harbor  weeds,  the  seedl 
of  which  may  be  blown  into  their  neighbor's 
ground,  can  have  no  injustice  in  principle.  In 
England,  the])etty  constable  might  be  required,  by 
precept  from  the  high  constable,  to  give  in  present 
inents  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  containing  a  list 
of  all  persons  who  suffered  weeds  to  run  to  seed 
in  their  hedges  or  lands,  such  luesentinents  to  be 
jjarticularly  siiecified  to  the  court.  Those  refer- 
ring to  the  coltsfoot,  to  be  given  in  at  the  Lady- 
day  sessions  ;  and  those  referring  to  thistles,  rag- 
weed, &c,  to  be  given  in  at  the  Midsummer  ses- 
sions. An  order  of  court  might  then  be  made,  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  such  nuisances,  and  if 
not  complied  with,  the  ort'eiider  should  be  fined  8 
sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  one  half  to  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  half  to  go  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

If,  in  consequence  of  such  a  system  being  en- 
forced, 4i  bushels  of  wheat ; — 15  do.  of  barley  )— 
10  do.  of  oats  additional,  were  raised  in  all  the 
fields  in  the  kingdom,  whose  crops  are  injured  by 
weeils,  what  benefits  might  not  be  the  result.' — 
Indeed  if  such  a  plan  were  to  take  place,  and  if 
the  overseers  were  compelled,  by  an  express  stat- 
ute, to  employ  the  poor,  in  the  destruction  of  weeds, 
England  might,  in  jirocess  of  time,  become  as  free 
from  that  nuisance,  as  China  or  Japan  ;  and  tlie 
farmers  would  soon  find,  that  however  anxiousthey 
may  be,  to  have  their  lands  tithe-free,  yet  to  ha« 
them  weedfrce,  is  of  still  greater  importance. 
On  the  whole,  keeping  his  land  in  a  clean  statei 
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glit  to  be  a  iiriiici|i;il  oliji-ct  willi  ovoi'v  lanuci-; 
d  il"  this  l)e  not  cari'l'iilly  nttciuled  to,  Im  iiiaj- 
it  assured  of  paying  dearly  for  his  iicjilect.  But 
(  losses  whieh  he  siifTers,  do  not  remedy  the  in- 
y  which  the  public  sustains  (Voni  Ins  slovenly 
iduct.  Tlie  regulations,  therefore,  wliioli  have 
II  siijjgested,  may  be  considered  as  both  oxpedi- 
aiul  necessary  ;  for  were  they  adopted,  it  is  evi- 
iit,  that  many  of  the  evils  alluded  to  would  be 
noved,and  the  wealth  and  agricultural  resour- 
i  of  the  nation,  materially  augmented. — Sinclair's 
dc  of  .igricullurc. 


From  llic  iNew  York  I''ariner. 

MANGEL  WURTzlilL  AND  RUTA  BAGA. 

The  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
al  Soctiely  for  1S30,  awarded  the  premium  of 
0  for  -Mangel  Wurtzel,  to  Mr  Gideon  Foster,  of 
arlestown.  By  measurement  JMr  F.  had  1413 
sliels  to  the  acre  ;  and  by  weight,  allowing  .50  lbs. 
the  bushel,  he  bad  1512  bushels,  or  86,455  lbs. 
wards  of  fortythree  tons.  When  it  is  taken  into 
isideration  that  our  stock  is  fed  on  preserved 
der  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  the  impor- 
ccof  such  a  crop  as  food  for  cattle,  cannot  be  too 
hly  estimated  by  the  farmer.  I  agree  with 
I,  Mr  Editor,  that  many  farmers,  by  no  means 
ow  sound  sense,  nor  regard  the  voice  of  nature 
en  they  confine  their  stock  throughout  almost  the 
ole  winter  on  dry  hard  fodder.  In  almost  every 
•t  of  Long  Island,!  have  known  farmers  to  feed 
.  to  their  milch  cows,  winter  after  winter,  nothing 
:  salt  hay  and  bottom  cornstalks;  and  in' the 
nmer,  to  confine  them  to  pasture  without  a  sfli- 

particle  of  salt  during  the  whole  grazing  sea- 
;.  Such  treatment  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
judicial  to  tlic  health  and  the    development   of 

desirable  properties  of  a  milch  cow.  Ifhe 
cticeof  giving  succulent  food  to  cows  and  sheep 
iiore  common  now  than  a  few  years  past.  The 
3ntion  of  agriculturists  in  most  parts  of  the 
and,  is  confined  to  potatoes  and  turnips.  It  is 
;  impression  among  us,  that  mangel  wurtzel,  su- 
r  beets,  parsnips  and  carrots  require  more  labor 
i  are  attended  with  greater  expense  than  |)ota- 
s,  turnips,  corn,  and  English  hay.  But  the  above 
nmittee  say  that  '  no  climate  is  b'itter  adapted 
m  ours,  for  mangel  wurtzel,  sugar  beets,  (the 
(St  nutritions  of  the  two,  and  equally  productive) 
a  baga,  common  tinnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
tatoes — and  of  all  these,  cattle  are  very  fond, 
d  most  if  not  all  of  them,  form  the  most  whole- 
iie  food  of  sheep  and  swine.  '  We  have, 
lerally,  it  is  believed,  had  the  idea  that  much 
)re  labor  and  skill  are  necessary  in  cultivating 
mgel  wurtzel,  sugar  beets,  and  ruta  baga,  than  for 
rn  and  potatoes.  This  notion  is  natural  enough, 
cause  we  have  attended  to  their  culture  much 
re  than  the  former.  But  we  have  in  this  report, 
we  had  in  tlie  report  of  the  last  year,  the  tcsti- 
]ny  of  a  practical  and  nice  observer,  the  Rev. 
r  Colman,  who,  in  speaking  this  year  of  the 
ta  baga,  says ; — '  the  whole  from  the  sowing  to 
5  gathering,  was  not  tti-o  thirds  of  the  labor  usually 
stowed  in  planting,  cultivating,  and  gathering  an 
re  of  potatoes.' 

Mr  Foster's  ground  was  manured  with  about 
jht  cords  of  compost  manure,  and  ploughed  in 
'lit  inches  deep.  The  seed  was  sown  about  the 
Ih  of  May,  in  rows,  twentytwo  inches  apart. 
le  soil  was  kept  mellow  and  free  from  weeds. 
Is  now  the  season  for  farmers  to  make  prepa- 
;ions  for   the  next  ^yiuter's  provision  for  their  live 


stock.  Let  every  Long  Island  fanner  have  a  good 
supply  of  succulent  food — and  let  this  be  judicioiLsly 
giv(-n  out  in  connexion  with  his  salt  hay,  cut  straw 
and  corn-stalks.  This  done,  an  increased  quantity 
of  milk,  and  an  improved  appearance  in  milch 
cows,  will  bo  the  consequence. 

By  the  same  report,  1  perceive  the  Rev.  llem'y 
Colman  obtained  the  premium  of  $20  for  bis  fine 
crop  of  ruta  baga.  Allowing  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel 
he  had  903  busliels  to  the  acre.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  expense  of  this  crop,  was  not 
greater  than  would  be  t!ie  culture  of  an  acre  of 
wheat,  the  advantages  are  easily  perceived.  Ruta 
baga  usually  sell  in  New  York,  from  19  to  44  cents 
the  bushel.  Allowing  2t)  cents,  the  above  crop 
would  amount  \o  $180  60.  The  land  on  liOng  Isl- 
and does  not  generally  produce  over  25  bushels  per 
acre — anounting  at  $1  20  to  $30  00.  The  land  on 
this  Island,  well  manured  and  the  crop  well  tilled, 
will  yield  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
fully  ofthe  opinion  that  the  farmers  on  the  greater 
part  of  this  Island  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  cidtivation  of  succulent  crops  as  food  for  their 
stock,  and  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  New  York 
market.  E.  L. 


CIDER. 

The  rules  on  which  making  ffood  sugar  depends, 
are  careful  straining  and  cleanliness.  With  equal 
propriety  it  may  be  said,  that  good  cider  depends 
on  the  observance  of  the  same  rules — the  juice 
carefully  strained  from  the  pulp.  It  has  long  been 
our  opinion  that  too  much  carbonic  acid  is  suffered 
to  escape  during  fermentation  producing  either  too 
much  alcohol  i:r  acetic  acid.  We  i)erceive  some 
of  the  best  cider  makers  recommend  the  prevention 
of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  laying  light 
substances,  such  as  cloths  or  leaves  on  the  bung 
hole,  while  the  liquid  is  under  fermentation. 


Painl  for  Garden  Fences,  Out  Houses,  Eaves 
Troughs,  S,-c. — Melt  over  a  slow  fire  in  an  iron  pot 
or  kettle,  two  lbs.  of  rosin  and  one  lb.  of  roll 
brimstone  ;  when  perfectly  liquefied,  add  slowly 
three  gallons  of  train  or  fish  oil,  and  when  |)erfectly 
incorporated,  add  Spanish  brown,  Venetian  red, 
yellow  ochre,  or  any  other  dark  color,  till  of  suffi- 
cient consistency  to  cover  wood  of  a  uniform  col- 
or ;  use  it  warm  with  a  brush  ,  and  when  dry 
give  it  a  second  coat,  and  you  will  have  a  paint  that 
weather  is  incapable  of  affecting.  It  takes  longer 
to  dry  than  common  paints,  but  if  rightly  managed 
usually  becomes  hard  in  five  or  six  days. —  Gene- 
see Fanner. 


J'^rpcnscs  of  the  Slnle. — We  make  tlio  following 
extract  from  an  arlich;  in  the  last  Springfield  Re- 
publican:— 

The  amount  of  expenrliture  for  Massachusetts,  is 
stated  by  the  .\'o7-lhum.pton  Commiltee  to  be  about 
$293,000  ;  and  for  the  other  five  N.  E.  States, 
$244,000.  Now  if  the  system  of  expenditure  is 
the  same  in  all  these,- States,  the  comparison  is  just; 
otherwise  it  is  not.  But  the  system  is  not  the  same. 
None  of  these  states  provide  for  foreign  paupers  : 
none  of  tkem  have  such  a  system  of  legislation  ; 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  support  their  judicial  estab- 
lishment by  fees  paid  hij  those  tvlio  go  to  Court,  and 
not  as  hcfre,  out  of  ihe  State  Treasury.  And  they 
differ  in  several  other  respects.  To  institute  a  fair 
comparison,  we  must  deduct  from  Massachusetts 
the  following  items. 

For  State  paupers  $70,  000 

"     Agricultural  Societies  5,000 

"      Land  agency  1,620 

"     Extraordinary  legislation  50,000 

"     Criminal  proceedings  30,290 


Deduct  from 


•■•156,910 
292,000 


13  5,590 
So  that  the  expenditures  of  Massacliusetts,  upon 
the  system  of  the  other  New  England  States, 
would  be  $135,000,  which  deducted  from  .$244,000 
the  expenditure  of  those  States,  leaves  $108,000, 
balance  in  our  favor,   instead  of  $50,000,    against 


It  was  remarked  by  the  Solicitor  General  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Springfiekf  last  week,  that  he 
found  but  one  indictment  in  Worcester  county,  ona 
in  Hampshire,  and  three  in  this  county  ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  he  had  found  the  indict- 
ments for  crimes  surprisingly  diminished  within 
two  years.  He  could  ascribe  this  change  in  favor 
of  virtue  and  good  order  to  no  other  cause  than 
the  influence  of  Temperance  Societies  and  the  great 
change  in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. — 
Spi-ingfield  Rep. 


Horse  Bwefoot. — ]Many  of  our  readers  (says  the 
New  Bedford  Gazette)  recollect  that  Admiral  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin  sent  four  elegant  horses  from  England 
to  Brighton,  witii  a  view  that  the  bree<l  in  his  native 
state  might  be  improved.  One  of  those  horses. 
Barefoot,  we  understand,  left  Providence  on  Sun- 
day, the  15th  inst.  for  New  York,  where  he 'is  to 
be  shippcrl  to  England  to  run  a  race  for  sixti/  thou- 
sand dollars.  Our  informant,  Fwho  saw  him  on 
board  the  steandjoat  at  Proviilence,  and  who  has 
seen  many  ofthe  finest  horses  raised  in  this  coun- 
try, says  Barefoot  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  horse  he  ever  saw. 


MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 

Judge  Mellen,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
at  the  opening  of  the  (iresent  term  of  the  Court 
at  Portland,  Me.  stated  that  in  n  practice  of  forty- 
five  years,  in  which  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings'of  thejudicial  Courts 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  had  never  known 
but  oneinstance  in  which  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  as  a  criminal. 


Great  JVatural  Curiosity. — The  brig  Hardy,  Cap- 
tain Shirley,  which  arrived  here  3d  inst.  from 
Batavia,  has  on  board  a  living  female  Odrang  Out- 
ANG.  She  has  suffered  much  on  the  voyage  and  is 
very  sick.  She  is  greatly  affected  by  cold,  and  keeps 
a  blanket  constantly  wrapped  about  her.  She  has 
been  visited  by  Dr  Smith,  the  Quarantine  Physician, 
who  examined  her,  felthei  pulse  and  ordered  milk  to 
be  given  to  her,  which  occasioned  a  temporary  re- 
vival of  her  spirits.  She  is  still  able  to  walk,  al- 
though she  totters  from  weakness.  When  she 
stands  erect  her  hands  nearly  touch  the  ground. 
She  eats,  drinks  and  spits,  like  a  human  being. 

This  is  the  only  successful  attempt  ever  made,  to 
introduce  one  of  these  remarkable  animals  alive  into 
this  country.  Some  years  since,  an  Ourang  Outang 
was  brought  into  port,  but  died  in  the  harbor.  The 
skeleton  has  been  frequently  exhibited  by  Dr  Smith, 


Chalhfor    Calves. — To   prevent    the     sco7irs    in 
young  calves,  a  little   chalk  is  recommended  to  be  ,  aUiTs'l^nnuarAnVtomVcal"  Lecture".— Bo^^^^^^^  'Tran 
put  in  the  milk.  I  saipt. 
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CANKER   WORM. 

J.  Winsliip,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  near  Boston,  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  well  known  to  possess  much  prac- 
tical as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  of  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees  has  suggested  to  us  a  remedy  against 
the  caukei'worni  which  he  has  himself  made  use 
of  with  much  success.  After  the  worm,  in  the 
latter  part  of  spring  and  fore  part  of  summer  has 
made  its  lodgement  among  the  branches  and  com- 
menced its  ravages  on  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  tlie  owner  of  the 
trees  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  submit  to  an  evil 
which  it  had  been  too  late  to  remedy.  But  Mr 
Winship  applies  tar  to  the  body  of  the  tree  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  tarrin  g 
trees,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  cankervvorms  ;  and 
then  by  jarring  or  shaking  the  body  and  limbs  of 
the  trees,  the  worms  fall  to  the  ground,  or  let  them- 
selves down  by  threads,  so  that  they  may  be  struck 
off  with  a  stick,  and  thus  detached  from  the  tree. 
They  then  instinctively  and  immediately  turn  to. 
wards  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  attempt  to  ascend 
to  the  high  places  from  whence  they  have  fallen. 
But  here  the  tar  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  further  progress,  and  they  fall  back  and 
perish  for  want  of  food. 

We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  al- 
together on  this  mode  of  destroying  the  insect 
without  the  customary  fall  and  sprijjg  appliances 
of  tar.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  supersede  those 
troublesome  and  expensive  processes  ;  and  at  any 
rate,  it  must  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  old 
mode  of  attacking  these  depredators. 


SMALL  WORMS  ON  PEAR  TREES. 
A  friend  has  entered  a  complaint  at  our  office, 
against  a  small  worm,  which,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance resembles  the  maggots  found  in  cheese,  but 
afterwards  changes  to  a  greeii  color,  and  devours 
the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree.  We  submitted  the 
case  to  Mr  Winship,  the  gentleman  named  in  the 
preceding  article,  who  advises  to  sift  or  scatter 
wood  ashes,  or  quick  lime,  or  dry  dust  over  the 
leaves  infested  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  If 
the  insects  were  accommodated,  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  garden  engine,  with  now  and  then  an 
artificial  shower  of  soap-suds,  lime-water,  decoc- 
tion of  walnut  leaves,  ditto  of  elder  leaves  or  to- 
bacco leaves  or  stems,  we  presume  they  would 
lake  such  treatment  in  dudgeon,  and  disappear 
without  delay  or  ceremony. 


Junes,  183L 


Silk. — The  New  Haniiishire  Statesman  says  tlial 
the  manufacture  of  Silk  Ribbons  was  attempted  at 
Durham,  N.  H.  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Gen.  .loHN  Sullivan  of  revolutionary  fame. — He 
employed  French  weavers,  and  kept  three  or  four 
looms  employed  about  a'  year.  The  causes  that 
led  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  business  are  not 
now  known  :  probably  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
raw  silk  at  that  early  period. 

PROPERTIES     OF     MANURES,     6oC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Sir— I  wish  to  ask,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  paper,  what  chemical  ingredients 
contamod  in  manures  enter  into  the  composilion 
of  plants,  and  in  wliat  state  manure.-3  contain  the 
most  of  them  .'  C.  W. 


FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS  WORK  FOR  JDNE. 

Melons  and  cucumbers,  which  have  hitherto 
been  protected  by  glass,  or  by  paper  frames,  may 
now  be  exposed  to  the  open  air.  If  the  season  be 
at  all  dry  your  vegetables  will  stand  in  need  of  wa- 
ter. Loudon  remarks  that  many  kitchen  crops  are 
lost,  or  produce  a  very  inferior  quality  for  want  of 
watering  ;  lettuces  and  cabbages  are  often  hard 
anil  stringy;  turnips  and  radishes  do  not  swell; 
onions  decay,  &c,  copious  waterings  in  the  eve- 
nings, during  the  dry  season.s,  would  produce  that 
fulness  and  succulency  wliicli  we  find  in  the  veg- 
etables produced  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 
the  Marsh  Gardens  at  Paris,  and  in  England  at  the 
beginning  and  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  The 
vegetables  brought  to  the  London  market,  from 
the  Neat's  Houses  and  other  adjoining  gardens, 
where  the  important  article  of  watering  is  much 
more  attended  to  than  in  private  country  gardens 
may  be  adduced  as  affording  proofs  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  practice. 

Vegetables  that  are  newly  transplanted,  as  they 
have  their  roots  more  or  less  diminished,  or  other- 
wise injtn-ed,  often  need  watering,  until  they  have 
taken  new  roots.  But  this  should  be  done  with 
caution.  If  a  dry  season  follow  the  transplanting 
let  them  be  vvatered,  if  they  appear  to  droop,  only 
at  evenings  and  in  cloudy  weather,  and  with  water 
which  has  been  exposed,  one  day  at  least  to  the 
shining  of  the  sun  ;  not  with  water  ilircctly  from 
a  well  or  a  cold  spring,  as  it  will  give  a  chill  to  the 
plants.  Only  a  siTiall  quantity  should  be  a|)plied 
a'  once  ;  that  it  may  have  an  efi'ect  similar  to  that 
of  a  refreshing  rain  ;  for  water  applied,  plentifully 
or  forcibly,  or  falling  from  a  considerable  height, 
is  apt  to  wash  away  the  finest  of  the  mould  from 
the  roots,  or  make  little  cavities  about  them,  which 
admit  too  much  air. 

In  a  dry  season,  whole  gardens  sometimes  need 
watering  ;  and  in  doing  it  the  above  precautions 
should  be  regarded.  It  is  of  very  great  conven- 
ience to  have  a  piece  of  standing  water  or  a  brook 
or  rivulet  newr  at  hand  by  which  water  may  be 
furnished  in  suflicient  abundance  without  a  great 
degree  of  labor. 

Weeding.  Sir  John  Sinclair  observed  that '  the 
importance  of  weeding  is  such,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  public,  that  it  ought  to  bo  en- 
forced by  law.  At  any  rate  a  regulation  of  police 
for  fining  those  who  harbor  weeds,  the  seeds 
of  which  may  be  blown  into  their  neighbor's 
ground  can  have  no  injustice  in  principle. 

Hoeing.  The  ends  to  be  answered  by  lioeing 
are  chiefly  these: — To  destroy  weeds,  which  are 
always  ready  to  spring  up  in  every  soil,  to  exhaust 
the  land  and  starve  the  ])lants.  For  this  purpose 
when  the  weeds  have  attained  any  size,  dee|) 
hoeing  becomes  necessary.  To  prevent  the  soil's 
becoming  too  hard  and  close,  so  that  the  roots  can- 
not extend  ihem.selves  freely  in  search  of  vegetable 
food,  nor  feed  on  the  fixed  air  and  other  fertilizing" 
gases  generated  in  loose  and  rich  soils.  In  this 
case  deep  hoeing  is  necessary.  But  hoeing  should 
cease  entirely  or  be  very  shallow  when  the  roots 
are  so  much  extended  as  to  he  injured  by  hoeing. 
The  deeper  land  is  hoed,  i>rovided  the  roots  are  not 
disturljed,  and  too  much  cut  in  pieces,  the  greater 
advantage  it  will  be  to  the  plants.  The  oftener 
land  is  hoed  the  more  moisture  it  retains,  the 
more  the  crops  are  nourished,  and  the  better  it 
withstands  drought.  The  earth  about  the  stems 
of  young  ()lants  of  corn,  &c,  should  be  removed 
either  with  a   hoe  or  the   fingers,   and    fresh  soil 


substituted,  but  not  accumulated  about  the 
lest  the  lower  roots  should  be  dei)rived 
benefit  of  the  sun  and  air. 

The  land  is  in  a  good  degree  prepared  for  s 
ceeding  crops  by  hoeing  ;  and  there  is  great 
obvioits  advantages  in  stirring  the  ground  w 
the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning,  or  soon  after  a  li 
rain.  Where  land  is  tolerably  free  from  obstaci 
the  frequent  use  of  the  horse  plough  to  a  con; 
erabic  depth  renders  the  labor  much  less  sevi 
and  expensive,  and  more  advantageous  to 
crop,  than  to  depend  on  the  hoe  alone.  The 
time  the  plough  is  used,  turn  the  furrow  from  tl 
rows.  At  the  next  ploughing,  and  all  after  plough 
ing?,  the  furrows  are  to  be  turned  towards  the  rowB; 
this  prevents  the  plough  from  injuring  the  roots. 
The  depth  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  any 
other  ploughing  or  the  intention  will  be  in  some 
measure  defeated.  This  may  render  it  necessary 
sometimes  to  go  twice  in  the  satne  furrow.  A 
plough  called  a  cultivator  has  been  constructed, 
with  two  mouldboards,  which  turns  the  inouW 
both  ways  at  once. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  no 
hoeing  at  all  should  be  done  in  a  dry  time  ig 
irrational  and  ridiculous.  They  deprive  their  land 
of  the  benefit  of  the  dew,  suffer  it  to  be  overrun 
by  weeds,  and  allow  the  ground  to  be  so  hard 
that  the  rain  when  it  comes  will  not  penetrate  it. 
There  is  no  soil  perhaps  except  a  thin  sandy  one 
that  will  not  be  benefited  in  hot  dry  weather  bj 
frequent  hoeing.' 

Salad  herbs  may  be  grown  at  sea  by  sowing  th» 
scedl  on  thick  flannel  well  cleaned  and  moistened. 
Put  the  flannel  on  aboard  which  can  be  hung  up. 
Place  on  the  flaimel  on  which  the  seeds  are  sown 
another  piece  of  flannel  fa.-teiied  to  a  thick  board. 
Take  off  the  upper  board  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
liav?  vegetated,  say  24  hours.  In  six  or  seven 
days,  if  good  weather,  the  crop  will  be  two  inches 
high. — It  is  then  fit  for  use.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  flannel  always  wet. 

RADISHES. 

To  have  a  constant  succession  of  radishes  for 
the  table  the  seeds  should  be  sowed  once  a  fortnight 
from  April  to  August.  As  they  are  uncertain  in 
their  growth,  the  best  method  is  to  put  the  seed 
between  rows  of  other  plants  ;  and  they  are  so 
easily  pulled  that  they  need  not  incommode  the 
plants  among  which  they  grow. 

TURNIPS. 

Sow  strong  house  or  wood  aslK?s  over  the  ground 
about  the  time  the  turnips  are  springing  up.  This 
will  cause  the  young  [jlants  to  grow  sooner  out 
of  the  way  of  insects,  ]noduce  a  large  crop  and 
make  the  turnips  sweet  and  palatable. 


pLIX 


Hilling  Corn. — Erastus  Ware  of  Salem,  Mass. 
says  of  an  excellent  field  of  corn,  which  obtained 
a  premium,  that  it  was  hoed  three  times,  but  not 
hilled  as  has  been  customary  ;  and  upon  comparison 
of  that  not  hilled,  after  a  severe  gale,  he  is  satisfied 
that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  hilling  as  is  com- 
mon. His  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  hilling  corn — and  corn  raised  on  a 
flat  surface,  when  the  weeds  are  destroyed  and  the 
crround  kept  loose,  is  by  no  means  so  likely  to 
suffer  by  the  drought,  or  to  have  its  roots  impeded 
in  their  search  af\er  their  proper  nutriment,  as 
where  the  grotind  is  drawn  up  round  the  stalk  in 
a  high  steep  hill. 
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etc  Potatoes. — We  were  prc.scmc<l  hy  Mr  Pond 
aiiil)riili;c,  on    Monday  the  7;li  of  June,   with 

)i's    ot"  the    growth    of  iho    present    season, 

5  to  6  inches  in  circnniference.  The  sort 
Perl<iiis'  Early  Seedling,  the  same  tliat  was 
from  Mr  iiussell's  seed   store  the  last  spring. 

I'otato  has  a  great  reputation  in  Hristol 
ty  (where  it  originated)  for  its  productiveness 
lavor,  as  well  asearliness.     Tliese  were  rais- 

tlie  open  air  without  forcing. 


id  Sugar. — It  appears  liy  the  official  returns 
there  are  upwards  of  100  Beet  root  bUgar 
n     France,    whicli     threw    off   in    1830 

).000    Ihs.    of   heatuiful    crystallize!    Sugar. 

e  liavo  heen  eight  Treatise^  puhlislicd  in 
;c  within  a  few  years  on  the  suhject.  There 
ve  large  establishments  near  Calais,  where 
of  the   operations   are  conducted   by  ste  am 


NOTICE. 

tated  meetincr  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
Society,  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  in 
buildings,  by  adjournment,  on  Saturday,  June 
11  o'clock. 

R.  L.  EMMONS,  Secretary. 


Brass  Syringes. 
sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51  and 
"th  Market  street,  a  very  useful  article  for  destroy- 
terpillars.  Bugs  and  other  insects.  Likewise  to 
t  the  mildew  on  Vines  and  Gooseberry  Bushes. — 
E.  Farmer,  vol.  8,  page  358  and  363. 


The  true  Sugar  Beet. 
iale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
;  street,  Boston,  100  lbs.  of  the  true  French  Sugar 
3ed, — received  this  day  from  Paris,  by  the  last 
packet,  via  Newport.  The  excellence  of  this 
cattle,  and  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  is  too 
own  to  require  comment. 

1 — Large  and  Small  Lima  Beans — Early  Dwarf 
-several  varieties  of  pickling  and  other  Cucura- 
{adishes.  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 

Broom  Corn. 
just  received,  a  few  hnshelsof  prime  Broom  Corn 
ast  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 


Slieep — Sheep. 
Me  Books  on  the  best  method  of  forming  good 
if  increasing  them,   and  treating  them  properly 
1   health  and  when  diseased — on  the   character 
ue  of  Merino  Sheep — anatomical  structure,  &c, 
valuable  works,  viz : 
eorge  Stewart  Malcenzie,  Bart. 
rt  R  Livingston,  LL.  D. 
cl  Bard,  M.  D. 

lubenlon,  a  man  of  letters,  and  profound  Natural- 
i  work  was  published  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
erica — and  in  France,  at  the  e.xpense  oi'  the  na- 

""c.ssiu,   inspector  of    the  Rambouillet  Establish- 

ind  others  in  France. 

or  sale — a  valuable  coUfiCtion  of  Books  on  Agri- 
Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
&c,  &.C.  By  K.  P.  &.  C.  WiLLI.\MS,  whole- 
retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  18  and  20 
,  Boston. May  23. 


Vroughl-Iron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  Ifc. 

ghl-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — j?/so,  A  Complete 
!ut  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  liar 
merican  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
pes— Hoop  and  Banil  Iron— Steel  of  all  kinds— 
s  and  Mould-board  plates,  &c.  constantly  for  sale 
GAY  .V  BIRD, 
6tis.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


Yellow  Locust  Seed. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  t'eed  Store  connected 
with  the  New  England  Farmer  Oflice,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street, 

A  lew  lbs.  genuine  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  (Rohinia 
pseuiloacacia)  saved  near  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.  expressly  for 
this  Eslablishment.  The  excellence  of  this  tree  for  ship 
timber  and  fences,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  sandy,  barren  plains,  where  it  thrives  well,  are 
00  well  known  to  require  comment. 


Potatoes  for  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street— 

A  lew  bushels  of  the  fine  seedling  potatoes  mentioned 
by  llio  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii,  p. 
102.  This  is  but  the  fifth  year  from  the  ball  ;  they  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society.  (See  Colonel  Pickering's  Report,  N.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page  98  )  They  are  represented  by  the 
person  who  raised  them,  as  tolerably  early,  more  than 
middling  bearers,  remarkably  delicate  and  mealy,  size 
nearly  round,  color  white,  and  have  but  very  few  protu- 
berances. A  good  opportunity  now  offers  to  farmers  to 
secure  a  superior  varietv  of  this  important  vegetable  for 
seed.     Price  $1  per  bus'hcf  May  18. 


Wants  a  situation, 
As  Gardener,   a  married  man  without  children,  who 
understands   the  management  ot  a  garden  in  all  its  vari- 
ous branches — hot  house,  green  house,  laying  out  garden 
ground,  &c. 

A  few  lines  will  be  thankfully  attended  to  at  this  office. 
June  1. 


Bees  in  Cities. 
AN  ESSAY  on  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
Honey  Bee,  in  maritime  Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
of  Domestic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.  Just  published  by  Perkins  &  M.irvin, 
114,  Washington  Street,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North  Market  street, 
price  38  cents. 


For  Sale,  Full  hlood  Jlldncrney  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heiftr  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  Calves,  and  one  Heif>r  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  and  two  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Short  riorn  or 
Teesivater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  impoite.i  slock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  office.        4t      May  11. 


rrm.  F.  Otis  Sf  Co. 

No.  110,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  have  a  good  supply  of 
Carnation  Pink  roots,   Pine  Apples,   and  fine  West  Ind' 
Squashes,  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba. May  IS. 


Branding  Irons,  at  reduced  prices. 
Carter's  improved  Branding  Irons,  for  branding  Guide 
Boards,  for  sale  at  the  Acricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51 
and  52  North  Market  street.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
article  for  country  towns,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  put  up 
permanent  guide  boards  at  a  trifling  expense  ;  it  is  sim- 
ply by  burning  the  brands  into  a  piece  of  board,  then 
lightlj  plane  it  over,  after  which  give  it  a  coat  of  while 
paint.  Guide  boards  made  in  this  way  are  much  more 
durable  than  the  common  boards,  and  the  cost  is  trifling. 
The  above  are  offered  for  sale  at  40  to  50  per  cent  discount 
from  former  prices,  which  will  enable  all  towns  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  very  useful  article.       May  18. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes, constantly  for  .sale  by  Lincoln 
Fearing  ti.  Co  ,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
.ipril  13,  1831.  Gw. 


Bones  fVanled. 
Shin  and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO. 
H.GRAY  Si-  CO.  No.  CS  Kilby  street. 
April  20.  2inos 


PRICES   OFrCOUJVTRY  PRODUCE. 


APPLES,russeaings, 
ASHES,  pol,  first  sort. 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Caro^o   No.  * 
BUT'l'Kl'l,''inspcc'le*ii,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED,       ' 
FLOUR,  Hallimore, Howard-street,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria,  .     I 

Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Norllicrn. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 
HAY, 

HOGS  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
lltiPS,  1st  quality, 
LIME, 

I'LA  ISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  f  northern  J 

Red  Clover,  (northern) 

TALLOW,  tried, 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,   ■ 
Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  wasliod 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter. 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled,  La.nb's,  first  sort. 
Pulled,  Lamb's,  second  sort. 
Pulled,     "    spinning,  first  sort, 
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PKOVISION    MARKET. 


For  sale  at  tlie  .Agricultural  Jf'arehouse, 

52    NORTH    MARKET    STREET, 

n3=WILLIS'  IMPROVED  BUTTER  STAMPS. XB 
This  is  a  simple,  but  elegant  and  useful  implement, 
which  moulds  butter  into  a  handsome  rectangular,  or 
cubic  form,  presses  out  the  buttermilk  ;  and  by  the  same 
process  fixes  upon  it  a  beautiful  impression,  which  ad- 
mits of  being  varied  into  such  letters  or  figures  as  may 
best  suit  the  fancy  of  ihe  owner  of  the  article. 


BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  (according  to  quality] 
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Treatise  on  Sik. 
ubiishcd,  and  for  sale  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed 
3  North  Maiket  Street, 

actical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  White 
■y  Tree  and  the  raising  of  Silk,  Price  12J  cts. — 
lundred — a  valuable  agricultural  tract  for  distri- 


Dr   Thacher's  Bee  Hives. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52,  North 
Market  street — 

Improved  Beehives,  constructed  on  apian  invented 
by  Dr  Thacher,  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  on  Bees. 
The  American  Orchardist,  &c.  These  Hives  are  so 
formed  that  they  afford  facilities  for  taking  honey  without 
destroying  the  Bees ;  and  likewise  present  security 
against  the  ravages  ol  the  Bee  Moth,  the  great  enemy  to 
that  useful,  industrious  and  indispensable  insect;  together 
with  other  advantages,  which  give  it  a  decided  superior- 
ity over  any  other  hive  which  has  been  offered  for  the 
cccommodation  of  persons  disposed  to  engage  in  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  profitable  branches  ol  rural  econ- 
omy. April  5, 


BniGHTON  Market — Monday,  June  6. 

[Roportcd  for  the  Chronicle  and  Palriot.J 
At  Market  (his  day  185  Beef  Cattle,  (including  82  un- 
sold last  weekj  ;  12  Cows  and  Calves,  and  638  Sheep  and 
Lambs.  Unsold  at  the  close  of  the  market  63  Beet  Cat- 
tle, exclusive  of  105  left  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mar- 
ket, all  of  which  will  make  more  than  have  been  sold 
this  day. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — Market  'glutted;'  price  of 
Cattle  reduced  about  25c.  from  last  week.  We  quote 
froiu  4  75  to  5  ,50 — three  or  four  yoke  extra  at  5  75, 

Cotes  and  Catves—Vfe  noticed  sales  at  $14,17,20, 
23  and  25. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Sales  quick  ;  we  noticed  one  lot 
at  $1  75,  one  at  2  00,  and  one  at  2  25— a  lotof  fin;  weth- 
ers" at  abuut  $5. 

Prices  of  Vegetables  at  Faneuil  Hall  Mah- 
KET.— Early  Peas  ij;l  per  bushel.  Strawberries  33  cts. 
per  box.  Early  White  Dutch  Turnips  10  cts.  per  bunch. 
Cucumbers  12  cts.  each.  Potatoes  30  cts.  per  bushel. 
Onions  3  cts.  per  bunch.'  About  500  bushels  of  Early 
Peas  were  sold  at  Faneuil  Hall  Market  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  last. 
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MISCEIiLAIVY 


MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  Mrs 
SiGOURNEY,  a  few  years  since,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Fredericksburg. 

MOTHER  of  hiin  whose  godlike  fame 

The  Good  throughout  the  world  revere, 
Ah  !  why  without  a  stone  or  name. 
Thus  sleep'st  thou  unregarded  here  .' 

Fair  pensile  branches  o'er  thee  wave. 
And  Nature  decks  the  chosen  dell, 

Yet,  surely  o'er  thy  hallowed  grave 

A  Nation's  mournful  sighs  should  swell. 

Rome,  with  a  burst  of  filial  pride, 
The  mother  of  her  Gracchi  viewed  ; 

And  why  should  we  restrain  the  tide 
Of  reverential  gratitude? 

She  to  sublime  Volumnia  paid 

Her  tribute  of  enraptured  tears. 
When  the  dread  Chief  that  voice  obeyed 

Which  sternly  curbed  his  infant  years. 

Thou,  in  the  days  of  Sparta's  might, 

Hadst  high  on  her  illustrious  roll 
Been  ranked  amid  those  matrons  bright. 

Who  nobly  nursed  the  great  of  soul— 

For,  disciplined  in  Wisdom's  school. 

The  lofty  pupil  owned  thy  sway. 
And  well  might  he  be  skilled  to  rule. 

So  early  nurtured  to  obey. 

No  enervating  arts  refine'd. 

To  slumber  lulled  his  heaven-born  might, 
No  weak  indulgence  warped  thy  mind. 

To  cloud  a  hero's  path  of  light. 

Say,  when  upon  thy  shielding  breast. 
The  Saviour  of  his  Country  hung. 

When  his  soft  lip  to  thine  was  pressed, 
AVooing  the  accents  from  thy  tongue — 

Saw'st  thou  prescient  o'er  his  brow 
The  shadowy  wreaths  of  laurel  start  ? 

Or,  when  his  infant  hands  were  taught 
By  thee  in  simple  prayer  to  rise — 

Say,  were  thy  own  devotions  fraught 
With  heightened  incense  for  the  skies  ? 

Well  may  that  realm,  confiding  rest. 

Heroes  and  mighty  chiefs  to  see. 
Who  finds  its  infant  offspring  blest. 

With  monitors  and  guides  like  thee. 

Some  future  age,  than  ours  more  just. 
With  his  shall  blend  thy  honored  name. 

And  rear,  e.'iuUing  o'er  thy  dust, 
The  monument  of  deathless  fame — 

Shall  thither  bid  young  mothers  wend 

To  bless  thy  spirit  as  they  rove, 
And  learn,  while  o'er  thy  tomb  they  bend, 

For  Heaven  to  train  the  babes  they  love. 


A  late  Tory  Essex  Member  of  Parliament,  having 
at  apaiocliial  meeting  made  some  proposals  which 
were  objected  to  by  a  sturdy  farmer  ;  '  Sir,'  said 
the  great  man, '  do  you  luiow  who  I  am  ?  do  yon 
know  timt  I  have  sat  in  two  parliaments  ;  and 
that  I  w.as  brought  up  at  both  Universities  ?'  '  Why, 
replied  Hodge,  '  that  may  he  ;  I  had  a  calf  tliat 
sucked  two  cows  ;  and  tljc  more  he  sucked  the 
bigger  calf  ho  grew  !  ' 


NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A  rich  old  farmer  in  the  north  of  Devon,  speaking 
to  some  of  his  friends  of  the  scholastic  progress 
his  nephew  liad  made,  e.\claimed,  '  Why,  a  shud  a 
made  Dick  a  parson,  I  think,  but  a  look'd  such  a 
good  hand  to  holding  the  ploiigli,  that  Iz  thoft 
'twas  a  i)ity  to  spoil  a  good  plongbmaii.' 

A  gentleman  on  horseback  finding  himself  at  a 
spot  where  four  roads  met,  asked  a  countryman 
who  was  working  on  one  oftliem,  where  it  ran  to. 
Clodpole  raising  himself  from  bis  stooping  posture 
and  scratching  his  bead  replied  with  a  grin  ;'  I 
does'nt  know  where  it  rins  to,  zur,  we  finds  it  here 
every  morning.' 


It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  that  it  has  never  shed  a  drop  of  hu- 
man blood,  nor  banished  a  single  individual  for  State 
crimes.  No  renegade  minister  grows  immortal  there 
by  'saving  the  constitution  and  crushing  the  "hydra 
of  jacobinism,"  at  the  e.\pense  of  human  blood  and 
human  liappiness.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the 
more  popular  a  government  grows,  the  more  mdd  it 
becomes  ;  and  that  the  glory  of  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  hangman  in  political  affairs,  was  re- 
served for  the  first  government  erected  and  conducted 
by  the  people  ; — by  those  whom  the  planners  of  our 
bloody  treason  and  sedition  have  chose  to  designate 
as  "  ferocious  rabble."  ' — Scotsman. 


Female  Fashions  at  Malta. — When  abroad 
tijey  are  all  arrayed  in  black.  They  put  over  their 
>ither  dress  a  robe  or  loose  shirt  of  tliat  color,  brought 
high  on  the  bosom,  and  in  place  of  bonnets  their 
heads  are  covered  with  a  black  silk  mantle  which 
invests  their  shoulders  and  descends  half  way  behind. 
The  part  which  covers  the  head  is  furnished  with  a 
piece  of  whalebone  inserted  in  the  hem,  which  keeps 
it  in  position  and  prevents  the  silk  from  dropping 
over  the  eyes.  One  hand  placed  inside,  is  always 
necessary  to  hold  together  the  sides  of  the  scarf  in 
front ;  and  the  other  is  often  hid  under  its  folds,  only 
a  fore  finger  being  suft'erod  to  peep  out  through  an 
opening  left  for  tlie  purpose.  Of  course,  under  such 
mufflers  little  can  be  seen  of  the  beauties  of  form  or 
feature,  if  a  Maltese  nymph  happen  to  possess  them: 
the  eyes  and  a  moving  pall-black  figure  are  all  that 
can  be  distinguished.  But  sometimes  the  fair  one 
deigns  to  exhibit  her  face  to  a  curious  gazer,  in  place 
of  engrossing  to  herself  the  privilege  of  seeing  ;  and 
features,  good  humored,  rather  pleasing  than  hand- 
some, and  irradiated  by  a  pair  of  fine  sparkling  eyes, 
are  displayed  to  the  beholder.  The  complexion  is  a 
dark  olive,  but  partaking  a  little  too  much  of  a  sort 
of  mulatto  tinge.  The  mantle  is  obviously  borrowed, 
or  rather  it  has  descended  from  a  distant  age  and 
people.  It  answers  to  the  veil  of  Eastern  ladies.— 
Bis;etow''s  Malta. 


June  8,  18.S1. 

I  Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — -for  Sale. 

\  The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  cbofci 
I  I^and,  situated  in  tiie  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Lew 
j  and  state  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  land  is"  ini prove: 
]  and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remarkably  bell 
thy,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  frott 
tlie  common  bilious  fevers  which  often  afllict  llie  town 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of  til 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  luucliofj 
covered  with  rich  black  mould.  The  timber  is  cliieflj 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  &c 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,  Bar 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Fla.x;  and  on  .some  lots,  good  \Vhe» 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  su 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  otters  itself 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  thi 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  tha 
froih  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Blacl 
River  townships'.  The  land  is  admirably  well  watered 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  nst  durable  ruiiDiiu 
[  streams  upon  thenl.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchj^ 
i  ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  possi' 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  droves 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  payiof 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  readilj 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  far 
'  mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originallj 
tiom  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of  them  fron 
j  Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  Tht 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  loB 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  pel 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and; 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.  Thi 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  tw 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  insi.l!nieDts 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchasers 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment.  Cattle,  Sheep 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  wil 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  land  ii 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  ti 
purchasers.  Persons  desirou-*  of  purchasing  will  pleast 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  counts 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  Vork,  or  to  David  Canfi  A,ij 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ai  .'Ipology.— When  John  Clerk  (Lord  Eldon)  wag 
at  the  bar,  he  was  remarked  for  the  sang  froid  with 
which  he  treated  the  Judges.  On  one  occasion,  a 
junior  counsel,  on  hearing  their  lordships  give  judg- 
ment against  his  client,  exclaimed  that  '  he  was  sur- 
prised at  such  &  decision!'  this  was  construed  into 
contempt  of  court,  and  he  was  ordered  to  attend  at 
the  bar  the  next  morning.  Fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, he  consulted  his  friend  John  Clerk,  who 
told  him  to  be  perfectly  at  ease,  for  he  would  apolo- 
gize for  him  in  a  way  that  would  avert  any  unpleas- 
ant result.  Accordingly  when  the  name  of  the 
delinquent  was  called,  John  rose  and  coolly  address- 
ed the  assembled  tribunal — 'I  am  very  sorry,  my 
lords,  that  my  young  friend  has  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  treat  your  bencli  with  disrespect  ;  he  is  ex- 
tremely penitent, and  you  will  kindly  ascribe  his  un- 
intentional insult  to  his  ignorance.  You  must  see  at 
once  that  it  did  originate  in  that.  He  said  he  was 
surprised  at  the  decision  of  your  lordships  !  Now,  if 
he  had  not  been  very  ignorant  of  what  takes  place 
in  this  court  every  day— had  he  known  you  but  half 
so  long  as  I  have  done,  he  would  not  be  surprised  at 
mil/thing  you  did.' 


.Hmmunition   ^£0 

Of  the  hest  quality  ai.rt  lujrest  jirices,  (or  s\iori\n»- 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOEE. 
6".  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisliictory,  it  maj 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,     tf  Jan.  7 


Hickory. 

This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  raised  in  Montreal, it 
from  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  bean- 
ty.  He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pro- 
nounced by  (good)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  raK 
horse  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait, ..fast  walker,  and  has  pateii 
around  the  trotting  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes, 31 
seconds,  and  was  olTered  publicly  to  match  against  any 
horse  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  considered  unneces- 
sary to  say  more,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  known 
to  be  doubted. 

Ho  will  stand  at  Abbott's  Inn,  floldcn,  during  tic 
season.     Terms  $S,  the  season.  6t  Jlay  11. 
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is  an  able  essay  on  an  important  topic.  Ed.    valaable  i)aits,  vvlietlicr  for  buef  or  milk— ami  this  |  may  tliink  that  tlic;  an  of  l.iecdiiijr  c-ninot  bu  r;'ir 
3N  BRKKDING  FOR     A   D.MRY  STOCK.    "*  ""•      So    much    has    been    most    satisfactorily     '    •        "  ~ 

IVIr,   Fi'ssr.NDKx — The   subject  of  breeding  for  |  I'™*'''"'y ''i^  conclusive  reasonings  of  Mr  Ciine, 

Dairy  Stock,  is  one  of  a  good  deal    of  interest    '''"  eminent  anatomist,  in   an  essay  published  by 
this  time.     Inquiries  are  frequently    made    in  ,''''"" '"ig 'i'"e  since.* 
iMversalion  which  show  this  to  be  the  case.     In  j      '^'"^  Holderness  Breed    have  the  small  head  and 
e  present  state  of  our  knowledge  such  questions : ''^""''   '""'"S,  but    they   are    esteemed  in  England 

the  following  appear  to  the  writer  not  at  all  too  '.'n'l^'  better  fitted,  in  general,  for  the  shambles  than 
eiiientary. 

1.   V/4tat   is   meant    by 


iSCQsasa^^'avSiiaa^srQ. 


he  folio 


siga  as  that  the  smaller  the  refuse  parts,  the  nearer    a  pure  milk-sloe!,;  that  i.s,  a  stock  descended  for  ma 
wil:  be  the  approximation  to  perfection  in  the  more  J  ny  generations  from  none  but  fine   milkers.      So 


j  for  tic   dairy.     An  established   dairy  stock  might, 
particular    breed    of  i  'J"  <oi''",  'je  raised  from  them  by  a  careful  selec- 


ttle.'  I  tion  of  individuals,  male    mul  female,  fi-om  a  milk 

2.  Are    there    one    or    more    breeds    of   cows  f"""^!!-     But  it  would  bo   too    much   to  say  of  so 

large  a  class  as  the  Durham,  Denton  or  Hereford, 
tlioujh  a\l  short  horns,  that  bearing  either  of  those 
nanus,  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  good  milkers, 
and  n  produce  uniformly  good  milkers. 

If  llie  experience  of  the  country  will  not  bear 
the  writer  out  in  this  remark  he  will  be  glad  to  find 
the  dairy"  stock  so  much  in  advance  of  bis  opin- 
ion. 

Th3  Devon  Cows  are  not  considered  in  England 
to  be  ;o  good  for  milk  as  some  other  kinds.     And 
yet  lYf  Coke,    the   great  Norfolk  Farmer,  sent  to 
a  frend  in  Maryland,  several  years  ago,  a  number 
of  D;vonsliire  cows,  bred  by  himself,  which  were 
rema-kable  for  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.     They 
were  bred  on  the  siile  of  both  male  au<l    female, 
we  p-esume,  from  animals  whose  progenitors  were 
distiiguished  for  this  same  quality :  had  he  frequent- 
ly crtssed  the  blood  of  the  Devons  with  any  of  the 
1  kinds  of  S^ort  Horns,  whose  descent,  iToin 
dominating,  or  taking  the  place  of  other  qual-.'""  equally  good  stock  for  milk,  had  not  been  so 
s  of  more  recent  standing  in  either  of  the  pa-  *^^"  guj'rded,  tins  same  family  would  in  a  few  gen- 
erations have  given  evidences  of  material  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  truth  really  is,  that  we  have  yet  the  work 
to  do  to  establish  a  pure  milk  breed 


town,  by  long  trial,  to  be  deep  milker 
3.  To  what  extent    is  breed  to  be  relied    upon 
the  selection  of  a  stock    for  milk-.' 
I  propose   to  make    a  few  suggestions  by  way 
answer   to  these  questions. 

There  is  another    which   I  shall  say    something 
on  in    another    paper    with    your    permission. 

On  what  else,  besides  breed,  depends  deep  milk- 

It  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  the  object  of 
seding  (in  a  technical  sense,)  is  to  perpetuate 
the  progeny,  the  form,  constitution,  and  partic- 
r  qualities  of  one  or  both  the  parents.  But 
at  I  wish  to  ask  attention  to,  and  to  enforce  in 
•5  communication,  is  the  very  important  ftict — 
t  the  longer  any  distinguishing  quality,  mark, 
peculiarity,  can  be  traced  back  in  the  ancestry, 
more  deeply  will  it  be  fixed  in  the  descendant; 


A  particular  cow  may  chance  to  be  a  fine  milk- 
but  if  the  parents,  for  some  generations,  were 
remarkable  in  the  same  way,  her  heifer  calves 

1    not   probably    be  good  milkers — at  least    no 

•endence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  If  the 
is  of  a  pure  milk  stock  the  chances  are  verj 

t:h  increased  of  course. 

t  is  not  too  much  to  say  from  experience,    here 

1  in  England,  that  of  all  the  varieties  of  cows. 

ignated  by  the  terms.  Short  Horns,  Long  Horns! 

.  Hornless — or  by  the  names,  more  limited  in 
r  application,  as  Devon,  Hereford,  Holderness, 


To  accomplish    this,  we   must  have  a    class    of  vvas  accidental  in  them 


ried  so  far  as  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  cxcellonco 
in  this  particular  quality  in  the  progeny.  The  an- 
swer can  only  be  that  they  liave  attained  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  in  England — that  for  half  a 
century  thorough  breeders,  have  been  successful  in 
this  particular  as  in  others.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  anyone  thing  on  this  most  important 
subject,  entitled  to  rank  as  an  axiom  and  of  a  truly 
scientific  character. 

We  say  that  thornugli  breeders    have  been   en- 
tirely successful  in  England.    Not  that  the  fanners, 
generally  in  England   have  reached  that  degree  of 
excelleirte.     This    would  be  far    from  the    truth. 
All  that  is  true  even   there,   is  the  invaluable  fact 
that  particular   families  of  milch  rows    are   there 
known  to  transmit  their  peculiarity,  as   great  milk- 
ers, with  uniform  certainty,  to  their  progeny.     This 
fact  is  as  valuable,  for  our  instruction  and  example 
'as  if  the  same  thing  were  true  of  all  the  milch  cows 
in  England.     On  the  other  hand,  let  the  following 
statement  have  its  due  weight,  going   to  show,  as 
it  does,  that  it  is  of  some  consequence  for   breed- 
ing from  what  family  an  animal  derives  its  descent. 
'  Mr  \Ypodward    of    Birlingham,  Worcestershire, 
England,  purchased  twelve  deep  milking  Yorkshire 
cows    witiiout  pretensions  to  breed,    or  disposition 
to  fatten — with  these    cows  he    used    a    high-bred 
Hereford  Bull — and  in  the  progeny  lost  the  disposi- 
tion to  milk  which   the   mothers     had  ;  acquiring 
that  of  laying  p»  fnt.  which  was  the  dislinguialiing 
merit  of  the    family   to  wjiich  the  bull    belonged.* 
Here  is  a   striking  case,where   high  blood   enabled 
one  of  the  parents  to  propagate    his   own  peculiar 
excellence,  and  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  mothers— viz.  their  ten, 
lency  to    be  great   milkers  ;  because    this  quality 


fanners  who  shall  lie  professed  breeders  of  a  dairy 
stock — they  will  employ  no  bulls  but  such  as  come 
of  good  cows,  they  will  raise  no  calves  but  from 
first  rate  cows.  They  will  keep  the  heifers  for 
some  generations,  sending  off  to  the  butchers  such 
as  turn  out  indifferent  milkers  ;  as  some  there  will 
be,  in  whom  the  feiilts  of  remote  parentage  will  be 
found  to    linger — A  li^rd   thus    carefully  purged. 


folk,    Denton,    Bakewell,    Alderney,  ^c, no  ''^"''  '^"'^"yi    after  a  few  years,   exhibiting, 

of  them  has  been  found  to  give  uniformly    or  if""".'^''^'"'^'^'''/'""  ""'^  '"  ''le  young,  as  Me?/  eome 


erally,    more  or  better  milk  than  any  other. 

e  evidence  before  the  public,  abroad  and  at 
ne,  is  contradictory. 

"here  have  been  individual  instances  of  extra- 
inary  milkers  among  all— and  I  may  go  so  far 
3  say  families,  of  extraordinary  milkers,  among 

t  has  been  too  often  taken  for  granted,  that  a 
■dcow  will  produce  good  calves  without  inquiry 
3  her  parentage  or  that  of  the  bull  to  which 
is  sent — and  prejudices  have  been  raised  in 
or  of  marks  and  certain  appearances,  in  such 
animal,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion,  or 
te  at  all,  with  her  faculty  as  a  milker — and  such 

Irks  have  been  allowed  to  determine  the  choice 
another    cow    as  infallible  signs  of   a  good  one. 
lie  most  prevalent  popular  token  now  is  the  small 


in  will  prove  a  lasting  and  sure  source  of  increas- 
ii^  profit  to  the  skilful,  intelligent  breeder,  and  an 
iilnense  gain  to  the  country. 

The  writer  would  ask,  suppose  a  young  farmer 
atfhe  present  moment  is  about  to  stock  a  milk- 
fam  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  full  value  ofg-oo(/  eows 
-good,  we  mean  as  breeders — where  siiall  he  go 
(^  them,  in  New  England  .'  Where  shall  be  be 
sije  to  find  an  established  milk  breed  that  will  not 
dlappoint  him  .'  He  will  find  improved  breeds 
eougb — but  who  will  venture  to  insure  him  that 
tb  improvement  will  not  be  found  to  consist 
soften  in  adaptation  to  the  shambles  as  to  the 
ftiry  .' 

The  idea  suggested,  whether  well  or  ill  found- 
d,  let   others  judge,    is    that  we  have   not     yet 


and     not  derived  from  a 


select  ancestry,  and  therefore  not  firmly  establish, 
ed  in  the  constitution. 


Md    and    short    ;,oni«.— This   is   so  far    a   good '  'Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

BEES  WILL  SWARiM  IN  FOUL  WEATHER. 
Dear  Sir— I  have  this  spring  for  the  first  time," 
undertaken  the  management  of  bees.  I  purchased 
a  hive  in  the  winter,  which  a])peared  to  be  very 
full,  and  placed  it  in  my  garden,  giving  it  an  east- 
ern aspect.  On  the  first  of  this  month,  I  discover- 
ed a  disposition  to  swarm,  judging  from  their  gath- 
ering in  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the  hive  -.  since 
which  time,  they  have  been  carefully  watchedeve- 
ry  day:  from  10  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  except  at  such 
times  as  when  the  sun  was  obscured  by  clouds, 
feeling  perfectly  sure  of  their  not  leaving  the  hive, 
but  in  a  clear  sunshine.  In  consequence  of  the  dull 
state  of  the  weather,  yesterday,  I  neglected  them 
altogether,  and  was  much  surprised,  when  inform- 
ed through  a  neighbor  who  fortunately  saw  them, 
that  my  bees  had  swarmed.  At  this  time  the  sun 
was,  and  had  been,  during  the  forenoon,  obscured, 
and  but  few  minutes  previous  to  his  discovering 
them,  it  had  rained  ;  I  think  it  must  have  rained, 
during  the  process  of  swarming.  In  chap.  5th  of 
Thaoher's  Treatise  on  Bees,  he  says,  '  it  is  only  on 
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a  warm,  clear  sunsliiiie  day  that  swarming  takes 
place,'  and, should  the  sun  be  obscured  by  a  cloud, 
the  swarming  process  is  most  certainly  interrupted 
and  they  await  the  moment  when  it  shines  forth 
in  full  lustre.'  It  appears  from  the  above  state- 
ments that  this  is  not  an  infallible  guide  ;  and  I 
have  been  induced  to  communicate  the  circum- 
stance of  my  bees  having  swarmed  in  weather,  en- 
tirely different  from  that  decribed  in  his  chapter 
on  swariniiij;,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  he  needful 
in  guarding  bee  keepers  against  relying  implicitly 
upon  any  state  of  the  atmosphere,  after  the  bee.-s 
have  evinced  a  disposition  to  leave  the  liive  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  may  be  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  swarms. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wh.  p.  Endicott. 
Danvers,  June  7,  1831. 


BLAST  ON  CHERRY  TREES. 

Mr  Fessenden — As  a  preventive  of  the  blast, 
which  has  been  so  injurious  to  the  cherry  tree 
of  late,  1  think  you  may  with  confid  enee  recom- 
ined  the  application  of  sulphur  and  lime  water, 
which  has  so  eft'ectually  prevented  the  mildew  on 
the  grape  and  gooseberry,  say  two  quarts  of  sul- 
phur, and  three  to  five  pounds  of  quick  lime,  to  a 
barrel  of  water,  first  incorporating  them  with  a 
pailful  of  boiling  water. 

The  preceding  year,  we  had  a  large  sized  tree 
attacke<l  ;  the  present  season,  the  depredation  or 
blast  continued,  and  to  appearance  one  half  of  the 
tree  was  dead  ;  when  three  weeks  since  it  was 
discovered  that  four  other  trees  of  considerable 
size  were  attacked  like  the  former  on  the  north 
side,  I  purchased  at  the  Farmer's  agricultural  ware- 
house one  of  Mr  Newell's  excellent  syringes,  and 
applied  the  wash  three  times.  The  difficulty  is  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  from  present  appearances  the 
tree  first  named  will  unuoid)tedly  recover,  with  the 
loss,  only,  of  a  few  small  limbs.  Ifthis  experiment 
should  be  anuounced  to  the  public  and  any  bene- 
fit should  be  derived  from  it,  the  gratification  will 
be  great  to  A  Circumnavigator. 

June  14. 


Horticulture. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  at 
the  Hull  of  the  Institution  on  the  Wth  of  June, 
1831. 

The  President  read  the  following  communica- 
tion from  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  giving  an  account 
of  a  second  experiment,  which  he  had  made  with 
the  apparatus  for  warming  his  vinery  with  hot 
water. 

Bronklinc,  June  G,  1831. 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn., 

Pres.  Mass.  Ilort.  Society. 
Sir — Since  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  you 
the  result  of  the  first  trial  of  my  hot  water  appar- 
atus, 1  have  clo.sed  my  house  on  all  sides,  and 
have  made  a  second  experiment  with  more  suc- 
cess than  oil  the  former  occasion,  as  the  water 
was  now  heated  sooner,  by  an  hour,  to  the  high- 
est temperature  that  it  attained  on  my  first  trial  ; 
for  in  two  hours  from  the  time  the  fire  was  lighted 
the  mercury  in  the  boiler  stood  at  175,  and  in  the 
reservoir  at  154;  whereas,  on  the  first  trial  it 
took  three  hours  to  heat  it  to  these  points.  In 
three  hours  it  was  now  heated  to  199  in  the  boil- 
er, and  184  in  the  reservoir,  making  a  difference 
of  23  degrees  in  the  boiler,  and  28  degrees  in 
the    reservoir,  over  and  above   that  which   it  be- 


fore acquired. — On  the  first  trial  the  differoDce 
between  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  and  that  of 
the  reservoir  was  from  20  to  24  degrees,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  same  relative  de- 
grees of  heat  between  the  two  kettles  was  observ- 
ed to  exist  on  the  last  trial  until  tlie  water  in  the 
boiler  became  heated  lo  180,  when  it  became  hot- 
ter in  the  reservoir  in  proportion  to  the  boiler,  un- 
til the  difference  was  only  fifteen  degrees. 

The  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  house,  about  half  way  up  the  rafters,  where 
I  supposed  we  could  ascertain  the  mean  tempera- 
ture  with  consiilerable  accuracy Here  it  rose  to 

say  eightytwo, — making  a  difference  of  seven- 
teen degrees  between  this  and  another  louse 
where  there  was  no  artificial  heat;  but  wheiethej 
temperature,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  been 
at  85  and  90.  The  reason  why  the  water  was 
heated  at  the  last  trial  sooner  by  an  hour  thm  at 
the  first,  is  that  the  fire  was  better  made,  more 
steadily  kept  up,  and  the  external  or  eveniig  air 
excluded  from  both  the  kettles;  whereas,  you 
will  recollect,  on  the  first  trial  they  wer,  both 
within  the  immediate  influence  of  it,  the  kettles 
were,  however,  both  uncovered  during  the  whole 
time  of  heatinoj. 

As  the  circulation  of  the  water  through  the 
pipes  is  facilitated  by  having  its  surface  as  near 
the  top  of  the  upper  pipe  as  possible  witluut  al- 
lowing it  to  draw  air,  the  kettle  should  not  be 
filled  beyond  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
above  this  point ;  of  course,  as  a  general  rue,  it 
is  best  not  to  heat  your  boiler  above  185  or  186, 
as  the  evaporation  would  become  so  great/as  to 
reduce  the  water  in  a  short  time  below  the  bp  of 
the  pipe. — By  heating  to  the  temperature  of  199, 
as  I  did  in  this  last  trial,  I  found  the  evaporation 
very  great,  and  in  the  morning  I  observe!  the 
water  stood  in  the  kettles  half  an  inch,  or  more, 
below  the  top  of  the  bore  of  the  upper  pipe. 

The  heat  produced  by  this  system  is  uncommonly  | 
agreeable,  and  is  said  to  be  congenial  'oall  plants. 
— There  is  none  of  that  dry,  suffocating  heat  which 
prevails  when  a  house  is  heated  by  a  brick  flue 
alone  ; — nor  any  of  that  extreme  moisture  which 
is  produced  by  steam  apparatiis; — but  a  soft,  mild, 
and  pleasant  wannth  is  created  throughout  the 
house,  exceedingly  agreeable   to  respiration. 

To  compare  the  advantages  of  the  hot  water 
system  with  brick  flues,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
calculation  of  the  relative  expense  which  these 
two  modes  of  heating  involve, — and  I  believe  that 
the  following  estimate  will  not  vary  irvuch  from 
the  fact. 

1st.  Two  kettles  of  80  gallons  each,  cast  vii/j 
the  shoulders  necessary  to  receive  the  pipes,  vill 
cost  $21  each,  or  $42  (JO 

The    connecting  pipes   of  cast    iron,  four 

inches  in  diameter  in  the  bore,  will  cost 

60  cts.  per  foot,  say  150  feet,  9{  00 

Carting  :  00 

Iron  masters  to  put  them  up  and   cement 

the  joints  li  00 

Furnace  under  the  kettle,   and  setting  the 

kettles  li  00 

Cost  of  apparatus  in  house  80  feet  long  $16(00 
The  cost  of  a  flue,  with  two  furna- 
ces, covered  with  12  inch  tile, 
house  80  feet  long.mason's  work,  $85  00 
Carpenter,  for  plank.  Cedar  posts, 
I  nails  and  labor  to  place  the  flue 
'      on,  at  least  15  00 


Extra  shed,  where  you  have  two 
furnaces,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
house  10  00 


-$110  GO 


The  hot  water  apparatus  therefore  cost 
in  the  first  instance  $50  00 

say  fifty  dollars  more  than  a  single  brick  flne,  or 
three  dollars  per  annum.  Now  the  water  establish- 
ment once  up  there  is  an  end  to  tiie  expense.-- 
But  a  brick  flue,  (as  every  or.e  knows  who  is  itt 
the  charge  of  repairing  them.)  is  a  constant  source 
of  expense,  certainly  more  than  double  the  inters 
est  on  the  extra  cost  of  the  hot  water  apparatUB, 
Again,  with  the  hot  water  there  is  no  danger  of 
burning  or  scorching  your  plants  ;  but  with  a  bricfr 
flue  you  are  constantly  liable  to  this  evil ;  and  from 
the  cracks  through  which  smoke  issues  into  the 
house,  it  is  well  known  that  plants  are  frequently 
destroyed.  —  I  have  myself  this  season  had  three 
large  grape  vines  much  injured  by. the  hot  smoke 
and  air  that  passed  through  the  cracks  in  one  of 
the  flues  in  my  old  vinery  ;  but  with  iron  pipej, 
filled  with  hot  water,  there  can  be  no  smoke,  or 
extra   heat  introduced   into  the  house. 

The  boiler  and  reservoir  are  within  the  house, 
but  the  fire  place  or  opening  into  the  furnace  is  in 
the  shed  on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  wall,  so  th»t 
you  have  never  within  the  vinery  any  of  that  ar- 
dent and  dry  heat  which  is  so  often  injurious  to 
tender  exotics  when  the  flue  is  over  heated  ;  nor 
are  you  liable  to  those  chills  which  often  occur 
from  neglect  of  the  fire,  and  which  prove  equally 
fatal  to  them.  With  water  pipes,  a  sudden  or  ex- 
treme heat  cannot  be  got  up  ;  and  at  no  time,  and 
by  no  moans  can  it  be  raised  so  as  do  any  injury. 
The  temperature  is  raised  gradually,  and  is  reduced 
in  like  manner,  and  it  is  never  scorching  or  diy 
even,  like  that  created  by  brick  flues  ;  or  suddenly 
changed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  as  is  com- 
mon in  that  mode  of  heating  houses.  In  winter 
or  cold  weather,  the  fire  must  be  made  an  hour 
earlier  in  tlie  hot  water  establishment,  than  maybe 
irequired  where  a  brick  flue  is  used.  This  is  the 
only  inconvenience  attending  it,  if  it  be  one. 
If  to  the  cost  of  the  brick   flue,  as   above 

stated,  say  '  $110  00 

I  you  add,  as  a  corrective  of  the  dry  heat 
of  the  brick — a  steaming  apparatus,  you 
may  do  it  with  great  advantage  to  a  vine- 
ry either  connected,  or  unconnected 
with  one  of  the  furnaces  which  heats  the 
flue. — If  it  is  connected,  then  the  bouse 
will  be  steamed,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  heated  by  the  flue, — but  I  am  satified 
from  my  own  experience  that  steam 
alone,  with  any  apparatus  that  has  ever 
been  got  up  in  thiscounlry,  will  not  an.s- 
wer  to  heat  a  house  during  cold  weath- 
er; but  a  cheap  steaming  apparatus  with 
a  boiler  connected  with  one  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  house,  may  be  put  up  with 
advantngo,  SO  feet  long  for  50  QO 

$160  00 
This  would  make  the  whole  cost  of  the  flue  and 
steamer  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars — the  same 
as  the  cost  of  the  hot  water  a|)[iai-atus. 

Now  if  you  will  look  over  the  various  advanta- 
ges which  this  last  has  over  t\\efrst  plan  of  heat- 
ing ;  as  well  as  the  gre?t  saving  of  expense  in  fuel, 
labor,  repairs,  &c,  you  will  see  that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  between    these    two   model  of 
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Ming    hot   liouscs,  or   viiiories,  or    iiulceil     nny 
ler  houses. 

Where  hot  water  is  used,  stenin  is  iinnecessn- 
; — the  moisture  of  tlie  lioiise  is  siitticiont  wilh- 
t  being  excessive,  as  it  is  with  sieaiii  apparatus  ; 
i  it  has  this  advaiitaire  over  it — if  your  slciim 
jaratus  he  connected  with  the  (iirnace  that  heats 
ir  flue,  all  phints  in  the  house  will,  during  its 
;ration,  he  perCeetly  wet, — this,  wliile  the  liouse 
warm,  may  do  no  harm — but  so  soon  as  the  fire 
s  out  tlie  air l)Ci'omcs chilled,  while  your  plants 
still-  wet,  which  e.\|ioses  them  to  he  injured 
ch  more  than  if  they  were  dry. — Now  with 
water,  although  the  nir  of  the  house  is  not 
,  it  is  not  icet  as  in  the  steaming  process,  and 
going  down  of  the  fire,  or  its  total  e.vtingiiish- 
nt,  does  not  expose  your  plants  to  get  injured. 

have  written  too  much  I  fear  on   this  subject 
the  patience  of  my  readers,   and    must    there- 
close  it  by  subscribing  myself 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  G.  Perkins. 

tesolvej,  That  the  committee  on  a  garden  of 
Timent  and  cemetery  be  instructed  to  petition 
Legislature  for  an  act  to  enable  the  Society 
old  real  estate,  for  a  garden  and  cemetery, 
en.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected  an 
irary  member:  and  Joseph  R.  Van  Zandt,  Esq. 
Ibany,  Wni.  Shaw  of  New  York,  Judge  Strong 
ochester,  corresponding  members.  Adjourned 
aturday  next. 

Ilorliciillural  Hall,        ) 
Saturday,  June  )  I,  tSJl,    ! 
f  R  U  I  T  S  . 

■RAWEERRiES. — A  bo.1  of  Very  large  and  superi- 
eens'  Seedling,'  presented  by  Mr  D.  Haggerston, 
8  Charlestown  vineyard.  This  splendid  speci- 
of  this  excellent  variety,  excited  great  admira- 

ibox  of  very  fine  Pine  Apple,  from  Hon.  H.  A.  S. 
>  Iborn. 

box  of  large  Mulberry,   and  another  of  Seed- 

,  raised  from  seed  of  the  same  kind,  from  MrN. 

ey,  Waltham. 

Dox  of  large  and  fine  Strawberries,  presumed  to 

;  '  Chili,'  from  Z.  Cook,  Jr.  Esq. 

basket  of  large  and    fine  Wilmot,   from  Mr  S. 

:er,  Roxbury. 

specimen  of  White  Alpine,   without  runners, 
V^Mr  E.  Vose,  Dorchester. 

Bse  last  were  raised  from  seed  received  by  the 
JC  ty  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  very  highly  per- 
il 1,  and  bid  fair  to  become  a  valuable  variety. 
1  o  small  and  beautiful  silver  netted  Melons  were 
■s  itod  by  Mr  Thomas  Brewer,  of  Roxbury. 
F  e  Early  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  were  exhi- 
;  by  Mr  Thomas  Leonard,  gardener  to  E.  Her- 
•  erby,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

NOTICE. 

Aitated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
a  Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday  next,  at  the 
iiy's  Room,  at  11  o'clock,  by  adjournment. 

R.  L.  EMMONS,  Secretary. 

From  Ihe  American  Farmer. 

ENCH  PREPARATION  OF  COFFEE. 

Smith — In  all  tliat  concerns  the  table,  the 
h  far  excel  all  other  nations.  Their  dishes 
ivory,   palatable,    soluble,    and    wholesome. 

ed  your  receipt  for  making  coffee  in  the 
h  mode,  though  the  ground  coffee  be  wet  into 

and  kept  in  a  glazed  vessel  over  night,  before 

the  morning  ;  but  you  have  omitted  two  ini- 
JOlJt particulars  which  I  will  supply — one  I  deri- 

m  the    published  letters    of  Mr   Carter,   of 


rt 


NowVork,  who  lately  travelled  in  France,  and  tli 
other  from  n  gentleman  who  had  resided  in 
French  family  which  came  to  this  country  from  St 
Domingo.  Mr  Carter  says,  the  French  aild  boiled 
milk  to  their  coffee,  which  gives  it  a  mellowness 
not  to  be  imparted  by  cold  milk  or  cream  ;  and  my 
other  information  is,  that  the  French  sweeten  their 
coffee  with  sugar  candy,  or  sometiines  with  what 
is  about  the  same  thing,  with  clarified  syrup,  not 
yet  reduced  to  a  state  of  crystallization.  The  pro- 
cess for  making  either  o(  these  is  sufficiently  simple, 
but  as  the  last  has  abridged  labor,  and  many  con- 
veniences to  recommend  it,I  will  speak  only  of  that. 
An  egg  with  its  shell  is  beat  up  to  n  froth  and  add- 
ed to  two  or  three  quai'ts  of  water  in  a  bell-metal 
kettle — from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  sugar 
(either  brown  or  white)  is  added  to  this,  (I  am  told 
a  few  glasses  of  lime  water  is  a  useful  addition,  but 
I  have  not  tried  it,)  and  it  is  simmered  and  scum- 
med over  a  bark  or  coal  fire,  until  clarified  and  re- 
duced to  a  syrup  of  the  proper  consistency,  when 
it  is  put  up  for  use.  Besides  for  coffee,  this  syrup 
is  also  excellent  for  fritters,  puddings,  &c,  if  a 
little  Cogniac  is  added  to  it.  I  have  tried  all — the 
strained  coffee,  the  boiled  milk,  and  the  clarified 
sugar,  and  commend  the   whole. 

CODSIN  Tabitha. 


Mines  and  Minerals. — During  our  return  from 
Montpelier  week  before  last,  we  spent  a  leisure 
half  hour  in  visiting  a  mine  just  opened  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Braintree.  Some  specimens 
which  we  brought  away  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be 
composed  of  Iron,  Sulphur  and  Arsenic;  with, 
possibly,  a  slight  and  unimportant  admixture  of 
other  metals.  The  vein  or  bed,  we  could  not  de- 
termiie  which  it  is,  is  known  to  he  at  least  a  mile 
in  length.  An  abundance  of  elegant  specimens  can 
be  easily  procured. 

An  interesting  locality  of  sulphurets  has  been 
opened  in  Vershire.  It  is  about  three  miles  from 
Post  Mills  Village,  and  about  five  miles  north  from 
ihe  copperas  works  in  Strafford,  and  nearly  in  a 
range  with  the  vein  wrought  at  that  place.  Of 
three  specimens  given  us  for  examination  last  win- 
ter, one  was  pyritous  copper,  containing  18a  per 
;ent  of  copper  ;  another  was  a  magnetic  snlplui- 
ret  of  iron  ;  and  the  third  was  sulphuret  of  iron, 
with  an  extra  charge  of  iron.  This  last  ore  is  not 
nentioned  by  Cleaveland  ;  nor  could  any  informa 
■.ion  concerning  it  he  found  in  the  books  in  this 
Village,  beyond  the  fact  that  Hauy  mentions  its  ex- 
istence.— Probably  the  copper  at  this  mine  varies 
lonsiderably  in  its  richness.  In  what  proportion 
the  several  ores  exist,  we  are  not  informed.  Their 
qjantity  is  abundant,  and  their  situation  extreme- 
ly favorable  for  working. 

About  five  miles  nearly  northwest  from  this,  in 
Coriaih,  about  2  miles  south  from  the  meeting 
house  in  that  town,  is  a  locality,  from  which  we 
have  seen  what  appeared  to  be  fragments  of  very 
heauiful  crystals  of  oxid  of  Titanium — several  va- 
rieties. We  think  the  spot  wortliy  of  the  atten- 
tion «f  any  mineralogist  passing  that  way.  Sien- 
ite  is  said  to  be  abundant  and  beautiful  in  its  imrae- 
diatevicinity. — Windsor,    Vt.   Chronicle. 


coverablo,  and  not  the  slightest  |)article  of  copper 
in  green  Tea,  as  vulgar  i)rejudice  will  have  it. 
The  injurious  effects  of  Tea,  if  any  may  bo 
ascribed  to  the  heated  state  in  which  it  is  drank. — 

Geneseu  Fannir. 


Spontaneous  C'oinhustion. — On  Tuesday  last,  a 
noon,  a  small  quantity  of  rye  straw  took  fire  at  the 
McLean  Asylum,  in  Charlestown.  The  fire  was 
discovered  immediately  and  extinguished  in  4  or  5 
minutes,  the  damage  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 
The  straw,  as  usual,  had  been  emptied  from  beds 
into  a  bin  adjacent  to  the  straw  house,  both  of  which 
are  detached  from  all  other  buildings.  The  bin  is 
8  feet  by  5  feet,  open  at  lop,  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  II  to  1  o'clock.  The  straw 
had  been  wet  by  recent  rains,  was  two  feet  deep, 
and  very  compact.  The  whole  mass  was  hot  down 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  improbable  that  sparks 
had  fallen  upon  the  straw  from  a  neighboring, 
though  distant  chinuiey,  as  the  wind  at  that  time 
would  liave  carried  them  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Daily  Mvertiser. 


Management  of  Poultry. — Break  shells  of  oys- 
ters and  clams  to  about  the  size  of  grains  of  corn, 
or  smaller,  and  place  them  where  your  barn-fowls 
can  have  constant  access.  They  will  eat  of  this, 
and  it  greatly  assists  in  forming  the  shell  of  the 
egg.  To  insure  success  in  the  raising  of  poultry, 
the  newest  laid  eggs  should  be  gathered  with  the 
utmost  care,  to  avoiil  any  small  break  or  fracture  of 
the  shell  ;  the  setting  hens  should  be  each  in  a 
barrel  or  box  by  itself,  so  that  they  can  be  cover- 
ed up  in  order  that  they  may  sit  undisturbed. 
Once  a  day  and  that  in  the  morning,  they  should 
be  gently  lifted  off  their  nests  and  fed,  and  the 
moment  they  return,  be  again  covered.  They  will 
in  two  or  three  mornings,  become  quite  habituated 
to  this  order,  and  almost  every  egg  put  under  them 
will  produce  a  chick.  The  feed  of  chickens,  and 
more  especially  ducks  and  turkeys,  should  be  In- 
dian meal,  ground  coarse,  and  mixed  with  sow 
milk. 


T^A. — The  present  yearly  consumption  of  this 
plan^in  Great  Britianis  20,000,000  lbs  ;  in  1716 
it  wis  only  800,000  lbs.  The  reason  why  the 
goutor  stone  are  unknown  in  China,  is  ascribed  to 
the  aniversal  use  of  this  beverage.  From  analyti- 
cal experimets,  made  some  time  since  on  green  and 
blade  Tea,  there  were  no  deleterious  qualities  dis- 


Simple  means  of  purifying  water. — It  is  not  .so 
generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  pounded 
alum  possesses  the  property  of  purifying  water. 
A  large  table  spoonful  of  pulverised  alum,  sprink- 
led into  a  hogshead  of  water,  (the  water  stirred 
round  at  the  lime)  will  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  by  precipitating  to  the  bottom  the  impure 
particles  so  purify  it,  that  it  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess nearly  all  the  freshness  and  clearness  of  the 
finest  spring  water.  A  pailful  containing  four  gal- 
lons, may  be    purified  with  a  single  tea  spoonful. 


GOOSEBRRY  BCSHES. 

A  gentleman  who  has  for  several  years  protec- 
ted his  gooseberry  bushes  from  the  disease  or  insect, 
which  is  so  destructive  to  this  fine  fruit,  informs 
us,  that  the  disease  (which  he  thinks  is  an  insect) 
originates  in  a  kind  of  moss,  which  is  observable  in 
spots  on  the  stock  and  branches  of  the  bush,  and 
that  whenever  he  finds  it  on  them,  he  immediately 
cuts  off  the  limb.  He  has  left  with  us  several 
pieces  of  the  bush  with  the  moss  on  them,  in 
which  he  entertains  no  doubt  the  egg  of  the  insect 
is  deposited.  Since  he  began  cutting  off  these  in- 
fected limbs,  he  has  had  abundance  of  fine  goose- 
berries, which  he  could  seldom  obtain  before. 
It  would  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  at  least.— 
American  Farmer. 
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TULIPS. 
Now  that    we   feel  the    'etherial    iniltlness'  of 
spring,  we  may  perhaps  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  scihject  of  flowers. 

Of  the  early  history  oftlje  Tulip,  from  its  discov- 
ery among  the  Turks,  to  the  extravagant  specula- 
tions in  the  roots,  as  articles  of  merchandise,  in 
various  countries,  ;)Ut  particularly  in  Holland  and 
England,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  our  rea- 
ders are  prohably  ns  well  acquainted  as  ourselves. 
Mr  Neale,  however,  has  put  into  our  hands  a  leaf 
from  a  very  old  Magazine,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  paragraphs'  on  the  fondness  of  the 
Turks  for  the  Tulip,'  from  the  Opuscoli  of  the 
Abbe  Sestiid  which  will  probaly  amuse,  if  it  does 
not  instruct  the  reader. 

The  Tulip,  called  in  the  Turkish  language  Lale, 
is  a  flower  which  these  people  were  so  passionate- 
ly fond  of,  that  they  em]iloyed  the  utmost  care 
to  bring  the  cultivation  of  it  to  perfection.  They 
did  not  set  much  value  on  those,  the  bulbs  of 
which  were  brouglit  from  Holland,  because  it  is 
an  established  rule  among  them  to  esteem  more 
whatever  grows  in  their  own  country,  than  the 
productions  of  foreign  nations. 

Tulips,  however,  have  been  in  so  great  request 
and  so  much  sought  after  at  Constantinople,  that, 
several  Sultans  have  ordered  roots  to  be  brought 
them  from  all  countries,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  every  possible  variety  of  these  flowers.  To 
these  'varieties  they  even  gave  Turkish  names, 
which  had  some  relation  to  those  of  the  first  offices 
in  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and  they  commanded 
that  a  catalogue  should  be  made  out  in  the  Tur- 
kish language,  of  all  the  diflferent  species. 

Under  the  Sultan  Achmet  TH.  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  flower,  all  the  nobility  of 
his  court  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
it,  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  ]u-ocure  uncom- 
mon kinds,  with  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
varieties. 

These  nobles  presented  their  tulips  to  the  Sul- 
tan, on  a  certain  day  of  the  year;  and  this  cere- 
mony, which  was  extremely  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent, was  called  vi'tfet-lalesi  that  is  to  say,  the  fes- 
tival of  tulips. 

The  grand  Vizier,  Ibrahim  Baschia,  was  also 
remarkably  fond  of  tulips.  As  he  had  never  seen 
any  Uuc  ones,  he  took  it  into  Iijs  head  that  he 
could,  by  the  assistance  of  art,  procure  flowers  of 
that  color.  He  therefore  consulted  on  this  subject 
different  Turkish  chemists,  who  all  agreed,  that  to 
have  blue  tulips  nothing  more  could  be  necessary, 
but  to  put  into  the  bulbs  the  flowers  of  the  syringa 
carulea.  The  experiment  was  tried,  but,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  was  not  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  Turkish  nobility  derived  afterwards  anoth- 
er pleasure  from  these  tulips.  They  waited  for 
the  moment  when  they  were  in  full  bloom  in  their 
gardens,  and  intermixed  them  with  small  lighted 
lamps  and  cages,  in  which  they  inclosed  nightin- 
gales taught  to  sing ;  thus  endeavoring  to  gratify 
both  the  senses  of  seeing  and  bearing.  This  fes- 
tival was  called  cierngan,  that  is  to  say,  the  illumi- 
nation. 

This  reigning  passion'for  tulips  continued  in  Tur- 
key under  the  Sultan  Mahnioud,  and  the  Sultan 
Mustapha  ;  iTut  after  the  death  of  these  emperors, 
it  gradually  decreased.  The  Turks  at  present  do 
not  entertain  an  exclusive  passion  for  tulips,  and 
they  set  almost  the  same  value  on  them  as  we  do. 
—.V.   y.   Com.  Adv. 


SOAP. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  most  of 
our  housekeepers  attend  to  making  soft  soap  for 
the  use  of  the  family,  we  trust  a  few  observations 
may  be  acceptable. 

Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in 
this  business,  and  many  vulgar  errors  have  been 
connected  with  it  ;  and  we  have  heard  women  de- 
clare that  they  believed  their  soap  was  bewitched. 
When  the  principles  are  once  understood,  the 
whole  process  is  easy  and  simple.  First,  tlien,  it 
is  proper  that  housekeepers  should  know  the  prop- 
erties of  the  component  parts  of  soap. 

There  are  two  fixed  alkalies  used  in  soapma- 
king,  viz.  potash  and  soda.  Potash  is  called  the 
vegetable,  and  soda  the  mineral  alkali.  Either  of 
these  alkalies  will  unite  with  grease  and  form 
soaps  :  potash  and  grease  make  soft  soap  only,  but 
soda  and  grease  make  hard  soap.  Both  these  alkalies 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  acids — uniting  with  them 
and  forming  what  is  generally  called  neutral  salts. 
Thus  potash  and  nitric  acid  form  saltpetre  ;  so^la 
and  sulphuric  acid  form  glauber  salts,  and  soda 
and  muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts,  form  common 
salt. 

Now  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  think  of 
making  soap  with  either  of  these  salts  ;  and  yet  the 
base  of  either,  when  separated  from  the  acid, 
would  form  when  mixed  with  grease,  as  good  soap 
as  if  they  had  never  been  united. 

There  is  also  another  acid  which  combines  with 
these  alkalies,  which  will  equally  prevent  their 
uniting  with  grease  as  either  of  the  before  men- 
tioned acids — that  is  carbonic.  Now  this  acid  is 
continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere  unseen,  and 
will  combine  with  potash  or  soda  whenever  it 
comes  in  contact,  forming  a  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash — neither  of  which  will  unite  with  grease  to 
form  soap. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  housekeepers  meet 
with  in  soap-making,  arises  from  their  ley  having 
become  more  or  less  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Ashes  which  have  laid  long  in  adamp  place,  or  be- 
come damp  by  any  other  means,  will  absorb  carbo- 
nic acid,  or  if  the  ley  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
after  it  is  leached  in  an  o|)en  vessel,  the  same 
thing  will  take  place.  Lime  is  often  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  leach,  and  but  few  can  tell  why  they 
do  it.  If  the  question  is  asked,  the  reply  is — be- 
cause it  makes  the  ley  cleaner.  Lime  has  a  stron- 
ger affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  potash  has,  and 
of  course  will  separate  it  from  it.  Common  lime- 
stone is  lime  and  carbonic  acid  :  when  limestone 
is  biu'ned  in  a  kiln,  the  carbonic  acid  is  separated 
by  beat,  and  quicklime  is  formed.  Now  if  this 
quick  or  fresh-burnt  lime  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  leach  and  the  ley  made  to  pass  through  it, 
it  becomes  purified  from  the  acid,  and  the  mly 
thing  necessary  then  to  have  it  unite  with  grtase, 
is  to  have  it  of  sufficient  strenorth. — This  mii^'  be 
ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity — to  learn  w  dch, 
4jut  a  new-laid  egg  into  it:  if  the  egg  floats  the 
ley  is  strong  enough  ;  if  it  sinks,  the  ley  must  either 
he  evaporated  by  boiling,  or  by  again  leachiig  it 
through  ashes.  The  grease  made  use  of  is  ib^  re- 
fuse fat  of  animals,  and  before  it  is  united  witl.  the 
ley,  should  be  freed  from  all  the  salt  by  boiliig  it 
in  water.  The  quantity  necessary  for  a  barrd  of 
good  soap  is  about  sixteen  pounds,  or  half  a  pound 
to  a  gallon. 

Soap  when  well  made,  should  be  thick  tnd 
salve-like,  ca|)ablo  of  being  spread  thin  upon  chth 
without  flaking  or  rolling    off. — If  to    such  scap 


about  an  equal  quantity  of  soft  water  is   added,  tin 
soap  becomes  hard  and  liver-like,  capable  of  be 
taken  up  in  the  hand.     This  many  think  is  desii 
able, — especially    the   soap-boilers    who   make 
for    sale,  as    they    make   double    the    profit   thi 
would  on  the  other  quality. 

Some  housekeepers  practise  making  their  own 
hard  soap.  This  is  doi:3  by  adding  salt  to  the 
soap  after  it  is  well  made,  while  it  is  yet  boiling. 
The  effect  is  thus  explained.  Salt  is  soda  and 
muriatic  acid.  Potash  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
muriatic  acid  than  soda  has,  and  when  theV  come- 
in  contact,  OS  in  this  case,  the  potash  decom|iose* 
the  salt  and  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid,  forrn- 
ing  a  muriate  of  potash — leaving  the  soda  piu-e  to 
form  a  hard  soap  with  the  grease  : — the  nuiriate 
of  potash  will  be  found  on  cooling,  in  solution  at 
the  bottom,  being  ofgreater  s|)ecific  gravity  than 
the  soap.  The  salt  should  be  added  by  small 
quantities  until  the  separation  takes  jilace,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  soap  becoming  curdled  ;  af- 
ter which  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  cold, 
wlieii  it  may  be  cut  into  bars  or  cakes,  as  suits  the 
operator.  Many  suppose  that  resin  is  necessary 
to  harden  the  soap.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is 
used  as  a  matter  of  profit — not  of  necessity. 

The  common  yellow  color  of  soft  soap  is  owing 
to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  as  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
ilissolved  by  potash.  Where  white  soap  is  desira- 
ble, it  may  be  made  by  substituting  pearlash  orcar- 
bonate  of  |)otash,  and  abstracting  the  carbonic 
acid  by  lime — and  by  using  lard  or  other  white 
grease,  the  purest  white  soap  may  be  made. Gen- 
esee Farmer. 


Copperas. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  to 
our  readers  that  a  Copj)eras  mine  was  discovered 
about  two  years  since,  in  the  town  of  TempletoD, 
Worcester  County.  We  have  been  obligingly  fu^ 
nished  by  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  visited  tfce 
mine,  with  the  following  particidars  respecting  it 
About  two  years  since,  a  nune  was  discoveredin 
Templeton,  Worcester  county,  and  the  lands  adjs- 
cent,  to  the  amount  of  200  acres  inunediatcly  pur- 
chased by  a  company  from  Worcester.  The  Com- 
pany have  erected  suitable  buildings  and  have  been 
at  considerable  expense  in  making  arrangcmentsto 
mamifacture  the  article  extensively.  They  are  now 
in  the  '  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.'  The 
ore  produces  about  75  per  cent  of^lhe  pure  article. 
About  six  tons  ofcopperas have  been  manufactured 
and  more  than  six  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been 
discovered  lying  in  ojie  pit.  The  mine  is  sripposed 
to  be  inexhaustible.  Sufficient  may  be  manufac- 
tured from  it  to  supply  the  whole  country.  We  hope 
the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  company  who  liafe 
embarked  in  it,  will  be  attende<l,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  they  will  be,  with  complete  SSC 
cess. — Dcdham  Palladium. 


Morning  Air. — The  most  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  day  is  usually  at  daybreak. 
The  man  who  rises  at  the  dawn  of  flay,  may  enjoy 
a  pleasure  that  is  denied  to  a  sluniberer.  It  isthc 
best  time  for  exercise.  The  birds  gayly  carol,  lo 
welcome  the  rising  sun,  and  to  waken  man  to 
industry.  The  glorious  orb  of  day  is  in  itself 
an  object  of  more  magnificence  than  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  or  Montmorenci,  the  Peak  of  TenerilTe, 
or  Etna.  Yet  how  many  traverse  sea  and  land  to 
behold  these  terrestrial  objects,  while  perhaps  thejf 
never  saw  the  rising  sun  in  its  utmost  splendor, 
the  sublimest  spectacle  in  creation. 
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r  ■  1 1/  trmle. — We  annex  nn  account,  taken  tVoni 

roviiU'nco  Americiin,  of  tlie  business    oftlic 

;[>  to  tlie  close  of  the  lust   month.     To  that 

n-  amount  is  al)out  50  per  cent  greater  than 

ist  joar,  and  the   acting    commissioner   in- 

1-:  that  the  tolls  have  increased  in  that  ratio. 

.sent  month,  wc  think,  will  shew  an  equally 

rvcess    over   the   corresponding    month    of 

\r,   with   every  indication  of  its  continuing 

tlnUiihihe  season.      We  think  the  qiiestioti    now 

iiileil   that  iho  stock  will  become  ]iorman(Mitly   a 

•         ok,  at  least,    nt  the  cost   of  the  canal,  when 

n-fit   it  confers  on     the    community   are    in 

.     ,,.ii.le. 


tioii  corresponds,  exactly  with  those  which  we  have 
seen  in  this  town.  The  writer  says  this  bird  is  the 
CliffSwallow,  (calhul  by  naturalists  Hirundo  fiilva,) 
which  was  formerly  confined  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Alleghanies  ;  it  has  found  its  way  over  the 
mountains  anil  is  gradually  proceeding  northerly 
and  easterly. — Hamp.  Gazette. 


To 

From 

irccsler, 

405        tons. 

13S  3-4  tons, 

burv, 

103  3-4     " 

40  3-4    " 

Ikiusonville, 

33 

3  1-2     " 

aflon. 

56  1-2     " 

23  3-4     " 

rthbridge, 

146  1-4     " 

253  1-2    " 

bridge. 

96  1-2     " 

168  1-2     " 

hill?. 

12S 

19  3-4     " 

ckstone. 

178  3-4     " 

59  1-4     " 

iteiford. 

7            " 

•ousoeket. 

236  1-4     " 

75  1-4     ■' 

nsville. 

73  1-a    " 

2  3-4     " 

■ion  Mills, 

2S  3-4     " 

6  1-4     " 

llv's  Mills, 

5  3-4     " 

34  3-4     " 

1499  828  3-4 

Total  2327  3-4  tons 
'he  following  are  some  of  the   principal  articles    com- 
the  above  tonnasc  : 


l-p. 

,457  bushels  Com, 
'1      do.       Rye, 
,290  bbls.  Flour, 
415  sacks  Salt, 
.633  galls.  Molasses 
.990  do.  foreign  and 


domestic  Spirits,    2,29S  Chairs, 


Down. 
209  1-2  cords  Wood, 
237  casks  Lime, 
1,G36  bales  and  boxes  Cotton 
Goods, 
134  do.  Woollen  do. 
26  tons  wrought  Stone, 


18  casks  Wine 
37        do.     Rice, 
680  galls.  Oil, 
.000  Shingles, 
,000  Clapboards, 
,000  Laths, 
,000  feet  Boards, 

71   casks  Dyewood, 
223     do.     Lime, 
,417  bales  Cotton, 
221  do.   Wool, 

20  tons  G^'psura, 

12  do.     Castings, 
266  lbs.  Iron  (wro't) 
270  casks  Nails  and 
Spikes. 

30  casks  Wire, 
,139  lbs.  Sheet  Lead, 

12  tons  Oyster  Shells, 
714  Raw  Hides, 
165  boxes  Sugar, 
161  bbls.     do. 

75  chests  Tea, 
113  bags  Coffee, 

22  tierces  Rice, 

74  kegs  Tobacco, 
539  Ibst  Cheese 

70  quintals  Fish, 
2SS  bbls.  and  boxes  Fish, 

59  crates  Crockery  Ware, 

47  casks  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes 
145  lbs.  Leather, 
100  casks  Hay  Seed, 

33  Grindstones, 

14  1-2  tons  Coal. 


3,544  ps.  Sett  Work, 
11,000  Hoops, 

14  bbls  Bl.ick  Lead, 
205  boxes  Cards, 
303     do.     Shoes, 

13     do.     Hats, 

11     do.     Machinery, 
1039  reams  Paper, 
449  dozen  Scythes, 

24  casks  Hay  Seed, 
569  empty  Casks, 
21,000  Bricks, 

67  tons  Shp  Timber, 
93)   setts  Measures, 
495  Pails. 

45  boxes  Whetstones, 

60  do.    Class 


vallotos. — Some  farmers  and  others  in  this  town 
vicinity  have  noticed  within  a  few  years  a  new 
;ies  of  swallow,  which  builds  its  nest  on  tlie  out- 
of  barns,  under  the  eaves.  The  same  species 
3oken  of  in  a  paper  published  in  the  interior  of 
nsylvania  ;  it  is  considered  a  new  and  rare  bird 
nat  part  of  the  state.  Poulson's  Philadelpliia  Ad- 
iser  describes  the  bird  and  nest,  and  the  descrip- 


.^ncient.lgncullitre  and  Horticulture  ui  .Ifrica. — 
M.  Champollion,  now  in  Egypt,  has  sent  homo  a 
number  of  drawings,  copied  from  the  tombs. 
.\niong  these  are  the  following : — Tilling  the 
ground  with  oxen,  or  by  hand  ;  sowing  ;  treading 
the  ground  by  rams,  and  not  by  hogs,  as  Herodotus 
says  ;  five  sorts  of  ploughs  ;  the  use  of  tlie  pickaxe  ; 
the  reaping  of  wheat  ;  the  gathering  of  flax  ;  the 
putting  these  two  kinds  of  plants  into  sheaves;  the 
carrying  to  the  mill  ;  the  threshing,  measuring,  stor- 
ing in  the  granaries  ;  two  drawings  of  large  gra- 
naries on  different  plans  ;  the  flax  carried  by  asses ; 
a  number  of  other  agricultural  operations,  among 
them  the  gathering  of  the  lotus,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  ;  the  vintage,  its  carrying  home  ;  two  presses, 
one  worked  by  the  hand,  the  other  by  mechanism  ; 
the  putting  the  wine  into  bottles  or  jars,  carrying 
it  to  the  cellar,  &c,  &c.  Horticulture  ;  the  gath 
ering  of  figs,  &c  ;  The  whole  with  explanatory 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  ;  also,  the  intendant  of 
of  the  country-house,  the  secretaries,  &c. — Le 
Globe. 


From  tlie  Ma 
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5     BEST     PUBLIC     MEN 

In  a  very  clever  little  book  for  young  people,  called 
Lomsa  and  her  Cousins,  we  find  the  following  remark  : 
*  Good  farmers  have  always  been  held  in  high  estima 
tion.  I  came  across  an  anecdote,  the  other  day,  which 
proves  that  this  was  the  case  in  very  ancient  times ;  it 
is  related  by  Herodotus,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  His 
i.Ary.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  r.f  Miletus,  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  having  been  for  a  long  time  afflicted  w 
internal  dissensions,  at  length  solicited  the  interposit 
of  the  Parians,  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  island.  Wlien 
those,  whom  the  Parians  selected  to  perform  the  office 
of  arbitrators,  arrived  at  Miletus,  finding  the  whole  state 
involved  in  extreme  confusion,  they  requested  permis- 
sion to  examine  the  condition  of  the  lands.  Whenever, 
in  their  progress  through  the  island,  they  found  any 
lands  under  good  cultivation,  which,  by  the  bye,  did  not 
happen  in  many  instances,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of 
the  owner.  On  their  return  to  Miletus,  they  called  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  placed  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  names  they  found  on 
their  list  of  good  cultivators  ;  because,  as  they  said,  those 
who  took  the  best  care  of  their  own  business,  could  be 
most  safely  intrusted  with  the  public  interest.  These 
officers  were  appointed,  and  tranquiUity  restored.' 

This  anecdote  struck  us  particularly,  because  it  ex- 
actly coincided  with  our  ideas  of  the  "true  principles  on 
which  the  privileges  of  citizenship  should  rest.  In  fra- 
ming our  own  government,  and  under  the  new  order  of 
things  in  France,  it  was  an  important  question  what 
should  give  a  man  a  right  to  vote.  A  certain,  though 
small  income,  was  decided  on  by  our  legislators,  as  the 
necessary  qualification  ;  and  this  test  has  much  of  rea- 
son and  justice  in  it,  because  a  comfortable  income  is  the 
visible  representative  of  industry  and  good  character-— 
for  it  is  certainly  true  in  this  happy  country,  that  all  who 
have  health,  can  obtain  a  decent  maintenance,  except 
the  lazy  and  the  dissipated. 

So  far  therefore  as  this  principle  merely  extends  to 
excluding  vagabonds,  it  is  a  good  one  ;  still  it  does  not 
touch  all  cases;  for  wealth  may  be  inherited  by  the  lazy 
and  the  dissipated,  and  thus  the  privilege  denied  to  the 
vicious  beggar  .may  be  bestowed  upon  the  equally  vicious 
rich  man. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  proper  qualification  for  voting 
is  to  have  some  regular  and  constant  emp]oyment--to 
perform  a  decided  use  as  a  citizen,  in  the  way  of  some 
permanent  trade,  business  or  profession. 

This  shuts  out  bf^th  extremes— those  who  ,\re  idle  be- 
cause they  are  rich,  and  those  who  are  poor  because  they 
are  idle. 
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DOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  IS,  1831. 


BEE  MOTH. 

Frieno  Editor — I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  have  read  various 
communications  about  the  management  of  bees  ; 
but  the  right  subject  has  never  been  discussed. 
I  mean,  what  is  the  best  means  to  guard  against 
the  Bee  Moth  ?  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
woiilil  be  so  kind  its  to  give  the  information  I  want, 
they  would  merit  the  best  thanks  of  society. 

I  kept  bees  tweiityfive  years;  but  at  length  the 
Bee  Moth  fotmd  ils  way  into  the  hives,  and  have 
destroyed  all  but  one  ;  and  that  I  am  afraid  of  los- 
ing the  present  season.  I  have  become  almost 
discouraged  about  the  raising  of  bees,  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  have  appealed  to  some  e.xperienced  per- 
son for  information  on  the  subject,  to  know  wheth- 
er anything  can  be  done  to  guard  against  so  des- 
olating an  insect.  1'.  C. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor In  Dr  Thacher's  Trea- 
tise on  Bees  (which  our  correspondent  may  procure 
for  a  trifle  of  sundry  booksellers,  as  well  as  at 
the  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer,)  is  a  valu- 
able dissertation  on  the  bee  moth.  This  suggests 
sundry  remedies  against  the  insect  complained  of 
and  proposes  '  a  plan  fijr  an  Improved  Bee-house,' 
intended  to  guard  against  it.  We  shall  not  reprint 
this  article,  because  the  copy  right  of  the  work 
is  secured  to  its  publishers,  and  its  republication 
by  us  would  trespass  on  their  property. 

Mr  John  Stone,  of  Sudbury,  Middlesex  county, 
Mass.  in  an  application  for  a  premicim,  to  Mass. 
Agr.  Soc,  states  in  substance  that  he  had  kept  bees 
for  ten  years  last  past ;  that  for  several  years  his 
bees  were  nich  iujured  by  the  bee  moth — that 
he  lost  two  hives  of  bees  which  were  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  insects.  '  In  the  spring  of  1824  or 
ISio,  about  the  first  of  April,  I  raised  my  hive 
about  I  of  an  inch  by  putting  a  small  block  of  that 
thickness  under  each  corner  of  tlie  hive  ;  immedi- 
ately the  bees  commenced  the  work  of  destruction 
upon  the  moth-worm  anil  entirely  cleared  the  hive 
of  them.  I  have  followed  the  practice  ever  since 
and  have  never  received  any  injury  from  the  bee 
moth,  the  worm  having  been  invariably  destroyed 
by  the  bees,  and  brought  out  of  the  hives.  The 
hives  have  remained  in  this  situation  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  I  have  taken  away  the  blocks- 
and  let  them  down.' 

The  late  Dr  Low,  of  Albany,  recommended  the 
suspension  of  hives  a  few  inches  above  the  floor- 
boards by  cords,  and  to  have  the  floor-board  move- 
able up  and  down,  according  to  the  weather.  Mr 
David  Chandler  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.  recom- 
mends (N.  E.  Farmer  vol.  vi.  p.  321,322)  plac- 
ing the  hives  on  the  bare  smooth  ground  about  the 
first  of  May,  or  perhaps  earlier,  at  some  distance 
from  the  bee  house,  and  placing  back,  late  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  the  hives  which  are  to  be  kept 
over  winter.  The  objections  to  these  remedies  are, 
that  tliey  expose  the  bees  to  be  annoyed  by  rain, 
dust,  wind,  toads,  and  other  reptiles,  cobbers  from 
other  hives,  &c. 

Dr  Smith,  in  his  Essay  on  Bees,  (anotlier  cheap 
and  useful  little  v.'ork,  printed  by  Perkins  and  Mar- 
vin, Bostoii)in  treating  of  the  bee-moth  says  '  A 
very  simple  plan,  and  sometimes  it  is  eminently 
successful,  consists  in  placing  a  burning  lamp  in  a 
pail  near  the  apiary.  I  have  been  quite  successful 
in  taking  prisoners  by  this  device,  in  the  early  part 
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of  the    rvening.     A  keg,  because   it  is    smaller  at   s.icl.  earth  as  can  he  collecteil  from    your  ditches, 

I  or  oh!  sward  buliis  ;  your    hogs  will   root  and  mix 


the  top,  hy  reason  of  the  incurvation  of  ihe  stuves, 
having,  in  the  meantime  but  one  head,  iS  the  best 
trap.  Some  fresh  honey  or  if  not  readily  ohtaineii 
even  molasses,  spread  over  the  bottom  is  the  bait. 
All  insects  are  particularly  charmed  by  a  bright 
light ;  and  none  more  than  the  bee  nioih.  As 
soon  as  they  discover  ths  light  they  fly  towards  ii. 
Another  sense,  which  is  probably  strongly  devel- 
oped, smell,  is  gratified  by  the  odor  of  the  food  ; 
and  hence  they  have  a  double  inducement  to  enter 
into  the  trap,  where  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  or  their 
thin  spread  wings  gives  them  the  finishing  blow 
and  tumbles  them  into  the  bottom.  With  a  little 
management  thousands  may  be  caught  with  very 
little  time. 

'Another  method,  which  I  have  practised  suc- 
cessfully, is  this,  viz  :  set  a  long  ne.'k  bottle  having 
a  little  honey  on  the  bottom,  under  the  floor  of  the 
bee-house,  and  another  perhaps  on  the  roof 
When  once  inside  it  is  extremely  diSicult  for  them 
to  make  their  escape.  Drawing  a  piece  of  gauze, 
or  making  a  wire  door  on  hinges  over  the  aperture 
to  the  hive,  which  is  closed  over  nig-lit  is  another 
very  good  scheme.  But  this  must  be  opened  very 
early  in  the  morning  as  the  bees  begin  to  forage  by 
the  earliest  dawn.  The  gate  most  efl"ectually 
keeps  the  moth  from  getting  within,  though  the 
bees,  thus  confined,  exhibit  much  restlessness,  and 
impatience  during  the  time  they  are  imprisoned 
within  their  own  castle. 

Dr  Thacher  proposes  to  save  hives  from  the  in- 
sect by  placing  them  within  an  '  Improved  Bee 
House  ;'  according  to  a  plan  of  which  the  details  are 
given  page  108,  of  his  Treatise.  He  observes,  '  I 
have  now  a  bee  house  of  the  above  description 
which  meets  my  sanguine  expectations.' 

Some  writers  have  suggesteil  that  in  fixing  bot- 
tles and  other  vessels  as  traps,  baited  with  honey 
to  catch  moths,  there  is  a  danger  of  catching  and 
destroying  the  bees  themselves  as  well  as  their  en- 
emies. We  hope  that  some  of  our  correspondents 
who  have  a  i)ractical,  as  well  as  theoretic  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject  will  comply  with  the  request 
of  P.  C.  given  above,  and  tell  us  how  to  destroy 
the  bee  moth,  or  at  least  point  out  the  best  way 
of  guarding  against  its  ravages. 

FARMER'S  WORK  FOR  JUNE. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  your  avocations  at 
this  busy  season  of  the  year  you  will  not  forget 
the  subject  of  summer  made  manure.  Manure 
is  the  spirit  of  agriculture,  the  essence  of  all  good 
farming,  and  no  good  opportunity  to  increase  its 
quantity  and  improve  its  quality  should  be  suffer- 
ed to  pass  without  improvement.  Cattle,  or  at 
least  cows  which  give  milk,  should  be  yarded  in 
a  small  space.  Their  manure,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  at  least,  should  either  be  ploughed  in  or 
mixed  with  soil  for  compost. — l)laced   under  cover 

shovelled  into  heaps  and  covered  with  earth,  or 

in  some  way  secured  against  being  wasted  away 
by  the  elements.  A  large  quanlity  of  manure 
may  be  nianafactured  by  ssvine,  provided  you  fur- 
nish I  hern  with  raw  materials,  such  as  weeds, 
brakes,  decayed  leaves  from  forests.  Sic  ;  or  you 
may  manage  this  department  of  rural  economy  as 
follows,  viz. 

Let  your  hogs  be  inclosed  in  an  open  pen,  near 
to,  orin  one  part  of  your  barn-yard  ;  throw  intothis 
the  scrapings  of  your  barns,  together  with  every 
vegetable  substance  that  will  putrefy  and  rot  through 
the  summer :  plough  up  and  cart  in   occasionally, 


them  together,  and  thus  with  a  little  altenlion,  you 
may  obtain  20  or  30  loads  of  the  best  manure,  or 
nnich  more  if  your  hogs  are  numerous  and  receive 
your  attention.  You  will  find  an  advantage,  both 
in  the  growth  of  your  hogs,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
manure,  if  you  sow  half  an  acre,  or  an  acre  of 
clover  on  a  rich  soil  near  the  barn-yard,  and  begin 
to  cut  early  for  fead  for  your  hogs  ,  it  will  be  found 
both  cheap  and  profitable.  According  to  the  best 
j>ractical  calculations,  it  will  give  a  profit  of 
.$30  per  acre,  when  cut  green  and  fed  in  (he 
barn-yard,  either  by  horses,  cows,  cattle,  or  hogs, 
besides  the  profits  upon  the  manure.  If  you  are 
in  earnest  about  your  .farm,  you  may  carry  this 
mode  of  making  manure  to  any  extent,  by  mowing 
and  carting  in  your  stout  stubble  ;  collecting  and 
carting  in  your  coarsest  bay,  pumpkin  and  potato 
vines,  corn  bottoms,  husks,  &c.  The  same  mate- 
rials will  yield  you  a  stronger  and  richer  manure 
from  your  hog  pens,  than  from  the  stercorary,  (as 
practised  in  England,)  and  without  the  expense 
of  shifting,  or  changing  it  by  hand,  as  in  the  sterco- 
rary practice.  Your  hogs  will  do  better  than  in 
a  close  pen,  and  the  same  land,  in  clover,will  yield 
them  more  and  better  feed,  than  in  pasture  ;  and 
the  manure  thus  obtained  from  the  clover-field, 
will  give  you  a  handsome  profit.  A  little  experi- 
ence will  soon  lead  every  farmer  to  make  the  most 
advantage  in  this  way,  which  may  be  rendered  very 
extensive. 


the  branches,  shoots  might  be  produced  between  th0| 
ring  and  the  stems  and  the  result  has  proved  tha 
that  my  idea  was  correct.  This,  spring  when  thi 
blossom  buds  were  about  to  burst,  I  made  a  rin^ 
to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  an  inch,  in  the  usual- 
way,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  main 
stem,  round  a  branch  of  a  Jargonelle  pear  tree, 
trained  horizontally,  which  branch  had  for  several 
years  been  entirely  bare  both  of  fruit  spurs  and 
ad  shoots  ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  appearance 
of  an  embryo  bud  at  the  time  of  ringing.  I  soon 
found  that  a  space  to  the  extent  of  seven  inches 
nearest  tiie  ring  began  to  break  into  buds  ;  at  thiS' 
time  (July)  there  are  six  fine  buds  broken  and  two- 
embryo  biuls  are  visible,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  break  next  spring.  The  part  of  the  branclr 
nearest  Ihe  stem,  about  seventeen  inches,  is  still 
without  a  bud  ;  I  therefore  conclude  that  six  or 
eight  inches  should  be  substituted  in  future  ring, 
ings  instead  of  f.vo  feet.  Another  experiment 
has  confirmed  this  opinion.  About  this  time  I 
made  that  on  the  Jargonelle,  I  also  ringed  a  branch' 
of  a  Bergamot  Pear  tree  at  six  inches  from  thw 
stem,  which  has  at  this  time  six  buds  broken  and 
tour  embryos  very  prominent. 


FAVORS   FROM    FRfENDS. 

We  have  recieved  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  season,  and  other 
samples  of  taste,  industry  and  ingenuity,  which 
we  now  gratefully  acknowledge.  Among  other 
donations  of  the  kind  are  a  pot  of  strawberry  plants. 
Keen's  Seedlings,  which  have  borne  fine  fruit  abun- 
dantly since  they  came  into  oiu-  possession,  from 
Mr  David  Haggerston,  of  Charlestown.  A  large 
and  elegant  Bouquet,  composed  of  agre-,it  variety 
of  flowers,  of  the  finest  hues  and  fairest  fra- 
grance, from  Messrs  Wixsnips  of  Brighton.  A 
sample  of  American  Sugar  of  American  manufac- 
ture from  Mr  Edwards  of  Springfield,  Mass.  &c, 
&c. 


MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTURAL    SO- J?i 
CIETY. 
The   Standing   Committee   on    Fruits  and   Fruit 
trees,  respectfully  propose  the  following  premiums 
for  the  year  1831,  viz  : 
For  the  best  Apples,  not  less  than  two  dozen, 

a  premium  of  $4  Off 

For  the  best  Summer  Pears,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  4  Oft 

For  the  best  Autumn  Pears,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  4  00 

For  the  best  Winter  Pears,  not  leas  than  one 

dozen,  4  00 

For  the  best  native  Pears,  not  less  than  one 

dozen 


APPLES  WELL   PRESERVED. 

Mr  J.  Perry  of  Sherburne,  Mass.  has  presented 
us  with  a  sai>q)le  of  apple.=,  preserved  in  pulveriz- 
ea  plaster  of  Paris,  which  were  sold  in  Boston  mar- 
ket for  $6  a  barrel.  The  apples  are  of  the  kind 
called  Nonsuch  and  were  as  fair  to  the  sight,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken 
from  the  tree. 


ON   A  mode       of     COVERING  THE    NAKED      BRANCHES 

OF     FRUIT  TREES  WITH   NEW  WOOD^ 

EilrnetPd  from  a  letter  to  the  President  oftlie  London  Ilorlicul- 

ur;il  Society,  by  Samuei.  Si-tvie  Street,  Esq.  of  Fenryn  Corn 

wall. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  Ilorticulturists  thai 
the  branches  of  fruit  trees  trained  again.st  the 
walls,  and  espaliers,  after  eight  or  ten  years  be- 
come naked  for  about  a  foot  or  two  nearest  the 
stem,  which  gives  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the 
tree,  espesially  when  the  branches  are  trained  hor- 
izontally ;  and  it  is  generally  difiicult  to  procure 
blossom  spurs,  or  even  wood  shoots,  in  those  sit- 
uations, :inless  by  training  a  new  shoot,  from 
the  main  stem,  which  cannot  be  always  piocureil. 
The  idea  struck  me,  that  if  I  interrupted  the 
sap  at  a  distance  from  the  main  stem   by    ringing 


4  00 
For  the  best  Peaches,  not  less  than  one  dozen,     4  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


Apricots, 
"  Nectarines,    "  " 

"  Plums,  "  " 

"  Cherries,         "  " 

"  Native,  do.     "  " 

"  ForeignGrapes,  cultivated  under 

glass,  not  less  than  three  clusters,  5  00 

"  Foreign   Grapes,    cultivated    in 

open  ground,  not  less  than  three  clusters,   5  00 
"  Native  Grapes,  not  less  than  six 

clusters, 
"  Gooseberries,  not  less  than  one 


quart, 
quart. 


Strawberries,  not  less  than  one 
Raspberries,  not  less  than   one 


3  00 

2oa 
a  00 

2  00 


quart. 

For  the  best  method  of  cultivating  Foreign 
Grapes  in  open  ground,  which  shall  be 
superior  to  any  other  now  practised  in 
this  country,  with  reference  to  planting, 
training,  shelter,  &,c,  and  for  a  length  of 
trellis  not  less  than  thirty  feet,  20  00 

The  Committee  have  hopes  that  the  mode  now 
universally  acknowledged  in  France,  to  be  the  best 
practised  in  that  country  for  open  ground  cuUurft  t 
may  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  United 
States  ;  they  allude  to  the  Thomery  method,  a  par- 
ticular description  of  which  may  he  found  in  theB»n 
Jardinier  for  1830,  with  a  plate,  and  an  accural*, 
translation  of  the  same  by  the  Hon.  Mr  Lowell,  i| 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  G,  page  73.  f 

The  Committee  will  be  at  the  Hall  of  the  SocieW 
on  Saturday  of  each  week,  during  the  season  « 
fruits,  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  to  inspect  siicB 
specimens  as  may  be  oflTered.  Those  fruits  for  whick 
a  premium  is  claimed,  must  be  so  designated,  othe^ 
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tae  they  will   be  considered  as  offered   for  exhibi- 
in  only. 

Per  Order,     S.  DOWNER,  Chn{rmnn,pro  tern. 

Samcei.  Downer,  CItairman,  pro  lem. 

ROBEKT   XIaN.MNG. 

Oliver  F'isk. 
iCllARI.ES  Se.mor. 
El.IJ.VH  VosE. 
WlLMAM    Ke.NRICK. 

K    M.  Richards. 


UM.— In  tho  rommunication  from  S.  G.  Peiikini,  Esq. 
ihj.'Ct  of  heuling  liot  houses  by  hot  water,  an  error  of  conso- 
ccurred,  which  we  noted  for  correction  in  last  week's  paper  } 
lotice  was  mislaid,  or  given  to  the  winds  by  the  type-setler. 
,  therefore,  once  more,  attempt  to  rectify  tlie  mistitke.  In  (lie 
;e  alluded  ut,  page  :*(21,  line  21  from  the  top  of  the  first  column, 
d  of  a  •  little  after  2  o'clock,'  read  a  little  after  nine  o'clock, 
listake  is  important,  because  it  represents  the  water  to  have 
8  hours  in  heating  instead  of  3  hours,  which  was  the  fact, 
that  time  we  learn  that  Mr  Perkins  has  heated  the  apparatus 
a  hours  to  the  same  temperature. 


.Igricullural. 
he  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  .Agricultural  Society 
hereby  notifieti,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Bonrd  will  be 
i  at  the  Probate  Office  in  Worcester,  on  Thursday,  the 
day  of  June  instant,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
e  of  choosing  an  Orator,  Chaplain,  Committee  of  Ar- 
^ements,  and  Judges  of  Stock,  &c,  for  the  next  Cattle 
w  ;  and  also  for  the  admission  of  members, 
y  order  of  the  President. 

WILLIAM  D.  WHEELER,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 
Worcester,  June  8,  1831. 


Hoivard's  Cast  Iron,  Ploughs,  Sfc. 
jst  ret^eived  at  the  .Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51 
i52  North  Market  street,  a  few  of  C.  Howard's  Patent 
I  Iron  Ploughs.      This  is  the  most  approved  Plough 
in  use,  and    is  highly  recommended  by  our  best  far- 
>  for  doitig  the  work  with    ease  and  in  the  most  per- 
maiiner ;    the    casting    being    ground  smooth,  the 
__igh  is  not  liable  to  clog  even  at  the  first  time  using, 
runs  perfectly  free  at  all  times. 
so,— Taft's  superior  cast  steel  SCYTHES,  inanulac- 
d  expressly  for  this  establishment.     Likewise,  Pass- 
's, FarwelTs,  Dudley's  and  English  Scythes,  with  a 
assortment  of  Garden  tools. 
ISO, — Hall's  superior  Hay  Rakes — the  best  article  of 
tl    rind  manufactured  in  the  country.  June  15. 


Farmer  IVanted. 

permanent  situation  offers  for  a  man  who  under- 
s  farming  generally,  and  a  little  of  gaidenine,  and 
(would  feel  an  interest  in  his  employar's  business, — 

on  to  a  farm  in  one  of  the  pleasantesl  towns  in  New 
and,  OD  Connecticut  river.       Apply  personally  at 
few  England  Farmer  office, 
oe  15.  3t 


Farm  tVunted. 

•inted,   a  first  rate   Farm  in   the  vicinit)-  of  Boston, 

lining  100  to  150  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  and  con- 

(nt  house,  barn,  &c. 

tiers  (postage  paid)  addressed  to  R.  S.  H.  Salem, 
giving  a  particulai'  description  of  Farms,  of  fence, 
irice,  taxes,  Stc,  will  receive  immbdiate  attention. 
e  15.  eptf 


Manual  of  the  Practical  Mtturalist, 
ming  an  Appendix  to  the  first  six  volumes  of  the 
ry  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  This  day  publish- 
•  Lilly  &.  Wait,  and  by  Carter,  Hendee  & 
OCK,  The  Practical  Naturalist — Directions  fur  Col- 
,  Preparing  and  Preserving  subjects  of  Natural 
■y — containing  instructions  and  receipts  according 
!  most  approved  methods  for  taking  and  stuffing 
upeds.  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles — selecting,  pre- 
g  and  arranging  Insects,  Minerals,  Plants,  Shells, 
June  15. 


Wroughl-lron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  Sf-c. 
ught-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — Also,\  Complete 
lent  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Bar 
American  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
shapes — Hoop  and  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kinds — 
ox  and  Mould-boaid  plates,  &.c.  constantly  for  sale 
GAY  S,-  BIRD, 
6tis. No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 
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JVm.  F.  Otis  If  Co. 
110,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  have  a  good  supply  of 
ion  Pink  roots,   Pine  Apples,   and  fine  West  India 
^les,  from  Trinidad  d«  Cuba.  May  IS. 


Brass  Syringes. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricultuial  Warehouse,  Nos.  51  and 
52  North  Maiket  sticet,  a  very  useful  arliclfc  for  destroy- 
ing Caterpillais,  Bugs  and  other  insects.  Likewise  to 
prevent  the  mildew  on  Vines  and  Gooseberry  Bushes. — 
See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  8,  page  .358  aijd  363, 


The  true  Sugar  Beet. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Sloie,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  100  lbs.  of  the  true  French  Sugar 
Beet  Seed, — received  this  day  from  Paris,  by  the  last 
Havre  packet,  via  Newport.  The  excellence  of  this 
loot  for  cattle,  and  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment. 

Also — Large   and  Small    Lima  Beans — Early  Dwarf 
Beans — several  varieties  of  pickling  and  other  Cucum- 
bers— Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 
Broom  Corn. 

AI-o,  just  leceived.a  few  bushels  of  prime  Broom  Corn 
raised  last  season  in  the  vicinitv  of  Connecticut  river. 


Treatise  on  Sik. 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  at  J.  B.  Russell's  Seed 
Stoi-e,  52  North  Market  Street, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  White 
Mulberry  Tree  and  the  raising  of  Silk.  Price  124  cts. — 
$9  per  hundred — a  valuable  agricultural  liact  for  distri- 
bution. 

PRICES    OF  COUXTRY  PRODUCE. 


Sheep — Sheep. 

Valuable  Books  on  the  best  method  of  forming  good 
flocks,  of  increasing  them,  and  Heating  them  properly 
when  in  health  and  when  diseased — on  the  character 
and  value  of  Merino  Sheep — anatomicjl  structure,  &c, 
&c — 5  valuable  works,  viz  : 

Sir  George  Stewart  Makenzie,  Bart. 

Robert  R   Livingston,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D. 

M.  Daubenton,  a  man  of  letters,  and  profound  Natural- 
ist ;  his  work  was  published  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  America — and  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr  Tesslu,  inspector  of  the  Rambouillet  Establish- 
nient — ,ind  others  in  Fiance. 

Also  for  sale — a  valuable  collection  of  Books  on  Agri- 
culture, Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
Botany,  &c,  &c.  By  R.  P.  &  C.  WILLIAMS,  whole- 
sale and  retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  18  and  20 
Cornhill,  Boston.  May  25. 


Wants  a  situation. 
As  Gardener,  a  married  man  without  children,  who 
understands  the  management  of  a  garden  in  all  its  vari- 
ous branches — hot  house,  green  house, laying  out  gaiden 
ground,  &c. 
A  few  lines  will  be  thankfully  attended  to  at  this  office. 
June  1. 


Bees  in  Cities. 
.\N  ESSAY  on  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
Honey  Bee,  in  maritime  Towns  and  Cities,  as  a  source 
of  Domestic  Economy  and  Profit.  By  Jerome  V.  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.  Just  published  by  Perkins  &  Marvin, 
114,  Washington  Street,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Russell,  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  North  Market  street, 
price  38  cents. 


For  Sale,  Full  blood  Aldnerney  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  Calves,  and  one  Heif  r  Calf  Al- 
so,  one  Bull  and  two  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Short  Horn  or 
Tueswater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  stock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  office.        4t      May  11. 


Potatoes  for  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  No.  52  North 
Market  Street— 

A  few  bushels  of  the  fine  seedling  potatoes  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  viii,  p. 
102.  This  is  but  the  fifth  year  from  the  ball  ;  they  have 
twice  taken  the  premium  from  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society.  (See  Colonel  Pickering's  Report,  N.  E. 
Farmer,  vol.  vi.  page  98  )  They  are  represented  by  the 
peison  who  raised  them,  as  tolerably  early,  more  than 
nu<ldling  bearers,  remarkably  delicate  and  mealy,  size 
nearly  round,  color  white,  and  have  but  verv  few  protu- 
beiances.  A  good  opportunity  now  offers  to  farmers  to 
secure  a  superior  variety  of  this  important  vegetable  for 
seed.     Price  $1  per  bushel.  May  IS. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  by  LificOLN 
Fearing  &  Co  ,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
April  13,  1831.  6w. 


Bones  Wanted. 
Shin  and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO. 
H.  GRAY  If  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 
April  20.  2mas 


APPLES,  iiisseltings, 
ASHES,  pnl,  first  sort, 

I'earl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  niiss, 

Cargo,  No.  1, 
Cargo,  No.  2 
liliTTER,  inspected,  No.  I,  new,    - 
CliLESL,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLUUK,  liakimore, Howard-street,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Bnltmiore.  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow,      - 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOGS  I.ARD,  first  sort, new, 
I II  IPS,  Isi  quality, 
I.IMK, 

I'LA  ISTEK  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear, 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 
Red  Clover,  (northern) 
TALLOW,  iried, 

WOOL,  IMerinn.  full  Wood,  washed,   - 
IMerino,  mi.\ed  wich  Saxony, 
Merino,  ihree  fourths  washed, 
Merino,  half  blood, 
Merino,  quarter, 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled  superfine, 
Isl  Lamb  s, 
2H, 
3d, 
1st  Spinning, 

PROVISION    MARKET, 

BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rve,  retail 

Inilian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  (according  to  quality] 
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Brighton  Markkt — Monday,  June  13. 

[Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.  J 

At  Market  this  day  252  Beef  Cattle,  22  Cows  and  Calves, 
and  668  Sheep  and  Lambs.  46  Beef  Cattle,  were  includ. 
ed  last  week.  Unsold  at  the  close  of  the  market  75  Beef 
Cattle. 

Prices.— fief/  Cattle — Market  continues  'glutted;' 
a  falling  off  from  last  week  of  about  17c.  per  hundred. 
We  shall  quote  from  4  50  to  5  33— extra  at  5  53. 

Cows  and  Calves — Sales  were  efTected  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  $15,  17,  20,  23,  25  and  30. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— We  noticed  one  lot  at  $1  75  one 
at  183,  one  at  2  00,  and  one  at  2  33.  ■  About  50  wethers 
not  sheared  were  at  market,  sale  effected  at  5  12i  each. 


losTON  Faneuil  Hall  Market. — Early  Peas  7i 
cents  per  bushel.  Marrowfat  Peas  $2.  Early  Mohawk 
String  Beans  $1  per  peck.  Strawberries  12  to  17  cts.  per 
box.  Early  White  Dutch  Turnips  12  cts.  per  buoch. 
Cherries  17  cts,  per  quart. 
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From  Ihe  Providence  Tatriot. 
PRINTING     OFFICE     MELODIES. 

THE    PRESSMAN. 

Pull  up,  my  boys,  turn  quick  the  rounce, 

And  let  the  work  begin  , 
The  world  i."  pressing  on  without, 

And  we  musi  jiress  within — 
And  we  who  guide  the  public  mind, 

Have  influence  far  and  wide, 
And  all  our  deeds  are  good,  although 

The  devil 's  at  our  side. 

Let  fly  the  frisket  now,  my  boys ! 

AVho  are  more  proud  than  we  ? 
While  wait  the  anxious  crowd  without. 

The  force  of^jou'er  to  see  ; 
So  pull  away — none  are  so  great. 

As  they  who  run  the  car-; 
And  who  have  dignity  like  those 

That  practiseat  the  bar. 

And  you  who  twirl  the  roller  there, 

lie  quick,  you  inky  man  ; 
Old  Time  is  rolling  on  himself, 

So  beat  him  if  yow  can  ; 
Be  careful  of  the  light  and  shade. 

Nor  let  the  sheet  grow  pale  ; 
Be  careful  of  the  monlcy  looks 

Of  every  head  and  tale. 

Though  high  in  office  is  our  stand, 

And^i-ous  is  our    case. 
We  would  not  cast  a  slur  on  those. 

Who  till  our  lower  place  ; 
The  gaping  world  is  fed  by  us. 

Who  retail  knowledge  here  ; 
By  feeding  that  weyVeiZ  ourselves. 

Nor  deem  our  fare  too  dear. 

Pull  up,  my  boys,  turn  quick  the  rounce. 

And  thus  the  chase  we'll  join ; 
AVc  have  deposits  in  the  bank, 

Our  diawersare  full  of  coin; 
And  who  should  more  genteelly  cut 

A  figure  or  a  dash? 
Yet  sometimes  we  who  press  so  much. 

Ourselves  are  pressed  for  cash. 


FIRST   STEAMBOAT. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  learn,  that 
the  first  Steamboat  which  ever  floated  upon  Amer- 
ican waters,  originated,  in  its  design  and  accomplish- 
ment., with  a  native  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  In 
1785,  John  Fitch,  a  native  of  East  Windsor,  Conn, 
conceived  the  design  of  applying  steam-power  to 
propelling  vessels,  but  being  indigent  in  his  circum- 
stances and  meeting  with  innumerable  obstacles,  so- 
licited Congress  to  aid  him  in  his  design,  but  scepti- 
cism and  doubt  prevailed  over  his  solicitations,  and 
assistance  was  denied  ;  not  being  discouraged,  he 
succeeded  in  forming  a  company  in  Philadelphia,  and 
after  unwearied  e.xertlons,  liis  first  rude  attempt  was 
launched  into  the  Delaware  in  tlie  year  17i)d;  his 
education  had  been  imperfect,  but  his  strong  luind 
and  habits  of  industry  as.sisted  him  in  perfecting  his 
boat  ;  the  idea  of  wheels  had  not  occurred  to  him, 
but  oars,  working  in  frame  were  substituted,  and  his 
experiment  was  tested. 

Fitch  was  regarded  as  an  enthusiast  and  a  vision- 
ary man,  and  many  looked  upon  his  attempt  with  ridi- 
cule and  coldness,  but  his  success,  propitious  thus 
far,  was  to  be  met  with  humiliating  misfortunes  ;  his 
Boat,  completed  with  the  most  sanguine  belief  of  its 
final  success,  sailed  for  Burlington,  twenty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  she  approaclicd  the  wharf,  the 
Boiler  burst!  Chagrined  and  mortified,  she  was 
floated  back  to  the  latter  city,  and  after  unwearied 
efforts,  a  new  Boiler  was  procured,  and  he  again 
sailed  for  Burlington  ;  but  from  some  cause,  she  only 
made  three  miles  an  hour,  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing other  machinery  being  too  great,  his  friends 
were  discouraged,  Fitch  disheartened,  and  the  enter- 
prise abandoned.  The  boat  was  left  to  rot  at  the 
docks. 


NEW  ENGLAND   FAllMER. 

Thus  itwill  be  seen,  that  eftbrts  of  genius  and  en- 
terprise, if  unaccompanied  by  wealth,  too  often  suffer 
and  languish,  and  frequently  are  abandoned  and  lost 
to  the  world,  from  the  scepticism  of  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  improvements  and  inventions  of  doubt- 
ful utility  ;  Fitch,  depressed  in  spirit,  wearied  with 
unappreciated  e.xertion,  and  oppressed  by  creditors, 
was  seized  with  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  died  in  1793  ; 
he  continued  unshaken  in  his  faith  to  the  last,  that 
steam  boat  navigation  would  finally  be  successful, 
and  it  was  only  from  want  of  pecuniary  resources, 
that  he  did  not  complete  what  was  left  for  the  tri- 
umphant genius  of  Fulton  to  accomplish.  A  friend 
has  furnished  us  a  little  genealogical  history  of  Fitch 
and  his  ancestors,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  accu- 
rate :  Joseph  Fitch  who  settled  early  in  Northampton, 
was  great  grandfather  to  Jolin  Fitch,  the  subject  of 
the  above  notice,  and  projector  of  the  first  Steam 
Boat  ;  John's  lather  lived  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.  I 
whose  name  was  Joseph  ;  he  was  second  cousin  to  ] 
I'homas  Fitch,  Governor  of  Connecticut  from  1754 
to  1761.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  who  now  resides  in  Hat- 
field, was  first  cousin  to  John,  who  would  be  88  years 
old,  if  he  was  now  living.  So  it  appears,  the  first 
inventor  of  Steam  Boats  had  his  early  origin  in 
Northampton,  and  still  has  connexions  living  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Hatfield. — JV.Courier. 

The  Coat  of  Mail. — Just  before  Napoleon  set  | 
out  for  Belgium,  he  sent  to  the  cleverest  artizan  of , 
his  class  in  Paris,  and  demanded  of  him  whether  he 
would  engage  to  make  a  coat  of  mail,  to  be  worn  I 
under  the  ordinary  dress,  which  should  be  absolutely 
bullet-proof:  and  that,  if  so,  he  might  name  his  own  ; 
price  for  such  a  work.  The  man  engaged  to  make  ! 
the  desired  object,  if  allowed  proper  time,  and  he  j 
named  18,000  francs  as  the  price  of  it.  The  bargain  ; 
was  concluded  and  in  due  time  the  work  was  pro-  j 
duced,  and  its  maker  honored  with  a  second  audience  l 
of  the  Emperor.  'Now,'  said  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
'  put  it  on.'  The  man  did  so.  '  As  I  am  to  stake  I 
my  life  on  its  efiicacy,  you,  will,  I  suppose,  have  no 
objections  to  do  the  same.'  And  he  took  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  prepared  to  discharge  one  of  tliem  at 
the  breast  of  the  astonished  artiste.  Tliere  was  no 
retreating,  however,  and,  half  dead  with  fear  he 
stood  the  fire,  and,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  his  work, 
wilih  perfect  impunity.  But  the  Emperor  was  not 
content  with  one  trial ;  he  fired  the  second  pistol  at 
the  back  of  the  trembling  artist,  and  afterwards  dis- 
charged a  fowling  piece  at  another  part  of  him  with 
similar  effect.  '  Well,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  you  have 
produced  a  capital  work,  undoubtedly — what  is  to  be 
the  price  of  it  ':'  Eighteen  thousand  francs  were 
named  as  the  agreed  sum.  '  There  is  an  order  for 
them,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  and  here  is  another,  for  an 
equal  sum,  for  the  fright  that  I  have  given  you.' 


Bkief  Correspondence. — '  Mr  P.'s  compliments 
to  Mr  Q.  and  thinks  it  unnecessary  his  pif^gs  should 
go  through  his  ground.'  Whereupon  Mr  Ci.  replies 
thus  : — '  Kr  Q,.'s  compliments  to  Mr  P.  and  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  spell  pigs  with  two  gees.' 

A  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  son  of  Dr  Paris,  an 
eminent  Loudon  physician,  has  obtained  a  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  having  modelled  with 
a  common  stick  of  sealing  wax,  held  before  a  light- 
ed taper, — a  greyhound  in  miniature,  in  perfect  ac- 
tion, and  with  the  most  beautiful  symmetry,  a  horse 
leaping  a  five-barred  gate  and  a  warrior  onhorse- 
back,  in  fjU  vigor. 


.Tune  15,  1831. 

Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  oilers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  ch<.K 
Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Piiickney,  county  of  Lt\- 
ami  state  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  land  is  impro\ 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remarkably  h;- 
thy,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  tn 
the  common  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  tow 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  IS  miles  east  of  |l 
l.dic.  The  .soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of 
covered  with  rich  black  mould.  The  timber  is  chiel 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  & 
The  land  yields  first  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,  E; 
ley.  Potatoes  and  Flax;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Whc 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  tho^e  wishing  to  obtain  s 
perior  grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  otTers  its€ 
The  pioduce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  tl 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  tl 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  131a 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  watert 
there  being  but  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  runni 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orcha 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  coud 
Slock  of  all  kinds  maybe  disposed  of  with  the  least  pos 
bie  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drov 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  payi 
the  lushest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  read 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  f 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  origina 
fiom  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  fn 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  T 
above  described  land  is  oflered  for  sale  at  the  very  1- 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  haJf  to  three  dollars  ] 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  an 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.  1 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  t 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  inslalmei 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchase 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment.  Cattle,  She 
Pcik,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  \ 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  lane 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  givei 
purchasers.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  will  pie 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  cou 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  Ca.nfie: 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON 

March  9.  epl6t 


Ammunition   ,^^Ji 

Of  the  best  quality  ai.il  luieest  prices,  {or  sfovtin 
conslanlly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STOl 
65  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  r 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,     tf  Jan 


To  preserve  Cheese  from  Miles.  Red  pepper,  so 
called,  is  a  complete  antidote  against  flies  impren-- 
nating  cheese  so  as  to  produce  maggots.  Take 
one  and  put  it  in  a  delicate  piece  of  linen,  moisten 
it  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  and  rub  your  cheese  fre- 
quently. It  not  only  gives  a  very  fine  color  to  your 
cheese  but  is  so  pungent  that  no  fly  will  touch  it. — 
Mass.  Jlgr.  Rep. 

'  They  that  marry  old  people  merely  in  expecta- 
tion to  bury  them,  hang  themselves  in  hope  that  one 
will  come  and  cut  the  halter.' 


Hickory. 

This  astonishing  fleet  liorse  was  raised  in  Montrea 
fi'om  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not 
ferior  to  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  be 
ty.  He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  [ 
nounced  by  (good)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  i 
horse  ;  trots  a  .3  minute  gait,  fast  walker,  and  has  pa 
around  the  trolling  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes 
seconds,  and  was  offered  publicly  to  match  against  ; 
horse  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  considered  unne< 
sary  to  say  more,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  knc. 
to  be  doubled. 

He  will   stand   at  Abbott's  Inn,   Holden,  during 
season.     Terms  $8,  the  season.  6t  May  11 

Published  every  Wednesday  Evening-,  at  $3  per  ana 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  wn 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  I 
duction  oflifty  cents. 
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Horticulture 


I  various   pioilucts  of  horticultmo,    an  inloivst    has 

=  j  been  excited,   and  a  spirit   of  inquiry   nwakcneil, 

Proccccliiio-s    or    the    Massachusetts    HorllciMurnl\  aus\nc\ons    to  the    Institution,    while    a  [.awciful 
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Soclcti/  at  an  adjourned  mecl'ing,  hcld-in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institution,  on  Saturdarf,  the 
\Sth  of  June,   1831. 

Tlie  fiillowing  report  was  made  hy  the  committee 
•on  a  Gar.len  of  Experiment  and  Rural  Omclery. 
The  Coinniittcc   appointed    to   inquire    into  llie 
expediency  of  measures  being  talien  for  tlie  estal)- 
lishinentof  an  Experimf.ntal  Gauden,  and  Ru- 
ral Ce.meterv,  ask  h;avc  to 
Report. 
Wiicn  t)ie  Slassachusetts  Ilorlicultural  Society 
was  organised,  it  was  confidently  anticipated,  that, 
at  no  verj-  distant  period  a  Garden  of  Experiment 
would  be   established    in  the  vicinity    of  Boston  ; 
but  to  arrive   at  such   a   pleasing   result,    it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  our  efforts  should  first  be 
directed,  to  the  accomplishment  of  objects,  which 
■would  not  require  very  extensive  [jccuniary  resour- 
ces ;    that  we  should  proceed   with  great  caution, 
and  by  a  prudential    management    of  our  means, 
ulually  dcvelope  a  more  coiiiplete  and  efficient 
system  for  rendering  the  institution,   as  e.xtcnsively 
iseful,   as  it  was  necessary  and  important.     Pub- 
ic favor  was  to  be  propitiated,   by  the  adoption  of 
iucli  incipient  measures,  as  were  best  calculated  to 
Micourage  patronage  and  insure  ultimate  success. 
With  these  views,  the  labors  of  the  Society  have 
jeen  confined  to  the  collection  and  dissemination 
)f  intelligence,    plants,  scions,    and  seeds,    in  the 
■arious  departments  of  Horticulture.      An  ^xtet- 
ive  correspondence   was  thereforo    opened  with 
imilar  associations  in  this  country,  and  Europe, 
swell  as  with  many  gentlemen,   who  were  distin- 
•uished  for  their  theoretical  attainments,  practical 
^formation  andex[)erimental  researches,  in  all  the 
ranches    of  rural    economy,    on  this    continent, 
nd  other  portions  of  the  globe 

The  kind  disposition,  which  has  been  generally 
■vinced,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
as  had  a  salutary  and  cheering  inllueuce.  Many 
iiteresting  and  instructive  communications  have 
een  rcceiveil,    and  valuable  donations    of  books, 


impulse  has  been  given  to  all  tho  branches  of 
rural  industry,  fur  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

To  foster  and  extend  a  taste  for  the  pleasant, 
useful  and  refined  art  of  Gardening,  the  time  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived,  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
action,  and  giving  the  most  ample  development 
to  the  original  design  of  the  Society. 

The  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool 
Horticultural  associations,  have  each  established 
Experimental  Gardens,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
have  been  conspicuously  experienced,  not  only 
throughout  England,  Scotland  and  France,  but 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  deriving  ailvantages 
from  those  magnificent  depositories,  of  the  rarest 
products,  which  have  been  collected,  from  the  vast 
domains  of  Pomona  and  Flora.  These  noble 
precedents  have  been  followed,  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  Italy.  We  must  also  emu- 
late the  meritorious  examples  of  those  renowned 
institutions,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  reciprocate 
their  favors,  from  like  collections  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants.  "An  equally  enlightened  taste 
will  be  thus  superinduced  for  those  comforts  and 
embellishments,  and  that  intellectual  enjoyment 
which  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture 
afTord. 

With  the  Experimental  Garden,  it  is  recom- 
menbed  to  unite  a  Rural  Cemetery  ;  for  the 
period  is  not  distant,  when  all  the  burial  grounds 
within  the  city  will  be  closed,  and  others  jnust  be 
formed  in  the  country,— the  ])riniitive  and  oidy 
proper  location.  There  the  dead  may  repose  un- 
disturbed, through  countless  ages.  There  can  be 
formed  a  public  place  of  sepulchre,  where  moim- 
mcnts  can  be  erected  to  our  illustrious  men,  whose 
remains,  thus  far,  have,  unfortunately,  been  con- 
signed to  obscure  and  isolated  tombs,  instead  of 
being  collected  within  one  conimon  depository, 
where  their  great  deeds  might  be  perpetuated 
and  their  memories  cherished  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations. "Though  dead,  they  would  be  eternal 
admonitors  to  the  living, — teaching  them  the  way. 


eeds,    and  plants    have   been  made    by  generous  Uvhich  leads  to  uatioiuil  gbry  and  individual  re- 
oreigners,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  lib-]  nowii. 


iral  offer  of  co-operation  has  been  promptly  tender- 
d,  in  both  hemispheres,  and  great  advantages  are 
nticipated,  from  a  mutual  interchange  of  good 
ffices. 
A  library  of  considerable  extent  has  been  form- 
I,  containing  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
nglish  and  French  works  on  horticulture,  sev- 
al  of  which  are  in.agnificent.  The  apartments 
»r  the  accommodation  of  the  Society,  have  been 
artially  embellished  with  beautiful  painti)igs,  of 
i)me  of  our  choice  native  varieties  of  fruits  ;  and 
y  weekly  exhibitions,  during  eight  months  of  the 
ear,  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  esculent  vegetables  ; 
-by  awarding  premiums  for  proficiency  in  the  art 
gardening,  and  the  rearing  of  new,  valuable, 
superior  products  ; — by  disseminating  intelli- 
nce,  and  accomits  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ciety  at  its  regular  and  special  meetings,  through 
e  medium  of  the  New  England  Farmer  ;  and  by 
annual  festival,    and  public  exhibition   of  the 


When  it  is  perceived  "what  laudable  efforts  have  i 
been  made  in  Europe,  and  how  honorable  the 
results,  it  is  impossible  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  long  linger  in  the  rear  of 
the  general  march  of  improvement.  They  will 
hasten  to  present  establishments,  and  to  evince  a 
zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  rural  economy, 
commensmate  with  the  extent  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  countrj',  and  tho  variety  of  its  soil 
and  climate. 

Your  Committee  have  not  a  doubt  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  in  this  state  to  rival  the 
undertakings  of  other  countries,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  intelligent, 
patriotic  and  wealthy  will  cheerfully  lend  their 
aid,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Garden  of  Experi- 
ment, and  a  Cemetery.  Massachusetts  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  her  public  and  private 
munificence,  in  the  endowment  of  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  numerous  associations  for  inculcating 


knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  all  branches 
of  industry.  A  confident  reliance  is  therefore 
reposed  on  the  salne  sources  of  beneficence.  Tlie 
Legislature  will  not  refuse  its  patronage,  but 
will  readily  unite  witii  the  People  in  generous 
contributions,  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects, 
so  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
Commonwealth,    and  that  of  its  citizens. 

The  Experimental  Garden  is  intended,  for  the 
improvement  of  horticidture  in  all  its  departments, 
ornamental,   as  well  as  useful. 

The  objects  which  will  chiefiy  claim  attention, 
are,  the  collection  and  cultivation  of  common,  im- 
Iiroved,  and  new  varieties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Esculent  Vegetables,  Forest  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  Flowering,  Economical 
and  other  interesting  Plants,  which  do  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  predial  department  of  tHlage  ; 
— |)aying  particular  attention  to  the  qualities  and 
habits  of  each  ; — instituting  comparative  experi- 
ments, on  the  modes  of  culture,  to  which  they 
are  usually  subjected,  so  as  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  tho  most  useful,  rare  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies ; — the  best  process  of  rearing  and  propagating 
them,  by  seeds,  scions,  buds,  suckers,  layers, 
anil  cuttings; — the  most  successful  methods  of 
insuring  perfect  and  abundant  crops,  as  well  as 
satisfactory  results,  in  all  the  branches  of  useful 
and  ornaiuehtal  planting,  appertaining  to  Horti- 
culture. 

Compartments  to  be  assigned  for  the  particular 
cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  Timber  Trees,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  and.  Slirubs,  Esculent  .Vegetables, 
Flowers,  a.'id  for  the  location  of  Green  Houses, 
Stoves,  Vineries,  Orangeries,  and  Hot  Beds. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Garden  of  Ex- 
periment and  Ceuietory,  at  least  seventy  acres  of 
land  are  deemed  necessary  ;  and  in  making  the 
selection  of  a  site,  it  was  very  important  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  acres  should  be  well  or  partially  cov- 
ered with  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  which  could  bo 
appropriated  for  the  latter  establishment ;  and  that 
it  should  present  all  possible  varieties  of  soil,  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ; — be  diversified  by 
bills,  valleys,  ]dains,  brooks,  and  low  meadows, 
and  bogs,  so  as  to  afford  proper  localities  for  every 
kind  of  tree  and  plant,  that  will  flourish  in  this 
climate  ; — be  near  to  some  large  stream  or  river  ; 
I  and  easy  of  access  by  laid  and  water  ;  but  still 
sufficiently  retired. 

I  To  realize  these  advantage;;  it  is  proposed,  that 
a  tract  of  land  called  Sweet  Auburn,  situated  in 
Cambridge,  should  be  |)urchased.  As  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground  is  now  covered  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  wild  flowering  plants,  avenues  and 
walks  may  be  made  through  them,  in  such  a 
I  manner,  as  to  render  the  whole  establishment  in- 
!  teresting  and  beautiful,  at  a  small  expense,  and 
I  within  a  few  years  ;  and  ultimately  offer  an  exam- 
I  pie  of  landscape  or  picturesque  gardening,  in  con- 
formity to  the  modern  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
which  will  be  highly  creditable  to  the  Society. 

The  streams,  and  parcels  of  bog  and  meadow 
land  may  be  easily  converted  into  ponds,  and  vari- 
ously formed  sheets  of  water,  which  will  fornish 
appropriate  positions  for  aquaitc  plants,  while  tli€ir 
borders  may  be  planted  with  Rhododendrons,  Az.. 
aleas,  several  species  of  the  snperb  Magnolia,  an(\ 
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oil  cr  plants,  wliicli  require  a  constanily  liuniid  soil, 
niul  decayed  Vegetable  iiiatler,  fur  tlicir  nmini-li- 
nient. 

Dn  llic  soiiilieastetn  and  iiortlicastcrn  borders 
oftlie  tract  can  be  arranged  ilie  nurseries,  and 
portions  selected  fur  tlie  culture  of  fruit  trees  and 
esculent  vegetables,  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  there 
may  be  arrani;ed  the  Arborituin,  the  Orchanl,  the 
Culinarum,  Floral  deiiartrnents, 'Melon  grtjuiids 
a«id  Strawberry  beds,  and  Green  lunises. 

The  remainder  of  the  land  may  be  devoted  to 
llie   Cemetery. 

By  means  of  a  more  extensive  correspondence, 
with  eminent  hortii'ulturists  it  is  certain,  that  many 
valuable,  rare  andbeautilid  plants  may  be  obtain- 
ed, not  only  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country, 
but  other  regions  of  the  globe,  which  cowld  he 
naturalized  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  can  he  effii'iently  nuderlaken,  so  soon 
as  a  Garden  of  E.xpernnent  is  formed,  but  it  would 
be  almost  useless  to  i)rocure  large  collections  of 
seeds  or  (dants,  until  we  are  enabled  to  cultivate 
them,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Soci- 
ety. 

Accounts  of  the  experiments,  which  may  be 
made  should  be  periodically  reported  and  publish- 
ed ;  and  seeds,  buds,  cuttings  and  uncommon  varie- 
ties of  rooted  plants  may  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  be  sold  for  its  benefit, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  found  most  expedient, 
to  render  the  garden  the  most  extensively  useful 
in  all  its  relations  with  the  wants,  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life. 

Such  an  establishment  is  required  for  '  collect- 
ing the  scattered  rays  of  intelhgence,  and  blend- 
ing them  witli  the  science  and  accumulating  ex- 
perience of  the  times,'  and  then  <lilfusing  them 
far  and  wide,  to  cheer  and  enlighten  the  practical 
horticulturist  in  his  career  of  agreeable  and  profita- 
ble industry.  It  will  powerfully  contribute  to 
increase  the  taste  for  rural  pursuits, — stimulate  a 
generous  spirit  of  research  and  emulation, — sug- 
gest numerous  objects  worthy  of  inquiry  and  e.x- 
porinient, — midliply  the  facilities  of  information 
and  the  interchange  of  indigenous  and  exotic 
jdants, — develope  the  vast  vegetable  resources  of 
the  Union, — give  activity  to  enterprise, — increase 
the  enjoyment  of  all  classes  of  citizens, — advance 
the  prosperity,  and  improve  the  general  aspect  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  cstablishtHent  of  a  Cemetert  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Garden  of  ExPERtwENT,  cannot 
fail  of  meeting  public  approbation.  Such  rural 
burial  places  were  common,  among  the  ancients, 
who  allowed  no  grave  yards  within  their  cities. 
The  Potter's  Field  was  without  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  was  prescribed 
'  that  the  dead  should  neither  be  buried  or  burned 
in  the  city'  of  Rome.  Evelyn  states,  '  that  the 
custom  of  burying  in  churches  and  near  about 
them,  especially  in  great  cities,  is  a  novel  presump- 
tion, indecent,  sordid  and  very  preju:lical  to 
health  ;  it  was  not  done  among  the  Christians  in 
the  primitive  ages  ;'  was  forbidden  by  the  Emper- 
ors, Gratian,  Valentian  and  Theodosius,  and 
never  sanctioned  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  Eastern  Christians  do  not  now  inter 
the  dead  within  their  churches.  During  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs  groves  were  selected  as  places 
of  sepulchre.  When  Sarah  died,  Abraham  pur- 
chased '  the  field  of  Ephron,  in  Machpelah,  with 
all  the  trees  that  were  therein  and  the  borders 
round  about,  as  a  burying  place,'  and  there  he 
buried  his  wife  ;  '  and  there  they  buried  Abraham, 


[■■aac,  Rebekah  and  Leah  ;'  and  when  Jacob  had 
blessed  his  sous,  '  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be 
gathered  unto  my  jieople  :  bury  me  with  my 
falhers  in  the  cav«  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron.' 
Deborah  '  was  buried  beneath  Belh-el  under  an 
oak,'  and  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  remov- 
e<l  the  bodies  of  Saul  ami  his  suns  from  the 
wall  of  Bethshoii  and  '  bmied  them  under  a  tree.' 
Moses 'was  buried  in  'a  valley  in  the  laud  of 
.Moah  ;'  Joseph  in  '  a  (larcel  ofgroiind  in  Shechem  ;' 
Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron  '  in  a  hill  that  pertained 
to  Pliinehas,'  and  Mana.ssah  with  Aitiun  'in  the 
garden  of  Uzza. ' 

The  planting  of  rose-trees  upon  graves  is  an 
ancient  custonr;  Anacreon  sai  s  that  '  it  protects 
the  dead;'  and  Propenius  indicates  the  usage 
of  burying  amidst  roses. 

Plato  sanctioned  the  planting  of  trees  over 
sepulchres,  and  the  tomb  of  Ariadne  was  in  the 
Arethusian  Grove  of  Crete.  The  Catacombs  of 
Thebes  were  excavated  in  the  gorges  of  the  for- 
est clad  hills,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  those  of  Memphis  were  beyond  the  lake 
Acherusia,  from  whence  the  Grecian  mylhologists 
derived  their  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Elysian 
fields.  There  it  was  supposed  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  and  illustrious  retired  after  death,  and 
roamed  through  bower.*,  forever  green,  and  over 
meadows  spangled  with  flowers,  and  refreshed  by 
perennial  streams.  In  the  mountains  near  Jeru- 
salem were  located  the  tombs  of  the  opulent  Israel- 
ites ;  and  irr  a  Garden,  near  the  base  of  Calvary 
had  Joseph,  the  Aramalhean,  prepared  that  me- 
morable sepulchre  in  which  was  laid  the  crucified 
Messiah.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  often  selected 
the  secluded  recesses  of  wooded  heights  and  vales, 
as  favorite  places  of  inlcrmtnt,  or  the  borders  of 
the  great  public  highways,  where  elegant  mojiu- 
monts  were  erected,  and  surrounded  with  Cypress 
and  otber  ever  verdant  trees.  Many  of  the  richly 
sculptured  sarcophagi  and  magnificent  tombs, 
reared  by  the  once  ])olished  nations  of  Asia  Minor 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous 
ruined  cities,  on  the   deserted  coast  of  Karaniania. 

The  Athenians  allowed  no  burials  within  the 
city.  The  illustrious  men,  who  had  either  died 
in  the  service  of  tlieir  country,  or  were  thought 
deserving  of  the  most  distinguished  honors,  were 
buried  in  the  Ceraniicus, — an  extensive  public 
cemetery  on  the  road  to  Thria.  Tombs  and  stat- 
ues were  elected  to  their  memory,  on  which  were 
recounted  their  praises  and  exploits ;  and  to  ren- 
der  them  familiar  to  all,  to  animate  every  citizen 
to  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  glory,  and  to  excite  in 
youthful  minds,  an  ardent  desire  of  imitating  those 
celebrated  worthies,  the  spacious  grounds  were 
embellished  with  trees  and  made  a  public  promen- 
ade. Within  the  Ceraniicus  was  the  Academy 
where  Plato  and  tlie  great  men  who  followed  him 
met  their  disciples  and  held  assemblies  for  philos- 
o|ddcal  conference  and  instruction.  Connected 
with  the  Academy  was  a  Gymnasium  and  a  gar- 
den, which  was  adorned  with  delightful  covered 
walks,  and  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Cephisus,  which  flowed,  under  the  shade  of  the 
plain  and  various  other  trees,  through  its  west- 
ern borders.  At  the  entrance  and  within  the  area 
of  the  garden  were  temples,  altars  and  statues  of 
the  gods. 

The  bodies  of  the  Athenians,  who  Iiad  fallen 
in  battle,  were  collected  by  their  countrymen,  and 
after  they  were  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  their 
bones  were  carried  to  Athens  ;  there  they  were 
exposed,  in  cypress  coflins,  under  a  large  tent,    for 


three  days,  that  the  relations  iiiiglit  ijerlbnn  those, 
libations,  v»hich  afTection  and  religion  iMijoined  ; 
then  they  were  placed  on  as  many  cars,  as  there 
were  tribes,  ai.d  the  procession  priiceciled  slowly 
through  the  city,  to  the  C'uvimii-.us,  where  funeral 
games  were  exhibited,  and  tin  oiaior  publicly 
appointed  fur  the  occasion,  priMioonced  an  cu- 
logiimi. 

Even  the  Turks,  who  are  sn  opposed  to  the 
cultivatiiui  of  the  fine  arts,  embellish  their  grave- 
yards with  evergreens.  With  them  it  is  a  reli^- 
ous  iluty,  to  plant  trees  around  the  graves  of  tlieir 
kindred,  and  the  burying  grouml  of  Scutari  is  one 
of  the  most  iiiieresiiiig  o'.jjects  in  tii;  environs  of 
Constantinople.  Sitiiateil  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
and  extending  along  the  declivity  of  the  Asiatio 
shore,  towiirds  the  sea  of  Marinura,  it  [ircsents  a 
vast  forest  of  majestic  trees:  and  thither  the  in- 
habitants of  the  imperial  city  generally  resort, 
during  the  sultry  months  of  summer,  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes,  which  descend  from  the  Euxine,  or  are 
wafted  over  the  waves  ol'the  Propontis.  Through- 
out Italy,  France  and  England,  there  are  many 
cemeteries  which  are  ornamented  with  forest 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Pere  La  Chaise,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  has  been  admired,  and  cel- 
ebrated, by  every  traveller,  who  has  visited  that 
beautiful  garden  of  the  dead. 

In  Liverpool  a  similar  burying  ground  was 
completed  three  years  since,  and  a  meeting  hai 
recently  been  held  in  London  for  funning  one,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  that  city,  of  a  size,  and  on  a  scale 
of  iiiMgnificenco,  which  shall  quadrate  with  the 
weal'h  and  vast  extent  of  the  mighty  capital  of 
a  great  nation.  Within  the  central  area  are  to  ba 
exact  models  of  the  superb  temples,  trium[)hal 
arches,  columns  and  public  monuments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  receptacles,  or  memorials  of  the 
departed  worthies  of  the  empire. 

The  establishment  of  rural  cemeteries  similar  to 
that  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  this  country,  and  frequently 
adverted  to  by  the  writers  in  our  scientific  and 
literary  publications.  Uiit  a  few  years  since,  a 
meetmg  was  hold  in  Boston,  by  many  of  its  most 
respectable  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing; 
a  ]ilan  and  forming  such  an  establishment,  in  the 
environs  of  the  city.  No  one  can  he  indifferent 
to  a  subject  of  such  deep  and  universal  interest.  Ia 
whatever  point  of  view  it  is  considered,  who  is 
there,  that  does  not  perceive  numerous  and  pow- 
er.'ul  inducements,  for  aiding  in  its  accomplish- 
ment ?  How  consoling  and  pleasing  is  the  thought 
that  our  memories  shall  be  cherished  after  death  ; 
and  that  the  spot,  where  our  ashes  repose,  shall  he 
often  visited,  by  dear  and  constant  friends  ;  that 
they  will  there  linger,  to  call  up  the  soothing,  yej 
melancholy  reminiscences  of  by  gone  times; 
that  the  sod  which  covers  us,  will  he  kept  ever 
verdant;  that  a  magnificent  forest  vviil  he  rear- 
ed to  overshadow  our  graves,  by  those  truly 
kind  hands,  which  performed  the  last  sad  office  of 
affection  ;  that  flowers  will  fringe  the  pathways, 
leading  to  our  lowly  resting  place,  and  their  fra- 
grance, mingled  with  the  holiest  aspirations  as- 
cend towards  the  throne     oftlie  Eternal. 

To  those  who  mourn,  what  a  consolation  to 
visit  the  bower-sequestered  monument  of  a  much 
loved  friend,  under  circumstances  and  with  associ- 
ations, so  favorably  calculated  to  revive  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  past  ;  and  when  those  revolt- 
ing ideas  are  excluded,  which  obtrude  upon  the 
mind,  while  standing  in  the  usual  ilreary,  dcsolatd 
and  ruinous  repositories  of  the  dead. 


AND  IIOIITICULTUKAI.  JOUilNAL. 
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III  a  Ruriil  Cciiii'KMy  llio  lumios  iiiul  viitiu 
the  (li|)aitC(l  wiuilil  live  in  pcriieliial  rreslincss, 
anil  ttii'ir  semis  scein  Id  rdinimiiio  willi  lliosu  xvlio 
l-ome  lo  ilo  Inmm-  to  tlirir  iiiaiios.  Tims  would 
nil  like  ic)  ri'iioso  in  draili  ;  and  wliowonlil  mil 
ileeiii  il  a  l)l•'^^illi,',  lo  Ui;  alilo  lo  ciiiiler  lliiil  I'avin- 
on  a  paient,  cliilil,  wife,  liiisliaiiil,  or  iVieiiil  ?  How 
■can  tliis  (ilijvit  lie  so  siicctssrMlly  ncoomplislioil 
as  in  coiiiirxion  willi  an  l''xpi'iinn'nial  CJariU-n  ? 
That  pall  oCtlic  land  wliicli  lias  liocii  ivciiinim'nd- 
cd  for  a  Cf.metf.rv,  may  lie  ciirntnvallateil  liy  a 
cpiUTioiisavomie,  bordered  by  trees,  shrubbery  and 
perennial  llowers  ;  rtuhcr  as  a  line  of  denmiralion, 
than  oi'disi'oniirxion  ;  I'or  the  ornanicntal  groinids 
(d'the  Gardk.n  slionlil  lie  apparently  bleiideil  wiili 
those  of  the  Ccnn-tery,  and  the  walks  of  each 
io  iuteiconniiunicate,  as  to  atfonl  an  nninterrupt- 
od  ran;ie  over  both,  as  one  coninioii  dninain. 

Among  the  hills,  glades  an.l  daks,  which  are 
now  covered  with  evergreen,  and  dccidnons  trees 
and  shrubs, may  be  selected  sites  for  isolated  jrraves, 
and  tombs,  and  these  being  siirinounted  with  col- 
(iniiis,  obelisks,  and  other  appropriate  monuments 
of  granite  and  marble,  may  be  rendered  interesting 
specimens  of  art ;  they  will  also  vary  and  embel- 
lish the  scenery.,  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the 
numerous  sinuous  avenues,  which  may  be  felici- 
tously opened,  in  all  direeiioiis,  and  to  a  vast  extent 
from  the  diversili  hI  and  picruresiiiie  features, 
•which  the  topography  of  the  tract  of  land  pre- 
sents. 

15esides  tlie  great  pnlilic  adviuitagrs,  which  will 
result,  from  the  1  lortii'ultural  departments,  that  [lor- 
lion  of  the  land -wliieli  may  be  coiisecraled  to  the 
dead,  anil  rejulered  like  the  Klysian  fields  of  the 
Kgyplians,  a  holy  and  pleasant  resort  for  the  living, 
— the  whole  will  present  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
jive,  maiTnilicent,  and  pleasant  promenades  in  our 
country.  FroYn  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  it  will  attract  iinivtrsal 
interest,  and  become  a  place  of  healthful,  refresh- 
ing and  agreeable  resort,  from  early  sjiring,  until 
the  close  of  autumn. 

To  accomplish  these  two  great  objects,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  fund  should  be  created,  immedi- 
-ately,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  substantial  fence,  the  erection 
of  a  gardener's  lodge,  laying  out  the  grounils,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  purposes  of  an  Experi- 
mental Garden  an'd  a  Cemetery.  That  this  can  be 
"be  dune,  your  committee  does  not  entertain  s 
doubt,  and  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  measures,  as  best  calculati-d  lo 
.  insure  succees. 

n.   A.    S.    Dearborn, 

For  !h.-  Oniininr... 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
method  of  raising  snbscripr.ions  for  the  Exjieri- 
-mental  Garden  and  Cemetery,  beg  leave  to 

REPORT  : 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  for  a  Garden 
■aud  Cemetery,  a  tract  of  land,  commonly  known  by 
The  name  of  Sweet  Anburii,  near  the  mad  leading 
from  Camlnidge  to  W'atertown,  containing  about 
seventytwo  acres,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
■dollars-  provided  this  sum  can  be  raised,  in  the 
manner  proposed,  in  the  second  article  of  this  re- 
port. 

2.  Tliat  a  subseription  be  opened  for  lots  of 
ground  in  the  said  ti  act,  containing  not  less  than 
■two  hundred  scpiarc  feet  each,  at  the  iirice  of  sixty 
^allar^    for    each    lot, —  the     subscription    to    not 


be    binding  until 
for. 


le  hundred  luis  are    sub.-cribed 


3.  That  when  a  hundred  or  mn 
the  light  of  choice  shall  he  ilispo: 
liuu,  <i(  which  seusouable  iiotiei 
lo  tlie  sn!).-cribers. 

■i.  That  those  snbsiTibrrs,  win 
nieininin     fur    the    ri^ht  of  clinnj 


not    offer    a 
shall     have 


iheir  hits  assigned  to   tin 

5.    Thatlhe  fi'e  of  lln 

the  Massachusetts   llorti' 

the  USB    of  the    lots, 


mby  lot. 

land  shall  be  vesieil  in 
•nllnral  Society,  but  that 
•eeably   lo  an   act   of  the 


Legislature,  respecting  the  same,  shall  be    .secured 
to   the    sulisc'ibi.-rs,  llioir  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

6.  That  llie  land  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
Cemetery  shall  contain  not  less  than    forty    acres. 

7.  That  every  subscriber,  upon  paying  for  his 
lot,  shall  become  a  member  for  life,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  assessments. 

8.  That  a  Garden  and  Cemetery  Committee  of 
nine  persons  shall  be  chosen  annually,  first  by  the 
subscribers,  and  afterwards  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  lo  cause  the  ne- 
cessary surveys,  and  allotments  to  be  made,  to  as- 
sign a  suitable  tract  of  land  for  the  Garden  of  the 
Society,  and  to  din'ctall  matters  appertaining  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Garden  and  Cemetciy  ;  five 
at  least  of  this  Commiltee  shall  be  persons  having 
rights  in  the  Cemetery. 

9.  That  the  establishment,  including  the  Gar- 
den and  Cemetery  be  called  by  a  definite  name, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Comniittee. 

Joseph  Story  Franklin   Dexter 

Daniel  Webster  Alexr.   H.    Evirelt 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn        James  T.  Ausiin 
Samuel  Appleton  Charles  P.  Curtis 

Charles  Lowell  Joseph  P.   Bradlec 

Jacob  Hisielow  John  Pierpoiu 

Edward  Everett  Zebedee  Conk 

George  liond  Charles  Tappau 

George  W.  Brimmer  Lucius  M.  Sargent 

Abbot  Lawrence  George   W.  Pratt 

Boston,  June  11,  1831. 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
an  Experimental  Garden  and  Rural  Cemetery,  be 
accepted  and  that  said  Committee  hi!  authorized 
to  proceed  in  the  establishment  of  a  Garden  and 
Cemetery  in  conforiiiity  to  the  Keport  which  has 
this  day  been  made  and  accepted. 

FRDITS. 

A  basket  of  largo  Chili,  and  another  of  fine 
Downton  Strawberries,  were  presfiited  by  Z.  Cook, 
Jr.  Esq. 

A  bottle  containing  a  specinieu  ofnatirral  Cher- 
ries was  received  from  Mr  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  which  conformed  to  the  desciiplion 
he  has  ;5iven  of  them  in  his  accompanying  letter, 
which  is    herewith   annexed. 

Il.ilfor.l,  June  in. I:,  18J1. 
To  llie  Pt-si.lent  of  tlie  Miss.  Uorl.  Soridy. 

Dkar  Sir — 1  take  the  liberiy  of  forwarding  you 
a  ;)oor  specimen  of  a  yutural  Cherr;/  uhicli  is  very 
much  valued  with  us,  it  being  early,  very  sweet, 
never  blasting,  the  trees  very  hardy  and  thrifty 
Many  of  them  where  tl-.ey  originated  are  4i  feet  or 
more  in  circumference,  constant  bearers;  the  season 
has  been  very  bad  with  us  for  cherries.  I  should 
have  forwarded  a  better  specimen  had  I  thought  of 
it  last  week. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,   very  respectfully  yours, 

E.   \V.  Bull. 


FI.OWF.RS. 

Fine  Hoses,  from  the  gardens  of  Gen.  Dearborn, 
Samuel  Downer,  of  Dorchester,  Mr  Phipps,  of 
Cliarlestown,  Mr  J.  A.  Kenrick,  of  Newton,  and 
Mr  Walker,  of  lloxbury. 

A  nuniher  of  Hue  varieties  of  Carnations  from  Mr 
llaggerston,  of  Charlestown. 

The  Koses  exhibited  by  Mr  J.  A.  Kenrick  of  New- 
ton, at  this  and  the  last  week's  exhibition,  were  nu- 
merous and  interesting;  among  them  were  the  White, 
Blush  and  Red  Moss,  Provence,  White  Multifloro, 
York  and  Laiica;;ter,  and  many  dark  Roses. 

rije  llofcs  c\liiliitfil  by  .Mr  Downer  were  from  hushes 
impelled  by  liim  iVoiii  Coiistaiuiaople,  nail  are  Ibe  .sort 
fioui  which  the  Turks  iiianufncuic  the  Olio  of  Roses. 


FALL    PLOUGHING     FOR     Sl'UING    CROPS, 

Has  been  often  recommended.  Doubtless  it 
does  well  in  many  places.  We  have  tried  it  till 
we  are  convinced  it  will  not  answer  here.  It  ma- 
terially impoverishes  our  land.  I  cannot  tell  why, 
but  am  satisfied  of  the  fact. 

Pbjmoulh,    Con.    June  13,   1831.  13« 

PROLIFIC     cow. 

There  is  a  cow  in  this  town,  owned  by  a  Mr 
Jonathan  Hall,  but  five  years  old  this  season, 
which  has  had  nine  calves  ;  three  when  she  was 
two  years  old,  two  when  she  was  three  years  old, 
one  when  she  was  four,  and  three  when  she  was 
five    years  old. 

Plymouth,    Con.    June    13.    1831.  B. 

ComfoHuhk  Prospects  for  ChuritabU  SocuHes  and 
.11ms- Houses. — The  .•■teanier  Richilieu  lately  arriv- 
eil  at  .Montreal  and  Quebec  witii  about  500  emi- 
grants ;  they  (piarrelled  with  some  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers, and  fiiiiglit  on  lauding:  several  persons 
where  hurt  wiih  stones. 


SINGULAR    MANUFACTURFIS. 

Tn Persia  they  have  the  art  of  carving  spoons  out 
of  pear  wood,  which  are  so  delicate  and  so  thin,  that 
the  bovvl  of  the  spoon  can  bo  folded  up  lilic  paper, 
and  opened  again.  The  handles  are  so  slender, 
that  il  is  a  particular  accomplishment  to  carry  them, 
when  full;  to  the  month  in  such  a  dexterous  manner 
as  1 1  prevent  their  breaking,  i'liese  delicate  uten^ 
sils  are  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  men  of  rauli 
being  used  only  by  princes  and  nobles  when  sippiug 
their  sherbit. 

In  the  province  of  Wiatkr,  in  Siberia,  bawls  and 
cups  are  made  of  the  knobs  which  grow  on  the  birch 
trees.  They  are  yellow,  marbled  with  brown  veins, 
and  when  varnished  are  very  pretty.  Some  of  theiu 
are  turned  so  very  tliin  as  to  be  semi-trans'jar^nt ; 
and  when  put  into  hot  water  they  become  so  pliant 
that  they  may  be  spread  out  quite  flat  wit'.jout  injury, 
as  they  return  to  their  original  shape  iji  drvincr, 

A  kind  cf  rose-beads  are  made  in  Const antinopje 
which  are  so  much  prized  by  the  f.idtan's  vvives  that 
they  are  usually  called  Beads  o*'  Cne  Haram.  These 
poor  ladies  have  so  hllle  emrjioyment,  that  they  sit 
for  hours,  passing  these  bea-.;.,  v;hen  strmig,  llirouTb 
their  fingers.  They  are  composed  ef  the  petals'of 
the  rose  carefully  pic'.,ed,  and  pounded  into  a 
smooth  paste  m  an  iro.i  vessel,  wliicii  turns  thenv 
quite  black,  owing  tr,  „  small  nuanlitv  of  gallk  acid 
contained  in  the  r^se-leaves.,  *  Wheii  the  paste  is 
quite  smooth,  it  ir,  made  up  into  tittle  balls,  which 
are  peiforated  *;or  stringing,  and  then  slowly  drieti. 
in  the  shade.  Whea  hard,  they  a^-  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  V/ith  otlo  of  cose,  till  quite  smooth.  Ti^ey 
always  pr^jserve  their  fragrance. 

In  No\-way  there  is  a  species  of  ants  that  build 
their  h  ibitations  four  or  five  feet  high,  composed  of 
deca'_^ed  wood,  bark,  etc,  filled  up  with  earth.  A 
botMe  half  full  of  water  is  thrust  into  these  ant-hills, 
ir.to  which  the  insects  creep  and  are  drowned;  the 
contentsof  the  bottle  are  then  boiled,  and  a  strong 
ac'idis  produced,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  \M^-> 
g,5r, —  Bertha's  Visit  to  her  Uncle. 
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Itract  from  the  Report  of  Ibe  Committee  aiipiiiiited  by  Ihj 
reniuylvani.i  Horticultural  Society,  to  exaniiiie  and  mike  a 
report  on  lllo  present  state  oflhe  Nurseries  and  Gardens  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  :- 

BAIITRAM  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SERY. 
RoBF.RT  Carr,  Proprietor. 
This  Garden  is  situate  on  tlie  west  linnk  of  the 
river  Scliuylkill,  about  4  mil*  froui  Pliihidelphia. 
It  was  established  as  early  as  1720,  by  that  jjreat 
vegetable  naturalist,  John  Bartram,  the  elder,  at  a 
time  when  iiothinf;  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  then 
Colonies,  except  Dr  Clayton's  in  Virginia.  Here 
are  concentrated  very  many  of  the  indigenous 
plants  and  trees  of  North  America,  and  in  greater 
profusion,  perhaits,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Mr  Bartrani  a»d  his  Sons  were  industriously  em- 
ployed in  making  this  collection,  for  100  years  ; 
so  that  in  reference  to  out  door  plants,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily stand  unrivalled.  The  present  proprietor, 
is  likewise  adding  annually  and  extensively,  and 
the  coinniittcc  consider  his  garden  and  grounds  as 
a  J'ich  deposit  of  the  American  Flora. 

From  this  nursery  many  thousands  of  plants 
and  seeds,  are  exported  every  season  to  Europe 
and  South  America. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  2000  species  of 
our  native  productions,  contained  in  a  space  of 
si.x  acres.  Plants  of  every  size  are  to  be  seen 
here,  from  the  minutest  Marchantia  to  the  loftiest 
Cyiiress.  One  of  these  (Cupressus  dislicha)  is 
about  118  feet  high,  2.5  feet  in  circumference 
and  91  years  old.  A  yoimg  Norway  spruce  of 
80  feet,  stands  close  by  ;  and  also  one  of  our  na- 
tive Magnolia,  (^1/.  acumtnf((«)  of  the  same  height. 
Here  too,  is  the  Kentucky  ColTee-tree.  The  Acacia 
Julibrissin,  so  beautiful  in  flower  and  giaceful  in 
form  ;  the  fly-catcher — [Dioncza  muscipula.)  &c. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  garden  is  a  field  of  3 
acres,  preparing  for  a  vineyard,  as  an  addition  to 
the  one  already  planted.  Mr  Carr  has  145  sorts 
of  grapes,  from  some  of  which  he  has  made  very 
good  wine,  for  several  years  past. 

The  exotic  department  of  this  establishment  is 
also  very  rich,  consisting  of  1000  varieties  besides 
a  splendid  collection  of  more  than  800  Camellias, 
containing  36  sorts.  The  Green-bouse  and  hot- 
houses arel96  feet  long,  and  much  framing  is  in 
use.  The  largest  Sago-jjalni  that  we  have  ever 
seen  is  here.  The  circumference  of  the  foliage 
is  22  feet  and  of  the  stem  3  feet  4  inches.  Some 
beautiful  species  of  tropical  productions  may  be 
enumerated,  such  as  the  Euphorbia  heterophylla, 
with  its  large  scarlet  bracteas  ;  Zamias,  Paiidatms, 
Marantas,  Ficns,  and  aTestudinaria  Elephantipes, 
supposed  to  be  150  years  old  ;  some  curious  spe- 
cies of  Cactus,  lately  received  from  Mexico. — 
These  last  arc  astonishing  i)roductious,  and  new  to 
us.  A  Lemon  tree,  from  seed,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, on  acco\int  of  its  easy  propagation. 

Mr  Carr's  Fruit  nursery  has  been  greatlv  im- 
proved, and  will  be  enlarged  ni'xt  spring  to  12 
acres  :  its  present  size,  is  eight.  The  trees  are  ar- 
ranged in  systema;ic  onler,  ami  the  walks  well 
gravelled.  The  whole  is  abundantly  stocked,  from 
the  seed  bed  to  the  tree.  Here  are  to  be  found 
113  varieties  of  apples,  72  of  pears,  22  of  cherries, 
17  of  apricots,  45  of  plums,  39  of  peaches,  5  of 
nectarines,  3  of  almonds,  6  of  quinces,  5  of  mul- 
berries, 6  of  raspberries,  6  of  currants,  5  of  fil- 
berts, 8  of  walnuts,  6  of  strawberries,  and  two 
of  medlars. 

The  stock  considered  according  to  its  growth, 
has,  in  the  first  cUtss  of  ornamental  trees,  esteeir^ed 
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for  their  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit,  76  sorts  ;  of  the 
second  class,  56  sorts;  of  the  thiril  class  120  sorts, 
nd  of  ornamental  evergreens  52  sorts  ;  of  vines 
and  creepers  for  covering  walls  and  arbors,  35 
sort?  ;  of  honey  suckles  30  sorts,  and  of  roses  80 
varieties. 

Mr  Carr  who  deserves  so  much  credit   for    the 
classification  of  bis  nursery,  is  no  jess    entitled    to 
praise  for  the  admirable   order  iu  which  his  tool- 
house  is  kept :     a  place  that  in    most  gardens,  in- 
stead of  possessing  regularity,  is  made  a  mere  lum- 
r  room.     The  best  order  is    likewise  preserved 
in  the  seed  room,  in  putting  up  our    native   seeds. 
That  apartment,  moreover,    contains    a  library   of 
upwards  of  400  volumes,    in  which   are    all    the 
late  works  on  Botany  and  Horticulture.' 
Samuel,  Breck,         ^ 
Edward   Coleman,  j       Committee  of 
Thomas  Hibbert,     ^  Pcnnsylmmia  Hor- 
JoH.N  M'Arran,         I    ticuUural  Society. 
George    Pepper,      3 
October   Uth,  1830. 


PRESERVING  FRUITS 
MkS.mith — A  member  of  the  Dublin  (Ii-eland) 
Society,    has    presented    me    with    the    following 
method  of  preserving  fruits  of  different  kinds  about 
twelve  months,  for  which  a  premium  often  guin- 
eas was  given     by  the    Dublin    Society,  to  Signer 
Ignacia  Buonsegna.     I  ara  desirous  of   having  it 
disseminated  through  the  medium  of  your   widely 
circulating  paper.       By    so  doing  you  will,  as  the 
proverb  says,   '  kill  two    birds    with  one  stone,'  as 
you  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  public   as  well  as  on 
Amicus  Humani  Generis. 
It  is  necessary    to  pull   the   fruit  two   or   three 
days  before  you  begin  the  process. 

Take  care  not  to  bruise  the  fruit,  and  to  pull 
them  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

Spread  them  on  a  table,  over  a  little  clean  straw, 
to  dry  them  ;  this  is  _best  done  on  a  parlor  floor, 
leaving  the  windows  o|)en  to  admit  fresh  air,  so 
that  all  the  moisture  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit  may 
be  pi:rfectly  dried  away. 

Pears  and  apples  take  three  days — strawberries 
onlv  twenty  four  hours,  these  latter  should  be  ta- 
ken up  on  a  silver  three  pronged  fork,  and  the 
stalk  cut  ofl^  without  toucliing  ihem,  as  the  least 
pressure  will  cause  them  to  rot  ;  lake  only  the  larg- 
gest  and  fairest  fruit.  7'his  is  the  most  tender 
and  diflicult  fruit  to  preserve  ;  but  if  done  with 
attention  will  keep  six  months  ;  there  must  not 
be  more   than  one  pound  in  one  jar. 

Choose  a  common  earthen  jar  with  a  stopper 
of  the  same,  which  will  fit  close. 

The  pears  and  apples  then,  sorted  as  before, 
must  be  wrapped  up  separately  in  soft  wrapping 
paper,  and  twist  it  closely  about  the  fruit,  then 
lay  clean  straw  at  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  fruit ; 
then  a  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on  until  your  ves- 
sel is  full  ;  but  you  must  not  put  more  than  a 
dozen  in  each  Jar;  if  more  their  weight  will 
bruise  those  at  the  bottom. 

Peaches  and  apricots  are  best  stored  up  wrap- 
ped each  in  soft  pa])er,  and  fine  slired  paper  be- 
tween the  fruit  and  also  the  layers.  Grapes 
must  be  stored  in  the  jar  with  fine  shred  paper, 
which  will  keep  one  from  touching  the  other  as 
much  as  possible.  Fiveorsix  bunches  are  the 
most  which  should  be  put  into  one  jar:  if  they 
are  large  not  so  many  ;  for  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  whenever  you  open  a  jar,  you  must  use  that 
day  all  the  fruit  that  is  in  it. 
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Strawberries  as  well  as  jieacbcs  should  have 
fine  shied  paper  under  and  between  them  in  the 
place  of  straw,  which  is  only  to  be  used  for  ap- 
ples and  pears.  Putin  the  strawberries  and  the 
paper,  layer  by  layer  ;  when  the  juris  full  put  on 
the  stopper,  and  have  it  well  luted  round,  so  as 
perfectly  to  keep  out  the  air.  A  composition  of 
rosin  or  grafting  wax  is  best  ;  let  nou3  of  it  get 
within  side  the  jar,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perate cellar  ;  but  be  sure  you  finish  your  process 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

Do  not  press  the  fruit,  as  any  juice  running  out 
would  spoil  all  below. — American  Farmer. 


Sweet  Potato. — A  new  variety  of  this  root 
grown  in  the  forcing  garden  of  Versailles,  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  30tb  No.  of  the  Gardeners'  Mag- 
azine— '  A  sort  of  Sweet  Potato  is  grown  here, 
obtained  from  St  Domingo,  and  there  called  the 
"Qxtaraidin,"  which  as  the  name  imports,  produces 
tubers  fit  to  eat  in  40  ilays.'  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  Sweet  Potato  furnishes  so  largB 
a  portion  of  the  food  consumed  both  by  man  ami 
animals,  a  variety  like  the  one  mentioned  above 
would  prove  valuable,  if  it  possesses  any  portion 
of  the  g'ood  (pialities  of  those  now  grown  by  us. 
These  last  are  not  dug  even  for  immediate  use  in 
less  time  than  from  139  to  150  days.  To  a  plan- 
ter who  has  made  a  short  crop  of  provisions,  the 
Quarantiii  would  be  of  great  value. — Souther>\ 
Jlirrictiltiirist. 


Swiss  Chard — mode  of  cooking. — The  follow- 
ing directions  for  dressing  this  vegetable,  liave 
been  politely  furnished  us  by  Mr  G.  B.  Smith,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  seeds  we  have 
distributeil  among  our  friends. — Editor  So.  Agr. 

'  We  cook  the  Swiss  Chard  as  folliiws  -  trim  the 
leaf  from  the  stem  with  a  knife,  and  boil  the  stem 
in  water  with  a  little  salt  till  tender,  then  lake 
them  out  and  drain  all  the  water  off,  put  them  in 
a  stew-pan,  pour  on  some  tlrawn  butter,  [sauce 
blanche,  as  the  French  call  it)  cover  them  close 
and  stew  them  for  15  minutes.  This  dish  is  then 
equal  (to  my  palate)  to  asparagus. 

'  The  leaf  part  is  cooked  in  the  same  way,  and 
some  cook  the  leaf  and  stem  together,  but  I 
prefer  them  separately.  Cooked  thus  the  leaf  is 
fully  equal  to  spinach — to  my  i)alate  of  course. 
The  French  have  various  modes  of  dressing 
Swiss  Chard,  but  1  am  unacquainted  with  any  bnt 
the  ab(;vc.' 


Coffee. — Coffee  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Pasqua,  a  Greek,  inlG52.  It  was  orig- 
inally brought  from  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  its  effect 
was  discovered  by  a  goatherd  on  his  flock,  which 
after  browsing  on  the  berry  of  this  tree,  would 
'wake  and  caper  all  night.'  Its  first  use  was  tried 
on  the  monks,  to  prevent  their  sleeping  at  matins. 


Sick  Peach  Trees. — It  was  mentioned  some  time 
since  by  a  corrcspiindont  in  the  papers  of  this  city 
that  certain  facts  had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge, 
which  were  stated,  inducing-  the  belief  that  jiow- 
dered  charcoal  strewed  about  the  roots  of  peach 
trees,  would  be  a  great  preservative  against  disease 
produced  by  insect,  worms,  &c.  The  Boston  Cou- 
rier coiToboratcs  the  above  opinion  by  his  own  ex- 
perience :  anil  adds  that  trees  planted  in  burnt  land 
are  universally  healthy  and  free  from  worms  at 
the  root. 
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FlLLUrATIlS. 
,    Fielilputlis  are  at  this  season  piiiticularly  attrac- 
live.     1  love   our   real  oUl    English    fboli)atiis.     I 
lovo  those  nistie   and    pictnrcs(|ue   stiles    oi)ening 
their  pleasant  escapes  from   tVeqiieiiteil  places  and 
dusty  highways   into  the    solitudes  of  nature.      It 
is  delightful  to    catch    a  glimpse  of  one  in  the  old 
village  green,  under  the  old  elder-troc  by  some  an- 
ciciit  cottage,  or  half  hidden    by  the  overhanging 
boughs  of  a  wood.     I  love  to  see    the  smooth,  dry 
traiU,    winding    away  in    easy  curves  along  some 
rcen   slope    to    the    churcli-yard — to    ihc    forest 
grange,  or  t-  the  embowered  cottage.      Il  is  to  me 
an  olijoct  of  certain  ins|)iration  ;  it  seems  to  invite 
from  noise  and  publicity  into  the  heart  of  soli- 
tude and  of  rural  dcligiit.     It  l)eckous  the  imagina- 
tion on    through  green  and  whispering  corn  fields, 
througli  the  short  but  verdant  ])asture  ;  the  flowing 
mowing  grass  ;  the  odorous  and    sunny  hay-field; 
he  festivity  of  harvest  ;  I'rom  lonely  farm  to  farm, 
Prom  village  to  village  ;  by  clear  and  mossy  wells; 
jy  tinkling  brooks  aiul  dei'p  wood-skirteil  streams, 
o  crofts  where  the  daffodil  is  rejoicing    in  spring, 
)r  meadows  where  the  large  blue  geranium  embel- 
islies    t.He  summer  way-side  :  to  heaths  with  their 
varm  elastic  sward   and  crimson    dells — the  cliit- 
ering     of  grasslio."4)ers, — the    foxglove,    and  the 
Id  gnarled  oak ;  in  short,  to  all  the  solitary  haunts 
fter  wliich  the  cily-jjeut   lover  of  nature  pants  as 
le  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.      What  is 
lere  so  truly  English  ?      What  is  so   truly   linked 
ith  our  rural  tastes,  our   sweetest  memories,  and 
ur  sweetest  poetry,  as  stiles  and  footpaths  ?     Gold- 
nith,  Thomson,  and   Slilton   have  adorned   them 
ith  some  of  their  richest    wreaths.     They  have 
onsecrated  them  to  poetry  and  love.     It  is  along 
e  footpath  in  secluded  fields,  upon  thestiles  in  the 
nbowcred    lane,    where    the    wild    rose    and  the 
jneysnckle  are  lavishing   their    beauty    and  their 
agruncc,  that  we  delight    to    picture  to  ourselves 
iral  lovers,    breathing,    iji  the  dewy  sweetness  of 
mmer  evening',   vows  still   sweeter.      There  it  is 
(at  the  |)oet,  seated,    sends  back  his  soul  into  the 
eshness  of  his  youth,  amongst  attachments  since 
;tliered  by  neglect,  reudered  painful   by  absence, 
broken  by  death  ;  amongst    dreams  and  aspira- 
ns  which  even  now    that  they    pronounce    their 
'n  fallacy,  are  lovely.     It  is   (here   that  he  gazes 
the  gorgeous  sunset — the  evening  star  following 
itli  its  silvery  lamp  the  fading   day,  or  the  nioou 
■owering  her  jiale  lustre  through  the  bahny  iiiglit 
with  a  fancy  that   kindles  and  soars    into  the 
ivens  before  hiin  ,  there  that  we  have  all  felt  the 
irms  of  woods  and    green   fields,    and   solitary 
jghs  waving  in  the  golden  sunshine,  or  darkening 
the    niehiiicholy    beauty    of  evening   shadows, 
10  has  not  thought  how    beautiful  was   the  sight 
a  village   congregation,  pouring    out  from  their 
gray  church  on  a    sununer  day,  and  streaming 
through  the  qniet  meadows,  in  all  directions,  to 
ir    homes    ?      Or    who  that  has   visted     Alpine 
nery,  has  not   beheld  with  a   poetic   feeling  the 
imtaineers  silently    winding  down  out  of  their 
nantic  se(dnsioii  on  a   sabbath    morning,  pacing 
solitary  heathtracks,  bounding  with  el.istic  step 
vn  the  fern-clad  dells,  or  along   the  course  of  a 
ous  stream,  as  cheerful,  as  picturesque,  rnd  yet 
iolenm  as  the  scenes   around  them  .' — Hoivitl's 
ik  of  the  Seasons. 


Mammoth  Dandelion. — A  dandelion  weighing 
R  pou.NDS  5  ozs.  without  the  root  was  lately 
in  from  a   garden  in    Eastport,  Me. 


KIUING  FOIl  DVSl'EI'SIA. 

As  we  said  whilom  that  riding  a  hard  trotting 
horse  was  '  the  sovcreiyn'st  thing  i'  'he  world' 
tor  the  llyp,  so  we  now  take  the  liberty  to  declare 
that  riding  n  gontly-trotting  or  sweetly-cantering 
horse  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  Dyspepsia. 
This  may  sound  hke  a  bold  assertion,  in  the  very 
face  and  eyes  of  !Mr  Halstead's  book ;  but  we 
repeat  it,  and  if  any  dyspeptical  reader  of  ours 
has  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  we  advise  him  to 
make  trial  of  the  remedy. 

It  is  not  the  mere  tossing  up  of  the  stomach 
which  is  required;  the  whole  system  nnist  be 
stirred  along-  with  it.  The  body  must  be  invigor- 
ated, the  flagging  spirits  must  be  roused.  The 
stomach  is  merely,"as  it  were,  a  sort  of  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  system,  and  can  do  but  little  without 
the  aid  of  all  the  parts.  If  the  body  in  general 
be  vigorous,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  stomach 
being  weak.  The  whole  must  suffer,  or  enjoy, 
together.  When  the  liody  is  strong  and  active, 
the  stomach  is  lively  and  vigorous — ready  to  do 
its  work,  and  prepared  to  digest  everything  that 
the  palate  delights  in,  even  though  it  be  board 
nails,  boiled  cabbage,  toasted  cheese,  bard  eggs, 
or  heavy  bread. 

Exercise,  in  general,  is  to  invig-orate  the  body, 
and  by  that  means  to  improve  the  stomach.  But 
of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  none  is  so  efficacious  as 
riding  on  horseback.  It  stirs  the  system  most  ju-; 
diciously  ;  it  excites  the  bodily  action  witiiout  in- 
ducing any  injurious  fatigue.  I?ut  wherefore  use 
many    words.' 

JIake  trial  of  the  remedy,  dyspeptics,  whoever 
you  are — we  mean  such  as  are  in  want  of  some- 
thing more  active  than  your  ordinary  exercise. 
Ride  a  few  miles  today,  and  see  what  effect  it 
will  produce.  Ride  again  tomorrow  in  the  same 
way,  repeat  it  the  next  day  ;  and  in  short,  keep 
riding.  There  is  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  it. 
But  to  have  your  stomach  whipped  ami  cuffed  be- 
cause it  is  feeble  and  cannot  execute  its  task,  is 
unkind,  is  mijust.  As  well  might  yon  chastise  a 
poor  sickly  boy,  because  he  cannot  perform  the 
labor  of  a  stout  and  hearty  one. 

Get  you  a  gentle  but  spirited  horse — borrow  or 
buy — one  that  will  trot  easy,  rack  fairly,  or  canter 
judiciously.  A  thorotigh-going  racker  will  stir  you 
up  most  completely.  But  either  kind  will  answer. 
Ride  every  day  before  dinner  ;  ride  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  at  a  heat.  Follow  it  up  ;  and,  liepcnd  upon 
it,  you  will  dine  agreeably,  sleep  comfortably, 
wake  in  the  morning  in  better  condition  and  spirits 
than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  ;  and  con- 
clude, after  all,  that  this  v/orld  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
might  bo jV.    Y.   Const. 


Will  not  all  our  churches,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, consider  this  subji^ct  ?  The  experiment  has 
been  made;  our  quaker  brethren  have  set  an  ex- 
ample worthy  the  imitation  of  all.  Tliey  have 
long  prohibited  both  the  traffic  and  consumption  of 
ardent  spirit  in  their  society — and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ? — They  are  distinguished  all  over  the 
world  for  their  sobriety,  exemplary  morals,  and 
thrift  in  biiisness. — They  have  clearly  [irovcd 
also  that  there  is  far  less  diflicidty  in  maintaining 
rigid  discipline,  in  the  entire  exclusion  i>f  ardent 
spirit,  than  in  enforcing  a  loose  one  in  regulating 
tlie  conduct  of  those  who  have  already  become 
temperate. — Seivall's  Address. 


Driniv  with  Cactio.n. — Let  those  al)out  to 
qiioueh  their  thirst,  when  overheated  observe  the 
following  rules,  and  they  may  drink  moderately 
w  ith  impunity. 

'  1.  Grasp  the  vessel  nut  of  which  you  are  about, 
to  drink,  for  a  minute  or  longer,  with  both  your 
I  hands.  This  will  abstract  a  portion  of  the  heat 
I  from  the  body,  and  impart  it  at  the  same  time  to 
the  cold  liquor,  provided  the  vessel  be  made  of 
metal,  glass  or  earth. 

'2.  If  you  are  not  furnished  with  a  cup,  and 
are  obliged  to  drink  by  bringing  your  mouth  in 
couuictwith  the  stream  which  issues  from  a  pump 
or  spring,  always  wash  your  hands,  previous  to 
your  drinking,  with  a  little  of  the  cold  water. 
By  receiving  the  shock  of  the  water  first  upon 
those  parts  of  the  body,  a  portion  of  its  heat  i3 
conveyed  away,  and  the  vital  parts  are  thereby  de- 
fended t'roni  the  action  of  the  cold. 


TEMPERANCE. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  any  Church,  that  its  meiibers 
should  be  concerned  in  the  distillation,  sale  or  use 
of  this  poisonous  and  demoralizing  substance; 
it  is  offensive  to  God  and  ruinous  to   man. 

What  should  we  say  of  a  Christian,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be,  who  should  spend  bis  life  in  wri- 
ting and  disseminating  infidel  books,  or  in  jn-opa- 
gating  among  his  fellow  citizens,  lil)ertine  senti- 
ments? What  should  we  think  of  him  who  should 
spread  the  ?mall  pox  or  yellow  fever  among  his 
neighbors,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  mania  or  consump- 
tion— and  this  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  .'  Yet 
he  would  be  far  lesscriminal,  would  be  tar  more  con- 
sistent, than  he  who  tnanufactures  or  vends  ardent 
spirit. 


GLUTTONS. 

During  the  gluttonous  days  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, once  the  most  famous  of  their  Ei)icurean  dish- 
es was  called  Trojanus.  This  consisted  of  an  en- 
tire hog  stuffed  (as  was  the  Trojan  horse  with  arm- 
ed men)  full  of  larks,  thrushes,  ca|)ons,  and  other 
delicate  birds,  steeped  in  exquisite  gravy  made  of 
the  choicest  wine  and  other  costly  materials.  The 
expense  of  this  dish  was  so  enormous  tiiat  it  be- 
came   the  subject  of  a  sum|)tuary  law. 

Another  favorite  dish  of  these  '  architects  of 
gluttons,'  was  fbiinedof  a  hog  presented  entire, 
whereas  one  half  was  roasted  and  the  other  half 
boiled  ;  and  the  whole  was  so  curiously  prepared 
by  the  cook  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  how 
the  creature  had  been  slain,  nor  yet  how  its  inte- 
rior came  to  be  stuffed  with  sundry  delicate  things. 


Mr  Atiijah  Alley  of  Cincinnati  has  invented  a 
beehouse,  which  is  highly  approved.  It  has  been 
patented  by  himself  and  Mr  J.  C.  Parsons.  It  con- 
tains slides,  by  which  the  bees  are  shut  off  and  the 
honey  taken  without  disturbing  them. 


Let  every  farmer  divide  his  pasture  ground  as 
he  pleases.  Let  the  fence  between  his  arable  and 
pasture  laml  be  as  strong  as  an  external  fence. 
But,  if  possible,  let  all  his  arable  ground,  thoug-h 
it  be  a  hundred  acres,  be  in  one  lot.  Then  ids 
plough  runs  clear,  in  a  long  furrow.  His  tillage  is 
divided  only  by  the  different  species  of  grain  and 
vegetables  he  cultivates.  There  are  no  fences  of 
consequence,  no  inconvenient  and  worthless  head- 
kinds  ;  no  apology  for  thistles  and  nettles.  The 
scene  is  beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  garden,  and  begets  in  the  farmer  a 
sort  of  liorl-icultural  neatness. —  Gardeners'  Journal. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVEiNlNO,  JUNE  3-3,  1831.      ' 


FARMERS'  AND  GARDENERS'  WORK  FOR 
JUNE. 

Ill  feeding  cattle  witli  greisn  clover  or  turn- 
ing tlieiii  into  a  fresli  clover  pasture,  great  allentioii 
is  necessary  to  prevent  tliem  from  becoming 
swollen  or  lioven  which  is  very  apt  to  take  place 
when  they  are  first  put  on  this  food,  especially  if 
it  is  wet  with  rain  or  dew.  Callle  arc  ex|)Osed  to 
this  danger,whether  tliey  are  sent  to  feed  on  clover 
in  a  pasture  or  have  it  cut  and  brought  to  them; 
but  there  is  less  hazard  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
foriner  mode  of  using  tins  grass,  espec^ialiy  if  the 
plants  are  growing  rapidly,  and  are  very  full  of  sap. 
After  being  accustomed  tr)  this  rich  food  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  it  slioulil  be  given  rather  spar- 
ingly the  danger  is  mucli  diininislied  ;  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  allow  milch  cows  in  particular  to  eat 
large  quantities  of  wet  clover.  The  best  mode  of 
management,  in  many  cases,  is  to  turn  cattle  into  a 
fresh  (dover  field  for  about  half  au  hour  near  the 
middle  of  a  fair  day,  and  then  tmn  them  out  of 
that  field  into  a  poorer  pasture.  The  next  day 
the  baiting,  as  it  is  calleil,  may  be  repeated,  and  the 
cattle  allowed  to  stay  a  little  longer  in  the  clover 
field,  till  at  length  they  may  be  perjnitted  to  remain 
in  it  during  the  day  time,  but  as  long  a's  the  grass 
retains  any  considerable  degree  of  luxuriance,  it 
will  be  safest  to  yard  the  cattle  at  night,  and  not 
tarn  them  into  their  clover  pasture  till  the  dew  is 
off  in   the   morning. 

If  however  in  consequence  of  negligence  or 
accident,  cattle  or  sheep  are  sivollen  or  hovcn,  or  the 
stomach  is  rendered  incapable  of  discharging  its 
contents,  a  remeily  must  be  speeilily  applied  or 
tl>e  animal  is  lost.  The  usual  remedy  for- this  dis- 
or<ler  bus  been  to  stab  the  animal  with  a  penknife, 
or  other  sharp  instrumeui  under  the  short  ribs,  and 
put  into  the  orifice  a  tube  of  ivory,  elder,  a  goose 
quill,  or  something  of  the  kind  to  give  vent  to  the 
confined  air.  The  wound  in  then  dressed  with 
some  sort  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  thus,  in  general 
the  cure  is  easily  effected.  The  following  remedies 
are  also  recommended.  'Apply  a  dose  of  train 
oil,  pro|>ortioived  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal. 
Give  to  an  ox  or  cow  a  pint  from  a  bottle,  and  rub 
the  stomach  well  in  order  to  make  it  go  down,  and 
give  the  anitnal  exercise. — Farmers'  Mng. 

Make  about  a  pint  of  ley  either  with  hot  embers 
thrown  into  a  suflicient  quantity  of  water,  orby  dis- 
solving therein  about  an  ounce  of  pot  or  pearl  ash, 
and  turn  it  down  the  throat  of  the  ox  or  cow  affect 
ed.  A  porportionably  les-^  quantity  will  answer 
for  a  sheep.  This  is  said  to  give  immediate  relief 
by  neutralizing  the  carlxmic  acid  gas  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  animal,  which  causes  the  swelling  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  conijilaint  to  sub-side. 

Loudon  says  there  are  three  modes  of  relieving 
this  complaint,  which  may  be  adverKMl  to  according 
to  the  degree  of  distention,  and  length  of  time 
which  it  has  existed.  These  are  internal  medi- 
cines; the  introduction  of  aprohang  of  some  kind 
into  the  paunch  by  the  throat;  and  the  punctur- 
ing it  by  the  sides.  Dr  Whyatt  of  Edinburgh, 
is  said  to  have  cured  eighteen  out  of  twenty  hoved 
cows,  by  giving  a  pint  of  gin  to  each.  Oil,  by 
condensing  the  air;  has  been  successfully  tried. 
Any  other  I'subslance  also,  that  lias  a  strong  power 
•of  absorbing  air,  may  be  advantageously  given  ; 
^common   salt  and    water  made  strongly  saline  is 


a  usual  country  remedy.  New  milk  with  a 
proportion  of  tar  etpial  to  one  sixth  of  the  milk 
is  hiudily  spoken  of.  A  strong  solution  of  prepared 
ammonia  i  i  water  often  brmgs  off  a  great  quanlily 
nf  air,  and  relieves  the  animal.  Any  of  these  in- 
ternal remedies  may  be  made  use  of  when  the 
Iioven  has  recently  taken  place,  and  is  not  in  a 
violent  degree.  But  when  otherwise  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  instrument  is  proper  and  is  now  very 
generally  resorted  to.  The  one  principally  in  use 
is  a  species  of  probang,  inverite<l  by  Dr  Miinro,  of 
Edinburgh,  Another,  consisting  of  a  cane  of  six 
feet  in  length,  and  of  considerable  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  bulbous  knob  of  wood,  has  been  invented  by 
Eager,  which  is  a  more  simple  machine,  but  is 
hardly  so  efficacious.  It  is  probable  that  in  cases 
of  emergency,  even  the  larger  end  of  a  common 
cart  whip  dexterously  used  might  answer  the  end. 
But  by  far  the  best  instrument  for  relieving  hoven 
cattle,  as  well  as  for  clystering  them,  is  Read's  enema 
apparatus,  which  is  alike  applicable  to  horses, 
cattle  and  dogs.  It  consists  of  a  syringe  to  which 
tubes  of  din>;rent  kinds  are  applied,  according  to 
the  purpose  and  the  kind  of  animal  to  be  oj)erated 
upon.  There  is  a  long  flexible  tube  forgiving  an 
enema  to  horses  anil  cattle,  and  a  smaller  one  for 
dogs.  To  relieve  boven  bullocks  eflTectually  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  free  the  stomach  from  an 
accmnulation  of  gas,  but  from  the  fermenting 
mixture  which  generates  it ;  for  this  purpose  a 
tube  is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  syringe, 
and  then  passed  into  the  animal's  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  and  being  put  in  action,  the  offending 
matter  is  discharged  by  a  opening.  When  the  same 
operation  is  performed  on  sheep  a  smaller  tube  is 
made  use  of.  The  characteristic  excellency  of 
Read's  instrument  is,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  that  may  be  injected  or  extracted. 
The  same  syringe  is  used  for  extracting'  (loison 
fronr  the  stomach  of  man,  for  smoking  insects,  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  and  syringing  fruit  trees.  The 
introduction  of  any  of  these  instruments  maybe 
effected  by  the  help  of  an  assistant,  who  shoidd 
hold  the  horn  of  the  animal  with  one  hand  and 
the  dividing  cartilage  of  the  nose  with  the  other, 
while  the  operator  himself,  taking  the  tongue  in 
Ins  left  hand,  employs  his  right  in  skilfully  and 
carefully  introducing  the  instrument  ;  the  assistant 
bringing  the  bead  and  neck  into  such  an  attitude 
as  to  make  the  passage  nearly  straight,  which  will 
facilitate  the  operation.  But  when  no  instruments 
can  be  procured,  or  as  cases  may  occur  when 
indeed  it  is  not  advisable  to  try  them,  as  when  the 
disease  has  existed  a  considerable  time,  or  the 
animal  has  become  outrageous,  or  the  stomach  so 
much  distended  with  air  that  there  is  danger  of 
immediate  sufl'ocation  or  bursting,  the  puncture 
of  the  maw  must  be  instantly  performed,  which  is 
called  paunching.  This  may  lie  done  with  the 
ttreatcst  ease,  midway  between  the  ilium,  or 
haunch  bone,  and  the  last  rib  of  the  left  side  to 
which  the  haunch  inclines  ;  a  sharp  penknife  is 
frequently  used  ;  and  persons  in  veterinary  practice 
should  always  keep  a  long  trochar,  which  will  be 
found  much  the  most  efficacious,  and  by  fiir  the 
most  safe,  as  it  permiis  the  air  escaping  certainly 
and  quickly,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  its 
entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which 
would  occasion  au  equal  <listention.  As  soon  as 
the  air  is  perfectly  evacuated,  and  the  paunch  re- 
sumes its  office  the  trochar  may  be  removed  ;  and, 
in  whatever  way  it  is  done  the  wound  sliouUI  be 
carefully    closed    with    sticking    plaster    or    other 


adhesive  mailer.  It  is  nece.>isary  to  observe  thai 
the  operation  is  so  safe  that  whenever  a  medical 
assistant  cannot  be  obtained,  no  pcr.-ou  should 
hesitate  a  inument  about  doing  it  himself.  Aftei 
relief  has  been  affonbd  by  means  of  either  the 
probang  or  of  paunching,  a  stimulant  drink  maj 
yet  be  very  jiroperly  given,  such  as  half  a  pint  ol 
common  gin;  or  one  ounce  of  spirit  ofbartshorr 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  or  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  til rpen. 
tine  in  ale,  may  any  of  them  be  used  as  an  assist 
ant  stimuliiiis. 

Charcoal. — The  American  Faiiucr  sa\s,  tin 
ravages  of  the  yellow  striped  bug  mi  luruinbcr.s 
and  melons  may  be  effectually  pnvinled  by  siftinj 
charcoal  dust  over  the  plants.  If  repeated  two  oi 
three  times  the  plants  will  be  entirely  secure  from 
annoyance.  There  is  in  charcoal  some  property  ol. 
so  obnoxious  to  those  troublesome  insects  thatthoy 
fly  from  it  the  instant  it  is  applied. 

Charcoal  is  not  only  used  as  an  antidote  against  e 
insects  but  is  a  valuable  manure.  Dr  Deane  sla^ 
ted  that  he  had  long  ago  observed  where  coal 
piles  had  been  burnt,  the  ground  has  discovered 
a  remarkable  fertility  for  many  years  after  and 
more  especially  when  it  has  been  a  cold  and  wel 
soil.  The  dust  of  the  coals  and  that  of  the  burn; 
turf  have  conspired  to  produce  this  effect.  Beinj 
extremely  porous,  the  pieces  of  coal  imbibe  much 
of  the  superfluous  water,  as  well  as  increase  the 
heat  on  the  surface  as  all  black  substances  do 
and  when  the  weather  becomes  dry,  they  dis. 
charge  the  moisture,  jiarily  into  the  soil,  when  it 
grows  dry  enough  to  attract  it,  and  partly  into  the 
air  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  it. 

It  is  stated  in  the  last  Amcricau  edition  of  Willich's 
Domestic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i.  p.  G55,  that  '  a  friend 
of  Dr  Mease  informed  him,  that  some  years  since 
nearly  all  the  cucumber  and  melon  vines  in  New 
Jersey  were  destroyed  by  a  fly  or  bug.  One  day 
he  had  occasion  to  ride  past  a  miserable  hut  in  the 
woods,  and  perceiving  a  very  flourishing  patch  ol 
cucumbers,  he  wasinducQd  to  dismount  and  exam- 
ine it,  On  approaching  the  spot  be  found  it  had 
formerly  been  a  charcoal  heap.  He  took  the  hint 
and  by  strewing  charcoal  round  about  the  vines  when 
they  first  come  up,  jneserves  bis  cucumbers  effec- 
tually. 

A  writer  whose  comniunleation  was  originally 
publisbeil  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  llor- 
licullural  Society  and  republished  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  vol.  vii.  p.  3o4,  recoiiimeiids  charcoal 
dust  as  a  top  dressing  fur  onions  and  a  cure  for 
the  clubbing  in   cabbages. 


FOR    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FAIllMF.R. 

Ma  Fessenuen — I  observed  in  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer of  the  15th  inst.  that  the  committtee  on  fruits 
and  fruit  trees  propose  among  other  premiums  for 
this  year,  one  of  twenty  dollars. — '  For  the  best 
method  of  cultivaliiig  foreign  gra|ics,  in  open 
ground,  which  shall  be  superior  to  any  other  now 
practised  in  this  country  with  reference  to  plant- 
ing, training,  shelter,  &c — and  for  a  length  of 
trellis,  not  less  than  thirty  fcLt.' — The  committee 
then  add  that  '  they  have  hopes  that  the  mode  now 
universally  acknowledged  in  France  to  be  the 
best  practised  in  that  country  for  open  culture, 
may  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  United' 
States  ;'  that  '  they  allude  to  the  Thomery  meth- 
od, a  particular  description  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1830,  &c. 

I  shall  be  thankful  to  the  chairman  of  that  coin- 
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niillic  if  In;  will  ;iiis\vor  llie,  I'ollnwin^  e]iicsti(>iis 
m  yiiiir  nrxt  |i.i|iir,  a-s  1  may  lie  iiului-ed  lo  offi-r 
lini' tlie  |nviiii{iiii  il  I  iMii  lie  inside  to  iindcrstaiiil 
tlie  piiiimit    ol"  llii;  |iiiiiio^iti(in. 

1.    l)ii  ilii;  rcinimiteo  propose  to  pive  a  promiuin 

f  lutiitv  iloUais  (or  a  '/Vfad'se  on  the  licst  mellioil 

f  iMillivaiiii^  (ori'igM   grapes    in  llic    ojmmi  gniiiiiil, 

rillicr   iliaii  tliose    now   pracliseil   in  this    coiiiitrv  ; 

3V  ilo  lliov  intend  lliiit  lliis  premiinii   j^liiill  lie    paid 

to  I  lie  person  wlio  shall  show  liy  liis  own  practice 

belter  mode  of  culture  limn  any  now  in  use  here  ? 

2d.   If,  as   the   romniiltee    seem    to    think,  the 

riioniery  method    lie    tlic    best  now  in    use   nny- 

vhere  ;    do    ihey    mean    lo    exclude  this   jiractice, 

Id  il  be  found  on  inquiry  that  it  is  now  in  snc- 

essfid    operation,    or    ratfier    pro<rressinjr  towards 

uei-essfiil   operation    in  this   neighborhooil  ;  and  if 

t,  do  tlioy  intend  to  pay  tiie  premium,  when  the 

lljs  is  partially  filled,  or  wait  iinlil    the  whole  be 

ompleled,    !uu]    the     advantage    of  this    niethoil 

estahhshed  over  all  other  iiioilosof  open  enltnre? 

3d.   If  a  treatise  only  is  asked  for,  then  the  com- 

littce  can   have    no    reference   to  the  '  Thoinery 

ethod,' as  they  have    the  '  iJon-Jarrfi'in'ei- '  before 

lein,  in  w  hicli  that  whole   system    is    laid    down. 

he  question  then  is,   will  any  method  other    than 

le  Thomery,  be  satisfactory  to   the    committee — 

at  system  having  been  universally  acknowledged 

France  to  be  the  best  ? 

4th.  If  the  Thomery  method  is  to  he  considereil 
open  tjr  the  premiiiiii,  and  the  condition  of  oh- 
ining  it  is  to  be  the  coinpletion  of  the  experi- 
ent,  from  the  planting  of  the  cuttings  to  the  fil 
ig  the  trellis  with  fruit,  I  apprehend  I  iniist  give 
I  all  competition  for  it.  I  am  somewhat  ad- 
need  in  life,  and  if  I  nndersland  the  method 
aetiscd  at  Thomery,  it  cannot  take  less  than  si.v, 
it  does  less  than  seven  years  to  complete  a  trel- 
of  eight  feet  square.  It  is  true  that  a  trellis  of 
rty  feet  may  be  completed  as  soon  as  one  of  eight 
;t,  hut  as  I  have  neither  time  nor  money  to 
■ovv  away,  I  wish  the  chairman  lo  explain  the 
•ention  of  the  coniinilioe  on  these  points  before 
ngage  in  it .' 

These  questions  are  intended  to  ascertain 
KBther  the  Committee  expects  that  any  one  will 
idertake  to  build  ami  cover  a  trellis  of  thirty 
It  long  according  to  the  Thomery  method,  and 
ated  as  the  Bon  Jardiiiier  directs   in  all  respects, 

II  preminm  of  twenty  dollars? 
If  I  were  to  undertake    it,   and  were  permitted 
ive  long  enough    to  carry  it  through,  it  would 
<t  me    in  momy,    over  and  above    my  personal 
or,  one  hnmlreil  dollurs,  in  lieu  of  twenty  which 
Committee  offi-r. —  In  the  first  place,   to  make 
experiment  upon  the  system   adopted  at  Tho- 
ry,     you  must  erect  cither   a  wall  or  n  wooden 
ce  on  which  to  form   your   trellis  : — in  France 
Is  are  used — here  a  wooden  fence  might  answer, 
ext   the   cultivator    must   either  own    the  soil, 
e  sure  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
attend  to  the  pruning  of  the  vines    from  year 
extending  them  six  or  seven  inches  only 
•y  season,  until  they  respectively  arrive  at  their 
d  positions  on  the  trellis. — If  he  is  siiccess- 
I    in  bringing  them  to  this  point,   agreeably  to  the 
3    laid  down    in  the    Bon  Jardinier — how  can 
)e   sure,  in  such    a  climate  as  this,    where  we 
e  to  contend  with  mililew,   frost,   and  fly,  that 
ivill  have  a  particle  of  fruit  to  show  the  corn- 
ea   when  they   come   to  see  whether  he    has 
ifully    and  successfully    worked  out  his  seven 
a'  apprenticeship. 


ce 

I 

(    i-y 


These  are  not  nuimportant  questions,  Mr  Editor, 
to  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  premium. — If  the 
Coniinitleo  want  the  experiment  fiirly  and  proper- 
ly made,  let  them  otVer  a  premium  of  one  Itundred 
dollars,  anil  they  will  ilo  a  real  good  —  and  save 
some  j)oor  wight  from  spending  that  oiiiotint  in 
|iursnit    of  twenty. 

Respeclfiilly  yours, 

June   20,    1S31.  '    "  Vnis. 


lliliiard  and  Brown  have  commenced  a  series 
called  the  Library  of  Old  English  I'rose  Writers. 
\Ve  are  glad  to  see  this.  Tliero  is  an  abundance 
of  vigorous  thought,  and  quainlly  heauinTul  expres- 
sion in  these  old  'wells  of  English  undifiled  ;'  and 
they  have  been  lo  much  neglccteil  hy  the  mod- 
erns. The  1st  vol.  contains  Fidier's  Holy  State, 
with  a  preface  and  account  of  the  author,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Young,  Jr.  of  this  cily. 


Edinburgh  Review.— The  lOoth  No.  of  this  able  and 
popular  journal  has  just  been  repulilished  by  Lilly  &  Wait 
of  this  city,  and  contains  elaborate  articles  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Lingaril's  History  of  England — Causes 
and  Cure  of  Disturbances  and  Pauperism — Public 
Schools  of  England;  Westminster  and  Eton — Schiller 
and  Goethe— Roade's  Poems — M.iller's  History  of  the 
Dorians — Buhver's  Siamese  Twins — Tayloi's  Historic 
Survey  of  German  Poetry — Character  and  Authorship 
of  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum — Beechy's  Voyage 
to  tile  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait — Refoini,  and  the 
Ministry — Quaiterly  List  of  New  Publications  —  Pub- 
lished quarterly  at  $5,00  per  annum. 


.figricidturnl. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wmcester  Agricultuial  Society 
arc  hereby  notified,  that  a  nieeling  of  ihe  Hoard  will  b? 
held  at  the  Probate  OfTice  in  Worcester, on  Thursday,  the 
23d  day  o(  June  instant,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  ^^,  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  cboo-ing  an  Orator,  Chaplain,  Coiniiiit'ee  ol  Ar- 
rangements, and  Judges  of  Slock,  &c,  for  the  nsxt  Cattle 
Show  ;  anti  also  for  the  jidmission  of  members. 

By  order  of  th.-  President. 

WILLIA.M  D.   WHEELER,  Rcc.  Sec'ry. 

Worcester,  June  8,  1S31. 


Farmer  IVanted. 
A  permanent  situation  offers  for  a  man  wiio  under- 
stands farming  generally,  and  a  little  of  gardeninir,  and 
who  would  I'eel  an  in'eresl  in  his  employar's  business, — 
to  go  on  to  a  farm  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  IVew 
England,  on  Connecticut  river.  Apply  personally  at 
the  New  England  Farmer  office. 


Farm  IVuntcJ. 

Wanted,  afirstiafe  Farm  in  the.vicinity  of  Boston, 
containing  100  to  150  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  and  con- 
venient house,  barn,  &c. 

Letters  (postage  paid)  addressed  to  R.  P.  H.  Salem, 
Mass.  giving  a  particular  description  o(  Farms,  offered, 
cash  price,   taxes,  &c,   will  receive  immediate  attention. 


Wrought- Iron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  ^c. 
Wrjughl-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — ^Iso,  A  Complete 
assortment  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Har 
Iron— American  Br.iziers'  Rods  — Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
Sho^-Shapes— Hoop  i.nd  Band  Iron— Steel  of  all  kinds— 
Pipe-box  and  Mould-board  plates,  fee.  constantly  for  sale 
by  GAY  ,!(•  BIRD, 

fills.  No.  44,  India  Stre'-t,  Boston. 


The  true  Sugar  licet. 

For  Sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  Norlli 
Market  street,  Boston,  100  lbs.  of  the  tiue  French  Sugar 
Beet  Seed,— received  this  day  from  Paris,  by  Ihe  lust 
Havre  packc',  via  Newport.  The  excellence  of  this 
loot  for  calile,  and  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  is  loo 
well  known  lo  require  comment. 

Also — Large   and  Small    Lima  Beans — Early  Dwaif 
Reans — several  varieties  of  pickling  and  other  Cucum- 
bers— Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 
Broom  Corn. 

Also,  just  received,  a  few  bushels  of  prime  Broom  Corn 
rr.ised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes, consiandv  for  sale  bv  Lincoln 
Fearing  ii  Co  ,  No.  110,  Stale  Street. 
.ipril  13,  isai. 6w^ 

Bones  If'antcd. 
Shin    and   Leg  Hones  constantly   purchased    by  GEO. 
H.  GRAY  4-  CO.  No.  «S  Kilby  street. 

April  20.       2inos 

Brass  Sj/ringes. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Wai'ehouse,  Nos.  51  and 
52  Norlh  Maiket  sIk^cI,  a  very  useful  article  for  destroy- 
ing Caterpillars,  Bugs  and  other  insects.  Likewise  to 
prevent  Ihe  mildew  tm  Vines  and  Gooseberry  Bushes. — 
See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  8,  page  358  and  363. 

Sheep — Sheep. 

Valuable  Bjo'ts  o'l  the  best  melbod  of  forming  good 
flocks,  of  increasing  them,  and  treating  them  properly 
when  in  health  and  v;ben  diseased — i^n  the  character 
and  value  of  .Merino  Sheep — anatomical  structure,  &c, 
&c— 5  valuable  woiks,  viz: 

Sii  George  Stewart  Makcnzie,  Bart. 

Robert  R   Livingston,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D. 

M.  Dnubenlon,  a  man  of  l,>tters,  and  profound  Natural- 
ist ;  his  wotk  was  pnblished  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  America — and  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr  Tessiu,  inspector  ol  the  Rambouillet  Establish- 
ment— and  others  in  France. 

Also  for  sale — a  valuable  collection  of  Books  on  Agri- 
csilluie.  Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
Botany,  »S:c,  fcc.  By  R.  P.  &  C.  WILLIAMS,  whole- 
sale and  retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  18  and  20 
Cornhill,  Boston.  May  25. 


Hownrd^s  Cast  Iron  Ploughs,  &fc. 

Jn«f  received  al  Ihe  .Agricultural  Warehouse, Nos.  51 
and  52  Norlh  Market  street,  a  few  of  C.  Howard's  Patent 
Cast  Iron  Ploughs.  Thi;  is  the  mo  t  approved  Plough 
now  in  u--c.  and  i,;  highly  rccoinnieniled  by  our  best  far- 
mers for  doing  the  work  wi'Ii  ease  an<l  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner ;  the  casting  being  ground  smooth,  the 
Plough  is  not  liable  to  clog  even  at  the  first  time  using, 
but  runs  perfectly  free  at  all  limes. 

Aho,— Tafl's  sui)erior  casl  steel  SCYTHES,  manufac- 
tureil  cspres-ly  for  this  eslablishracni.  Likewise,  Pass- 
rnoro's,  Faiweirs,  Dudley's  and  English  Scythes,  with  a 
large  asset  inient  of  Garden  tools. 

Also,- Hall's  supcriof  Hay  Rakes— the  bc^t  article  of 
the  kiiid  maiuiriclured  in  the  conntiv.  June  15. 


For  Sale,  Full  hlood  Aldnerne-ij  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  Calves,  and  one  lleif  r  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  tind  two  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Shoit  I'orn  or 
Teeswater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  slock,  on 
both  siiles.  For  terms  apply  at  this  oHice.        4t       May  11. 


Brishton  IVIaukkt — Mojidny,  June  20. 

[Unporlrd  for  llie  Cl.roniole  ami  Palri„i..J 

At  .Market  this  day331  Beef  Cattle, including  75  unsold 
last  week  ;  IS  Cows  and  Calves,  and  12C6  Sheep  and 
Lamlis.  40  Beef  Cattle,  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of 
Ihe  market. 

Pricks. —  Beef  Cattle — Vt'e  shall  quote  lo  d,iy  from 
4  50  to  5  25,  extra  at  5  33  a  5  50.  We  noticed  some  th\jj 
Steers  taken  at  4  a  4  50. 

Cou-s  and  Calves — Sales  were  tfi'ecled  ;it  .'515,  19, 
24,  25  and  27. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Sales  quick,  we  notice  one  lot  at 
SI  88,  several  at  2,  one  at  2  25,  also  al  2  33  a  2  37A.  We 
noticed  Ihe  sale  of  a  lot  of  wethers,  sh-'ared.tt  2  33,  also 
an  extra  lot  sheared,  at  ^4. 


JVcw  York  Cattle  Market.  June  13— At  Market  this 
dav  between  3  and  400  head  of  l!eef  Cattle,  from  250  to 
30n  Sheen  and  Lambs,  a  few  lots  of  Swine  and  about  20 
Milch  Cows.  Eeef  continues  lo  be  in  good  demand,  and 
the  price  well  sustained.  We  noticed  several  lots  extra 
to  be  bought  at  gtS,  several  good  7  a  7,50,  fair  from  6  a  6* 
and  iniddli-  g  at  54  a  SJ  per  cwl.  Sheep,  the  market  is 
lively  and  sales  effected  at  extra  $ii,  good  3  a  3i,  fair  2  a 
24  ;  and  ordinary  at  1,25  a  1,50  each,  without  the  fleece. 
Swine  selling  quick  at  3^  a  4^0.  Milch  Cows,  several 
sales  at  20,  25,  and  30  each. 
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DEPARTURE  OF   THE  PIONEER. 

Far  away  from  the  hill-side,  the  lake  and  the  hamlet, 

Tlic  rocli  and  the  hrook,  and  yon  meadow  so  gay  ; 
From  the  foot-path  that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  stream- 
let; 
From  his  hut  and  tlie  grave  of  his  friend  far  away  ; 
He  has  gone  where  the  footsteps  of  men  never  ventured. 
Where  the  glooms  of  the  wild  tangled  forest  are  centred. 
Where  no  beam  of  the  sun,   or  the  sweet  moon   has  en- 
tered, 
No  blood-hound  has  roused  up  the  deer  with  his  bay. 

He  has  left  the  green  valley  for  paths  wliere  the  bison 
Roams  through  the  prairies,  and  leaps  o'er  the  flood  ; 
Where  the  snake  in  the  swamp  sucks  the  deadliest  poison. 
And  the  cat  of  the  mountain  keeps  watch  lor  its  food. 
But  the  leaf  shall  be   greener,  the  sky  shall  be  purer, 
The  eyes  shall  be  clcirer,  the  rifle  be  surer. 
And  stronger  the  aim  of  the  fearless  endurcr. 

Who  trusts  nought  but  heaven  in  his  way  through  the 
wood. 

Light  be  the  heart  of  the  poor,  lonely  wanderer, 
Firm  be  his  step  through  each  wearisome  mile. 
Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  from  the  plunderer. 

Far  from  the  track  ol  the  mean  and  the  vile. 
And  when  death,  with  the  last  of  its  terrors,  assails  him, 
And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him. 
He'll  think  of  the  friend,  far  away,  who  bewails  him, 
And  light  up  the  cold  touch  of  death  with  a  smile. 

And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and   lustre, 

There  for  his  pall  shall  the  oak  leaves  be  spread  ; 
The  sweet  briar  shall  bloom,   and   the  wild   grape  shall 
cluster. 
And  o'er  him  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  be  shed. 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  fern  and  tlio  heather. 
There  shall  the  young  eagle  shed  its  first  leather, 
The  wolves  with  thei'-  wild  dogs  shall  lie  there  together. 
And  moan  o'er  the  spot  v.hcre  the  hunter  is  laid. 

Braisard. 


NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 

perfDHiied  by  jiroxy.  Ailciress,  po^t  paiil,  to  Miss 
Amelia  Caroline  Ada  Joscpliina  Scrogg-s,  Seven 
Dials. — London  Paper.  , 

Hints  to  Emigrants. — By  felling  the  trees  that 
cover  the  tops  and  sides  of  inotiiitains,  (says  M 
Humboldt,)  men  in  every  climate  prepare  at  ont-e 
two  calamities  t'oi-  future  generations — the  want 
of  fuel  and  the  scarcity  of  water. 


ExTRAORlilNARy  LoNGEVITr  OF  A  NeGBO  SlAVE. 

— Died  at  Maryland,  St  Andrew,  the  property  of 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  Bart,  on  Sunday  the  5tli 
December  last,  Robert  Lynch,  a  negro  slave  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  He  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  good  health  until  within  a  fortnight 
of  Ills  death,  walking  generally  from  his  residence 
to  the  works  of  the  |)roperty,  about  the  distange 
of  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  This  man  perfectly 
recollected  the  great  earthquake  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed ihn  town  of  Port  lloyal  in  1692  ;  and  fm- 
ther,  remembered  the  ])ersons  and  equipages  of 
the  Lieut.  Governor  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Knight, 
whose  third  and  last  governorship  commenced  in 
1680.  We  shall  allow  for  this  early  recollection,  at 
all  events,  the  age  of  10,  or  16S2,  (the  end  of  this 
gentleman's  reign,  \\c  may  iidd  to  the  present  lime), 
to  prove  the  venerable  old  patriarch  has  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  after  having  lived  (during  the 
reign  of  si.x  kings  and  one  Queen,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  28  governors,  27  lieutenant  governors, 
and  seven  Presidents,)  to  the  age  of  150  years. — 
HowilCs  Seasons. 


The  following  description  of  a  steed  and  out-rider 
taken  from  a  very  interesting  work,  called  A  Year  in  1 
Spain,  is  a  fair  parallel  to  Roz'mante  and  Sancho  Panza: 
'  After  being  iletained  a  day  longer  at  Aranjuez  than 
1  had  contemplated,  for  want  of  conveyance,  my  little 
friend  Jose  at  length  procured  me  the  means  of  reaching 
Toledo.  Indeed,  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  expediency 
of  departing  afoot  on  the  fourth  day  of  my  absence  from 
Madrid,  when  .lose  knocked  at  my  door,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  got  a  horse  for  me,  and  that  he  was  to  go  along, 
to  bring  him  back  ou  a  borrico,  (a  jackass.)  I  liked  this 
arrangement  well.  So,  paying  my  bill,  and  packing  up 
my  sack,  I  sallied  out  into  the  court-yard,  to  commence 
my  journey.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  very  splendidly 
mounted,  but  my  astonishment  and  confusion  were  in- 
deed great,  on  finding  that  I  had  to  ride  upon  a  misera 
ble  rocin,  that  had  lost  his  hair  by  some  disease,  espe- 
cially upon  the  tail,  which  was  as  long  and  as  naked 
as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  The  only  flesh  the 
animal  had  left  seemed  to  have  descended  into  the  legs, 
and  as  for  his  hips,  his  .backbone  and  ribs,  they  were 
everywhere  conspicuous,  save  where  concealed  by  a 
huo-e  pack  saddle,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  covered  with 
canvas.  What  made  the  matter  still  worse,  tlic  master 
of  the  beast,  an  old  man  in  a  brown  cloak,  held  his  hand 
before  me,  as  I  was  approaching  to  take  a  nearer  view, 
and  told  me  that  if  it  was  jViiai  to  mc  he  would  take  the 
two  dollars  beforehand.  I  explained  to  the  old  man 
how  very  possible  it  was  that  his  horse  would  not  live  to 
complete  the  journey  ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  some 
indignation,  that  he  would  carry  me  to  las  Indins,  much 
more  to  Toledo.  As  he  continued  to  hold  out  his  hand 
with  a  resolute  air,  I  dropped  the  required  sum  into  it, 
and  o-rasping  the  pack-saddle  for  want  of  a  mane,  I  vaul- 
ted at  once  into  the  seat.  The  back  of  the  poor  animal 
cracked  and  tvvi.stcd  under  the  burthen,  ani^  as  he  gave 
some  indications  of  a  disposition  to  he  down,  I  drew  for- 
cibly upon  tl;e  halter.  'Thus  roughly  handled,  his  neck 
bent  backward  like  a  broken  bow,  and,  making  retrogade 
steps,  he  backed  full  upon  .lose,  who,  well  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  so  long  an  excursion,  was  drawn  up  behind, 
upon  a  little  mouse-colored  ass,  with  a  game-bag,which 
contained  all  my  travelling  equipage,  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  hanging  from  his  shoulder.  Three  or  four 
sound  blows  from  the  cudgel  of  Jose,  accompanied  with 
a  kick  under  the  belly  from  the  master  of  the  beast, 
corrected  his  retrogade  motion,  which  being  changed  for 
an  advance,  we  sallied  out  of  the  inn,  and  took  our  way 
through  the  market  place,  to  the  admiration  of  all  Aran- 
juez.'— vol  ii.  p.  15,  17. 


June  22,  ISSl. 

Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — for  Sale. 
The  subscriber  otfers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  choice 
Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Lewis 
and  state  of  New  Yoi'k.  Some  oi  the  land  is  iiiiprovec 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remarkably  heal- 
thy, being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  Irom 
i!io  cumnion  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  towns 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  18  ndles  east  of  the 
lake.  The  .soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of  V 
covered  with  rich  black  mould.  The  limber  is  chieflj 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  &c 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of  Gra.ss,  Rye,  Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes  and  Flax ;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Whea; 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  su- 
perior grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  ftoVf  otfers  itscM 
The  pioduce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  tht; 
land,  i^  veiy  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  tha- 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Black 
River  townships.  The  land  is  adnjirably  well  watered 
there  being  but  few  lots  which  have  not  ilurable  running 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchard 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county 
Slock  of  all  kinds  maybe  disposed  of  with  the  least  possi- 
ble trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  droveri 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  paying 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  readilj 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  far 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originally 
tVom  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  fion 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  Thi 
above  described  land  is  oifered  for  sale  at  the  very  Ion 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  poi 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and  : 
hair  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  tor  the  improved  lots.  Th( 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  tw( 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  instalments 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchasers- 
the  sub'^criber  will  receive  in  payment,  Catllo,  Sheep 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  wil 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  land  i; 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  t< 
purchaseis.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  will  pleasi 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  count; 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  C.vn  field 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9.  eplGt 


March  of  Intellect. — Wants  a  Sitdatiox — A 
young  wouian  who  has  received  the  rudiments  of 
her  education  in  a  charity  school,  as  house  maid  ; 
she  wotild  prefer  a  place  where  the  stairs  are  sent 
out  to  scour,  and  where  she  can  carry  on  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  Iier  friends,  and  where 
furniture-rubbing,  washing    and    cleaning    can  be 


Gallant  Daughter.- — Sir  John  Cochrane,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  Argyle's  rebellion  against  James  the  Second, 
was  taken  prisoner,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  con- 
demned to  bo  hanged.  His  daughter,  having  notice  that 
the  death-warrant  was  expected  from  London,  attired 
herself  in  men's  clothes,  and  twice  attacked  and  robbed 
the  mails  between  Belfor  and  Berwick.  The  execution 
was  bv  this  means  delayed,  till  Sir  John  Cochrane's  fa- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  succeeded  in  making  inter- 
est with  father  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  King  James'  Confessor, 
who,  for  the  sum  of^  five  thousand  pounds,  interceded 
with  his  royal  master,  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
and  procured  his  pardon. 

Wiien  Lord  Erskine  made  his  dchittdt  the  bar,  his  ag- 
itation almost  overcame  him,  and  he  was  just  going  to 
sit  down.  '  At  that  moment,'  said  he,  '  I  thought  I  felt 
my  little  children  tugging  at  my  gown,  and  the  idea 
roused  me  to  an  exertion  of  which  I  did  not  think  my- 
self capable.' 


Legal  Pun— As  several  gentlemen  of  the  bar  were  a 
few  days  since  in  conversation,  one  of  them,  under  favor 
of  the  wind,  received  a  portion  of  his  neighbor's   saliva 

upon  his  summer  coat.      'Mr.  R ,' said   the  suffere  ^^      ^_    ^^^^      _  _^    „.„i..,. 

'  if  this   is  the  way  you  treat  other  persons  habits,  you  1  H^,ya.r"'N.'s.'— p"j.  HiTll'and,  Esq.  Recorder  Office. 
cannot  «7)cc(  to  rate  as  a  gentleman.'  Montreal,  L.  C— A. Bowman, Bookseller 


Jlmmunition  ._£3) 

01  the   lest  quality   ai.d  ii,uies«  prices,  for  spoi  tin  . 

instantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE  [' 
6;  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  found  .satisfactory,  it  ma;  U 
be  returned,  and  the  money  willbe  refunded.     If  Jan.  1  ^ 


Hickory. 

Tbi-s  asloni.shing  fleet  horse  was  raise'l  in  Montreal,  i 
from  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not  in 
I'erior  to  any  in  the  U.  States  for  speed,  action  and  beau 
ty.  He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pro 
nounced  by  (good)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  raii 
horse  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  fast  walker,  and  has  pace- 
around  the  trotting  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes,  o 
seconds,  and  was  oifered  publicly  to  match  against  aii} 
horse  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  considered  unneces-  vi 
saiy  to  say  more,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  knowi  i 
to  be  doubled. 

He  will    sland    at   Abbott's  Inn,    Holden,  during  the  j 
sea.^on.     Terms  .CfS,  the  season.  6t  May  11. 
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FOR  THE  XEW  E^fGLAND    FARMFB. 


CULTURE  OF  INDI.^N  CORN. 
Mk  Fessewpkn. — M_v  reniarUs,  pulilislipd  in  yom-  j  letting  it  lie  in  grass  3  yeai's  after,  I  can  get  good 
p.Tper,  No  30  of  (he  ciiiient  volume,  not  No.  33,  jrro[)s  of  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  5  years  tlie 
as  .Mr  A.  K.  has  it,  were  intended  for  persons  I  land  \^  ill  lie  in  better  order  for  another  erop  of 
ohliged,  like  myself,  to  cultivate  hilly,  rough  stony  I  corn,  than  it  was  wlien  1  commenced  :  by  following 
land,  situateil  at  n  distance  from  rivers,  sea  shores,  this  rotation  continues  to  improve.  When  if  plough- 
cities,  or  large  towns,  where  plenty  of  manure  ed  3  years  in  succession,  as  it  must  be  or  left  in 
cannot  readily  lie  obtained.  I  the  hill,  if  any  other  than  green  sward  were  plant- 

I  did  not  vei\tMre  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the   ^'^  ^vith  corn,  it  must  be  twice  manured  or  become 


I  plant   no    other,  because  I  wish  to  improve  as ,  formation  I  hope  to  receive    tliroii'di   the  iiiGdinni 
much  of  my  land  as  possible,    with    the  least  ox-      '"  '"         ~     " 

pcnse  of  iTianure,  and  1  find  by  manuring  and 
planting  a  piece  of  green  sward  one  year,  laying 
it  down  the  ne.xt  with  oats   and    grass  seed   and 


best  mode  for  farmers  that  occupy  largo  level 
farms  where  manure  i.s  plenty.  My  i)rincipal  ob> 
ject  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  middling 
class  of  farmers  in  the  interior  of  New  Englanii 
who  are  obliged  to  till  rough  land,  to  the  improve- 
ments made  by  thosu  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
try  experiments  and  communicate  the  results  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  Of  this  latter  class,  I  con- 
si<ler  Mr  Phiuney  and  Mr  A.  R.  Eut  most  of  oar 
farmers  on  reading  or  hearing  of  successful  ex- 
periments and  improvements  made  by  such  fir- 
mers,  at  once  object  and  say, '  this  is  nothing  to  i\s, 
our  lands  cannot  he  managed  as  those  gentlemm 
lo  theirs.'  True  my  friends,  but  I  would  say  ,o 
ou  in  the  words  of  MrR.  not  to  be  discouragel, 
onsider  what  is  the  great  object  to  bo  obtaineJ, 
«nd  see  if  you  camiot  some  how  obtain  it.  Tie 
jreat  object  is  to  save  and  apply  in  the  best  possi- 
•k  manner,  the  manure  carried  on  to  the  land 
lad  the  vegetable  mould  of  the  turf.  They  ac- 
lohiplish  this  by  placing  both  manure  and  turf 
ut  of  the  reach  of  winds  and  sun,  where  they 
rill  ferment  and  rot  and  nourish  the  com  when 
lie  ears  are  setting  and  growing  and  thereby  ren- 
3r  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  crop.  Our  lands 
ill  not  admit  of  turning  over  the  turf  and  hav- 
>g  it  smooth  and  level,  but  I  think  by  ridging  in 
e  manner  I  described,  nearly  the  same  advantage 
[11  be  obtained.  I  knew  it  would  be  objected 
r  farmers  not  accustomed  to  this  mode,  that  it 
tas  four  times  the  work  to  take  care  of  corn 
anted  in  this  way,  to  that  done  in    the    other,  of 

toughing,   harrowing,     cross-jdoughing    &c I 

ought  and  said  the  same  at  first  myself,  but  my 
eighbors  jiersuaded  me  to  persevere,  and  expe- 
PDce  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  a  saving  of  labor 
id  better  for  the  crops  and  the  land.  Being 
iDsible  how  discouraging  this  mode  would  appear 
the  outset,  both  as  to  labor  and  crops,  I  almost 
sspaired  of  convincing  any  one,  not  accustomed 
it,  to  the  contrary.  But  after  reading  and  re- 
Bcting  on  iMr  Phiniiey's  experiment  and  success 
d  considering  the  effect  to  be  nearly  the  same 
both  methods,  I  ventured  to  communicate  my 
3WS  and  experience,  in  hopes  that  some  others 
ightbe  induced  to  give  ita  fair  trial.  Notonce 
ly,  on  a  single  rood  of  ground,  but  from  year  to 
(ar,  till  they  had  fully  tested  the  advantages,  and 
sadvantag-es  and  learned  by  practice  how  to  do  the 
rk  in  the  best  and  easiest  maimer,  as  every  kind 
ilabor  requires  experience  to  make  it  perfect,  and 
5  all  know  that  often  what  is  hard  and  difficult 
first,  becomes  easy  by  habit.  As  to  its  being 
visable  to  plant  any  other  than  green  sward 
th  corn,   I  did  not  mean  to    give  any  opinion. 


impoverished.  Potatoes  perhaps  are  a  gooil 
preparation  for  corn,  when  the  same  land  is  intend- 
ed for  tillage  several  years  ;  but  in  the  country 
where  we  have  no  market  for  potatoes,  except  in 
our  families  and  with  our  stock  and  of  course 
plant  more  than  ten  acres  of  corn  to  one  of  po- 
tatoes, our  corn  land  coulii  not  all  be  prepared  in 
til  at  way,  and  if  so  prepared,  would  need  two 
successive  manurings.  j 

1  feeil  my  land  close  before  idoughing  for  corn, 
because  I  find  it  easier  ploughing  and  hoeing,  the 
svvard  not  being  as  tough  and  the  grass  not  star- 
ting and  growing  as  much  before  hoeing,  and  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  me  that  on  my  land 
with  such  a  sward  and  such  grass  as  it  produces, 
it  is  better  for  the  crop.  No  doubt  on  different 
soils  a  different  course  would  be  better.  An  ob- 
serving neighboring  farmer,  first  informed  me, 
that  he  had  found  it  best  to  feed  close  before  piougli- 
1  „'■  I  doubted  it  at  first,  but  tried  it  and  am 
satisfied. 

Mr.  R.  says  my  manure  has  been  spread  on  the 
surface  from  before  ploughing  until  hoeing  and 
thereby  exposed  to  a  great  loss  of  virtue.  He  is 
mistaken,  for  by  ploughing  into  ridges  as  1  stated 
at  least  four  fifths  of  the  manure  is  covered  with 
the  furrows  turned  over  for  the  ridges,  and  is  col- 
lected and  kept  in  the  very  place  where  and  to 
the  very  time  when,  it  will  do  the  most  good,  on 
the  principle  advocated  by  him  and  Mr  Phinney, 
that  is,  not  to  make  a  fine  show  of  stalks  but  a 
good  crop  of  large  ears  of  corn.  And  it  strikes 
me  that  Mr  Phinney  has  erred  a  little  upon  his  own 
prin.-iple,  in  putting  on  and  spreading  his  manure 
aftei  ploughing  ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  spread 
the  manure  before  ploughing  and  cover  it  with 
the  furrows?  It  would  not  aid  the  corn  in  the  fore 
pari  of  the  season  as  much,  but  would  it  not  make 
a  b>tler  crop  of  ears  .' 

Plymouth,  Conn.  June   ISih,  1831.  B. 


FOa  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMHB. 

INSECT  ON  PEACH  TREES. 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  a  small  vial,  containing 
^voof  our  (worst)  peach  destroyers.  I  had  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  peach,  which  appeared  prom- 
sing  a  few  days  since,  and  now  they  have  mostly 
fallen.  The  dejiredator  deposits  in  the  peach  what 
shortly  becomes  a  maggot.  As  I  have  never  suf- 
ered  much  from  their  depredations  until  the  pres- 
mt  season,  and  am  now  in  a  fair    way  to   lose  all 


ny  crop,  I  feel  desirous  to  be  made  acquainted 
A'ith  the  name  of  the  insect,  and  the  time  and 
Cleans  of  preventing  its  depredations  ;  which  in   condition,  entirely  secure  from  the  wentlicr    Tills 


of  The  A'cw  England  Farmer.  I  have;  taken 
several  of  these  creatures  in  the  very  .-u-t,  and 
shall  not  have  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  them 
guilty.  I  likewise  send  a  peach,  which  they  have 
wounded.      Very  respectfully  yours. 

J.  Cranston. 
RcmnrJis  ly  the  Kdllor. — ^We  believe    the  insect 
referre<l  to    in    the  above    communication   is    the 
great     enemy    to     fruit    for   whoso     destruction 
premiums  have  been  proposed,  and  a  Report  of  a 
eomiidttee     of    the    Mass.   Hort.   Soc.   relative  to 
means  of  jirejjeiiting  its  ravages  was  published  in 
the  New    Eftgland   Farmer,  vol.  viii.  p.   382.   It 
is  a    small    bug  or   beetle,  which  perforates    Uie 
young  fruit  of  the  pear,  apple,    and  all  stone  fruits 
and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them.     These   soon  hatch 
and  a  small  maggot  isjiroduced,  which  feeds  cither 
on  the  pulp    of  the  fruits,    or  on  the    kernel  of  the 
seed;  for  the  tastes  and   habits     of   the   different 
species  are  not  similar.     In    the    stono    fruits  tiiis 
injury  destroys  their  growth,     and  they    fall  with 
their  little    enemy    within    them.     The  insect  re- 
treats into  the  earth,  pa.sses  the  winter  in  the  chrys- 
alis state,  and  comes  forth  just  as  the  young  fruit  is 
forming  or  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  falling,  to 
renew  its  mischievous  labors  and  continues  its  dep- 
redations from  the  firstof  May  till  autumn. 

Dr  James  Tilton  of  Delaware  in  an  article  on 
this  subject  published  in  t!ie  American  edition  of 
It'illkK's  Domcitic  Enajclopedin,  and  republished  in 
in  the  JV.  E.  Pnnnpr,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  observes  that 
'  Our  frints,  colle.fively  estimated,  must  thcruby  bg 
depreciated  more  than  half  their  value  ;'  and  adds 
in  his  directions  for  destroying  the  insect,  'AH  the 
domestic  animals,  if  well  directed,  contribute  to 
this  purpose.  Hogs  in  a  special  manner  are  quali- 
fied for  the  work  of  extermination.  In  large  or- 
chards, care  shoidd  be  taken  that  the  slock  of  hogs 
is  sufficient  to  eat  up  all  the  early  fruit,  which 
fiillsfrom  May  till  August.  This  precaution  will 
be  more  especially  necessary  in  large  peach  or- 
chards ;  for  otherwise,  when  the  hogs  become  clog- 
ged with  the  pulp  of  the  peach,  they  will  let  it  fall 
out  of  their  mouths,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  kernel,  which  they  like  belter  ;  and  thus  the 
curculio,  escaping  from  their  jaws  may  hide  under 
groimd  till  next  spring. 

'  The  ordinary  fowls  of  a  farm  yard  are  great 
devourers  of  beetles.  Poultry  in  general  are  re- 
garded as'carniverous  in  the  summer  and  therefore 
should  be  cooped  some  time  before  they  are  eaten. 
Everybody  knows  with  what  avidity  ducks  seize 
on  the  tumble-bug,  (Scarabcnus  carnifer)  and*it 
is  probable  the  curculio  is  regarded  by  all  fowls, 
as  an  equally  delicious  morsel.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  smooth  stone  fruit,  particularly  succeed  much  • 
better  in  lanes  and  y.-rds,  where  poultry  run  with- 
out restraint  than  in  gardens  and  other  inclosures, 
where  fowls  are  excluded.' 

Dr  Thacher  remarks  of  this  insect,  that  instead 
of  retreating  into  the  earth,  a  part  of  the  worms,  at 
least  abandon  the  apple  before  it  falls  from  the 
tree,  and  locate  themselves  under  the  scales  of  the 
bark  and  in  the  crevices  of  trees.  In  making 
search  this  day,  25th  September,  I  have  detected 
a  considerable    number  of  ajiple   worms,  in   that 
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pT^^^in^^ii^ii^T^h^  the    great   uiilUy   of  proper  1  Any  room  where  tliey  will    keep   dry    niul  warm 

^  .      .1      •_     .K_     r„M    «.,,!     oi^.-ltinr  I  tlii-oinrli  f'np   wintpiv   will  nrfSfirvP.  tlioiii.       (JllG  mav 


applications  to  trees  both  in  the  fall  ami  spi 
for  the  destructio.i  of  insects^.  All  the  rough  bark 
shoukl  be  carefully  remove.l,  and  the  trunk  and 
large  branches  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
Forsyth's  composition,  or  a  strong  decoction  of 
tobacco,  with  a  small  quantity  of  quick  lime,  which 
should  be  applied  to  every  crevice  which  can  afford 
shelter  for  insects  or  their  eggs.'  Tbaclur's  Orchard- 
ist,p.\\G,2Jed.  . 

In  the  autumn  of  1828  we  addressed  a  letter  on 


through  the  winter,  will  preserve  them.  One  may 
be  seen  in  iMr  Shepherd's  bar  room,  at  Concord,  per- 
fectly sound,  which  grew  in  1829,  and  many  of 
last  year's  growth.  I  will  also  call  your  attention, 
Mr  Fessenden,  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  early  po- 
tatoes in  Denbighshire,  Eng.  found  in  Loudon's 
Gardener's  Mag.  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  and  pp.  317  ; 
and  I  for  one  should  be  glad  if  you  will  give  the 
substance  of  those  two  articles,  in  the  New  Eng- 
"      il  Farmer,    at  your  leisure,  as  the  Magazine  is 


In  tlie  autumn  oi  iD^o  «i;  .uiui^i^=^..  "-.—  —    ■• -•,    —j—-     >    --  j= 

the  subject  of  this  insect,  to  a  gentleman,  who  was    in  the  Hort.  Society's  library,  you  can  refer  to  it  at 


often  benefitted  the  public,  and  obliged  us  by 
communications  on  entomology.  This  gentleman 
favored  us  with  a  scientific  descrii)lion  of  the 
curculio,  which  was  dated  Milton,  Oct.  1,  1828,  and 
published  in  the  JSTeiv  England  Farmer,  vol.  vu. 
p.  81,  82.  From  this  it  appears  that  some  broods 
of  the  same  insect  attack  the  limbs,  and  cause 
dark  colored  bunches  or  excrescences,  and  other 
broods  assail  the  fruit.  The  remedies  which  this 
gentleman  recommended  were 

'  1.  To  extirpate  the  diseased  nodes  or  excres- 
cences in  June,  and  burn  them. 

'  2.  To  collect  all  fallen  stone  fruit,  and  give  it 

to  hogs  :  ^    .     ,      , , 

'  To  which  may  be  added  that  the  fruit  should 
not  he  suffered  to  remain  long  on  the  ground  ; 
that  it  should  be  boiled  or  steamed  in  order  effect- 
ually to  destroy  the  contained  larvae  :  and  that  the 
above  processes  should  be  xmiversaU;i  adopted  in 
order  to  exterminate  the  destructive  insect.' 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


leisure.     Yours  &c.  Edward  Cdrtis. 

Peppercll,  June  21,  1831. 

P.  S.  If  any  members  of  the  Hbrh'cu/^ura^  So- 
ciclij  wish  for  any  seeds  or  scions  from  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  and  will  make  it  known  to  me,  through 
you,  I  will  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  them 
at  the  proper  seasons,  as  I  shall  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  those  places.  E.  Curtis. 

FOR    TUE     NEW  ENGLAND  FiRMER. 

1  GREEN    PEAS. 

Mr  Fessenden — After  having  taken  paina  to 
procure  seed  of  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables, 
and  been  to  the  trouble  to  cultivate  them  too,  it 
is  very  vexatious  to  have  them  either  spoiled  in 
cooking,  or  by  any  other  means  impaired  in  good- 
ness,  or  flavor. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  from  my 
own  experience,  and  if  il  should  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  any  individual,    my  object  will  be  realised. 

Last  spring  at  the  proper  time  to  plant  early 
peas,  it  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  attend  to  the 
business,    therefore    I  said  to  myself,    I  will  plant 


PRFSERVATION  OF   SWEET  POTATOES,   no   early   peas  this  year,   hut  depend  on  the  mar- 
*^" ,.  .„,,r.,^    r_  _  i.„.    r„..  .Uo    ooi'lv      !ini)' wliRii    cnnvfinient.    nlant 


APPLES,  SQUASHES,  &.c. 
Mr  Fesse.nde.n— -Many  experiments  having 
been  tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  to  preserve 
the  sweet  Potato  slips  through  the  winter  with- 
out success,  1  have  thought  the  following  ob- 
servations may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

After  digging  my  sweet  potatoes  last  fall,  1 
packed  a  quantity  of  the  slips  down  in  a  barrel 
with  waste  cotton,  such  as  is  obtained  at  the  cot- 
ton factories  for  making  into  coarse  paper  and  bat- 
ting, (at  2  cts.  per  lb.)  with  a  layer  of  cotton  and  u 
la/er  of  slips  alternately,  and  then  placed  them 
away  in  a  warm  room,  which  we  keep  from  freez- 
ing during  the  winter.  On  opening  them  in  the 
spHng,  I  found  a  part  of  them  very  fresh  ;  but 
where  they  were  too  thick,  they  had  created  too 
much  dampness  and  rotted.  I  also  packed  down 
two  barrels  of  apples  in  the  like  manner,  and  lijiind 
them  in  the  spring  much  better  preserved  than 
any  I  ever  before  saw.     lam    informed  that   the 


ket  for  the  early,  and'  when  convenient,  plant 
some  for  later  u?e.  Accordingly  when  the  market 
began  to  abound  with  peas,  I  procured  a  mess — 
they  were  dressed  in  the  manner  usually  practised 
in  my  family  ;  but  when  I  came  to  eat  thereof  I 
discovered  to  my  disappointment,  that  they  were 
destitute  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pea. — I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  do  without  peas  un- 
til my  own  were  fit  for  use. — In  the  meantime  1 
dined  at  an  inn,  where  peas  were  served,  they 
also  possessed  but  little  nlerit — but  today  I  have 
had  a  real  feast  on  green  peas,  which  were  gath- 
ered in  my  own  garden,  about  two  hours  before 
dinner. 

Now  I  will  come  to  the  point,  and  say  what  1 
might  (but  for  a  desire  to  be  particular)  have  said 
at  the  beginning. 

Green  peas  lose  their  sweetness  very  fast  by 
remaining  on  hand  after  they  are  gathered  ;  even 
one  night  is  sufficient  to  extract  tnucli  of  tieir 
flavor.     Cut  here  is  a  difliciilty   to  which  a  large 


any  1  ever  Uelorc  saw.     i  am    i.ii.ji.mci.  ......    ...v.    „„,„..  ^...  .....-.--  -  .,  ,i„„.„ 

New  Jersey    Quakers  preserve   their   potato  slips    proportion    of  our  city  fnends    will  be  oblige,  to 
irvleaves.     As  the  cultivation   of  the  sweet  potato,    submit.— A  word  on  cooking  and  I  come  to  a  cicse. 


is  now  becoming  so  general  in  this  quarter,  1 
hope  and  trust  there  will  he  some  mode  discovered 
to  keep  the  seed  without  having  to  get  them  from 
New  Jersey  every  spring.  And  1  feel  confident 
the  one  given  above  will  be  successful.  I  am 
also  inclined  to  think,  that  ground  plaster,  as 
was  mentioned  in  your  -18tli  number,  will  answer 
tills  purpose. 

I  believe   it   is    not  so   generally    know  n    as  it 

ought  to  be,  how  to  keep  winter  siiuashes,  almost 

any  length  of  lime  wanted  ;  you  have  only  to  hang 

them  up  in  a  warm  dry  room.      I  have  tliem  now 

perfectly    fresh,  and  their  flavor   as  good,  or  bet-   the  peas. 

terthan   when  they    were  taken   from  the  vines.  1      A'cttVoii,  June  24(,i,  1831 


Green   peas  should  he  boiled  with  a  little  s\lt, 

in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  so  that  no  mire 
liquor  should  remain  when  done,  than  is  needed 
in  the  dish  — for  if  a  quantity  of  liquor  is  thrown 
away,  much  of  the  richness  of  the  pea  is  wastei. 
Another  way  of  proceeding,  which  is  probabi} 
as  good  or  even  better,  is  to  take  a  piece  of  sal 
pork,  and  half  boil  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  then,  pour  off  until  you  lia.ve  just  enough  lef 
to  boil  the  peas,  calculating  by  the  way,  to  retail 
just  enough  of  the  salt  of  the  pork  (with  tht 
help  of  the  butter  that  may  be  used,)  to  seasoi 
A  Rustic. 


June  29,  1831. 

FOR    THE   NEW   ENGLAND    FARMER. 

Description  nf  a  Method  for  propagating  Fruit 
Trees,  and  Forest  Trees,  not  as  yet,  generally  prac- 
tised in  Europe,  or  the  United  Slates. — The  ac- 
count of  the  method  here  in  question  is  taken 
from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  published 
by  Dr  John  Redman  Coxe,  vol.  vi.  p.  ICo.*  Similar 
accounts  are  to  seen  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  Re- 
lation of  Lord  r.lacartney's  Embassy  to  China,  and 
other  publications.  Its  familiarity  to  %he  Chinese 
is  known  from  their  introducing  fruit  trees,  formed 
in  this  manner,  into  their  deserts.  The  state- 
ment is  the  rather  borrowed  however,  from  Dr 
Howison's  report,  as  he  practised  the  method  him- 
self, and  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  it  to  other 
trees,  not  bearing  fruit,  when  they  do  not  pro- 
duce seed  in  the  country  where  they  are  cultivat- 
ed. 

Of  the  Chinese  Method  of  propagating  Fruit 
Trees  by  Mscission.  By  Dr  James  Howison.—'  It 
is  said  the  Chinese  do  not  raise  fruit  trees  front 
seeds  or  grafts,  as  \s  cnstomary  in  Europe,  but  ii» 
tlie  following  method.  They  select  a  tree  which 
tney  wish  to  propagate,  and  fix  upon  a  bunch, 
wjich  will  disfigure  it  the  least  by  the  removal; 
anl  round  this,  as  near  as  conveniently  it  may  be  to 
itsjunction  with  the  trunk,  they  wind  a  cord  mad& 
of  straw,  besmeared  with  cow  dung,  until  a  ball 
is  formed  five  or  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  branch. 
THs  is  intended  as  a  bed  into  which  young  roots 
nny  shoot.  Immediately  under  the  ball  the  bark 
is  divided  down  to  the  wood  for  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  circumference  of  the  branch.  A  cocoa 
nn  shell,  or  a  small  pot  is  then  hung  over  the 
hill,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  ;  so  small  that 
witer  therein  will  only  fall  in  drojis  ;  by  which 
means  the  rope  is  constantly  kept  moist  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance necessary  for  the  ready  admission  of 
the  young  roots,  and  for  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  branch. 

When  the  vessel  has  been  supplied  with  water 
for  three  weeks,  one  third  of  the  remaining  branch 
is  cut ;  snd  the  former  incision  carried  deeper 
into  the  branch,  as  by  this  time  roots  have  struck 
into  the  rope,  and  assist  in  giving  support. 

After  a  similar  interval,  the  operation  is  again 
repeated  ;  and  in  about  two  months  from  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  process,  the  roots  are  generally 
seen  intersecting  each  other  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
ball;  which  indicates  that  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  branch 
from  the  tree.— And  this  is  best  done  by  sawing 
it  off  at  the  incision  ;  taking  care  that  the  rope, 
(which  must  have  become  nearly  rotten)  is  not 
shaken  by  the  operation  ;— and  then  the  branch 
is  planted   as  a  young  tree. 

'  It  is  conceived  that  a  longer  period  would  be 
necessary  to  succeed  with  this  operation  in 
Europe,  because  vegetation  is  so  much  slower 
than  in  India  (where  Dr  Howison  made  his  exper- 
iments ;)  but  he  thinks  that  an  additional  month 
would  be  adequate  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of 
climate. 

'  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  stated  to 
be,  that  a  fi»ther  growth  of  three  or  four  years, 
is  sufiicient,  when  the  branches  arc  of  any  con- 
siderable  size,  to  bring  them  to  their  full  beariag 
state  ;  whereas  eight  or  ten  years  would  be  oilie*' 
wise  necessary.     This  he   saw   proved   at  Prinm 


'  Dr.  Coxe  copied  the  above  from  the  London.  i?cjr». 
sped,  which  took  it  from  Trans.  Soc.  .Srts.  in  LonAOt^ 
vol.  xxv. 


Vol.  IX.  — No..)0. 
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of  ff'tilcs'  Island.  [Decvvettu  the  islands  of  Sumatra 
ami  .lavn.] 

'  The  writer's  c.xperiotice  ilous  not  nllow  liiin 
to  spi^ak  cit"  tho  Success  with  wliicli  this  method 
ini^lit  he  iipplied  to_/;i(i'(  Ines  ;  hut  he  hitlo  doubts 
of  its  succeeding  ;  and  the  adoption  of  it  is  reconi- 
tnended  at  all  events  in  multiplying  such  plants, 
natives  of  warmer  climates,  whose  stcds  do  not 
succeed  in  //lis  counlry. 

'  Dr  Ilowison  has  besides  frequently  remarked  ; 
tliat  such  brandies  of  fi-uil  trees,  as  were  under 
the  operation  of  abscission  at  the  time  of  hear- 
ing, were  more  laden  with  fruit,  than  tho  rest  of 
the  trees,  which  is  attributed  to  a  plethora  or  ful- 
ness, occasioned  by  the  conimuiiicalion  between 
the  branches  and  the  trunk  being  cut  otf  by  the 
division  of  the  bark.  And  he  has  observed  that 
the  roots  from  a  branch  under  this  operation 
%vere  longer  in  shooting  into  the  hall  of  straw, 
when  the  tree  was  in  leaf  than  at  another  time: 
— on  which  account  he  recommends  the  spring 
as  the  best  season  for  making  experiments.' 

The  quotation  from  the  American  Museum  here 
concludes. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  though  the  division  as 
to  the  bough  which  is  to  form  the  new  tree,  should 
i)e  made  at  the  place  above  directed,  yet  cnre 
must  be  taken  not  to  leave  a  stump  behind  on  the 
parent  tree,  for  this  would  damage  the  stock  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  tree.  The  stump,  therefore, 
must  next  be  cut  off  close  to  the  main  branch,  from 
which  it  was  taken  ;  that  the  wound  may  Ileal 
by  bark  spreading  to  cover  lite  icound  from  the  right 
and  left,  and  from  above  the  wound  ;  not  to 
speak  of  some  little  elevation  of  bark,  wbich 
may  arise  from  below  the  wound.  The  bark,  it 
mutt  be  observed  will  never  rise  up  and  cross  the 
end  of  a.  standing  slitmp,  hut  must  be  looked  for 
as  a  cover  to  the  branch  out  of  which  the  stiimp 
grew. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  A.  B. 

FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Mr  Fessenden — A  correspondent  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  22d  inst.  over  the  signature  of 'Vitis,'  has 
undertaken  to  animadvert  upon  the  committee 
on  fruits,  for  their  projiosal  to  give  a  premium  of 
twenty  dollars,  '  For  the  best  method  of  cultiva- 
ting foreign  grapes,  in  open  ground,  which  shall  be 
euperior  to  any  other  now  piactised  in  this  country, 
with  reference  to  planting,  training,  shelter,  &c, 
and  for  a  length  of  trellis  not  less  than  thirty  feet ;' 
to  which  he  has  appended  some  strictures  upon 
the  Thomery  method. 

The  first  difficulty  ho  seems  to  meet  with  is 
whether  the  premium  proposed  be  for  the  theory 
or  practice  of  cultivation  and  in  his  question  which 
he  formally  marks  No.  1,  he  inquires,  'whether  it 
be  fora  treatise  or  to  he  jiaid  to  the  person  who  shall 
show  by  his  own  practice  a  better  mode  of  culti- 
vation  than  is  now  in  use.'  It  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine how  any  one  can  fairly  give  any  other  than 
the  latter  construction  to  it ;  is  it  not  explicitly  stat- 
ed to  be  for  the  best  method  of  cultivating  which 
shall  be  found  to  be  superior  on  comparison  with 
others  now  practised,  and  is  not  the  trellis  for  the 
specimen  required  to  be  of  a  given  length  ?  Has 
this  anything  to  do  with  a  treatise  ?  But  your  cor- 
respondent has  solved  his  own  difficulty  ;  he  says 
if  a  treatise  only  is  asked  for,  then  the  committee 
can  have  no  reference  to  the  Thomery  method,  as 
they  have  the  Bon  Jardinier  before  them,  in  which 
^at  whole  system  is  laid  down  ;  this  is  very  true  and 


as  the  committee  did  have  reference  to  tho  Thomery 
method  the  consequent  conclusion  would  be  that 
they  did  not  want  a  tn;atise. 

As  to  the  several  inquiries  in  relation  to  what 
would  bo  the  conduct  of  tho  commiltoo  in  certain 
contingencies,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine. I  understand  their  proposal,  according  to  its 
evident  import  on  its  face,  to  ai)ply  to  any  new 
method  which  shall  be  superior  to  what  is  now 
practised,  and  I  doubt  not  their  award  would  he 
made  in  conformity  to  it,  whenever- it  was  convin-- 
ced  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  it.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand tlifcm  to  say  they  think  the  Thomery 
mode  to  be  the  best  in  use  any  where,  hut  that  it 
is  acknowledged  in  France  to  be  the  best  in  use 
there,  and  of  this  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  was  jileased  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  ;  not  that  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  was  much  to  oiler  :  but  it  was  a  small  step 
towards  some  improvement  in  the  old  fashioned 
mode,  which  like  our  first  foreign  vines,  was  im- 
ported from  England  many  years  ago,  and  which 
we  have  been  ])ractising  upon  ever  since,  with 
what  success,  generally,  I  can  appeal  to  many  of 
our  most  respectable  cultivators  in  this  vicinity  to 
determine.  It  is  well  known  that  several  of  them, 
notwithstanding  they  have  with  great  care,  made 
use  of  the  required  precaution  of  syringes  and 
washes,  lime  and  sulphur,  flying  tents  and  fiimi- 
gators,  have  threatened  to  abandon  their  vines  al- 
together; yet  there  are  some  individuals  so  ortho- 
dox in  their  faith  in  this  mode  ;  arising  perhaps 
from  a  greater  share  of  success,  in  perhaps  very 
favored  situations  ;  or  from  an  untiring  zeal  and 
a  disregard  of  expense  ;  that  if  they  hear  the 
Thomery  mode  mentioned  they  scent  heresy  in  tho 
gale  and  seem  determined  to  decry  it  at  once,  and 
pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  a  .sys:em  taken  from  a 
country  where  it  never  did  succeed  for  open  ground 
culture,  instead  of  essaying  another  mode  received 
from  a  country  where  itinv:  riably  has  succeeded  for 
the  same  culture.  You  are  not  furnished  with  any 
conclusive  reasons  for  resisting  the  new  mode,  but 
you  hear,  that  it  will  require  six  or  seven  years  to 
complete  a  trellis ;  time  and  money  are  not  to  be 
thrown  away  ;  it  will  cost  a  great  deal,  you  are  not 
sure  it  will  succeed  in  this  climate,  a  cultivator 
must  own  the  soil.  I  confess.  Sir,  I  do  not  see 
much  force  in  these  objections  which  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  ordinary  mode,  and  if  a  substantial,  coarse 
wooden  fence,  built  upon  red  cedar  posts  with  a 
decent  trellis  attached  to  it,  and  furnished  witli  the 
coping,  can  be  constructed  of  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  of  the  requisite  height  for  ten  dollars,  and  I  am 
assured  by  an  exiierienced  carpenter  that  it  can,  I 
do  not  see  why  one  hundred  dollars  need  be  expen- 
ded upon  it ;  this  fence  according  to  usual  wear 
would  last  for  twenty  years,  a  term  of  durability, 
three  times  as  great  as  your  correspondent  will  ven- 
ture any  calculations  upon  about  grapes,  at  all  ; 
neither  do  I  see  the  pertinency  of  the  remark  that 
if  the  committee  had  offered  a  premium  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  they  would  have  done  a  real  good. 
Consistent  with  the  implied  censure  of  the  offer  of 
twenty  dollars  for  tlie  same  object,  the  amount 
would  not  he  intended  to  repay  the  expenses  of 
the  experiment,  and  your  correspondent's  '  poor 
wight,'  if  he  failed  of  success,  would  in  either  case 
have  to  sustain  the  whole  loss  of  it  himself,  and 
if  he  succeeded,  his  success  itself  would  be  his  own 
reward,  and  the  premium  simiily  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  his  laudable  efforts. 

Your  correspondent  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if  I 


ofl'er  to  point  out  an  error  in  his  remarks  on  tho 
Thomery  inotliod  in  which  he  says,  extending 
them  (the  vines)  from  sir  to  seven  inches  only 
every  season  until  they  arrive  at  their  intended  po- 
sition on  the  trellis.  In  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
lion  Jardinier,  it  is  stated,  it  (the  vine)  should  not 
he  lengthcued  more  than  twelve  or  fijlcen  inches 
each  year,  no  very  small  discrepancy  in  a  writer 
who  undertakes  to  set  matters  to  rights  in  so  au- 
thorative  a  tone  as  your  correspoiidcut. 

Yours,  with  great  respect. 

One  of  the  Committee  o.n  Fruits. 

Jane  25,   1831. 


FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

CUTTING  TREES  FOR  REPRODUCTION. 

Mr  Fessendem. — In  a  communication  from  Mr 
Welles  recently  published  in  your  paper,  it  is  inti- 
mated that  suckers  do  not  grow  from  the  stumps 
of  large  trees  when  cut,  because  the  stumps  hav- 
ing been  left  hollow  contain  water.  He  supiinsea 
that  if  the  trees  were  so  cut  as  to  ]u-event  this, 
by  letting  the  water  run  off,  suckers  would  sprout 
forth  and  grow.  For  the  last  20  winters  it  has 
been  my  employment  to  cut  timber.  The  result 
of  some  of  my  observations  on  its  growth  I  will 
state.  For  a  number  of  these  years  the  trees  that 
1  was  cutting,  were  very  old  and  much  decayed  ; 
I  observed  that  no  suckers  started  from  the  stumps 
of  large  trees  when  cut. 

In  the  winter  of  1823,  I  began  to  cut  a  lot  of 
white  oak,  full  grown,  but  undecayed — not  one  in 
the  hundred  unsound,  the  stumps  generally  per- 
fectly sound, — diameter  from  18  to  36  inches. 

This  lot  being  secure  from  cattle  I  expected  a 
fine  growth,  but  on  examining  the  stumps  the 
following  summer  I  could  not  find  a  single  sprout. 

vSnpposing  this  might  have  resulted  from  the 
stumps  being  cut  very  low,  and  considerably  hol- 
lowing so  as  to  contain  several  gallons  of  water, 
I  determined  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  cutting. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  winter,  with  an  axe, 
I  cut  the  sap  wood  all  around  the  tree,  leaving  it 
the  lowest  on  the  outsides,  I  then  sawed  the  re- 
mainder with  a  cross-cut  saw — the  teeth  so  raised 
as  to  leave  the  stump  in  a  form  to  shed  off  all  the 
water.  By  way  of  experiment  I  cut  a  number  of 
trees  in  the  usual  way.  This  course  I  followed 
two  seasons,  but  no  advantage  resulted  as  to  the 
growth  of  wood. 

Since  then  I  have  consulted  my  own  conve- 
nience rather  than  the  growth  of  suckers  in  cut- 
ting my  timber. 

After  reading  Mr  Welles'  communication  on  the 
subject,  I  examined  rising  a  hundred  of  the  stumps 
cut  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  growth  of  suckers 
and  have  not  found  so  much  as  a  single  sprout 
growing. 

If  this  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  pa- 
per,  you  may  publish  it. 

Yours,  &c,  I.  Alden,  2d. 

East  Bridgtxcater,  May  Mlh,  1831. 


Caterpillars. — The  spotted  Caterpillar  has 
committed  great  ravages  in  Pennsylvania.  Whole 
forests  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves.  The 
same  reptile  has  been  mischievous  in  Massachusetts 
on  fruit  trees.  Some  Horticulturists  have  shaken 
them  from  the  trees,  and  then  tarred  the  trunks  to 
prevent  their  ascending. 


Camphorated  spirit  applied  to  the  flesh  will  keep 
off  musketoes  for  several  hours. 
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CHARRING  POSTS. 

'The  in-o|iei- time  fur  felling  trees  for  posts  or 
timber,  is  in  August.  WluUevcr  is  tliiis  cut 
should  bt:  left  to  season  for  a  year  and  tlicii  taken 
to  the  sawmill.  When  sawed  in  snitable  pieces, 
each  piece  should  be  charred  at  the  bottom  just  so 
far  as  it  is  to  be  smik  in  the  ground.  Posts,  cut 
and  charred  in  this  way,  will  last  for  twenty  years  ; 
but  unless  the  wood  is  cut  iu  August,  and  season- 
ed for  a  year  iu  some  dry  phice,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  char  them.  It  has  been  ascertained 
lliat  when  miseasoned  timber  is  charred,  the  rot 
takes  place  muc!i  sooner  than  if  left  without  char- 
riii".  The  limber  from  full  grown  trees  lasts  lon- 
ger than  that  from  young  saplings;  even  the 
limb  of  an  old  white  oak  will  be  of  longer  dura- 
tion as  a  post,  than  one  of  the  same  .size  ot  a 
young  one.' 

Tlie  construction  of  the  barn  on  the  writer's 
farm  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with  interest  by 
farmers. 

'  Luckily  for  you,  I  have  an  immense  barn  made 
entirely  of  stone,  with  a  slate  roof.  It  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  complete  things  I  over  saw. 
It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  knoll,  or  rather  of  a 
sloi)e.  The  cellar  of  the  stable  part  of  the  barn 
is  forty  feet  by  thirty,  and  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  over  this  cellar  are  the  horses  and  cows, 
stalls,  which  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
stable.  There  is  room  for  eight  horses  and  ten 
cows  at  present,  but  by  a  little  ingenuity,  and  Mr 
Grant  has  already  suggested  the  plan,  there  can  be 
room  made  for  four  horses  and  four  cows  more,  as 
the  space  in  the  centre  is  a  mere  waste.  Each 
stall  has  one  moveable  plank  at  the  lower  end, 
which  when  raised,  allows  all  the  litter  of  the 
stable  to  be  shovelled  down  to  the  cellar.  You 
can  easily  Imagine  how  clean  and  v.bolesome  a 
stall  can  be  kept  in  this  way,  and  how  much  more 
manure  is  gathered  by  this  saving  process.  Both 
horse  ami  cow  staliles  should  be  built  over  a  cel- 
lar of  this  kind,  that  the  animals  may  be  kept 
from  breathing  the  foul  air.  Many  of  the  diseases 
of  cattle  proceed  from  the  impure  atmosphere  of 
stables. 

'  I  took  out  of  the  cellai',  soon  after  I  bought 
the  farm,  at  least  one  hundred  wagon  loads  of  ror 
ted  manure.  It  had  lain  there  a  long  time,  the 
owner  not  caring  to  disturb  it.  I  shall  in  luture 
take  out  the  manure  every  spring  and  fall.  The 
barn,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  barn  which  is 
ajjpropriated  to  hay  and  grain,  is  of  the  same 
dimensions,  with  a  cellar  also,  under  the  whole, 
divided  from  the  other  by  a  strong  stone  partition. 
This  cellar  is  for  calves,  and  wagons,  and  wood- 
sleds,  &c.  A  wide  bridge,  or  causeway,  from  (he 
ham  door  to  the  level  below,  makes  an  easy  road 
for  ascending  and  descending  wagons.  Nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  get  at  the  manure  below,  for 
the  floor,  which  is  of  stone,  is  on  a  line  or  level 
with  the  ground,  niid  by  backing  in  the  wagons 
they  can  be  easily  filled.  Witli  the  projjosed  al- 
terations there  will  be  room  enough  for  all  the  cat- 
tle that  wc  shall  both  want ;  and  as  the  barn  stands 


tli.at  the  roots  of  a  tree  can  he 
the  branches  are  unsound  ;  but  I 
never  saw  the  the  body  of  a  peach  tree  look 
healthy,  and  have  unsound  roots.  The  peach  tree 
very  soon  .exhausts  the  soil,  for  it  abstracts  nourish- 
ment from  it  with  greater  rapidity  than  almost 
any  other  tree  ;  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  there- 
lore,  to  prolong  its  life,  and  insure  its  health  by 
furnishing  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  food,  were  not 
the  fact  known  to  us  that  too  much  mamu-e  is  in- 
jm-ious,  unless  we  can  sujiply  it  abundantly  with 
water.  During  what  is  called  a  wet  season  here, 
the  peach  trees  revive  from  a  very  languid  state  ; 
and  were  the  moist  summers  to  continue,  this 
fruit  tree  wouhl  live  to  a  good  age.  You  have 
no  idea  of  tlie  rapid  growth  of  a  peach  tree,  and 
bow  soon,  when  the  trees  are  fifteen  feet  apart  the 
roots  meet  one  another.  Mr  Thorn  bared  the 
roots  of  two  trees  for  my  inspection,  which  were 
fifteen  feet  asunder,  and  I  saw  they  bad  actually 
met.  Now  this  fact  proves  that  we  do  very  wrong 
in  ploughing  deep  among  peach  trees,  for  the 
roots  are  seriously  injured  by  it.  A  bruised  root 
aiTects  the  health  of  a  tree  ;  but  if  we  cut  the 
root  with  a  knife,  no  harm  ensues,  unless  we  cut 
off  too  nuich,  or  too  many  roots.  It  is  just  like 
the  tendon  of  an  animal  ;  if  we  wound  it,  we 
often  <lestroy  life  ;  but  if  we  separate  it  entirely, 
the  injury  we  do  is  only  local.' 


June  29,  1831. 

of  one  of  bis  nearest  neiglibor.s,    attended  by  the 
most  entire  success. 

In  making  this  communication,  the  interestof 
wheat-growers  is  my  sole  object,  and  if,  by  it.  their 
crops  sliould  be  increased,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
hai)piness  of  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  TAYL0I4. 

Liberty  Hill,    Carolina. 


ON  REAPING    WHEAT. 

ro  tl]e  Editor  of  the  Virginia  Herald  : 

Sir — As  tlie  time  of  harvest  is  approaching, 
I  address,  through  your  paper,  my  brother  far- 
mers, on  the  importance  of  allowing  wheat  in- 
tended for  sowing,  to  be  entirely  ripe  before  reap- 
ing. Accident  last  year,  and  eye-sight  this 
year,  have  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  this 
course. 

In  the  year  1S29,  having  selected  by  hand  some 
ears  of  Mexican  wheat,  and  sowed  it  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  it  was  forgotten  last  year,  untd  my 
little  son  reminded  me  that  it  ought  to  be  gather- 
ed. It  was  then  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  my 
other  wheat  of  the  same  kind  had  been  cut. — 
This  wheat  was  then  gathered  and  deposited  in  a 
bag.  Last  October,  this  wheat  was  seeded  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  manner,  and  adjoining  to 
other  Mexican  wheat.  No  selection  of  land  was 
made  fur  it,  as  no  experiment  was  intended.  It 
has  survived  the  fly,  and  the  last  severe  winter, 
wilh  little  injm-y,  hut  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  adjoining  wheat  has  been  left  alive.  From  its 
present  appearance,  it  will  produce,  I  believe,  two 
thirds  more  than  its  adjacent  neighbor. 

Can  the  keeping  in  the  bag  be  the  cause  of  this 
superiority  ?  I  believe  not,  because  in  several 
previous  years,  seed  wheat  has  been  kept  by  nie 
in  bags,  and  no  similar  result  has  taken  plac 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEEa 
Most  people  are  fond  of  honey,  and  many  are 
also  fond  of  bestowing  upon  Bees  those  cares 
which  seem  neccessaiy  to  render  them  the  most 
profitable.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of 
the  management  of  these  republicans,  is  the  time 
when,  froiTi  an  over  populftion,  like  llie  New  Eng- 
land States,  they  see  fit  to  emigrate  or  swarm,  as 
the  time  wliich  they  select  for  this,  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  convenient  for  the  farmer  to  attend 
to  them.  Now  it  is  with  this,  as  wilh  other  busi- 
ness of  agricultiu'e  ;  it  should  be  done  in  proper 
season,  and  when  it  will  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  superintendent.  As  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
bees  it  is  altogether  indifferent  whether  they  fix 
upon  the  time  of  emigration  or  whether  the  hus- 
bandman does,  so  that  he  uses  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter. If  he  finds  in  the  month  of  IMay  or  Juno  that 
any  of  his  hives  are  over-stocked  with  bees, 
he  should  remove  them  into  another,  which,  if  re- 
peateil  as  often  as  the  old  hive  becomes  over-stock- 
ed will  prevent  their  swarming  at  all.  Swarms  sep- 
arated from  the  parent  hive  in  this  way,  do  equally 
as  well  as  when  left  to  fly  out  and  separate  them- 
selves,  beside  much  time  and  loss  of  honey  is  sav- 
ed ;  for  when  a  hive  becomes  over-stocked,  the 
major  part  of  the  bees  which  constitute  afterwards 
the  new  swarm,  do  not  work  at  all,  but  live  upon 
the  honey  produced  by  the  old  and  more  indus- 
trious part  of  community,  and  the  quicker  they  are 
taken  off  after  their  nmnber  is  suflicient  to  form  a 
AVell  regulated  republic,  the  better. 

For  doing  this  let  the  old  hive  be  turned  bottom 
upwards,  and  the  new  hive  set  upon  it ;  strike 
lightly  upon  the  lower  hive,  and  many  of  the  bees 
will  ascend  into  the  upper  hive  ;  when  a  suflicient 
number  has  collected  in  the  new  hive  for  a  swarm, 
take  it  off  and  set  it  upon  the  bench,  and  return  the 
old  one  to  its  former  position.  In  doing  this  to 
insure  success,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
queens  should  accompany  the  new  swarm,  which 
may  be  known  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  ;  for 
if  they  have  no  queen,  they  will  not  stay  in  the 
new  hive,  but  will  return  to  the  old  one;  but  if 
they  have  a  queen,  some  of  the  bees  may  bo  seen 
in  the  course  of  twentyfour  hours,  standing  near 
the  entrance  into  the  hive,  amusing  themselves  by 
raising  their  bodies  to  ihe  fidl  length  of  their  legs, 
and  giving  their  wiugs  a  rapid  motion,  making  a 
steady  buzzing  noise.  This  may  be  considered  as 
an  indication  of  their  satisfaction  and  the  success 
of  the  operation.     Some  consider   mid-day,    the 


my 
.nfereiice  thence,    is,   that  this  difference  must  be 

owiiin-  to  the  entire  ripeness  of  the  seed.  Should  |  most  fivorable  time  for  doing  this  ;  others  again, 
anv  i-eader  of  this  communication,  have  doubts  on  i  prefer  the  evening — but  either  will  answer,  and  ilia 
this  subject,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  !  trouble  attending  is  not  greater  than  that  of  hiving 
show  them  the  growing  wheat,  which  will  con-  ■  them  when  the  swarms  are  allowed  to  come  out  in 
vince,  I  should  think,  the  most  sceptical.  [the    commim    manner,    and  the  danger  of  having 

..V,  „ ..„ , - -,      From  mv  twentyfour  years   experience  as  a  far- !  them  go  ofl',  is   avoided.      Another  very   groat  ad- 

dVt'h'e  (iivJsionlir^eVit  wiu'be  cquallv  convenient.'!  mcr,  I  am"also  satisfied^!    that  the  smut  is  mainly  |  vantage  of  this  method  is,  the  young  swarms  com- 
ll'ir  remarks  on  the  peach  show  tiio    frequency   attributable  to  imripe  seed  wheat.     My  seed  wheat :  inence    working    early,   by  which   they  arc  more 
and  extent  of  her  observations.  I  has  been  always  riper  than  that  of  my  neighbors,   certain   of  laying    up   sufficient  food  for   wmteK 

'  In  the  disease  called  the  yellows,  the  roots  of'  and  during  that  period,  I  bave  never  seen  but  six  |  Where  the  common  shaped  hives  are  to  be  contm- 
the  peach  tree  remained  perfectly  bealthy  ;  and  in  ,  smutted  heads  in  my  own  crops.  In  a  conversa-  ued  we  would  recommend  to  those  who  are  keq>. 
seven  cases  out  of  ten.  when  a  diseased  tree  was  \  tion  whh  the  late  Mr  Isaac  Williams,  lie  confirm-  ^  ing  bees,  to  try  one  or  two  swarms  as  above,  which 
removed  to  a  moist  soil,    the    trees   recovered.     l'    d  my  opinion,  by  stating  to  me  the  same  practice   will  give  them  more  satisfactory  evidence,   cither 
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for  01-  aijaiiist  the  pnirlioe,  llian  all  lliat  can  l)c 
written  on  the  sulijucr.  Tin;  present  price  of  bee.'; 
in  this  seeiion  of  conntry,  we  believe  to  bo  about 
five  dollars  fur  a  good  hive  in  the  spring  ;  sueh  as 
will  give  on  nn  average,  two  swarms  during  the 
summer.  This,  after  deducting  for  the  trouble  ol 
llio  taking  oare  of  ihem,  is  a  great  profit.  Each 
liive  of  bees  that  are  in  gooil  condition  in  the  spring, 
will  maUe  enough  honey  over  tiieir  own  wants,  tc^ 
pay  well  for  taking  care  of  tliein,  ami  leaving  a 
profit  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  Now  if  this  can 
lie  realized,  what  better  bii.«iness  can  a  farmer  ask 
for.'  Surely  we  have  a  land  'flowing  with  milk 
and  lionev.' — Genesee  Fanner. 


Aracacha  and  Qcinoa. — The  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer  says  the  present  appearance  of 
these  new  vegetables  in  his  grounds  is  highly  flat- 
tering. The  Aracacha  is  growing  finely,  notwith- 
standing the  irregular  weather  ;  and,  so  far  ap- 
pears to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  climate  as  pars- 
nips. One  plant  has  already  a  few  seed  set.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Qninoa  are  a  foot  iiigh,  and  all  are  grow- 
ing like  weeds.  It  was  planted  May  13tli,  and 
ime  up  May  20th.  It  resembles  closely,  and  is 
near  relative  to  a  weed  commonly  called  lambs^ 
quarter.  Should  these  new  vegetables  succeed, 
of  which  there  seems  now  scarcely  a  doubt,  the 
tountry  will  have  two  most  important  additions  to 
Its  agricultural  products.  The  Editor  takes  this 
iccasion  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  nu- 
nerous  correspondetits,  that  if  he  succeeds  in 
heir  cultivation,  he  will  be  able  to  spare  a  small 
uantity  of  both  vegetables  in  the  full,  and  wiU 
ive  timely  notice  through  the  Farmer. 


III!MP. 

A  company  has  been  forined  in  Farinington,  in 
he  state  of  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
he  cultivation    of  hem])  and  erecting    machinery 

r  dressing  and  ])reparing  it  for  market.  The 
lompany  is  called  the  '  Farinington  Falls  Hemp 
Kompany.'     Their  machinery  will  be  in  operation 

t'   the    first  of  August,   in    time    to    receive  the 
opsof  this   year's  growth.      It  is  believed   that 
irmers  may  make  a  profitable  business  by  turnin 
eir  attention  to  the   raising  of  hemp.      A    flour 

Kiing  establishment  for  dressing  hemp,  as  our 
aders  are  already  informed,  has  been  in  oper- 
lion  the  year  past  in  Livermore. — Portland  Cou- 


Black  Cherrt  Tree. — A  medical  conespon- 
m  of  the  Cooperstown  Watclitowcr,  says,  tliat 
e  bark  of  this  tree  is  poisonous.  He  relates  the 
|8e  of  ayoung  lady  to  whom  he  was  lately  call- 
I,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  drinking  about 
klf  a  pint  of  cider,  taken  from  a  closely  stopped 
ttle  filled  the  evening  previous  with  cherry  bark, 
^  from  the  tree,  was  seized  with  vertigo,  stu- 
trand  syncope,  followed  by  great  difliculty  of 
epiration  and  vomiting.  Similar  efliects  were 
loduced  in  a  slighter  degree  upon  another  per- 
1d,  who  took  from  the  same  bottle  a  smaller 
•  aught  of  cider.  Ho  says  that  the  French 
1  emists  have  recently  ascertained  that  the  dele- 
■i'ious  principle  of  tiie  cherry,  laurel  and  the  ker- 
t\  of  the  peach,  is  very  analogous  to  prussicacid. 
'lis  acid  in  its  concentrated  state,  if  a  feather  be 
t'pped  into  it  and  drawn  across  the  eye  of  an  animal, 
1  oduces  instant  death.  Two  drops,  gays  the  wri- 
( •,  have  been  known  to  kill  a  vigorous  dog  in  a 
ry  few  minutes. — Ontano  Repository. 


WILLIS'  GIIAI'E  VINE. 

Osfiinl,  Md    May  20lll,  1831. 

Mu  Smith — As  my  vine  has  excited  so  much 
curiosity  amongst  strangers  and  others,  I  yesterday 
called  in  two  of  my  neighbors  to  try  and  count 
tlie  bunches  on  it.  One  limb  was  up  a  fruit  tree  so 
high,  that  it  could  not  be  counted.  It  covers  a 
large  part  of  the  yard  in  an  espalier  form,  and 
has  run  up  four  fruit  trees.  You  have  the  certifi- 
cate of  my  neighbors  inclosed,  and  may  publish 
it  ifyou  please. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant.  John  Willis. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  were  this  day,  call- 
cil  on  to  count  the  biiuchesof  grapes  that  were  on 
the  vine  in  John  Willis'  yard,  and  we  counted 
them  as  well  as  we  could,  but  have  made  allowan- 
ces and  thrown  in  many  for  good  count,  and  have 
counted  twentyfive  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
ten  bunches,  one  third  or  nearly  half  of  them  are 
double  bunches,  and  only  counted  as  single  bun- 
ches. The  vine  is  commencing  in  its  seventh 
year's  growth,  as  he  says,  and  the  stem  is  only  from 
nine  to  ten  inclies  in  circumference. 

Charles  Bromwell. 

0,r/b)-c?,  Jt/a^  19,  1831.     Richard    Cossages. 

LiNN^AN  Gardens  at  Flushing. 
Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemburg,  whose  extensive  trav- 
els, and  scientific  attainments  are  so  well  known, 
attended  by  his  suite,  jiaid  a  visit  *lie  last  week,  to 
the  Messrs  Prince,  proprietors  of  the  LinuiEan 
Botanic  Gaideu  and  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at 
the  great  extent  and  high  culture  of  the  grounds, 
and  at  the  immense  collections  of  trees  and  jilants 
concentrated  therein,  from  every  clime.  This  dis- 
tinguished stranger  is  a  great  proficient  in  Botany, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  natural  sciences. — J^.  Y. 
Com.  Advertiser. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
thus  closes  a  very  complimentary  notice  of  the 
recent  horticultural  exhibition  in    Philadelphia  : — 

A  peculiar  order  of  things  has  sprung  up  in  the 
city  and  neighborhooil  of  Philadelphia,  under 
the  fostering  care  and  well  directed  energies  of 
the  excellent  founder  of  the    horticultural  society. 

It  has  been  no  less  his  aim  by  disseminating 
useful  knowledge,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  operative  branches  of 
horticulture,  than  to  increase  the  wealth  and  con- 
seipience  of  the  community  to  which  the  institu- 
tion belongs.  To  the  citizens  this  establishment 
has  been  of  incalculable  advantage,  for  they  can 
now  have  an  abundance  of  the  rarest  and  best 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  a  comparatively  low  price  ; 
we  trust  that  they  will  ever  gratefully  remember 
to  whom  they  are  thus  indebted,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  '  give  honor  where  honor  is  due. ' 

It  is  to  Dr  Mease  that  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia  are  under  such  obligations.  This  gentleman, 
having  leisure,  industry  and  zeal,  and  being,  tvith- 
al,  fond  of  scientific  puriuits — lilessed  too,  with 
a  happy  temperament  which  delights  in  contribu- 
ingto  the  comfort  and  pleasures  of  others,  has 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  patriotic  purposes. 

DOGS. 

Among  the  many  purposes  for  which  tbe  servi- 
ces of  these  animals  have  been  jiut  in  requisition, 
one  may  be  mentioned,    which  has  as  yet  in  this 


part  of  the  country  been  but  little  kninvn — that 
of  operating  machinery.  An  ingenious  mechan- 
ic in  Connecticut  has  constructed  tnacliinery,  by 
means  of  which  the  services  of  a  pair  of  dogs 
may  be  rendered  ([uite  profitable  to  their  owner, 
in  two  of  the  card  manufactories  in  Leicester,  in 
this  county,  the  machinery  is  operated  by  dog  pow- 
er. Ill  that  of  Mr  Trask,  one  dog  operates  two 
machines  for  pricking  the  leather,  and  cutting  and 
setting  the  card  teeth.  A  third  machine  is  occa- 
sionally put  in  operation  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  two,  and  we  were  informed  by  Mr  Trask 
that  by  altering  the  inclination  of  the  revolving 
plane  upon  which  the  dog  treads  so  as  to  increase 
the  leverage,  that  four  machines  for  cutting,  prick- 
ing and  setting  card  teeth  might  be  drivf  ii  by  the 
same  dog.  The  expense  of  the  machinery  for 
one  dog,  is  stated  at  one  hundred  dollars,  including 
the  regulator  to  govern  the  velocity  of  the  machine- 
ry. Each  additional  dog  power  costs  twentyfive 
dollars.  The  labor  of  one  dog  by  the  aid  of  this 
machinery  is  made  equal  to  that  of  two  men. 
The  dog  is  usually  upon  the  working  cylinder 
about  one  hour  at  a  time,  and  is  then  relieved  by 
another.  The  expense  of  keeping  is  estimated  at 
about  a  shilling  a  head  per  week.  A  friend  of 
ours,  after  witnessing  the  operation  of  this  dog 
machinery,  said  the  sight  had  helped  him  to  the 
solution  of  an  important  query  in  his  own  mind, 
the  utility  of  the  huge  cur  dogs  tliat^throng  almost 
every  town,  he  concluded  that  they  were  made  to 
drive  machinery.  The  dogs  we  saw  employed  in 
that  business  seemed  to  be  much  more  orderly 
and  civilized  in  their  demeanor  than  those  idle, 
gentlemanly  sort  of  curs  who  lounge  about  the 
town  doing  little  else  than  annoy  one's  legs  in  the 
day  time,  and  make  night  hideous  by  their  bowl- 
ings. The  labor  of  one  man  has  usually  been  re- 
quired to  operate  a  single  card  machine  through 
the  day.  The  rouder  can  calculate  for  himself 
what  saving  there  may  be  made  in  the  card  busi- 
ness by  the  use  of  dog  power,  without  taking  into 
the  calculation  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  card  machines  by  water, 
steam  or  horsepower. —  IVorcester  .rEgis. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  a  cure  fur  Staggers  in 
dogs. — A  writer  for  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
after  remarking  on  the  value  of  the  services  of 
a  faithful  dog,  and  a  disorder  which  often  proves 
fatal  to  animals  o(  that  species,  called  staggers, 
observes  as  follows  : 

The  disease  appears  to  arise  from  weakness  in 
the  loins  ;  is  most  jirobably  occasioned  by  worms. 
He  has  but  little  use  of  his  hind  legs — staggers 
about  much — when  down  rises  only  on  his  fore 
legs,  and  finally  loses  all  jiower  to  rise  :  at  the 
same  time  he  has  all  his  intelligence,  and  eats  and 
drinks  for  a  while  as  usual.  I  give  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  as  much  or  more 
molasses  or  brown  sugar,  three  times  a  day  and 
seldom  find  it  necessary  to  continue  longer  than 
the  second  day  before  the  dog  is  restored  to  health 

Extraction  of  Potash  from  certain  Minerals. — This 
alkali  so  important  to  the  arts  may,  it  is  said,  be  ex- 
tracted from  minerals  containing  it  by  n  very  sim- 
ple process.  This  consists  in  merely  calcining 
them  with  lime,  and  then  leaving  them  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  water,  which  is  afterwards 
fijtered  and  evaporated.  M.  Fuchs,  as  quoted  in 
the  Ann.  de  V  Industrie  slates,  that  he  has  in  this 
manner  obtained  from  19  to  20  per  cent  of  potash 
from  felspar,  and  from  15  to  16  per  cent  from  Mica. 
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Hay  making. — If  a  mowing  lot  is  to  be  cut  twice 
in  u  season,  the  first  crop  ought  to  oe  mowed 
earlier  than  where  it  is  cut  but  once,  in  order  that 
the  roots  may  recover  immediately,  and  be  ready 
for  vegetation  afresh.  Where  the  grass  is  cut  later, 
the  vegetation  of  the  roots  stops  for  some  time. 
The  grass,  however,  which  is  thus  cut  early  will 
not  be  so  heavy  as  that  which  is  cut  later,  as  it 
■will  shrink  after  cutting  ;  but  the  roots  will  not 
be  so  much  exhausted,  and  will  afford  a  larger 
crop  the  next  time  of  cutting,  or  the  next  summer 
if  mowed  but  once  in  a    season.     Loudon  says  in 


tionably  be  more  heavy.  The  hay  from  old  herbage  i 
will  carry  on  stock,  but  it  is  only  hay  from  young 
herbage  that  will  fatten  them.  When  the  stems 
of  clover  become  hard  and  sapless,  by  being  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  seeds  towards  maturity  they 
are  of  Utile  more  value  as  provender,  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  finer  sort  of  .straw  of  corn.' 

The  mode  of  making  clover  hay,  and  that  of 
all  herbage  plants,  as  practised  by  the  best  fanners, 
is  as  follows.  The  herbage  is  cut  as  close  to  the 
ground  and  in  as  uniform  and  perfect  a  manner  as 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish,  by  the  scythe  kept  con- 
stantly sharp.  The  surface  having  been  in  the 
preceding  spring  freed  from  stones  and  well  rolled, 
the  stubble  after  the  mower  ought  to  be  as  short 
and  smooth  as  a  well  shaven  grass  lawn.  That 
part   of  the  stems  left  by   the   scythe    is  not  only 


the  cutting  of  grass  crops,  for  the  purpose  of  bein^ 

made  into  hay,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  in  the  I  lost,  but  the  after  growth  is  neither  so  vigorous  nor 
most  suitable  states  of  growth  and  maturity,  for  so  weighty,  as  when  the  first  cutting  is  taken  as 
affording    the    best    and  most    nutritious  fodder,    low  as  possible 


With  this  view  they  should  neither  be  cut  at  too 
early  a  period,  nor  suffered  to  stand  too  long  ;  as 
in  the  former  case  there  will  be  considerable  loss 
in  the  drying  from  the  produce  being  in  so  soft 
and  green  a  condition,  and  in  the  latter  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  noihrishing  properties  being 
expended.  Grass  when  mown  before  it  comes 
in  full  flower,  while  the  rich  saccharine  juice  is 
in  part  retained  at  die  joints  of  the  flower  stems, 
is  ill  the  most  proper  condition  for  being  cut  down, 
as  at  that  period  it  must  contain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  nutritious  materials,  but  which  then  begin 
to  be  absorbed,  and  taken  up  in  pro|)ortion  as  the 
flowers  expand  and  the  seed  ripens,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  meal  or  starch  of  the  seed  lobes,  and 
is  either  dispersed  ui)on  the  land  or  fed  upon  by 
birds  ;  the  grass  stems  with  their  leaves  being  left 
in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of  the  straw  of  ripened 
grain.  But  there  are  other  circumstances,  besides 
those  of  ripeness,'to  be  attended  to  in  determining- 
the  period  of  cutting  crops  of  grass,  as  in  some 
cases,  when  they  are  thick  upon  the  ground,  the 
.bottom  parts  become  of  a  yellow  color  before  the 
flowering  fldly  takes  place  ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  often  be  the  most  advisable  practice 
to  mow  as  soon  as  the  wea;her  will  possibly  admit; 
for  if  this  be  neglected  there  is  great  danger  of 
its  rotting,  or  at  any  rate  of  its  acquiring  a  disa- 
greeable flavor,  and  becoming  of  little  value. 
Where  grass  is  very  tall,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
moist  meadows,  it  is  liable  to  fall  down  and 
lodge,  by  which  the  same  effects  are  produced. 

The  same  writer,  under  the  head  OoDcr,  ob- 
serves that  '  The  making  of  herbage  crops  from 
hay  is  a  process  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
making  hay  from  natural  grasses.  All  the  herbage 
tribe  ought  to  be  tnown  before  the  seed  is  formed 
and  indeed  before  the  plants  have  fully  blossomed, 
that  the  full  juice  and  nourishment  of  the  plant 
may  be  retained  in  the  hay.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  the  hay  is  cut  in  better  season,  it  can 
be  more  easily  secured,  and  is  much  more  valua- 
ble. Nor  is  the  strength  of  the  plant  lodged  in 
the  seed,  which  is  often  lost.  The  great  advantage 
of  converting  under  rijie  herbage  and  grass  into 
hay  is  now  beginning  to  be  known.  '  There  is 
much  more  saccharine  matter  in  it  and  it  is  con- 
sequently more  nutritious.  A  croj)  of  clover  or 
sainfoin,  when  cut  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  season, 
may  be  ten  per  cent  lighter  than  when  it  is  fully 
ripe;  but  the  loss  is  amply  counterbalanced,  by 
obtaining  an  earlier,  a  more  valuable,  and  more 
nutritious  article  ;  while  the  next  crop  will  propor- 


As  soon  as  the  swath  or  row  is  thoroughly 
dry  above,  it  is  gently  turned  over  {not  tedded 
or  scattered)  without  breaking  it,  sometimes  this 
is  done  by  the  hand  or  by  a  small  fork  ;  and 
some  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  jtrevent  the  swath 
from  being  broken,  that  they  will  not  permit  the 
use  of  the  rake  shaft.  The  grass,  when  turned 
over  in  the  morning  of  a  dry  day  is  put  into  cocks 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  rules  for  the  management  of  hay  after  it  is 
put  into  cocks;  one  thing  is  however  always 
attended  to,  not  to  shake  out,  or  scatter  or  expose 
the  hay  oftener  than  is  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion.' 


SILK. 

We  visited  yesterday  the    silk   establisliment  of 
IMr   PupoNCEAU    and   Mr  Garache,   in    Chesnirt 
near  Second  street,  and    were    astonished  at    the 
v;ist  number  of  worms    which   were   feeding  and 
spinning.   One  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  us, 
that  is  worthy  notice.     Last  summer,  a  nundier  oi 
cocoons  were    laid  away    in  the   supposition   that 
the  worm  was  killed  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  the  an- 
imal in  its  winged  state  worked   its    way   through 
them,  and  as  they  were  near   the    north    window, 
they  took  their  station  in  the  sill  ot   the    window, 
and  on  the  outside  ;  here  they  laid  their  eggs.  No 
further  notice  was  taken  of  them  until  this  spring, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  about  the 
building,    these  eggs  that  had  been  exposed  to  all 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  hatched,    and   Mr  Du 
ponceau    in    order   to    carry  out    the    experimen 
caused  a  number  of  worms  to  be  ])ut  on  the    mul. 
berry  trees,  in  the  yard  of  Mr  Desauque,    in    Sec 
ond  street  ;  there  they  fed  upon  the  leaves,    grew  it 
rapidly,  and  yesterday  several    were   spinning    on  a 
the     branches.     It   is  the   intention    of  Mr  D.   t<^*' 
let  the  eggs  take  their  chance  for  another  year 
the  open  air.  The  success  that  has  thus  far  attend^  Id 
ed     Mr    Duponceau's    experiments    is    gratifying  nil 
to  him  as  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the   country. — tj  lie 
S.    Gazelle.  \x 


Lakge  Strawberries. — There  were  exhibited 
by  judge  Buel,at  the  horticultin-al  show  onTuesday, 
fifty  strawberries  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty. 
On  weighing  them,  the  committee  found  tliat  forty- 
seven  berries,  divested  of  their  stems,  ^veighed  a 
pound — three  averaging  a  little  more  than  an 
ounce  ;  and  it  is  said  every  berry  exceeded  four 
incb.es  in  circumference.  These  strawberries  were 
of  the  kind  called  Melhvcn  or  Methven  Castle, 
from  the  place  where  the  variety  originated  and 
are  of  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  common  field 
variety.  They  were  gathered  from  plants  put 
out  in  August  last,  the  runnel's  of  which  had  not 
been  clipped. 

There  were  also  exhibited,  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Albany  nursery,  more  than  100  varieties 
of  hardy  roses,  7  varieties  of  honeysuckle  [Loni- 
cera,)  6  of  the  pink  [Dianlhus,)  Chinese  yjeonies, 
dahlias,  and  more  than  40  varieties  of  choice  bor- 
der flowers. 

We  were  presented  by  judge  Buel,  a  day  or 
two  since,  with  two  bowls  of  the  Methven  straw- 
berry, most  of  which  measured  fourinches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  a  rich  flavor. — Albany  Argus. 

From  the   Journal  of  a  Resident  in  Souih  Americ:>. 

'  I  found  for  the  first  time  the  sensitive  |)lant, 
growing  wild.  It  spreads  very  often  over  marshy 
ground,  something  like  a  lumbler.  The  sensitive 
leaves  spread  out  prettily  from  the  creeping  ten- 
drils in  the  sunshine,  something  like  lady-fern. — 
It  is  curious  to  come  to  a  little  dingle  of  them, 
where  there  are  a  thousand  tendrils,  all  interwoven, 
like  a  bramble  thicket,  to  shake  the  twig,  and  com- 
municate the  vibration  to  the  whole,  and  sec  ten 
thousand  green  leaves,  all  curling  themselves  up, 
and  shrinking  back  at  your  approach,  as  if  afraid 
of  being  trod  on,  the  sensation-like  feeling  of  life, 
running  over  them  all,  as  a  sliock  of  electricity.' 


THISTLES  FOR   SEED  !  !  I 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Former. 

Sir — Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  uj 
the  short  street  leading  from  Washington  street  tc 
South  Boston  Bridge,  (or  the  '  old  Bridge,'  as  it  ii 
frequently  called)  may  see  a  fine  patch  of  Canadi 
Thistles  going  to  seed,  and  preparing  for  distri 
bution,  along  the  shores  of  South  Boston,  Dorches- 
te  r  and  Roxbury.  It  has,  probably,  been  impor 
ted  from  the  eastward,  in  hay,  which  has  beei 
ianded  in  that  vicinity. 

Should  any  iiulividual  in  that  neighborbooi 
possess  a  scythe,  lie  might  perform  an  act  of  pat 
riotism  by  mowing  said  thistles  before  the  seed! 
ripe.  If  not,  perhaps  some  fellow  citizen  from  th 
country,  may  take  a  scythe' into  town  with  hiir 
and  perform  this  service  to  the  public. 

June  23,  1831. 


Ilorlicullural  Hall, 
S.iturday,  June  25,  1831. 
FLOWERS    EXHIBITED. 

From  the  Brighton  Nursery  of  Messrs  Winships 
a  great  variety  of  Roses,  Lilies,  Spiraes,  &c. 

From  the  Charlestown  Vineyard,  by  Mr  Hagger* 
ton,  a  splendid  assortment  of  Carnations,  and  a  fio< 
specimen  of  Hoya  Carnosa. 

Fine  Roses,  and  other  flowers,  from  the  gaidem 
of  Gen.  Dearborn,  Z.  Cook,  Jr.  Esq.,  E.  Sharp,  aw 
Samuel  Walker. 

Several  fine  varieties  of  Scabiosa,  from  E.  M 
Richards,  of  Dedham. 

From  Mr  Davenport,  of  Milton,  dwarf  Cape  Jas- 
mine, and  Hydrangea. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticnl 
tural  Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  2d,  al 
11  o'clock,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  in  Joy'f 
buildings.  R.  L.  EMMONS,  Secretary, 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  89,  has  just  been  re- 
published by  Lilly  &  Wait,  of  this  city,  and  contains 
articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Beechey's  Voy- 
age to  the  Pacific  and  Bhering's  Straits  ;  Malthuf 
and  Saddler ;  Population  and  Emigration ;  Capt. 
Hall's  Sketches  of  Sea  Life  ;  French  Revolution 
Conspiration  de  Babeuf;  The  West  India  Question 
1  Reform  ia  Parliament ;  Index. 
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Culliire  of  Silk. — .\  writer  for  the  Troy  Biiilget, 
says  '  Tlio  I'oiimlos  of  every  fiirmor's  fiiinily  coiilil 
Biimmlly  realize  $100  mid  iijuvariLs  dy  tlie  culture 
ot'silli.  'I'lierc  is  no  ilmilit  of  making  fine,  first 
rate  silk,  as  tlie  ex|teiimems  have  been  Cully  tried. 
Mrs  I'awling  of  this  city,  last  year  nuulo  as  beau- 
tiful silk  Hs  the  l)est  iniporteil.  1  would  recom- 
■mcnd  those  who  wish  iuforinalion  on  this  subject 
to  call  on  Mrs  I'awlinir,  or  Dr  Corning.  Dr 
Corning  has  planted  a  large  number  of  mulberry 
tees  anil  is  doing  much  to  advance  the  silk  culture. 


Hangins;  of   innilow  lilinds. — A  correspondent 
jf  the  National  Intelligencer  says  ;  '  Itis   surpris- 
to    nie    that    the  mode    of  hanging    window 
)linJs  universally  i>ractised  in   France,  should  not 
lave  been  introduced  into  our  hot  and  sunny  cli- 
nate.     There  the  blind   is  hung  by    binges  at  the 
op,  and  opens  by    being  pushed    out  from  below 
It  any  distance  agreeable,  instead  of  being   hung 
m    the    sida    and   opening  perpendicularly.      By 
lur  present  mode,    the    blinds    cannot  be    opened 
itiiout   admitting   the    sun  ;  but    by  the  French 
ode  the  blind    may  be    opened,    and  tiie  air  ad- 
nitted    and  the  suu  at  the  same  time  excluded  — 
lie  window  being  still  shaded,   though  the  blind 
e  open.     Let  any  one    try  this  plan  on    a  south- 
irn   exposure,    aud    he    will    find  its    superiority, 
inother  advantage  is,  that  the  blind  is  more  easily 
md    quickly    opened    and    shut  ;  and    a   further 
iperiority  is,  you    can    have    your  blinds    open 
ithout   losing  the  pleasure   of  privacy    in   your 
partment.         We    take,    unfortunately,    all     our 
shioDS  from  England,  and  if  England  had  adopt- 
d  the  French  mode  of  hanging   window  blinds, 
re  should  long  ago  have  co|iied  it.     But  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  requiring  the    admission   of  all    the 
Ittle  sunshine  nature  gives  it,  forbids  the  adoption 
F  the   French   mode,  and  we,  therefore,  have  re^ 
cted  it,  although  our  climate  renders  it  more  de- 
rable   than  even   ni    Franco    itself.     I  pray  our 
alders  to  consider  the  subject. 


Farmer  Hauled. 
A  permanent  situation  oflers  for  a  man  who  under- 
stands farming  generally,  and  a  little  of  gardening',  and 
who  would  leel  an  hilerest  in  his  eniployoi's  business, — 
lo  go  on  to  a  farm  in  one  of  the  picasanlest  towns  m  New 
Kngl;ind,  on  Conncctiont  river.  Apply  personally  at 
the  New  England  Kanncr  office. 


Farm  If'unteU. 

Wanted,  a  first  i  ale  Farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
containing  100  to  150  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  and  con- 
venient house,  barn,  &c. 

Letters  (postage  paid)  addressed  to  R.  S.  H.  Salem, 
Mass.  giving  a  particular  description  o(  Farms,  offered, 
cash  price,   taxes,  &c.   will  receive  immediate  attention. 


H'roitght- Iron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  ^-c. 
Wnught-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — llso,  A  Complete 
assortment  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Bar 
Iron — American  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
Slioe-Shapes — Hoop  and  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kinds — 
Pipe-box  and  Mould-board  plates,  &e.  constantly  for  sale 
by  GAY  <S-  BIRD, 

6tis.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


The  true  Stigar  Beet. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  100  lbs.  of  the  tiue  French  Sugar 
l?eot  Seed, — received  this  day  from  P.-iris,  by  the  last 
Havre  packet,  via  Newport.  The  excellence  o(  this 
root  for  caUle,  and  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  is  loo 
well  known  to  require  comment. 

Also — Large   and  Small    Lima  Beans — Early  Dwarf 
Beans — several  varieties  of  pickling  and  other  Cucum- 
bers— Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 
Broom  Corn. 

Also,  just  received,  a  few  bushels  of  prime'BroomCorn 
raised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  by  Lincoln 
Fearing  &  Co  ,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
April  13, 1831.  6w. 


Bones  Wanted. 
Shin   and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased  by  GEO. 
H.  GRAY  ^  CO.  No.  6S  Kilby  street. 
April  20.  2mos 


Hydrophobia. — -Dr  Hamilton,  after  a  laborious 
search,  fixes  the  10th  day  after  the  infliction  of 
c  wound,  as  the  earliest  period  at  which  this 
sease  has  appeared,  and  19  months  as  the  latest. 
?t\veen  these  periods  the  times  of  attack  are 
TV  various.  Of  131  cases,  17- were  seized  he- 
ro the  30th  day  j  G3  between  the  30th  and  59th  ; 
;  from  60  to  90  <iays  ;  9  from  90  to  120  ;  and  14 
)m  5  to  19  months.  The  Dr  afterv,'ard3  men- 
ins  the  case   of  a  boy    bitten  in  the  toe  by  a  cat, 

the  14th  July,  1797,  in  which  the  poison  lay 
rmant  until  19th  Nov.  1800,  a  period  of  three 
irs  and  four  months!  Dr  Thacher's  work  on 
iilrophobia  contains  a  minnto  description  of  sev- 
al  cases,   almost  too  horrible  to  read  or  think  of. 

Journal  of  Commerce. 

m  apothecary  in  the  neighborhood  of  Narbonne  has 
blished  a  treatise  extolling  the  husks  of  grapes 
lich  have  been  deprived  of  their  alcohol  by  distil- 
,.ion,  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  bark  in  tanning 
ither.  After  having  prepared  the  skins  in  the 
ual  way,  he  places  them  in  the  pits  and  covers 
;m  with  the  grape  husks.  Erom  five  and  thirty 
five  and  forty  days  are  suflicient  to  complete  the 
nning.     This  method,  according  to  the  author  of 

offers  the  following  advantages  :  The  operation 
much  more  rapid,  it  is  much  more  economical : 
2  leather  has  an  agreeable  odor    instead  of  that 

tan  ;  and  it  is  twice  as  durable  as  leather  tanned 

bark. 


Irratdm. — In  page  .579,  2d  col.  10  lines  from  bottom, 
°  &mite  lead  Cyanite. 


Brass  Syringes. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51  and 
52  North  Market  street,  a  very  useful  article  for  destroy- 
ing Caterpillars,  Bugs  and  other  insects.  Likewise  to 
prevent  the  mildew  on  Vines  and  Gooseberry  Bushes. — 
See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  S,  page  35S  and  363. 

Sheep — Sheep. 

Valuable  Books  on  the  best  method  of  forming  good 
flocks,  of  increasing  them,  and  treating  them  properly 
when  in  health  and  when  diseased— on  the  character 
and  value  of  -llerino  Sheep— anatomical  structure,  &.C 
&c — 5  valuable  works,  viz  : 

Sir  George  Stewart  Makenzic,  Bart. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D. 

M.  Daubenton,  a  man  of  letters,  and  profound  Natural- 
ist ;  his  work  was  published  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
and  America — and  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr  Tesslu,  inspector  ol  the  Rambouillet  Establish- 
ment— and  others  in  France. 

Also  for  sale — a  valuable  collection  of  Books  on  Agri- 
culture, Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
Botany,  &c,  &c.  By  R.  P.  &.  C.  WILLIAMS,  whole- 
sale and  retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  18  and  20 
Cornhill.  Boston.  May  25. 


For  Sale,  Full  blood  Aldnernry  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  Calves,  and  one  Hcif  r  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  ami  two  Heifer  Calves  of  the  Short  Horn  or 
Teeswater  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  stock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  ollice.        4t      May  11. 


PRICES   OF  COUjVTRY  PRODUCE. 


pound 


AI'PLlC.S,russetlings, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  sort, 

Pearl,  first  sort, 
BEANS,  wliiie, 
BEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  1,  new,    - 
CHEESE,  new  milk, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-street,  - 
Genesee, 
Alexandria, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Northern. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
HAY, 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,  new, 
HOPS,  1st  qualily, 
LIME, 

PLAISTER  PARIS  retails  at 
PORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 
Cargo,  No.  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 
Red  Clover,  (northern) 
TALLOW,  iried, 

WOOL,  Merino.fullWcod,  washed,  - 
INIerino,  mised  with  Saxony, 
Merino,  three  fourths  waslrod. 
Merino,  hal.*" blood. 
Merino,  quarter, 
Native,  washed. 
Pulled  superfine, 
Isl  Lamb's, 
2d.        " 
3d,        " 
1st  Spinning, 


cask, 
ton. 

barrel. 


pound 
cwt. 
pound, 


5  50 
5  12 
5  12 


40 
60 
10  00 
9  00 
1  00 
3  001 
17  00 
13  00 
13  50 
1  7fi 


PROVISION 

BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  best  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  (according  to  quality] 


pound. 

£ 

*' 

6 

" 

5? 

" 

G 

" 

4 

" 

8 

<. 

13 

dozen. 

12 

bushel. 

82 

" 

82 

<' 

30 

barrel. 

1  00 

2  00 


Howard's  Cast  Iron  Ploughs,  S,-c.  i'.'.-.';-^' 
Just  received  at  the  .Agricultural  Warehouse, Nos.  51 
and  52  North  Market  street,  a  few  of  C.  Howard's  Patent 
Cos*  Iron  Ploughs.  This  is  the  most  approved  Plough 
now  in  use,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  our  best  far- 
mers for  doing  the  work"  with  ease  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect niar.ner ;  the  casting  being  ground  smooth,  the 
Plough  is  not  liable  to  clog  even  at  the  first  time  using, 
but  runs  perfectly  free  at  all  times. 

Also,^Tafl's  superior  cast  steel  SCYTHES,  manufac- 
tiired  expressly  for  this  establishment.  Likewise,  Pass- 
more's,  Farwell's,  Dudley's  and  English  Scythes,  with  a 
larjje  assortment  of  Garden  tools. 

Also, — Hall's  superior  Hay  Rakee — the  be«t  articlo  of 
the  kind  manufactured  in  the  country.  June  15 


Brighton  Market — -Monday,  June  27. 

[Itoported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.] 

At  Market  this  day  111  Beef  Cattle,  including  25  unsold 
last  week  ;  9  Cows  and  Calves;  1642  Sheep  and  Lambs^ 
and  about  100  small  pigs  and  a  few  old  swine. 

VRJCss.-^Beef  Cattle — In  consequence  of  the  limited 
number  at  market  an  advance  of  about  374  cts.  per  bun. 
died  was  effected — we   shall  quote  from  4  75  to  5  75. 

Cows  and  Ga/fes— Sales  were  noticed  at  $15,  19, 
24  and  28. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — We  noticed  sales  of  lots  at  1  75, 
at  1  88,  at  2  00,  at  2  25,  and  at  2  33— weathers  at  2  124 
at  2  50,  and  at  3  00. 

Swine — No  sales  noticed. 

In  our  last  week's  Report  the  number  of  Beef  CJttle 
should  have  be«n  231  instead  of  331  as  reported. 


Boston  Faneuil  Hall  Market. — Peas,  $1  to 
1,25  per  bushel.  Eartv  Mohawk  String  Beans,  75  cents 
per  peck.  Strawberries  12  to  17  cts.  per  box.  Early- 
White  Dutch  Turnips,  12  cts.  per  bunch.  Cherries  12J 
cts.  per  quart.     Cucumbers  75  to  $1  per  doz. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 


June  2<i,  1831. 


MISCEL.L.AIVY 


MELODY. 

Silently,  O  silently, 

The  moon-beam  foils  on  me  : 
Silently,  as  silently, 

It  falls  on  land  and  sea. 

Silently,  still  silently, 

Creation's  winf;s  wax  bright; 
Silently,  more  silently, 

Bright  morn  succeeds  to  night. 

O  let  my  soul,  thus  silently. 
Depart  from  earthly  clay ; 

Thus  silently  and  beamingly 
Enter  the  realms  of  day. 


NFW  nFFIMTFON'S  I  Valuable  and  Cheap  Land— for  Sale. 

_      INLW  Dbl-lMllU.\te.  I      .|,|^^  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  14,000  acres  of  choree 

'Ibsurdity.      Anylliiiig    advanced   hy  our    oppo-  |  Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Pinckncy,  county  of  Lewis 

and  state  of  New  York.  Some  ot  the  land  is  improved 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remaikalily  heal- 
thy, being  entirely  free  from  the  fever  and  ague  and  fro 


TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance  Societies. — An  aged  man  observed 
to  one  of  the  distributors  of  the  city  committee, 
that  the  change  which  had  been  produced  among 
seamen,  riggers,  and  the  workmen  abotit  the  docka 
and  slips,  was  ahiiost  incredible.  '  I  liave  lived  in 
the  city,  said  he,  '  many  years,  and  my  occupation 
brings  me  in  contact  with  these  men  ;  and  in 
comparison  witli  the  profiinity  and  drunkenness 
which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  all  is  now  peace 
and  quietude.  Otlicers  and  hands  read  the  bible, 
aiid  attend  church  ;  many  of  our  vessels  are  con- 
stantly going;  to  sea,  and  making  voyages,  without 
any  spirit  on  board.  Sucli  a  change  I  never  e.\- 
pected  to  see  as  has  been  accomplished  by  tracts 
and  tetnperance  societies. — Report  of  the  JV.  Y 
City  Tract  Soc. 

Evils  OF  I.ntemperance. 

The  bio^raplier  of  Napoleon,  speaking  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  England  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
says  :  '  Fifteen  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded 
threw  half  Britain  into  mourning.  It  required  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  solid  advantages  of  that  day 
to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  high  price  at  which 
it  was  purchased.  But  what  mourning  would  fill 
all  Britain,  if  every  year  should  behold  another 
Waterloo?  But  what  does  every  year  repeat  in 
our  peaceful  land  ?  Ours  is  a  carnage  not  exhibited 
only  once  in  a  single  field,  but  going  on  continually 
in  every  town   and    hamlet. 

Every  eye  sees  its  woes,  every  ear  catches  its, 
groans.  The  wounded  are  too  numerous  to  count; 
who  is  not  wounded  by  the  intemperance  of  this  na- 
tion ?  But  of  the  dead,  we  count,  year  by  year, 
more  than  four  times  the  number  that  filled  half 
Britain  with  mourning.  Could  w.e  behold  the 
many  thousands  wliom  our  destroyer  annually  de 
livers  over  unto  death,  collected  together  upon  one 
field  of  slaughter,  for  one  funeral,  and  one  deep 
and  wide  burial  place  ;  could  we  behold  a  full  as 
semblage  of  all  the  parents,  widows,  children, 
friends,  whose  hearts  have  been  torn  by  their 
death,  siu-rounding  that  awful  grave,  and  loading 
the  winds  with  tales  of  wo,  the  whole  land  woidd 
cry  out  at  the  spectacle.  It  would  require  some 
thing  more  than  '  all  the  glory  and  rdl  the  solid 
advantages,'  of  intemperauee,  '  to  reconcile  the  mind 

to  the  high  price  at  which   thuj  were  purchased JV. 

Y.  Address  on  Temperance. 


nents  contrary  to  our  practice,  or  above  our  com 
prehension. 

Ambiguitr/.    A  quality  deemed  essentially  neces- 
sary in    diplomatic   writings  and  law  proceedings. 
Backward.      A  mode  of  advancciiient  practised 
by  Crabs,  and  recommended  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral by  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Blushing.  A  practice  least  used  by  those  who 
have  most  occasion  for  it. 

Book.  A  tlimg  formerly  put  aside  to  be  read, 
and  now  read  to  be  put  asi<le. 

Breath.  Air  received  into  the  lungs  for  the 
()urposes  of  smoking,  whistling,  &c. 

Courage.     The  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward. 
Cunning.     The    simplicity    by   which     knaves 
generally  outwit  themselves. 

Ditch.     A   place,    in    which  those  who  take  too 
much  wine,  are  apt  to  take  a  little    water. 
Echo.     The  shadow  of  a  sound. 
Finger.     An  appendage  worn  in  a  ring,  and  of 
reat  use  in  taking  snuff. 
Gain.     Losing  life  to    win  Jiioney. 
Health.     Another  word  for  temperance  and  ex 
ercise. 

Idol.  What  many  woi-ship  in  their  own  shape, 
who  would  be  shocked  at  doing  it  in  any  other 

Mouth.  An  useless  instrument  to  some  iieople, 
— ill  as  fiir  as  it  renders  ideas  audible,  liut  of  spe- 
cial service  in  rendering  victuals  invisible. 

Pedant.  A  man  so  absurdly  ignorant  as  to  be 
vain  ofhis  knowledge. 

Quack.  A  man  who  only  wants  a  diploma  to 
make  him  a  regular    physician. 

Satire.  Attacking  the  vices  or  follies  of  others 
instead  of  reforming  our  own. 

Sato.  A  sort  of  dumb  alderman,  which  gets 
through  a  great  deal  by  the  activity  of  its  teeth. 

Ugliness.  An  advantageous  stimulus  to  the 
mind  that  it  may  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  body. 

Umbrella.  An  article  which  by  the  morality 
of  society  you  may  steal  from  friend  or  foe,  and 
which  for  the  same  reason  you  should  not  lend  to 
either. 

Vice.  Miscalculation  ;  obliquity  of  moral  vis- 
ions  ;  temjjorary  madness. 

l^oice.  Echo  is  the  only  instance  of  a  voice 
without  a  body,  whereas  three  parts  of  our 
unprecedented  population  are  bodies  with  out  a 
voice  — London  JVew  Monthly. 


How  TO  PLEASE  TOUR  FRIENDS. — Go  to  India) 
stay  there  twenty  years,  work  hard,  get  money, 
save  it,  come  home — bring  with  you  a  store  of 
wealtli,  and  diseased  liver,  visit  your  friends,  make 
a  will,  provide  for  them  all— then  die — what  a 
prudent,  good,  generous,  kind-hearted  soul  vou 
will  be. 


Boijal  Sports — Louis  XI.  ordered  the  Abbe  of 
Baigne,  a  man  of  great  wit  and  who  bad  a  knack  of 
inventing  new  musical  instruments,  to  get  him  a 
concert  of  swine's  .voices,  thinking  it  impossible. 
Tlie  abbot  accordingly  mustered  up  a  number  of 
hogs  of  several  ages,  and  placed  them  under  a 
pavilion,  covered  with  velvet,  before  which  he 
had  a  sounding  board,  ])ainted  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  keys,  thus  making  an  organ  ;  and  as  he 
played  on  the  keys  with  little  spikes  which  pricked 
the  iiogs  he  made  them  cry  in  such  tune  and  con- 
cert as  highly    delighted  the  king  and  his  court. 


the  common  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  towns 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  this  town  being  IS  ndles  east  of  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of  it 
covered  with  rich  black  mould.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
ugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  &c. 
The  land  yields  first  rale  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,  Bar- 
ley, Potatoes  and  Fiax  ;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Wheat 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  su- 
perior grazing  farms,  a  fine  opportunity  now  oilers  itself. 
The  produce  of  pasturage  and  hay  from  an  acre  of  this 
land,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  that 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Black 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  watered, 
there  being  but  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  running 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchard- 
ing— the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  possi- 
ble trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drovers 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  paying 
the  highest  cash  prices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  readily 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year.  Several  far- 
mers at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originally 
from  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of  them  from 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  Tlie 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  low 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and  a 
half  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  improved  lots.  Tile 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  two 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment,  in  annual  instalments, 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchasers, 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment.  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  will 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  land  is 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  to 
purchasers.  Pers'ons  desirous  of  purchasing  will  please 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  county 
ofJefferson.Stateof  New  York,  or  to  David  CanfielDj 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9. epl6t - 

Ammunition  ^_£J) 
Of  the    best   quality   ai.d  iu7rfsf;iri(rc.s,  for  sporting — 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
6":  Broad  Street. 

IV.  B.  H' the  quality  is  not  found  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,  tf  Jan.  7 
Hickory. 
This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  raised  in  Montreal,  is 
from  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not  ift- 
ferior  to  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  beaiv 
ty.  He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pro- 
nounced by  (good)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  rate 
horse  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  fast  walker,  and  has  paced 
around  the  trotting  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes,  34 
seconds,  and  was  offered  publicly  to  match  against  any 
horse  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  considered  unneces- 
sary to  say  more,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  known 
to  be  doubled. 

Ho  will    stand    at   Abbott's   Inn,    Holden,  during  th* 
season.     Terms  $3,  the  season.  6t  May  IL 


An  Independent  Oijsterman. — At  many  of  the  oyster 
cellars  in  New  York,  the  signs  are  inscribed  with — 
'  Oysters  on  the  Canal  Street  Plan.'  But  an  Irisliman, 
who  keeps  a  cellar  near  the  Chatham  Theatre,  with  a 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  independence,  both  in  the  matter 
of  business  and  in  spelUng,  has  a  sign  lettered  thus — 
'  Oijstcrs  on  my  Oen  Plan,  as  good  as  any  other  Plan.' 


Published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  j*'.5  per  aiuiumi 
payable  at  the  end  of  ihe  year — but  those  ulio  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  d«- 


ction  offifty jei 

pCT  w 


ill  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 


in=  No  papi 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Russell,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  whom 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  tho 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  02  Kortk 
Market  Street.  age.vts. 

New  I'or/t — G.Thoeiiurn  &  Sons,  C7  Liberly-slrcet 
Albanij—WM.  Thoueurn,  3i7jMarUel-slreet. 
Pkiladelphiu—\).&!.  C.  Landreth, 83  Cheslnut-slreet . 
Dahimore — G.  B.  Smith,  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Cinciniiiili—S.  C.  Parkhurst,  23  Lower  Markel-sireei. 
Fiushing,  N.  Y.  \?M. Prince  &  Sons, Prop. Lia.Bot.(iard«J 
Middkbunj,  F«.— Wight  Chapman.  . 

y/tiri/ord— Goodwin  &,  Co.  Booksellers.  9 

Springfield,  Ms.~K:  Edwards.  T' 

Neu'linryport,  Ebenezkr  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  J.  W.  Foster,  liookseiler. 
Porllund,  Me.— SANVEh  Colman,  Bookseller. 
Muousta,  Me.  Wm.  Mann. 

Ilaiifa.r,  N.  S.— P.  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Recorder  Office. 
Monlrea! ,  L.  C.—A. Bowman, Bookseller 


■NW:W  ETfCJIiANB  FAMMER. 


PUBLISHED  BY  J.  B.  RUSSELL,    AT  N<J.  52  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,    (at  thk  Acricultural  Warhhousk.)— T.  G.  FESSENDEN     EDITOR. 


VOT^.  IX. 
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ADDRESS 

IXjJivpred  bt'forctlio  Rlioile  Island  StMjioty  fur  tlio  Eiicoura^cmciil 
of  l>oi«e»ttc  Industry. 
nv  SOLOMON  DltOU  N,  M.  1).— (October,  1830.) 
Agficuluiro,  altliougli  an  :irt  ini.sl  iiseriil  ami 
even  necessniy  ti)  iiiuiikiiul,  and  wliioli  hqg  been 
practised  Cnini  the  earliest  ages, — is  yet  fir  from 
being  bnin^lit  to  a  state  of  perfection.  The  oli- 
joct  of  iliis  art  is  '  to  increase  tiie  i^iianiity  and  im- 
prove the  (piiilit}'  of  sucli  ve^eialjle  and  animal 
production-;  of  earili  as  are  used  l)y  civilized  man  ; 
and  the  olije<-t  of  the  ajricnitiirist  is  to  do  tl\itf 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  means  ;  or,  in  otlier 
words,  with  profit.'  What  art,  then,  could  be  more 
worthtj  of  im  provetneut,  and  yet  how  mnch  is  Ki* 
pended  for  the  improvement  of  almost  eveiw 
otlier  art.  Thisshamefid  neglect  in  -retieralof  wliirt 
pertains  to  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  science, 
is  not  a  thing  of  modern  date.  Nothing,  says 
Columella,  an  excellent  ancient  writer  on  Agriciil- 
ture  ; — nothing  equals  my  surprise,  when  I  con- 
sider, that  those  who  would  learn  to  speak  well, 
choose  an  orator  whose  eloquence  may  serve  tliem 
for  a  model  :  tlioso  who  d;sire  to  apply  them- 
cselves  to  dancing,  to  nnisic,  and  to  all  the  frivolous 
larts,  search  eagerly  a  master  of  melo  ly,  a  master 
of  the  graces,  in  a  word,  each  chooses  the  best  mas- 
;er  in  order  to  maUe  rapid  progress  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  whereas  the  art  the  most  necessary  to  life, 
tand  which  is  nearly  allied  to  wisdom,  l:as  neither 
disciples  who  learn  it ;  nor  masters  who  teach  it. 
tt.nd  a  modern  writer  remarks  that,  the  most  useful, 
one  of  t!ie  most  difficuli,  and  that  which  ought  to< 
lie  esteemed  tlie  most  liouorahle  pursuit  in  litis,  ha^ 
een  generally  considered  so  easily  understood, 
Ihat  schools,  deemed  necessary  in  'almost  every- 
fiiing  else,  have  been  looked  upon  as  of  no  con- 
equence  iu  this.  With  respect  to  instructing  a 
hool,  and  course  of  Agricultural  Lectures  here, 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  speaking  of  an  Agricultural 
'rofessorship  established  at  Edinburgh,  observes: 
The  utility  of  such  an  institution  is  so  evident, 
at  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other  uui- 
rsities.  The  attention  of  young  men,  by  such 
itablishments,  would  be  directed  early  to  this 
bst  useful  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge.' 
he  science  of  ajriculture  is  publicly  taught  in 
e  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German  universities,  and 
some  of  the  German  and  Russian  colleges  there 
e  professors'  chairs  fir  gardening,  forest-culture. 
The  agricultural  institution  in  Prussia,  under 
direction  of  Professor  Von  Thaer  ;  and  the 
tahlishineiit  at  llofwU,  near  Berr.e,  conducted 
the  expense  of  AI.  Felleuberg,  a  proprietor  and 
riculturist,  are  much  celebrated.  Even  Spain, 
ually  inactive  on  these  occasions,  iu  spite  of  all 
e  prejudices  of  a  bigoted  religion,  invited  Lin- 
ens, with  the  offer  of  a  large  pension,  to  superin- 
tid  a^collegy,  founded  for  the  sake  of  making 
quiries  ijito  the  history  of  mature,  and  the  art  of 
riciikure.  To  show  further  the  need  of  shuly- 
g'  this  as  well  as  other  arts, — we  may  adduce 
)m  the  author  of  the,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  the 
flowing  curious  and  interesting  comparison  be- 
oen  the  husbandman  and  the  artisan  or  mechan- 
He  says,  that  not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer, 
general  direction  of  the  ojierations  of  luis- 
ndry,  but  many  inferior  branches   of  labor    re- 


quire much  more  skill  and  experience  than  the 
greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  man  who 
work*  upon  brass  and  iron,  works  with  instru- 
ments, and  upon  nuiterials  of  which  tho  temper 
is  always  the  same,  or' very  nearly  the  same  :  but 
the  man  who  ploughs  the  griund  with  a  team  of 
horses  or  oxen,  works  with  instruments  of  which 
the  health,  strength,  and  temper  are  very  differ- 
ent upon  dilTerent  occasions.  The  conditions  of 
the  materials  whiidi  he  worl<^  upon,  too,  are  as 
variable  as  that  of  the  instruments  he  works  with, 
and  both  require  to  be  managed  with  sreat  judgment 
and  discretion.  His  undersiandini;  being  accnstom- 
ed  to  consider  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  is  gener- 
ally much  superior  to  that  of  the  other,  whose 
whole  attention,  from  mnrning  to  night,  is  com- 
monly occupied  in  iierformiiig  one  or  two  simple 
operations. — 1ji  China  and  Hindoostan,  accor- 
dingly, both' the  rank  and  the  wages  of  country 
laborers  are  said  to  be  siifierior  to  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  artificers  and  manufacturers.' 

The  illustrious  Washington,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  in  1796,  observes: — 'It  will  not  be 
doubted,  that  with  reference  either  to  individual 
or  national  welfire,  agriculture  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. In  pro[iortion  as  nations  ailvauce  in 
population,  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity, 
tliis  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the. 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  and  more  an  object 
of  public  patrona'^e.  Institutions  for  promoting 
it,  grow  u(i,  sup|iorled  by  the  public  purse: — and 
to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater 
pro[>riety  ?' 

This  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  such  an  institu- 
tion,   where  lectures  may  be  given,    and  a  course 


the  inhabitants  to  extend  every  sinecics  of  improvo- 
inent  of  which  it  is  susceptible."  Italy,  with  her 
boasted  blue  skies,  and  enchanting  elimate,  exliib- 
ifs  not  a  fairer,  niore  interesting  region,  nor  bet- 
ter adapted  for  useful  subjects  of  eullivation,  than 
ibis  cradle  of  genuine  liberty,  the  little  State  of 
Uhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  The 
operations  on  the  beautiful  experimental  ground 
around  this  Hall,  would  be  calculated  to  ascertain 
the  best  modes  of  culture,  and  best  implements; 
the  most  profitable  and  beneficial  rotations  of  crops, 
the  best  manures,  and  whether  old  or  new 
manure  is  preferable  for  the  generality  of  crops, 
&c.  No  doubt,  however,  new  is  best.  The 
using  fresh,  i.  c.  unfermented  manure,  recommend- 
ed by  A.  Young  and  others,  has  been  considered 
a  modem  improvement :  but  this  was  known  to 
Columella,  who  observes,  Fimuni  pratis  quo 
vetustins  minus  prosit,  quia  minus  herbamm 
progeneret :  j.  e.  the  older  the  dung  the  less  pro- 
fitable it  is  for  meadows,  because  it  would  produce 
less  herbage. — Such  fundamental  maxims,  enforc- 
ed by  actual  experiment,  would  make  stronger 
and  more  durable  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
young  agriculturists  than  the  mere  reading  them.  • 
Virgil,    iii^liis    incomparable  'Georgics,    declares, 

Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilein  esse  viam  voluit : 
The  Father  of  Nature  himself  would  in  no  wise 
Iiave  the  ways  of  tillage  to  be  easy  : — And  Sir  H. 
Davy  observes,  >'  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  not  to 
lie  considered  «;  a  secure  and  unalterable  inheri- 
tance, spontaneously  providing  for  our  wants; 
but  as  a(loif.^fi>  and  insecure  possession,  to  be 
(ireserved    only    by  labor,    and  extended  and  per- 


of  instruction  pursued,  explanatory  of  the  sciences    fected    by   ingenuity.' — .\m\   Hesiod,   an    ancient 


connected  with  Agriculture, — vegetable  Cheini 
try,  with  analysis  of  soils, — the  outlines  of  Botany, 
a  science  so  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  and  horti- 
culturist,— Meteorology,  and  other  parts  of  Natu- 
ral' Philosophy,  &c.  Here  might  be  kept,  as 
models,  the  hand-threshing  machine  ;  the  machines  I 
for  breaking  flax  and  hemp  without  watering 
or  dew-rotting- ;  tiie  most  apju-oved  silk-roel,  &c.  | 
Agriculture,  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  though  in  I 
general  capable  of  being  reduced  to  simple  prin-j 
ciples,  yet  requin^s,  on  tha  whole,  a  greater 
variety  of  knowledge,  than  any  other  art. — It  can  i 
never,  he  says,  be  brought  to  its  highest  degree  j 
of  perfection,  or  established  on  rational  and  un- 
erring principles,   unless  by  means  of  experiments. 


Greek,    the  earliest  writer  on  Agriculture,    whose 
works  have  descended  to  us, — says : 

The  food  of  man  in  deep  concealment  lies : — 
Else  had  one  day  bestow'd  sutficient  cheer, 
And,  Iboiii^h  inactive,  fed  thee  thiough  the  year. — 
Love  ev'ry  seemly  toil,  that  so  the  store 
Of  foodf'.il  seasons  heap  thy  garner's  floor. 
From  lahnr  men  returns  of  wealth  hehold ; 
Flocks  in  their  fields  and  in  their  coSTera  gold : 
From  labor  shalt  thou  with  tiiR  love  be  blest 
Of  men  and  i;ods  ;  the  slothful  they  detest. 
Not  toil,  but  sloth  shall  isinoaiinious  be; 
Toil,  and  the  slothful  man  shall  envy  thee ; 
Shall  view  thy  growing  wealth  with  alter'd  sense, 
For  ^"lory,  virtue  v/alk  with  opulence. 
But  shun  extorted  riches;   oh,  far  best 
The  heaven  sent  wealth  without  repioach  possest. 

accurately   tried,    and  properly    iicrsevered    in ;      Let  me   repeat  it — if  there   ever  should    bean 

The  ardent  inquirer,  has  too  long  been  obliged  agricultural  school  or  seminary  established  in  this 
to  rely  on  vague  opinions  ami  assertions  which  State, — this,  undoubtedly  would  be  the  most  suit- 
have  not  been  warranted  by  sufiicient  authority. able    place    for  it ;— and  such   establishments    are 

The  object  of  an  experiinenta!  farm  should  be,  strongly  advocated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  ■publish  them;  and  as  agriculturists  and  practical  farmers  of  our  country, 
much  credit  would  be  acquired,  by  an  intelligent  i  The  eslablisliment  of  agricultural  schools  iu  the 
conductor  of  an  experimental  farm",  for  his  exer- |  Uuited  States,  says  an  excellent  farmer,  would 
tions  in  detecting  errors,  as  in  establishing  facts  |  produce  a  new  era  in  our  husbandry.  They  would 
likely  to  be  useful.  One  happy  result,  says  Sir  H.  ;  expand  the  mind  of  the  rural  manager,  polish  his 
Davy,  which  can  generally  improve  the  methods  i  manners,  and  tend  to  render  him  an  ornament 
of  cultivation  is  w'orth  the  labor  of  a  whole  life  ;  |  and  a  blessing  to  society.  I  conclude  by  observing, 
and  an  unsuccessful  experiment  well  observed,  i  that  rural  business— the  operations  of  tho  farmer 
must  establish  some  truth,  or  tend  to  remove  some  ,  and  gardener, — are  but  the  useful  eflTorts  of  tlie 
prejudice.  gT/»inf(.s(j'c  art.     Health,  acuteness  of  intellect  and 

What  part  of  America  is  comparable  with  ours  'contentment, — Heaven's      choicest      blessings, — 
for -excellence  of  climate,   and  for  a  disposition  in  'spring  from  such  excellent  exercise. 
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Books  recommended  to  Students  of  .Igrkidlure. — 
Dr  Demi's  Georgical  Dictionary,  Farmer's  As- 
sistant, Tlie  New  England  Fanner,  and  several 
other  valuable  jieriodical  agricnltnral  publica- 
tions— the  former  containing  some  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Mass.  Horlicidtural  Societi/,  and 
also  interesting  translations  from  the  best  French 
works  on  Ilorticnlture,  Arboriculture,  ^-c,  by  its 
enlightened  and  indefatigable  President.  Fessen- 
den's  New  American  Gardener,  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopedias of  Agriculture  and  Gardening. — Fur- 
thermore— there  is  a  little  vohiniR  extant,  entitled 
'  Compendum  of  Agriculture,  or  Farmer's  Guide,' 
containing,  at  least,  some  useful  hints  in  this  most 
important  of  all  occupations. 


CHAMP AIGNE  CURRANT  WINE. 
Mr  Fessesden, 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  request  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  the  details  of  my  process 
for  making  currant  loine. 

INGREDIENTS   FOR  30  GALLONS  OF    WINE. 
3  Bushels  or  150  pounds  of  Currants 
75  Pounds  of  white    Havana  or  dry  Brazil  Sugar. 
3  Pints  of  wliite  French   Brandy,   with  sufficient  pure 
soft  water. 

Gather  the  fruit  in  dry  weather  when  rather 
imder  than  over  ripe — mash  them  to  break  every 
berry,  but  not  bruise,the  stems — add  a  portion  of 
the  water  and  after  stirring  well  turn  the  mass 
on  to  a  strainer  over  a  grain  riddle  or  cheese  bask- 
et, rubbing  and  [iressing'gently  with  the  hands  ; — 
by  repeating  the  operation  a  few  times,  all  the 
vinous  and  saccharine  matter  will  be  extracted 
and  nnich  of  the  pidp  kept  back,  which  occa- 
sions not  only  too  great  a  degree  of  fermeiitatiou 
but  diminishes  the  quantity  of  wine  by  the  lees 
it  forms — saving  much  trouble  in  comparison  to 
the  usual  practice  of  squeczin;;;  and  wringing' 
through  a  strainer,  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  will- 
ing females  to  whom  the  duty  is  commonly  as- 
signed— which  not  only  forces  through  nearly  all 
the  pulp  and  many  seeds,  but  extracts  a  crude  acid 
from  thi!  stetns,  that  is  anything  but  vinous.  The 
sugar  shoulil  be  i)ut  into  a  tub  or  other  open  ves- 
sel with  the  brandy  :  and  the  liquor  strained  on 
to  it.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain  the 
whole  through  a  fine  hair  clotli  or  sieve  into  a 
strong  sweet  cask  of  32  to  34  gallons  and  fill  up 
to  within  2  to  4  gallons,  which  leaves  sufficient 
room  for  the  fermentation  to  proceed  ;  and  drive 
in  the  bung  so  that  no  air  can  enter  or  gas  es- 
cape. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  parts  of  the  process 
should  go  on  at  the  same  time,  and  be. finished  with 
all  possible  despatch — observing  the  same  neat- 
ness as  ill  a  well  managed  drtiry.  The  sooner  the 
wine  is  bottled  after  it  is  perfectly  fine,  the  more 
briskness  it  will  exhibit.  The  maxim  '  the  better 
the  sugar,  the  belter  the  wine,'  I  have  found  by 
experience  to  be  correct,  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  rfoui/e  rf/jjicrfioo/sug-ar,  said  to  bean 
indispensable  ingredient  for  the  manufacture  of 
Champaigno  in  France,  would  produce  a  wine  as 
much  sujierior  as  to  compensate  for  the  extra  ex- 
jiense.  I  believe  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  is 
the  common  recipe — but  no  doubt  brown  moist 
sugar  is  in  general  use.  I  consider  2i  lbs.  of  drv 
white  am|ily  sufficient  (even  dispensing  with  the 
brandy)  for  such  fruit  as  I  have  cultivated.  That 
for  whits  wine  or  Champaigno  not  being  very 
common,  a  description  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is 
called  the  Clmmpaigne  currant  and  is  a  good 
bearer,  the  iVuii  rather  inclines  to    an  oval,  of  an 


amber  tint  and  much  sweeter,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  white  Dutch.  To  its  possessing  a  more  vin- 
ous substance,  particular  attention  to  observe  the 
process  as  above  and  management  of  the  jilants, 
I  attribute  tlie  superior  quality  of  the  liquor  to 
any  fictitious  wine  I  ever  tasted. —  When  prepar- 
ing my  vineyard  at  Brighton  some  20  years  since, 
I  was  careful  to  rub  oft"  all  the  buds  of  the  cut- 
tings that  were  ])ut  under  ground  and  6  or  8'inch- 
es  above,  which  eflectually-  prevents  suckers  and 
afifords  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  bot- 
tom. 3  buds  only  were  permitted  to  shoot,  which 
the  next  season  were  shortened  to  4,  and  after- 
wards pruned  so  as  to  resemble  a  tree  shaped 
like  a  ivine  glass.  They  were  planted  in  rows  4 
feet  apart  and  5  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  in  quin- 
cunx order,  that  is,  they  stand  opposite  only  in  every 
other  row,  which  give  to  each  tree  an  atmosphere 
of  about  6  feet, — when  the  fruit  was  filling  the 
young  shoots  were  topped  4  or  6  buds.  By  such 
management  nearly  all  the  force  of  vegetation  is 
directed  to  the  fruit — enriching  and  increasing  the 
size  so  much,  that  I  was  often  applied  to  by 
Market  Gardeners  for  cuttings  of  my  red  currants 
as  a  new  and  suiierior  variety  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  convince  them  that  they  were 
the  same  kind  they  cultivated.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  plants  treated  in  this  manner  will  not 
last  more  than  20  years  generally — though  if  per- 
mitted to  send  up  suckers  every  year  they  may 
continue  a  century,  but  the  superijirity  of  the 
fruit  will  amply  pay  fm-  the  renewal. 

The  white  currant  wine  for  which  the  Trustees 
f'f  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  award- 
ed me  the  first  premium  a  few  years  ago,  had  re- 
mained in  the  cask  I  believe  two  years;  showed 
no  briskness  but  was  highly  vinous  and  full  sweet. 
The  white  wine  I  have  made  to  imitate  Chani- 
paigne  has  been  drank  by  competent  judges  Jhr 
very  good  imported  from  France.  I  have  made  a 
very  palatable  (/inner  wine  from  the  Champaigne 
currant  that  has  been  taken  for  Sautcrne,  a  favor- 
ite French  wine, — and  from  the  red  currant,  wine, 
equal  to  that  of  late  years  introduced  as  French 
Madeira,  such  as  we  often  find  in  Hotels  and 
Steamboats  with  the  term  French  sunk,  and  the 
Madeira  price  raised. — In  producing  such  wine, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  air  for  a  sliort  time  to  in- 
crease the  fermentation  and  deprive  it  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  sweetness.  When  closing  a  com- 
munication much  longer  than  you  may  perhaps 
wish,  I  must  remark  that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt the  manufacture  of  wine  upon  a  large  scale 
either  from  the  grape  or  any  other  fruit,  unless  the 
operation  is  promote <1  witli  a  deep  cellar  or  vault 
where  an  equal  and  cool  temperature  can  be  pre- 
served. With  particular  esteem, 

I  remain  very  cordially  your.s, 
Samuel   Wyllys  Pomeroy. 

Boston,  ith  July,   1830. 


BEES. 
IMr  Fessenden — The  inquiry  of  a  correspon- 
ilont  who  signs  P.  C.  in  the  last  number  but  cinc, 
of  your  valuable  paper,  on  the  subject  of  Bees,  is 
an  important  one.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
'  right  subject  has  not  been  sufliciently  discussed.' 
It  is  of  much  more  importance  that  the  plain 
Api;irian  sliould  understand  the  best  means  to  pre- 
serve his  !n\es  from  destruction  by  their  enemies, 
(among  which  the  bee  moth  is  by  far  the  most 
ruinous)  than  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  peculiar  instinctive  habits,  the  imernal 
arrangements  and   economy  of  the  hive,  and   the 


manner  in  which  they  propagate  their  species,  &B. 
I  liave  had  some  experience  in  the  management 
of  Bees,  and  in  agriculture  for  a  number  of  years, 
if  you  ihiuk  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make 
will  subserve  tlie  noble  cause  in  which  you  are  so 
zealously,  and  assiduously  engaged,  you  arc  at 
liberty  to  publish  them. 

I  commenced  keeping  Bees  more  than  20  yearg 
ago  with  tolerable  success  for  several  years,  till  at 
lungth  the  bee  moth  began  its  ravages,  and  know- 
ing of  no  method  to  prevent  them,  my  bees  were 
completely  destroyed.  I  despaired  of  any  further 
attempt  to  raise  my  favorite  little  insects.Jcill,  about 
8  or  10  years~ago,  I  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
depredations  of  the  moth  might  be  jirevented  by 
raising  the  hives  from  the  board,  by  putting  a 
small  block  mider  each  corner,  (as  recommended  by 
Mr  Stone  of  Sudbury,  Mass.)  I  procured  a  swarm, 
pi  an  old  fashioned  hive,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a 
ollow  tree.  Ex|)erience  since  has  satisfied  me 
that  the  above  method  is  an  effiictual  security 
against  the  bee  moth,  but  it  is  attended  by  one  se- 
rious  objection,  as  I  have  found  to  my  cost,  that 
is,  it  affords  too  great  a  facility  to  plunderers; 
having  lost  one  of  my  strongest  and  best  swarms 
in  this  way,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  hive  was 
raised  i  an  inch  or  so  from  the  board  by  driving 
sliingle  iiails  into  the  lower  edge  so  close  together 
as  but  just  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  bees  in  and 
out,  it  would  give  the  bees  a  better  chance  to  defend 
tliemselves  against  robbers,  and  be  an  equal  secu- 
rity against  the  moth.  I  have  tried  it  with  a  num- 
Ler  of  hives  and  am  satisfied  that  this  way  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  other.  But  abetter  way  than  either, 
I  believe,  is  recommended  in  Dr  Thacher's 
excellent  Treatise  on  Bees,  page  106.  I  have 
tried  it  with  three  very  weak,  cast  swarms,  and  have 
preserved  them  from  the  interruption  of  a  single 
moth.  Since  I  have  last  kept  bees,  as  above  stat- 
ed, I  have  lost  but  two  swarms  by  the  moth  and 
these  were  lost  in  consequence  of  their  remaining 
unprotected  through  a  summer  when  I  was  ab- 
sent. One  of  them  was  a  large,  strong  swarm, 
two  years  old,  the  other  a  young  and  very  weak 
one,  while  hundreds  of  swarms,  in  this  vicinity, 
have  been  totally  ruined  by  iheir  disgusting  and 
terrible  enemy  the  moth. — The  foregoing  remarks, 
if  they  are  worth  anything,  will  chiefly  benefit 
those  who  choose  to  keep  bees  in  the  old  faslt- 
ioned  hives. 

KIIMEDY'  FOR  WOUNDED  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  a  communication  which  I  addressed  to  you 
a  year  ago  last  January,  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
had  the  bark  gnawed  from  a  favorite  young  pea»i 
tree,  by  a  mischievous  sow  a  short  time  beforc,  andi 
requested  you,  or  some  correspondent  to  inform  me 
what  I  could  do  to  save  it. — The  case  was  proba- 
bly thought  a  desperate  and  hopeless  oue,  as  mj 
request  was  not  noticed  ;  indeed  I  considered  it  etf, 
as  the  bark  was  entirely  torn  from  the  tree  more  tlHISi 
two  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  wood  consider*-, 
biy  mangled.  Biit  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  ifl- 
form  you,  that  the  tree  is  yet  alive  and  is  now 
bearing  young  fruit  which  promises  to  come  to 
maturity  in  due  time.  The  method  I  took  is  (B 
follows.  The  wound  was  covered  with  niorlBi 
made  of  equal  parts  of  the  diop|iings  of  calt)hl 
clay,  and  old  lime  plaster,  and  bound  on  wijji 
coarse  tow. — This  remaiocd  on  till  spring,  whj^ 
becoming  hard  and  dry,  I  took  it  off  and  appliedji* 
covering  of  f;rafting  cement,  made  with  3  parB 
rosin,  3  bees  wa.x,  and  1  tallow,  and  covered  th« 
whole    with    a    thick    inatliiig  of  coarse  toff,  m 
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wliicli  siuiaiioii  it  lias  since  icmriinocl.  Tlie  ncci- 
tlciit  luis  clicikc.l  the  {riowtli  of  tlio  true,  to  bo 
sure,  but  1  tliiiiU  it  will  recover. 

WINTER    GBAI.V. 

If  the  following  simple  rules  were  universally  fol- 
lowed, lliore  would  bo  a  nmcli  greater  quantity  of 
Indi/in  corn,  and  wiiucr  w  heat  raised  on  old  land 
than  what  is  g'own  at  present.  Select  a  piece  of 
ground  suitable  for  Indian  corn  and  winter  grain, 
(and  Uierc  arc  but  few  farms  where  such  ground 
cannot  be  found  if  properly  managed)  spread  on 
evenly  20  conuuon  carl  loads,  or  upwards,  of  sta- 
ble and  yanl  manure  to  the  acre,  plough  it  in  just 

3  inches  deep  and  no  more;  harrow  it  length- 
wise of  the  furrow,  cross  mark  for  the  rows  ,'3^ 
feet  for  the  small,  or  4  feet  for  the  large  kind  of 
corn.  Let  the  corn  be  properly  tetnled  by  keep- 
ing the  ground  loose  with  the  plough  and  hoe,  aiid 
free  from  weeds,  and  if  the  season  is  not  very 
unpropitious  you  may  safely  calculate  on  a  large 
crop.  But  i(  the  ground  is  hard  and  stony  so 
that  it  cannot  "be  ploughed  shallow  as  above  re- 
commended, then  plough  as  shallow  as  possible, 
and  spread  on  the  manure  afterwards  and  liar- 
row  it  in,  and  proceed  as  above  directed, — tJie 
crop  will  not  probably  disappoint  yom-  reasonable 
expectations.  As  soon  as  the  corn  has  become 
ripe  or  too  hard  to  roast,  and  if  possible  before 
it  is  touched  by  a  frost,  cut  it  up,  bind  and  carry 
it  out  of  the  field,  and  shock  it  in  the  usual  way. 
If  you  have  drawn  the  earth  around  your  corn 
into  hills  (which  I  would  advise  never  lo  do  in  inij 
ease)  harrow  the  hills  down  with  a  heavy  harrow, 
plough   3    inches    ileep,    and   spread    on   evenly 

4  or  5  loads  of  well  rotted  manure  and  sow  3 
pecks  of  good  clean  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  plongh 
it  in  with  a  light  horse  plough,  aijd  unless  some- 
thing disastrous  happens,  the  summer  following 
your  gamer  may  be  filled  with  the  finest  of  wheat. 
The  same  directions  will  apply  to  ground  planted 
with  potatoes.  I  would  insure  a  crop  sown  on 
ground  thus  managed  for  ten  jier  cent  less  than  if 
sown  on  a  summer  fallow  in  the   ordinary  way. 

Yours  very  respectfully 

Jno.  Townsend. 
^ndover,  Con.  JunelS,  1831. 


eggs  in  the  cells,  as  the  hive  in  <inostii)n  was  one 
into  which  the  bees  had  been  driven  from  one  in- 
fested with  the  worm — long  after  the  season  of 
breeding  was  past — and  too  late  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  lioney  for  the  winter. 

Yours    truly,  S.   W. 

J^orthampton,  June  23rf. 


BEES. 

Mr  Fbsse.nden — I  have  for  the  year  past 
been  much  interested  in  the  culture  of  Bees,  and 
have  been  somewhat'  interested  in  the  discusion 
of  Drs  Thacher,  Smith,  and  others,  and  amused 
with  their  theories. 

About  the  first  of  June  I  placed  a  fine  swarm  in  a 
dark  room  six  feet  square,  over  my  wood  house,  to 
prevent  swarming  and  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  motli,  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  bees  found  their  vvay  through  a 
crack  in  a  door  opening  into  a  chamber,  where  I 
bad  laid  by  with  other  boxes  an  old  hive  partly 
filled  with  comb,  in  which  the  bees  had  perislved 
the  last  winter  for  want  of  food. — The  bees  coukl 
not  find  their  way  back — and  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, commenced  clearing  out  the  old  hive  which 
had  not  contained  a  live  bee  since  April.  They 
worked  two  days  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  open- 
ed a  window  to  permit  them  to  escape.  They  con- 
tinued to  work  lor  three  weeks,  until  I  added  to 
them  a  sliiall  swarm  which  I  found  hanging  on  a 
tree.  1  would  ask  where  these  twenty  bees  obtain- 
ed a  queen — as  we  are  told  they  icill  not  work  with- 
out on^.     They  could  not,  I  think,  have  found  any 


M.ISSACUL'SETTS  IIORTICULTUHAI.  SOCIETY. 
Salutilay  July  2,  1831. 
FLOWERS    EXIUBITED. 

From  Messrs  Winships  of  the  Brighton  Nur- 
series, a  handsome  collection  of  flowers  and  a  plant 
of  the  dwarf  Cape  Jasmine. 

From  D.  Haggerston,  five  Carnations  and  a 
plant  of  the  Iloya  Carnosa. 

Fine  bunches  of  Flowers  from  the  gardens  of 
Gen.  Dearborn,  Z.  Cook,  Jr,  Samuel  Downer,  S. 
Walker. 

Fine  Carnations  from  Mr  Thompson  of  Med- 
ford. 

The  following  letters  were  read  by  the  President. 
One  from  Mr  C.  Perrv  ;  and  one  from  Tii :  Hold- 
op  Stevens,   Esq. 

The  vines  and  seeds  will  be  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  society  on  Saturday  ne.xt  atj; 
11  o'clock. 

Dr  James  Mease  of  Philadel|)hia  was  elected 
an  honorary  member.  Mr  Isaac  Liverinore  of 
Boston,  a  subscription  member. 

FRUIT. 

Saturday,  July  9,  1831. 
A  box  of  white     Antwerp   and  a    box    of  lied 
Antwerp    Raspberries,   of  fine    appeaiance,  were 
presented  by  Hon.  II.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

A  basket  of  large  and  fine  Gooseberries,  com- 
prising five  varieties,  was  presented  by  Mr  S. 
Walker  of  Roxbury. 

A  box  of  Downer  Cherries,  very  fair  for  the 
season,  was   presented  by  Mr  S.  Downer. 

Two   boxes  of  very  fair  Natural   Cherries  were 
presented  by  IMr  Aaron  D.    Weld    of  Roxbury. 
S.  Downer,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

U.?.  SliipUoucord,  Malaga,  April  22,  1831. 
Gentlkjie.\ — By  the  brig  Union,  Capt.  Wade, 
I  send  a  small  box  containing   a  few    seeds   from 
Spain  and  the    Islands  of  fllinorca,    which  I  trust 
will  be  acceiitable. 

It  will  afford  me  jreat  pleasure  to  forward  from 
time  to  time,  during  my  cruise,  such  plants  and 
seeds  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  uollect.  I  have 
already  made  arrangements  for  proguring  some  of 
the  young  shoots  of  the  Cork  Tree,  and  hope  to 
succeed  in  getting  them  safely  to  the  United  States. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Perky. 

Messrs  H.  A.  S.  DiiiiBOnti.nnd       ) 
Zdoxdee  Cook,  Jr.  Uoiiton.  { 

U.  S.  Ship  Ontario,  Smyrna,  Ist  April,  1831. 
Mv  Dear  Sir, — In  conformity  to  the  promise 
made  in  the  letter  I  took  the  liberty  to  address  to 
you  by  the  brig  Daniel  Webster  which  departed 
for  Boston  on  the  18th  ultimo,  I  now  ship -to  you 
a  box  containing  a  quantity  of  the  Cassabar 
melon  seed  spokew  of  in  that  letter,  and  which 
are  undoubtedly  geniune  ;  the  same  box  contains 
also  some  water  melon  seeds  from  the  same 
district  and  a  portion  of  Pumpkin  seed.  I  do  not 
know  that  either  of  these  two  latter  kinds  will  be 
found  superior  to  our  own,  but  they  inuy  prove 
worth  the  trial  of  raising.  I  send  you  also  a 
barrel  of  grape  cuttings,  which  having  been  selected 


and  put  in  earth  last  fall  and  being  now  put  forth, 
may  probably  stand  a  better  chance  of  surviving 
the  passage  home  ;  they  are  of  the  following  kinds 
most  esteemed  here,  viz. — Sultana,  Lady's  Finger, 
Rosakie,  Roundhitcs,  Mouscata,  Prunel's,  (CUizo- 
men)  Currant  and  Black. 

I  ship  to  you  likewise  two  barrels  of  tho  Wild 
Olive  Tree  ;  one  of  which  you  will  oblige  me  by 
re-shipping  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the 
address  of  my  friond  Gen.  Robert  Y.  llaync,  as  no 
direct  opportunity  offers  from  here.  If  the  Olive 
can  succeed  at  all  in  our  country  (of  which  I  have 
much  doubt,)  it  must  be  in  a  Soutnern  section. 
The  invariable  pnu-lice  here  I  learn  is  to  engraft  the 
Wild  Olive  after  two  or  three  years'  growth,  from 
the  domestic  tree  ;  if  we  would  succeed  in  culti- 
vation we  must  adopt  the  same  plan.  The  cuttings 
can  easily  be  procured  hereafter,  should  we  find 
the  Native  Tree  inclined  to  flourish  with  us.  If 
these  reach  you  in  preservation,  and  you  are  not 
disposed  to  attenijit  rearing  them  in  our  Northern 
climate,  [jermit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
sending  them  to  some  agricultural  friend  in  Florida, 
the  soil  and  climate  most  favorably  adapted,  prob- 
ably, to  the  experiments  of  their  cultivation. 

"The  interest  I  feci    in  adding   my  mite    to  the 
prosperity   of  our  common  country,  will   I    trust 
plead  my  excuse  for  the  trouble  I  may  impose  on 
you.      1  am  Dear  Sir,    with  high   respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Th.    Holdup  Stevens, 

Comrnander. 
General  II.  A.  P.  Deabburs, 
Boslon,  Alass.  U.  S.  of  America. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Farmer. 

Copy  ofaLetlor  from  Tlinmaa  William  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Mr 
John  Fisher,  in  relereiice  lo  the  Devonshire  Cattle  raised  liy  the 
Messrs  Uurlbul,  of  Con. 

IIivLKHAM,  April  21,  1831. 

Sir, — I  am  this  moment  favored  with  your  kind 
letter,  and  most  flattering  account  of  the  Devon 
Oxen.  It  is  to  mo  a  pleasing  reflection  that  I 
was  the  first  person  that  introduced  them  into 
America  through  my  friend  Mr  Patterson.  I 
thought  then  at  that  time,  and  I  am  still  more  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion  now,  that  they  are  the  most 
superior  kind  of  cattle  in  this  Island,  if  well  select- 
ed. But  I  beg  to  be  understood,  when  I  speak, 
of  the  Devon.shire  red  Cattle,  it  is  in  praise  of  the 
jYorth  Devon  Cattle,  with  yellow  noses  and  indent- 
ed foreheads,  and  yellow  arounri  their  eyes,  which 
mark  their  character,  beyond  that  of  the  Southern  or 
South  Devons,  which  have  black  noses,  or  inter- 
mixed with  black.  These  1  beg  to  be  distinctly 
understood  not  to  recommend,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  regommendcd  by  me,  as  a  superior  breed  of 
Cattle. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
to  Mr  Hurlbut,  when  you  see  him,  and  to  assure 
him  that  I  shall  be  at  all  times  most  happy  to  show 
liiin,  or  any  of  his  American  friends,  should  they 
come  to  England,  every  attention  in  my  power  in 
the  Agricultural  line. 

I  remain  Sir,  your 

Oliliged,  humble  servant, 

Tho.  William  Coke. 


M.  Fischer,  of  Vienna,  has  discovered  a  new 
process  of  Bleaching  Straw.  Instead  of  smoking 
it  with  sulphur  as  heretofore,  he  steeps  it  in  the 
vnij-iatic  acid  saturated  with  potash.  Tho  straw 
bleached  by  this  process  never  grows  yellow,  and 
is  equally  white,  besides  that  it  acquires  a  great 
iexibtiity. 
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CURRANT  WINE. 

Never  expecting' to  arrive  at  a  coinpeteiipy  that 
would  eiiaWe  me  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  foreign 
Wines,  I  was  led  to  seek  fur  sulistitiues  in  onr 
home  productions.  Having  never  met  with  any 
currant  wine  that  wonid  answer,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  cider,  obtained  sundry  receipts  fur 
making  cider  wines  and  made  experiments  on 
them  for  several  years,  in  order  to  make  cider  an- 
swer as  the  siilislitute  for  wiiio  ;  but  all  my  under- 
takings failed,  leaving  it  to  remain  cider.  Although 
considerable  improvement  can  be  made  on  the 
common  mode  of  matiulactming  ciiler,  so  as  to 
make  it  worth  three  or  four  times  the  value  of  or- 
dinary cider,  yet  the  malic  acid  of  the  apple,  will 
iJDt  afford  the  vinous  flavor,  like  the  tartaric  acid 
of  the  grape. 

I  then  began  the  culture  of  grapes,  hoping  that 
out  of  American  grown  grapes  to  be  able  to  make 
a  home-made  wine  that  would  serve  as  an  apology 
for  the  luxurious  flavor  of  foreign  wines. 

It  is  only  two  years  ago  that  I  first  met  witli  a 
currant  wine,  at  Oliver  Plielps',  in  Canandaigua, 
that  possessed  a  sufficiency  of  the  vinous  flavor  to 
characterize  it  with  the  name  of  wine;  all  the 
others  that  I  had  drank  of  before,  were  deficient 
in  the  vinous  flavor :  they  were  too  heavy  and  of 
a  syrup  taste,  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
just  proportion  in  their  ingredients. 

But  finding  iMr  Phelps'  so  good  an  imitation  of 
foreign  wine  I  was  induced  to  imitate  it.  Accord- 
ingly, I  took  his,  and  also  Maj.  John  Auhim's  re- 
ceipt for  making  currant  wine,  (which  I  have  an- 
nexed) and  varying  their  jirocoss  in  ol/taining  the 
juice  of  the  currant,  to  conform  with  Maj.  Ad- 
liim's  procss-s  fur  making  wine  of  the  grape,  and 
last  year  made  the  following    experimenrs: 

I  picked  the  currants  about  llie  middle  of  July. 
I  had  seven  pecks,  (instead  of  iniic,  a.s  t'ivcn  in 
the  receipt  fur  a  barrel  of  wine)  washed  and  pound- 
e<l  theiri  in  an  open  barrel,  and  instead  of  pressing 
out  the  juice  immediately,  I  cpvered  the  barrel 
with  a  board  and  left,  it  to  stanil  and  ferment ;  but 
(instead  of  12,  24,  36,  or  48  hours,  as  Major 
Allium  prcs.'rd)es  fur  grape  juice)  by  n'eglect  I 
let  them  remain  four  or  five  days,  when  they  had 
gathered  some  mould  on  the  top  ;  then  pressed 
out  the  juice  by  hand  ;  (a  pre.'JS  ofsomekiiid  would 
have  lessened  the  labor,  and  to  have  added  a  few 
gallons  of  water  would  have  obtained  more  extract 
from  the  currants,  and  also  ficilitated  the  strain- 
ing  of  it)  tlien,  divided  the  juice  into  equal  parts 
in  order  to  make  two  half  barrels  ;  one  with  maple 
sugar,  and  the  other  with  honey. 

To  the  one  1  added  thirlyseven  iiounds  maple 
sugar  that  had  not  been  drained  of  its  molasses, 
and  sufficient  water  to  make  fifteen  gallons  of  the 
whole  ;  then  tested  its  strength  by  putting  in  a 
hen's  egg,  (Idajor  Adlum's  handy  and  coMvesdeiit 
sul).<titute  for  the  Sacchromclcr)  and  found  that  it 
floated  the  egg,  showing  about.the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling piece  above  the  surface  ;  then  put  up  the  must 
into  the  cask. 

To  the  other  I  put  forty  two  pounds  of  strained 
honey,  and  v.'ater  to  make  the  riuantity  (fifteen 
gallons.)  After  the  lioncy  was  dissolved,  I  also 
tested  this  with  the  egg,  and  found  it  to  show  a 
part  of  the  sliell  above  the  .surface  about  the  size 
of  a  pistareen  ; — which  clearly  showed  that  honey 
contains  as  iimcli  saccharine,  for  its  weight,  as  su- 
gar. 

The  casks  were   put   into  the  collar  to  ferment 
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and  make,  leaving  the  liuu^-s  open  for  a  few  da_\s, 
then  put  ihem  in  loosely,  and  in  ten  or  twelve 
days   bunged  tights 

In  December  it  was  racked  off,  when  each  cask 
afforded  two  gallons  of  lees  in  currant  pul))  ;  after 
racking,  it  was  put  back  into  the  casks  again,  and 
fined  with  a  pint  of  skim-milk,  and  left  to  staml. 

In  September  I  took  about  two  bushel  of  peach- 
es, (of  the  Colundnan  peach)  pounded  them  up, 
and  left  them  to  stand  a  few  days  and  ferment,  as 
1  had  iloiie  with  the  currants,  from  which,  with 
some  labor,  I  obt.iined  about  three  gallons  of  juice, 
and  to  which  I  added  two  pounds  of  honey  to  the 
gallon,  and  tested  it  with  the  egg,  and  put  it  up  in 
a  small  keg,  fiir  making. 

In  October  I  picked  about  half  a  bushel  of 
the  Isabella  Grapes,  and  spread  tbem  in  the  cham- 
ber for  three  or  Com-  weeks  to  dry  ;  then  mashed 
and  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  to  ferment  ;  by  neg- 
lect, these  were  also  left;  to  stand  nearly  a  week, 
when  a  blue  nioidd  had  formed  on  the  top,  and 
the  acetous  fermentation  had  evidently  commenced; 
I'rom  them  I  ol)tained  about  two  gallons  of  juice, 
to  which  added  two  pounds  of  honey  to  the  gallon, 
which  bore  the  effg  to  the  size  of  a  two  shilling 
piece  above  the  surface  ;  then  put  the  must  into  a 
stone  jug  to  make. 

Both  of  these  were  racked  off  and  fined  in  De- 
cember. 

Owing  to  the  prussic  acid  of  the  Peach,  when 
assiaulated  with  saccharine,  not  developing  the 
vinous  flavor,  the  like  as  the  tartaric  acid  of  the 
grape,  the  peach  juice  has  produced  a  very  inferior 
liquor  in  its  flavor,  although  possessing  a  good 
body.  It  is  of  a  pale  white  cider  color,  and  a 
strong  acid  cider  taste;  so  that  I  consitlcr  the 
experiment  of  making  wine  from  peaches  an  entire 
failure. 

That  of  the  grape  juice  is  evidently  injured  by 
the  acetous  fermentation,  when  suffered  to  stand 
too  long  as  before  mentioned.  It  has  a  dark  red 
TencriiTe  color,  approaching  to  the  Biu-gundy, 
with  a  cooling  taste,  owing  to  the  redutidancy  of 
the  tart.Tric  acid  and  fixed  air.  It  has  been  rather 
an  indifferent  liquor,  but  is  improving  considerably 
by  age,  and  gives  indications  that  it  would  have 
been  a  successful  cx|)eriment,  had  the  tpiantity 
been  larger,  and  the  process  been  duly  attend- 
ed to. 

Tiie  currant  wine  made  of  maple  sugar  lias  its 
color  darkened  to  Teneriffe  by  the  coloring  mat- 
tor,  and  its  fiitvor  rendered  slightly  bitter  from 
the  impurities  of  the  sugar,  clearly  showing  that 
the  liqimr  will  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  of  the  saccharine  used  in  making  it.  It 
has  a  slight  tinge  of  the  Malaga  flavor^  and  nearly 
equal  in  its  quality  ;  it  is  a  drinkable  currant 
wine. 

But  that  made  of  honey  promises  to  become  a 
superior  article  ;  it  was  a  suggestion  of  my  own, 
proposed  to  Mr  N.  Goodsell,  who  at  first  ohject- 
d  to  the  experiment, — but  having  the  ingredient, 
the  produce  of  my  firm,  I  ju-eferred  to  venture  it, 
anil  proposed  to  add  a  gallon  of  brandy,  accor- 
ding to  IMr  Phelps'  receipt,  should  he  consider 
the  honey  as  wanting  in  giving  a  sufficient  body 
to  sustain  iho  liquor ;  but  he  objected  to  that  on 
Maj.  Adlum's'  principle  of  developing  tlic  alco- 
hol of  wine,  by  fermentation,  rather  than  by  uis. 
lillation,  as  making  a  more  pure  and  wholesome 
liquor,  and  should  we  find  it  in  danger  of  pricking 
we  could  then  add  the  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  months,  the    sugar 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^  July  6,  1821. 

promised  to  be  the  belter  liquor;  but  afterwards, 
the  honey  gained  on  the  sugar  until  it  Was  racked 
I  when  it  tell  back  for  a  few  weeks,  but  afterwards 
j  it  regained,  and  coiitiiiuesto  increase  in  superiori- 
;  ty  over  the  sugar.  It  has  nearly  the  color  of  aia- 
I  deira,  perfectly  fine  and  limpid,  with  a  gooil  body, 
and  the  S|iirit  of  the  honey  gives  to  it  the  exhil- 
jarating  properiies  of  s/iW  champaigiie :  its  flavor 
denotes  the  unadulterated  purity  of  its  ingredi- 
;  ents  and  physicians  have  admitted  it  good  for 
I  medicinal  uses,  next  to  Madeira,  and  by  several 
1  persons  it  has  been  considered  equal  to  the  Sicily 
'  Madeira,  which  retails  at  two  dollars.  While 
computing  the  ingredients  at  their  market  price, 
and  allowing  something  for  the  labor,  it  lUiiy  be 
estimated  to  cost  about  fifty   cents. 

Those  who  do  not  produce  honey,  can  jirocure 
the  Havana  honey  in  Rochester  at  one  dollar  the 
gallon,  which  is  estimated  to  weigh  thirteen 
pounds, — that  would  need  to  be  clarified  ; — it  can 
be  put  into  a  stone  jar,  and  that  into  a  kettle 
of  water  and  boiled,  which  vtill  boil  the  honey 
and  allow  it  to  be  skimmed  :  or  add  some  of 
the  water  to  fill  the  cask,  and  boil  it  in  the  ket- 
tle. 

The  manner  in  which  I  obtained  the  supply  of 
honey  in  Jidy,  was  by  driving  the  bees,  after  they 
have  done  swarming,  out  of  the  old  hive,  into  a 
new  one. 

As  the  honey  was  considered  as  a  secondary 
exjierimetit,  I  put  it  into  an  old  half  barrel  I  had 
on  hand,  which  sprung  aleak  in  the  winter,  and  by 
the  spring  I  had  lost  more  than  half  its  contents. 
I  propose  to  get  an  iron  bound  ca.'^k,  and  have  it 
painted  fiir  preservation.  They  can  often  be  had 
of  the  merchants,  afterbaving  retailed  out  their 
im|iorted  wines  :  and  to  retain  their  lees,  and  put 
the  current  wine  on  those  Ices,  will  improve  its 
vinous  flavor.  J.   IIAWLEY. 

Oliver  Phelps'  Receipt  fur  unaking  Currant  Jf'ine. 
Pick  your  curi'ants  in  a  fair  day,  when  fully 
ripe,  say  between  the  fifteerith  and  twentieth  July. 
Wash  them  in  a  tin  cullender  clean  from  dust, 
then  put  them  into  a  clean  flanmd  bag,  and  press 
out  their  juice.  Measure  it,  and  to  every  gallon 
of  pure  currant  juice  add  two  gallons  of  cold  well 
water,  and  to  every  gallon  of  this  mixture  add  three 
pounds  of  good  clear  brown  sugar,  the  purer  and 
lighter,  the  better,  (excepting  the  Havana)  and  to 
every  eighteen  gallons  of  liquor  add  one  gallon  of 
the  best  French  brandy. 

When  the  wliole  is  well  united  put  it  into  a 
good  clean  cask  ;  fill  it  nearly  fidl,  and  put  a  piece 
of  leather  over  the  bung  hole  with  a  small  weight 
on  it.  Take  care  that  the  cask  is  not  so  full  as 
to  work  over,  as  this  wotdd  injure  the  liquor, 
and  after  the  feriiienlaiion  has  ceased,  hung  the 
cask  as  tight  as  possible.  In  tlie  month  of  May 
following,  it  will  be  fit  for  nse,  or  for  bottling,  as 
yon  choose.  All  this  process  must  be  done  with 
neatne.ss,  and  you  cannot  fail  in  having  the  first 
rate  of  •tirrant  wine. 

John  •idli'm's  Rectipt  for  making  Currant  Jl'inc. 
Take  two  bushelf;  of  currants,  sixteen  gallons 
of  water,  and  from  seventytwo  to  eigbtyfour 
pounds  of  sugar,  (according  as  you  would  have  it 
more  or  less  strong.)  Bruise  the  cm"rant.=,  add  th« 
water,  then  press  or  squeeze  out  all  the  liquid; 
then  add  the  sugar,  dissolve  it,  and  put  it  into  your 
cask  in  the  cellar  to  ferment;  keep  some  of  the 
lie[nor  to  fill  up  the  cask  as  it  wastes  by  ferracnta- 
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on,  and  in  nl.oiit  ten  days  luii);,'  it  ii|)  ti^lit,  "ii'l 
loro  a  -liiiililet  licile  lUiur  llie  biiii!.',  and  put  a  pfg 
1  it  lif,'liily,  im.l  in  nlunt  a  inonlli  drive  it  in  tight ; 
xnrnino  irin  Novcniln-r  or  tlie  lieyinning  nl'Docini- 
;r,  nn<l  it  will  ircmridly  l>e  I'minil  (ine  mid  liriglit, 
hen  it  ought  to  he  racltcd  into  ii  dean  cask  well 
,Mliil  with  siilplnir,  r.nd  if  it  is  not  p'Tlectly 
and  bright,  /lie  it;  afier  whicli  it  may  he] 
tiled,  or  :igain  racked  into  nimllier  cask,  a;: 
diicrted  ;  when  it  will  kec[i  lor  years  in  the 
cod,  and  be  improving. 

By  taking  nine  pecks  of  currants  and  eighty  four 
ids  ot"  sngar,  a  whiskey  barrel  Inll  may  he 
e,  Iiolding  from  ihirlylwo  to  thirtyfour  gal- 
ns — if  the  eask  is  not  qnitc  lull,   fill    it  with  wa- 

Tiiis  mode  of  making  rnrrant  wine,  will  make 
more  like  a  foreign  wine,  than  any  other  I  am 
qiiainled  with  ;  and  as  almost  every  person  who 
s  a  garden,  has  a  nnmher  of  currant  trees,  I  give 
is  receipt  to  enable  tbem  to  convert  such  as  are 
t  wanted  for  jelly,  into  a  very  fine  wine. 
Note — Thirieen  and  a  half  poninls  of  sugar  pro- 
ce  one  gallon  of  liquid.  The  currants  ought  to 
picked  on  a  dry  ilay,  and  the  wine  made  the 
le  day,  otherwise  it  will  take  more  sugar, 
id  will  not  be  so  neat  a  wine  ns  if  the  whole  0|)er- 
ans  were  completed  in  a  day. 


From  llolbrook's  Scieiuiflc  Tracts. 

PILK  WORMS. 
IThe  product  of  anniher  insect,   the    caterpillar 
i&  moth,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  an   article 
icommerce,  or    an    object  of  domestic    employ- 
tut,  is  well  worthy  theailention  of  our  country. 
"ii  raising  of  silk-worms  engaged  the  attention  of 
tl  emperor  of  China,  so  long  ago  as    twentyseven 

Jidred  years    bef  ire    the    Christian  era  ;   and  an 
press  first  attended  to  the  manufactiire  of  silk, 
s  occupation    for  a  long  time  wa^   confined  to 
es  of  the  most  elevated  standing;  hut  gradually 
aiiie   an    employment    for  females    generally. 
;ir    the     rpiantity    of  silk    manufactured     was 
icient  to    clothe   all  classes  in    China,  it   was 
1    n5    an     article     of    exportation,    and     was 
•icd  from  the    northern   parts    of  the  Chinese 
linions  to    eery   jiart    of  Asia. — In   555,  two 
i'  I  iks  Iirouirht  from  China  in  th.=ir  hollow  staves, 
s  (-worms'  eggs  to  Consianiinople  ;  and  thus  Eu- 
first  became  possessed  of  the  power  of  rais- 
si!k.     In  Greece,  a.f  in  China,    females   of  the 
families  commencerl  the  care   of   silk-worms. 
t  to  Greece,  Italy    attended   to  the   rearing  of 
e  insects.     About  the  year    1600,  Henry   IV. 
iuced  the  raising  of  silk-worms  into   France, 
h  now  derives  from  their    labors  23,560,000 
^s   anuiilly. — Although  inl  180,  silk  was    im- 
ed  into  England  from  China,  which    was  ear- 
:han  it  had  been  received  in  Franco;  still'noth- 
tf  impori.anre  was  done  towards  the  introrfuc- 
of  the  caterpillar  into   England,  until    within 
last  eleven  years, — two   hundred   years    after 
ice  had  set  an  example.      AlihougU    two    pre- 
iiig  attempts  had  failed  to  render  the    cnltiva- 
of  silk  important  in  Germany,  during  the  past 
ve  years  great  efforts  have    been  made   there, 
nating  with   the  Agricultural  Society    of  Ba- 
1.     Prussia   and   Sweden  also,  have  not  been 
and  in  the  former  of  these,  it  has  been  proved, 
'  silk  equal  to  that  of  Italy  may  be  produced, 
ding  greater  profit  than  any   other    branch  of 
industry  ;'  while    that    raised   in    the    latter 
■(  itry  would  show  '  that  the  silk  raised  near  the 


polar  circle  is  ei]ual  in  strength  ami  linnness  to 
.my  species  cultivated  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates.' 

The  ciillivation  of  the  silk-worm  in  this  coun- 
trv,  is  becoming  an  object  of  so  much  imporlance, 
that  during  the  year  1S28,  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  ordered  2000  copies  vt'a  leiterfroni  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  transmitting  all  the 
information  which  could  lie  collected  respecting 
ihe  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  Union,  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  its  metnbers.  In  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  the  silk-worm  has  been  rcfar- 
ed  for  many  years.  In  1760,  silk  was  first  raised 
in  Connecticut.  Since  then  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  very  lately  in  Maine, 
this  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  econ- 
omists. Connecticut  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  her  efiorts  : — in  1S25,  in  the  town  of 
Mansfield  alone,  in  that  State,  the  silk  manufac- 
tured was  three  hundred  pounds — valued  at  ffleen 
thousand  dollars: — in  1826,  the  County  of  Winil- 
liam  manufiictured  silk  to  the  amount  of  fiflyfour 
Ihousand  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  silk  is  annually  sold  in  one 
County,  (Orange  County)  lu  New  York  ;  and 
die  whole  sale  of  this  article  in  that  State,  is  cal- 
culated at  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  may 
be  accoiTiplished  by  females  and  children,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  a  healthful  exercise,  but  an 
agreeable  amusement,  it  will  he  thought  a  little 
Bupprising,  that  we  are  so  willing  and  ready  to 
import  silk  from  abroad. 


Agave  .imericnna. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  Mr  Saltus  ]n-e- 
sented  an  Agave  Americana  and  a  specimen  of 
the  Hemp  manufactured  from  it,  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter. 

Pnitail  rrnce.  May  a,  ISTl, 

Sia — Referring  to  my  respects  of  the  20tli 
lilt.  I  have  the  pleasure  now  to  forward  you  pr.lirig 
Onslow,  the  jdants  you  requested.  Kegs  could 
not  be  procured,  but  I  hope  they  will  arrive  equal- 
ly safe  as  they  are. 

The  mode  used  for  preparing  this  grass  or 
hem|)  for  market  is  very  simple — a  piece  of  tim- 
ber similar  to  tliat  used  by  curriers  in  cleaning 
skins  at  a  certain  jieriod  of  the  process  of  tail- 
ing, is  arranged  ;  the  green  leaves  or  shoots  are 
placed  on  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  form- 
ed something  like  a  drawing  knife,  an  end  in  each 
hand,  the  green  and  juicy  substance  is  rubbed 
oft';  the  white  fibres  remain  and  only  require  dry- 
ing to  be  fit  for  sale. 

Should  these  roots  get  to  hand  in  good  order. 
I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them,  and  am, 

Very  respectfiilly,  your 

Obliged  Servant, 

H.  Phelps. 

N.  Saltus,  Esq.  New  York. 


Horticultural. — Those  who  grafted  their  fruit 
trees  in  the  spring,  should  look  them  over  and 
see  whether  the  bandages  do  not  reqiiire  ta- 
king oflT; — and  whether  young  shoots  from  the 
stocks  are  not  depriving  the  grafts  or  inocu- 
lations of  their  portion  of  the  sap.  If  so,  they 
should  be  cut  off;  but  care  should  be  taken 
at  fifst,  not  to  trim  off  all  the  shoots  so  as 
to  leave  the  stock  without  leaves,  for  fear  of  stag- 
nating the  sap  and  causing  the  death  of  both  graft 
and  stock. — Getiesee  Farmer. 


Important  Inipruvcnuiit  in  the  Production  of 
Cream. — For  about  twi  Ive  inonlhs  past  Mr 
S.imiiel  Davis  of  this  city  has  been  trying  experi- 
iiienls  on  the  use  of  milk  pans  mailo  of  zinc  as  a 
siihstituie  for  those  of  liii  or  other  materials.  His 
experiment.s,  last  summer,  on  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey,  were  b'g'i'y  satisfactory.  Ho  and 
another  gcntlemat*  iiilercsled,  have  n-])ealed  them 
this  spring,  willi  results  equally  favorable.  They 
have  ascertained  lliat  milk  in  zinc  pans  will  keep 
sweet  four  or  five  hours  longer  than  in  those  of 
other  materials,  and  consequenlly  afford  a  longer 
time  for  the  cream  to  rise. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25tli  inst.  wc  saw  3  tin  and 
three  zinc  pans  having  in  eacli  nine  qnaris  of  milk. 
The  milk,  whicli  was  just  froui  the  cow.s,  had  been 
put  in  on  the  Monday  previous  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Wediiesilay  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  when  wc  were  present  at  the  skimming, 
the  milk  in  the  tin  pans  had  become  mostly  coagu- 
lated or  loppard  ;  that  in  the  zinc  pans  but  slightly 
sour.  At  two  o'clock  this  latter  afrord_ed  a  second 
skimming.  The  result  of  the  churning  was,  that  the 
cream  from  the  zinc  produced  three  lbs.  five  oz. 
and  that  from  the  tin  only  two  pounds  five  and  a 
half  ounces.  Care  was  taken  to  have  the  experi- 
ments correct  and  fair.  In  addition  to  the  extra 
quantify,  the  butter  from  the  zinc  vessels  is  thought 
to  be  sweeter. 

V.'e  do  not  know  on  what  principle  to  account 
for  tills  efl^ect,  except  it  may  be  that  of  galvanic 
agency.  The  importance  of  the  improvement 
will  at  once  be  perceived  by  every  one.  The  pans 
are  very  durable,  not  likely  to  rust  or  oxiiiize,  and 
at  a  [nice  very  little  higher  than  those  of  tin. 

Pans  and  kettles  of  every  description  are  man- 
ufactured by  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  Messrs. 
John  Westfield  &  Co.  No.  163  Mott  street.  New 
York.  We  hope  farmers  will  lose  no  time  in 
furnishing  themselves  with  one  or  more  pans  to  try 
the  experimeiils. — .V.  Y.  Farmer. 


Pendulum  Churns. — We  should  suppose  one  of 
the  easii'st  hand  churns  in  use,  is  that  operating 
by  a  pendulum.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten  years 
old  can  sit  down  and  move  a  double  churn  with- 
out difficulty,  during  the  time  requisite  to  produce 
butter.  A  patent  has  been  recently  taken  out  by 
persons  in  this  city,  and  extensive  sales  made.  It 
is,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  an  old  inven- 
tion.— JV.   Y.   Farmer.  * 


Different  Flo'cers  on  the  sam,e  Slock. — Tlie 
new  Monthly  Magazine  gives  the  following  meth- 
of  obtaining  flov/ers  of  different  colors  on  the 
same  stem  :  Split  a  small  twig  of  elder  length 
ways,  and  having  scraped  out  the  pilh,  fill 
each  of  the  apartments  with  seeds  of  flowers  of 
different  sorts,  but  v^hich  blossom  about  the  same 
time  ; — surround  them  with  mould,  and  then  tying 
together  the  two  bits  of  wood,  plant  the  whole  in 
a  pot  filled  v/ith  earth  properly  prepared.  The 
stems  of  the  difTerent  flowers  will  thus  be  so  incor- 
porated as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye,  only  one  stem, 
thowing  out  branches  covered  with  flowers  analo- 
gous to  the  seed  which   produced  them. 


Insects. — The  Curculio  continues  his  ravages 
upon  the  plums,  apricots  and  nectarines ;  most  of 
wdiicli  are  already  destroyed  in  this  neighborhood.  - 
The  yellow  bugs  which  destroy  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers, have  been  foiled  by  the  aplication  of  coal 
dust,  and  appear  to  have  deserted  our  gardens.— 
Geneste  Farmer. 
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FOR    THE     NEW  E.NGLANU  FARMER. 

ON  PAUSxNIPS. 

As  tliiei'e  is  no  inconvenience  in  giving  to  a  sub- 
jflct  a  liitlc  forellioiight,  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  jPn;-s7!i/w  ;  notvvitlisrancling  the  time  for 
preparing  the  ground  for  a  large  crop  tljis  year 
has  passed.  But  a  small  quanlily  may  be  raised 
even  this  year,  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  some 
))arsnip  plants  iiiay  yet  be  set  out  fur  seed,  to  be 
gathered  in  the  fall  for  a  full  crop  in  1832,  should 
the  experiment  of  the  present  year  prove  encour- 
agiug.* 

Deep  ploughing  may  be  e.xpected  to  be  requisite 
for  every  plant  with  a  tap  root;  but  the  plougliing 
must  be  deeper  for  parsnips  than  for  carrots,  to 
prevent  the  shooting  out  of  large  side  roots,  wliich 
would  not  only_  render  the  parsnip  inconvenient 
for  harvesting,  and  for  handliug  afterwards,  but 
diminish  the  central  roots,  \n  which  its  nourish- 
ment chiefly  lies.  This  deep  ploughing,  however, 
will  bury  many  weeds,  jiut  out  of  the  way  many 
insects,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat  and 
other  imi)or!ant  crops,  especially  those  having  deej) 
roots.  The  plant  in  question  affords  a  variety  to 
the  farmer,  in  his  cuhure,  to  meet  the  accidents  of 
seasons,  as  well  as  a  variety  in  their  food  to  some 
of  his  farming  stoci;. 

The  parsnip  also,  when  harvested  properly,  is 
not  readily  affected  by  frost.  It  requires  no  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  manure,  and  may  be  cidtivated, 
with  proper  care,  for  several  years  on  the  same 
spot.  Wo  have  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  had  much 
trial  of  parsnip  crops  among  the  farmers  of  the 
U.  S.  but  if  we  trust  to  Engli.sh  accounts,  they 
are  valuable  for  horned  cattle,  twine,  and  horses, 
and  are  likely  to  merit  attention  here,  where  (es- 
IJecially  to  the  eastward)  parsnips  may  be  raised 
to  great  perfection  in  garden  culture,  as  the  writer 
of  this  aiticlo  cheerfully  testifies. 

Mr  Arthur  Yoimg  shall  be  our  jirincipal  evi- 
dence as  to  the  general  merit  of  a  pai-snip  crop 
on  a  farm;  and  my  citation  from  him  will  be 
taken  from  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Farmer's  Cal- 
endar, printed  in  London  in  ISlo. — His  words  arc 
as  follows  : 

'  Of  all  the  crops  wljicli  the  farmer  can  culti- 
vate, the  parsnip  is  the  most  valuable  ;  but  it  de- 
mands abettor  soil  than  any  other  crop  he  can  put 
into  the  ground.  If  he  has  not  land  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quality  he  bad  better  not  venture  on  the 
culture.  Thay  love  a  x'pry  deep  soil,  dry,'  sound, 
friable,  sandy  loam  ;  ploughed  as  deeply  as  possi- 
ble,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  left  for  the 
frost  to  pvlvcrizr  and  sweeten.  About  the  lOtli 
of  February  [lie  here  speaks  of  England]  if  tlw 
weather  be  favorable,  it  will  l;e  proper  to  sow  and 
harrow  in  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  which 
will  come  up  in  about  six  wcelij;.' 

Under  the  bead  of  the  month  of  March,  Mr 
Young  adds  the  following  paragraph.  '  Early  in 
this  month  parsnips  are  to  be  sonn.  They' are 
not  to  be  recommended  e.xcept  in  the  deepest  and 
richest  soils.  The  land  should  bo  dry,  but  very 
fertile. — The  [iiitrid,  rich  deep  sands,  worth  40 
ai  £50  an  acre  ;  tlib  deep,  friable,,  sandy  loams 
%hat  are  as  good  two  leet  deep   as  on  the  surface. 


This  was  intended  for  last  week's  paper,  but  receiv- 
Ddtoo  Iftte  for  publication. — Editor. 


NEW  EN  G  LA  IN  D  FARMER, 

are  the  soils  fittest  for  this  root.  On  these  they 
come  to  a  great  size  ;  and  no  other  crops  on  sucli 
land,  can  |)ay  better.  Where  the  soil  is  proper, 
the  inducement  to  cidtirate  them  is  very  great ;  for 
they  will  fatten  bullocks  as  well  as  oil-cake,  and 
are  excellent  in  fattening  hogs.  Of  all  common 
roots  they  are  the  most  saccharine. 

'  The  tillage  and  management  is  the  same  as 
for  carrots,  but  they  demand  deeper  ploughing. 
Four  or  five  pounds  of  seed  is  the  proper  quantity, 
sown  broad  cast ;  and  the  first  week  of  this  month 
the  right  time. — If  the  weather  is  favorable  they 
may  be  sown  the  last  week  in  February  ;  and  har- 
rowed  in.  Both  these  roots  have  been  tried  in 
drilling,  by  very  skilful  drillers;  but!  they  have 
not  answered  like  broad-cast  crops. — Nothing  pre- 
pares better  for  wheat,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to 
keeping  them  entirely  clean.' 

We  here  lake  leave  of  Mr  Arthur  Young 
himself  to  notice  a  part  of  the  report  of  a  certain 
Mr  Budd,  a  considerable  farmer,  near  Guilford, 
in  Surry,  in  England,  cited  in  Sir  Young's  Cal- 
endar. Mr  Budd  found  the  parsnips  valuable  for 
bis  hogs,  his  dairy  cows,  and  his  horses  ;  saying 
that  five  of  the  latter  gained  him  each,  half  a 
guinea  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  besides  saving  him 
hay.*  An  ox  had  a  most  unusual  quantity  of  fat 
within  him,  besides  making  admirable  meat.  [See 
Arthur  Young^s   Calendar  as  above  p.  92-94,  135. 

In  Monk's  Agricultural  Dictionary  vol  xi.  p. 
272-275,  we  have  an  addition  to  these  accounts, 
but  with  some  variation.  The  first  article  is  from 
Mr  J.  Hazard,  who  writes  thus. 

'To  cultivate  parsnijis  so  as  to  make  them  ad- 
vantageous to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  autumn,  immediately  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  come  to  perfection  ;  by  which  means  the 
plants  will  appear  early  in  the  following  spring, 
and  will  get  strong  before  the  weeds  can  grow  to 
injure  them.  Frosts  never  affect  the  seed,  nor  do 
the  young  plants  ever  suffer  from  the  severity  of 
the  seasons.  Not  only  on  this  ground  but  for  many 
other  reasons  the  autunm  is  preferable  to  the  spring 
sowing,  as  the  weeds  at  this  latter  time  will  keep 
pace  with  the  parsnips;  and  often  when  they  are 
hoed  or  cleared,  great  part  of  the  crop  is  pulled 
up,  cut  out,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  as  (when 
sown  in  the  spring)  they  are  so  small,  when  they 
first  appear,  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  weeds.  If  no  rains  fall  at  that  season  some 
of  the  seeds  will  not  vegetate,  till  late  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  the  few  plants  wlii(h  do  appear  will 
scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  cleaning  them.  Be- 
sides they  will  never  grow  to  any  size,  but  be 
sticky,  or  cankered,  and  consequently  will  be 
destitute  of  nutrimental  juice ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary those  which  are  sown  in  autumn  will  be 
large. 

'The  best  soil  for  parsnips  is  a  rich  dee^)  loam  ; 
next  to  this  is  sand  ;  or  they  will  thrive  well  in  a 
black  gritty  soil  ;  but  will  never  pay  for  cultivation 
in  stone,  gravel  or  clay  soils,  and  they  always  are 
largest  where  the  earth  is  deepest.  Dry  liglrt  land 
is  pleasing  to  them  ;  but  stiff  or  hide-bound  land 
is  destrfictive.  If  the  soil  is  proper  they  do  not 
require  much  manure.  A  very  good  crop  (says 
the  writer)  has  been  obtained  by  himself  for  three 
successive  years,  from  the  same  land  without  using 


*  If  parsnips,  like  carrots,  when  given  alone  furnish 
weight  of  earcase  rather  than  strength ;  then  should  im- 
mediate service  be  required,  eirength  ana  bottom  may 
easily  be  gained  by  a  mixture  of  more  heartening  food 
with  (be  root  in  question, 
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any  manure, — but  when  be  laid  sand,  at  the  rate 
of  about  forty  cart  loads  per  acre,  upon  a  very 
stiff  loam,  and  jjlouglied  it  in,  he  found  it  answer- 
ed very  well ;  from  which  he  concluded  that  a 
mixture  of  soils  may  be  proper  for  this  root.* 

It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  in  drillss  at  about  IS 
inches  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  land  may 
be  more  conveniently  bund  or  horse  hoed  ;  andt  hey 
will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  sound 
hoeing,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  so  as  not  to 
cover  the  leaves. 

If  people  would  in  general  be  attentive  to  the' 
soil,  theseason  for  sowing,  the  cleaning  and  eartlv- 
ingupoftbe  plants,  and  raising  their  seed  from 
the  largest  and  best  parsnips  (vvbich  should  he 
selected  and  transplantedf  for  that  purpose,)  there 
is  no  doubt  such  a  crop  would  answer  better  than 
a  crop  of  carrots.  They  are  equal  if  not  superior 
for  fatting  pigs,  as  they  make  their  flesh  whiter;- 
and  the  pigs  eat  them  with  more  satisfaction. 
When  they  are  clean  washed,  and  sliced  among 
bran,  horses  eat  them  greedily.'  Bath  Papers,  voR 
iv.   1788. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  voluine  of  the  Batit 
papers,  says  '  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  plant, 
I  mean  Parsnip,  which  has  not  been  yet  tried  by  any 
of  your  correspondents. — but  w  bicb  is  in  France, 
and  in  our  adjoining  islands  [in  the  British  channel] 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  food,  particularly  for 
cattle  and  swine.  In  Britany  [in  France]  es[)ecially, 
they  mention  it  as  little  inferior  in  value  to  trheat, 
whilst  cows  fed  with  it  in  winter  (say  they)  give 
as  good  milk,  and  which  yields  as  well  flavored 
butter  as  milk  in  May  or  June  ;  and  in  as  great 
abundance.  It  is  much  commended  for  sivine, 
which  rear  young  pigs.  It  also  proves  very  useful 
in  fattening  pigs.' 

Here  end  our  citations  from  the  Bath  Pai)ers. 

After  the  lefci-eiioo  just  made  to  French  farming 
on  the  subject  of  parsnips,  something  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  been  found  in  the  Maison 
Rustique  ;  but  in  its  tenth  cditon  (in  1775)  nothing 
of  moment  appears  ;  except  that  parsnips  are  said 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow  ;  and  that 
more  apprehension  is  expressed  of  frost  acting 
upon  the  crops,  put  up  for  keeping,  than  Dr  Deane 
seemed  to  think  necessary  in  his  edition  of  the 
JVew  England  Farmer  for  1790. 

Though  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter  only  regards  the  parsnip  in  garden  culture, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Union,  yet  this  experi- 
ence proves  that  the  Parsnip  may  be  cultivated 
with  spring  sowing,  like  the  carrot.  It  may  be 
added  also  that  the  Surrey  Farmer  (Mr  Budd 
above  mentioned)  varied  his  mode  of  giving  his 
parsnips  to  his  animals,  w  hen  he  found  them  for 
the  moment  glutted  with  them.  And  lastly,  let 
it  be  recollected,  that  a  variety  of  farms  have 
spots  of  deep  soil,  which  their  annual  crops  never 
employ  down  to  its  bottom  ;  and  that  it  is  so  mueh 
gain  to  a  farmer,  when  any  of  tins  deep  soil  is 
brought  from  lime  to  time  ijito  extra  use. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader,         S.  O. 

HalloweU,  June  1831. 


•  It  is  an  established  rule  that  the  proper  mixtute  ol 
soils  by  art,  is  in  the  first  instance  equivalent  to  manure; 
or  is  a  permanent  manure.  Manure  whioh  is  absorbeii 
maybe  added. 

\  The  only  reason  for  taking  up  the  plant,  when  it  i« 
destined  for  producing  seed,  is  to  have  the  power  ol  s»-    ,„^ 
lecting  the   best;    but  when  it  is  known   that  the  plan's    hi; 
are  all  good,   to  transplant  them  is  doing  much  mistW*'   'i' 
and  losing  lime. 
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BEES. 

Mr  FF.ssv.Nnr.N— It  is  proper  that  those  persons 
vho  mnke  use  of  the  bee-hive  fiirnishoil  witii  njlazed 
Jrawers,  should  be  informeil  thnt  they  will  find  it 
lifficuU  to  drive  the  bees  out  of  the  drawers  while 
aking  the  honey,  unless  the  gjlass  bo  covered  ;  but 
f  the  drawers  be  entirely  dark,  the  bees  will  imme- 
liatcly  rush  out  at  the  aperture  by  which  they  enter- 
d. 

In  case  of  receiving  a  sting,  there  is  no  remedy 
hatafibrds  such  speedy  and  eft'ectual  relief  as  to- 
acco  moistened  with  vinefjar. 

I  have  four  swarms  that  have  this  season  taken 
ossession  of  contiofuous  empty  hives  without  swarm- 
ng  in  the  usual  mode.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place 
lives  in  contact  with  apertures  of  communication, 
nd  to  keep  the  empty  hive  dark  witliout  any  outlet 
n  front.         1  am  yours, 

Pli/moulh,  Jill;/,  ls31.  J.  T. 


Fat  Cattle. — Col.  Stevens,  of  Dutchess  county, 
s.  Y.  passed  throug:h  this  village  last  week 
ifitli  about  90  head  of  cattle,  for  the  New  York 
larket.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  paid  70,000 
ollars  this  season  for  cattle  purchased  in  the  vicin- 
:y  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Massachusetts,  New 
lampshire  and  \ ermoat.-.^ortliampton  Gazette. 


The  season. — This  is  a  growing  season,  and  a 
ery  busy  one  for  farmers.  Corn  and  broom  corn 
re  unusually  promising.  There  is  a  great  crop  of 
rass,  but  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for 
ay  making.  Many  fields  of  rye,  it  is  said  are 
lasted. — Ihid. 


Corn  Bug. — Tiie  Lansingburg  Gazette  states, 
lat  a  black  bug,  about  the  size  of  a  lightning,  bug 
as  recently  made  its  a))pearance  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  that  village — and  says  that  it  is  the  worst 
nemy  to  corn  the  farmers  have  ever  known. 
i''hole  fields  have  been  destroyed  by  it. 


Tf'hy  Cream  collects  on  the  surface  of  Milk. — When 
vessel  of  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  a  certain  time 
t  rest,  it  is  observed  that  a  stratum  of  fluid  will 
3llect  at  the  surface,  differing  in  many  qualities 
om  Uliat  itpoii  which  it  rests.  This  is  called 
■earn  ;  and  the  property  by  which  it  ascends  to 
le  surface  is  its  relative  levity  ;  it  is  composed  of 
le  lightest  particles  of  the  milk,  which  are  in  the 
rst  instance  ini.xed  generally  in  the  fluid  ;  but 
hicli,  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest,  gradu- 
ly  rise  through  it,  and  settle  at  the  surface. — 
h  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cijclopa:dia. — Hydrostatics 
nd  Prieumatics. 


Temperance  in  JVeio  Hampshire. — According  to 
late  report  of  the  N. 'H.  Temperance  Soci- 
ty,  as  given  in  the  N.  H.  Statesman,  tlie  con- 
jmption  of  ardent  spirits  in  that  State  has  been 
sduced  in  the  proportion  of  about  4-9ths,  making 
n  annual  saving  of  expenditure  in  this  article  of 
263,000.  The  present  consumption  is  estimated 
t  2  gallons  to  each  individual,  at  an  annual  cost 
f  8335,000.— B.  Falls  Int. 


The  first  edition  of  Halsted's  Dyspepsia,  10,000 
apies,  having  been  sold,  another  of  1000  is  just 
idjlished. 


Wroughl-lron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  SfC. 
Wrjught-l'on  Plonghs,  of  all  fizes. — Jllso,A  Complete 
isortment  of  Airerican,  Eiislfch,  Swedes  and  Russia  Har 
-on — American  Braziers'  RoJs— Spike  and  Nail  Ro.ls, 
hoe-Shapes^Hoop  ;mk1  Band  Iron — Steel  of  all  kindi — 
'ipB-bos  anil  Mould-boaid  plate-,  ice.  conslan'ly  for  sole 
y  GAY  .V  BIRD, 

S(is.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


Bees. 

The  Sub5criher  has  300  swarms  of  Bees  for  sale,  in  his 
Patent  Slide  Beehives,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  weight  of 
each  swarm  from  40  to  100  lbs.  tare  of  hive  deducted; 
the  price  ol' the  Patent  hives  is  $2  a  piece,  and  the  price 
of  a  single  risht  $5. 

.\lso  for  sale,  200  swarms  of  bees  in  the  old  tasliioned 
hive,-  price  17  cents  per  pound,  tare  of  hive  deducted. 

The  above  will  be  delivered  within  fifty  miles  of  Bos- 
ton, in  good  order,  (warranted  free  from  moths  or  othcr- 
wiso  damaged)  by  the  lirsl  day  of  March,  1832. 

.Ml  letters  must  be  sent  in  before  the  lirst  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  so  as  to  have  time  to  transport  them  from 
Maine.  EBENEZER  BEARU 

julv  6  ep2m 


Brass  Syringes. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51  and 
52  North  Market  street,  a  very  useful  article  for  destroy- 
ing Caterpillars,  Bugs  and  other  insects.  Likewise  to 
prevent  the  mildew  on  Vines  and  Gooseberry  Bushes. — 
See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  8.  page  35S  and  363.  


Turnip  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with  the  New 
England  Farmer,  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston, 

200  lbs.  White  Flat  Turnip  Seed,  the  grotvlli  of  the 
present  season,  raised  in  Ibis  vicinity  expressly  for  this 
Establishment. 

.\i.so — Ruta  Baga  of  the  very  first  quality,  of  both 
.Vmcrican  and  European  growth ;  Yellow  Aberdeen, 
Yellow  Stone,  Wljite  Norfolk  Field,  and  Yellow  French 
Turnips;  Long  Prickly  and  other  Cucumbers,  for  pick- 
ling, warranted  genuine  and  fresh.  July  6 


Farm  Wanted. 

Wanted,  a  first  rate  Farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
containing  100  to  150  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  and  con- 
venient house,  barn,  &c. 

Letters  (postage  paid)  addressed  to  R.  S.  H.  Salera, 
Mass.  giving  a  particular  description  of  Farms,  offered, 
cash  price,  taxes,  &c,   will  receive  immediate  attention. 


The  true  Sugar  Beet. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  100  lbs.  of  the  true  French  Sugar 
Beet  Seed, — received  this  day  from  Paris,  by  the  last 
Havre  packet,  via  Newport.  The  excellence  o(  this 
root  for  cattle,  and  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment. 

Also— Large   anil  Small    Lima  Beans— Early  Divarf 
Beans — several  varieties  of  pickling  and  other  Cucum- 
bers—Radishes, Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 
Broom  Cohiv. 

Also,  just  received,  a  lew  buslielsof  prime'Broom  Corn 
raised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river. 
Sheep — Sheep. 

Valuable  Books  on  the  best  method  of  forming  good 
flocks,  of  increasing  them,  and  treating  them  properly 
when  in  health  and  when  diseased— on  the"  character 
and  value  of  Merino  Sheep — anatomical  structure,  &c, 
&c — 5  valuable  works, viz: 

Sir  George  Stewart  Makenzie,  Bart. 

Robert  R   Livingston,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D. 

M.  Uaubentoii,  a  man  of  letters,  and  profound  Natural- 
ist;  his  work  was  published  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  America — and  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr  Tesslu,  inspector  -ol  the  Rambouillet  Establish- 
ment—  md  others  in  France. 

Also  for  sale — a  valuable  collection  of  Books  on  Agri- 
culture, Manures,  various  treatises  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
Bolanv,  &c,  &c.  By  R.  P.  &  C.  WILLIAMS,  whole- 
sale and  retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  18  and  20 
Cornhill.  Boston.  May  25. 


Hoioard's  Cast  Iron  Ploughs,  ^c.  j  ■  " 
Just  received  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  51 
and  52  North  Rlarket  street,  a  few  of  C.  Howard's  Patent 
Cast  Iron  Ploughs,  'this  is  the  Hiost  approved  Plough 
now  in  use,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  our  best  far- 
mers for  doing  the  work  with  ease  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner;  the  casting  being  ground  smooth,  the 
Plough  is  not  liable  to  clog  even  at  the  first  time  using, 
but  runs  |)crfectly  free  at  all  times. 

Alio, — Tail's  superior  cast  stuel  SCYTHES,  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  this  establishment.  Likewise,  Pass- 
more's,  Farwell's,  Dudley's  and  Enghsh  Scythes,  with  a 
large  assortment  of  Garden  tools. 

Also,— Hall's  superior  Hay  Rake« — the  be°t  article  of 
the  kiad  manirfactured  in  the  country.  June  15. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes, constantly  for  sale  by  Lincoln 
Fearing  k  Co  ,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
Jlpril  13,  1831.  6w. 


Bones  Wanted. 
Shin   and  Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO. 
II.  GRAY  §■  CO.  No.  68  Kilby  street. 
April  20.  2inos 


For  Sale,  Full  blood  Mdnerney  and  Short  Horn 
Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Two  Alderney  Bull  C.dves,  and  one  Ilcif'r  Calf.  Al- 
so, one  Bull  and  two  Ilciter  Calves  of  the  Short  Horn  or 
Teeswaler  breed,  all  from  full  blood  imported  slock,  on 
both  sides.  For  terms  apply  at  this  otfice.        4t      May  II 


PRICES   OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


AI'PLKS,riisselliiigs, 
ASHES,  pot,  first  son, 

Pearl,  firs!  sort, 
BEANS,  while, 
BEEF,  mess,- 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
BUTTER,  inspected,  No.  l,iicw,    - 
CHEESE,  new  inil.k, 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLOUR,  Baltimore, Howard-street,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria, 

Baliimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Norlliorn. 

Corn,  Soulhern  Yellow, 

Kve, 

BKrley, 

Gals, 

HAY. 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort, new, 

HOPS,  1st  quality, 

l.IMl',, 

I'l.A ISTER  PARIS  retails  at 

PORK,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 

Cargo,  No,  I, 
SEEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top  (northern) 

Red  Clover,  ( northern ) 
TALLOW.  Iried, 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  - 

Merino,  mixed  with  Saxony, 

Merino,  Ifn-ee  fourths  washed, 

Merino,  half  blood, 

Merino,  quarter, 

Native,  washed, 

Pulli^d  superfine, 

1st  Lamb's, 

2tl, 

3d,        " 

Isl  Spinning, 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

BEEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  fresh,  besl  pieces, 

whole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
BUTTER,  keg  and  tub, 
Lump,  licsl. 
EGGS, 
MEAL,  Rye,  relail 

Indian,  relail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  laccordiug  to  qualih  ] 
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Brighton  Marekt — Monday,  July  4. 
fRcporlcd  for  the  Chronicle  astl  Pa,tiiol.J 

At  Market  this  day  ISO  Beef  Cattle  ;  1606  Sheep  and 
Lambs,  and  57  small  pigs.  About  50  Beei  Cattle  came 
in  ImI  week,  after  Monday,  and  were  sold. 

Pricks. — Ileef  Gallic — We  qiiote  today  from  $4  59 
to  5  50.     A  few  pairs  extra  brought  a  trifle  more. 

Slieep  and  Lambs — ^Sales  were  noticed  at  2  75,  2  88, 
2  92,  2  I2J,  2  25,  and  ;.$2  33.  Some  wethers  were  at 
maAet,  but  we  did  not  team  the  price  at  which  they 
were  taken. 

Swine — No  sales  noticed. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FAUMER. 


July  6,  1S31. 


MISCKLLAIVY 


THE    THREE     HOMES. 
'  Where  is  t!iy  liome  ?*  I  asked  a  child, 

Wlio,  in  tlie  morning  air, 
Was  twinin;;  fla'.vci's  most  sweet  and  wild, 

In  garlands  for  her  Ijair. 
*  My  home,*  the  hitppy  heart  rc])!icd. 

And  smiled  in  childish  glee, 
'  Is  on  the  sunny  mountain's  side, 

Where  soft  winds  wander  free.' 
0,  blessings  I'all  on  ai'lless  youilj, 

And  a'l  its  rosy  hours. 
When  every  word  is  Joy  and  truth. 

And  treasures  live  in  flowers. 

'  Where  is  thy  home  ?'  I  asked  of  one. 

Who  bent  with  flushing  face, 
To  hear  a  lover's  tender  tone 

In  the  wild  wood's  secret  place. 
She  spoke  not,  but  her  varying  cheek 

The  tale  nii>;ht  well  impart  ; 
The  home  lor  a  young  spirit  meek 

Was  in  a  kindred  heart. 
Ah  !  souls,  that  well  might  soar  above. 

To   earth  will  fondly  cling, 
And  build  their  hopes  on  humau  love, 

That  light  and  fragile  thing. 

'Where  is  thy  home,  then  lonely  man  r' 

I  asked  a  pilgrim  gr?y, 
Who  came  with  furrowed  brow  and  wan. 

Slow  marching  on  his  way. 
He  paused,  and  with  a  solemn  niiun. 

Upturned  his  holy  eyes, 
'  The  land  I  seek  t!)ou  ne'er  hast  seen, 

MY  home  is  in  the  skies!' 
0  !  blest,  thrice  blest !  the  heart  must  be. 

To  whom  such  thoughts  are  gi-  en. 
That  walks  from  worldly  fetters  free  ; 

Its  only  home  is  heaven. 

NATIVE  SILKWORMS.  _^ 

We  are  informed  that  a  lady  near  Georgetown, 
D.  C  lias  a  couple  of  coeoonsof  the  native  silk- 
worm, of  90  extraordinary  a  size  tliat  a  description 
of  them  and  the  fly  that  has  come  out  of  them  is 
deemed  worthy  of  publication.  The  cocoon  is 
fully  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  common  silkworm,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
cept in  the  fibre,  which  looks  like  flax.  The  fly 
is  very  beautiful,  and  very  large,  the  size  of  a  wren. 
Its  antenna?  are  black,  leg.s  and  back  red,  body 
striped.  It  measures  between  the  extremities  of 
its  wings  six  inches.  We  sliouM  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain tlie  flies  for  preservation  ;  and  if  tlicy  shall 
Iiave  produced  eggs  a  few  would  be  very  accepta- 
ble.— American  Farmer. 


Intemperance. — The  following  information  is 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk  of  Rensselaer,  and  has 
been  conmiunicateil  by  the  clerk  : 

That  during  the  year  1830,  70.5  paupers  have 
received  public-charity  at  the  exi)eji3eof  S7S71  13; 
and  that  from  an  .accurate  investigation,  nine 
tenths  of  the  expen.liture  was  traced  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits;  so  that  the  county  durin"-  the 
year  has  been  put  to  the  expense  of  §7084 ^25  to 
support  its  drunkard.s  or  paupers  thrown  upon  the 
public  by  tirunkenness,  while  only  ,'^787  13  !  has 
been  re.piircd  for  the  support  of  all  others,  claim- 
ng  public  charity  from  old  age  or  providential 
iinability — Ontario  Rochester. 


CENSUS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


EASTERN  ST.iTES. 


Maine, 

Nev."  H.iinpshiri 

Vernicnt, 

Massachusetla, 

Conneciicut, 

Ubode  Island 


New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania 
Dele  ware, 
Marjland, 


Virginia, 
N.  Carolina 
S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 


1820. 
293,335 
244,161 
23.5,704 
523.2S7 
275,248 
83,039 


1S30. 
399,462 
269,533 
280,665 
6111,100 
297,711 
97,211 


1,659,854  1,954,982 

MIDDLE    ST.\TES. 

1,372.812  l,9!il,4S6 

277,37LI  320,779 

1,049,458  1,330,034 

72,743  76,737 

407,330  446,913 


INCREASE 
101,127 

28.372 
44,901 
86,813 
2a,463 
4,132 

297,823 

501,684 

43,204 

280,576 

3,983 

39,563 

929,015 

120.931 
•  99.641 

73,838 
175,578 

474,837 

350,245 
1*24,527 

194,404 
102,364 
70,  41 


1,414,726        2,203,107  843,381 


3,170,944     4,10.8359 

SOUTHERN  ST.\TES 

1,065,360  1,186,297 

538.829  738,470 

502,741  581,478 

340,989  510,507 


2,.547,925  3,022,812 

WESTERN    STATES. 

937,679 

688,844 
34 1 ,585 
1 57,-575 
137,427 


Tennesse, 
Louisiana, 
Alabama, 
iMississippi, 


SOUTH    WKSTERN    STATES. 

422,813    684,822 
1.53,407 

127.901 

75,448 


215,275 
309,210 

97,865 


262,009 
02,108 

181,1.51 
22,417 


779,.509      1,307,478 

TERRITORIES. 

District  of  Columbia,  33,039  39,853 

Michigan,  8,8:i0  31,096 

Arkansas,  14,240  30,380 

Florida,  34,725 


527,909 

0,810 
22,802 
10,134 


E,  States, 
M.  States, 
S.  States, 
W.  States, 
S.  W.  States 
Territories, 

Total, 


56,181 

1,059,854 
3,177,944 
2,.547,925 
1,414,720 

779,509 
50,181 


136,011        80,430 


1,054,682 
4,108,959 
3.022,312 
2,203,107 
1,307,478 
130,611 


207,828 
929,015 
474,887 
848,34 1 
527,909 
80,430 


9,037,299   12,796,649  3,158,450 


Good  advice. — The  following  advice  from  Mad- 
ame Terein,  a  lady  of  great  literary  attainments, 
g-iven  to  Marmoiitel,  when  a  young  man,  with  res- 
pect to  authorship,  should  be  a  perpetual  lesson 
to  writers  by  profession.  '  Secure  yourself,'  said 
slie, 'a  livelihood  independent  of  literary  successes, 
and  put  into  this  lottery  only  the  overplus  of  your 
time;forwo  to  liim  who  de|iends  only  on  bis  ])en  I 
Nothing  is  more  casual.  The  man  wdio  makes 
shoes  is  sure  of  his  wages  :  but  a  man  who  writes  a 
book,  or  a  tragedy,  is  never  sure  of  anything. ' — 
Life  of  Marmonitl. 


The  dearest  is  always  the  best. — In  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  where  oak  abounds,  pine 
IS  preferred  and  generally  used  in  constructing 
pumps  for  wells;  in  this  part  of  the  State  where 
pine  can  readily  be  procured,  oak,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  is  esteemed  the  best  r.-nd  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose. — Barnstable  Journal. 

A  fari'iier  having  lost  bis  lior.se  and  cart  in  New 
York,  jiinned  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his  back,  and 
another  in  front,  displaying  '  Lost  my  horse  and 
cart.'  A  crowd  followed  him,  and  he  liad  not  gone 
far  before  he  heard  of  his  property. 


Valuable  and  Clicap  Land — fur  Sale. 

The  subscriber  offei.s  for  sale,  14,000  aci^s  of  choic* 
Land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Pinckney,  county  of  Lewif 
and  stale  of  New  York.  Some  ol  the  land  is  iinpioved 
and  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  remarkably  heal- 
thy, being  entirely  free  from  (he  fever  and  ague  and  froin 
the  coininon  bilious  fevers  which  often  afflict  the  town* 
upon  Lake  Onlaiio,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  much  of  it 
covered  with  rich  bl.ick  mould.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
Sugar  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Butternut,  Beecb,  Elm,  &i. 
The  land  yiebis  hist  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Kye,  Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes  and  FI..X  ;  and  on  some  lots,  good  Wheat 
and  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  sit- 
peiior  grazing  farms,  a  line  opportunity  now  offers  itsell. 
The  pioduce  of  pasturage  and  bay  from  an  acre  of  tliis 
l.Uid,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  that 
Iroin  the  same  quaniily  of  land  in  any  other  of  the  Black 
River  townships.  The  land  is  admirably  well  watered, 
there  being  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  running 
streams  upon  them.  The  bind  is  well  adapted  to  Oichariif 
ing — the  Apple  tree  thriving  very  vieW  in  this  count 
Slock  of  all  kinds  may  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  posi 
ble  trouble,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drove; 
purchasing  at  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers,  and  paying 
tlie  highest  cash  prices  for  tbeir  cattle,  which  will  readilt 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  fa^ 
mers  at  present  residing  on  this  town,  were  originally 
bom  the  New  England  Slates,  and  some  of  them  from 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  The 
above  described  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  veiy  ]ow 
price  of  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
acre,  lor  the  uncleared  land,  and  from  three  dollars  and  » 
lialfto  five  dollars  and  a  h.ilf  lor  the  improved  lots.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  two 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment  in  annual  instalments, 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchasers,. 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payment.  Cattle,  Sbeep^ 
Perk,  Grain  or  Gra^s  Seed,  lor  which  products  he  will 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  the  land  ia 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  to 
purchascis.  Persons  desirou«  of  purchasing  will  please 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Haibor,  county 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  Canfield, 
Esq.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  9. ep!6t 

^Iniinin'ition   ^£0 

01  the  best  quality  ai.u  it-fPcsf^^nVcs,  for  sporting— 
conslaiilly  for  jolc  at  COPELAN  U'-'i  POWDER  STORE, 
6;  Broad  Street. 

N.  B.  If  the  quality  is  not  fonnd  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  hi;  refunded,     tf  Jan.  T 


Hickory. 

This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  raised  in  Montreal,  i» 
from  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown.)  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  beau- 
ty. He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pre- 
nounced  by  {g.*od)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  rate 
horse;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  last  walker,  and  has  paced 
around  Ibe  trotting  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes,  34 
seconds,  and  was  offered  publicly  lo  match  against  any 
horse  that  could  be  produceil.  It  is  considered  unneces- 
sary to  say  more,  as  his  qualifications  are  too  well  known 
to  be  doubled. 

He  will  stand  at  Abbott's  Inn,  Holden,  during  the 
season.     Terms  ,si8.  the  season.  6t  i\Iayll. 


Published  every  \Vciliicsd,iy  Eveinng,  at  gS  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  i>f  ihe  year— but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  d.iys  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction uffifly  cents. 

(ij=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  KussELL,  by  I.  R.  Butts — by  whom 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  executed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  customers.  Orders  for  printing  received  by  J.  B. 
Russell,  .it  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  52  Norlll 
Market  Street.  age.nts. 
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FOK    THE 


iLANll  F.iKMEli. 


weaiiier,  aiiil  the  qiiuiility  of  milk.  (The  .siiKillcr 
the  qiiiiMiity  of  milk,  aiiil  the  cooler  the  weather, 
the  hotter  should  be  liie  tnilk.) 

8.  (flint  is  the  effect  if  the  milk  is  too  hot  when  the 


doubt,  some    enops,  and    the    compiler    would    be 
hly  pleased  to    have  tliem   ()oiiited  out    for    tlie 
good  of    the  |iiililie. 

frindham,  Con.  Jul;/,    1831. 

1.  ff'hat  effect  has  it  on  milk,  in  hot  tceather,  if  it 
is  much  agitated  and  heated  in  the  udder,  by  the 
ouj^s  beine;  .Irioen  a  long  distance,  or  running  about '} 


M.\NUFACTURE  OF  CHKESE. 

MREDiToH  —  lfv.m  ihiiik  the  fdlnwin^' answers  '""'"f'  is  put  to  if) 
tOtheqiiesiioiK  ill  the  New  Eiiiilaiid  Fanner,  vol.  |  The  cheese  will  partake  of  the  elastic  or  sjiring- 
ix.  p.  313,are  worth  pnMisiiin^',lliey  arcatyourdis-i  "IJT  qnaliiy  of  a  spon;;e.  It  loaves  it  in  a  very 
posal  ;  they  are oomidled  fjom  various  publications  ' '""gli  state.  It  inclines  the  cheese  to  heave  and 
and  the  unwritten  opinions  of  those  experienced  I''"  s'^^'iff-  The  Avhey  will  look  green  and  then 
in    the    inaniit'aiture   of   Cheese.      There    are,    nol^^l'''";   it  spoils  the  cheese. 


9.  ffltat  is  the  effect  if  the  milk  is  too  cold,  when 
the  rennet  is  put  to  it  ? 

It  will  hardly  roine  at  all,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
separate  the  whey,  and  is  in  daii;;pr  in  warm 
weather  of  souring.  The  cheese  is  apt  to  cut  chis- 
selly  and  break  and  fly  before  the  knife. 

10.  How  long  time  should  be  allowed  after  the  ren- 

-  1     •   ■  I         ■,,      .   •  ,.  .^     ,        ,  net  is  put  to  the  milk  to  cause  it  to  turn   to  curd  fit 

It  ffreatly  injnres  the  milk  ;  It  IS  very  dilficu  t  10    /■     j,      t         ,    -j.  ^ 
,....,  ,  .  ,     r.  ,  ,  ,     Joi'  "'e  cheese  kmfe  ? 

make  It  into  cheese   and  nistead  of  one  hour  (the        /->       i         •  i^  »i         .     .  ,i 

,        .  ,        ,  .  .1       Une  liour  i\i  warni  sultry  southwesterlv  weatlier, 

line   very   comnionly   jjivcn    'ly   dairy-women    in  ,     i      ,,         ,  .      i    in         ■       i  i 

.     .        ..        ,  ...      ...    -  ■'  '       ^  anil  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hour  in  clear  nortli- 

innging  the  cheese)  it  will    frequently  not    come  .  , 

o.iri  II        ■  .      ^    r-  west  weather, 

n  S,  4.  or  o  hiiiiis,  ami  then  in  an  imperfect  state  ;j 

.nd  when  the  cheese  is  released  from  the    press  ij        [^{'eese   will  come    in  warm    weather    quicker 
ifill  heave  or  puff  up.  than  in  cool,  with  the  same  quantity  of  rennet,  as 

2.  Which  is  the  best  method  to  keep  milk  sweet  over  I  j^  ''°''^^  ""'  '^,""'  ^''„^"3'''''-     ^^^hen  tjie  whey  looks 
right  in  warm  weather  ?  ""   *         

Set  the  milk    in  sma 


brass,  or  tin  vessels,  and 
ut  one  table  spoonful  of  fine  salt  to  each  gallon, 
nd  pour  in  some  cold  water  according  to  the  heat 
f  the  weather  ;  let  the  milk  stand  where  there  iS 
free  circulation  of  air.  In  the  morning  take  off 
le  craam  and  ini.x  it  thoroughly/  with  the  icanr 
iiorning's   milk. 

3.  Which  is  the  best  method  to  preserve  i-e-itnet  skins  ? 

Let  the  calf  suck  about  11  hours  before  it  is 
illed.  Take  out  the  maw-skin,  and  let  it  lie 
ree  hours  in  a  rool  place,  then  empty  the  maw, 
It  no  water  touch  it,)  and  nib  it  well  with  salt  on 
ich  side,  and  afterwards  cover  it  with  salt,  and 
It   it  in  a  bowl  ;  turn  and    rub  it   every  dav  for 

out  three  days,  then  open  it  to  dry,  being 
•etched  out  on  a  sti^,  that  it  may  dry  regularly. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  maw  skin  be 
ell  prepared  ;  good  cheese  cannot  be  made  with 
,d  rennet.  It  is  reckoned  best  to  be  one  year 
1  before  used  ;  it  will  fetch  more  cheese,  and  it  is 

1  the  cheese  will  be    milder.     To    prepare   the 
nnet,  make  2  iiuarts  of  brine  that  will  swim  an 
when  the    heat  is  gone    off  to    about  blood 


blue,  the  curd  is  fully  (brmed  and  the  whey  may  be 
carefully  separated.] 

11.  Jfliat  is  the  effect  if  the  curd  is  stirred,  or  bro- 
ken too   soon  ? 

'  The  rennet  will  not  take  full  effect.  It  will 
cause  slip  curd,  which  will  never  make  good  cheese, 
'"he  cTieelb  wiy  be  nnsetileil  and  ill  flavored.  Tire 
whey  will  be  rich,  and  the  cheese  poor. 

12.  ff'hat  is  the  effect  if  too  much  rennet  is  put  to 
the  milk  ? 

The  cheese  will  be  rank,  or  very  strong,  and  is 
liable  to  heave  and  spread. 

13.  JfTiat  is  the  effect  if  too  little  rennet  is  put  to 
the    milk) 

It  works  too  slow,  and  is  liable  to  become  sour 
in  warm  weather. 

14.  If'hat  kind  of  salt  is  best  for  cheese  ? 
The  very  best  of  Blown  Liverjiool  salt. 
Some  prefer  the  best  of  Rock  or  Turks   Island 

salt,  washed  and  ground. 

15.  Tf^hat  quantity  of  salt  should  be  put  to  the  curd 
which  will  make  a  chetse  weighing  15  lbs.  from  the 
press  ? 

About  si.K   ounces.     (If   a  cheese  of   15  lbs.    is 


irm,  put  ill  one  maw-skii>  cut  in  pieces,  let  it  |  salted  when  turned  in  the  press,  and  afterward  put 
:ep  two  days  (4S  boms)  then  strain  and  bottle  it.  |in  a  brine  15  hours,  1  oz.  of  salt  to  the  curd  will 
4.  ffltat    fjuantity  of  neto   cheese  will  one  ren?!e<  be  sufficient.) 

in  produce  '?  16.  Jf'hat  is  the  effect  if  too  much  salt  is  put  to  the 

curd '? 

The  cheese  will  be  hard,  dry,  poor,  and  warty. 
17.  Jf'hat  is  the  effect  if  too  little  salt  is  put  to  the 
curd,  or  it  is  not  tvetl  cured  in  brine  ? 

The  cheese  will  taste  strong,  be  liable  to  heave. 


The  average  about  250  lbs.  (some  produce  600 

'■J 

•5.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  (milk  measure)  will 

iduce  curd  for  a  cheese  which   will  iceigh  15  lbs. 

im  the  press  ? 

Fortyfivc  to  GO  quarts,  according  to  the  rielmess 

the  milk. 

6.  ffltat   will  a  cheese  which  weighs   1 5  lbs.  from 
press  shrink  the  frst  five  months  after  it  is  made  "? 

Near  three  pounds.  (A  cheese  which  weighs  24 
!.  green,  w  ill  shrink  4  lbs.  in  5  months.* 

7.  ff'hut  degree  of  the  thermometer  shotild  be  he 
U  of  the  milk  tvlien  the  rennet  is  put  in  ? 
From  80    to   90,  according  to   the  heat  of  the 


spread  and  will  not  cure  well. 

18.  ff'hat  is  the  effect  if  cheese  is  not  sufficiently 
pressed") 

The  cheese  will  crack,  leak,  mould  and  rot. 


19.  fl'hy  dots  ^fmerican  cheese  dry  sooner  than 
English  ti'hen  it  is  cut  open  ) 

Wlietli(!r  it  is  because  tliey  mix  a  little  salt- 
petre with  the  salt,  or  cuielhern  in  brine,  without 
putting  much  salt  to  the  ciinl,  or  it  is  caused  by 
adding  suet  to  the  curd,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

20.  Can  as  good  cheese  be  made  upon  a  farm  on 
the  seaboard  as  in  the  ititerior  ?  (See  N.  E.  Farmer, 
vol.   i.\.  |).  326.) 

No  doubt,  if  the  manufacturer  has  as  much  ex- 
perience and  .skill.  (Those  living  near  large 
tovvns  where  fresh  butter  bears  a  high  price,  are 
strongly  tempted  to  skim  the  milk,  before  it  is  made 
into  cheese.) 

GENERAL    REMAUKS  ON  CHEESE    M.iKING. 

It  is  recommended  to  have  the  milk  in  the  tub 
measured  with  a  guaging  rod,  the  salt  weighed, 
tlie  rennet  measured,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  when  the  rennet  is  added,  delei  mined  by  a 
thermometer ;  if  there  was  less  guessing  about 
making  cheese,  there  would  be  less  poor  cheese 
made. 

Skimmed  cheeses  do  not  require  so  much  scald- 
ing as  new  milk. 

If  curd  for  cheese  is  not  well  scalded  the 
cheeses  will  look  warty,  spread  and  leak  ;  scald 
tlie  curd  rather  more  than  is  generally  practised, 
and  then  cool  it  in  cold  water,  the  whey  will  work 
out  more  readily.  If  cheese  is  [iiit  into  the  press 
warm,  it  is  apt  to  puff  up,  and  be  stiong. 
_  Soirciiid  win  not  make  good- cheese,  and  sniir 
milk  sliould  be  jfiven  to.  the  swine,  clieese  made 
of  it  would  be  hard,  crack,  leak,  and  be  wrinkle 
coated. 

Scalded  milk  makes  rich  cheese. 
The  practice  of  coloring  cheese  and  butter,  we 
think,  should  be  discouraged  ;    who  would  thank  a 
milk  man  to  color  his  milk  ? 

As  to  cheese  hoops  fur  a  middling  size  cheese, 
let  the  height  be  about  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  ; 
for  small  cheese,  let  the  height  be  about  half  the 
diameter. 

Be  careful  tliat  the  room,  where  rich  new  cheese 
is  kept  in  hot  weather,  be  not    too  warm. 

The  whey  may  be  let  off  when  the  curd  is 
sufficiently  formed  liy  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tub;  placing  something  over  the  hole  to  keep 
the  curd  from  stopping  it. 


Seed  fflient. — A  writer  in  the  Va.  Herald  Te- 
commends  that  wheat  intended  for  seeil  should 
become  cndVe?^  ripe  before  reaping;  believing  it 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  fly,  or.the  winter, 
lie  is  also  'satisfied  that  smut  is  mainly  attributed 
to  unripe  seed  wheat.' 


Bees. — The  Genesee  Farmer  recommends  anew 
way  of  imannin^  bees.  When  the  hive  becomes 
overstocked,  turn  it  bottom  upwards,  set  an  empty 
liivc  upon  it,  and  strike  gently  on  the  lower  hive, 
till  a  sufficient  number  have  ascended  to  their  new 


[Press  the  cheese  gently  at  first,  and  advance  I  abode;  and  then  remove  both  liiyes  to  the  place 
gradually  to  the  utmost  power  of  the  press.  If  intended  for  them.  If  there  is  a  queen  in  the  new 
chees.e  is  not  scalded  right,  and  well  mixed,  we  hive,  the  sentinels  will  be  seen  buzzing  at  the  en- 
cannot  by  pressing  make  it  firm.  If  cheese  is  trance  within  24  hours.  Some  prcfeiring  it  at 
pressed  too  much  it  is   apt  to  be  hard  and  poor.]  luoon,  others  in  t!ie  evening Ft.  Chronicle. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


July  IS,  1831. 


Horticulture. 

Pinceedings    of  the    Massachusetts     Horticultural 
Society    at    a  meeting,    held  in    the    Hall  of  the 
Institution,    on    Saturday,    July  9th,    1S31. 
The  following  letters  fiom  the  Rev.  Henry  Col- 
man  and  Doct.   P.  G.   Kobbins,  were  read. 
H.  A.  S.  Deabbokn,   Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  senil  you  with  this  my  Crescent 
Iloe  for  garden  purposes,  and  particularly  for  weed- 
ing and  tliinning  carrots,  turnips,  onions  and  small 
jilai  !s.  I  have  found  it  very  useful  and  better 
adapted  to  these  purposes,  than  any  other  known 
to  me.  Its  advantages  are  that  while  it  loosens  the 
ground  it  leaves  it  sniooih  ;  by  being  pointed  it  Is 
easily  inserted  among  the  |)lants  ;  and  beingr  curved 
at  the  ends  it  enables  you  to  extract  by  a  side-stroke 
weeds,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  a  forward 
blow  without  destroying  the  plant.  It  is  a  small 
affair,  but  is  very  convenient  and  will  save  trouble. 
After  laying  it  on  the  table  of  the  Hortictdtural 
Society  as  long  a  time  as  you  think  proper,  please 
appropriate  it  to  your  own  use.  It  cannot  be  in 
better  hands. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Yom-  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  Coi.ma.\. 
Salem,  July  9,  1831. 


SECURtTV   AGAINST  CANKER  WORMS. 
To  Ihe  PrcsidPiit  ofrliB  .Massaclmsilts  llorticullur.il  Society. 

Dear  Sir — Last  autumn,  I  communicated  to 
the  New  England  Fanner,  a  method,  which  I  had 
planned  two  years  ago,  for  protecting  my  apple- 
Ireee  from  canker  worms,  by  means  of  leailen  gut- 
ters filled  with  some  fluid,  over  which  the  grub 
could  not  pass.  I  liave  tested  the  experiment,  and 
beg  leave,  as  an  act  of  duty  and  pleasure,  to  re- 
port  to  you  the  result. 

In  Oetidjcr,  1830,  I  applied  gutters,  (in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  in  a  foritier  publication,  N.  E.  Far- 
mer vol.  viii.  page  385)  anuiud  the  truidvs  of  for- 
ty apple-trees  and  one  Eughsh  walnut  tree;  not 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  ever  injured  by  the 
grub.  At  first  I  filled  the  troughs  with  lamp  oil. 
The  moment  the  insect  plunged  into  the  canal,  the 
oil  closBil  its  spiracles,  and  all  its  vitality  ceased. 
The  first  fortnight  in  November,  I  was  obliged  to 
clear  the  gutters  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  or  the  dead  insects  would  have  furnished  a 
bridge,  over  which  the  Zin'iig- could  have  passed. 

I  found  oil,  though  eft'ectual  for  my  purpose, 
too  expensive  ; — fi)r  the  rains  would  lloat  it  away. 
I  then  tried  a  solution  of  salt  and  water, — also 
stroll"  lev. — These  fluids,  though  not  so  immedi- 
ately fata'  to  the  enemy,  soon  overcame  him. 

I  have  tlirt.e  English  walnut  trees  in  my  garden. 
On  one  of  thfcUi,  as  before  stated,  I  placed  a 
guard.  This  was  completely  protected  ;  the  others 
were  eaten,  and  one  of  them  as  completely  iin- 
leaved  as  it  ever  was  in  niid-wiuter.  Although 
my  apple-trees,  the  present  year,  are  not  all  in 
bjariiig,  (having  been  severely  handled,  from  foes 
without  and  foes  within,  the  last  five  years)  yet 
their  verdure  is  as  i>erfr.ct  aa  I  ever  saw  it,  and 
some  of  them  promise  tp  yield  abundantly. 
With  mncli  esteem  and  respect  yours, 
Roxbunj,  July  9,  1831.  G.  P.  Robeins, 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  hej 
IH-esented  to  Capt.  M.  C.  Perry,  Commander  of| 
the  U.  S.  Ship  Concord,  for  a  collection  of  seeds 
whieh  he  kindly  transmitted  from  the  Mediterra-1 
nean. 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  be 
presented  to  Capt.  Th.  Holdup  Stevens,  Com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  Ship  Ontario,  for  a  valua- 
bly collection  of  grape  vines,  and  melon  seeds, 
obtained  in    Smyrna. 

Corresponding,  Ca|)t.  Th.  Holdup  Stevens. 
Subscribing,  Isaac  Stone. 

The  grape  vines  and  seeds,  presented  by  Cap- 
tains Perry  and  Stevens,  were  divided  amoiiir  the 
members,  except  one  parcel,  which  will  be  distrib- 
uted next  Saturday. 


Ilnrlii-iillurnl   llnll,      1 
Siilurdiiy,  July  a,  1831.  j 
FRUITS. 

A  basket  of  large  and  fine  Gooseberries  of  dif- 
ferent Varieties  was  presented  by  iMr  N.  Seaver  of 
Roxbury. 

Also  a  Box  of  the  same  from  Mr  A.  D.  Wiliiams 
of  Roxbury. 

A  specimen  of  large  Red  Dutch  Currants,  by 
Mr  S.  Walker  of  Roxbury. 

Six  boxes  of  very  beautiful  honey  taken  from  one 
hive  containing  36^.  lbs. — made  sine;  May  16, 
1831 — was  presented  from  Mr  Geo.  Johnson  of 
Charlestown. 

FLOWERS. 

Fine  Carnations  from  Mr  Haggerston,  of  the 
Charlestown  Vineyard,  Messrs  Winships,  of  the 
Brighton  Nursery,  Samuel  Walker,  of  Ro.xbury, 
John   Lemist,    of  Roxbury. 

From  Roderick  Toohey,  of  ^Valtham,  fine 
specimens  of  Rhododendron  maximum,  and 
Biguonia  grantliflora. 

From  Mr  Pottee  of  Newton,  a  beautiful  speci- 
man  of  Yucca  filamentosa,  or  Adam's  thread. 

From  Messrs  Winships  of  Brighton,  a  large 
collection  of  Flowers,  and  several  fine  plants  of 
the   Gardenia  Fhuida,  in  pots. 

From  Mr  G.  W.  Pratt,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Gloxinia  caulescena. 


[Omission.] 
The   following  notice  which  was  pi-epared  and 
desigiicd  for  the  New  England  Farmer  two  weeks 
since  miscarried   by  some  accident. 

IIorticullui.il  Hall,  June  25. 

Fruits.  —  A  large  and  very  fine  bunch  of  Sweet 
Water  Grapes,  to  appearance  perfectly  ripe  at  this 
unusual  period,  was  exhibited  by  John  Prince,  Esq. 

Samples  of  very  fine  large  Gooseberries,  by  Mr 
Z.  Cook,  Jr.  and  a  specimen  of  very  fine  Black  Tar- 
tarean Cherries  from  Mr  Fosdick  of  Charlestown. 


Preserved  Fruit. — Collect  your  Gooseberries 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  July,  pick  them  as 
you  would  for  present  use,  and  put  them  quite  dry 
ill  bottles,  the  neck  large  enough  to  receive  them 
without  bruising  ;  then  place  them  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water,  which  boil,  let  them  remain  in  this 
water  10  or  15  minutes,  then  take  tliem  out,  and 
after  they  have  remained  long  enough  to  get  per- 
fectly cool,  cork  the  bottles  closely,  then  put  them 
away  in  a  cool  place  for  use.  Currants  m.ay  be 
preserved  green  in   the  same  easy  manner. 

Fallen  Fruit. — Be  very  careful  to  gather  all 
punctured  or  decayed  fruit,  whether  on  your  trees 
or  on  the  ground,  and  give  them  to  your  hogs. 
If  you  do  not,  the  worms  which  they  contain,  and 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  their  premature  de- 
cay, will  make  their  escape  into  the  groiiml,  and 
I  you  will  find  the  evils  which  await  their  visitations 
•jvill  increase  upon  you  another  season. 


ANECDOTES    OF    SHEEP, 

BY  THE    ETTRICK  SHEI^UFRD. 

The  Sheep  has  Sfiarcely  any  in  irki^d  cfiarnctcp 
save  that  of  natural  alTuctioii,  of  which  it  pos- 
seases  a  very  great  share.  It  is  otherwise  a  stu- 
pid, inditferent  animal,  having  few  wants  aiirl 
fewer  expodieiiis.  The  old  blatdi  faced,  or  for- 
est breed,  bave  far  more  powerful  capaJiilities  than 
any  of  the  finer  breeds  that  have  been  tiitrodiiccd 
into  Scotland,  and  therefore  the  t'fW  anccrlotes 
that  I  have  to  relate  shall  be  confined  to  them. 

I  have  heard  <d'  sheep  returning  from  York- 
shire to  the  Ilighbuids.  This  is  perlain,  that 
when  one,  or  a  few  sheep,  get  away  froiir  the  rest 
of  their  acquaintances,  they  return  liomewarti 
with  great  eagerness  and  perseverance.  I  have 
lived  beside  a  drove  road  the  better  part  of  my 
life,  and  many  stragglers  have  I  seen  bending  their 
steps  northward  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  A 
shepherd  rarely  sees  these  journeyers  twice.  If< 
he  sees  them,  and  slops  them  in  the  morning, 
they  are  gone  long  before  night  ;  n-nd  if  he  sees 
them  at  night  they  will  be  gone  many  miles  be- 
fore morning.  This  strong  attachment  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity  is  m«"h  more  predominant 
in  our  aboriginal  breed,  than  ii>  any  of  the  otiicp 
kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted- 

A  shepherd  in  Blackhouse  bought  a  few  sheep 
from  another  in  Cravvmel,  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. In  the  spring  fidlowing,  one  of  the  ewes 
went  back  to  her  native  place,  and  yeaned  on  a 
wild  hill  called  Crawmill  Craig.  On  a  certain 
day  about  the  beginning  of  July  following,  the 
shepherd  went  and  brought  home  his  ewe  and 
lamb — took  the  fleece  from  the  ewe,  and  kepi 
the  lamb  for  one  of  his  stock.  The  lamb  lived 
and  throve,  and  never  oflered  to  leave  home,  but 
when  three  years  of  age,  anil  about  to  bave  her 
first  lamb  she  vanished ;  and  the  morning  after 
the  Crawmel  shepherd,  in  going  his  rounds  found 
her  with  a  new-yeaned  lamb  on  the  very  gair  of 
the  Crawmel  Craig,  where  she  was  lamlied  her- 
self. She  remained  there  till  the  first  week  of 
July,  the  time  when  she  was  brought  a  lamb 
herself,  and  then  she  came  home  with  hers  of 
her  own  accord  ;  and  this  custom  she  continued 
annually  with  the  greatest  punctuality  as  long  as  she 
lived.  At  length  her  lamb%  when  they  came  of 
age,  began  the  same  practice,  and  the  shepherd 
was  obliged  to  dispose   of  the  whole  breed. 

But  with  regard  to  their  natural  afieclion,  the 
instances  that  might  be  mentioned  are  without 
number,  stupid  and  actionless  creatures  as  they 
are.  When  one  loses  its  sight  in  a  flock  of  short 
sheep  it  is  r.irely  abandoned  to  itself  in  that  hap- 
less and  helpless  state.  Some  one  !il  ivays  attachei 
itself  to  it,  and  by  bleating  calls  it  back  from  the 
prGci[>ice,  the  lake,  the  pool;  and  all  dangers  what- 
ever. 

There  is  another  manifest  provision  of  nature 
with  regard  to  these  animals,  which  is,  that  the 
more  iiilios[)itable  the  land  is  on  which  they  feed, 
the  greater  their  kindness  and  attention  to  their 
young.  I  once  herded  two  years  on  a  wild  end 
bare  farm,  called  Willenslee,  on  the  border  of 
Mid  Lothian,  and  of  all  the  sheep  I  ever  saw, 
these  were  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  to 
their  young.  I  was  often  deeply  affected  at  scenei 
which  I  witnessed  there.  We  had  one  very  hard 
winter,  so  that  our  sheep  grew  lean  in  the  spring. 
and  the  thwarter-ill,  (a  sort  of  paralytic  affection) 
came  among  them,  and  carried  off'  a  number. 
Often  have  I  seen  these  poor  victims,  when  fallen 
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down  tu  rise  no  move,  even  wlioii  imaLilc  to  lilt 
their  houils  li-utii  the  ^.ihiikI,  lioMiii!;  up  tlii;  leg, 
to  invite  llie  starving  liunli  to  the  inist.'iublo  pittance 
that  the  miller  still  loiilil  supply.  I  liiul  ncvei' 
seen  aught  more  p.vint'iillv  atVectiHg. 

It  is  Well  known  (hat  it  is  a  custom  willi  siicp' 
berds,  when  h  lauih  dies,  if  the  mother  have  sutli- 
ciency  ofmilk,  to  bring  her  in  ami  put  aiiolhel' 
htttib  to  her.  I  have  ilesoribeil  the  proeesH  some- 
where ciso — it  is  done  hy  putting  the  »Uin  of  the 
dead  lunib  upon  the  living  one,  the  eye  immediate- 
Ijr  acknowledges  the  relalionsliip,  and  after  the 
akiu  has  warnusd  on  it,  so  us  to  give  it  something 
of  the  smell  ol'hor  own  progeny,  and  it  has  sucked 
her  two  or  three  times,  she  iiecepis  anil  nourishes 
it^as  her  own  ever  alter.  Wheiher  it  is  from  joy  at 
this  apjjarent  reaiiimaiion  of  her  young  one,  or 
a  little  douht  remaining  on  her  mind  that  she  would 
fain  dispel,  i  cannot  decide,  but,  for  a  number  of 
days,  she  shows  far  more  fondness,  more  bleat- 
ing, and  caressing,  over  this  one,  than  slie  did 
formerly  over  the  one  that  was  really  her  own. 

But  this  is  not  \vlnit  I  wanted  to  explain  ;  it  was, 
that  such  sheep  as  thus  lose  their  lambs  must  be 
driven  to  a  house  with  dogs,  so  that  the  land)  may 
be  put  to  them  ;  for  they  will  only  take  it  in  a 
dark  confined  place.  But  here,  in  Willenslee,  1 
never  need  to  drive  home  a  sheep  by  force,  wiUi 
dogs,  or  ill  any  other  way  than  the  following  : — 
I  found  every  ewe,  of  course,  standing  hanging 
her  head  over  her  dead  lamb,  and  having  a  piece 
of  twine  with  me  for  the  purpose,  1  tied  that  to  the 
lamb's  neck  or  toes,  and  trailing  it  along,  the  ewe 
followed  me  into  any  house  or  fold  that  1  chose 
to  lead  her.  Any  of  them  would  have  followed 
nie  in  that  way  for  miles,  her  nose  close  on  the 
lamb,  which  she  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  ex- 
cept to  chase  tlie  dog,  which  she  would  not  siifler 
to  walk  near  me.  I  often,  out  of  curiosity,  led 
them  in  to  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire  by  this 
means,  into  the  midst  of  servants  and  dogs,  but 
the  more  the  dangers  nmltiplied  around  the  ewe, 
she  clung  the  closer  to  her  dead  offspring,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  [u-otecting  it. 

From  Loudoii^s  Encyclopedia  of  Agiicullure. 

Sheep  in  i>pain. — The  sheep  in  Spain  have 
long  been  celebrated.  I'liny  relates,  that  in  his 
time  Spanish  clothg  were  of  an  excellent  texture, 
and  much  used  in  Uonie.  For  many  centuries 
the  wool  has  been  transported  to  Flanders,  for  the 
supply  of  the  Flemish  manufactories,  and  after- 
wards, to  England,  when  the  same  maniifaciure 
was  introduced  there.  By  far  the  greater  [lart  of 
Spanish  sheep  are  migratory,  and  belong  to  what 
is  called  tlie  mesla  or  Merino  corporation:  but 
there  are  also  stationary  Hocks  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals  in  Andalusia,  whose  wool  is  of 
equal  fineness  and  value.  The  carcass  of  the 
Sheep  in  Spain  is  held  in  no  estimation,  and  only 
used  by  the  shepherds  and  the  poor. 

The  flocks  which  form  the  mesta  usually  con- 
sist of  about  10,000  sheep.  Each  flock  is  under 
th«  care  ol  a  directing  officer,  fifty  shepherds  and 
fifty  dogs.  The  tvhole  flock  composing  the  mesta, 
consist  of  about  five  millions  of  sheep,  and  em- 
ploy about  45  or  50,000  persons,  and  nearly  as 
many  dogs.  The  flocks  are  put  in  motion  the 
latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  leaving 
the  plains  of  Esfamadura,  Andalusia,  Leon,  Old 
and  New  Castile,  where  they  usually  winter  ;  they 
repair  to  the  mountains  of  the  two  latter  provin- 
ces, and  those  of  Bi:>cay,  Navarre,   and    Arragon. 


The  sheep,  while  feeding  on  tlie  mnnntnins,  have 
occasionally  administered  to  them  small  ipnintiiiea 
of  snil.  It  is  laid  upon  flat  stones,  to  which  the 
flocks  are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat  what  qnan^ 
lily  ihey   ploasr, 

In  September  the  sheep  ate  Oelired,  their  backs' 
and  loins  being  rubbed  With  red  ochre,  or  nuldic 
dissolved  in  water.  This  prattice  is  founded 
Upon  ail  ancient  cnstotti,  the  reason  of  which  is 
not  clearly  ascertalncil.  Some  suppose  that  the 
ochre  uniting  with  the  ole;iginoiis  matter  of  the 
fleece,  forms  a  kinds  of  varnish  which  defends 
[he  animal  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Others  think  the  ponderosity  of  this  earili  pre- 
vents the  wool  growiiifr  too  thick  and  long  in  the 
staple.  But  the  more  eligible  opinion  is,  tint  the 
earth  absorbs  the  superabundant  perspiration, 
which  would  otherwise  render  the  wool  both 
harsh  anil  coarse. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  flocks  re- 
commence their  march.  Descending  from  the 
mountains,  they  travel  towards  the  warmer  part 
of  tiie  country,  and  again  repair  to  the  ]ilains  of 
Leon,  Estramadura,  and  Andalusia.  The  sheep 
are  generally  conducted  lo  the  same  pastures  tliey 
had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and  where  most  of 
them  had  been. yeaned  ;  there  they  are  kept  du- 
ring the  winter. 

Sheep  shearing  commences  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  is  performed  while  the  sheep  are  on 
their  summer  journey,  in  large  buildings.  Those 
which  are  jilaced  upon  the  road  are  capable  of 
containing  forty,  fifty,  and  some  sixty  thousand 
sheep.  The  .shearing  is  preceded  by  a  pompous 
preparation,  conducted  in  due  form,  and  the  inter- 
val is  considered  a  time  of  feasting  and  recreation. 
Cue  hundred  and  twentyfive  men  are  usually 
employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes,  and 
two  hundred*  for  a  thousand  wethers.  Each 
sheep  affords  four  kinds  of  wool,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  animal  whence  it  is 
taken.  The  ewes  produce  the  finest  fleeces  and  the 
wethers  the  heaviest;  three  wether  fleeces  ordina- 
rily weigii  on  the  average  twentyfive  lbs.  ;  but 
it  will  take  five  ewe  fleeces  lo  amount  to  the 
weight. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their 
peregrination  is  regulated  by  particular  laws, 
ami  immemorial  customs.  The  sheep  pass  unmo- 
lested over  the  pastures  belonging  to  the  villages 
and  the  commons  which  lie  in  their  road, and  have 
a  right  to  feed  on  them.  They  are  not,  however 
allowed  to  pass  o\er  cultivated  land  ;  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for 
them  a  path,  about  forty  toises  (eightyfonr  yards) 
in  breadth.  When  they  traverse  the  commonable 
pastures,  they  seldom  travel  more  than  five  nnlcs 
or  five  and  a  half  mile's  a  day  ;  but  when  they 
walk  in  close  order  oyer  the  cultivated  fields, 
ofien  m»re  than  six  Tara.s,  or  near  seventeen 
miles. — The  whole  of  their  journey  is  usually 
an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  le»gues,  which  they  perform  in  thiity  or 
thirtyfive  days.  The  juice  paid  for  depasturing 
the  lands,  where  they  winter,  is  qually  regulated 
by  usage,  and  is  very  low  :  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  lauded  proprietors  to  make  the 
smallest  advance. 

The  public  opinion  in  Spain  has  long  been 
•gainst  tlie  mesta,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
people  it  employs,  the  extent  of  land  it  keeps  un- 
cultivated, the  injury  done  to  the  pasture  and 
cultivated  land*  uf  individuals,    and    the    tyranny 


of  the  directors  and  shepberdsi  These  have 
been  grievances  from  time  immemorial.  Gov- 
ernment yielding  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  peojde,  instituted  n  eoinniiltee  to  inipiiro  in- 
to ihum  about  (he  iiiiildle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury i  but  it  did  no  good,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
revolution  of  1810,  that  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  niesta  were  greatly  reduced. 

ON  WEEDING   YOUNG  CROl'S. 

'  To  keep  ofl'tlie  sun  and  hugs  from  our  cuckiii- 
tcrs,'  was  our  reply  to  our  neighbor  L.  who  on 
seeing  a  parcel  of  weeds  standing  in  oiir  garden, 
interrogated  us  why  they  were  left.  We  noticed 
the  muscles  of  his  face  were  a  little  disiurbed, 
but  nothing  more  jiassod  on  the  subject.  Yester- 
day as  we  sat  chatting  on  various  subjects,  he  took 
up  CohheVs  Gardener,  and  began  very  accidental- 
ly reading  his  observations  on  Stocks. — Now  there 
has  always  appeared  to  us,  to  be  such  a  love  of 
quackery  in  everything,  with  this  man,  that  many 
of  bis  observations  have  been  underrated  by  us. 
Notwithstanding  he  has  written  many  very  excel- 
lent things  both  in  politics  and  horticulture.  Our 
neighbor  L.  read  as  follows  : 

'I  cannot  help  observing  here,  upon  an  ob.ser- 
vation  of  Mr  Marshall ;  as  to  weeding,'  says  Cobbet, 
'though  seedling  trees  must  not  be  smothered,  yet 
some  small  toeeds  may  be  suffered  to  grow  in  sum- 
mar,  as  they  help  to  shade  the  plants,  and  to  keep 
the  ground  cool.' 

'  IMercy  on  this  gentleman's  readers  !  Mr  Mar- 
shall had  not  read  Tull  ;  if  he  had,  he  never  would 
have  written  this  very  erroneous  sentence.  It  is 
the  root  of  the  weed  that  does  the  niischief.  Let 
there  be  a  rod  of  ground,  set  with  small  weeds, 
and  another  rod  kejit  weeded.  Let  them  adjoin 
each  other.  Go  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days  of 
dry  weather,  and  examine  the  two;  when  you  will 
find  the  weodless  ground  moist  and  fresh  ;  while 
the  other  is  dry  as  dust,  to  a  foot  in  depth  :  the 
root  of  the  weed  sucks  up  every  particle  of  mois- 
ture. What  pretty  things  they  are  then  to  keep 
seedling  trees  cool.' 

After  lie  was  gone,  we  went  to  our  encumbers, 
and  found  that  the  weeds  had  not  shellered  them 
from  the  bugs  ;  but  that  they  were  actually  eaten 
more  than  those  that  were  weeded,  besides  they 
were  not  as  large.  We  have  frequently  asked 
farmers  when  we  have  seen  their  cornfields  full  of 
weeds,  why  they  ilid  not  hoe  their  corn  ?  and  they 
have  answereil,  '  because  the  ground  is  too  dry.' 
It  will  be  foiiiid  that  Cobhet's  theory  in  tl'iis 
respect  is  correct.  The  dryer  the  groimd  tho 
ofiener  it  should  be  siirreil,  even  where  it  isi 
clear  from  weeds.  Ifyonr  corn  is  willing  with 
the  drought,  hoe  it ;  if  your  cabliages  droop,  hoe 
them;  if  ihe  bugs  eat  your  melons  or  cucumbers, 
hoe  and  mannre  them  ;  the  more  rapid  their  growth, 
the  less  will  they  be  attacked  with  the  bugs.  A 
rusty  hoe  in  summer,  is  the  sign  of  a  bad  farmer. 
—  Genesee  Farmer. 


Jf'ool. — The  following  suggestions  in  Niles'  Reg- 
ister may  be  deserving    of  notice  just    imw  : 

We  advise  the  wool  growers  to  dispose  of  the 
stocks  wliiidi  they  may  have  on  hanil,  as  soon  ae 
they  can.  We  think  it  impossible  that  the  present 
price  can  long  bo  mainiaincd,  and  if  the  «^8c«/a- 
Jors  suffer,  we  shall  not  regret  it.  The  manufac- 
turers generally,  cannot  pay  such  prices,  and  live 
by  their  business  ;  and  wool  will  he  imported  in 
cloth. 
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From  the  Sen    Ycirk  Fanner. 

SPESUTIA  FARM. 

The  farm,  wliifh  is  tlie  siihjt'ct  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  belonss  to  Mr  W.  Siiiilli,  of  Ealti- 
more,  Maryland.  Tlic  account,  wiiich  we  take  from 
the  American  Farmer,  cannot  fail  of  being  read 
with  interest  by  fanners.  One  of  the  leading 
principles  on  vvliich  this  farm  is  conducted,  is  not 
employing  an  overseer,  Iiy  which  an  expense  of 
$500  is  saved.  Mr  Smith  has  found  the  conse- 
quence of  not  lru?tiirg  his  farm  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  overseer,  to  be  an  increase  of  its  pro- 
ductions. The  experiment  is  a  striking  instance 
of  whut  may  be  accomplished  by  sysieniatic  reg- 
ulations. We  consider  a  description  of  farms  to 
be  among  the  most  useful  topics  for  agriculturists  ; 
and  we  should  be  happy  to  have  communications 
on  the  subject  for  the  New  York  Farmer. 

1st.  The  farm  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
about  thirtyfive  miles  from  the  residence  of  the 
owner.  This  circumstance  alone  would  teem  to 
render  an  overseer  jndis[)ensably  necessary.  To 
diininisii  the  evils  of  so  great  a  distance,  he  has 
established  an  invariable  rotation  of  croi)S,  and  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  various  oper- 
ations of  the  farjii.  With  such  uniform  regular- 
ity, as  to  time,  altered  only  by  casualties,  are  the 
several  pieces  of  work  begun  and  ended  every  year, 
that  in  visiting  his  farm,  be  knows  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, in  what  particular  work  he  will  fmd  his 
people  employed,  what  progress  they  have,  or 
ought  to  have  made  in  the  general  business,  and 
of  course  what  are  the  indications,  if  any,  of  neg- 
ligence or  idleness.  All  this,  it  is  obvious,  evinces, 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  vigilance  and  industry. 
2d.  The  farm  consists  of  450  acres  of  rich 
upland,  and  of  about  550  acres  of  reclaimed 
marsh,  which  is  in  progress  of  being  completely 
drained.  That  portion  of  the  upland  which  is  un- 
der cuhivation,  is  ilivided  into  five  equal  fields  of 
70  acres  each.  The  course  of  rotation  is  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  clover,  wheat  ;  a  system  too  severe, 
were  it  not  for  the  abundant  supply  of  manure 
every  spring  and  autunm.  The  field  in  corn  is 
manured  throughout  every  spring,  and  that  field 
in  wheat  whicli  is  on  the  oat  stidible,  is  manured 
partially  every  fall.  The  acenmidating,  the  baiding 
and  the  spread  of  such  a-l.irse  quantity  of  manure 
require  unceasing  zeal  and  industry. 

3d.  To  get  out  the  wheal,  oats,  and  clover 
seeds  there  is  a  cosily  threshing  machine  which 
necessarily    requires  the  utmost   vigilance. 

4lh.  The  whole  crop  of  wheat,  and  part  of 
the  crops  of  corn,  and  oats,  are  sent  every  year 
by  water  to  the  ov.'uer  in  Baltimore;  so  are  also 
sent,  from  time  to  lime,  beef,  hams,  butter  and  va- 
rious other  articles  for  the    table. 

5th.  The  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  hauling  are  performed  by  breeding  mares 
which  have  been  selected  with  a  view,  not  oidy  to 
their  work,  but  to  the  value  of  their  progeny 
From  them  there  are  now  on  the  fartii  many  celti 
of  various  ages,  the  sales  of  whicli  constitute  a 
clear  annual  gain  over  and  above  the  profit  accru- 
ing from  the  labor  of  their  dams.  These  colts  are 
served  by  a  full  blooded  horse,  owned  by  Mr  S. 
In  the  place  of  this  horse  has  been  purchased 
this  spring  a  beautiful  stallion  of  the  trotting  breed 
a  colt  of  the  celebrated   Fagdown. 

6tb,  Besides  these  working  mares,  there  are 
two  full  blooded  valuable  Virginia  mares,  and  three 
colts  from  them — one  a  much  admired  two  year 
old   fdly,  from  a  favorite   son    of  the    New  York 


Eclipse,  and  the  other  iwo  are  foals  of  this  spring 
from  the  Virginia  horse  Monsieur  Toiison.  These 
colt?  are  also  intended  for  sale  as  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  farm. 

7th.  To  this  stock  of  neat  cattle,  a  cross  of  the 
llolst(.'in  and  IJakcwell,  there  has  been  recently 
added  a  bull  and  two  cows  of  the  improved  Dur- 
ham short  born  breed. 

8th.  On  ihe  norlb  side  of  along  line  of  sta- 
bles, sheds  and  barracks,  are  three  convenient 
glass  lots,  and  on  the  south  side  there  are,  besides 
the  Slack  yard,  three  spacious  yanis  wilh  a  few 
subdivisions  for  the  accommodation  of  every  varie- 
ty of  stock.  The  full  blooded  mares,  the  working 
mares,  the  neat  cattle,  the  colts  and  calves  are, 
during  the  winter  kept  in  these  stables  and  sheds, 
and  in  the  yards  and  lots  thereto  attached  ;  and 
they  are  duly  supplied  with  water  from  a  pump 
with  troughs  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  several 
yards  and  lots.  The  neat  cattle  are  occasionally 
fell  oil  long  necked  winter  squashes,  turnips  and 
|)otatoes.  In  addition  to  these  articles  of  green  fiiod 
they  will  the  ensuing  winter,  have  cow  cabbages 
and  carrots  both  raised  in  the  field.  In  the  cul- 
tivaiiou  of  carrots,  ftir  S.  has  adopted,  by  way  of 
trial,  the  plan  recommended  in  a  number  of  the 
American  Farmer  of  last  March.  And  accor- 
dingly on  an  acre  of  ground,  so'wed  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  flaxseed,  he  has  sowed,  this 
■spring,  a  quart  of  carrot-seed.  Should  this  exper- 
iment answer,  his  cultivation  of  carrots  will  licre- 
after  be  every  year  co-extensive  with  his  flax 
ound. 

9tb.  The  great  extent  of  his  rich  outside 
pasturage  and  the  great  abundance  o  his  winter 
provender,  enable  him  to  maintain,  besides  other 
live  sto''k,  a  vast  number  of  mares,  colts,  cows  and 
calves,  which  of  course  require  untiring  assiduity 
at  all  seasons  and  especially  in  winter. 

lOtb.  Such  is  Ihe  attention  of  this  farm  to 
domestic  manufactures  that  no  part  of  llic  bed- 
ding or  of  the  clothing  of  the  people,  except  their 
shoes  and  hats,  is    ])urchased. 

lltli.  The  ice  house,  built  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves, is  every  year  so  carefully  filled  as  to  keep 
the  ice  in  a  state  of  high  preservation  thruughoui 
the  whole  seosoii. 

12th.  The  apricot  and  plum  trees  are  along 
ibe  fence  on  one  side  of  the  lane  leading  to  the 
dwelling.  They  are  protected  by  a  parallel  tem- 
porary fence,  made  so  as  to  admit  the  hogs  and  to 
exclude  the  cattle.  And  as  the  ai)ricots  and  pluins 
of  these  trees  do  not  (all  but  ripen  every  year  un- 
less destroyed  by  an  early  frost,  their  preservation 
is  attributed  to  the  .food  offices  of  the  bogs. 

13tb.  The  peach  and  pear  trees  are  preserv- 
ed by  a  very  simple  process.  As  soon  as  the, 
leaves  of  a  tree  begin  to  curl  or  to  change  their  color 
the  dirt  is  removed  from  the  roots  to  the  distance 
of  about  12  or  18  inches  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  The  roots  are  carefully  scraped  and  every 
part  wounded  by  the  insects,  or  at  all  discolored  is 
cut  out  and  the  incision  made  smooth  by  a  siiarp 
knife.  All  the  roots  are  then  plastered  with  a 
tbic!;  coat  of  fresh  cow  dung,  upon  this  coat  of 
dung  are  put  fresh  hickory  ashes  enough  to  fill 
the  hole.  The  dirt  dug  out  is  thrown  aside,  so 
that  the  surface  around  the  tree  is  altogether  of 
ashes. 

This  enumeration  of  particulars  has  been  here 
set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  multifa- 
rious matters,  requiring  circumspection  and  fore- 
thought, which    for  a  series  of  years,   have    been 


advantageously  cninmilted  to  ibe  care  of  negroes, 
and  for  the  further  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  practical  details  id'lbe  management  of  a  farm, 
which, fi)r  some  time,  has  been  gradually  improving, 
as  is  indicated  by  its  general  appearance  and  by 
the  [irogressive  augmentation  and  amelioration  ot 
its  productions  of  every  nature  and   kind. 


LIGHTNING  HODS. 

The  following  are  the  most  approved  rules  foi" 
the  construction  of  the  Lightning  Uod,  and  for 
its  proper  adaption  to  buildings  ;  .-iiid  we  recom- 
mend them  to  those  who  arc  concerned  in  the 
erection  of  Houses,  Sliips,  and   Mannfaclories. 

1st.  The  Rod  should  consist  of  Iron,  about 
lliree  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  closely 
joined  throughout,  either  by  securing  cue  part 
within  the  other,  or  liy  welding  the  several  parts 
togetlier  ;  it  being  fi)und,  that  links  or  loose  joints 
prove  a  great  interruption  to  the  passage  of  the 
electric    Hiiid. 

2d.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  should  ter- 
minate in  three  |)rongs,  or  branches,  of  a  pyra- 
inidial  form,  with  the  edges,  as  well  as  the  point, 
very  sharp  ;  this  part  also  sh.iuld  be  gilded,  be- 
cause its  conducting  power  will  be  im|jaired  by 
oxidation  or  rust. 

3d.  ll  should  be  elevated  five  or  six  feet  above 
tlie  highest  part  of  the  building,  giving  preference 
to  the  kitchen  chimney,  if  it  be  etpially  high  with 
the  olbers;  as  it  is  more  of  a  conductor,  by  reason 
of  the  vapor  and  smoke,  which  are  constantly  as- 
ccndi  ig  through  it. 

4tb.  The  rod  should  be  secured  to  the  build- 
ing by  wooden  cramps,  instead  of  iron  ones,  as  is 
frequently  done  ;  for,  although  electricity  will  take 
the  shortest  route,  through  a  good  conductor,  yet 
in  case  the  rod  should  become  slightly  imperfect 
from  any  cause,  the  passage  of  the  fluid  into  the 
building  would  be  favored   by  iron  holts. 

5ili.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  should  descend 
into  the  earth  in  a  direction  leading  from  the  foun- 
dations;  and  deep  enough  to  be  coiinecied  with 
earth  ichir.h  is  continually  moist.  In  some  places 
four  feet  will  be  sufficient,  in  others  five  or  six, 
and  even  more  will  be  required  ;  and  in  situations 
which  are  very  dry  and  rocky  ;  it  will  be  best  to 
connect  the  bottom  of  the  rod  by  means  of  a 
chain,  or  the  rod  continued,  wilh  a  well  or  vein 
of  water.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  trench 
should  be  dug  at  some  distance,  and  filled  with 
charcoal  in  which  the  rod  should  terminate;  as 
charcoal,  from  its  power  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing moisture,  is  always  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity :  It  would  be  well  also  to  have  this  end  of 
the  rod  pointed,  and  branch  off  in  several  di- 
rections, to    facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fluid. 

6tli.  Paint  made  of  lamb-black,  is  best  suited 
to  Lightning  Rods,  to  protect  them  from  rust  ; 
this  substance  being  a  better  conductor  tlian  other 
kinds  of  paints. 

7tb.  Manufactories,  and  other  large  Ijiiildings 
should  be  furnished  wilh  more  than  one  conductor; 
for  it  is  a  mistake  that  a  single  rod  will  protect 
all  ill  its  neighborhood  or  even  a  very  large  build- 
ing: Its  protecting  power  is  said  to  extend  to 
only  about  forty,  orfortyfive  feet  in  each  direction. 

Slh.  For  ships,  a  large  copper  wire,  si'ciired  to 
the  mast  as  above  directed,  and  made  to  extend  a 
foot  or  two  above  it,  and  to  pass  over  the  deck  in 
a  groove  made  for  the  purpose  and  to  terminate 
in  the  water,  will  be  an  ample  protection  un- 
less the  ship  should  be  a  large  one  ;  in  which 
case,  it  should  have   two   or    more. — Mech.  Adv 
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TIIK  CURCUIJO. 

Frost  so  fVc(|neii(ly  occnn-i'il  in  llic  r)tli  moiitli, 
Is.iO,  that  the  o|)eraii.in,s  ot"  thu  Ciirnilio  were 
iiiMi-ly  siiS|irii<l<Ml,  cvtii  on  trees  which  were  not 
;  I  leeted,  and  whiili  in  other  years  hnd  lost  the 
■'.<•  crop  of  iVuit. — Ahhonuh  on  the  eoeniiienee- 
,t  of  wanner  weather,  some  oC  these  inseets 
aipeared,  vet  I  helieved  that  lew  of"  the  larvfe 
had  e.-ica|i.-il  ilie  vi;,'ihinee  of  the  jreesc;  and  |>igs  ; 
and  felt  a  eonlidence  tlial  we  had  little  lo  appre- 
liind  from  their  d.-predaiinns  this  season.  It 
apiiears  however,  that  the  mimher  of  f^uards 
\^hi^;ll  I  had  appoio'eil  was  loo  small  for  the  size 
of  my  frnit  L'ardeii.  We  have  lately  discovered 
that  miicli  of  the  frnit  has  been  puMCtiired  hy  the 
Cu/-ci(/io,and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  method  wliieh  1  proposed  in  the  N. 
York  Farmer,  Vid.  3,  No.  3.  By  spreading  sheets 
and  jarring  the  trees,  we  have  destroyed  more 
than  300  of  these  insects  within  the  last  24 
hours,  and  have  only  to  regret  that  this  work  lias 
been  so  long  delayed.  * 

I  now  find  that  the  trees  in  iny  frnit  garden 
might  have  heen  inneh  hetter  arrange<I.  Had 
the  aprir.ots,  plums,  and  nedariyies  heen  planted 
on  one  siile,  a  temporary  fence  wonhl  have  con- 
fined  the  geese  and  pigs  amongst  those  trees,  and 
their  services  wonid  have  been  rendered  inucli 
imore  effectual. 

It  lias  been  said  hy  the  late  Dr  TiLTojf,  (to  whom 
we  have  been  indebted  for  iiin(di  information  on 
ithis  subject)  that  the  Curcvlio  seldom  uses  its 
■kvings,  and  that  it  elindis  up  the  tree.  Probably 
;his  may  he  its  usual  practice,  but  we  have  seen 
It  fly  from  one  tree  to  another,   and-  we  have  ob- 

rved  in  a  great  many  cases,  that  in  falling  on 
dhe  sheets  the  wings  were  at  lea.-t  partially  ex- 
Uaoded.  One  observer  lias  even  seen  it  fly  from 
ihe  sheet  into  the  tree. 

Before  chrsing  this  note,  I  wish  to  express  my 
ntire  contidenre  in  the  method  which  we  now 
mploy  (iir  destroying  this  insect ;  and  again  re- 
oniniend  it  to  those  whose  fruit  trees  stand  in 
mclosmes  from  whieli  geese  and  pigs  must  iieccs- 
aarily  he  excluded.  Diligent  attention  to  this  busi- 
ness night  and  morning,  for  a  short  period, 
Ibough  rt  may  not  destroy  the  whole  colony,  will 
>ecure  a  sufficiency  of  fruit ;  and  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  the  labors  <  f  next  year  may  be  great- 
er lessened  by  gathering  and  destroying  in  the 
»resejit  season,  the  damaged  fruit  as  it  falls. 

6th  mo.  2.  D.  T. 


placed  them  ill  the  bolloin  of  the  box  ;  ponring  tbi' 
.-■and  well  ill  among  the  berries,  so  as  to  prevent 
as  much  as  |)ossible  any  two  berries  from  touch. 
ing  each  other.  I  then  placed  the  box  in  a 
warm  dry  room  ;  and  by  these  means  I  have 
kept  the  grapes  this  season  for  aliove  two  months 
from  tin:  time  I  cut  them,  as  I  only  finished  the 
last  of  them  yesterduy  ;  and  they  were  acknow- 
ledged, by  those  who  partook  of  them,  to  be  as 
good  as  when  put  into  the  sanil,  except  that  the 
stalks  had  turned  brown.  Yours,  &.C. — E.  S. — 
Gardener's  Magazine. 


Hole  can  Grapes  he  best  and  longest  preserved 
fler  they  are  cut '? — 1  have  many  vines  under  my 
are,  and  am  expected  to  supjily  grapes  at  table  as 
Dng  as  possible:  I  consequently  allow  theni  to 
ang  longer  on  the  vines  than  is  right  they  should. 
Anxious  to  learn  the  very  best  mode  of  keeping 
rapes  after  they  are  cut,  I  communicate  my  pre- 
ent  mode,  that  its  defects  may  be  perceived  and 
mended  by  some  kind  coriespomlent  knowing 
better.  I  save  the  Syrian  till  last  ;  the  Ham- 
urgh  and  other  kinds  were  last  year  ripe  at  the 
nd  of  July,  and  were  not  all  cut  till  December  2. 
"he  Syrian,  which  I  never  cut  till    perfectly  ripe, 

cut  about  the  lOth  of  December.  I  then  jirocur- 
d  some  clean  sand,  and  dried  it  by  the  fire,  till  it 
fould  pass  through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  The  grapes 
ind  the  sand  being  dry,  and  the  sand  become  cold, 

took  a  shallow  box,  and  having  separated  the 
houlders  from   the  main  stalks    of  the  bunches,  I 


Jf'hy  du  Peas  boil  hard? — Sir,  Your  correspond- 
ent J.  M.  wishes  to  know  the  cause  why 
peas  boil  bard.  I  suppose  he  means  when  dry 
for  soup.  The  cause  is  I  believe  their  being  too 
old.  I  mean  more  than  one  year  old.  After  that 
age  they  do  not  break  well,  not  even  the  best  boilers; 
I  have  seen  Knight's  crumbled  marrow  and  the 
blue  Prussian,  at  three  years  old,  boiled  for  twelve 
hours  in  soft  water  and  in  an  iron  pot  (which  one 
would  suppose  is  iron  enough,  if  that  metal  woii'il 
affect  them,)  and  they  would  not  break  nor  bruise 
kindly  when  beaten  in  a  marble  inorter  wilb  a 
wooden  pestle.  From  this  I  consider  the  cause 
of  hard  boiling  peas  to  be  age,  even  if  they  are 
split — so  far  probatum  est. — Eng.    Gar.   Mag. 

Uses  and  Benefit  of  the  Acarus,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Red  Spider. — Sir,  I  have  frequent- 
ly observed  in  the  spring  and  summer,  beautiful 
insects  of  a  rich  crimson  velvet  appearance,  both 
in  the  open  air  and  under  glass:  and  have  heard 
tlieni  stigmatised  hy  amateurs,  and  once  hy  a  prac- 
tical gardener,  as  'red  spiders,  the  gardener's  great- 
est enemy,  &c.'  I  have  also  had  the  mortification  of 
witnessing  their  destruction  before  I  could  utter  a 
word  ill  their  behalf.  Now,  [,  Sir,  know  not  wheth- 
er this  insect  belongs  lo  the  genus  Acarns  o:-  not  ; 
hut  this  I  do  know,  that  some  of  its  habits  richly 
entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  thegardener'syijoK/. 
In  the  spring  of  1828,  I  observed  the  under-side 
of  the  leaf  of  a  jdant  of  Neriuin  splendens  had  a 
row  of  Coccus  hesperidnm  attached  along  one 
side  of  the  midrib;  and,  about  half  way  along 
this  row,  I  observed  one  of  the  crimson  insects, 
above  described,  apparently  feeding  upon  one  of 
the  Coccior  scales  (which,  by  means  of  a  botanical 
glass,  I  convinced  myself  was  actually  the  case); 
indeed,  the  insect  in  its  rear  were  become  truly 
scales,  the  spider  haviag  reduced  them  to  mere 
dry  films  ;  and  those  in  front  progressively  shared 
the  same  fate.  1  took  particular  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  Since  then  I  have  frequently  found 
the  .-Vcari  not  only  assisti7ig  t\ie  gardener  ii>  the  de- 
struction of  the  scales,  but  of  th#  green  Aphis 
a-lso. 

Indeed ,  on  one  occasion,  I  kept  a  quantity  of  the 
spiders  under  a  bell-glass,  with  no  other  food  than 
the  Apliiaes,  for  several  da^s,  upon  wiiich  they 
appeared  to  thrive  amazingly  ;  and  I  afterwards 
distributed  them  amongst  plants  infested  by  the 
Aphis,  when  they  recommenced  their  work  of 
destruction.  I  therefore  venture  to  plead  for  in- 
sects, the  appearance  of  which  gives  additional 
beauty  to  our  plants,  and  the  utility  of  which  I  woiihl 
fain  make  more  generally  known.  I  am  Sir,  yours 
&c, —  ff'illiam  Godsall.     Hereford.  London. 


Spirit  of  Improvement. — Perha[)S  at  no  age  of 
the  world  has  the  spirit  of  improvement  so  general- 
ly pervaded  mankind,  as  from  1812  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Man  is  constantly  engaged  in  new  inven- 


tions—  his  mind  not  only  soars  to,  and  enibraCCB, 
the  most  sublime  topics,  and  the  most  useful  con- 
nivances which  man  has  ever  designe<l,  but  it 
lakes  within  its  seo[ie,  objects  which  would  seem 
(d'  the  most  trifling  importance,  and  of  the  least 
possible  benefit  to  the  commiiiiiiy.  The  spirit  of 
improvement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  patent 
lights.  Behold  it  marching  westward,  like  n  strong 
host — you  see  a  few  hardy  individuals  enter  the  bor- 
der ola  deep  and  tangled  forest,  eagerly  bent  upon 
some  object,  which  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  for  you 
to  divine  ;  follow  these  ever-stirring  spirits  and 
you  soon  see  in  their  ri'ar,  villages,  towns,  and 
even  cities  arise,  as  if  by  tlie  magic  wand  of  en- 
chantment. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Rochester,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  a.  descrt^ — a  place  wliere 
the  owl  held  her  reign  unmolested,  and  the  fox 
and  wild  cat  sported  in  their  native  forests  secure, 
and  were  seldom  started  from  their  gambols  by 
the  noisy  sounds  of  busy  industry  in  their  borders 
— now  a  City — a  place  where  thousands  have 
gathered  and  call  it  their  home — where  luxuries 
from  the  remotest  seas  and  lands  are  unladen,  and 
where  all  nations  and  all  tongues  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  life,  each  seeking  his  own  indi- 
vidual comfort  and  advancement — liow  unlike 
the  scene. 

'When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.' 

AT.  H.   Spectator. 


7"he  following  is  from  a  periodical  publislied  by 
the  students  of  the  Virginia  University. 

DEATH   or   ADAMS    AND  JEFFERSON. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  death  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  occurred  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1820,  at 
the  time  when  the  whole  American  people  were  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  their  independ- 
ence, in  the  consummation  of  which  he  had  acted 
so  distinguished  a  part,  we  were  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  coincidence.  But  when  the 
intelligence  soon  afterwards  arrived,  that  his  illus- 
trious colleague,  John  ./Idams,  had  died  on  the  same 
day,  onr  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  Every  one 
considered  the  concurrence  of  these  two  events,  each 
in  itself  so  iniprohable,  as  a  prodigy  most  miracu- 
lous, and  nothing  but  an  amount  of  evidence  abso- 
lutely irrcsistible,could  have  convinced  us  of  its  truth. 

But  while  every  one  can  thus  feel  that  this  event 
was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  we  have  not 
seen  any  attempt  made  to  estimate  in  numbers,  the 
amount  of  this  improbability.  Yet  the  problem  is  as 
capable  of  solution  as  any  other  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances. 

[Here  fidlows  an  arithmetical  calculation,  the 
result  of  which  is  as  follows.] — En. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  odds  were  more  than 
1721  millions  to  one  against  the  occurrence  of  both 
these  events  ;  or  that  a  bet  against  it,  to  correspond 
with  the  chances,  should  have  been  more  than  sev- 
enteen millions  of  dollars  to  a  cent.  Yet  it  did  ac- 
tually happen  ;  and  we  see  how  much  reason  there 
was  for  tlie  universal  astonishment  which  it  excited. 


,']ge  of  Ships. — The  Royal  William  was  launched 
in  17l!l,  and  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  repaired 
till  1757;  it  was  surveyed  afloat  in  1785.  and  prob- 
ably lasted  many  years  more.  The  Betsey  Cains 
yacht,  in  which  Kinar  William  performed  his  first 
voyage  to  England,  was  then  several  years  old  ;  it 
was  sold  to  a  merchant  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
and  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  in  which  services 
she  existed  till  February,  1827,  when  she  struck  on  a 
reef  of  rocks  near  Tynemouth  Bar,  and  was  there 
lost,  only  for  want  of  timely  tssistance,  her  timbers 
being,  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
forty  years,  still  perfectly  sound. — How  is  it  that  no 
such  ships  are  built  now-a-days.'  It  is  the  dry-rot, 
or  underwriting  that  flourishes. 


NEW  E N It! LAJ^  farmer, 

Many  jiulicious,  and  well  .nttested  expoiimeius 
determine,  that  when  wheat  is  badly  injured  hy 
nilidew,  tlie  j;raiti  gels  no  better,  it'  it  be  suffered 
to  stand.  That  it"  it  be  cut  oft'  iininediately  after 
llie  iiijmy  i-i  seen,  the  grain  actually  derives  very 
consiilerable  advantage  from  the  sap  contained  in 
the  straw. 

Had   cradlers,    and  bad    reapers,   destroy  much 

grain :   iMfmitely  more,    however,  is  lost   by  those 

who  cotdd  perform  either  well,    if  harvest  was  not 

oiisidered,    as  the  holidays    too  generally    are,    a 
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l!OSTON,  VVBDXESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  13,  1831. 

CLOSE    OF    THE  NI.>TH    VOLUME     OF     THE   NEW    ENG- 
LAND   FARMER. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  which  the  present  stage 
of  our  labors  presents,  to  acknowledge  with  grat- 
itude past  favors  from  patrons  and  correspondents, 
and  solicit  their  contiiuiance.  Our  paper  from  its 
connnericement  to  its  present  advanced  stage  has 
increased  by  regular,  an<l  nearly  uniform  additions, 
as  well  to  its  corres|)ondeiits  as  its  subscribers ; 
and  we  arc  now  favored,  as  regards  both  those 
indispensabks,  beyond  the  e.\tcnt  of  oiu' anticipa- 
tions when  we  commenced  our  iiubliculioil.  No 
exertions  on  oui'  part  shall  be  wanting  to  make 
The  jVeio  England  Farmer  and  Horlkulturul  Jour- 
nal, in  some  degree  worthy  of  the  extensive   and 

increasing  patronage  with  which  it  has  been  hou-  'i'<f  (lin'ik*-"  savages  than  members  of  a  civilized 
ored.  And  as  one  step  towards  the  consiimtnalion  fonnnunity.  This  evil  .loes  not  s[)ring  either  from 
of  our  wishes,  in  this  particular,  we  hope  to  be  benevolence  or  hos|)itality  in  their  employers, 
able  to  publish  accounts  of  the  best  farms,  the  |  Avarice  seems  to  have  been  the  first  moving  cause 
improvements  made  in  their  cultivation  S,-c,  in  this   "'"  t'""  enormity.     In  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 


i 


July  13,  1831. 

TOOTH  W.ASft. 
We  have  useil  with  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  are 
happy  to  recommend  to  others,  a  new  arlicle  for 
cleaning  ami  preserving  the  teeth,  and  cleansing 
the  mouth,  which  appears  to  us  to  be;  much  supe- 
rior to  any  other  dentifrice,  which  has  ever  at- 
tracted our  notice.  There  seems  to  be  some  sub- 
stance or  substances  held  in  solution  by  the  liquid, 
which  combine  with  and  destroy  or  render  harm* 
less  any  unwholesome  orofi'eusive  matter  which 
may    adhere   to  the   teeth  or  gums,  or  prevent  tha 


vicinity,  tlnit  our  agricultural  friends  may  derive 
advantages  from  the  experience  of  others,  in  the 
same  honorable   vocation. 

We  would  beg  leave  to  intimate  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  may  happen  to  be  somewhat  in  ar- 
rears relative  to  iiayments  for  the  paper  would 
oblige  us  by  transmitting  the  sums  due  ;  and  that 
somewhat  may  be  saved  by  anticipated  payments 
of  the  next  volume. 


time  for  drinking  to  excess.  This  renders  many  nioutli  and  breath  from  being  perfectly  free  frotfl 
incapable  (d"  doing  anything  properly.  Others,  |  any  disagreeable  liiint  or  odour 
who  are  not  quite  so  far  gone,  are  disposed  to  run  The  composition  to  which  we  allude  is  calleiJ, 
races  a  part  of  the  day,  an  1  spend  the  rest  o(  u\  Compoimd  Chlorine  Tooth  If'ash.  It  has  been 
in  drinking  under  the  shade,  or  in  quiirrelling  and!  reccimmended  by  Dr  Webster,  Erving  Professor 
fighiinij.  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  Dr  Stedman, 

In  fact,  too  many  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Dr  George  C.  Shat- 
conimunity  are,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more  tuck,  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  anil  a  num- 
ber of  other  medical  and  scientific  gentlemen,  who 
have  witnessed  or  experienced  its  efficacy ;  not 
only  as  a  lotion  for  the  teeth,  but  a  valuable  appli- 
cation in  cases  of  fever,  canker,  diseases  occasion-- 
ed  by  mercury,  &c,  &c.  We  have  every  rea- 
of  God,  and  the  reason  rd"  man,    this    contempti- J  son  to   suppose,    not  only  from  our  limited  experi- 


FARMER'S    JVORK  FOR    JULY. 

The    following    valuable   observ.itiona    on   harvesting 
grain,  are  from  Lorain's  Huahandry. 

Custom  has  induced  farmers  gem-rally  to  believe, 
that  it  is  an  improper  and  wasteful  practice  to  cut 
either  wheat  or  rye  with  the  scythe  and  cradle 
If  the  grain  be  neither  lodged  nor  cntangleil,  i 
may  be  cut  ofl'  as  clean  by  the  scythe  and  cradle, 
as  by  the  siikle.  If  it  be  ])roperly  gathered  and 
bound,  but  little,  if  any,  more  loss  will  arise  from 
gathering  it  in  this  way.  If  the  grain  be  cradled 
in  proper  time,  it  shatters  less,  on  the  whole,  than 
when  it  is  reaped  and  secured  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  n  adily  granted  that  if  grain  be  cradled  and 
reaped  at  the  same  time,  it  shatters  more  by  the 
former  practice.  It  should  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  very  tardy  progress  of  the  sickle 
greatly  increases  the  shattering,  by  procrastinatinn 
the  harvest  so  long  that  the  chaf?  opens,  anil  much 
of  the  grain  falls  out.  Whereas  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  scythe  and  cradle  cuts  off  the  grain,  before 


hie,  selfish  principle,  induced  many  to  outbid 
their  neighbors  by  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  ar- 
dent spirits. 

If  those  fiiriners  had  known  their  own  interest, 
or  wished  to  promote  the  interest,  and  rational 
happiness  of  those  employed  by  them,  or  to  act 
as  men  professing  Christianity  shoiihl,  or,  indeed, 
as  an  infidel  would  acf,  if  he  were  not  blinded  by 
a  false  estimate  of  self  interest,  this  shocking 
practice  would  not  have  been  introduced. 

Every  farmer  who  wishes  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  agriculture,  shouhl  set  his  face  against  it, 
and  in  lieu  of  whiskey,  &c,  pay  an  equivalent  in 
money.  T  have  never  found  it  diflicmlt  to  procure, 
either  in  the  back-woods,  or  elsewhere,  as  full  a 
supply  of  workmen  as  my  neighbors,  who  gave 
thein  as  much  ardent  .-ijilrit  as  they  would  drink, 
although  they  got  none  of  this  from  me.  After 
the  harvest  was  over,  it  was  clearly  seen,  that 
the  workmen  were  far  better  satisfied  with  receiv- 
ing an  equivalent  in  monej',  in  place  of  injuring 
their  health  by  drinking  ardent  spirits  to  the 
amount  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  practice 
only,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  not  allowing 
workmen  cither  in  harvest,  or  at  any  other  time, 
intoxicating  liquors  appear.  There  are  many  far- 
mers in  Pennsylvania,  who  would  sooner  suffer 
their  grain  to  rot  on  the  ground,  than  sanction 
this  enormity. 

Now,    it  is   very    observoble,    that   these   men 


ence,  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  scienti- 
fic and  best  qualified  judges,  that  this  dentifrice 
is  a  very  valuable  article,  and  one  which  ought  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  contents  of  every  medi- 
cine chest,  intended  for  domestic  use  or  for  ex- 
portation. We  think  it  preferable  to  any  powder, 
on  several  accounts  ;  among  others  it  may  be 
more  easily  applied  to  extensive  surfaces,  to  th» 
interior  parts  of  carious  teeth,  injected  with  a 
syringe,  in  cases  of  ulceration,  or  imbibed  by  the 
pores  and  capillary  lubes  of  the  skin,  &c  :  and 
that  it  possesses  other  advantages  which  a  little 
use  will  develope  without  our   recapitulation. 

The  above  mentioned  article  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs  Lou-e  Sf  Reed,  DruggisU",  No.  Ill, 
State  Street,  and  of  most  other  druggists  in  Bos- 
ton. 

As  this  article  has  been  counterfeited  the  pub- 
lic should  be  apprised  that  none  is  genuine  except 
timt  which  has  the  written  signature  of  the  above 
named  Lowe  &  Reed. 


any  material  loss   from  shattering    can  take  place,  |  never  siilTer  by  this  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  cultivator  comineiiccs  in  time.     No  evil,  but   their  fields  are  cleaner  reaped,  and  with  much  I 


much  good,  will  arise  from  beginning  early.  This 
not  only  prevents  shattering,  but  also  the  ri.~k  of 
encountering  the  various  injuries  to  which  the  crop 
is  exposed  by  useless  delay.  Some  fanners  of  the 
first  respeclability  assert,  that  practice  and  obser- 
vation have  convinced  them,  that  the  grain,  and 
(dso  the  flour,  are  best  when  wheat  is  cut  much 
before  the  usual  time.  This,  however,  does  not 
accord  with  my  practice.  The  middle  course,  be- 
tween the  exirenies  of  cutting  very  early,  or  at 
the  usual  time,  will  be  found  the  best  ;  except 
when  mildew  occurs.     In  that  case,   wheat  should 


trouble  and  expense.  Why  then,  is  not  this  dis- 
graceful practice,  of  injuring  the  morals,  health, 
reputation,  and  circumstances  of  neighbors  aban- 
doned ?  especially,  as  in  doing  this,  we  also  in- 
jure ourselves. 


We  notice  in  the  liansinburg  N.  Y.  papers  thai 
the  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Society  recently  held 
their  fourth  meeting  and  exhibition  at  that  place.  A 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Eaton,  and  8 
display  of  early  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  mad9, 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Mr  Alexander  Walsh  of  Lansinbiirg,  brought 
forwai'd  eleven  varieties  of  cherries,  two  of  straw- 
berries, two  of  gooseberries,  many  fine  vegetables, 
rare  plants,  and  specimens  of  last  season's  reeled 
silk  ai.d  cocoons.  We  believe  it  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  activity  and  public  spirit  of  iliis  gentleman, 
that  the  society  has  been  orgaaized,  which  has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  culture  of  garden  crops 
and  fruits  in  that  quarter. 


Caltle  Shoia  and  Fair. — The  Trustees  of  the 
Winthrop  Agricultural  Society,  have  given  notice 
tlii't  they  shall  hold  a  Cattle  Shosv  and  Fair  at 
Winthrop,  (iVIe.)  in  September  next  ;  and  have 
offered  liberal  premiums  on  Stock,  Domestic 
Manufactures,  and  Grain  and  Vegetable  crojis,  viz. 
lie  cut  immediately  after  it  can  be  ilctermined  that  I  Indian  Corn,  Spring  Wheat,  Rarley,  Potatoes,  Ru- 
the  dise.ise  is  severe.  If  the  crop  is  only  slightly  ta  Hagi,  Mangel  Wiirtzel,  and  Carrots  :  applicants 
affected,  it  is  far  better  to  let  it  stand  until  the  for  premiums  to  give  the  particulars  of  their  modes 
grain  be  fit  to  cut.  I  of  cultivation. 


We  a-re  happy  to  state  that  Doct.  Malthus  A. 
Ward,  of  Salem,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
deliver  the  Annual  Address  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  at  their  ensuing  anni- 
versary in   September. 


Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. — About  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  to  this 
stock,  in  this  city,  by  yesterday. 


'    To  Correspondents. — Several  communications  receired. 
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n'onl — llasfnllcn  nnd  is  fnlliiij;.      Tlie  Maiuifac- 1       Cure  for  oxen  stniinrd  hi/  over  drriiciii^.  —  Alxmt 
I  torers  havo  nciirly  tlnir  stock  for  llic    jc;ir.      The'linlfa  jiiut  of  comriioii  sonp,  stiiTeil  up  willi  a  <|iiart 
farmers  liiive  been  Uillinj;  tlioir  calves  and  raising.' ;  of  milk,  poured   down  tlie    throat    of  ilie    animal 
their  landis  ;  so  lliat  next  year  the  quantity  of  wool    will,  we  are  told,  speedily  effect  a  cure. 
ill  the  market  will  bo  greater  and  the    price    less ;  ^ 

nild  so  on,  till  the  farmers  rail  raisin;;  wool  a  losing 
linsiiiess,  nnd  ^ivc  their  sheep  to  the  hogs.  Then 
wool  will  hecome  .-scarce  and  the  price  will  rise, 
and  more  sheep  will  he  raised  and  the  price  will 
come  down  a;.'aiii,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  will 
Jiowever  he  a  ■rood  husiness  on  the  win  le  for 
those  who  follow  it  steadily  and  judiciously  ;  as  all 
that  it  brings  at  the  shearing  floor,  over  twentyfive 
cents  per  pound,  where  sheep  are  well  managed, 
is  clear  profit.  Keep  aliont  as  many  sheep  as 
yonr  farm  will  most  conveniently  maintain,  and 
you  will  have  i>  steady,  though  tmequal  profit.  Go 
to  speculating — disarrange  your  other  husiness  for 
the  sake  ol'keeping a  great  many  sheep,  just  be- 
cause wo(d  now  brings  a  good  j)rice,  and  you  will 
jirobahly  bring  yoiu-  great  crop  of  wool  to  market 
Justin  season  to  catch  a  loss. —  Fermont  Chronicle. 


liees. 

The  Subscriber  has  .300  swarms  of  Bees  for  sale,  In  bis 
Patent  Slide  Beehives,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  weight  of 
each  swarm  IVotii  40  to  100  lbs.  tare  of  hive  deducted; 
the  price  of  the  Patent  hives  is  $2  a  piece,  and  the  price 
of  a  sinjle  right  $5. 

.\No  for  sale,  200  swarms  of  bees  in  the  old  tashioned 
hive,  price  17  cents  per  pound,  tVirc  ol  hive  dcducicd. 

Tlie  above  will  be  delivered  witliin  filly  miles  of  Bos- 
ton, in  good  order,  (wai-iai.led  fi-ee  from  mollis  or  other- 
wise damageil)  by  the  first  day  of  March,  1S.32. 

All  letters  must  be  sent  in  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  postpaid,  to  the  subscriber,  at  liiisbton, 
Ma-s.  so  as  to  have  time  to  transpoit  them  from  Maine. 

N.  B.  The  weight  of  the  above  liives  will  be  taken 
in  September.  EBENEZER  BEARD. 

July  6  ep2m 

Medical  School  in  Boston. 
The  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard  University  deliver- 
ed in  Boston  will  be  commenced  in  the  Autumn,  at  the 
usual  period,  viz.  on  the  third   Wednesday  in   October. 


Dr    Drown. — This    enthusiastic     and    scientific  !  They  will  be  continued  four  ninths 


professor,  has  just  commenced  a  course  of  Botan 
cal  Lpclures  in  this  town,  which  are  fashionably 
attended.  The  terms  of  admission  are  inconsid- 
erable compared  with  the  value  of  the  lectures. 
We  Iiave  never  heard  a  more  charming  lecturer 
than  Dr  Drown.  His  faculty  of  illustrating  ev- 
■cry  subject  that  conies  under  his  view,  is  e.xcelleiiL 
He  is  never  tedious  or  unnecessarily  prolix,  but  al- 
ways clear  and  energetic.  His  lectures  are  worth 
tthe  attention  of  all  who  may  wish,  in  so  easy  a 
■nanner,  and  at  so  small  an  expense,  to  obtain  a. 
•knowledge  of  the  science  of  Botany. — Providence 
Journal. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Aurora  that  600,  boxes  of 
strawberries  have  been  gathered  from  one  bed'of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  West  Cambridge,  and  that 
the  yield  from  it  tliis  season  will  be  1400.  100 
bushels  of  apples  where  gathered  from  five  trees 
in  the  same  town  last  year  :  two  yielded  25  hbls. 
ecch. 


Mr  Stimpsoh's  Horse  Car. — The  exjieriment 
inade  on  Saturday,  with  the  car  moved  hy  horses 
travelling  in  it  on  a  moving  floor,  was  entirely 
«atisfactory  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  Horse  pow- 
er, as  to  cause  a  great  increase  of  velocity  with- 
out increasing  exertion  to  the  horses. 

The  ingenious  inventor  has  so  constructed  his 
Jar,  that  the  horses  moving  it,  by  walking  at  the 
rate  of  two    and  a   half  miles    per    hour,   propel 


Turnip  Seed. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  connected  with   the   New 

England  Farmer,  No.  .52  North  Market  Street,  Boston, 

20n  lbs    White   Flat  Turnip  Seed,  the  growth  of  the 

present  season,  raised  in  this  vicinity  expressly  for  this 

Establishment. 

.41.80 — Ruta  Baga  of  the  very  first  quality,  of  both 
.American  and  European  growth;  Yellow  Aberdeen, 
Yellow  Stone,  Wtiile  Norfolk  Field,  and  Yellow  French 
Ithe  car  at  the  rale  oC  Jifleen  miles  per  hour,  evi- 1  Turnips  ;  Long  Prickly  and  other  Cucumbers,  for  pick- 
dently  witli   as  little  fatigue  as   horses  experienced  |  h»K.  warranted  genuine  nnd  fresh.  July  6 

in  ploughing  or  travelling  with  a  wagon  conveying 


This  extension  in  the  term  of  the  Lectures  has  been 
thought  n""cessaiy  to  afford  time  (or  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  demonslra'ian,  a.s  is  deemed  by  the  Faculty 
to  be  requisite,  under  the  advantages  which  have  recent- 
ly accrued  to  the  Sdiool. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  enlighten- 
ed liberality,  wiiich  ('oes  honor  to  our  age  and  country, 
have  extended  the  protection  of  law  to  the  cultivation  of 
Anatomy  wiliiin  tiiis  Commonwealth.  The  advantages 
which  will  hence  result  to  students  resorting  to  this 
school  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  It  will  be  the  aim  ol 
the  Professors  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  at  the  same 
time  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  their 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  healing  art 

The  opportunities  lor  practical  instruction  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  continue  undiminished. 
The  course  of  Lectures  will  be  — 
On  .\nalomy  and  Surgery,  liy  Dr  Warren. 
"  Chemistry,  by  Dr  VVel'Sler. 
"  Materia  Medica,  by  Or  Bigelow. 
"  Obstetrics  and  MedicalJurisprudence.by  Dr  Chin- 
ning. 
"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and  on  Clinical  Me- 
dicine, by  Dr  Jackson. 

WALTER    CHANNING, 

Dean  of  the  Facully  of  illedicinc. 
Boston,  June  15,  1S31.  6l"  julylG 


a  moderate   loafl.     The  rate  of  speed  appears  to 


Farm  Wanted. 
Wanted,   a  first  i  ate   Fannin  the  vicinitj"  of  Boston, 


us  the  medium,  which  may  Ije  used  wiihoiit    injury    containing  100  to  150  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  and  con- 


to  the  horses.  It  may  be  increased  on  a  level, 
or  descending  raiLway  free  from  short  curves 
— and  should  be  reduced  in  ascending  or  very 
crooked  roads.  If  the  use  of  horse  power  should 
be  continued  on  our  Rail-Roads  such  a  mode  of 
applying  it  would  be  important,  indoe<l  iiKlispens.n- 
ble  for  travelling  at  a  greater  medium  speed  than 
;en  miles  an  hour. — Bait.    Gaz. 


Temperance  .' — Here  is  an  example  worthy  of 
initation.  The  town  of  LEE,  the  second  largest 
manufacturing  town  in  the  county  of  Berkshire, 
Mass.  has  not  in  it  a  store,  shop,  dwelling,  hovel'or 
cellar,  in  which  ardent  spirit  of  any  kind  is  cither 
bought  or  sold. — Albany  Adv. 


venient  house,  barn,  &c 

Letters  (postage  paid)  addressed  to  R.  S.  H.  Salem, 
Mass.  giving  a  particular  description  of  Farms,  offered, 
casli  price,  taxes,  &c,   will  receive  immediate  attention. 


The  true  Sugar  Beet. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  52,  North 
Market  street,  Boston,  100  lbs.  of  the  tiue  French  Sugar 
Beet  Seed, — received  this  day  from  Paris,  by  the  last 
Havre  packet,  via  Newport.  The  excellence  of  this 
root  for  cattle,  and  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment. 

Also— Large   and  Small    Lima  Beans — Early  Dwarf 
Beans — several  varieties  of  pickling  and  other  Cucum 
hers — Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &,c. 
Broom  CoRrr. 

Also,  just  received,  a  few  bushels  of  prime  Broom  Corn 
raised  last  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Coaaecticut  river. 


If'roughl-Iron  Ploughs. — Bar-Iron,  S,-c. 
Wruighl-lron  Ploughs,  of  all  sizes. — llso,  \  Complete 
assortment  of  American,  English,  Swedes  and  Russia  Uar 
Iron— American  Braziers'  Rods— Spike  and  Nail  Rods, 
Sboe-Sliapes— Hoop  nnd  Band  Iron— Steel  of  nil  kinds— 
I'ipe-box  and  Mould-board  plates,  fic.  constantly  for  sale 
by  GAY  .V   liIRI>. 

Oiis.  No.  44,  India  Street,  Boston. 


Lead  Pipe. 
LEAD  PIPE,  all  sizes,  constantly  for  sale  by  Liscoln 
Fearing  k  Co,  No.  110,  State  Street. 
Jlpril  13, 1S31.  6w. 


Bones  U'anled. 
Shin  nnd   Leg  Bones  constantly  purchased   by  GEO. 
H.  (iRAY.  If  CO.  No.  G3  Kilby  street. 
Aiiril  20.  2mo3 


PRICES   OF  COU.YTRY  PRODUCE. 


AI'PI,l",S,russetlings, 
A.SHES,pol,lirslsori, 

i'carl,  tirst  sort, 
BEANS,  white, 
iiEEF,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 
Cargo,  No.  2, 
IIUTTEU,  inspected,  No.  l,ncw,    - 
(;iil:;ESE,  new  iniik. 

Skimmed  milk, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLUUU,  Baliimore, Howard-street,  - 

Genesee, 

Alexandria, 

Baltimore,  wharf, 
GRAIN,  Corn,  Norlheni. 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 
HAY. 

HOG'S  LARD,  first  sort,new, 
lldl'S,  Istqualitv, 
l.IMK, 

I'LAISI'EU  PARIS  retails  at 
I'OUlv,  clear. 

Navy  mess. 


Cn 


,  .^o.  I, 


SEED.S,  HerdVCras's, 

Ked  Top  (northern) 

Red  Clover,  (noriliern) 
TALLOW,  iried. 
WOOL,  iMeriiin,  full  Wood,  washed,  - 

Blorino,  mixed  wiih  Saxony, 

IM.'rino,  llireefourllis  washed. 

Merino,  hall' blood. 

Merino,  quarter. 

Native,  waslied, 

Pulled  superfine, 

Isl  Lamb's, 

2rl, 

3d, 

ist  .Spinning, 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 

-     ipound  I 


I'.EEF,  best  pieces, 
PORK,  Iresii,  best  pieces, 

wiiole  hogs, 
VEAL, 
MUTTON, 
POULTRY, 
l!UTTER,kcgandlub, 
Lump,  best, 
EGGS, 
JIEAL,  Rye,  retail 

Indian,  retail, 
POTATOES, 
CIDER,  lareordingto  qualityl 


dozen 
bushel 


2(10 


Brighton  Markkt — Monday,  July  11. 

[Roported  for  the  Ctironlcle  and  ratriol.  J 
At  Market  this  day  217  Beef  Cattle  ;    12  Cows   and 

Calves,  263G  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  about  50  small  pigs. 
Prices. — Beef    Cattle — We   shall   quote   about   the 

sime  we  did  last  week,  from  $4  50  to  5  50,  extra  at  5  67 

a  5  75, 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Sales  were  noticed  a't  1  50,  1  75, 
1  88.  2  00,  2  25  and  2  50  ;  a  few  wethers  at  about  $3. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Sales  were  effected  at  IS,  29,  24 
and  $30. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  following  Wis  SU115  nl  the    lalilc  in  rhnrlfslown,  Jliiss.    Ip 
Mr  J.  IV.  Newell,  m  celeliriiti.ig   the  late   iiniilversary  of  tin 
4lh  of  July. 
JONATHAN    AND    JOHN    BULL. 

A  FESTIVU  SO.N'n. 
BY      T.      G.      FESSENDEW. 

By  Siifots  coerced  and  by  Tyrants  oppressed, 
F.iir  Liberty  fled  from  the  minions  of  Power, 

And  found  an  asylum  in  wiids  of  tile  \^'est ; — 
The  glade  was  her  mansion-house,  forest  her  bower. 

But  John  Bull,  (in  mischief  not  apt  to  demur, 
A  churlish  curmud^eor^s  bread  ever  broke,) 

Declared    that  he  meant   to  annihilate  her. 
And  make  her  bold  offspriiig  pass  under  his  yoke. 

But  Freedom's  son  Jonathan,  subtle  and  stout. 
Said  BuHwas  the  mostbrutal  bear  evercubb'd, 

'  Then  quicker  than  li£;htning  i^'ee  off  and  back  out, 
Or  I  rather  guess  you'll  get  decently  drubb'd. 

'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'   that's  true  enough. 

As  Doctor  Pomposity  says,  ne'erlheless. 
To   tax   without    representation   is    stuff. 

We  sojfs  OF  Columbia  sha'nt  swallow,  I  guess. 

'I've  been  for  three  months  to  a  nice  winter-school. 
Have  heard  of  Man's  Sights,  and  I  know  what  is 
wrong, 

With  leave  of  your  bull-ship,  I'm  not  such  a  fool. 
That  my  birth-right  I'll  swap  for  a  sop  or  a  song. 

'  By  my  laniin  I've  found  out  a  thing  and  a  half, 
Of  consequence  knoiv  that '  all  men  are  born  free;' 

And  if  I'm   old  Bos'  legitimate  calf. 
Like  a.  stag  in  the  stancheons  you  can't  tetherrae.' 

Bully  Bull  but  re-butted  rough  words  with  tough  horns. 
Bade  cannon  ru-beltow  Ihe  logic  of  power; 

Thus  might  treads  on  right — thus  strensth  ever  scorns 
Strong  reasons,  tliough  plenty  asdrops  in  ashower. 

Jock  couldn't  stand  that,  and  so — at  it  they  went, 
.•\nd  fought  like  two  catamounts  seven  long  years; 

By  the  least  computation  the  combatants  spent 
An  ocean  of  blood,  and  a  deluge   of  tears. 

Independence  we  won,  and  establish'd  at  last. 
This  brightest  and  best  cf  our  Festival  days  ; 

And  the  4th  of  July  should  never  be  past, 
Unhonor'd  by  Gloi  y's  .-aost  splendid  displays. 

:^ut  the  Memory  of  Heroes,  who  blod  on  yon  height. 
Should  chasten  and  hallow  festivity's    mirth. 

And  bid  the  philanthropist  hail  with  delight 
'Ilia  era  when  loar  shall  be  banished  frojn  en  ih. 

Th^  epoch's  approaching,  we  hope  it 'snot  far. 

When  nations  shall  shudder  at  national  crimes, 
And  Witchcraft  and  War-craft  be  place.l  on  a  par. 
In  ann,-,ls  of  bye-gone  and  barbarous  times. 

M.iy  I.ilicrty's  lambent  innocuous  blaze. 
Lately  liglilcdin  Europe,  the  wide  woild  illume, 

But  may  its  most  vivid   and  ardent  displays, 

Like  the  flame  in  thebush,  BUR^—but  never  con- 
su-iie. 


From  the  Waisaclnisetls  Journal  ami  'Inbuno. 

A  DISCRIMINATrNG  MONKRY. 
Annuloslriotis  German  in  th.o  neiirhborhootl  of 
Philaaclphia,  beforo  tlic  revolution,  had  laid  up  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  guineas,  (at  that  time 
the  common  and  favorite  currency  in  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  m  the  mother  country.)  His  gains  were 
chiefly  obtained  by  carrying  milk  to  market  every 
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morning,  for  t'.ventyfive  years.  Hearing  of  tlio  death 
of  a  near  relative  in  Germany,  of  whose  property  he 
was  the  heir,  he  determined  to  quit  his  milk  cart, 
take  ship,  and  revisit  the  land  of  liis  fathers.  Ac- 
cordingly having  put  on  board  lii.s  inosi.  valuable  ef- 
fects, dt'posited  in  a  pine  chest,  and  having  also  em- 
barked an  American  bison,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
expressed  it,  of  '  making  de  show  niit  his  Buffalo' — 
he  set  sail.  'Here  vas,'  said  he,  'ein  mun  in  ter 
sheep,  I  dono  vat  de  teivel  nation  he  vas;  they  call 
liiin  Mungy — I  spose  dat  mean  leetil  mun."  To 
this  animal,  which  was  a  monkey,  the  German  from 
the  beginning  showed  the  most  decided  aversion. — 
He  could  not  endure  his  mischiefs  and  grimaces,  and 
the  monkey  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  revenge  in 
doing  all  sorts  of  ill  turns,  and  practising  his  most 
conteinplible  mimicries  upon  tiie  German.  One 
day  when  the  latter  had  opened  his  chest,  and  tak- 
en out  a  bag,  of  which  he  was  busy  in  fingering  and 
counting  over  the  contents,  a  sudden  and  strange 
noise  on  deck  so  alarmed  him,  that  he  ran  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  dropping  his  bag  into  the  open 
chest.  After  ascertaining  that  there  was  no  cause 
of  alarm,  he  was  descending  to  the  cabin,  when  he 
saw  Mungy  ascending  the  rigging,  grasping  his  own 
bag  of  guineas  !  The  German  roared  for  help,  and 
the  sailors  went  aloft  to  rescue  the  bag,  but  Jacko 
skipped  from  rope  to  rope,  and  perching  .safely  on 
the  e.Ktremity  of  a  yard,  he  began  to  overhaul  the 
contents  of  the  bag,  while  the  pour  German  watched 
his  motions  with  a  breathless  an.viety.  'Mungy  put 
his  hand  in  de  bag,  and  take  mine  guinea  ;  he  put 
him  to  his  nose,  den  cliatter,  chatter,  chatter,  and 
drop  him  in  de  vatter  I  take  an^jther,  chatter,  chat- 
ter, chatter,  and  drop  him  in  de  bag  ;  take  another, 
and  chatter,  chatter,  chatter,  and  drop  him  in  de 
vafer  ;  I  wonder  how  de  teivel  de  tarn  mungy  know 
dat  I  put  vatter  in  de  milk  ;  for  vat  belonged  to  de 
vatter,  he  give  it  to  de  vatter,  and  what  belongit  to 
de  milk  he  put  it  in  der  bag.' 

After  the  monkey  had  amtised  hitnself  sufficiently 
at  the  German's  expense,  and  separated  the  milk  from 
the  water,  being  left  to  himself,  he  quietly  descend- 
ed and  replaced  the  bag  in  the  chest. 


A  Hogstii  Disgraced. — The  following  anecdote  is 
extracted  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Tem- 
perance Society  in  Bristol,  Conn: — '  A  certain  per- 
son, whose  relative  gave  me  the  information,  return- 
ing home  one  evening  intoxicated,  mistook  his  hog- 
sty  for  his  dwelling  liouse  ;  and  on  attempting  to 
enter  it,  a  little  error  in  calculating  the  comparative 
height  of  the  door  sill  and  his  toes,  caused  him  to 
make  a  speedy  fall  at  full  length  within.  Instantly 
relieved  from  tlie  burden  of  carrying  his  head  high- 
est, lie  gave  himself  up  to  the  full  enjoymcni  of 
drunken  inaction.  Startled  at  his  abrupt  intrusion, 
the  inmates  of  the  sty  liad  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  the  remotest  part  of  it;  but  seeing  no  furtlier 
movement,  then  began  to  reconnoitre  the  animal 
which  had  surprised  them  by  conduct  so  mucli  more 
grovelling  than  their  own  ;  an  I,  by  degrees,  ventur- 
ing to  approach  him,  they  came  up  around  him  at 
length,  and  commenced  a  c  oser  examination  by 
gently  rooting  him  up  alternately  on  each  side. 
This  hoisting  by  the  swine,  at  length  became  so  vio- 
lent as  rather  to  disturb  him  •  at  which  time  the 
comfortable  condition  in  which  he  imagined  himself 
may  be  conceived  from  the  exclamation  that  he  slug- 
gishly uttered — '  Do  leave  off  tucking  up,  and  come 
to  bed.'  " 


Croly  in  his  life  of  George  the  Fourth,  states  that 
George  the  Third,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  be- 
came so  sensitive  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
the  opposition,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  o'f 
Lord  Bute  as  prime  minister,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  abandoning  England,  and  re- 
tiring to  Hanover.  At  one  time,  !iis  inclination  to 
take  this  stop  was  so  great,  that  lie  communicated  it 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  honestly  told 
him,  that '  though  it  might  be  easy  to  go  to  Hanover, 
it  might  be  diflicult  to  return  to  England.' 


■luly  13,  1831, 

Valuable  and  Cheap  Land — fur  Sale. 

The  subscriber  olfer.-  for  sale,  14,0110  acres  of  Choice 
Loml,  silualeil  in  ihe  loWn  of  Piirckney,  county  of  Lewis 
Olid  state  of  New  Voik.  Some  0)  the  lanrl  is  improved 
ami  uinler  cultivatioir.  The  country  is  reiirarkably  heal- 
thy, being  pniirely  tVee  fiorrr  the  fever  ami  ague  and  from 
the  coirirrion  bilious  lovers  which  often  afflict  Ihe  towns 
upon  Lake  0.',ta:io,  this  town  being  18  miles  east  of  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  piurcipally  a  saiiily  loam,  much  of  it 
coreicd  with  rich  bi.ick  mould.  The  limber  is  chiefly 
Sugar  Maple,  lil.ick  Ash,  Butternut,  Beech,  Elm,  Sac. 
The  land  yields  lii^t  rate  crops  of  Grass,  Rye,  Oats,I3ar- 
ley,  l^otatoes  and  Flax;  and  on  soine  |ols,  good  Wheat 
anil  Corn  may  be  grown.  To  those  wishing  to  obtain  su- 
perior grazing  farms,  a  line  oppoiluirity  now  offers  itself. 
The  pioiluce  of  pasturage  anri  hay  from  an  acre  of  this 
lar.d,  is  very  large,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  that 
froirr  the  sarrte  quaniity  of  land  in  any  oiher  of  the  Black 
River  townships.  The  land  is  adrrrirably  well  watered, 
there  beiirg  nut  few  lots  which  have  not  durable  running 
streams  upon  them.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  Orchard- 
ing— Ihe  Apple  tree  thriving  very  well  in  this  county. 
Slock  of  all  kinds  itray  be  disposed  of  with  lite  least  possi- 
ble liouble,  atrd  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  drovers 
purchasing  at  !he  very  doors  of  Ihe  farmers,  and  paying 
the  highest  cash  pi  ices  for  their  cattle,  which  will  readily 
find  purchasers  at  all  seasons  of  Ihe  year-.  Several  far- 
mers at  present  residins  on  this  town,  were  originally 
from  the  New  England  States,  and  soiire  of  them  from 
Massachusetts,  who  are  in  thriving  circumstances.  The 
above  desoribed  land  is  offered  for'  -sale  at  the  very  low 
price  of  lio.ii  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
acre,  lor  the  unclearerl  land,  and  frorrr  three  dollars  and  a 
lialf  to  five  dollars  ami  a  half  tor  the  improved  lots.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  from  two 
to  five  years'  credit  for  payment  in  annual  instalments, 
will  be  given.  As  a  further  convenience  to  purchasers, 
the  subscriber  will  receive  in  payrrrent,  Cattl.',  Sheep, 
Perk,  Grain  or  Grass  Seed,  for  which  products  he  will 
allow  the  highest  cash  prices.  The  title  to  Ihe  land  is 
indisputable,  and  good  Warranty  Deeds  will  be  given  to 
purchasers.  Person-i  desirous  of  pmchasrng  will  please 
to  apply  to  the  subscriber,  at  Henderson  Harbor,  county 
of  Jefferson,  State  of  New  York,  or  to  David  Can  field, 
Es-i.  on  the  town.  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 

March  i).  cpl6t 


Ammunition  ,_/3) 

01  the  best  quality  ai.il  ii.7(ies<  7)n'cc.s,  for  sporting — 
constantly  for  sale  at  COPELAND'S  POWDER  STORE, 
6    Broad  Street. 

IV.  B.     If  the  quality  is  not  found   satisfactory,  it  ma 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.     tfJan.   y 


Hickoi-y. 

This  astonishing  fleet  horse  was  raised  in  Montreal,  is 
from  an  English  blood  mare,  (sire  unknown,)  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  the  U.  Slates  for  speed,  action  and  beau- 
ty. He  is  a  fine  sorrel,  well  built,  good  size,  and  pro- 
nounced by  (good)  judges  in  every  respect  a  first  rate 
horse  ;  trots  a  3  minute  gait,  fast  walker,  and  has  paced 
around  the  trotting  course.  Long  Island,  in  2  minutes,  34 
seconds,  and  was  offered  publicly  to  match  against  any 
horse  that  couid  be  produced.  It  is  considered  unneces- 
sary to  say  niore,a3  his  qualifications  are  too  well  known 
to  be  doubled. 

He  will  stand  at  Abbott's  Inn,  H olden,  during  the 
season.     Terurs  ^S,  the  season.  Gt  jMay  11. 


I'ublisliod  every  W.dnisd.ay  f.i  ruing,  , -it  53  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  ol  lire  year— but  those  who  pay  within 
si.\ty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction ul'tifty  cents. 

[ij=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  disLmee  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

Printed  for  J.  B.  Kdssell,  by  I.  R.  Bi;tts — by  whom 
all  descriptions  of  Printing  can  be  c.i:ecuted  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  customers.  Order.s  for  printing  received  by  J.  H. 
KiissKLi.,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  62  North 
Market  .Street.  aoI';nts. 

iVcio  lorn; — G.THuniiUKN  &.  So>'S,67  Liherty-slreet 
Mticimj—WM.  Tii0RHUi;N,.il7  iMaiketstr.ci. 
PhUmletphm—M.  &.  C   Landketh . 86  rhi-sinut-slreet. 
Bikimoie—G.  B. Smith, Editor  of  ihe  AmiMican  Farmer. 
Ciiicimniti—H.  C.  I'aukuurst,  23  Lower  Market-street. ' 
Flnsbhig,  N.  Y.  WiM.  Prince  cfe  Sons, Prop.  Lia.  Bol.G.ardcn 
MiJ'tlebunj,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman. 
//«/■/ /p/v/— Goodwin  &  Co.  Booksellers. 
Springfield,  Ms. — E.  Edwards. 
Newlmnjporl.  Eeenkzkr  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
Porismoifth,  N.  H.  J.  W.  Foster,  Hookseller.  ! 

Portland, Mi;. — Saimuel  Colman,  Bookseller. 
Augusta,  Me.  Wm.  Mann. 

Halifii.r,  N.  S.— P.  J.  Holland,  T.iq.  Recorder  Office. 
Montreal,  L.  C. — A. Bowman, Bookseller 
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